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Old  Ctutoms  !  Oh !  I  love  the  sound. 

However  simple  they  may  be  : 
Whate'er  with  time  bath  sanction  fonnd, 

Is  welcome,  and  is  dear  to  me. 
Pride  grows  above  simplicity. 

And  spurns  them  from  her  bauf hty  mind. 
And  soon  the  poet's  song  will  be 

The  only  rerage  they  can  find. 

('tare. 
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will,  "The  English  have  an  undoubted  right  to  remain  tree  as  their  own 
Ifioughts."  It  was  one  of  his  laws  that  freemen  should  train  their  sons  *'  to 
know  God,  to  be  men  of  understanding,  and  to  hve  happily."  The  whole 
policy  of  his  government  was  founded  upon  **the  beginning  of  Wiiidom:" 
the  age  was  simple,  and  the  nation  poor ;  but  the  people  were  happy. 
Little  was  knowTi  of  the  arts,  and  of  science  less.  A  nionarcb'a  state-car- 
riage was  like  a  farmer's  waggon,  and  his  majesty  sat  in  it  holding  in  his 
hand  a  long  sticky  having  a  oit  of  pointed  iron  at  the  top^  with  which  be 
goaded  a  team  of  oxen  voked  to  the  vehicle. 

Ours  is  aD  age  of  civilization  and  retinement,  in  which  art  baa  arrived  to 
excellence,  and  science  erected  England  into  a  great  work-house  for  the  whole 
world.  The  nation  is  richer  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  Mammon -worship,  and  abject  subserviency  to  Mam- 
mon-worshippers  ;  the  enormous  heaps  of  wealth  accumulated  by  unblesl 
means ;  the  enlarging  radius  of  indigence  around  every  Upas-heap  >  tlie 
sudden  and  fierce  outbreakings  of  the  hungry  and  ignorant ;  and  more  than 
all,  a  simultaneous  growth  of  seltishness  with  knowledge^  are  awful  signs  of 
an  amalgamation  of  depravity  with  the  national  character*  Luxury  prevails  in 
all  classes  t  pnVate  gentlemen  lire  **  like  lords/*  tradesmen  and  tanners  like 
gentlemen,  and  there  in  an  universal  desire  to  *'  keep  up  appearances,**  which 
situations  in  life  do  not  retjuire,  and  means  cannot  alTord.  The  getters  and 
keepers  of  money  want  more  and  get  more  ;  want  more  of  more,  and  want 
and  get,  and  get  and  want,  and  live  and  die — wanting  happiness.  Thought- 
less alike  of  their  uses  as  human  beings,  and  their  final  destiny  ;  many  of 
them  exhibit  a  cultivated  intellect  of  a  high  order,  eagerly  and  heartlessly 
engaged  in  a  misery-making  cmlit,  to  w^hicb  end  only  they  think  and  cim- 
verse.     These  Englishmen  are  not  "  the  English*'  contemplated  by  Alfred. 

Life's  Auitimn  past,  1  stand  on  Winter's  verge, 

And  daily  lose  what  1  desire  to  keep ; 

Yet  rather  wouid  1  instantly  decline 

To  the  traditionary  sympathies 

Of  a  most  ruttic  ignorance 

— than  see  rtnd  bear 

The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense, 

Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place; 

Where  knowledgei  ill  begun  in  co(d  remark 

Un  outward  things,  with  format  inference  endt ; 

Or  if  ilie  mind  turns  inward  'tis  perplexe<i, 

Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research ; 

Meanwhile,  the  Heart  witnin  the  Heart,  the  seal 

^^'he^e  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should  dwell, 

On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolves. 

Yet  no  where  finds  the  cheering  light  of  troth. 
Most  of  lu  will  tliid,  if  we  took  inward  upon  ourselves,  that  we  haTe  to 
onlearn  a  great  deal  of  what  we  have  learned,  before  we  can  gaiu  even 
a  glimpse  of  approaching  satisfaction*  Evit  indeed  must  we  be,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  iniquity,  if  we  do  not  desire  that  onr  children  may  not  he  worse 
for  what  they  learn  from  us,  and  gather  from  tlieir  miscellaneous  reading. 
In  selecting^^  materials  tor  the  &ery'Datf  Book,  and  Tohle  Book,  I  aimed  to 
avoid  what  might  injure  the  youthful  mind;  and  in  the  Y^ar  Book  tJjere  is 
ftorncthing  more  than  in  tliose  works,  of  what  seemed  suitable  to  ingenuous 
thought.  For  the  re^t,  I  have  endeavonred  to  supply  omissions  upon  sub- 
jects that  the  Every- Da^  Book  and  the  Tahk  Book  were  designed  to  include  ; 
and,  in  (hat^  I  have  been  g^reatly  assisted  by  very  kind  correspondents  to 
fr/tom  /  ieader  respectful  thanks  for  their  contributions.  W.    HONE. 
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Now,  musifig  o'er  the  chnnging  Bceiie,                                         ^^^^| 
Fnrmeris  belikid  ihe  lavern-screeti                                                 ^^^H 
Collect;— with  elbow  idly  pressed                                                        ^M 
Oo  hob,  reclines  the  cornei's  gueit,                                                      ^H 
Beading  the  news,  lo  mark  again                                                           ^H 
Tlie  bankrupt  Ibts^  or  price  of  ^nam.                                             ^^^H 
Puffing  the  while  his  recl-tipt  pipe,                                                  ^^^H 
He  dreanis  o*t:r  itoubles  nearly  ripe ;                                             ^^^H 
Yet,  winter's  leisure  to  re^le,                                                      ^^^^M 
Hopes  better  times,  and  sips  his  ale*                                             ^^^^| 

Ci,AR£'a  Shtfhnitt  Cukiulrtr.          ■ 

--I J 
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With  an  Abundance  oF  fresldy  accumu- 
lated materials,  ^nd  my  power  nol  less- 
ened, for  adventuring  in  the  track  pursued 
in  the  Evay-Daif  Iktok,  1  find,  gentle 
reader^  since  we  uiscourstd  in  that  work, 
that  lUeworld/and  all  thai  is  Oierean,  have 
changed — I  know  not  huvv  mucli,  nor 
whether  to  the  disadvaiuage  of  my  present 
purpose.  It  i*i  my  intention,  however,  lo 
persevere  in  my  endeavours  to  complete  a 
popular  and  full  record  of  tlie  customs^ 
the  seasons,  and  die  ancienl  usages  of  our 
country. 

Eacn  new  year  has  increased  my  early 
likings^  and  my  love  for  that<iiikH  without 
which  research  cannot  l)€  made  either  into 


antiquity,  or  a  man^s  nelf.  The  most 
bustling  are  not  the  busiest.  The  "  fool  i' 
the  forest' Vas  nol  the  meJancholy  Jaques  : 
he  bestowed  lie  betrothed  coupler,  re- 
commended them  to  pas u me,  and  witli- 
drev^'  before  the  sports  began.  My  pre- 
sent doings  are  not  with  the  great  busi- 
ness that  bestirs  the  world,  yet  I  calculate 
on  many  xvho  are  actors  in  passing  events 
finding  leisure  to  recreate  with  the  coming 
page!=,  whore  will  be  found  many  things 
for  use,  seveial  things  worth  tliinking  over, 
various  articles  of  much  amusement, 
nothing  that  I  have  brought  together 
before,  and  a  [prevailing  feeling  which  is 
well  described  in  these  verses — 


POWIR    AKO    OE^TTtEKtSS, 

Tve  thought,  in  gentle  and  ungentle  hour, 

Of  many  an  act  and  giant  shape  of  power ; 

Of  the  old  kings  with  high  exacting  looks, 

Sceptred  and  globed  ;  of  eagles  on  their  roclc* 

Wiin  straining  feet,  and  that  fierce  mouth  and  drear, 

Answering  the  strain  wiih  downward  drag  austere  ; 

Of  the  rich-headed  lion,  whose  huge  frown. 

All  his  great  ^lure,  gaihering,  seems  to  crown ; 

Then  of  cathedral,  with  its  priestly  height, 

Seen  from  below  at  superstitious  sight ; 

Of  ghastly  castle,  that  elernally 

Holds  its  blind  visage  out  to  the  lone  sea; 

And  of  all  sunless  subterranean  deeps 

The  creature  makes,  who  listens  whileiie  sleeps, 

Avarice;  and  then  of  those  old  earthly  cones 

That  stride,  they  say,  over  heroic  bones  ; 

And  those  stone  heaps  Egyptian,  whose  small  doors 

Look  like  low  (^  '  r  precipitous  shores; 

And  him  great  that  long  sitting  by 

In  seeming  nllti.-  ?:.,  v.  au  stony  eye, 

Sang  at  the  moming*8  touch,  like  poetry  ; 

And  then  of  all  the  fierce  and  bitter  fruit 

Of  the  proud  planting  of  a  tyrannous  foot  ;— 

Of  bruised  ri^Vit^,  and  flourishing  bad  men ; 

Af^d  virt  hear'nwards  from  a  den  ; 

Brute  foi  I  s  ;  and  the  devilish  drouth 

Of  the  fool  caiuiun/s  ever- gaping  mouth  ; 

And  the  bride  widowing  sword  ;  aud  the  harsh  bray 

The  sneering  trumpet  sends  across  the  fray  ; 

And  all  which  lights  the  people-tliinning  star 

That  selfishness  invokes, — tne  horsed  war 

Panting  alon^  with  many  a  Moody  mane. 

Tve  thought  of  all  this  pride  and  all  this  pain, 
And  all  the  insolent  plenitudes  of  power. 
And  I  declare,  by  Ihia  most  qnict  hour. 
Which  holds,  in  different  tasks,  by  the  fire-light, 
Me  and  my  friends  here  this  delightful  night. 
That  Power  itself  has  not  one  half  the  might 
Of  Gentleness*     Tis  want  to  all  true  wealth, 
l*he  uneasy  madman's  force  to  the  wise  health; 
Blind  downward  beating,  to  tlie  eyes  that  see  ; 
Noise  to  penuasion,  doubt  to  certainty ; 
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The  consciousness  of  streagth  in  enemies. 

Who  must  be  strained  upon,  or  else  thev  riif ; 

The  battle  to  the  moon,  who  all  the  while 

High  out  of  hearing  passes  with  her  smile ; 

The  Tempest,  trampUng  in  his  scanty  run, 

To  the  whole  globe,  that  basks  about  the  sun ;  ^ 

Or  as  all  shrieks  and  clangs,  with  which  a  sphere, 

Undone  and  fired,  could  rake  the  midnight  ear, 

Compared  with  that  vast  dumbness  nature  keeps 

Throughout  her  million  starried  deeps, 

Most  old,  and  mild,  and  awful,  and  unbroken,  » 

Which  tells  a  tale  of  peace,  beyond  whatever  was  spoken. 

«.     Uierary  Pocket  Book^  1819. 


Certain  Festival  Days  were  believed, 
formerly, to  prognosticate  the  weather  of  the 
coming  year;  and,  although  the  alteration 
of  the  style,  by  removing  each  festival  about 
twelve  days  forwarder  in  the  calendar, 
created  great  confusion  in  the  application 
of  these  prognostications,  yet  many  an 
ignorant  husbandman  and  astrologer  still 
consults  the  **  critical  days. " 

It  is  not  however  the  particular  day, 
but  the  particular  time  of  year,  which 
justifies  an  expectation  of  particular 
weather. 

There  are  weather  prognostics  derived 
from  St.  Vincent's  Day,  January  22d ;  St. 
Paurs,January25th ;  Candlemas,  February 
2d  ;  St.  John,  June  24th ;  St.  Swithin, 
July  15th  ;  and  St.  Simon  and  Jude,  Oc- 
tober 28th.  But^  to  render  the  prognostics 
concerning  these  or  any  other  days  valid 
and  consistent,  a  constant  relation  should 
subsist  between  the  phenomena  of  each  in 
every  year.  This  is  not  the  case,  and 
therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  the 
fallacy  of  relying  on  the  weather  of  any 
particular  day  is  obvious. 

It  is  true  that  certain  critical  changes  of 
the  weather  usually  take  place,  and  cer- 
tain well  known  plants  begin  to  flower 
in  abundance,  about  the  time  of  certain 
festival  days ;  yet  these  marks  of  the  year 
are  connected  only,  because  the  festivals 
were  appointed  to  be  celebrated  at  the 
weather-changing  and  plant-blowing  sea- 
sons. 

The  fragrant  coltsfoot  in  mild  seasons 
has  the  greatest  quantity  of  its  flowers  at 
Christmas. 

The  dead  nettle  is  generally  in  flower 
en  St.  Vincents  Dav,  January  22d. 

The  winter  hellebore  usually  flowers, 
in  mild  weather,  about  the  conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  Jaooary  35th. 


The  snowdrop  is  almost  proverbially 
constant  to  Candlemas  Day,  or  the 
Purification,  February  2d.  The  mildness 
or  severity  of  the  weather  seems  to 
make  but  little  difference  in  the  time  of 
its  appearance ;  it  comeb  up  blossoming 
through  the  snow,  and  appears  to  evolve 
its  white  and  pendant  flowers,  as  if  by  the 
most  determined  periodical  laws. 

The  yellow  spring  crocus  generally 
flowers  about  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Feb- 
ruary 14th;  the  white  and  blue  species 
come  rather  later. 

The  favorite  daisy  usually  graces  the 
meadows  with  its  small  yellow  and  white 
blossoms  about  February  22d,  the  festival 
day  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona,  whence 
it  is  still  called  in  France  La  Belle  Mar- 
guerite, and  in  England  Herb  Margaret. 

The  early  daffodil  blows  about  St. 
David's  Day,  March  1st,  and  soon  covers 
the  fields  with  its  pendant  yellow  cups. 

The  pilewort  usually  bespangles  the 
banks  and  shaded  sides  of  fields  with  its 
golden  stars  about  St.  Perpetua,  March  7tb. 

About  March  I8th,  the  Day  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, the  magnificent  crown  imperial 
blows. 

The  cardamine  first  flowers  about 
March  25tb,  the  festival  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, commonly  called  Lady  Day.  Like 
the  snowdrop  it  is  regarded  as  the  embjem 
of  virgin  purity,  from  its  whiteness. 

The  Marygold  is  so  called  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  of  the  florets  of  its 
disk  to  the  rays  of  glory  diffused  by  artists 
from  the  Virgin's  head. 

The  violets,  heartseases,  and  prim- 
roses, continual  companions  of  spring, 
observe  less  regular  periods,  and  blow, 
much  longer. 

About  April  23d,  St.  George's  Day,  the 
blue  bell,  or  field  hyacintl),  covers  the 
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fields  and  upland  pasture;*  with  its  bril- 
liant blue^an  emblem  of  the  patron 
saint  of  England — which  poeli  feigned  to 
braid  the  btuehaked  Oceanide*  of  our 
!ied|^trt  iale. 

The  whitethorn  used,  In  the  old  style, 
lo  flower  about  St.  Philip  and  St.  James, 
M:iy  1st, and  thence  was  called  May;  but 
now  the  blackthorii  i3  hardly  out  by  the 
first  of  that  month. 

At  the  Invention  of  the  Cross^May  3d» 
the  poetic  Narcissus,  as  well  as  the  primrose 
peerless,  are  usually  abundant  in  the 
southern  countiea  of  England  ;  and  about 
this  season  Flora  begins  to  be  so  lavish  of 
her  beauties,  that  ihe  holiday  wardrobe  of 
her  more  periodical  handmaids  is  lost 
amidst  the  dazzle  of  a  thousand  "  quaint 
and  enamelled  eyes,"  which  sparkle  on 
her  gorgeous  frontlet »  Plants  of  surpass- 
ing ibeauly  are  blowing  every  hour, 

And  on  ihc  ^recn  turf  euck  tlie  homicd  ihawcrit 
And  purple  »ll  the  gronad  witK  vemml  flowers. 

The  whole  race  of  tulips  come  to  per- 
fection about  the  commemoration  of  St. 
John  Ihe  Evangelist  ante  portum.  May  6th, 
and  the  fields  are  yellow  with  the  crow- 
foots. The  brilliant  light  red  monkey 
poppy,  the  glowing  crimson  peony,  the 
purple  of  the  German  iris,  and  a  thou- 
sand others  are  added  daily.  A  ditifcrent 
tribe  of  plants  begin  to  succeed,  which 
may  be  denominated  solstitial. 

The  yeibw  fla^  is  hoisted  by  the  sides 
of  ponds  and  ditches,  about  St.  Nico^ 
fnede,  June  1st. 

Thv^  ptppioscait  a  red  mantle  over  the 
Belds  an  1  corn  lands  about  St.  Barnabas, 
June  11th. 

The  bright  scarlet  lychnis  flowers  about 
June  2fth,  and  hence  a  poet  calls  tins 
plant  Candetuhrum  ingen^ii  lighted  up  for 
St  John  the  Baptist :  it  is  one  of  the 
raust  regular  tokens  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice. 

The  white  lily  expands  its  candied 
bells  about  the  festival  of  the  \'isitation, 
July  2d, 

The  roies  of  midsummer  remain  in 
perfection  until  they  iade  about  the  feast 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  July  22d. 

Many  similar  coincidences  might  be 
instituted  between  remarkable  days  in  tlie 
calendar  and  the  host  of  summer^'and 
autumnal  flowers  down  to  the  michaelmas 
daisy,  and  various  ancient  documents 
miflht  be  adduced  to  show  a  former  pre- 
vailing belief  ill  the  influence  of  almost 
e\^  firsiival  on  the  periodical  blowing 


of  plants.  For,  in  the  middle  or  dark 
ages,  the  mind  fancied  numberless  signs 
and  emblems,  which  increase  the  list  of 
curious  antiquities  and  popular  super- 
stitions in  *Hhe  short  and  simple  annals 
of  ihe  poor,"  Ttie  pei^uasion  which  oc- 
cupied and  deluded  men's  minds  in  the 
past  days  are  iitill  familiarly  interwoven 
With  the  tales  and  legends  of  infancy 
— that  fair)*  lime  of  life,  when  we  won- 
der at  all  we  see,  and  our  curiosity  is 
most  gmtined  by  that  which  is  most  mar- 
vellous.* 
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THE  MONTHS, 
Jancahv, 

Lo,  my  fair  !   the  morning  laay 
Pep  pi  abroad  from  yonder  hill  ^ 

Phccbut  riaei,  red  and  haiy  ; 

Froat  b*t  t topped  the  village  mi\U 

FEDRUAaV. 

All  arQund  lookt  lad  and  dreary  ^ 

FuL  the  flaky  snow  descend*  : 
Yet  the  red-brf^ait  chirrup!  theerly, 

Wbile  thfl  mittcQ'd  lau  attends. 

Marc  jr. 

Rise  lh«  winds  ai*tl  rock  ilie  cottage, 
Tbaw»  the  roof,  »nd  wet*  the  path  1 

Boreas  coo'ka  the  savory  poUago  ; 
Smoket  the  cake  upon  the  heajtb* 

A  ret  II. 

Sunthinc  intermitf  with  ardor, 
Shadca  By  •wifily  o'er  the  fieldi  ; 

Showen  revive  the  drooping  verdure^  j 
Sweets  the  tuEiiDy  upland  yields. 

May. 

Pearly  l>eaiiit  tho  eye  of  morning  ; 

Child,  forbear  the  deed  unbleat  J 
HawLhom  every  hedge  adorning. 

Pluck  the  flower* — ^bat  spare  the  ntfU 

June, 

Schoolboys,  in  ibe  brook  disportinj^^ 

Spend  the  sultry  hour  of  play  : 
While  the  nymphs  and  swaint  are  eouitingji  J 

Seated  on  the  new-made  hay. 

JOLV. 

Maldf,  wttb  eajth  a  guardian  1over» 

While  the  vivid  lightning  0iei^ 
Hastening  to  the  nearest  cover, 

CLajip  their  hands  before  their  eyes. 


*  Dr.  T.  Por«ttT*t  Perennial  Calendar. 
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August. 

See  the  icapen,  gleaners,  dining. 

Seated  on  the  shady  grass  ; 
O'er  the  gate  the  squire  reclining, 

Slily  eyes  each  ruddy  lass. 

September. 

Hazlt  !  a  sound  like  distant  thunder. 
Murderer,  may  thy  malice  fail  ! 

Tom  from  all  they  love  asunder, 
Widow'd  birds  around  us  wail. 

October. 

Now  Pomona  pours  her  treasure. 
Leaves  autumnal  strew  the  ground  : 

Plenty  crowns  the  market  measure. 
While  the  mill  runs  briskly  round. 

November. 

Now  the  giddy  rites  of  Comus 
Crown  the  hunter's  dear  delight  ; 

Ah  !  the  year  is  6eeing  from  us  : 
Bleak  the  day,  and  drear  the  night 

December. 

Bring  more  wood,  and  set  the  glasses. 
Join,  my  friends,  our  Christmas  cheer, 

Come,  a  catch  ! — and  kiss  the  lasses — 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 


CHARACTERS  IN  ALMANACS. 
Planets. 


0  The  Sun. 
D  The  Moon. 
5J  Mercury. 
2  Venus. 


©  The  Earth. 
^  Mars. 
%  Jupiter. 
^  Saturn. 


Discovered  since  1780. 

y  Uranus.  $  Pallas.  ^  Ceres. 

5^  Juno.         ^  Vesta. 

Concerning  the  old  planets  there  is  suf- 
ficient information :  of  those  newly  dis- 
covered a  brief  notice  may  be  acceptable. 

Uranus  was  called  the  Georgium  Sidus 
by  its  discoverer  Dr.  Herschell,  and,  in 
compliment  to  his  discovery,  some  as- 
tronomers call  it  Herschell.  Before  him 
Dr.  Flamstead,  Bayer,  and  others  had 
seen  and  mistaken  it  for  a  fixed  star,  and 
so  placed  it  in  their  catalogues.  It  is 
computed  to  be  1,800,000,000  of 
miles  from  the  sun ;  yet  it  can  be  seen 
without  a  glass,  on  clear  nights,  like  a 
small  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  of  a 
bluish-white  color,  and  considerably 
brilliant.  To  obtain  a  good  view  of  iu 
disk,  a  telescopic  power  of  nearly  200  is 
requisite. 

Fallas  was  first  seen  on  the  28th  of 
March^  rl802,    at    Bremen    in    Lower 


Saxony,  by  Dr.  Olbers.  It  is  situated  be- 
tweeh  th^  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter ;  is 
nearly  of  the  same  magnitude  witn  Ceres, 
but  less  ruddy  in  color ;  is  surrounded 
with  a  nebulosity  of  almost  the  same  ex- 
tent;  and  revolves  annually  in  about  the 
same  period.  But  Pallas  is  remarkably 
distinguished  from  Ceres,  and  the  other 
primary  planets,  by  the  immense  inclina- 
tion of  its  orbit ;  for  while  they  revolve 
around  tlie  sun  in  paths  nearly  circular, 
and  rise  only  a  few  degrees  above  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  Pallas  ascends  above 
this  plane  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty-five 
degrees.  From  this  eccentricity  of  Pal- 
las being  greater  than  that  of  Ceres,  while 
their  mean  distances  are  nearly  equal,  the 
orbits  of  these  two  planets  mutually  in- 
tersect each  other,  which  is  a  phenomenon 
without  a  parallel  in  the  solar  system. 

Ceret  was  re-discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers, 
after  she  had  been  lost  to  M.  Piazzi  and 
other  astronomers.  She  is  of  a  ruddy 
color,  and  appears,  through  a  proper  te- 
lescope, about  the  size  of  a  star  of  the 
eighth  magnitude,  surrounded  with  a 
large  dense  atmosphere.  She  is  situated 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
and  revolves  around  the  sun  in  four  yean, 
seven  months,  and  ten  days ;  her  mean 
distance  from  it  is  nearly  260,000,000  of 
miles.  The  eccentricity  of  her  orbit  is 
not  great,  but  its  inclination  to  the  eclip- 
tic exceeds  that  of  all  the  old  planets. 

Juno,  On  the  1st  of  September,  1804, 
Professor  Harding  at  Libiensthall,  near 
Bremen,  saw  a  star  in  Pisces,  not  inserted 
in  any  catalogue,  which  proved  to  be  this 
planet. 

Vesta  is  of  the  fifth  apparent  magni- 
tude, of  an  intense,  pure,  white  color,  and 
without  any  visible  atmosphere.  To  ac- 
count for  certain  facts  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  Pallas,  Ceres,  and  Juno,  Dr. 
Olbers  imagined  the  existence  of  another 
planet  in  the  constellations  of  Aries  and 
the  Whale,  and  carefully  examined  them 
thrice  every  year  until  the  29th  of  March, 
1807,  when  his  anticipation  was  realised 
by  finding  in  the  constellation'  of  Virgo 
this  new  planet.* 

Aspects. 

Q  A  planet's  ascending  node. 
^  Descending  node. 
(5  Conjunction,  or  planets  situated  in  the 
same  longitude. 
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[^P  Quadrature,    or    pLaneU     situated   in 
longitudes  differing  three  *i^B  from 
eacii  other* 
Trine. 

Opposition^  or  planets  situated  in  op- 
posite   longiiudes,   or  differing    six 
signs  frotn  eacU  other. 
Sextile. 

Phases  of  iue  Moon\ 

3)  First  Quarter. 
O  I'ul^  Moon 
<l  Last  quarter. 
0  New  Moofi, 


StCKS  OF  11i£  2U>DIA€. 

I^  Sun  cnttr* 

rf*  Arks,  or  the  Ram  .  .  .  Mar.  20. 
^  Taurus t  or  the  Bull  .  .  April19. 
n  Gemini,  or  the  Twins  .  .  May  21. 
©  Cancer,  or  the  Crab  ,  .  June  22- 
IS  Ijfo^  or  the  Lion  ,  .  .  July  23. 
nn  Ftrgo,  or  the  Virgin  .  .  Aug.  23. 
iS  Libra,  or  the  Balance  .  .  Sept.  23* 
ni  Scorpioy  or  the  Scorpion  .  Oct.  23. 
f  Sogtftiirwn^  or  the  Archer  Nov*  22. 
yf  Citpficomus,  or  the  Wild  Goat,  Dec.  22* 
:t:  A^pwritttf  or  the  Water  Bearer,  Jan.  19* 
X  Phra,  or  the  Fishes      .     .     Feb.  18. 


Behold  our  orbit  as  through  twice  sit  signs 

Our  central  Sun  apparently  inclttjcs  : 

The  Golden  Fleece  his  pale  ray  first  adorns, 

Tlien  tuwVds  tlie  Bull  be  winds  and  gilds  bis  homi; 

Castor  and  Pot  lux  then  receive  liis  ray  ; 

On  burning  Cancer  ihen  he  seems  to  stay  ; 

On  flamifig  Leo  pours  the  liquid  shower; 

Then  faints  beneath  (he  Virgin's  conquering  power : 

Now  the  just  Scales  weigh  well  both  day  ana  ni^t; 

The  Scorpion  llien  receives  the  solar  light ; 

Til  en  quivered  Chiron  clouds  bis  wintry  face, 

And  the  tempestuous  Sea-Goat  mends  bis  pace; 

Now  in  the  water  SoVs  warm  beams  are  quench'd. 

Till  with  the  Fishes  he  is  fairly  drencb'd. 

Ttiese  twice  six  signs  euccessively  appear, 

And  mark  the  twelve  months  of  the  circling  year. 


THE  OLDEST  CUSTOM, 

01(1  cuitumA  !  Oh  I  J  love  the  »ounU« 

Uowevcr  umple  they  nuiy  be  : 
lIFhmle'iir  with  time  hath  taDCtion  found 

It  welcome,  ftnd  u  deu  to  mc. 

Unquestionably  the  most  ancient  and 
universal  usage  that  exists  is  that  of  eating ; 
and  therefore  it  is  presumed  that  correct 
inlbrmation,  which  tends  to  keep  up  the 
custom,  will  be  esteemed  by  those  who 
are  enabled  to  indulge  in  the  practice. 
An  old  Kpicure*s  Almanac  happily  affords 
the  means  of  supplying  an  Alimentary 
Calendaft  month  by  month,  leginning 
with  tlie  year. 

AutttMTAMT   CALCSOAfl. 

Jmmwy. — The  present  month  com- 
mences in  the  joyous  season  of  Christmas 
festivity*  which,  a*  Sir  Roger  de  Coterley 
good-naturedly  observesj  could  not  have 
been  conlrivea  to  take  place  ai'  a  better 
titnet 

At  tliis  important  juncture  a  brisk  in- 
terchange of  presents  is  kept  up  between 
the  rciEidfnts  id  London  and  their  fViends 


in  the  country^  from  whom  profuse  sup- 
plies of  turkeys,  geese,  bares,  pheasants, 
and  partridges,  are  received  in  return  for 
barrels  of  oysters  and  baskets  of  Billings 
gate  ttsh.  So  plenteous  and  diversified 
are  the  arrivals  of  poultry  and  game,  in 
the  melropobs,  that,  for  a  repast  of  that 
kind,  an  epicure  could  scarcely  imagine  A 
more  satisfactory  bill  of  fare  than  the 
way-bill  of  one  of  the  Norwich  coaches* 

Tlie  meals  in  season  are  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  pork,  and  house-lamb;  with 
Westphalia  and  north-country  hams.  Can* 
terbury  and  Oxfordshire  brawn,  salted 
chines  and  tons^es. 

Besides  fowls  and  turkeys,  there  are  ca- 
pons, guinea-fowls,  pea-hei  s,  wild-ducks, 
widgeons,  teal,  plovers, and  a  great  variety 
of  wild  water-fowl,  as  well  as  woodcocks, 
snipes,  and  larks. 

The  skill  and  industry  of  the  horticul- 
turist enliven  the  sterility  of  winter  with 
the  verdure  of  spring.  Potatoes,  savoy 
cabbages,  spr6uts,  brocoli,  kale,  turnips, 
onions,  carrots,  and  forced  small  sallads, 
arc  in  season;  and  some  epicures  boast  of 
having  so  far  anticipated  the  coune  of  ve- 
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getable  nature  as  to  regale  their  friends 
at  Christmas  with  asparagus  and  green 
peas. 

There  is  also  an  infinite  variety  of 
puddings  and  pastry,  among  which  the 
plum-pudding  holds^  by  national  prefer- 
ence^tbe  first  rank,  as  the  inseparable  com- 
panion or  follower  of  roast  beef:  puddings 
also  of  semolina,  millet,  and  rice ;  tarts 
of  preserved  fruit,  apple-pies,  and  that 
delicious  medley  the  mince-pie. 

The  appetite  may  be  further  amused  by 
a  succession  of  custards  and  jellies. 

A  dessert  may  be  easily  made  up  of 
Portugal  grapes,  oranges,  apples,  pears, 
walnuts,  and  other  fruits,  indigenous  or 
exotic,  crude  or  candied. 

These  supplies  comprehend  a  great 
proportion  of  the  alimentary  productions 
of  the  year;  and,  indeed,  many  of  the 
main  articles  of  solid  fare  are  in  season 
either  perennially,  or  for  several  months 
in  succession. 

Beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  house-lamb ;  sea- 
salmon,  turbot,  flounders,  soles,  wfiitings, 
Dutch  herrings,  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps, 
eels,  and  anchovies;  fowls,  chickens, 
pullets,  tame  pigeons,  and  tame  rabbits, 
are  perennials. 

Grass-lamb  is  in  season  in  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  September,  and  Oc- 
tober; pork  in  the  first  three  months  and 
four  last  months  of  the  year ;  buck- venison 
in  June,  July,  August,  and  September; 
and  doe-venison  in  October,  November, 
December,  ai^d  January. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  diet,  animal 
or  vegetable,  the  appearance  of  which,  at 
table,  is  limited  to  a  single  month. 

The  fish  in  season  during  January  are 
sea-salmon,  turbot,  thornback,  skate,  soles, 
flounders,  plaice,  haddock,  cod,  whiting, 
eels,  sprats,  lobsters,  crabs,  crayfish, 
oysters,  muscles,  cockles,  Dutch  herrings, 
and  anchovies.  There  is  also  a  small 
supply  of  mackarel  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

The  poultry  and  game  are  turkeys, 
capons,  fowls,  pullets,  geese,  ducklings, 
wild  ducks,  widgeons,  teal,  ploverd,  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  larks,  tame  pigeons,  hares, 
herons,  partridges,  pheasants,  wild  and 
tame  rabbits,  and  grouse. 

Of  fowls  the  game  breed  is  most  es- 
teemed for  flavor.  The  Poland  breed  is 
the  lar|;est.  Dorking  in  Surrey,  and 
Eppingin  Essex,  are  alike  femed  for  good 
poultry.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethnal 
Green  and  Mile  End  are  large  establish- 
meots  for  fattening  all  kinds  of  domestic 


fowls,  for  (he  supply  of  Leadenhall  market, 
and  the  shipping  in  the  port  of  London ; 
these  repositories  have  every  convenience, 
such  as  large  bams,  enclosed  paddocks, 
ponds,  &c. ;  but,  however  well  contrived 
and  managed,  every  person  of  taste  will 
prefer  a  real  barn-door-fed  fowl. 

Norfolk  has  the  reputation  of  breeding 
the  finest  turkeys;  they  are  in  season  hom 
November  to  March,  when  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  turkey-poults. 

The  various  birds  of  passage,  such  as 
wild-ducks,  widgeons,  teal,  plovers,  &c., 
which  arrive  in  the  cold  season,  are  to  be 
found  in  most  parts  of  England;  but 
London  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire. 
There  are  said  to  be  more  than  a  hundred 
varieties  of  the  duck  tribe  alone;  those  with 
red  legs  are  accounted  the  best. 

Plover's  eggs,  which  are  abundant  in 
the  poulterers'  shops,  and  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy,  are  generally  picked  up  by  shep- 
herds and  cottagers  on  the  moors  and 
commons,  where  thev  have  been  dropped 
by  the  birds  during  their  annual  sojourn* 
ment. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN  DIRECTORY. 

In  frosty  weather  wheel  manure  to  the 
plots  or  quarterings  which  require  it. 

Protect  vegetables,  such  as  celery, 
young  peas,  beans,  lettuces,  small  cab- 
bage  plants,  cauliflowers,  endive,  &c., 
from  severe  cold,  by  temporary  coverings 
of  fern -leaves,  long  litter,  or  matting, 
stretched  over  hoops :  remove  these  cover- 
ings in  mild  intervals,  but  not  till  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  thawed,  or  the  sud- 
den action  of  the  sun  will  kill  them. 

During  fine  intervals,  when  the  surface 
is  nearly  dry,  draw  a  little  fine  earth 
around  the  stems  of  peas,  beans,  brocoli. 

Attend  to  neatness.  Remove  dead 
leaves  into  a  pit  or  separate  space  to  form 
mould ;  also  carry  litter  of  every  kind  to 
the  compost  heap. 

Destroy  slugs,  and  the  eggs  of  insects. 

Di^  and  trench  vacant  spaces  when  the 
weather  is  mild  and  open,  and  the  earth 
is  dry  enough  to  pulverize  freely. 

If  the  weather  be  favorable. 

Sow 

Peas;  early  frame  and  charlton  about 
the  first  or  second  week :  Prussian  and 
dwarf  imperial  about  the  last  week. 

Beans;  early  mazagan  and  long  pods 
about  the  first  and  last  week. 
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Lettuce  ;  ia  a  warm  siheltered  spot,  not 
before  the  last  week  :  choose  the  hardy 
iort?,  as  the  cos  and  biown  Dutch. 

Radishes  ;  short  top,  and  early  dwarf, 
in  the  second  and  fourth  week. 

Transplant 
Cabbages ;  enrly  York,   and   sugar   loaf, 
about  the  close  of  the  month. 

Ktirth  up 
The  flterna   of  brocoli  and    savoys;   also 
rows  of  celery,  lo  blanch  and  preserve. 

In  sowing  or  planting  mark  every  row 
with  a  cutting  of  gooseberry,  currant,  china 
rose,  or  some  plant  thai  strikes  root 
quickly.  By  this  you  dislmguish  yf>ur 
rows,  and  gain  a  useful  or  ornamenr  d 
'  thrub  for  transplaiitdtion  at  leisure. * 


Gardens  do  singularly  <!elight,  vvlwr  in 
them  a  man  doih  behold  a  flovirishtng 
show  of  summer  beauties  m  the  mid  si  of 
winter's  force,  and  a  goodly  spring  of 
dowers^  when  abroad  a  leaf  is  not  to  be 
Gerard. 


^illlUittil  1. 

Ci  BCUMCisiOK . — Church  CttUndar, 

NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 

To  further  exemplify  the  ohi  custom  of 
New  Year*s  Gifts,  of  vvhich  there  are  t*iaie- 
menis  at  large  elsewhere,t  a  few  curious 
facts  are  subjoined. 


In   the   year  1604,  upon   New  Year*s 

Day,   Prince   Henry,    then    in    his  tenth 

I  year,  st'nt  lo  bis  father,  kioff  James  J,,  a 

short    {H>em    in   hexameter   I^tiri  verses, 

being  his  first  offering  of  that  kind. 

Booksi  were  not  only  sent  as  presents 
gn  this  day,  but  the  practice  occa.^ioned 
numerous  publications  bearing  the  title, 
a*  a  popular  denomination,  without  iheir 
contents  at  all  referring  to  the  day.  For 
example,  the  followinc;  are  titles  of  some 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum: — 

**A  New-YearVGift,  dedicated  to  the 
Tope**  tJoliness  1579.**  4io. 

"A  NewA'earVGift  to  be  presented  to 
ilie  King's  most  eKcellpnl  Majestie  :  with 
ft  paiiion  from  bis  loy ale  Subjects,  I  $46." 


ito. 


**  D^nitstie  Oarrfftntf't  Munual . 
t  In  ttis  Svevy.Day  BoK%k, 


"The  comp'cte  New- Year's  Gift,  or 
Religions  Meditations,  1725,"  l2mo. 

**  The  Young  Gentleman's  New- Year's 
Gift,  or  Advice  lo  a  Nephew,  1729."  12mo. 

Among  the  works  published  under  this 
title,  the  most  curious  is  a  very  diminutive 
and  extremely  rare  volume  called  **The 
Ntw-Year*s  Gift,  presented  at  court  from 
the  Lady  Farvula,  to  the  Lord  Minimus 
(commonly  called  little  Jefiery),  her  ma- 
jesty's servant — with  a  letter  penned  in 
short  band,  wherein  is  proved  that  little 
things  are  better  than  great.  Written  by 
Microphilus,  1636."  This  very  singular 
publication  was  written  in  clefence  of 
JefTery  Hudson,  whn,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L|  was  a  celebrated  dwarf,  and 
had  been  ridiculed  by  Sir  William  Dave- 
nan  t,  in  a  poem  called  J  etfreidos,concerniiig 
a  supposed  battle  between  jeffery  and  ft 
tuikey-cock.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  le- 
vived  the  popuhrity  of  the  lillle  hero  by 
introducing  him  into**  Peverelofthe  Peak. 

Jvjfcry  Hudson 

was  born  at  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire. 
At  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  being 
then  only  eighteen  inches  hij^b,  he  was  re- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  dnke  of  Buck- 
ingham, wlio  resided  at  Burleigh- on-the 
hill.  On  a  visit  from  king  Charles  L 
and  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  the  duke 
caused  little  Jeflfery  to  be  sen'cd  up  to 
table  in  a  cold  pie,  which  the  duchess  pre* 
seated  to  her  majesty.  From  that  lime 
her  majesty  kept  him  as  her  dwarf;  and 
in  that  capacity  he  afforded  much  en* 
leriainment  at  court.  Though  insignificant 
in  stature,  bis  royal  mistress  employed 
him  on  a  mission  of  delicacy  and  import- 
ance ;  for  in  1630  her  roajeiity  sent  him  lo 
France  to  bring  over  a  midwife,  on  re- 
luming with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Dunkirkers,  and  despoiled  of  many 
rich  presents  to  the  queen  from  her  mother 
Mary  de  Medicis:  he  lost  to  the  value  of 
£2500  belonging  to  himself,  which  he  had 
received  as  gifts  from  that  princess  and 
ladies  of  the  French  court.  It  was  in  re- 
ference lo  diis  embassy  that  Daveuant 
wrote  his.  mortifying  poem,  in  which  he 
laid  the  scene  at  Dunkirk,  and  represented 
Jeffery  to  have  been  rescued  from  the  en- 
raged turkey-cock  by  the  courage  of  the 
gentlewoman  he  escorted.  Jeffery  is  said 
to  have  a*»sumed  much  consequence  after 
his  emba^y,  and  to  have  been  impatient 
under  the  teaming  of  the  courtiers,  and  the 
insolent  provocations  of  the  don^estics  of 
the  i)abc«.    Unt  of  his  tormentors  was 
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WHOU  AV  CKGHAVINa  IM  WtERtl'S  DIDLE,  1594 


ihe  king's  porter,  a  man  of  ^gnntic  height, 
ip»^»  in  a  masque  al  court,  drew  Jefifery 
Lout  of  his  packet,  to  the  surprise  and  mcr- 
Irimefit  of  all  the  spectators.     This  porter 
lod    dvarf  are  commemoniled  by  a  re- 
prefeotaiioQ   of   them    in   a   well-known 
lief,  on  a  stone  affixed,  and  still  re- 
gain the  front  of  a  house  on  the  north 
of  Newgate  Street,  near  Bagnio  Court. 
t'sides  his  misadventure  with  the  Dun* 
trkfrs,  he   wa^f  captured   by   a  Turkish 
3vef,  and  sold  for  a  slave  into  Barbary, 
■  hence  he  was  redeemed.     On  the  break* 
iiig  out  of  the  troubles  in    England,  he 
pvas  made  a  captain  in  the  royal  army,  and 
Hn   1644   attended  the  queen  to  Fruncp, 
Inhere  h<*  received  a  provocation  from  Mr. 
ll'rofU,  a  young  man  of  family,  which  he 
jlook  so  deeply  to  heart,  that  a  challenge 
icniued.      Mr.    Crofts    appeared    nn    the 
[ground  armed  with  a  syringe.     This  lu- 
Idicrous  weapon  was  an   additional    and 
I  deadly  insult  to  the  poor  creature's  feel- 
[in'^s.     There  ensued  a  real  duel,  in  which 
[the  antagonists  were  mounted  on   horse- 
Lback,  and  Jeffery,  with  the  first  fire  of  his 
Ipistol,  killed  Mr  Crofts  on  the  spot,     lie 
Iretnaiiied  in    France  till    the  restoration, 
vhen  he  returned  to  England,     hi    t6B2 
was  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  con- 
nivance in  the  Popish  Plot,  and  committed 
to  the  gale-house  in  Westminster,  wliere 
he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

Af  a  phenomenon  more  remarkable  of 
Ijeffery  Hudson  than  his  stature^  it  is  said 
[that  he  remained  at  the  height  of  eighteen 
liuches  till  he  was  thiriy,  when  he  ^hot  up 
llo  thret  fe«t  nine  inches,  and  there  fixed. 


His  waistcoat  of  blue  satin,  slashed,  and 
ornamented  with  pirtked  white  silk,  and 
his  breeches  and  slockmgs,  in  one  piece  of 
blue  satin, are  preserved  in  the  Asbmoleau 
Museum  at  Oxford.* 

Dwarft. 

The  Romans  kept  dwarfs,  as  we  do 
monkies,  for  diversion  ;  and  some  persoua 
even  carried  on  the  cruel  trade  of  stopping 
the  growth  of  children  by  confininj^  them 
in  chests:  most  dwarfs  came  from  Syria 
and  Egypt.  Father  K  ire  her  published  an 
engraviii^  of  an  ancient  bronze,  represent- 
ing one  of  lliese  dwarfs ;  arid  Count  Cay- 
lers  another  print  of  a  similar  br^nze« 
Dwarfs  commonly  went  unclotht^d,  and 
decked  with  jewels.  One  of  our  queens 
carried  a  dwarf  about  for  the  admiration 
of  spectators.f  Dwarfs  and  defoimed 
persons  were  retained  to  ornamenl  the 
tables  of  princes. J 

Wierix's  Bible  contains  a  plale  by  John 
Wierix,  representing  the  feast  of  Dives, 
with  Lazarus  at  his  door.  In  the  rich 
man's  banqueting  room  there  is  a  dwajf 
to  contribute  to  the  merriment  of  the  com- 
pany, according  to  the  custom  among 
people  of  rank  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  little  fellow,  at  play  with  a  monkey, 
is  the  subject  of  the  engraving  on  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

Pigmie$, 

Among  vulgar  errors  is  set  down  thin, 
that  there  is  a  nation  of  pigmies,  not  above 

•  Granger.     Wiilpole'*  Painttn. 
t   Fo«br9lic*»  Encyclopedia  Off  AoliH«»l»e»» 


iwo  or  three  feel  high,  and  that  they  so- 
lemnly sel  111  em  selves  in  battle  to  fight 
against  lire  cranes,  **  Sirabo  thought  this 
a  fiction;  and  our  age,  which  has  fully 
discovered  all  the  vfoudera  of  the  world, 
as  fully  declares  it  lo  he  one."*  This 
refers  to  accounts  of  the  Pechinians  of 
Ethiopia,  who  are  represented  of  small 
stature,  and  as  being  accustomed  every  year 
to  drive  away  the  cranes  which  flocked  to 
their  country  in  the  winter*  Tliey  are 
pourlrayed  on  ancient  gems  mounted  on 
cocks  or  partridges,  to  fight  the  cranes ; 
or  carrying  grasshoppers^  and  leaning  on 
-staves  to  support  the  burthen  i  also,  in  a 
shell,  playing  with  two  flutes,  or  fishing 
with  a  line.f 

Crane  i. 

A  crane  was  a  sumptuous  dish  at  the 
tables  of  the  great  in  ancient  times, 

\\'illiam  the  Conqtieror  was  remarkable 
for  an  immense  paunch,  and  withal  was 
so  exactf  so  nice  and  curious  in  his  re- 
pasta,    that     when    his    prime    favorite, 
Vvilliam  FitzOsbornei  who,  as  dapifer  or 
steward  of  the  houHehotd,  had  the  charge 
of  the  curey,  served  hira  with  the  flesh  of 
a  crane  scarcely  half  roasted,  the  king  was 
so  highly   exasperated   that   he  lifted  up 
his  fist^  and  would  have  struck  him,  had 
not   Eudo,  who   was   appointed    dapifer 
immediately  after,  warded  off  the  blow.  J 
Tame  cranes,  kept  in  the  middle  ages, 
i  Rre  said  to  have  stood  before  the  table  at 
\  dinner^  and  kneeled,  and  bowed  the  head, 
when    a   bishop   gave    the   benediction .§ 
But  how  they  knelt  is  as  fairly  open  to 
enquiry,  as  how  Dives  could  take  his  seat 
I  in  torment,  as  he  did,  according  to  an  old 
Lcaro^  **  all  on  a  serpent*s  koee.** 

ROYAL  HEW  YEAR  GIFTS, 

1605,  the  year  after  prince  Henry 
nled  his  verses  to  James  I.,  Sir  Dud- 
ey  Cu)  Icton  writes  : — *'  New  year's  day 
passed  without  any   solemnity,   and   the 
j  eiorbitant  gift^  that  were  wont  to  be  used 
I  St  that  time  are  so  far  laid  by,  that   the 
1  accustomed  present  of  the  pur*e  of  gold 
'  was  bard  to  be  had  without  asking."     It 
I  ajipears,  however,  that  in  this  year  the 
,  Earl  of  Huntingdon    presented   and  re* 
I  ceived  a  new  year's  gift.     His  own  words 
I  record  the  method  of  presenting  and  re- 
ceiving it. 

*  Bnnd.  f  Foftbroke. 

/  p0gge0*  Form  »>/  ftuty,  vi.     ^  Foftbrokv, 


**  The  manner  of  pretenting  a  New-yere*i 
gifU  to  hit  Majestic  from  the  £arie  of 
Huntingdon. 

**  You  must  buy  a  new  purse  of  about 
vji.  price,  and  put  thereinto  xx  pieces  of 
new  gold  of  xxi.  a-piece,  and  go  to  the 
presence-chamber,  where  the  court  is, 
upon  new-yere's  day,  in  the  morning 
about  8  o'clock e,  and  deliver  the  purse 
and  the  gold  unto  my  Lord  Chamberlain 
then  you  must  go  down  to  the  Jewell* 
house  for  a  ticket  to  receive  xviiiJ.  vi^/.  as 
a  gift  to  your  pains,  and  give  vid.  there 
to  the  boy  for  your  ticket ;  then  go  to 
Sir  William  X'ealfs  office,  and  shew  your 
ticket,  and  receive  your  xviiij,  virf.  Then 
go  to  the  Jewell-house  again,  and  make 
a  piece  of  plate  of  xxx  ounces  weight, 
and  marke  it,  and  then  in  the  afternoone 
you  may  go  and  fetch  it  away,  and  then 
give  the  gentleman  who  delivers  it  you 
xls.  in  gold,  and  ^ive  to  \^^^  boy  iij.  and 
to  the  porter  viii/  * 


PEERS    NEW  ytAR  S  CI  mi. 

From  the  household  book  of  Henry  Al- 
gernon Percy,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, in  15 II ,  it  appears,  that,  when  the 
earl  was  at  home,  he  was  acensiomed  to 
give  on  new*year*s  day  as  follows, — 

To  the  king's  servant  bringing  a  new- 
year^s  gift  from  the  king,  if  a  special  ftiend 
of  bis  lordship,  £G,  13*,  4rf. ;  if  only  a 
servant  to  tlie  king,  £5. 

To  the  servant  bringing  the  queen's 
tiew-year*3  gift  £3*  6«.  8i. 

To  the  servant  of  his  son-in-law,  bring- 
ing a  new-year's  gift,  13^*  4J. 

To  the  servant  bringing  a  new-year't 
gift  from  his  lordship^  son  and  heir,  the 
lord  Percy,  \2d. 

To  the  daily  minstrels  of  the  household, 
as  his  I  ah  ret,  lute,  and  rebeck,  upon  new- 
year's  day  in  the  morning,  when  tliey 
play  at  my  lord's  chainbei  door,  20*.  vii. 
I3jr.  4ii,  for  my  lord  and  6jr*  8<^,  for  my 
lady,  if  she  be  at  my  lord's  linding,  and 
not  at  her  own.  And  for  playing  at  my 
lord  Percy's  chamber  door  2j.,  and  8<f  a 
piece  for  playing  at  each  of  my  lord*s 
younger  sons. 

To  each  of  my  lord^s  three  henclimen) 
when  they  give  his  lordship  gloves,  6*.  %d* 

To  the  grooms  of  his  lordship^s  cham-^ 
bcr,  to  put  tn  Uieir  box,  20«, 
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My  lord  useth  aud  accustometh  to'give 
yearly,  when  his  lordship  is  at  home,  and 
bath  an  Abbot  of  misrule  in  Chnotmaiy  in 
his  lordship's  bouse,  upon  aew-year*s 
day,  in  lewazd,  20i. 

M  his  lordsbip's  o£Bcer  of  aims,  herald, 
or  pnxsuiTant,  for  crying  '^  Largess*'  before 
his  lordship  on  new-year*s  day,  as  upon 
the  twelfUi  day  following,  for  each  day, 
10«. 

To  his  lordship's  six  trumpets,  when 
they  play  at  my  lord's  chamber  door,  on 
new-year's  day  in  the  rooming,  Ids.  4d. 
for  my  lord,  and  65.  8d.  for  my  lady,  if 
she  be  at  my  lord's  finding. 

To  his  lordship's  footmen,  when  they 
do  give  his  lordship  gloves  in  the  monv- 
ing,  each  of  tliem  3«.  ^.* 

REMARKABLE  NEW  YEAR's  GIFTS. 

Sir  John  Harrington,  of  Bath,  sent  to 
James  I.  (then  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
only)  at  Christmas,  1 602,  for  a  New-year's 
gift,  a  curious  *'  dark  lantern.''  The  top 
was  a  crown  of  pure  gold,  serving  also  to 
cof er  a  perfume  pan ;  within  it  was  a 
shield  of  silver  embossed,  to  reflect  the 
light ;  on  one  side  of  whidi  were  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  story  of  the  birth  and  passion  of  Christ 
^  as  it  is  found  graved  by  a  king  of  Scots 

t David  II.]  that  was  prisoner  in  Notting- 
am."  Sir  John  caused  to  be  inscribed  in 
Latin,  on  this  present,  the  following  pas- 
sage for  his  majesty's  perusal,  "  Lord  re- 
member me  when  thou  comest  iuto  thy 
kingdom."  Mr.  Park  well  observes  of 
this  New-year's  lantern,  that  **  it  was 
evidently  iabricated  at  a  moment  when 
tiie  lamp  of  life  grew  dim  in  the  frame  of 
queen  Elizabeth  :  it  is  curious  as  arelique 
of  court-craA,  but  it  displays  a  *  darkness 
visible'  in  the  character  of  our  politic 
knight,  and  proves  that  he  was  an  early 
worshipper  of  the  regal  sun  which  rose  in 
the  nortn,  though  his  own  *  notes  and  pri- 
vate remembrances' would  seem  to  .indicate 
a  different  disposition."  In  truth  the 
"  regal  sun"  of  the  north  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared above  the  horizon ;  for  Elizabeth 
was  sAll  living,  and  the  suppliant  to  her 
expected  successor  was  actually  writing 
of  her,  in  these  terms :  **  I  find  some  less 
mindful  of  what  they  are  soon  to  lose, 
than  of  what  perchance  they  may  hereafter 
get.  Now,  on  my  own  part,  X  cannot 
blot  from  my  memory's  table  t^e  goodn^ 
of  our  sovereign  lady  to  me, , even  (I  will 

•    Antiquarian  Repertory. 


say)  before  bom.  Her  affection  to  my 
mother,  wira  waited  in  her  privy  chamber, 
lier  bettering  the  state  of  my  father's  for- 
tune, her  watchings  over  my  youth,  her 
liking  to  my  fi-ee  speech,  &c.,  have  rooted 
such  love,  such  dfutiful  remembrance  of 
her  princely  virtues,  that  to  turn  askant 
from  her  condition  with  tearless  eyes  would 
stain  and  foul  the  spring  and  fount  of  grati- 
tude." The  grieving  knight'wrote  thus  of  his 
"  sovereign  lady,"  to  his  own  wife,  whom 
he  calls  "  sweet  Mall,"  two  days  after  he 
had  dispatched  the  dark  lantern  to  James, 
with  "Lord  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdom."* 
Dark  Lantern. 
It  is  a  persuasion  among  the  illiterate 
that  it  is  not  lawfiU  to  go  about  with  a 
dark  lantern.     This  groundless  notion  is 

S resumed  to  have  been  derived  either  from 
ruy  Fawkes  having  used  a  dark  lantern 
as  a  conspirator  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
or  from  the  regulation  of  the  curfew  which 
required  all  fires  to  be  extinguished  by^a 
certain  hour. 

Lanterns. 
lanterns  were  in  use  among  the  an- 
cients. One  was  discovered  in  the  sub- 
terranean ruins  of  Herculaneum.  Some 
lanterns  were  of  horn,  and  others  of 
bladder  resembling  horn.  One  of  Stosch's 
gems  represents  Love  enveloped  in  dra- 
pery, walking  softly,  and  carrying  a  lan- 
tern in  his  hand.  The  dark  lantern  of 
the  Roman  sentinels  was  square,  covered 
on  three  sides  with  black  skin,  and  on  the 
other  side  white  skin,  which  permitted  the 
liglit  to  pass.  On  the  Trojan  column  is  a 
great  snip-lantem  hanging  before  the 
poop  of  the  vessel.  With  us,  lanterns 
were  in  common  use  very  early.  That 
horn-lanterns  were  invented  by  Alfred 
is  a  common,  but  apparently  an  erroneous 
statement;  for  Mr.  Fosbroke  shows  that 
not  only  horn,  but  glass  lanterns  were 
mentioned  as  in  use  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  many  years  before  Alfred  lived. 
That  gentleman  cites  from  Aldhelm,  who 
wrote  in  the  seventh  century,  a  passage  to 
this  effect,  **  Let  not  the  glass  lantern 
be  despised,  or  that  made  of  a  shorn  hide 
and  osier-twigs ;  or  of  a  thin  skin,  al- 
though a  brass  lamp  may  excel  it."  Our 
ancient  hand-lantern  was  an  oblong  square, 
carried  the  narrow  end  uppermost,  with 
an  arched  aperture  for  the  light,  and  a 
square  handle.t 

*  NugaB  Amiquae  i.  321,  325. 
t  Barriogton's  Obs.  un  Anc.  S\%xulc«-    BtMi^. 
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Lantern  and  Candle-tighi. 

Tliis  was  ilie  visual  cry  of  the  oM  Loo- 
doM  bellman.  It  is  mentioned  as  such  by 
I  ley  wood  in  tlie  "  liape  of  Lucrece.'^ 

Lantern  and  c&adle  Hglit-here, 
Maidft  ha'  light  there, 
Thtti  gr>  th«  erict. 

The  same  writer^  in  "Edward  IV., 
1626,'*  speaks  of  "  no  more  calling  of  Ian- 
thorn  and  candle  light."  Httice  two 
tractjs  by  Dekkei  bear  the  title  of  "  Lan- 
thorn  and  candle-light :  or  the  bellman's 
night-walk/'*  Two  other  tracts,  also  by 
Dekker,  are  entitled  ^*  English  vjUanies, 
&LC.,  discovered  by  lanthorne  and  candle- 
light, and  the  help  of  a  new  cryer,  called 
O-Per-Se-O,  1648,"  &c. 

LANDLORDS*  AND  TCMAKTS'  Jf£W-TEAR*S 
GIFTS* 

In  a  MS*  book  of  disbursements  of  sir 
John  Francklyn»  bort.,  at  his  house  at 
Wilsden  in  Middlesex,  is  an  accotmi  q( 
New-year's  g:ifts  in  1625. 

t.d. 
To  the  musicians  in  the  tnoming  1  6 
To  the  woman  who  brought  an 

apple  stuck  with  nuts  ...  1   0 
To  a  boy  who  brought  two  ca- 
pons  .10 

Paid  for  the  cup 16 

The  last  item  is  supposed  to  hav^e  been 
for  a  drink  from  the  wassaii>cup,  which 
girls  were  accustomed  to  offer  at  new- 
yeai's  tide,  in  expectation  of  a  gift.  The 
apple  stuck  with  nuts  may  have  beeu  a 
rustic  imitation  of  the  common  new- year's 

f  gift  of  "an  orange  stuck  with  cloves," 
tnantioned  by  Den  Jouson  in  his  CHrist- 
naas  Miisque.  The  new-year's  gift  of  ca- 
pons   from    tenants    to   their    landlords 

[  ippears  from  Cowley  to  have  been  cus- 

[tomary. 

Ye  used  in  the  former  dayt  to  fall 
PrONtlrat«  unto  your  landlord  in  hu  hall, 
Wheo   with  low  legs,  and   in   in  humble 

guiw*. 
Ye  offcTed  up  a  capon  «acri/ic« 
Unto  his  wnnhip  at  a  Ncw-y ear's  tide. 

This  custom  of  capon-giving  is  also 
mentioned  by  Bishop  lUll,  in  one  of  his 
satires. 

Yet  roust  be  haunt  bit  greedy  landlord's 
hall 

With  often  presents  at  each  festival ; 


"   Nm/^'m  GtoMmry^ 


^ m 


With   rramtticd    caponi   every  New-year*s 

rooin, 
Or  with  green  cheeses  when  hit  sheep  aie 

shorn.* 

A  manuscript  of  ceremonies  and  scr* 
vices  at  conn,  in  the  lime  of  king  Henry 
\'II,,  entitled  a  "  Uoyalle  Book,"  formerly 
belonging  to  the  distinguished  antiquary 
Peter  I^e  Neve,  Norroy  king  at  arms^  and 
supposed  by  him  to  have  been  written  by 
an  esquire  or  gentleman-usher  of  that  sove- 
reign, contains  tlie  order  of  regal  cere- 
mony to  this  effect : — 

On  Kew-y ear's  Day  the  king  ought  to 
wear  his  surcoat,  and  his  kirlle,  and  his 
pane  of  ermine ;  and,  if  his  pane  be  five 
ermine  deep,  a  duke  shall  be  but  four; 
an  earl  three*  And  the  king  must  have 
on  his  head  his  hat  of  estate,  and  his 
sword  before  him ;  the  chamberlain, 
the  steward,  the  treasurer,  the  comp- 
troller, and  !he  ushers,  before  the  sword; 
and  before  them  all  other  lords^  save  only 
them  that  wear  robes;  and  they  must 
follow  the  king:  and  the  greatest  estate  to 
lead  the  queen.  This  array  belongs  to 
the  feasts  of  New-year*s  Day,  Candlemas 
Day,  Midsummer  Day,  the  Assumption 
of  our  Lady,  and  the  Nativity  of  our 
Ladv,  as  it  pt ease th  the  king.  And,  if  two 
of  the  king^s  brethren  be  iJiere,  one  is  to 
lead  the  queen,  and  another  to  go  with 
him  that  beareth  the  train  of  the  king ; 
and  else  no  man  in  England,  save  the 
prince. 

Also,  the  king  going  in  a  day  of  estate 
in  procession,  trowned,  the  queen  ought 
not  to  go  in  that  procession  without  the 
queen  be  crowned ;  but  to  abide  in  her 
closet  or  travers,  or  else  where  il  pleaseth 
the  king  that  she  shall  abide. 

On  Ne%v-y ear's  Day  in  the  morning, 
the  king,  when  he  cometh  to  his  foot- 
schete,  an  usher  of  the  chamber  to  be 
ready  at  the  chamber  door»  and  say, 
"  Sire,  here  is  a  year's  gift  coming  from 
the  qyeen/^  And  then  he  shall  say,  **  Let 
il  come  in,  sire.*'  And  then  the  usher 
shall  let  in  the  messenger  with  the  gift,  and 
then,  after  thai,  the  greatest  estatf's  ser- 
vant that  is  come,  each  one  after  the  other 
according  to  their  estate;  and,  after  that 
done,  all  other  lords  and  ladies  after  their 
estate.  And  all  this  while  the  kfng  must 
sit  a  I  his  foot-schete.  This  done,  the 
chamberlain  shall  send  for  the  treasurer  of 
the  chamber,  and  charge  tlie  treasurer  to 
give  the  messenger  that  bringeth  the  queen*8 

*  Arib»ologn* 
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Sifty  if  he  be  a  knight,  ten  marks ;  and  if 
e  be  an  esquire  eight  marks,  or  at  the 
least  one  hundred  shillings :  and  the  king's 
mother  one  hundred  shillings ;  and  those 
that  come  from  the  king's  brothers  and 
sisters,  each  of  them,  six  marks  :  and  to 
every  duke  and  duchess,  each  of  them, 
five  marks ;  and  every  earl  and  countess 
forty  shillings.  These  be  the  rewards  of 
them  that  bring  year's  gifts.  Whether  the 
king  will  do  more  or  less,  this  hath  been 
done.  And  this  done  the  king  goeth  to 
make  him  ready,  and  go  to  his  service  in 
what  array  he  liketh. 

The  tfneen,  in  likewise,  to  sit  at  her 
foot-schete,  and  her  chamberlain  and 
ushers  to  do  as  the  king's  did.  Her  re- 
wards to  them  that  bring  her  gifts  shall 
not  be  so  good  as  the  king's.* 

The  receiving  and  giving  of  New-year's 
gifts  by  the  king  is  discontinued.  The 
only  remains  of  this  ancient  custom  at 
court  now  is,  that  the  two  chaplains  in 
waiting  on  New-year*s  Day  have  each  a 
crown-piece  laid  under  their  plates  at 
dinner.f 

PLAT  AT  THE  GROOM  PORTER's. 

On  New-year*s  Day,  1668,  Mr.  Pepys, 
in  his  diary,  says  that  after  dinner  he  went 
to  the  Duke's  Theatre,  and  *'  Thence  to 
Whitehall,  and  then  walked  up  and  down 
the  house  awhile.  By-and-by  I  met  with 
Mr.  Brislaod,  and  having  it  in  my  mind 
this  Christmas  to  do,  what  I  never  can 
remember  that  I  did,  go  to  see  the  gaming 
at  the  Groom-PortePs,  he  did  lead  me 
thither ;  where,  after  staying  an  "hour,  they 
began  to  play  at  about  eight  at  night. 
And  to  see  the  formality  of  the  groom- 
porter,  who  is  the  judge  of  all  disputes  in 
play,  and  all  quarrels  that  may  arise 
therein,  and  how  his  under-officers  are 
there  to  observe  true  play  at  each  table, 
and  to  g^ve  new  dice,  is  a  consideration  I 
never  could  have  thought  had  been  in  the 
world,  bad  I  not  now  seen  it." 

Mr.  Evelyn  saw  Charles  II.  play  at 
the  groom-porter's  on  Twelfth  Night,  1662. 
He  speaks  of  the  excess  with  reprobation. 
For  ffis  observations,  and  an  account  of 
the  office  of  groom-porter,  see  further  on, 
in  this  month. 

PRIVCE  OF  MISRULE. 

1662,  January  1,  Mr.  Evelyn  says,  in 
his  Diary,  **  I  went  to  London,  invited  to 

*  Amiq.  Rep. 
f  Mr.  Niehob,  PiogrwMt  Q.  Eli«.  pref. 


the  solemn  foolerie  of  the  Prince  de  la 
Grainge,  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  came 
the  king  TCharles  II.),  the  duke,  &c.  It 
began  with  a  grand  masque,  and  a  formal 
pleading  before  the  mock  princes,  gran- 
dees, nobles,  and  knights  of  the  sun.  He 
had  his  lord  chancellor,  chamberlain, 
treasurer,  and  other  royal  officers,  glori- 
ously clad  and  attended.  It  ended  in  a 
magnificent  banquet.  One  Mr.  Lort  was 
the  young  spark  who  maintained  the  pa- 
geantry." 

HEW  year's  DAT  IN  FRANCE. 

As  earlv  in  the  morning  as  people  can 
possibly  dress  themselves  in  proper  attire, 
they  set  out  on  a  round  of  visits  to  rela- 
tions and  friends,  to  wish  them  a  happy 
new  year  and  to  present  them  with  bon- 
bons. The  relations  are  first  visited,  be- 
ginning with  those  nearest  in  affinity, 
then  Uiose  that  are  ftirther  removed,  and 
lastly  come  the  friends  and  acquaintances. 
It  is  a  contest  of  politeness  on  this  occa^ 
sion  who  shall  start  first,  and  anticipate 
the  call  of  a  relation  or  friend. 

The  shops  of  the  confectioners  are 
dressed  up  on  the  day  before  with  look- 
ing-glasses, intermixed  with  festoons  of 
silk  or  muslin,  and  bunches  of  ribands'^ 
or  (lowers.  The  counters  are  covered 
with  clean  table-cloths,  and  set  out  with 
cakes,  sweetmeats,  dried  fruits,  and  bon- 
bons, constructed  into  pyramids,  castles, 
columns,  or  any  form  which  the  taste  of 
the  decorator  may  suggest;  and  in  the 
evening  the  shops  are  illuminated  for  the 
reception  of  company,  who  come  to  buy 
bon-bons  for  the  next  day.  Endless  are 
the  devices  for  things  in  which  they  are 
to  be  enclosed  ;  theie  are  little  boxes  or 
baskets  made  of  satin  ornamented  with 
ffold,  silver,  or  foil;  balloons,  books, 
fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  oranges ;  or 
vegetables,  such  as  a  cauliflower,  a  root  of 
celery,  an  onion ;  any  thing,  in  short, 
which  can  be  made  of  t^onfectionary,  with 
a  hollow  within,  to  hold  the  bon-bons. 
The  most  prevailing  device  is  called  a 
comet,  which  is  a  small  cone  ornamented 
in  different  ways  with  a  bag,  to^draw  over 
and  close  the  large  end.  In  these  con- 
trivances, the  prices  of  which  vary  from 
one  livre  to  fifty,  the  bon-bons  are  pre- 
sented by  those  who  choose  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  them ;  by  those  who  do  not 
they  are  only  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper; 
but  it  is  indispensable  that  bon-bons  in 
some  way  or  otner  be  presented.  In  the  se 
visits  to  friends,  and  in  gossiping  at  the 


coBfecti oners'  shops,  which  are  the  great 
lounge  for  the  occaiioD,  the  moming  of 
New-year's  day  is  pa^^sed,  A  dinner  is 
given  by  some  merober  of  the  fiimily  to 
all  the  rest,  and  ihe  evening  conclydes 
with  cards,  dancing,  or  anv  other  arause- 
ineEt  that  may  be  preferred. 

The  decorations  of  the  confectioners' 
shops  remain  till  twelfth-day  ;  when  there 
is  a  ceremony  of  drawing  twelflh-cake,  dif- 
fering from  the  mode  in  England,  The 
cake  is  very  plain  in  its  composition, 
being  not  better  than  a  common  bon^  but 
large,  so  as  to  cut  into  slices.  In  one 
part  a  bean  is  introduced ;  and  the  per- 
^who  draws  the  slice  with  the  bean  is 
I  or  queen,  according  lo  the  sex  of 
Rrawer,  Every  one  then  drinks  to 
^  the  health  of  the  new  sovereign,  who  re- 
ceives the  general  homage  of  the  company 
for  the  evening.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany have  no  name  or  title  of  distinction. 


a  copy  to  as  many  confectioners  as  cho«e 
to  purchase  one.  Issue  hereupon  was 
agfLin  joined^  and  another  verdict  in  favor 
of  tiie  poet  established  his  right  of  sell- 
ing and  reselling  his  mottoes  for  bcm*bons 
to  all  the  confectioners  in  the  universe^ 


Two  remarkable  lawsuits  between  a 
confectioner  and  u  poet  arose  out  of  the 
celebration   of    New-year*s    Day.       The 

I  poet  had  been  employed  by  the  con- 
fectioner to  write  some  mottoes  tn   verse 

t  Ibr  his  New-years  Day  bon-bons ;  and 
the  agreement  %vas,  that  he  was  to  have 
six  livres  for  five  hundred  couplets.  The 
poet  delivered  his  couplets  in  manu* 
script,  according  to  the^  agreement  as  be 
understood  it;  to  this  the  confectioner 
objected,  because  he  understood  th»fy 
were  to  be  printed,  and  ready  for  enclos- 
ing within  his  bon-bons.  The  poet  an- 
swered that  not  a  word  had  passed  on 
the  subject  of  printino^,  and  tliat  he 
should  not  have  agreed  to  furnish  the 
mottoes  at  so  low  a  price  if  he  had  iinder- 

I  stood  the  printing  was  lo  be  included. 
ThLTeupou  the  parties  joined  issue,  and  a 
verdict  was  found  for  the  poet ;  because^ 
a&  no  mentiorn  of  printing  was  made,  the 
confectioner  had  no  claim  to  expect  it ; 
and  because  six  livre^  was  as  Little  as 
could  possibly  be  given  for  such  a  num- 
ber of  Une»  in  manuscript.  After  this 
metion  against  the  confectioner  was  settled, 
the  man  of  bon-bons  brought  an  action 
against  the  son  of  Apollo,  for  that  the 
poet  had  sold  a  copy  of  the  same  mottoes 
to  another  conftK;tioner,  whereas  the 
plaintiff  had  understood  that  they  were  to 
be  exclusively  his.  The  defendant  an- 
fwered  that  not  a  word  had  passed  indi- 
cating a  transfer  of  exclusive  right ;  and  he 
maintained  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  sell 


MEMORY  «3\RLAN0S. 

IFor  the  Year  Bo^k,] 

Yean  may  mil  otXt  Juid  oiiuibood*!  brow  grow 
caL(f« 

And  life's  dull  winter  §|>ri}ftd  its  dmrk'ning 
iiall 
O'er  cheriih'd  hopiM  ;  yet   (ituB  cuinot  witli- 
hold 
A    prMioas  boon  which  eaein'ry  gives  to 
0ll  :— 
Fond  recollection,  whoa  the  tale  is  told 

Which  forms  the  record  of  life's  festival, 
Hec-als  the  pleanores  of  youth'*  oppning  scrtie. 
And  age   sccins  young— r^metub'rmg   what 
hnih  bcQQ. 

Even  at  childrcQ  ia  their  happiest  hunrt, 
Gathering  the  bloAioms  which  around  tbenii 

gft>W, 

Will    loroetiines    turn    and  strew    ihc   ctirly 
flowcn 

Over  the  grave  of  onc^ — there  lying  low — 
Who  watched  their  infancy— so  we ;  for  oors 

Are  kindred  feeling's  :  we  as  gontly  throw 
Our  mem'ry  garUnds  on  the  ctoiiiiig  grave 

Of  joyi  we  lov'd — yet.lovitig,  could  aol  swive. 


Annexed  to  this,  and  every  day  through- 
out die  year,  will  be  found  the  time  of 
day-break^  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  and  the 
end  of  twilight^  derived  from  a  series  of 
tables  purposely  compiled  for  the  present 
work* 

To  these  daily  notices  are  frequently 
added  the  flowering  of  plant*,  the  arrival 
ajid  departure  of  binls,and  other  indications 
of  the  time  of  the  year,  according  to  the  ave- 
rage time  of  their  appearance,as  sUted  inDr, 
Forster*s  **  Encyclopa?dia  of  Natural  Phe- 
nomena,-* upon  the  authority  of  a  private 
manuscript  journal  kept  for  fifty  years4 


ho*  m. 
January  t-— Day  breaks  .         ,16 
Sun  rises     .     «     «     6     4 
— -  sets       ,     ,     .     3  56 
Twilight  ends  .     ,     5  59 
The  black  hellebore,  and  sweet  colts- 
foot, are  in  full  flower,  if  the  weather  he 
open* 
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On  the  2d  of  January,  1756,  about  1mm 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  atTnam  in  iMUmd, 
appeared  an  unusual  light,  fir  buyond  that 
of  the  brightest  day.  It  Med  away  by 
sensible  degrees,  and  about  seren  o'clock 
a  sun  of  streamers  crotsed  the  sky,  which 
undulated  hke  the  surface  of  a  rippling 
water,  and  caitt#d  great  alarm.  In  about 
eighteen  mihutes  the  streamers  became 
diicolond.  The  edges  were  first  tinc- 
tured with  a  bright  cerulean,  then  with 
a  fine  azure,  and  lastly  with  a  flame  color. 
The  phenomenon  discharged  itself  in  a 
blaze  towards  the  north.  It  is  stated  that 
a  Tery  uncommon  shock  immediately 
succeeded,  but  no  danger  ensued.  Some 
of  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  Tuam  lefX  the 
city,  and  the,  frightened  villagers  flocked 
into  it.  The  account  adds  that  about  the 
same  time  seven  acres  of  ground  were  laid 
under  water  at  Ballimore,  and  two  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  were  drowned  by  the 
deluge.*  From  the  description  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  this  remarkable  appearance 
was  merely  the  aurora  borealis,  or  northern 
lights. 

Oft  in  this  teason,  silent  from  the  north, 
A  blaze  of  meteors  starts  ;  ensweeping  first 
The  lower  skies,  they  all  at  once  converge 
High  to  the  crown  of  heaven,  and  all  at  once 
Relapsing  %uick,  as  quickly  reascend. 
And  mix,  and  thwart,  extinguish  and  renew. 
All  ether  coursing  in  a  maze  of  light. 

Thomson. 


Lincoln's  inn  prince  of  misrule. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1662,  king 
Charles  II.  took  his  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
holiday  pastimes  of  the  lawyers.  Mr. 
Pepys  says  of  himself,  in  his  diary,  that 
while  he  was  at  Farthome*s  the  fine  en- 
nayer  of  old  English  portraits,  whither 
be  had  gone  to  buy  some  pictures,  '^  comes 
by  the  king's  life-guard,  he  being  gone  to 
lancoln's  Inn  this  afternoon,  to  see  the 
reveb  there ;  there  being,  according  to  an 
old  custom,  a  prince  and  all  his  nobles, 
and  other  matters  of  sport  and  change.'' 
This  prince  whom  the  king  visited  at  Lin- 
colns  Inn  was  a  prince  of  misrule,  re- 
specting which  mock-sovereign,  and  his 
merry  court  at  Gray's  Inn,  there  is  a  full 
and  diverting  account  hereafter. 

EARL  OF  Dorset's  sea  song. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1665,  Mr.  Pe- 
pys went  by  appointment  to  dine  with 

*  Gents.  Mag.  xxvi. 


Lerd  Brouncker  at  his  house  in  the 
piazza  Covent  garden.  He  says,  '*  I  re- 
ceived much  mirth  with  a  ballet  I  brought 
with  me,  made  from  the  seamen  at  sea,  to 
their  ladies  in  town,  saying  Sir.  W.  Pen, 
Sir  G.  Ascue,  and  Sir  G.  Lawson  made 
it."  It  was  a  production  of  the  witty 
Earl  of  Dorset,  then  a  volunteer  in  the 
fleet  against  Holland.  The  sparkling 
verses  of  this  pleasant  song  float  into  a 
tune  in  the  reading.     Here  it  is  : — 


Written  at  Sea,  in  the  first  Dutch  War,  1665, 
the  night  before  an  engagement. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land. 

We  men,  at  sea,  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write  ; 
The  muses  now,  and  Neptune  too. 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind. 

And  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  raise  the  wind. 

To  wave  the  azure  main. 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we. 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post. 

Think  not  we  are  unkind  ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost. 

By  Dutchmen,  or  by  wind  : 
Our  tears  weHl  send  a  speedier  way. 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a-day. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

The  king,  with  wonder  and  suiprise, 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold  ; 

Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 
Than  e'er  they  used  of  old  : 

But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stairs. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story  ; 
The  Butch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe. 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree  : 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearU  behind? 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst. 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind  ^ 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse. 

No  sorrow  wc  shall  find  : 
'Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go. 
Or  who*s  our  friend,  or  who's  our  foe. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 
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Ta  p«M  oar  ledloai  boon  awR/« 

Wc  throw  a  merry  miin  ; 
Or  ^Ue  at  leriom*  ombre  ^ilay  j 

But  why  ahQuld  we  in  vain 
Eftch  aihtr*!  rum  ihoa  parsue  f 
We  wcrv  undone  when  we  left  you. 

With  a  fa,  «tc. 

Btit  now  OUT  fean  tcmpouoai  graw, 

Autl  c»*t  our  liopcs  away  ; 
WhiUt  yoa,  rcgnrdlcBs  of  our  wof  j, 

Sit  c«rele94  at  a  play  : 
PerhapB  permit  some  happier  man 
To  Icisi  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 

With  a  fa,  kc. 

When  any  mournfu)  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  every  note  j 
Aft  if  it  ftighM  with  each  man's  care^ 

For  being  ^o  remote  ; 
Think  how  often  love  w«'ve  made 
To  liou,  when  all  tboM  tunci  were  pUy*d» 

With  a  fa,  lice. 

In  juAtice  yoti  cannot  refuse 

Ta  think  of  our  diiirc«M  ^ 
When  wc  for  hopea  of  honor  lo*e 

Our  certain  happincw  \ 
All  those  diftiK,uft  src  but  lo  prove 
Ourttclvaa  more  worthy  of  your  love. 

With  a  fa.  &c. 

And  now  we've  tohl  you  nil  nur  loveft, 
And  likewise  all  our  fi-ors  n 

In  bopet  tliis  decluratiou  moir«s 
Some  pity  from  your  tears  j 

Let*a  hrar  of  no  incon»(aucy. 

We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  dec. 

Tenth  wave. 
There  is  a  cominoti  affirmation  that  the 
teulh  wave  is  the  greatest  atid  nio>i  dan- 
gerous. This  is  noticed  by  Sir  TImmas 
Browne,  as  uv erred  by  many  writers,  and 
plaitdy  described  by  Ovid  ;'  *'  wtuch  not- 
withstanding is  evidentty  feisc,"  addf  Sir 
Thomas,  '*  nor  can  it  be  made  out  hy 
ob^en'ation,  either  upon  the  shore,  or  ilie 
ocean ;  as  we  have  with  diligence  explored 
both/'  ^ 

Tenih  E^. 
Of  affinity  to  the  notion  uf  the  tenth 
wave  11  another,  that  the  tenth  e%%  ts 
bigger  than  the  rest,  **  For  the  honor 
we  bear  tlte  clerigy,  we  cannot  but  wish 
this  tme/'  says  Sir  Thomas,  **but  herein 
Will  be  found  no  more  verity  than  the 
olber." ' 


Jtmvmy  t,^Dzy  breaks 
Sun  rises     . 

set* 

Twibght  ends 
The  rising  of  Gemini,  achronically,  takes 
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jattuant  3. 

Jan.  3,  1805,  Charies  Town  ley,  £sq*,ot 
Townley,  \ti  Lancashire,  died  at  the  age  of 
67*  He  had  formed  a  valuable  collection 
of  ancient  statuary  bronzes,  medals,  and 
manuscnpis,  and  coins,  which,  by  a  par- 
Hamentary  grant  of  £20,000,  w^re  pur- 
chased and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  form  that  portion  of  the 
national  pro|>erty  in  the  British  Museum 
usually  called  the  Tovvnley  collection. 
The  Etruscan  antiquities  had  been  de* 
scribed  some  years  before,  in  two  vols*4to., 
by  M-  D'Ancarville.' 

ALCHEMY. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1652,  Mr 
Evelyn,  being  at  Paris,  visited  a  certain 
Marc  Antonio,  an  ingenious  enameler 
"  He  told  us  great  stories,'*  says  Evelyn, 
**  of  a  Genoese  jeweller  who  had  the  threat 
arcanum,  and  had  made  projection  before 
him  several  times.  He  met  him  al  Cyprus 
IravelliniT  into  E^rypt,  on  his  return  from 
whence  he  died  at  sea,  and  the  secret 
with  him — all  his  effects  were  seize<l  on, 
nnd  dissipated  by  the  Greeks  in  the  vessel, 
to  an  immense  value.  He  also  affinoed 
that,  Iveing  in  a  goldsmith's  shop  at 
Amslerdara,  a  person  of  very  low  stature 
came  in  and  desired  the  goldsmith  to 
melt  him  a  nound  of  lead,  which  done, 
he  unscrew^ed  the  pummel  of  his  sword, 
and  taking  out  of  a  little  box  a  small 
quantity  of  powder,  and  casting  it  into 
the  crucible,  poured  an  ingot  out,  which, 
when  cold,  he  took  up,  saying,  Sir,  you 
wil!  be  paid  for  your  lead  in  the  crucible, 
and  so  went  out  immediately.  When  he 
was  gone,  the  goldsmith  found  four  ounces 
of  good  gold  in  it,  but  could  never  set  eye 
again  on  the  little  man,  thoui^di  he  sought 
all  the  city  for  him.  This  Antonio 
asserted  with  great  obtesiationj  nor  know 
I  what  to  think  of  it,  there  are  so  many 
impostors,  and  people  who  love  to  tell 
strange  stories,  as  this  artist  did,  who  had 
been  a  great  rover,  and  spake  ten  di^ereol 
languages." 

The  most  celebrated  history  of  tranS' 
mutation  is  tfiat  eiven  by  Helvettus  in 
his  **  Brief  of  the  col  den  calf;  di«- 
covering  the  rarest  Miracle  in  Nature, 
how,  by  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Philo- 
sopher s  Stone,  a  great  piece  of  common 
lead  was  toully  transmuted  into  the  purest 
transplendent  gold,  at  the  Hai^ue  in  1666." 
The  marvellous  account  of  Ilclvetius  is 
thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Brande, 
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ALCHEMIST, 


*  The  27th  day  of  December,  1666,  in 
af\emQOD»   came   a   strunger   lo   my 
^fii9^  at  ihe  Hague,  in  a  plebeian  hnbtt, 
~  lionest  gruvity,  aiitl  serious  authority, 
^  mean  sialure,  fttui  a  little  lung  face, 
Hack  hair,  not  at  all  eur1et)»  a  beardiess 
a  in,  and  about  forty  years  (as  1  guess) 
age,   and   bom    in    North    Holland. 
[\cr  salutation  he  beseeched  lue,  with 
rt'verence,  lo  pardon  his  rude  ac- 
for  he  was  a  lover  of  the  Pyro- 
nian  art,  and  having  read  my  treatise 
_  kinst  the  Sympathetic   powder  of  Sir 
tctisulm  Digby,  and  observed  my  doubt 
jibout  the  philosophic   mysterj',  induced 
pin)  to  ask  me  if  I  was  really  a  disbeliever 
to  the  exijtteoce  of  a  universal  medi- 
ine  wMcli  would  cure  all  diseases,  unlesa 
principal  parta  were  perished,  or  the 
destmated   time   of   death   come.      I 
rplied,  I  never  met  with  an  adept,  or 
iw  such  a  medicine,  though  I  had  fer- 
enlly  prayed  for  il*    Tlien  1  said,  surely 
Ifou  are  a  learned  physician.      No,  said 
I  am  a  bras^-founder  and  a  lover  of 
hemwliy.  He  then  took  from  bis  boso ra- 
nch a  neat  ivory  box,  and  out  of  it  three 
derous  lumps  of  stone,  each  ahout  the 
iigneis  of  a  walnut.     I  greedi^  saw  and 
andled,  fbr  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  this 

1  i/L.  r.— 2 


most  noble  substance,  the  value  of  whitjli 
mi^ht  be  somewhat  about  Iwenty  tons  of 
gold  ;  and,  having  drawn  from  the  owner 
many  rare  becreLs  of  its  admirable  elTecls, 
1  relumed  him  this  treasure  of  ireasuresiv 
with  mosi  sorrowful  rnind^  humbly  be- 
seeching him  to  bestow  a  fragment  of  it 
upon  me,  in  perpetuaJ  memory  of  him, 
though  but  the  sijte  of  a  coritm<ler  set  d. 
No,  no,  said  be,  that  is  not  lawful,  iboiigS* 
thou  wouldst  give  me  as  many  golden 
ducals  as  would  ftll  this  room ;  for  il 
would  have  nfulicular  consequences  ;  and, 
if  fire  coidd  bp  burned  of  fire,  I  would 
at  this  insif^nt  rather  cast  it  into  the  fiercest 
flame.  He  then  asked  if  1  had  a  private 
chamber  whose  prospect  was  from  the 
public  street;  so  I  presently  conducted 
him  to  my  best  room,  furnished,  back- 
wards, which  he  entered,*'  says  Helvetius, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Dutch  cleanliness, 
*'  without  wiping  his  shoes,  which  were 
full  of  snow  and  dirt*  I  now  ex[iecte<l 
he  would  bestow  some  great  secret  upon 
me,  but  in  vain.  lie  asked  for  a  piece  of 
gold,  and  opening  his  doublet  showed  me 
five  pieces  of  that  precious  metal,  which 
he  wore  upen  a  p:reen  riband,  and  which 
very  much  excelled  mine  in  flexibility  and 
color,  each  being  the  size  of  a  small 
C 


3ifr 

trcnclicr.  I  now  earnestly  again  cmvecl 
:i  crumb  of  tlii^  sloni^;  and,  at  List,  out  of 
hi5  pliltosoplikd  commisiemtion,  he  gave 
roe  a  morsel  as  large  as  a  rape  seed  ;  but, 
I  said,  this  scanty  portion  will  scarcely 
transmute  four  eniins  of  gold.  TJieii, 
said  he,  doliver  it  me  back  ;  whidi  I  did, 
in  hopes  of  a  greater  parcel;  byt  he, 
cullinij  off"  Imlf  with  his  nail,  said,  even 
this  is  sufBcient  for  thee.  Sir,  »i\id  I, 
with  a  dejected  countenance,  what  means 
this  ?  And  he  said,  even  lliat  will  trans- 
mute half  an  ounce  of  lead.  So  I  grtte 
liim  great  thank<»»  and  said  I  woald  try  it, 
and  reveal  it  to  no  one.  He  then  took  his 
leave,  tind  said  he  would  call  agam  next 
morning  at  nine. — I  then  confesi^ed  that 
while  the  maw  of  his  medicine  was  in  my 
hand,  iheday  before,  1  had  secretly  scraped 
off  a  bit  with  my  nail,  which  I  projected 
on  leadf  but  it  caused  no  transmutation, 
for  the  whole  tJew  away  in  fumes.  Friend, 
said  he,  Ihou  art  more  dexterous  in  com- 
mitting theft  than  in  applying  medicine  ; 
hadsl  thou  wrapt  up  thy  stolen  prey  in 
yellow  wax,  it  would  hare  penetrated, 
and  transmuted  the  lead  into  gold,  I 
then  asked  if  the  philosophic  work  cost 
much)  or  required  long  time;  for  philoso- 
pher* say  that  nine  or  ten  months  are 
reciuired  for  it.  He  answered,  their 
writings  are  only  to  be  understood  by  the 
adepts,  without  whom  no  student  can  pre- 
jiare  this  magistery ;  fling  not  away, 
therefore,  thy  money  and  gf>ods  in  hunting 
out  this  art,  for  thou  shalt  never  find  it. 
To  which  I  replied,  as  thy  master  showed 
it  to  thee,  «o  may  est  thou,  perchance,  dis- 
cover something  thereof  to  me,  who  know 
the  rudiments,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
iMier  to  add  to  a  foundation  than  begin 
anew.  In  this  art,  said  he,  it  is  quite 
otherwise ;  for,  unless  thou  knowejt  the 
thing  from  head  toheel,thou  canst  not  break 
open  the  glassy  seal  'of  Hermes.  But 
enough, — to-morrow,  at  the  ninth  hour,  I 
will  sliow  tliee  tin*  manner  of  projection. 
Oat  Eliw  never  came  again ;  so  my  wife, 
who  WTts  curious  in  the  art  whereof  the 
worthy  man  had  discoursed,  tenicd  roe  to 
make  the  experiment  with  ihe  little  spark 
of  bounty  the  artist  had  left  me;  so  I 
melted  half  an  ounce  of  lead,  upon  which 
my  wife  nut  in  the  Miid  mecJicine^'it  hifsed 
md  bubbled,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
tile  masi  of  lesid  wac  tntnsmuted  into  itne 

gOld,at  which  WUWCf*^  rvi-/v/.,lM,nK.  i.tvn^orl, 

i  took  it  to  the  gt  !  It 

most  exccUent.  ana  ,,  ^     ...  _   jty 

llortBs  fell  each  oudcv.  ' 
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Tlio  lau  re  minus  flowers,  if  mild - 

Tttc  Persian  fleur  de  Us  flowers  in  the 

Ivouse. 


SJaiiuartr  4. 

Tcmnu,  ift. 

On  the  4ib  of  January  16<S4,  Mr.  Tepyi 
went  **  \Q  the  tennis-conrt,  and  there  saw 
tlie  ktnc;  (Charles  IL)  play  at  tennis. 
But,**  says  Pepys,  "  to  see  how  the  king*s 
play  wa.s  extolled^  without  any  cause  at 
all,  was  a  loathsome  sight;  thoagh  some- 
times, indcid,  lie  did  play  very  well,  and 
deserved  to  be  commended ;  hut  sucli 
open  flattery  is  beattly.*  Afterwards  to 
St.  James*s  park,  seeing  people  pla^ 
paU  mall.*' 

FaU-MuU. 

The  most  common  memorial  of  Ihid 
diversion  is  the  street  of  that  name,  once 
apprtjprialed  to  i!s  use,  as  was  likewise 
the  Mall,  which  ruus  parallel  with  it,  in 
St.  James':)  park.  From  the  following 
quotiiiions,  Mr.  Nare*  believes  that  the 
place  for  playing  was  called  tlie  Mall,  and 
the  stick  employed,  the  pall-mall.  *'  If 
one  had  a  paille-maile,  it  were  good  t« 
play  in  lliis  ally;  for  it  is  of  a  reasonable 
good  lengtli,  straight,  and  even/'f  Again, 
'*  a  stroke  with  a  pail-mail  betilc  up^n  a 
bowl  makes  it  fly  from  it."  J  Yet,  Evelyii 
speaks  twice  of  FaH-mall,  as  a  place  for 
playing  in ;  although  he  calls  sucn  a  place 
at  Toms'  a  mall  only.J 


mc         i 
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On  the  4th  of  January,  1667,  Mr,  Pe^ 
pys  had  company  to  dinner ;  and  **  at 
night  to  sup,  and  then  to  cards,  and,  last 
of  all,  lo  have  a  flagon  of  ale  and  applea, 
drunk  out  of  a  wood  cup^  as  a  Cbrutmai 
draught,  which  ma<le  all  meny/* 

Cnpt, 

About  thirty  years  before  Mr,  Secretary 
Pepys  took  his  Christmas  draught  •*  out 

*  For  Tennis,  &c.,  ie«  Atrutt'»  Sp<»rt«  and 
PiLttiin«ft  of  the  People  of  Eog)»Qdl»  by  W, 
Hone,  0VO,,  p.  S3. 

f  French  Garden  for  EnglUh  L*aiei,  162U 

t  Djii^by  on  ihv  Soul. 

^  Conccrnmg  the  ^\wn  rtiHrfl  PaU -Moll, 

ic«  Sttutt's  Sjwrti.  Bvo.  p.  1 03. 
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of  m  wood  CM**  a  wfller  ttyi,  *<  9f 
drinkiBg  ettp«  dlfers  and  suiMhv  torts  f«iB 
iiave ;  some  Of  «Me^  some  of  box,  some 
^  nuiple,  fowo  of  holly,  fcc;  im^Mv, 
bffoodHMouthed  dnfios,  noggins^  whMdMy 
ptggins,  criniefl^  ilo-bowlft,  wMMlWbowls, 
ooatt-dishesy  tankards,  kanoes,    from  it 

SHtle  to  a  pint,  from  a  pint  to  a  gHl. 
tber  bottles  we  kave  of  lealhei^  but  &ey 
are  noet  used  aniettgst  tiie  sbepheards  and 
fenreat-pcopie  of  the  oonntrey:  small 
jacks  we  have  in  many  ale-houses  of  the 
citie  and  suburbs^  tip*t  with  silver,  besides 
4he  great  blackjacks  and  bombards  at  the 
cooJTy  which,  when  the  Frenchmen  first 
taw,  they  reported,  at  their  retume  into 
their  coantiey,  that  the  Englishmen  used 
to  drinke  out  of  their  bootes :  we  have, 
besides^  cups  ihade  out  of  homes  of  beasts, 
-of  codcef'fiuts,  of  goords,  of  the  eggs  of 
ostriches;  others  made  of  the  shdls  of 
divers  fishes,  brotag^t  fiohi  the  Indies  and 
otfier  places  ^<1  shtnlng  Tike  mother  of 
peaife.  Come  to  plate ;  every  taveme  can 
afford  you  flat  bowles,  French  bowles, 
pfOQoet  cups,  beaie  bowles,  beakers :  and 
private  hooseholders  in  the  citie,  when 
cbey  make  a  fieasi  to  entertaine  their  friends, 
can  fonriah  their  cupboards  with  flagons, 
tankatday  beere-eipi^  wtne-bowles,  some 
white,  some  percell  gilt,  some  gilt  all 
over,  some  witti  covers,  others  witliout,  of 
sundry  shaoes  and  qualities.'**  From  this 
il  appears  that  oor  ancestors  had  as  great 
a  vanety  of  drinking  vessels  as  of  liquors, 
•n  some  of  which  they  were  wont  to  infuse 
losemary. 

Ro9emary, 

In  a  popular  account  of  the  manners  of 
an  old  country  squire,  he  is  represented 
as  stirring  his  cool-tankard  with  a  sprig  of 
rosemary.  Likewise,  at  weddings,  it  was 
usoad  to  dip  this  grateful  plant  in  the  cup, 
and  drink  to  the  Iraalth  of  the  new-married 
eouple.t  ThiiSy  a  character  in  an  old 
play4  says, 

B^oM  iH^  divide 

Our  army,  lot  vd  dip  our  roMOiariea 
.    In  OB6  rich  bowl  of  sack,  to  this  brave  girl. 

And  to  the  g^ntlct&an. 

Rosemary  was  borne  in  the  hand  at 
marriages.  Its  virtues  are  enhanced  in  a 
curious  wedding  sermon;§    '^Thc  rose- 

*  Hey  wood*!  PhilocothonUta^  1635,  Brand. 

f  Narcs. 

t  The  City  Madam. 

$  A  Maruage  Pirsent  by  Roger  Hackctt,  D.  D. 

1&Y7,  4 to.,  cited  by  Brind. 


taMOry  is  for  tbn^rM  oMfr.  the  whioh^  by 
namK,  natfue,  aind  conViiMiod  use,  man 
challengeth  as  propeHy  belon|;tng  to  hi«ky- 
self.  Itovertoppeth  aH  the  &Wers  in  the 
garden^  boasting  man's  rule:  it  helpelli 
the  braiii,  ttfengtbeneOi  die  Aiemory,  and 
is  very  inedlcinu  fbr  the  head.  Another 
property  is,  it  aflects  the  heart.  Let  thts 
los  m&ritttts,  Aia  'fbwOIr  of  lAao^  ensittn 
of  yoor  Wisidom,  love^  and  loyafly,  be 
carried,  not  only  in  your  hands,  but  in 
your  heads  and  hearts.** 

At  a  wedding  Of  three  sisters  together, 
in  1 56a,  we  read  of  <*  fine  fioweta  and 
rosemary  stnewedf^r  them,  coming  hohie; 
and  so,  lo  (he  fiither*s  house,  where  waii  a 
great  dinner  prepared  for  his  said  three 
bride- dan^ters,  with  their  bridegrooms 
and  ^iompany.***  OW  playsf  frequently 
mention  the  use  of  rosemary  on  these  oc- 
i^asions.  In  a  scene  immediately  before  a 
Wedding,  we  have 

Lctb,  Pray  take  a  piece  Hf  rosemary. 

Mir.  ni  wear  it. 

But,  for  the  lady's  sake,  and  none  of 
yours.J 

In  another  we  find  **  the  parties  enter 
with  rosemary,  as  from  a  wedding."  | 
Again,  a  character  spcndung  of  an  inteiMled 
bridegroom's  first  arrival,  says,  **  look,  an 
the  wenches  ha'  not  found  un  out,  and  do 
present  un  with  a  van  of  rosemary,  and 
nays  enough  to  vill  a  bow-pot,  or  trim  the 
h^ul  of  my  best  vore-horse."  ||  It  was  an 
old  country  custom  to  deck  the  bridaKbcd 
with  sprigs  of  rosemary.^ 


Rosemary  denoted  rejoicing.  Hence 
in  an  account  of  a  joyful  entry  of  queen 
Elizabeth  into  the  city  of  London,  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1558,  there  is  ibis  passage : 
**  How  many  nosegays  did  her  grace  re- 
ceive at  poor  women's  hands?  How 
of^en-times  stayed  she  her  chariot,  when 
she  saw  any  simple  body  offer  to  speak  to 
her  grace  ?  A  branch  of  rosemary,  given 
to  her  grace,  with  a  supplication  by  a  poor 
woman,  about  Fleet  Dridge,  was  seen  in 
her  chariot  till  her  grace  came  to  West- 
minster." 


It  IS  a  jocular  sayhig,  anlong  crtuntry 
people,  that,  where  the  rosemary-bosh  flou- 

•  Stow*8  Survey,  by  Slry|>c. 

f  Cited  by  Brand. 

X  Elder  Brother,  a  Play,  1637,  Ito. 

§  Womah's  Pride,  by  Fb  tolicr. 

II   Ben  Jonson's  Tab'  of  a  Tub. 

If   Brand. 
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rishes  in  tW  cotlugc  gurden,  **  ihe  grey 
mare  ii^  the  better  horse  /^  thikl  is,  tlie  wiie 
manages  ibe  husband. 

Shakspcare  intiroales  lb©  old  popular 
t  applicali^nfi  of  this  herb.  It  wasesteenned 
ms  siren gtbening  to  tlie  memory ;  and  to 
that  end  Ophelia  presents  it  to  Laertes. 
"  Ther«  's  roseraaryp  ihal  's  for  remein- 
bmnce  ;  pray  you,  love,  remember. "  In 
allusion  to  its  bridal  use^  Juliet's  nurse 
asks  Romeo,  **  Doth  not  rosemary  at)d 
Borneo  both  begin  with  a  letter  ?  '■  And 
ibe  intimates  Juliet's  fondness  for  him,  by 
saying,  *'  she  bath  the  prettiest  sensations 
of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary,  that  it  wuuld 
da  you  good  to  hear  it/'  The  same  play 
denotes  its  uae  at  funemls.  When  friar 
Laurence  and  Paris,  witli  musiciansj  on 
Juliet's  intended  bridal,  enter  her  cham- 
ber, and  find  her  on  the  bed,  surrounded 
by  the  Capulet  familyi  mourning  for  her 
death,  he  sympathises  with  their  affliciioik, 
and  concludes  by  directing  the  rosemary 
prepared  for  tlie  wedding  to  be  used  in 
the  offices  of  the  burial  ;-^ 

Slick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  eors«  ;  aad^  &■  the  eostom  h. 
In  «I1  her  bett^irayj,  b«ar  her  to  church. 

Of  a  bride  who  died  of  the  plague  on 
tier  weeding- night  k  is  said,  *^  Here  is  a 
strange  altemtioti ;  for  Ihe  rosemary  that 
was  washed  in  sweet  water,  to  set  out  tlie 
bridal,  is  now  wei  in  tears  to  furnish  her 
burial/** 

It  was  usual  at  weddings  to  dip  the 
rosemary  in  scented  waters,  llesp^ting 
a  bridal,  it  is  a^ked  in  an  old  play,  "  VV'ere 
the  rosemary  branches  dipped  /  "f  Some 
of  II«rrick*s  verses  show  that  rosemary  at 
weddings  was  sometimes  gilt. 

The  two^fold  use  of  this  fragrant  herb 
is  declared  in  ibe  Hesprides  by  an  apos- 
trophe. 

To  the  Rotemari/  Branch, 

Grow  for  two  eiKl»,  it  matten  not  at  sll, 
B«  't  for  my  bridal  or  my  burial. 

One  of  a  welU  known  sei  of  engrav- 
itigSi  by  Hogarth,  represents  the  com- 
pany assembled  for  a  luneral,  with  sprigs 
of  roiemary  in  their  bands.  A  French 
traveller,  in  England,  in  ihe  rdgn  of 
VV'illiiim  11 L,  describing  our  burial  t^o- 
It^mnities  and  the  preparation  of  the 
mourners,  says,  **  when  they  are  ready  to 
f«t  utii,   they  nail  up  the  coffiD,  and  a 

•   DAior'c  Wonderful  Yearp  1603,  4u>. 

t  and   Klf'teKrrV  Scon&fa    Lady^^ 
161G,  4t<», 


sen^ant  presents  the  company  with  sprigs 
of  rosemary  i  every  one  takes  a  spriiz, 
ajid  carries  it  in  bis  band  till  the  body  is 
put  into  the  grave,  at  which  lime  they  aU 
throw  their  sprigs  in  after  it/'*  A  charac^ 
ter  in  an  old  play,t  requests 

If  there  be 
Any  so  kmd  as  lo'accotnpatiy 
My  ho<iy  to  the  earth.  Let  thero  not  want 
For  PDtertaimoient*     Prithee,  tee  they  have 
A  sprig  of  rosemary,  dipt  La  connDim  walcf* 
To  sicelJ  at  aa  they  walk  along  the  atreets* 

In  1649,  al  the  funeral  of  lloheit 
Xyockier,  who  was  shot  for  mutiny,  the 
corpse  was  adorned  with  bundles  of  rose* 
mary  on  each  side,  one  half  of  each  was 
stained  with  bloo.l  At  the  funeral  of  a 
country  girl,  it  is  said,  that, 

To  fthow  their  love,  ihe  neighbours  far  and 

near 
FoUow'd  with  wiitfu)  look*  the  damtel't  bier; 
Sprigg'd  roiemary  the  l»*Ii  iod  laises  bore. 
While  dism&lJy  the  parftoa  walk'd  before  | 
Upon  her  grave  the  rosemary  they  threw— t 


The  funeral  use  of  this  herb^  ;md  its 
budding  in  the  present  month,  are  the 
subject  of  a  poem,  transcribed  from  a 
fugitive  copy,  without  the  author's  name. 

TO  THE  HERB  ROSEMARY. 

1. 
Sweet -icented  flower!  who  ait  wont  to  bloom 

On  Januiry's  front  aeverc, 

Aod  o*cr  the  wintry  detert  drear 
To  w»ft  ihy  waste  perfume  ! 
Come,  thou  Bh&It  form  my  novegay  now. 
And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow  ; 

And,  vuk  t  twine  the  mi>umful  wrrath^ 
1*11  weave  a  melancholy  io&g; 
And  tweet  the  ttrahi  shall  be,  and!  loagj, 

The  melody  of  death. 
2. 
Come,  funeral  flow*r  t  who  lov'at  to  dwell 

With  the  pale  cor»e  ia  lonely  toimb» 

And  throw  «ctois  the  deaeit  gloom 
A  ftweet  dccayiug  ftoielU 
Come,  prcABing  lijts,  and  lie  with  me 
Beneath  the  lonely  slder  tree. 

And  wo  will  sleep  a  pleaaant  sleep. 
And  not  a  care  shall  dare  intrude. 
To  break  the  maH>le  lolitude^ 

8o  peaceful  and  io  deep. 

Aod  bark  t  the  wind -god ,  aa  be  flica. 
Moan*  hollow  ia  the  foreat  trees, 
Aod,  tailing  on  the  guity  breexe, 

Myeteriouj  music  diet* 

♦  Miason,  p.  91.         j  CartwrighU'  Ordioaxy. 
f  Gay's  Sbepherd*e  Week, 
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Sweet  iemtK !  that  requiem  vUd  is  miaitiy 
It  wns  me  to  the  lonely  ihrine. 

The  cold  turf  altar  of  the  deaU  ; 
My  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  q>Qt, 
Where  as  I  lie,  by  all  forgot, 

A  dying  firagranee  thoa  wilt  o*er  my  ashes 
ahed. 


Jamuary  4.~Day  breaks  .     . 

Sun  rises     .     . 

—  sets  .    .     . 

Twilight  ends  . 

The  screw  mciss  fructifies. 

h.  m. 
.     5  58 
.     8     3 
.     3  57 
.    6     2 

Sanuats  5. 

Pkal  Van  Somer,  an  artist  of  great 
nerity  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1576,  di^  in 
London,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Martins  in 
the  fields  on  the  5th  of  January  1621. 
His  pencil  was  chiefly  employed  on  por- 
traits of  royal,  noble,  and  eminent  person- 
ages. He  painted  James  I.  at  Windsor, 
and  Hampton  Court ;  the  lord  chancel- 
lor Bacon,  and  his  brother  Nicholas,  at 
Goifaambuiy;  Tbomas  Howard  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  his  hidy  Alathea  Talbot,  at 
Worksop ;  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  at 
Sl  James's ;  and  the  fine  whole-length  of 
the  first  earl  of  Devonshire  in  his  robes, 
**  equal,^  says  Walpole  *'  to  the  pencil  of 
Vandyke,  and  one  of  the  finest  single 
figures  I  haye  seen.** 

Van  Somer  seems  to  hare  been  the  first 
of  those  artists  who,  after  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  arrived  and  established  them- 
•eWes  in  £ngland  and  practised  a  skilful 
management  of  the  chiaro-scuro.  His 
portraits  were  admired  for  great  elegance 
of  attitude,  and  remarkable  resem- 
blance. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  arts  that  kinor 
James  had  no  liking  towards  them  and 
let  them  take  their  own  course;  for  he 
would  probably  have  meddled  to  intro- 
duce as  bad  a  taste  in  art  as  he  did  in 
literature.*    Hayley  says, 

James,  both    for  empire  and  for  arts  imfit. 
His  sense  a  qnibble,  and  a  pun  his  wit. 
Whatever  wocks  he  patronised  debased ; 
But  happy  left  the  pencil  nndisgraced. 


Zeuzis,  the  renowned  painter  of  an- 
tiquity, Nourished  400  years]  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  raised  to  great  perfec- 
tion the  art  which  the  labours  of  Apol- 

*  Walpole's  Paiators. 


lodorus  had  obtained  to  be  esteemed. 
Zeuxis  invented  the  disposition  of  lighl 
and  shadow,  arid  was  distinguished  fo 
coloring.  He  excelled  in  painting  females: 
his  most  celebrated  production  was  a  pic- 
ture of  Plelen,  forwhich  five  of  the  loveliest 
virgins  of  Crotona  in  Italy  .sat  to  him  by 
order  of  the  council  of  the  city.  Yet  he  is 
said  to  have  lost  the  prize  for  painting  in 
a  contest  with  Parrhasius.  The  story  runs, 
that  Zeuxis*s  picture  represented  grapes 
so  naturally  that  the  birds  flew  down  to 
peck  at  them ;  and  tliat  Parrhasius's  pic- 
ture represented  a  curtain,  which  Zeuiis 
taking  to  be  a  real  one  desired  to  be  drawn 
aside  to  exhibit  what  his  adversary  had 
done  :  On  finding  his  mistake,  he  said  that 
he  had  only  deceived  birds,  whereas  Parr- 
hasius had  deceived  a  master  of  the  art. 
To  some  who  blamed  his  slowness  in 
working,  he  answered,  that  it  was  tnie  he 
was  long  in  painting  his  designs,  but  they 
were  designed  for  posterity.  One  of  his 
best  pieces  was  Hercules  in  his  cradle 
strangling  serpents  in  the  sight  of  his  af- 
frighted mother ;  but  he  himself  preferred 
his  picture  of  a  wrestler,  under  which  he 
wrote,  '*It  is  more  easy  to  blame  than  to 
imitate  this  picture.*'  He  is  the  first 
painter  we  'read  of  who  exhibited  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pencil  for  money.* 

Zeuxis  was  succeeded  by  Apellcs,  who 
never  passed  a  day  without  handling  his 
pencil,  and  painted  such  admirable  like- 
nesses, that  they  were  studied  by  the  pby- 
siogivMnists. 


We  speak  of  the  Romans  as  ancients ; 
the  Romans  spoke  of  the  Greeks  as 
ancients ;  and  tlie  Greeks  of  the  Egyptians 
as  their  ancients.  It  is  certain  that  from 
them  they  derived  most  of  their  knowledge 
in  art  and  science.  If  the  learning  of 
Egypt  were  now  in  the  world,  our  attain- 
ments would  dwindle  into  nothingness. 
The  tombs  and  mummies  of  the  Egyptians 
show  their  skill  in  the  preparation  of  co- 
lors and  that  they  practised  the  arts  of 
design  and  painting.  Vast  monuments  of 
their  mighty  powers  in  architecture  and 
sculpture  still  remain.  We  derive  from 
them,  through  the  Greeks,  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac. 

The  Greeks  paiuted  on  canvas  or  linen, 
placed  their  pictures  in  frames,  and  de- 
corated their  walls  with  designs  in  fresco. 
Their  sculpture  contained  portraits  of  dis- 
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'  tii^uisbod  |>cr50T)a^e$f  in  wliiih  tlicy  wcrt 
imilaCed  by  the  Uoinons.  The  frieze  ci 
the  Partlienon  is  suppose*!  lo  represent 
portraiu  of  Pericles^  lluJms,  Socrates, 
aud  Akibiades.  Nero  caujied  to  he  exhi- 
hhvA  n  porUail  uf  Uiiiiiieir  cm  ti  canvM 
I2Q  feetliigli. 


fee  lion  of  the  apothecaries  can  equ:il  their 
excellent  virtue.  But  these  delighia  are  in 
the  outward  senses ;  the  principal  detiglit 
i»  in  the  iriind,  [singiilarly  turK'hed  with 
the  knowledge  of  these  visible  ihintjji, 
selling  forth  lo  us  the  invisible  wisdum 
and  jidmiraHle  workmanship  of  Almighty 
tJod/V 


TJie  Anglo-Saxons  illuminated  their  marv' 
osciipiii  %viih  miniatures;  from  this  prac- 
tice of  illyTninaling  wt  dtrive  the  word 
limning,  for  paintkig.  The  term  illumiiia- 
tor  was  cscrrupted  to  limner.  The  An^lo- 
Normans  decorated  otir  churches  ukh 
pictures.  In  the  cathcdnd  of  Canterbury, 
built  ill  the  elevenlh  century,  their  pic- 
tures were  esleemcid  very  bcaulifuL  Tlie 
art  of  painting  in  oil  is  ascriUed  in  many 
works  lo  Van  Eyck  of  Oruges,  who  died 
in  1  Ai2f  but  Oil  was  u^cd  in  the  art  long 
before  he  live<L  Our  Henry  III.  in  1236 
issued  a  precept  for  a  wainscoated  room 
in  Windsor  Camilla  to  be  *'  re-puiiiled,  witii 
ilie  same  stories  as  liefore/^  which  order 
VValpole  prallels  wilh  tlie  caution  of  the 
Roman  Muromius,  to  the  shipmasters  wlio 
Iransporled  the  master-pieces  of  Corinthian 
•culpture  torUotpe — **  If  you  break  or 
ipoil  itienv"^  he  said»  '*  you  shatl  tind 
wteis  in  thtir  room."* 


Jamuir^  5. — Day  breaks  . 
Sun  rise»    . 


Our  oM  herbalist  Jolm  Gerard,  in  dedi- 
eatinjj  his  "  Historic  of   Plants''  lo   the 
I  great  Secretary  C^cil,  Lord  iimleigh,  thus 
eloquently  begins:  '*  Among  the  manifold 
creatures  of  God,  that  have  in  dl  ages 
diversely  entertained  many  excellent  wits, 
1  and  drawn  them  to  the  contemplation  of 
fhe  divine  wisdom^  none  have  provoked 
men's  studios  more,  or  satisfied  thair  de- 
•ires  so  mucU,  as  plaints  have  done  ;  arul 
thai  upon  just  and  worthy  causes.    For,  if 
delight  may  provoke  men's  hibor,  what 
I  greaU>r  dt-liglit  is  there  than  to  behold  the 
I  earth  appardled  with  plant?,  as  with  a  robe 
I  p(  embroidered  work ,  set  with  orient  pearlSi 
•nd  garnished  w«tJ^  gi^^t  diversity  of  rare 
!  and  costly  jewels  ?    If  varielv  and  perfec- 
tion of  colors  may  affect  the  eye,  it  U 
such  in  herbs  and  flowers,  that  no  Apeiles, 
no  Zeuxis,  ever  could  by  any  art  expres^s 
the  like  :  if  odors  or  if  taste  rony  work 
satiifikction,  iJiey  are  both  so  sovereign  in 
flants,  and  so  comfortable,  thai  no  con- 


♦  A»dtrm$    Foxbfokt# 


h,  m, 

.     6     2 
—  sets  ,     .     .     •     3  50 
Twilight  ends  .     .     6 
The  bearsfoot,  UeUtlform/stidiap^GWia^, 
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Efipuanit— TwcLun  Dat. 

In  addition  lo  the  usage,  still  con  tinned; 
of  drawing  king  and  queen  on  TwelWi 
night,. Baroaby  Googe'a  versification  de- 
scribes a  disused  custom  among  the 
people,  of  ceasing  a  loaf  and  iheroselve* 
as  a  preservative  against  sickness  ancf 
witchcraft  throughout  tlie  year. 

7 wife  nxc  nightcft  thon  from  ClurbtnMSSC,,* 

they  do  conot  i«  ith  dHligence, 
Wherein  cche  inftntt^r  in  hii  Etome 

dodi  Ikiirac  by  fmnckenscDce  : 
Amd  on  the  table  tcttes  s  loale, 

when  night  appvocheib  onv^  ^ 
Befoi«  the  colon   amd  InuihcBftace 

lo  kic  perfumed  there  : 
First  bowmg  downc  hti  hesde  he  sl^ailctf*, 

and  noM  and  eafCA,  and  cycA 
ITc  tmokcfii  and  with  hi«  mouth  r«ccy  vcr 

rhe  fame  that  doth  ari»c  : 
Whom  followeth  ftrci^t  hia  wiCci  Sftd  doth 

the  frame  full  ftolemly^ 
And  of  their  chitdren  every  oncj 

and  all  diieir  family': 
Which  doth  |>rMArue  they  aay  their  if  ciK 

and  noa«,  aad  ayeVr  ^nd  eaco. 
From  every  kind  of  i»al»di4» 

Vid  iJcka#SM  aJI  the  ycare. 
Wheut  every  one  i^ceyiied  hath 

ihin  odour  grea,t  and  frmaU, 
Then  one  takes  o|i  the  (laii  with  coatcs, 

and  frmnckcAAvticc  and  all» 
An  other  takcfi  the  loafc,  «h4>m  all 

the  rta*t  do  follow  heic, 
A  ad  roond  ahont  the  houac  they  go^ 

with  torch  or  taper  clere. 
That  ociihrr  bread  nor  meal  do  want, 

nor  witch  with  dreadful  charme, 
Hauc  powitr  lo  hurt  thrtr  childroD,  or 

to  do  their  catlcU  harmc. 
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There  are  that  throe  nightet  oncly  do 

pcrfourme  this  foolish  gcare, 
To  this  intent*  aad  thinke  themselues 

in  ssietie  all  the  yeare* 

It  appearg  that  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  a 
law  was  made  relative  to  holidays  which 
ordained  the  twelve  days  after  the  oativi- 
ly  to  be  kept  as  festivab.f 


The  mnd  slate  of  the  Sovereign,  on 
Tweilh  day,  and  the  manner  of  keeping  fes- 
tival at  oouity  in  the  reign  of  king  Ueorv 
VII.,  are  set  forth  in  Le  Neve*8  MS. 
called  the  aojfaUe  Book^  <«  totke  following 
effect: — 

As  Ibr  T«4tt  Dtj  the  kfiM  must  go 
CTOwnad  oi  hit  mai  robes,  kirae,  surcoat^ 
his  faned  kood  aboot  kis  neck^  kis  manlU 
with  a  UmgUwinf  and  his  cuttas  belbte 
him ;  ki«  amuUi  upon  bis  anas,  of  gold  set 
full  ofriA  tfUmtM't  Modi  w>  temporal  man 
lo  touch  it,  but  the  kkig  himself;  and  the 
squire  fBTtfaebody  m«it  bring  it  lo  the  king 
in  a  £ur  kercfaeil^aiid  the  kimr  mmsC  put  them 
on  himself;  and  he  mmk  Imve  his  sceptre 
in  his  right  handy  and  the  ball  with  the 
cross  in  the  left  haai,  and  the  crown  upon 
his  head.  And  be  m«iat  effler  that  day 
gold,  myrrh,  and  loise;  then  orast  the 
dean  of  the  chape!  send  unto  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  by  clerk  or  priest  the 
king*s  oflfertng  that  day ;  and  then  must 
the  archbishop  give  the  next  benefice  that 
falleth  in  hb  gift  to  the  same  messenger. 
And  then  the  king  must  change  his  mantle 
when  be  goeth  to  meat,  and  take  off  his 
hood  and  lay  it  about  his  neck,  and  clasp 
it  before  with  a  great  rich  ouche ;  and  this 
must  be  of  the  same  color  that  he  offered 
in.  And  the  queen  in  the  same  form 
when  she  is  crowned. 

The  same  day' that  he  goeth  crowned 
he  ought  to  go  to  matins  ;  to  which  array 
belongeth  his  kirtle,  surcoat,  tabard,  and 
hb  furred  hood  slyved  over  his  head,  and 
rolled  about  his  neck ;  and  on  his  head  his 
cap  of  estate,  and  his  sword  belbrc  him. 

At  even-  song  he  must  go  in  his  kirtle,  and 
surcoat,  and  hood  laid  about  his  shoulders, 
and  clasp  the  tippet  and  hood  together 
before  his  breast  with  a  great  rich  ouche, 
and  his  hat  of  estate  upon  his  head. 

As  for  the  VQid  on  the  Twelfth  night 
the  king  and  the  queen  ought  to  have  it  in 
the  hall.  And  as  for  Uie  wassail,  the 
steward,  the  treasurer,  and  the  controller, 

*  Kaegeoffiu,  Popish  Kingdomc. 
f  ColUer*s  Ecclcs.  lliitr 


shall  come  for  it  witli  their  staves  in  their 
hands ;  the  king*s  sewer  and  the  queen's 
having  fair  towels  about  their  necks,  and 
dishes  in  their  hands,  such  as  the  king  and 
the  queen  shall  eat  of :  the  king's  carvers 
and  the  queen's  shall  come  after  with 
chargers  or  dishes,  sudi  as  the  king  or  the 

3ueen  shall  eat  of,  and  with  towels  about 
leir  necks.  And  no  man  shall  bear  any 
thing  unless  sworn  for  three  months.  And 
the  steward,  treasurer,  comptroller,  and 
mafldbal  of  the  hall  shall  ordain  for  all  the 
haU.  Andyif  it  be  in  the  great  chamber, 
then  Aafl  die  chamberiaia  and  ushers  or- 
dainjiAar  the  dwve  form ;  And  if  there  be 
a  Bidhip,  hif  own  tqiiise,  cr  else  the 
king\  SBch  at  the  4ifiecn  choose  lo  assign , 
Ahall  icrve  hi« :  And  so  of  aS  ike  other 
estatti,  if  they  he  dnhet  or  esiis;  and  so 
of  dichcwef  and  cowitessei.  And  then 
there  orast  come  in  the  ushers  of  the  cham- 
ber wHh  Iht  pile  of  cups,  the  kbg's  cups 
and  the  queen's,  and  the  bishop's,  with  tlic 
butlers  and  wine  to  the  cupbomrd,  and  then 
a  squire  for  the  body  to  bear  the  cup,  and 
another  for  the  queen's  evp,  such  as  is 
svem  for  hire. 

The  [singers  of  the  chapel]  may  stand  at 
the  one  side  of  the  hall :  and  when  the 
steward  eometh  in  at  the  hail  door,  with  the 
wassail,  he  must  cry  thrice'"  \Vassaile,"&c., 
and  then  shall  the  chapel  answer  it  anon 
with  a  good  song  :  and  thus  in  like  wise 
if  it  please  the  king  to  keep  the  great  cliam- 
ber.  And  then  when  the  king  and  queen 
have  done  they  will  go  in  to  the  chamber. 
And  there  belongeth,  for  the  king,  two 
lights  with  tlie  void,  and  two  lights  with 
tlie  cup;  and  for  the  queen  as  many.* 


Few  are  unmoved  by  cither  agreeable 
or  painful  feelings,  on  account  of  ancient 
customs  coming  to  their  notice.  We  are 
in  general  similarly,  and  more  affected 
by  recollections  of  sports  familiar  and 
lear  to  our  childhood,  which  man,  more 
than  time,  has  chanced,  sometimes  really, 
and  always  to  our  thinking,  for  the  worse. 
In  this  place  it  is  convenient  to  arrange 
for  an  engraving  ou  tlie  next  pago,  and 
there  not  being  a  subject  appropriate  to  a 
design  for  tlie  day  under  notice,  1  pre- 
sume, under  favor,  upon  introducing  a 
brief  notice,  with  an  engraving  of  an  old 
place  which  I  knew  when  a  child,  and 
which  when  I  see  or  think  of  it,  associiiie!) 
with  some  of  my  fondest  remembrances. 

r*. 

*  Autiq.  Hop. 
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THE  ADAM  AND  EVE,  HAMPSTKAD  ROAD. 


T!iese  premises  are  al  the  corner  of  i)ie 
llampstead  Road,  and  the  New  Road  to 
Patldin<rlon,  which  is  the  sHe  of  the  old 
manor  House  of  Toien  Hall.  Thi*  was  a 
lordship  beloti^ing  to  llic  deans  of  St. 
PayVs  Calhedml  at  the  time  of  ihe  Nor- 
man conquest.  In  1560  it  demisel  to 
fhe  crown,  %nd  has  always  since  been 
held  on  !euse.  In  1768  ihe  manor  vested 
in  Lord  Southampton,  who've  heirs  pay 
Viw  uTinuHy,  in  lien  of  a  reserved  rent,  to 
the  prehendary  of  Tottenham.  Contigu- 
ous to  the  Adam  and  Eve,  and  near  the 
reservoir  of  the  New  River  Company,  in 
the  Hampstead  road,  there  was  lately 
standing  on  ancient  house,  called,  in  va- 
rious old  records,  King  John's  Palace. 

The  Adam  and  Eve  is  now  denomin- 
ated a  coffee-house,  and  that  part  which 
has  been  buill  of  late  years,  and  fronts 
the  Paildington  New  road,  with  the  sign- 
lioard  at  the  lop  comer,  is  used  for  tavern 
purpos»e5,  and  connect!^  with  the  older 
part  of  the  building;  the  eotnmceto  which 
i«  through  the  gateway  with  the  lamp 
over  it,  in  tlie  Hampstcad  road.  Within 
•/»!/' rrroJJeclior>  ti  wn^  -x  hoisfie  Manding 


alone,"with  spacious  gardens  in  the  rear 
and  at  the  sides,  and  a  fore-eonrt  wilh 
large  timber  trees,  and  tables  and  benches 
for  out-of-door  customers.  In  the  gardens 
were  fruii-irees,  and  bowers,  and  arbours, 
for  tea-drtt)king  parties.  In  the  rear 
there  were  not  any  houses ;  now  there  is 
%  town. 

At  that  time  the  **  Adam  and  Eve  Tea 
Gardens**  were  resorted  to  by  thousands, 
as  the  end  of  a  short  walk  into  the  coun- 
try ;  and  tlie  trees  were  allowed  to  grow 
and  expand  nalurally,  unrestricted  by  art 
or  fashion^  which  then  were  unknown  to 
many  such  places  as  this,  and  others  in 
the  vicinage  of  I^ndon.  At  that  time, 
loo,  there  was  only  one  Paddin^ton  stage. 
It  was  driven  by  the  proprietor,  or,  ra- 
ther, tediously  dragged,  along  the  clayey 
road  from  Paddington  to  the  city,  in  the 
morning,  and  performed  its  journey  in 
about  two  hours  and  a-half,  **  ijuick  lime/' 
It  relumed  to  Paddington  in  the  evening^ 
within  three  hours  from  its  leaving  the 
city;  this  was  deemed  **  fair  time,*'  consi- 
dering the  necessity  for  precaution  ac>ninst 
the  accident*  of  "  niglu  travelling !  ** 


Sone  notioo  mnjr  !)e  formed  of  the  great 
reif«*tnes  iti  all  ranks  of  «oi.ieiy»on  Twelfth 
wgirt;  Cr&m  thts  hct  UvK  in  1622  the 
I  of  Gmyi  In  in  to  make  an  end  of 
ahol  off  ;iU  the  chambers  they 
iram  the  tower,  being  as 
msf  IS  iUtd  four  c^irts.  The  kirig 
(J^MBi  L^awftketied  wuli  the  nuise  Marled 
tat  Hfhm  and  cried  '^Treason  !  Treason  V 
The  comtl  wa^  raised  and  almost  in  arms, 
tkc«Krl  ol*  Arundel  vrith  his  sword  drawn 
na  10  llie  bed  e)»ambtf  to  rescue  the  king^s 
t  aiid  die  city  was  in  an  uproar.* 


Ow  Jattttary  6iJi,  1(562,  being  Twelfth 
a^lM*  ^tf  Kvelyn  records  in  his  diary  as 
Movri : — ^  according  to  cus- 

MVt  ktft  r;  ^  IL)  opetted  the 

i«ftlt  of  it*ai   niL;!ii  uy  throwmg  the  dice 
fim  the  privy  chamber,  where  W33  a 
purpose,  and  lost  \A$  £lOO 
r  beftire  he  won  £1500).  The  ladies 
ffl  \*n.  il*  1 1».    1  came  away  when 
had  woo  about  £1000 
Mikh  l^'  '  intssoge,  cards,  &c.,  at 

ilfcR  uble^ :  both  there  and  at  the  groom 
pm^\  chaervin^  the  wicked  fotly  and 
WOomoMi  excess  of  passion  amongst  some 
laBf ;  iorry  I  am  that  Much  a  wietched 
aolaai  os  play  to  that  excess  should  he 
fwrtfinrfd  id  a  court  which  ought  to 
lim  tttmple  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom/' 
Pa$$aee* 
Hkli  giftme,  called  in  Frencfi  Piisst  dis^ 
ployed  with  dice,  is  slill  a  mil- 
Liftary  |Uiv«,  and  mentioned  by  the  late 
ICi^'tt.  CJrose  *s  *<  A  camp  game  with  tlin>c 
\  and  doublets  making  up  ten  or  more, 
roc  will ;  fiuy  other  chances  lose.'^  It 
I  Ur^el^  described,  in  the  **Com- 
|itfoGaiiie»trr,  16B0,**  thus :—  "l^assage  is 
opoMOAiiico  lo  he  played  at  but  by  two, 
md  it  ki  pttD^rmed  with,  three  dire.  The 
Oiltf  tErowt  continually  till  he  hath 
Ihiovii  doublets  under  ten,  and  then  he  is 

Pvd  lofeih,  or  doublets  above  ten,  and 
fk^  pttuik  and  wins/'  The  stock  or 
f  OS  abo  the  place  where  the  game  is 
rf,U  called  the  I'ass-hahk.f 

On  Tv  I  he  Carnival  at  Rome 

k«|tti«.  217.  iiy  continues  until  the 

■  cofl^tng  l^tii.  This  celebratad  amusement 
A  described  by  Lady  Morgan,  in  **  Italy," 
n  IbUowt  :— 

*  Ifiilliib**  Fmgreut*,  J«iti(»  L  iv.  751 . 


The  Carnival  commences  on  Twelfiii- 
day;  but  its  public  feistivuies  are  reserved 
for  the  bst  week  or  ten  dayn.  Formerly, 
they  commenced  with  an  execution,  a 
criminal  being  reserved  for  the  purpose. 
But  lius  custom  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  lo  his 
grpai  honour,  al»olished-  The  Carnival 
holds  out  some  most  favorable  traits  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Italians;  for,  if 
the  young  and  profligate  abuse  its  days  of 
indulgence,  a  large  portion  of  the  middle 
and  inferior  classes  are  exhibited  to  public 
obsen'alion  in  the  touching  and  respect- 
able aspect  of  domestic  alliance  and  family 
enjoyment;  which  under  all  laws,  all  reli- 
gions, and  all  governments,  those  classes 
beat  preserve.  A  group  of  three  genera- 
tions frequently  presents  itself,  crowded 
into  m\  open  carriage,  or  ranged  on  hired 
chairs  along  the  Corso^  or  lowering  emu- 
lously  one  above  the  other  in  galleries 
erected  near  the  starting-post  of  the  course ; 
taking  no  other  part  in  the  brilliant  tumult 
than  as  the  delighted  spectators  of  a  most 
singular  and  amusing  scene.  For  several 
days  before  the  beginning  of  these  festivi- 
ties, **  tlie  city  of  the  dead"  exhibits  the 
agitation,  bustle,  and  hurry  of  the  living. 
The  shops  are  converted  into  wardrobes ; 
whole  streets  are  Imcd  with  masks  and 
dominos,  the  robes  of  sullans  and  jackets 
of  pantaloons ;  canopies  are  suspended, 
balconies  and  windows  festooned  with 
hangings  and  tapestry ;  and  scatfolds  are 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  have  not  the  interest  lo  obtain  admis* 
sion  to  the  houses  and  palaces  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Corso, 

At  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  which, 
fired  from  the  Fiiizza  di  Veneiia,  each  day 
announce  the  commencement  of  the 
amusements,  shops  are  closed,  palaces 
deserted,  and  the  Corso*s  long  and  narrow 
defile  teems  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Koman  population.  The  scene  then  ex- 
hibited is  truly  singular,  and,  for  the  first 
day  or  tw*o,  infinitely  amusing.  The 
whole  lenglh  of  the  street,  from  the  Porta 
del  Fopolo  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  a 
distance  of  considerably  more  than  a  mile, 
is  patrolled  by  troops  of  cavalry ;  the 
windows  and  balconies  are  crowded  from 
the  first  to  the  sixth  story  by  spectators 
and  actors,  who  from  time  to  time  descend 
and  take  their  place  and  parts  in  the  pro- 
cession of  carriages,  or  among  the  maskers 
on  foot.  Here  and  there  the  monk's 
crown,  and  cardinal's  red  skull-cap,  are 
seen  peeping  among  heads  not  more  fan- 
tastic limn   iheir  own.    T\\c  t;\\;km  ^H'' 


I 
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^aeilflblding  alopq  tfic  Elides  of  the  etrcob 
nre  ftlkd  to  cnisljin^,  with  maskers,  ami 
rouniry  folk  in  tlieir  gala  dresses  (by  far 
ihe  iQObt  grotesque  that  Ltit*  carnival 
|>rodiice^)*  The  centre  of  the  Corso  is 
occujned  by  the  carriage's  of  ^>rinces,  po- 
tcnlale«L,  tiie  ambassadors  of  all  nations^ 
and  ihe  luuiricipatlity  of  Rome;  and  the 
t\vQ  liues  of  carriages,  moving  in  opposite 
directioas  on  each  stidei  are  titled  by 
Knglisiih  peers,  Irish  commoners^  Polish 
counts,  Spanish  Gnuidee^  Gennan  ba» 
ron3^  Scotch  I Litr(li,aud  French  marqtiiaes; 
buit,  above  all,  by  the  hirctl  jol)s  of  the 
lmtit$udi  and  piizicaroii  of  Itoine  These 
Corm  not  the  least  curious  and  interesUng 
pirt  of  the  procession,  and  best  rejjresenl 
the  carnival,  as  it  existed  a  century  back. 
In  ail  open  carria^^e  sits,  boll  upright,  ta 
signora  padrona,  or  mistress  of  ibe  family, 
Jier  neck  covered  with  rows  of  coraL^ 
penrly  or  false  gems  ;  her  white  satin  rube^ 
and  gaudy  head  dress,  left  to  **  the  pitiless 
pelting  of  tke  storm/*  showered  indistri- 
ttttoalely  from  all  the  liouse^,  and  by  the 
pedestrians,  on  (lie  occupants  of  carriages, 
in  the  form  of  sugar- pi  urn*,  but  in  sub- 
stance of  plaster  of  Vwih^  or  lioie.  Op 
posite  to  her  sits  tier  euro  tpo$Of  or 
husband f  dressed  as  a  grand  saltan,  or 
Muscovite  czar :  while  all  the  little  gigno* 
fwi  of  tlie  fiimily,  male  and  female, 
habited  as  harlequins,  columbines,  and 
king*  and  queens,  are  crammed  into  the 
carriagie  :  even  tlie  coachman  is  supplied 
wkb  a  dresiv  and  appears  in  the  chn meter 
of  an  elderly  lady,  or  an  Arcadian  shep* 
herdess ;  and  the  footman  takes  the  guise 
of  an  English  miss,  or  a  French  court 
lady,  and  figutes  in  a  spencer  and  short 
petticoat,  or,  tcco«Ltred  with  a  hoop  and 
a  hn^  Kdolea  the  passers-by  with  •*  btion 
messieurs.'' 

Al  llio  ave  maria,  or  fall  of  day,  tlio  can- 
m  hte,  as  a  signal  lo  clear  the 
r  the  horse  course.  All  noise  then 
ceases ;  the  carnages  file  off  by  the  nearest 
Avenue;  tlieir  owaen  scramble  to  thehr 
fvindowi^  balconiea,  chairs,  or  scaffolds ; 
«l«le  tlie  pedeatrtans  that  have  no  such 
■aaoutQetyO riven  by  the  soldiery  from  the 
^pm  fliieet,  are  crowded  on  the  footways, 
l^aoitteatiou.  Biit  no  terror,  no  disci- 
liliiie^  can  restram  tlteir  ardor  to  see  the 
mm,  siaittDg  ol  the  horses, 

A  Irmpormry  barrier,  erected  near  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  is  tke  point  from  which 
the  race  comoicnoes;  iinolher,  on  tlie 
Puuza  di  Venezia,  is  the  termination  of 
the  courie     Tlie  horses  are  small  and  of 


little  value.  They  have  no  rider,  but  are 
placed  each  in  a  sl;vll  behind  a  rop<', 
wbicli  is  drnpj>ed  as  soon  as  the  moment 
for  siartnig  a^rrivt's,  vvhtn  tlte  unimak 
seldom  require  to  be  put  in  motion  by 
forte,  A  number  of  tinfoil  and  p:iper 
flags  are  stuck  over  their  haunches  ;  smaN 
pointed  boiiies  are  placed  to  operate  as  a 
spur;  and  the  noise  and  the  pain  of 
these  decorations  serve  to  put  the  horse 
on  its  fidl  speed,  lo  which  it  is  further 
urged  by  the  shouting  of  the  populace. 
At  the  sound  of  tlio  trumpet  (the  signal 
for  starting),  even  at  the  approach  of  the 
officer  who  gives  the  order,  the  animals 
exhibit  their  impatience  to  be  off,  and 
they  continue  their  race,  or  rather  tlieir 
flight,  amidst  the  screams,  plaudits,  and 
vivais  of  the  peojile  of  all  rJ»nLs.  Tliis 
scene  forms  the  hist  act  of  each  day'j» 
spectacle,  uhrn  every  one  is  obUged  to 
quit  his  carnival  habU;  for  it  is  only  ou 
one  or  two  particular  evenings  that  there 
is  a  mucked  carnival  at  the  aUberte. 

ImljU  Dtttf  Table  Divtmimi. 

John  Nott,  editor  of  the  Cook  and 
Confectioners'  Dictionary,  1726,  descrilt' 
ing  himself  as  laie  cook  lo  the  dukes  of 
Somerset,  Ormond,  and  liatton,  ujid  the 
lords  Lansdown  and  Asliburnham,  pre- 
serves in  lliat  wuik,  "some  divertisc- 
ments"  which  were  used  in  old  times,  on 
twelfth  day  and  odier  festivals*  His  ac- 
count is  to  this  effect  t — 

Ancient  artists  in  cookery  inform  us 
that,  in  former  day 5,  when  good  house- 
keepii^g  was  in  fashioti  amongst  the 
English  nobility^  tliey  used  cither  to 
begin  or  conclude  their  entertainments, 
and  divert  their  guests,  with"  such  pretty 
devices  as  these  following,  tii. : 

A  castle  made  of  paste- t>oard,  witli 
gates,  draw-bridges,  battlemenu,  and  port* 
cullises^  all  done  over  with  paste,  was  set 
upon  the  table  in  a  large  charger,  with 
salt  laid  round  about  it^  as  if  it  were  the 
ground,  in  which  were  stuck  egg-shells 
fbll  of  rose,  or  olher  sweet  waters,  tlie 
meat  of  the  egg  having  \)een  taken  out  by 
a  great  pin.  Upon  the  battlements  of  the 
castle  were  planted  kexes,  covered  over 
with'  [taste,  in  the  form  of  cannons,  and 
made  to  hiok  like  brass,  by  covering  them 
witii  dutch  leaf-gold .  These  csitmons  being 
charged  willi  gunpowder,  and  trains  laul, 
so  that  you  might  fire  as  many  of  tJiem  as 
you  pleased,  atone  touch;  tins  castle  was 
set  at  one  end  of  the  table. 

Tlien,  in  the  middle  of  the  tabic,  they 
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would  fet  a  mg,  ttuid«  of  pMle^  Iwi  holr 
low,  and  fiUcd  wHh  darat  winey  and  a 
broad  {arrow  stuck  in  his  side;  this  was 
also  set  in  a  large  eharger,  with  a  ground 
madeof  sali, having eg^^shelb  of  plumed 
waters  stuck  in  it,  as  before. 

Tbeo,aitfae  olhei  end  of  the  table,  thn 
would  bave  a  ship  made  of  pasteboard, 
aud  covered  all  over  with  paste,  with 
masts,  sails,  flags,  and  atreameis;  tuid 
gUBS  made  of  keses,  covered  with  paste 
and  charged  with  gunpowder,  wiUi  a 
train,  as  in  the  castle.  ^Dus,  being  placed 
in  a  large  chaiger,  was  set  upright  in,  as 
k  were,  a  sea  of  salt,  in  which  were  also 
stuck  egg-shelb  full  of  perfumed  waters. 

Ihen,  betwixt  the  stag  and  caslie,  aad 
Ike  staff  and  ship,  were  placed  two  piea 
ma4e  of  ooasse  paste,  iUlea  with  braa,  ai^i 
WMhtd  over  with  saJBTron  and  the  voUls  of 
ag^i:  when  these  were  baked,  the  bran 
was  taken  out,  a  hole  was  cut  in  tl«e  bot- 
tom of  each,  and  live  birds  put  into  one 
and  frogs  into  the  other ;  then  the  holes 
were  doaed  up  with  paste,  and  the  lids 
aeatlj  cut  up,  so  that  they  might  be  easily 
lakes  off  by  the  fuanels,  and  adorned  with 
gilded  laurels^ 

Tkeae  beine  thus  ptepared,  and  placed 
io  aider  on  the  table,  one  of  the  ladies 
WW  pemaded  to  draw  the  arrow  out  of 
Ike  body  of  the  stag,  which  being  done, 
the  claret  wine  issued  forth  like  blood  from 
a  wound,  and  caused  admiration  in  the 
spectators ;  which  being  over,  after  a  little 
pause,  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  the 
castle  were,  by  a  train,  discharged  against 
the  ship ;  and  afterwards,  the  guns  of  one 
side  or  the  ship  were  discharged  against 
the  castle ;  tnen,  having  turned  the 
chargers,  the  other  sides  were  fired  off,  as 
in  a  batUe :  this  causing  a  great  smell  of 
powder,  the  ladies  or  centlemen  took  up 
t^  egg-shells  of  perfumed  water  and 
threw  them  at  one  another.  This  pleasant 
disorder  being  pretty  well  laughed  over, 
and  the  two  great  pies  still  remaining ' 
-untouched,  some  one  or  other  would  have 
the  curiosity  to  see  what  was  in  them, 
and,  on  lifting  up  the  lid  of  one  pie,  out 
would  iump  the  frogs,  which  would  make 
the  ladies  skip  and  scamper;  and,  on 
lifting  up  the  lid  of  the  other,  out  would 
fly  the  birds,  which  would  naturally  fly  at 
the  light,  and  so  put  out  tlie  candles. 
And  so,  with  the  leaping  of  ^e  firog;s  below, 
and  the  flying  of  tne  birds  above,  would 
causae  a  surprising  and  diverting  hurly- 
burly  amongst  the  JP^^*^  ^  ^^  daj\. 
After  which,  the  canaks  beiug  Hghled,  tht 


banqnel  ivoukl  bo.  brought  io,  the  rausio 
found,  and  the  pariiculara  of  each  person's 
surprise  and  adventures  ftirni^li  matter 
for  diverting  discourse. 

SubtUtks. 

The  art  of  confectionery  was  anciently 
enployed  in  all  sdemn  feasts,  wiili  tlie 
mosl  profuse  delicacy.  After  each  course 
was  a  **  subtilw.''  Subtilties  were  re- 
presentations of  castles,  giants,  saints^ 
anights,  ladies  and  beasts,  all  raised  in 
pastry  ;  upon  which  legends  and  coal 
armor  were  painted  in  their  proper  colors. 
At  the  fesuval,  on  the  coronation  of 
Henry  VI.,  in  1429,  there  was  ^'asubtilty 
of  St.  Edwa»),  aud  St.  Louis,  armed,  and 
upon  either,  his  coat  armor;  holding 
between  them  a  figure  of  king  lienry, 
standing  also  ia  his  coat  armor ;  and  an 
incription  passing  from  both,  saying, 
'  Beholde  twoe  periiecte.kynges  vndcr  one 
coate  armoure.''** 

WALSALL  DOLE. 
[Commtmicated  by  S.  D.] 

The  following  account  of  a  penny  dole, 
^iven  formerly  on  twelfth  day,  at  Walsadl, 
m  Staibrdshire,  is  derived  from  <*  An 
abstract  of  the  title  of  the  town  of  Wal* 
saU,  in  Stafferd,  to  valuable  estates  ai 
Bascott^  &c.,  in  the  county  of  Warwick^ 
with  remarks  by  James  Cottrell,  1818." 

In  1453  Thomas  Moseley  made  a 
feoflroent  of  certain  estates,  to  William 
Lyle  aad  William  Maggot,  and  their 
heirs,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  the  town  of 
Walsall ;  but  John  Lyle,  son  of  William 
Lyle,  to  whom  these  estates  would  have 
descended,  instead  of  applying  the  pro- 
duce of  the  esUtes  for  the  use  of  the 
towR,  kept  them,  and  denied  that  the 
property  was  in  trust,  pretending  it  to  be 
(lis  own  inheritance ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Walsall  not  choosing  to  be  so  cheated, 
some  of  them  went  to  Moxhal,  and  drove 
away  Lyle's  caule,  which  unjustifiable  act 
he  did  not  reseat,  because  he  was  liable 
Io  be  brought  to  account  for  llie  trust 
estate  in  his  hands.  At  length  a  suit  was 
commenced  by  the  fown  against  Lyle, 
and  the  estates  in  question  were  adjudged 
for  the  use  of  the  town  of  Walsall.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1515,  John  Lyle  of  Moxhal, 
near  Coleshil!,  Warwickshire,  suffered  a 
recovery,  whereby  these  estates  passed  to 
Richard  Hunt,  and  John  Ford,  and  they, 
in  1516,  made  a  feoffment  of  the  land,  to 
-» 

*  Fabyaa-^Dallaway's  Ueraldic  Inq.  182. 


divers  ifihaliiUnU  o\  llie  town  of  Wakall, 
In  trusty  and  so  it  continues  in  tlve  hand 
of  trustees  to  tUis  day.  In  1539  the  first 
mention  appears  lo  have  been  made 
of  Ibe  penny  dole.  On  the  twelfth 
ere,  being  the  anniversarv  for  the  souls  of 
Thomas  Moseley,  and  Margaret  his  wife, 
the  hellmun  went  nboiit  with  his  bell, 
exciting  all  to  kneel  down  and  pray  for 
the  souls  of  Thomas  Moseley»  and  Mar- 
garet, his  wife;  Thomas  Moseley  never 
gave  this  dole»  cither  by  feotTment  or  will ; 
but,  because  he  had  been  so  good  a  bene- 
factor, in  giving  his  lands^  kc.,  in  War- 
wickshire, the  town,  by  way  of  pa,titiidef 
yearly  distributed  a  general  dole  of  one 
penny  each,  to  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor ;  strangers,  as  well  as  townspeople ; 
and  this  was  the  orig^tn  of  the  dole. 

"  It  would  be  a  good  thing/'  says  Mr, 
Cottrell,  the  author  of  the  Abstract,  *•  if 
this  dole  was  given  up,  and  the  rents  of 
these  valuable  estates,  which  are  now  con- 
siderable, were  all  applied  to  charitable 
purposes.  Tht*  ma:*tcrs  of  the  guild  of 
Sl  John  the  Baptist,  in  Walsall,  a  reli- 
gious fraternity,  with  laws  and  orders 
made  among  themselves,  by  royal  licence, 
appear  at  lliis  time  to  have  been  the  trus- 
tees ;  for  they  received  the  rents  of  these 
estates,  ajid  kept  court  at  Bar  colt.  King 
Jobn   granted   lo  every    arch-deacon   in 


England  a  power  of  gatlieririg  from  every 
*  fyer  hou  sell  old  er,'  in  every  parish,  one 
penny,  which  were  called  Peter  pence; 
therefure  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  reli- 
gious fraternity  were  the  beginners  of  this 
penny  dole,  which  would  enable  them 
immediately  to  pay  their  Peter  r*ence  or, 
perhaps  they  might  stop  it  m  the  same 
manner  as  the  bellman  does  the  lord  of 
the  manor's  penny." 

The  dole  is  now  discontinued  ;  and 
twelve  alms-houses,  were  built  with  lh& 
money  tn  the  hands  of  the  corporation* 

The  current  tradition  is,  that  Thomas 
Moseley,  passing  through  Walsall,  on 
twelfth  eve,  saw  a  child  crying  for  brea<l, 
where  others  were  feasting,  and,  struck  by 
the  circumstance,  made  over  tlie  estates 
at  Barcott,  &c.,  to  the  town  of  Walsall,  on 
condition  that  every  year  one  penny  should 
be  given  each  person  on  that  day,  so  tliat 
no  one  might  witness  a  like  sadness. 


Jtitmary  6.— Day  breaks 
Sun  rises*     . 


k*  fb. 

.     5  57 

.     B     I 

—  sets  .     .     *     .     3  59 

Twilight  ends    ,     ,     G     3 

The  weather  either  very  Cold  or  veiy] 

wet. 


CHRrSTMAS  OUT  OF  TOWK. 

For  many  a  winter  in  Bill  iter  Lane 

My  wife,  Mrs*  Brown,  was  neer  heard  to  complain  : 

At  Christmas  the  family  met  there  lo  dine 

f>n  beef  and  plunvpuddin^j,  and  turkey,  and  chine ; 

Our  bark  has  now  taken  a  contmry  heel, 

My  wife  has  found  out  that  the  sea  is  genteel ; 

To  Brighton  we  duly  go  scampering  down— 
For  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  town. 

In  Billiter  Lane,  at  this  mirth-moving  time, 

The  lamp-lighter  brought  us  his  annual  rhyme  ; 

Tlie  tricks  of  Griroaldi  were  sure  to  be  seen  ; 

We  carved  a  twelfth-cake,  and  we  drew  kinjjf  and  queen : 

Now  we  lodge  on  the  Steine,  in  a  bow-windowed  box^ 

Tliai  beckons  up  stairs  every  lepbyr  that  knocks ; 

The  Sun  hides  his  head,  and  the  elements  frown- 
Still,  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  town* 

At  Brighton  Tm  stuck  up  in  Lu combe's  Loo-shop, 
Or  walk  upon  bricks,  till  Fm  ready  to  drop ; 
Throw  stones  at  an  anchor, — look  out  for  a  skiflT, 
Or  view  the  chain  pier  from  the  lop  of  the  cliff; 
Till  winds  from  all  quarters  oblige  me  to  halt. 
With  taod  in  my  eyes,  and  my  mouth  full  of  salt : 

Yet,  itill,  I  am  suffering  with  folks  of  renown — 
For  Dobody  tiow  spends  his  Christmas  in  town. 
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The  wind  gallops  id  at  the  fall  of  the  moon. 
And  pu£&  up  the  carpet  like  Sadler's  balloon : 
My  drawiDg-i9om  rug  is  besprinkled  with  soot. 
And  there  is  not  a  lock  in  the  house  that  wiU  shut. 
At  Mahomet's  steam  bath  I  lean  on  my  cane. 
And  mutter  in  secret,—*'  Ah,  Billiter  Lane ! '' 

But  would  not  express  what  I  think  for  a  crown- 
For  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  town. 
The  duke  and  the  earl  are  not  cronies  of  mine ; 
His  majesty  never  inTites  me  to  dine; 
The  marquess  don't  speak  when  we  meet  on  the  pier ; 
Whicb  makes  me  suspect  that  I'm  nobody  here : 
If  that  be  the  case, — ^why  then  welcome  again 
Twelfth-cake  and  snap-dragon  in  Billiter  Lane ; 

Next  winter  I'll  prove  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Brown 
Tliat  Nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  town. 
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St.  Distaff's  Day. 

The  day  after  Epiphany  or  Twelfth  day 
was  called  St.  Distaff's  day  by  country 
people,  because,  the  Christmas  holidays 
haTu^  ended,  good  housewires  resumed 
the  dstaff  and  their  other  industrious  em- 
ployments. 

Plough  Movdat 

is  the  first  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day, 
when  agricultural  laborers  were  accustom- 
ed to  draw  about  a  plough  and  solicit 
money  with  guisings,  and  dancing  with 
swords,  preparatory  to  beginning  to  plough 
after  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  a  very  few 
places  they  still  drag  the^plough,  but  with- 
out the  sword  dance,  or  any  mumming. 

'  From  «  A  Briefe  Relation  of  the  Glean- 
ings of  the  Idiotismes  and  Absurdities  of 
Miles  Corbet  esquire,  Councellor  at  Law, 
Recorder  and  Burgess  for  Great  Yar- 
mouth,"* it  appears,  that  the  Monday 
after  Twelfth  Day  is  called  **  Plowlick 
Monday  by  the  Husbandmen  in  Norfolk, 
because  on  that  day  th^  doe  first  begin 
to  plough.''  Amonff  the  Ancients  the 
''  Compitalia  were  Feasts  instituted,  some 
say,  by  Tarqoinius  Priscus,  in  the  month 
of  January,  and  celebrated  by  servants 
alone,  when  their  ploughing  was  over."  f 

Sword  Dance. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  Sword 
Dance  in  Glaus  Magnus's  History  of  the 
Northern  Nations.  He  says  that  the 
Northern  Goths  and  Swedes  have  a  sport 

*  By  Anth.  Roiley  1646.  4to. 
t  Sheridan's  Peruut,  1739,  p.  6T. 


wherein  they  exercise  their  youth,  consist- 
ing of  a  Dance  with  Swords  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  First,  with  sworc/s  sheathed 
and  erect  in  their  hands,  they  dance  in  a 
triple  round  :  then  with  their  drawn  swords 
held  erect  as  before :  afterward^  extending 
them  from  hand  to  hand,  they  lay  hold  of 
each  other's  hilts  and  points,  and,  while 
they  are  wheeling  more  moderately  ronnd 
and  changing  their  order,  throw  them* 
selves  into  the  figure  of  a  hexagon,  wbieh 
they  call  a  rose:  but,  presently  raising  and 
drawing  back  their  swords,  they  undo 
that  figure,  in  order  to  form  with  them  a 
four-square  rose,  that  they  may  rebound 
over  the  head  of  each  other.  Lastly,  they 
dance  rapidly  backwards,  and,  vehemently 
rattling  the  sides  of  their  swords  together, 
conclude  their  sporL  Pipes,  or  songs 
(sometimes  both^,  direct  the  measure, 
whicb,  at  first,  is  slow,  but,  increasing 
afterwards,  becomes  a  very  quick  one  to- 
wards the  conclusion.*  Glaus  Magnus 
adds  of  this  dance  that  **  It  is  scarce^  to 
be  understood,  but  by  those  that  look  on, 
how  gamely  and  decent  it  is,  when  at 
one  word, 'or  one  commanding,  the  whole 
armed  multitude  is  directed  to  fall  to 
fight :  and  clergymen  may  exercise  them- 
selves, and  mingle  themselves  amongst 
others  at  this  sport,  because  it  is  all 
guided  by  most  wise  reason."  f 

Glaus  Magnus  calls  this  a  kind  of  Gym- 
nastic rite;  in  which  the  ignorant  were  suc- 
cessively instructed  by  those  who  were 
skilled  m  it:  and  thus  it  must  have  been 
preserved  and  handed  down  to  us.  *<  I  have 


*  Brand. 
t  See  also  Strutt's  Sports  8  vo.  p.  214. 
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been**  says  Mr.  Brand  '*  a  frequem  Jipec- 
Idtor  of  ihis  dance,  which  13  now,  or  was 
very  lately,  performed  with  few  or  rto  al* 
leralions  m  Norlbumberland  and  ihe  ad- 
joining  cooniies  t  otie  dilferei»c€  however 
is  observable  in  our  Northern  sword 
dancen,  that,  when  the  Swoids  are  form* 
ed  inlo  a  figure,  ihey  lay  them  dcnvri 
upon  ibe  ground  and  dance  round  lliein.'' 

A  youksbirb  Fijorou-pAt. 

It  k  the  custom  in  the  NorOi  Riding  of 
Yorkshire^  when  a  new  tenant  entcra  on  % 
farm,  ft^r  his  neij^bbouri  lo  give  bim  what 
is  called  a  plo«gli-day  ;  that  is  the  use  of 
all  their  ploughs,  and  the  kibor  of  all 
tbcir  ploughmen  and  plotigb^^ horses,  on  a 
fixed  day,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  sow- 
ing the  grain.  The  following  provision 
for  a  ploui^h-day  was  actual Iv  made  for 
Buch  an  occasion  by  a  farmer  §  wife  near 
Cuesborough  in  1808. 

Twelve  busheU  of  wlical  were  groumi> 
and  made  into  seventeen  while  loaves  and 
fifly^ne  dumplings.  In  the  dumplings 
were  forty-two  pounds)  of  currants,  and 
fourteen  j>ounds  of  raisins.  Seven  pounds 
of  sugar,  wiih  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
vinegar  and  melted  oullcr,  composed  the 
Bsiuce  for  ibe  dumplings. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  of 
beef,  with  a  farther  qDantity  whidi  the 
farmer's  wife  bad  not  received  the  account 
of  when  »he  related  the  circumstance,  suc- 
ceeded the  dumplings,  and  to  this  wasad- 
ded  two  lai^e  hams,  and  fourteen  pounds 
of  peas,  made  inlo  puddings. 

Three  large  Cheshire  cheeses^  and  two 
Ikonke-made  ones  weighing  twenty  eight 
pounds  each,  concluded  tliis  mighty  repast, 
which  was  washed  down  with  ninety-nine 
gallons  of  ale,  and  two  of  rufiu 

At  this  ploughing  there  were  about 
•ighty  ploughi.  * 
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Sun  rises     . 

—  sets  .    . 

Twilighl  etidf 
Gmutidsel  in  flower,  and  more  or  less, 
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•  Th»«  ttccoutit,  cxtractfd  fr?>ni  MtAJ  Hut- 
(onV  **  O^kward  HftU'*  t«  obligtb^ly  eoBiinaai- 
calod  by  n  kuovn  And  'greatly  rc*|H»clcil  tot* 
re»pt>d«fit  i»ko  authentic HHi  Ihv  fuel. 


On  the  8th  of  January,  1668,  Mr,] 
Evdyn  says,  m  Ms  diary,  *»  I  saw  deepj 
and  prodigious  gaming  at  the  gsooim 
porter's;  vast  heaps  of  gold  squairaercd 
away  in  a  vain  and  profuse  manner*  This 
I  looked  on  as  a  horrid  vice,  and  unsuit- 
able in  a  Christian  court.**  To  wlial  has 
been  stated  previously,  concerning  this 
play  at  the  groom-porter  s,  may  be  added, 
that  the  groom*porier  is  still  an  officer  of 
the  court,  and  that  lady  Mary  Wortky 
Montague,  in  one  of  ber  Town  Eclogues 
(Thursday)  thus  mentions  the  practice  :— 

At  the  grcM)iii-fiort«r*ii  U*alter*d  Uitllie»  play* 
Sotnc  dulses  at  Mary -hone  tiowl'lime  mw«y« 

The  Groom  Porter. 

Chamberlayne  says,    "  Tlie    office 
E  room -porter  is  to  see  ilie  king*s  lodgii 
furnished  with  tables,  dtairs,  stools,  fifing 
to   provide   cards,  dice,  fitc.;   to  decw 
disputes  arising  at  cards,  dice,  bowlin 
6tc.  • 

Henry  Fittalan,  earl  of  Arundel,  loi 
chambcdain  to  Henry  VIII.  from  15i 
to  1530,  compiled  a  book  of  directions  ft 
the  service  of  tlie  king's  chambers,  and 
the  duties  of  the  oHicers,  in  which  if  act 
forth  "the  roome  and  service  belongii 
to  a  groome-porter  to  do,*'  to  the  followi 
eft  ect :— First,  a  groom -porter  ought 
bring  ladders  for  the  hanging  of  the  king'i 
chambers  [with  tapestry,  &c.]  To  bru 
in  tablesi  mrmB,  iresise)s,and  stools,  strai 
for  beds,  rushes  [for  strewing  i\i&  floors^ 
and  all  other  such  necessaries  belongir' 
to  the  chambers,  as  the  gentteman-usb^ 
shall  command  :  he  is  also  to  bring  to  ' 
chamber  door,  and  have  ready  iher^ 
manner^  of  fuel,  as  wood  and  coals  i  aoi 
to  have  alwavs  ready,  torches,  siies,  and 
other  lights  foi  the  king's  chambers ;  lie  id 
fuTllkcr  to  see  that  the  keeper  sweep  and 
clean  the  lloors,  walls,  windows,  and  roofs 
of  all  dirt  and  cobwebs,  before  any  of  ibe 
king's  siatf  come  %vithin  the  said  chamber  i 
wherefore  he  hath  his  fee.f 

The  groom-porter*8  is  referred  to  as  » 
place  of  excessive  play,  in  the  statutes  of 
Klthain,  for  the  government  of  the  privy- 
chamber  of  H  en  ry  V 11 L,  i  0  the  soventccni " 
year  of  bis  reign,  1535,  or  6,  One 
these  ordinances  directs  that  tlie  j>nvy^ 
chamber  shall  lie  ^*  kept  honestly  **  in  the 


Prtrsent  ntAlt  of  O.  BnlAtn^  1735. 
t  Auti'i.  Rrp.  ui.  ^1. 
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king's  abseacd,  hj  fodr  9$  are  ajfypohHecl 
to  be  there,  **  witbottt  ming  imraoderate 
or  continual  pla^  of  dice,  cards,  or  tables 
therein:  howbeit,  the  king  can  be  con- 
tented  that  for  some  pastime,  in  the 
absence  of  his  Kcace,  they  shall  and  may 
use  honest  and  moderate  play;''  but 
^  that  the  said  chamber  be  not  used  by 
-frequent  and  intemperate  play^  at  Cm 
groom-porter's  house."* 


h.  m. 

.  JpMury  6.— Day  Utak» ...     5  56 

Sob  rises    ...    7  59 

—  sets  ....     4    1 

Twilight  ends  ..64 

The    jdlow  tremella    found   on    old 

paling* 


SMmtatts  9. 

**  OXFOBD  SIGHT  CAPS. " 

In  (he  erenings  of  this  cold  and  dreary 
•eaaoo,  ^  the  de£3  of  winter,''  a  comforts 
able  potation  strengthens  the  heart  of  the 
beaitfty  and  cheers  the  spirits  of  the  feeble. 
This  is  a  book  of  ^ood  mtent  and  purpose, 
and  therefore  in  its  columns  will  be  round 
occasional  directions  for  compounding 
agreeable  dritiks,*-a  few  extracted  from 
manuscript  memoranda,  and  others  from 
publications  which  are  not  usually  in  the 
collections  of  notable  house-keepers,  to 
whom,  however,  it  is  presumed  hints  of 
this  sort  will  be  acceptable.  And,  to 
begin,  resort  is  now  nuide  to  **  Oxford 
Night  Caps, — a  collection  of  receipts  for 
making  various  beverages  used  m  the 
miivcrsity.''t  From  this  university  tract 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
making 

Egg-ponet,  alias  Egg-flip^ 

otherwise,  in  college  language,  '^  rum 
booze."— Beat  up  well  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  with  refinei  sugar  pulverized,  and 
a  nutmeg  gratdd.  Then  extract  the  juice 
irom  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  by  rubbing  loaf 
sugar  upon  it,  and  put  the  sugar,  with  a 
piece  of  cinnamon  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 
into  a  saucepan ;  place  it  on  the  fire,  and, 
when  it  boils,  take  it  off;  then  add  a 
single  gli^M  of  cold  white  wine;  put  the 
liquor  into  a  spouted  jug,  and  pour  it 
gradually  among  the  yolks  of  eggs,  &c. 

*  Antiq.  Rep.  ii.  144. 
t  Published  in  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Slatter,  and 
in    London,  by   Mcssn  Longman^    and  Co. 
42  pages,  royal  18mo. 


All  must  be  kept  well  stkrved  with  a 
spoon,'  while,  the  liquor  is  pouring  in. 
If  it  be  not  sweet  eMM^  add  loaf  sugar ; 
arid,  lastly^  pour  tfie  mixtare  as  swiftly  as 
possible  wnm  one  vessel  to  another,  aniil 
Uylekbaftaeftoth.  Half^^pintof  nm  It 
■otetiam  added,  but  it  is  then  very  intoxi- 
eafiiigy  and  consequently  pernicious.  Port 
wine  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  white, 
but  is  not  generally  so  palatable.  This 
beverage  should  be  drank  about  bed-time, 
out  of  wine  glasses,  and  while  it  is  quite 
hot.— Observe,  that  if  the  wine  be  poured 
boiling  hot  amonuf  the  eggs,  the  mixture 
will  curdle,  and  the  posset  be  spoiled. 

Rum  Fustian 

is  a  ^  nightrcap."  made  precisely  hi  the 
same  way  as  the  preceding,  witli  the 
volks  of  twelve  egg^,  a  quart  of  strong 
home-brewed  beer,  a  bottle  of  white  wine, 
half-a-pint  of  gin,  a  grated  nutmeg,  the 
juice  from  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  a  small 
quantity  of  cinnamon,  and  sugar  sufficient 
to  sweeten  it* 

Beer  flip. 

This  "  night-cap*'  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  the  same  materials, 
as  '**  egg-flip,''  excepting  that^a  quart  of 
strong  home-brewea  beer  is  substituted 
for  the  wine ;  a  glass  of  gin  is  sometimes 
added,  but  it  is  better  omitted.  In  the 
university  this  beverage  is^  fremiently 
eiven  to  servants  at  Christmas,  ana  other 
high  festivals,  during  winter. 

The  idle  fellow  is  an  animal  who  fhlnks 
nothing,  acts  nothing,  and  knows'nothing; 
who  like  Solomon's  fool  hates  instruction, 
and  has  no  delight  in  understanding; 
who  eats  only  to  live,  and  lives  for 
nothing  but  to  die,  which  may  happen 
some  time  or  other,  he  Neither  concerns 
himself  how  nor  whert.  He  rises  irt  the 
morning  with  no  other  prospect  or  design 
but  of  going  to  bed  at  night ;  has  neither 
wish  nor  desire,  hope  nor  fear,  envy  nor 
love,  passion  nor  affection,  but  to  the 
weightier  affhir  of— ^loing  nothing.* 


January  9.— Day  breaks  .    » 

Sun  rises     .    . 

—  sets  .     .    . 

Twilight  ends  . 

The  redbreast  sings. 

h.  m. 
.     5  50 
.     7  59 
.     4     1 
.     6     4 

Dc  Foe,  Wilson's  Ulc,  iii,  UG. 
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Tlie  beautiful  and  bmve  litUe  Robin, 
^hilBer  of  ihe  cboir  of  song-birdsi  ad- 
VADces  fiRttf  and  alune,  to  give  the  a3rlie:st 
greeting  lo  ibe  nevt  year»  wuh  notes  clear 
and  bnl1i:int  sls  his  eyes— bold  and  abrupt 
as  his  rtfsolute  hoppings  and  determined 
stand.  lie  might  be  called  the  winter 
nighiingalet  only  that  he  never  sings  after 
the  bright  twilight. 

From  a  comfortable  room,  at  iHis  dead 
season,  it  is*  delicious  to  look  out  upon  a 
Robin,  as  he  perches  on  a  near  tree, 
among  "  naked  shoots,  barren  -jl^  lances,'^ 
jerking  his  sweet  ton^  upon  the  stillness. 
In  a  walk  before  the  grey  of  evening 
it  is  a  still  higher  gratification  to  find  him 
**  hkf  from  the  haunts  of  care-worn  men/' 
upon  a  slender  spray  of  sonne  high  bank, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  other  livinf? 
things  ;  pouring  upon  the  d  rearine^  of 
the  dell  short  liquid  carols,  with  long 
intervals  lietween ;  converting  the  frojten 
wasle  and   frowning  sleep   into  a  solemn 

fitacc  of  devotion :— winning  the  chtld- 
ike  passenger  to  coi&templalion  and 
thanksgiving — 

'*  And  now  another  dty  i*  goni?, 
ni  fting  my  Mkker"*  praise," 

In  in^cy  the  Robin  was  our  favorite 
and  familiar,  and  through  life  every  re^ 
membrance  of  him  is  pleasurable.  Some 
of  our  recollections  of  him  are  historical. 
We  had  in  our  hands,  before  we  knew 
how  to  use  a  book,  the  fabled  *'  Death  and 
Funeral  of  Cock  Robin,"  and  learned  it  by 
heart  before  we  could  read.  Then  fol- 
lowed Ihe  important  ballad  story,  "The 
Cbddren  in  the  Wood  j"  showing — how 
their  parents  died,  and  left  them  to  the 
care  of  a  cruel  uncle,  who  hired  two  ruf- 
fians to  slay  them  in  a  wood — how  the 
ruffians  quarrelled  and  fought  **  about  the 
children's  life" — how  **  he  that  was  of 
mildest  mood  "  slew  the  otlier,  and  then 
led  iHem  further  into  the  wood  and  left 
Ibem,  saying,  he  would  bring  them  food 
when  he  came  back — and  how 

These  P*^^^y  habrt,  wiih  hsud  14  hftndp 
Went  mrsnUrring  up  nrttl  tloirn  ^, 

Hill  MVCf  lDor«  ihry  amw  the  ttiAti 
AlplOiililllt  (rum  thr  luwn  ; 

TlMlr  pVttCy  lipt  wilh  bl^k^tirrTiia 


Tbitf  «BaJrT«;4  iJkcae  two  pretty  babct, 

Till  4e«th  dtd  ctu)  their  ^rief  ^ 
In  one  uiuihf  r's  arm*  they  died, 

Ai  babea  wanting  relief  : 
No  hah* I  theie  prrtty  b«bc« 

Of  Any  mun  reccivett 
TlU  Rohia-rrd-hr«aM  painfully. 

Did  cover  theiti  with  Icavea. 

No  one  that  knew  this  ditty  in  child- 
hood can  forget  the  vertml  burial  of  the 
infanU  by  •♦  Kobin-red-brea&L*' 

Whatever  affection  we  may  have  (or 
the  old  common  brown  paper  "  garland  "* 
of  **The  Children  in  the  Wood/'  wtih  a 
rude  cut  of  the  ruffians  in  doublets  and 
irunk-hose,  fighiinjj  in  ibe  woo<l,  we  must 
infallibly  be  delighted  with  the  appear* 
ance  of  this  story  of  infancy  in  the  recent 
edition.  It  is  more  ridily  embellished 
than  any  other  "  trivial  fond  record/' 
Its  engravings  are  executed  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  Branston  and  Wright,  and  other 
first-rate  artists,  from  delicious  drawings 
by  Mr.  Harvey-  It  is  the  mojst  diurming, 
and  must  inevitably  be  the  most  popular 
bttle  publication  which  an  indulgent  prt^^s 
has  yielded  to  the  constant  coaxif»g  of 
lovers  of  elegant  decoration.  There  is  a 
vignette  which  might  be  coveted  for 
place  in  ihii  column  : — a  lone  ICobin, 
upon  the  lowest  branch  of  a  leafl^s  oak, 
in  a  snowy  solitude,  keeping  company 
Wilh  silence* 


Were  all  bc*iiie*r'd  and  dy'd, 
Andt  whea  ibey  •»«  iha  d*rk*ottM:  itiflit, 
Tbsy  Mt  iJieBi  down  sad  cried. 


1645.  At  Oie  age  of  seventy-one,  Wd* 
Jiam  Laud,  archbishop  of  Cantprbury, 
was  beh<^ded  on  Tower-hill,  four  years 
before  Charles  I.  met  the  same  fate  at 
WhiiehalL  The  circumstances  which  leii 
to  the  archbishop's  t]e;ith  are  related  by 
the  writers  of  our  nalionaJ  history,  upon 
the  anthority  of  impartial  annalists,  and 
collectors  of  facts  relating  lo  the  trouble* 
some  times  in  which  he  lived  and  die*!* 
Hume  sums  up  his  character  impartially, 
and  adds,  **  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
man  of  such  spirit,  who  conducted  his 
enterprises  with  so  much  warmth  and 
industry,  had  not  entertained  more  en- 
larged views,  and  embraced  principles 
more  favorable  to  tlie  gfneml  happiness 
of  society.**  He  acquired,  tays  Hume, 
so  great  an  ascembnl  over  Charle*  a»  to 
kad  him,  by  the  facility  of  his  temper, 
into  a  conduct  which  Dro*cil  fatal  lo  that 
prince  and  to  his  kingdom. 


i 


-Djii  IS   nnothet  dwarf  from  W  lenx  s 
iibfe,  1594-    The  figure  occurs  jt^  a  de- 
ioi  iUostfaiing  a  paisage  in  the  pamble 
f  the  Piodi^l  Scm,  who  **took  hi*  pur- 
f  into  a  for  counlry,  and  there  waited 
uU  »utiUnce  with  riotous  living.  \    A  he 
^•rtricisil  engraving,  by  C.de  Malery,  repre- 
henis  the  Prodigal  runniofi:  away  tfoni  a 
vomar>  who  beaiu  him  down  the  steps  of  a 
tavern  with  her  shoes,  and  is  assisted  m  the 
mnU  by  two  men.    A  dog  upon  the  steps 
i-^Aiks  at  the  flying  spendthrift,  and  the 
f  dwarfish  fool  drops  his  bauble  to  mock 
him,  which  he  effects  by  placing  the  thumb 
of  hi5  left  hand  ai  the  end  of  his  nose,  the 
^  tip  of  the  Utile  fina^er  of  the  same  hand 
on  the  top  of  his  right  thumb,  a od  spread- 
ing oul  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  forfex- 
'  like,  to  their  utmost  extent.      Here,  then, 
we  see  a  print,  executed  two  centuries  and 
a  half  asfo,  exhibitiu|r  a  ludicruus  practice 
<>f  t].     '         ],  which  suddenly  arose  as  a 
nov  i  the  last  twenty  years  among 

the  buy -5  ui  itte  metropolis. 

Id  this  respect  alone  the  print  is  cu- 
rious; but  it  15  further  remarkable  as 
ttBeropUfying  the  fact,  that  formerly  fools 
wens  kept  at  taverns  to  amuse  the  cus- 
tomerf,  before  whom  they  exhibited  with 
a.  Jews-harp  w»d  joint^tool,  and  some- 
titnes  sang  in  the  Italian  manner.  Re- 
specting tavern-fools,  and  every  other 
class   of  fooU,    Mr.   Douce   affords  the 
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largest  information  in  his  **  lllustmtion  of 
Shakspeare,  and  of  ancient  manners, 
1807,'*  2  vols.  8vo;  which  is  becomiog  a 
work  of  rarity,  and  is  to  a  literary  antiqiiir 
nan,  an  indispensable  acquisition. 

LAVD    ASTf    PRYUNE* 

There  was  a  memorable  prosecution  in 
the  star  chamber,  in  which  Laud  bore  a 
part,  agdinst  a  book  called  **  Histriomas- 
tix,  the  Player's  Scourge,  or  Actor  s  Tra- 
gedie,*'  written  by  William  Prynne,  pro- 
fessedly against  the  stage  plays,  interludes^ 
music,     dancing,     hunting,     Christmas- 
keeping,  May-poles,  festivals,  and  bonfires, 
but  in    which  he  blamed  the   hierarchy, 
and  reviled  the  ceremonies  and  supersti- 
tious   innovations    introduced   by    Laud 
inlo    the    public    worship.     The    church 
music  he  affirmed  not  to  be  the  noise  of 
men,    but   a   bieallng   of  brute   beasts; 
*'  choristers  bellow  the  tenor,  as  it  were 
oxen;  bark  a  counterpart,  as  it  were  a 
kennel  of  dogs ;  roar  out  a  treble,  as  il 
were  a   sort  of  bulls ;  and  grunt  out  a 
base,  as  it  were  a  number  of  hogs  :"  and 
yet   this   book    appeared   in   the  age   of 
licensing,  with  the  licenser's  imprimatur. 
How  this  happened  is  not  very  clear.     It 
appears,  from  the  proceedings' in  the  star 
chamber,  that  the  book  was  seven  years 
in   writing,   and  almost  four  in  passing 
through  the  press,     tt  is  a  closely  printed 
quarto  volume,  of  nearly   1100    pages; 
though,  originally,  it  consisted  of  only  % 
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c|uir«  of  paper,  which  Prynne  took  to 
Dr.  Goode,  a  licenser,  who  deposed  oo 
the  trial  that  he  refused  to  aanction  it. 
It  seems  that,  about  a  year  afterwards^ 
when  it  had  probably  increased  in  sire, 
Prynne  applied  to  another  licenser,  Dr. 
Harris,  who  also  refused  the  allowance 
sought,  and  deposed  thai  ^*  this  man  did 
deliver  this  book  when  it  was  young  and 
tender,  and  would  have  had  it  then 
printed ;  but  it  was  since  grown  seven 
times  bigger,  and  se?en  times  worse." 
Disappoinied  by  two  licenser*,  but  not 
despairing,  Prynne  resorted  to  a  third 
licenser,  one  Buckner,  chaplain  to  arch- 
bisliop  Abbot,  Laud's  predecessor  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  Buckner  was  either 
tampered  with,  or  so  confused  by  the  muhi- 
fariousness  of  the  contents,  and  the  tedious 
progress  in  the  printing  of  the  enormous 
volume,  that  his  vigilance  slackened,  and 
he  deposed  that  he  only  licensed  part  of 
it.  Ete  that  as  it  may,  the  work  came  out 
with  the  license  of  the  archbishop's  chap 
lain  prefixed,  and  involved  the  author,  and 
all  that  were  concerned  in  it,  in  a  fearful 
prosecution  in  the  court  of  the  star  cham- 
ber. Prynne  was  a  barrister :  he  was 
condemned  to  be  disbarred,  to  be  pilloried 
in  Weetminster  and  Cheapside,  to  have 
mo  ear  cut  off  at  each  place,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £5000  to  the  king,  and  to  be  impri- 
soned for  hfe* 

The  sentence  was  carried  into  effect, 
but  in  vain«  Prynne  again  libelled  the 
prelacy;  was  again  tried^  and  again  sen- 
tenced ;  and  the  judge,  perceiving  that 
fragments  of  his  ears  still  remained, 
ordered  thera  lo  be  unmercifully  cut  off, 
mod  further  condemned  him  lo  be  burnt 
in  the  cheek,  enormously  fined,  and  impri- 
foncd  in  a  distant  solitude.  At  the  pface 
of  punishment,  in  palace-yard,  Westmin- 
sler,  Prynne  steaddy  ascended  the  scaffold, 
mtid  calmly  invited  the  executioner  to  do 
his  office,  saying,  **  Come  friend ;  come, 
burn  me  1  cut  me !  I  fear  not  1  I  have 
learned  to  fear  the  fire  of  hell,  and  not 
what  roan  can  do  unto  me.  Come ;  scar 
me !  scar  me  I "  The  executioner  liad 
been  urged  not  to  spare  his  victim,  and 
be  proceeded  lo  extraordinary  severity, 
by  cnielly  beating  his  branding  iron  twice, 
and  cutting  the  remainder  of  one  of 
Prynne*s  ears  so  close  as  to  take  away  a 
piece  of  the  cheek ;  while  his  victim 
stirred  not  under  the  torture,  biil,  when 
it  was  finished,  smiled,  and  exclaimed, 
*'  The  more  I  am  beaii^  down,  the  more 
I  am  lifted  -ttp/*    At  the  €c>i;clusion  of 


this  punishment,  Prynne  was  taken  to  the 
tower,  by  water,  and,  on  his  passage  in 
the  boat,  composed  the  following  Latin 
verses  on  the  two  letters  S,  L-,  which  had 
been  branded  on  his  cheek,  to  signify 
Schismatical  Libeller,  but  which  he  chose 
to  translate  "  Stigmata  I^udes,"  the  stig- 
mas of  his  enemy,  archbishop  Land — 

**  Stigmaia  fDmxillii  rcfcrcns  iuaignim  tatidU 
Exultaiu  fomcQ,  victims  gr«t»  Deo/* 

A  signal  triumph  awaited  Prynne,  and  a 
reverse  as  sigiaal  befcl  I^ud.  In  less  ihaa; 
three  weeks  after  ilie  long  parliament  had 
commenced  its  sitting,  Prynne  entered 
London  from  his  imprisonment  at  Mount 
Urgueil,  amidst  ll>e  acclamations  of  tlie 
people;  his  sentence  was  reversed,  and 
jn  another  month  Laud  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  by  the  parliament,  where  he 
kept  a  diary,  in  which  a  remarkable 
searching  of  his  person  by  Prynne,  as  a 
parliamentary  commissioner,  is  recorded 
by  the  archbishop  in  these  words  ;^ 

**  Mr*  Prynne  came  into  the  Tower  as 
soon  as  die  gates  wer«  open — commanded 
the  warder  lo  open  my  door— he  cam« 
into  my  chamber,  and  found  roe  in  bed- 
Mr.  Prynne,  seeing  me  safe  in  bed,  falls 
first  to  my  pockets,  to  rit^e  them — Jl  was 
expressed  in  the  warrant  that  be  should 
search  my  pockets — I  arose,  got  my  gown 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  he  held  me  in  tlie 
search  till  past  nine  in  the  morning.  He 
took  from  me  twenty-one  bundles  of 
papers  which  I  had  prepared  for  my 
defence^  &c.,  a  littk  book  or  diary,  coo* 
taiiiing  all  the  occurrences  of  ray  life,  and 
my  book  of  private  devotions ;  both 
written  vvith  my  own  hand.  Nor  couid 
I  get  him  to  leave  this  huit ;  be  must 
Dfeeds  see  what  passed  between  God  and 
me.  The  last  place  he  rifled  was  a  tmnk 
which  stood  by  my  bed-side;  in  that  he 
found  nothing  but  about  forty  pounds  in 
money,  for  my  necessary  expenses,  which 
he  meddled  not  with,  and  a  bundle  of 
some  gloves.  This  bundle  be  was  so 
careful  to  open,  as  thai  he  caused  each 
glove  to  be  looked  into  :  upon  lliii,  I 
tendered  him  one  pair  of  the  gloves, 
which  he  refusing,  I  told  him  he  might 
take  them,  and  fear  no  bribe ;  for  he  had 
already  done  me  all  the  miachief  he 
could,  and  I  a&ked  no  iavor  of  him ;  so 
be  thanked  me,  took  the  glores,  and 
bound  up  my  papers  and  went  his  way/' 

Laud  was  brought  to  the  block,  and 
Prynne  in  his  writings,  and  in  parlia- 
ment, consistently  resisted  oppression  from 
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Hit  quarltii  kt  proceeded.  A  little 
timo  btfore  the  executioo  of  Charles  L  he 
ddSsodttd  in  the  house  of  commons  the 
king^s  conce&sions  to  parliament  as  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  peace.  His  speech  was 
a  complete  narrative  of  all  the  transactions 
between  the  king,  the  houses,  and  the 
anny^  from  the  beginning  of  the  parUs' 
ment ;  its  delivery  kept  the  house  so  long 
together  that  the  debates  lasted  from  Mon* 
day  rooming  till  Tuesday  morning.  He 
vms  representative  for  Bath,  and  had  the 
booot  to  be  one  of  the  excluded  members. 
Ob  the  21st  of  February,  1660*  be  was  al- 
lowed to  tesume  his  seat.  While  making 
his  way  through  the  hall,  wearing  an  old 
basket- hi U  svTord,  he  was  received  with 
shouts.  The  house  passed  an  ordinance 
oo  file  Ist  of  March  for  callings  a  new 
F&rliAroenty  and  the  next  day,  when  it  was 
discussed  in  whose  name  the  tmw  writs 
shauld  run,  Prynne  openly  answered  "  in 
king  Charles'.*.'*  This  from  any  otl»er 
nan  bad  been  hazardous  even  at  that  time ; 
but  be  was  neither  a  temporizer  of  his 
opinioBft,  itor  a  disguiser  of  his  wishes. 

In  writing  upon  a  subject  Prynne  never 
qtiitlod  it  till  he  had  cited  every  author  he 
<iMil4  produce  to  favor  his  views,  and 
hiiffeil  learning  and  laborious  researches 
Wttie  amiizinf^.  His  '*  tlistrioroastix "refers 
10  lOQfe  than  a  thousand  different  authors, 
and  he  quotes  a  hundred  writers  to  fortify 
his  treatise  on  the  '*  Unloveliness  of  Love 
Locks/*  In  the  firft^meniioEied  work  he 
ntarslialled  them,  as  he  says,  into  **  squad- 
rons of  authorities/*  Uavin|^  gone  through 
**  three  souadrons,"  he  commences  a  fresh 
chapter  tnus:  "  The  fourth  squadron  of 
authorities  is  the  venerable  troop  of  70 
several  renowned  ancient  fathers-/'  and 
be  throws  in  more  than  he  promises,  quot- 
ing the  volume  and  page  of  each .  Lord  Cot- 
tiogton,  one  of  hi<  judges  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  astounded  by  the  army  of  au- 
thorities in  that  mighty  volume,  affirmed 
that  Prynne  did  not  write  the  book  alone 
— •*  he  eiiher  assisted  the  devil,  or  was  as- 
stated  by  the  devil/'  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke 
judicioualy  said  ^*  By  this  vast  book  of 
Mr.  Prynnc's,  it  appearetti  that  he  hath 
md  more  than  he  hath  studied,  and  stu-^ 
died  more  than  he  hath  considered/'  Mil- 
ton speaks  of  Prynne  as  having  had  '*  his 
wits  lying  ever  beside  him  in  the  margin, 
to  \m  evev  betide  his  wits  in  the  text/^ 

Readers  of  Prynne*s  works  will  incline 
to  the  judgment  of  Milton,  whose  Satan 
*'  floating  many  a  rood*'  was  not  more 
awful  than  the  embattled  host  of  authors 


with  which  Prynne  chokes  llie  margins  of 
hii  multitudinous  tiacts* 

Frynoe's  works  amount  to  nearly  two 
hundred  in  number,  and  form  forty 
enormous,  closely  printed,  volumes  in 
quarto  and  folio«  It  is  probable  that  there 
is  not  so  complete  a  set  in  existence  as 
tliat  which  he  gave  to  Lincoln's  Inn  library. 

Sir  VVilUiun  Blackstone  diiligently  col- 
lected Prynne's  pieces,  but  was  unable  to 
complete  the  senes.  While  Prynne  stood 
in  the  'pillory,  enduring  the  loss  of  his 
ears  at  Westminster  and  C heaps ide^  **  his 
volumes  were  burnt  under  his  nose,  which 
almost  suffocated  him/'  Yet  who  can 
doubt  that  the  fumigation  from  »uch  a 
burning  was  a  reviving  savor  to  Prynne 'i 
spirits  under  tlie  suffering,  and  a  stimulant 
to  further  and  similar  purpo^s  and  mi- 
durance  ? 


Prynne  was  a  man  of  great  knowledge 
and  little  wisdom  :  he  had  vast  erudition 
without  the  tact  of  good  sense,  ile  stood 
insulated  from  ail  parties,  ridiculed  by  hit 
friends  and  execrated  by  his  enemies.  He 
was  facetiously  called  **  William  the  Con- 
queror,'' and  this  he  merited,  by  his  inflex- 
ible and  invincible  nature.  His  aclivity  in 
public  life,  and  the  independence  of  his 
character,  were  unvarying.  He  had  en- 
dured prosecutions  under  every  power  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  suffered  ten  im- 
prisonments. In  admiration  of  his  earn- 
est Imnesty,  his  copious  learning,  and  the 
public  persecutions  so  unmercifully  indict- 
ed upon  him,  Charles  IL  dignified  him  with 
the  title  of  *'  the  Calo  of  the  Age/'  At 
Ihe  restoration  it  became  difhcult  to  dis- 
pose of  **  busie  Mr.  Prin,'*  as  Whitelocke 
called  him.  The  court  wished  to  devise 
something  for  hiiiv  **  purposely  to  employ 
his  head  from  sctibbling  against  the  state 
and  the  bishops  r'  and,  to  weary  out  his 
restless  vigor,  they  put  him  to  clear  the 
Augean  stable  of  our  national  antiquities. 

Tlie  veteran  desired  to  be  one  of  (he 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  for  which  be 
was  more  111  an  qualified ;  but  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  where 
**  he  rioted  in  leafy  folios  and  proved  him- 
self to  be  one  of  Ihe  greatest  pa  per- worms 
which  ever  crept  into  old  books  and 
musty  records/' 

In  this  fortress  of  the  Tower  Prynne 
achieved  an  herculean  labor,  well  known 
to  the  historical  antiquary  by  the  name  of 
**  Prynne^s  Records*  in  three  foUo  vol- 
umes.     The  second  voUirac  of  this  sur- 
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prising  monyment  of  his  great  learning 
and  indefatigable  research  was  printed  in 
1665:  the  first  appeared,  afterwards,  in 
1666,  and  the  tlurd  m  1670,  Most  of  ihe 
copies  of  the  tirst  two  volumes  of  this  great 
and  invaluable  work  were  burnt  by  the 
fire  of  London  in  1666  :  it  is  said  that  of 
the  first  volume  only  twenty -three  copies 
were  saved.  A  set  of  the  3  volumes  com- 
plete is  exceedingly  rare,  and  worth  nine- 
ty or  a  hundred  guineas. 

A  catalogue  of  Prynne's  works,  and  par* 
licnlars  concerning  himself,  are  in 
Wood's  '^Aihenae  Oxoniensis/-  An  ac- 
count of  him  is  in  Ihe  late  Mr.  llargrave's 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Hale  on  Parlia- 
ments. Pry  one's  ardor  in  writing  was 
intense.  Wood  says  **  his  custom  was  to 
put  on  a  long  quilted  cap,  which  came  an 
inch  over  his  eyes,  serving  as  an  umbrella 
to  defend  them  from  too  much  light ;  and 
seldom  eating  a  dinner,  he  would  every 
three  hours  or  more  be  munching  a  roll  of 
bread,  and  refresh  his  exhausted  spirits 
with  ale/*  He  was  born  in  1606  and  died 
in  1669;  and,  supposing  that  he  com- 
menced authorship  in  arriving  at  mans  es- 
tate, he  is  computed  to  have  written  a  sheet 
a  day  •  ^    r  -  - 
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LiooeU  congregate. 

UJfiititati*  11- 

1753  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  a  celebrated 
physician  and  hotanisti  died  at  the  age  of 
93.  He  yna  a  native  of  Killileagh  in  the 
county  of  Down,  Ireland.  After  he  had 
been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of 
physicians,  he  embarked  in  1687  for 
Jamacia,  as  physician  to  the  duke  of  Al- 
bemarle, ana  returned  with  eight  hundred 
unknown  plants,  and  a  proportional  num- 
ber of  new  specimens  ol  the  animal  king- 
dom. The^  he  collected  in  so  short  a 
lime  that  his  French  eulogist  says  he  seem- 
ed io  have  converted  intnutes  into  hours. 
He  was  the  first  learned  man  whom  science 
had  tempted  from  England  to  that  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  globe.     On  returning 


•  HuiD^.  CAlamiiiftt  of  Authors.  Grtnger* 
^eirud.  P^y« 


in  May  WS9,  and,  settling  in  London,  ha 
became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  in 
1694  was  elected  physician  to^Christ's  Hos- 
pital, which  office  he  filled  till,  compelled 
by  intirmity,  he  resigned  it  in  1T30.  In 
1693  he  was  elected  secreiar)-  to  the  Hoyal 
Society,  and  revived  the  publication  of 
the  **  Philosophical  Transactions,**  which 
had  been  discontinued  from  1687.  He 
was  succeeded  iu  this  office  by  Dr,  Halley 
in  1712,  about  which  tsme  he  actively 
promoted  a  **  Dispensary"  for  the  poor, 
which  was  at  lengtn  established,  and  ridi* 
cu led  by  Dr.  Garth  in  a  once  celebrated 
satire  bearing  that  title.  In  1702  Stoane 
was  incorporated  doctor  of  physic  at  Ox- 
ford, and  became  an  associated  member  of 
several  Academies  on  the  continent.  In 
1708,  during  a  war  with  France,  he  wi» 
elected  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Pari^,  as  a  compliment  of  high 
distinclion  to  his  eminent  science.  Queen 
Anne  frequently  consulted  liim;  he  at^ 
tended  her  in  her  last  illness,  and  on  the 
accession  of  George  L  he  was  created 
baronet,  which  was  the  first  hereditary 
honor  conferred  in  England  on  a  physi- 
cian. He  also  received  the  appointment 
of  physician  general  to  the  army,  which  he 
held  till  1727,  when  he  was  made  physir 
cian  to  George  11.,  and,  being  honored  with 
the  confidence  of  Queen  Caroline,  pre- 
scribed for  the  royal  family  till  his  death. 
In  1719  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1727,  waa 
chosen  president  of  ihe  Royal  Socie^. 
While  presiding  over  these,  the  two  most 
illustrious  scientific  bodies  of  the  kingdom, 
he  learnedly  and  liberally  promoted  the 
objects  of  each. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  had  begnn  early  in  life 
to  form  a  museum,  and  he  spared  no  ex- 
pence  in  continually  storing  it  with  the 
rarest  and  most  remarkable  specimens  in 
botany  and  other  departments  of  natural 
history,  and  with  useful  and  curious  works 
of  art  and  science.  These  acquirements, 
with  an  excellent  library,  and  the  collec- 
tions he  made  during  his  short  voyage  to 
to  the  West  Indies,  enabled  him  to  pub- 
lish hii»  Natural  History  of  Madeira,  Bar- 
badoei,  and  other  West  India  Islands,  with 
an  account  of  his  voyage,  in  two  folio 
volumes,  which  was  productive  of  great 
benefit  to  science,  and  excited  emulation 
to  similar  pursuits  both  in  England  and 
abroad.  Irom  a  catalogue  in  this  work, 
It  appears  that  his  library  and  museum,  in 
I725y  contained  more  iJian  26,200  sulv 
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jectj  of  natural  bUtorv,  exclusive  of  200 
volumes  of  preserved  plants ;  the  year 
before  his  deatl),  ibey  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  36,600. 

In  May,  1T41,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  resign- 
ed all  his  public  offices  and  employmenta 
and  retired  to  his  mansion  at  Chelsea, 
which  maoor  he  had  bought  in  1712. 
Thither  he  removed  his  museum,  and 
there  he  received,  as  he  had  in  London, 
the  visits  of  the  royal  family  and  persons 
of  rank,  learned  foreigners^  and  distinguish- 
ed literary  and  scientific  men ;  nor  aid  he 
refuse  admittance  or  advice  lo  either  rich 
or  poor,  who  went  to  consult  him  respect- 
JDg  their  health*  At  ninety  he  rapidly  de- 
cayed, and  expired  at  the  age  of  ninety-two, 
aficr  an  illness  of  only  three  days. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  s  manners  were  courte- 
ous, bis  disposition  was  kind,  his  bene- 
volenoe  to  the  poor  and  distressed 
ibundaut :  He  was  a  governor  of  almost 
every  hospital  in  London ;  to  each  of  them 
^ga^e  XlOO  in  his  lifetime  and  bequeath- 
ed more  considerable  sums  by  will.  He 
aealously  promoted  the  colonization  of 
Georgia  in  1732,  and  in  1739  formed  the 

flan  of  bringing  up  the  children  in  the 
ouDdling  HospitaL  In  1721  be  gave 
freehold  ground  of  nearly  four  acres  at 
Chelsea,  on  which  the  botanical  garden 
stood,  to  the  company  of  Apothecaries, 

With  a  natural  anxiely  that  his  ronseum 
might  not  be  dispersed,  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
bequeathed  it  to  the  public  on  condilion 
that  £20,000  should  be  paid  by  parlia- 
ment to  his  family,  and  in  1 753  an  act 
was  passed  for  the  purchase  of  his  collec- 
tions and  of  the  llarleian  collection  of 
MSS.,  and  for  procuring  a  general  de- 
pository for  their  reception  with  the  Cot- 
tonian  collection,  and  other  public  proper- 
ty of  a  similar  kind.  The  duke  of 
Montague's  mansion  in  Bloomsbury  was 
bought  for  ihe  purpose,  and  in  1759  these 
collections,  having  been  brought  together 
and  arranged,  were  opened  lo  the  public 
under  certain  regulations  as  the  Britith 
Museum,  which  since  then  has  been  in- 
creased by  parliamentary  grants  for  pur- 
chases, and  a  multitude  of  donations  and 
bequests  of  a  like  kind*  Within  a  few 
years  restrictions  that  were  vexatious  have 
been  relaxed,  additions  made  to  the  build- 
ings, and  further  improvements  and  al- 
terations are  novr  in  progress. 

The  following  pleasantry  on  Sir  Hans 
Sloane's  ardor  io  collecting  is  in  a  print- 
ed tract  entitled 


"An   epistolary    letter    ftom    T — 

H^ to  Sir  H ^S -,  who  saved  his 

life,  and  desired  him  to  send  over  all  the 

curiosities  he  could  find  in  bis  Travels/** 

^rt  Epistolary  Letter,  ^c 

Since  you,  dear  doctor.  fl&ve<t  i»y  life. 
To  blett  by  turiift  and  plague  my  wife. 
In  conscience  Vm  obliged  to  do 
Whatever  is  cDJotucd  by  you. 
According  tbuti,  to  your  command. 
That  I  sbQuld  leareh  the  western  land. 
For  curious  thing;t  of  every  kind. 
And  tend  you  ail  ibat  I  couldl  fiod  ; 
jVe  ravagod  air^  earth,,  scai,  and  cavrmt* 
Hen,  womeB,  children,  lowni,  and  tavcnii, 
And  greater  raritiea  can  ahow 
Thba  Grcsham'a  children  ever  knew  ^ 
Which  carrier  Dick  shall  bring  you  dawn 
Kext  lime  hia  waggon  comet  to  town. 

f  Ve  got  ihroe  drojja  of  the  camfi  shower 
Which  Jove  ill  Danao'ft  lap  did  pour. 
From  Carthage  broughl :  the  aword  Til  tend 
Which  brought  queen  Dido  to  her  tad. 
The  atone  whereby  Goliali  died^ 
Which  curefl  llic  hcadach  whtu  appUcd. 
A  whetstone,  worn  eiiceediQg  imall, 
Time  used  to  whet  hU  scythe  with  alt, 
St  Dunstan's  tonp,  which  utory  ahowa 
Did  pinch  the  Devil  by  the  nofCp 
The  very  shaft,  as  all  may  see, 
Which  Cupid  shot  at  Anthony. 
And  what  above  the  re«t  I  prize 
A  glance  from  Cleopatra's  eyes. 
I've  got  a  ray  of  Phoebua''  ahine. 
Found  ia  the  bottom  of  a  mine. 
A  lawyer's  conscience,  large,  and  fair. 
Fit  for  a  judge  himself  to  wear. 
In  a  thuinb  vial  you  Skhall  see. 
Close  cork'd,  some  dropa  of  honesty  ; 
Which  after  searching  kingdoms  rouiid 
At  last  were  in  a  cottage  found. 
An  antidote  J,  if  such  there  he. 
Against  the  cliarm  of  flaltery, 
I  ha'nt  coHeetcd  any  Care, 
Of  that  there'a  plenty  every  where  ; 
But,  after  wond*rous  labor  ^^pent, 
Vve  got  one  ^raio  of  rich  Content. 

It  is  my  wish,  it  if  my  glory. 
To  ftirnish  your  Nicknaclsatory. 
I  only  wishj  whene'er  you  show'eio, 
Youil  tclljyour  friends  to  whom  you  owe  'em. 
Which  may  your  other  paticnti  teadi 
To  do  as  has  dona  Voars, 

T.  B, 
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The  farmer  may  dow  look  for  lambs. 

•  London,  1729,  folio* 
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TKe  ffreatest  cold  in  out  climale  is  to- 

Iwarda  the  middle  of  January  ;  and,  from 

robservations  made  by  Mr.  llo>*Tird  with 

Im  iherroomeler  near  Londoti, during  twenty 

I  tuccessive  years,  from  1797   lo  1816*  the 

12tli  of  January  seems  to  be  ihe  coldest 

day  of  tlie  year.     The  mean  leraperature 

of_  the  day  for  that  period  was  34°  45'. 


Latin  traaslalion,  aad  aoother  in  English, 
and  an  Appendix  of  generut  remarks.* 
This  discovery  in  our  own  timeii,  and  in 
a  small  bookseUer*s  shop,  of  a  work 
which  had  been  losl  lo  ibe  learned  up- 
wards  of  a  thousand  years,  is  so  remark- 
able^ that  mention  of  it  m  this  place  roaj 
perhaps  be  excused . 


January  12, — Day  breaks 
Snn  ri^es  . 


Ladies,  if  they  please,  may  exercise 
and  warm  Uiemselves  in  cold  wealhtr. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  11 L  (from  1210 
lo  1272)  lady  Joan  Berkeley  **  in  her  elder 
years  used  lo  saw  billets  and  slicks  in  her 
chamber  for  a  part  of  physick,  for  which 
purpose  she  bought  certain  fine  hand* 
saws."  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  says  **  Now  all  their 
exercise  is  privately  lo  saw  billets/' 


V 


The  Ba*F  was  in  use  very  early.  The 
Greeks  ascribed  the  invention  of  it  to 
Doedalusj  or  his  pupil  Talu<3,  but  it  is 
more  ancient,  for  it  is  figured  upon  the 
obelisks  of  Egypt."*  It  is  a  tradition  that 
the  prophet  Isaiah  sufered  martyrdom 
by  the  saw.  The  ancient  book  entitled 
'*  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet  " 
accords  with  this  tradition.  It  says, 
^'  Then  they  seized  and  sawed  Isaiah  the 
son  of  Amos  with  a  wooden  saw.  And 
Manasseh,  MeUkira,  the  f^ilse  prophets, 
the  princes^  and  the  people,  all  stood 
looking  on.  But  he  said  to  the  prophets 
who  were  with  him  b^efore  he  was  sawn, 
go  ye  to  the  country  of  TVie  and  Sidon  ; 
for  the  Lord  has  mixed  the  cup  for  me 
alone.  Neither  while  they  were  sawing 
him  did  he  cry  out  nor  weep  ;  but  he 
continued  addressing  himself  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nnttl  be  was  sawn  asunder/-    ^ 


The  book  called  the  '*  Ascension  of 
Isaiah  ^  had  been  known  lo  exist  in  for- 
mer ages,  but  had  disappeared  after  the 
fifth  century,  until  Dr.  Rtchaid  Laurence, 
Regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford, 
and  since  archbishop  of  Casbel,  accident- 
ally met  with  an  Atbiopic  MS.  at  the 
ahop  of  J.  Smith,  a  bookseller  in  White- 
horse  Y'ard,  Drury  Lane^  which  proved 
to  be  this  apocryphal  book.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence printed  the  Ethiopic  t«xt  wUh  a 


FoKbrok«*t  Britith  MoBAchtini,  324. 


-^  sets      .     . 
Twilight  ends 
The  blackbird  sings. 


DaitUArv  13* 

PoNo,  an  Almanac  for  1679— 'Oniplifie 
with  ^*  many  good  dtingsboth  for  pleasure 
and  profit  " — inserts  the  following  notice  as 
belonging  lo  these  pleasurable  and  profit- 
able things : — ► 

'*  Times  prohibiting  MurrUigt, 
.*'  Marriage  comes  in  on  the  13th  day  of 
January,  and  at  Septuagesima  Sunday  it 
is  out  again  until  Low  Sunday;  at  which 
lime  it  comes  in  again,  and  goes  not  out 
until  Rogation  Sunday ;  thence  it  is  for- 
bidden until  Trinity  Sunday,  from  whence 
it  is  unforbidden  till  Advent  Sunday ;  but 
then  it  goes  out  and  comes  not  in  again 
till  the  I3di  day  of  January  next  follow- 
ing." 

Wtdding  RingUf  and  the  Ring  Finger, 

The  wedding  ring  is  worn  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  Ihe  left  hand,  because  it  was  an- 
ciently believed  that  a  small  artery  ran 
from  this  finger  to  the  heart.  Wheat  ley, 
on  the  aulhorily  of  old  missals,  calls  it  a 
vein*  **  It  is,'  he  says,  "because  froin 
thence  there  proceeds  a  particular  vein 
to  the  heart.  This  indeed,'*  he  adds,  "  is 
now  contradicted  by  experience :  but 
several  eminent  authors,  as  well  geniiles 
as  Christians,  as  well  physicians  as  di- 
vines, were  formerly  of  this  opinion,  and 
therefore  they  thought  this  finger  the 
properest  to  bear  this  pledge  of  love, 
that  from  thence  it  might  be  conveyed  at 
it  were  to  the  heart. 

*  Aiceniio  ItiJs  VAlU^  opuftcttliun  p«ciid 
fpignpham,  itc,  «t  cum  vcrsio&c  Ltiina  Ang< 
hcuii4]u«  jMtUlid  jaris  factum  «  Bir«r4o  L»ii* 
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Levinus  Lemnius,  speaking  of  ihe  ring- 
finger,  says,  that  "  a  small  brancli  of  ihe 
artery  and  not  of  the  nerves,  as  Gelliua 
Uioughty  is  stretched  forth  from  the  heart 
unto  this  finger,  the  motion  whereof  you 
may  perceive  evidently  in  all  that  affects 
the  heart  in  women,  by  the  touch  of  your 
fore  finger.  I  nsed  lo  raise  such  as  are 
hlien  in  a  swoon  by  pinching  this  joint, 
and  by  rubbing  the  ring  of  gold  with  a 
tittle  saffron ;  for,  by  this,  a  restoring 
force  that  Is  in  it  passeth  to  the  hearty  aim 
refiresheth  the  fountain  of  life,  unto  which 
this  finger  is  joined.  Wherefore  antiquity 
Uiottght  fit  to  compaM  it  about  with 
goki.- 

According  also  to  the  same  author,  this 
fiog^  iras  called  **  Medicus;**  for,  onac- 
coidit  of  the  virtue  H  was  presumed  to 
deriTe  from  the  heart,  "the  old  physicians 
would  ming:le  their  medicaments  and  po- 
tioos  with  this  finger,  because  no  venom 
^11  stick  upon  the  very  outmost  part  of 
it,  bat  it  will  offend  a  man,  and  commu- 
DJcate  itielf  to  his  heart/' 


To  &  qtiestion,  **  Why  in  it  that  ih«  per- 
I  too  to  be  married   is  enjoined  to  put  a 
ring  upon  Xh*i  fourili  finger  of  his  spouse 'ji 
I  lelt  hajid  V*    it  is  answered,  **  there  is  no- 
I  thing  more  in  this  than  that  the  custom 
wia  handed  down  to  the  present  age  from 
the  practice  of  our  ancestors,  wlio  found 
the  left  hand  more  convenient  for  such  or- 
naments than  the  right^  because  il  is   less 
nployed.     For   the   same   reason    they 
chose  the  fourth  finger,  which  is  not  only 
iesi  used  than  either  of  the  rest,  but  is 
more  capable  of  preserving  a  ring  from 
bruisesi,  having  this  one  peculiar  quality^ 
that  it  'cannot  be  extended  but  in  com- 
•  pany  with  some  other  fiiiger,  while  ihe 
^  rest  may  be  singly  stretched  to  their  full 
leng^  and  straightness/^ 

Some  married  women  are  so  super- 
tftitiously  rigid)  in  their  notions  concerning 
their  wedding  ring,  that  neither  when  they 
wash  their  liands,  nut  at  any  other  lime, 
will  they  Uke  it  off  their  finger ;  extend- 
iDg,  it  should  seem,  the  expression  of 
**  till  death  us  do  part/*  even  to  this 
golden  circtety  the  token  and  pledge  of 
matrimony. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  on  wedding 
rings,  which  has  no  doubt  been  many  a 
time  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing and  hastening  the  consent  of  a  diffi^ 
dent  or  timoroui  mistress  : — 


"A*  your  Woddlog  Hlng  weaii« 
YouT  cares  will  wear  «iw»y,** 


Formerly  rings  were  given  away  at 
weddings,  Anthony  Wood  relates  of  Ed- 
ward Kelly,  a  "  famous  philosopher  *'  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days^  that  *»Keliey, 
who  waa  openly  profuse  beyoud  the 
modest  limits  of  a  sober  philosopher,  did 
give  away  in  gold- wire-rings  (or  rings 
twisted  with  three  gold-wires),  at  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  niaid-servants,  to 
the  value  of  £4000.*' 


January  13, — Day  breaks     .     . 
Sun  rises   .     .     . 
—  sets      .     . 
Twilight  ends 
The  wall  speedwell  flowers. 
Tlje  throstle  sings. 

•  Brand . 
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Davison,  in  his  "  Poettcal  Rhapsody," 
has  the  following  beautifot 

SONNET 

Upon  iendin^  hu  Misima  a  Gold-Ring 
w$ih  ihit  poene ; — 

"  VURE  and  EHDIESS,** 

If  yott  would  know  the  lore  which  I  you  bear. 

Compare  it  to  Ihe  ring  which  your  fair  hand 

Shall  make  more  precious^  when  you  •hatl  it 

wear : 

So  my  IiOve*i  nature  you  ihaK  andcratand. 

Is  it  of  metal  pure  f  ao  you  aball  prove 

My  I^ove,  wbkh  ns'er  didoyal  thougbc  did 
italn. 
Hath  it  no  end  1  so  eiidle«a  it  my  Lave« 

Uulesi  you  it  destroy  with  your  diidain. 
Doth  it  the  pur«r  grow  the  nipro  'tii  tried  I 

So  doth  my  love  j  yet  herein  ihoy  diaient^ 
That  whereas  gold  the  more  'tii  purified 

By  growing  leifl^  doth  thow  tome  part  is 
tpent  ; 
My  love  doth  grow  more  pure  by  your  more 
trying. 
And  jet  tn<rcateth  ia  the  ptiriiyiDg** 


Petrarch,  speaking  of  beautiful  pictures, 
says  "If  these  ihings  that  are  counterfeited, 
aDd  shadowed  with  fading  colors,  do  so 
much  delight  thee,  cast  iTiine  eyes  up  to 
him  that  haih  made  the  originals ;  who 
adorned  man  with  senses,  his  mind  with 
understanding,  the  heaven  with  slars,  and 
the  earth  with  flowers ;  and  so  comparw 
real  with  visionary  beayties/' 


THE  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 


Manchester,  the  seat  of  cotlon  mil)^ 
tnauufaclarie^,  and  mechanical  and  muai- 
cat  science,  is  a  place  of  great  anliquity. 
Il  is  surfounded  by  old  halls  of  curious 
Vtnicture^  and  contuins  within  itself  many 
vestiges  thai  excite  pecuHar  ad  mi  ratio  n  in 
loveis  o(  literature  and  ancient  remains. 
By  the  munificience  of  one  of  its  mer- 
chanli,  Humphrey  Cbeiham,  there  exists 
a  Public  Library  in  the  full  meaning  of 
the  terra.  With  merely  an  iocitlenlal 
mention  of  the  noble  collegiate  or  parish 
church,  and  wholly  passing  by  other  edi- 
fices and  iiistitu  lions,  some  notices  are 
Bubjoined  of  Humpbrey  Chetham's  endow- 
ments and  of  the  edifice  in  which  his 
liberality  is  still  fostered  and  dispensed, 

Thomas  West,  lord  de  la  Warre,  the 
last  male  heir  of  thai  family,  who  was  first 
rector  of  Manchester  and  then  succeeded 
to  the  peerage^  procured  a  license  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Henry  V.>  1422,  for  making 
the  parish  church  of  Manchester  collegiate. 
The  college  consisted  of  a  warden  and 
^^^  eight  fellows^  of  whom  two  were  parish 
^^M  priests,  two  canons,  and  four  deacons, 
^H  with  two  clerks  and  six  choristers.  The 
^H  budding  of  the  hou»e  cost  at  that  time 
^H  £5000.  The  value  of  twelre  lordships  was 
F        bestowed  by  the  founder  on  the  college 

tnd  10  other  pious  uses. 
I  About  the  ticDf  of  th«  foundation  of  the 


college  was  erected  the  present  ^bric  of 
Christ  Churchy  which,  being  the  pa- 
rish church,  is  now  usually  called  the  Uld 
Church,  to  distinguish  it  from  otlter 
churches  in  tlie  town.  It  is  a  ftne  Gothic 
structure,  ornamented  with  sculpture  on 
the  outside,  and  contains  several  chnpels 
belonging  to  considerable  families  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  enriched  with 
curious  tabernacle  work  over  the  stalls, 
and  very  grotesque  carvings  under  the 
foldings  of  the  seats* 

The  college  was  dissolved  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  the  first  year  of  Edward 
VL,  and  the  land  and  revenues  taken  by 
the  king,  and  by  him  demised  to  Edward 
earl  of  Derby.  Queen  Mary  aflerwardi 
refounded  the  college,  and  restored  almost 
all  the  lands.  The  house  called  the  col- 
lege VemaJned  in  the  Derby  family  until 
the  civil  wars,  when,  with  the  rest  of  the 
property  of  James  earl  of  Derby,  it  wa* 
sequestrated  by  the  parliament.  At  that 
time  it  was  greatly  dilapidated ;  some 
parts  were  used  as  private  dwellings,  others 
were  employed  as  magazines  for  powder 
and  arms^  and  the  greater  part  was  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  prison.  After  the 
restoration  it  returned  once  more  to  the 
Derby  family,  and  was  ultimately  destined 
to  its  prc!ient  use. 

Humphrey  Chetham,  by  bia  will  dated 


i 


n 
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16  Dec^tDber,  105 1»  made  proTiiio&  for 

the    foundatioa   and   endowment   of    an 

hospital  and  library  in  Manchester,     Hie 

*  hospital   was   to   mainlain   and    educate 

'  forty  poor  boys  lo^  the  eg©  of  fourteen, 

^'ben  they  were  to  be  bound  apprentice 

or  otherwise  pro%*ided  for    He  directed 

[  that  they  should  be  elected  out  of  various 

I  townships  named  in  the  will,  and  recom- 

I  mended  the  trustees  to  purchase  the  old 

I  college  for  a  place  of  n^idence  for  the 

[children^  and  for  the  use  of  the  library. 

J  Jor  commencing  the  library  he  bequeath- 

led  £lO0O  to  be  expended  in  books,  and 

jjavc  the  residue   of  his  personal  estate 

I  to  aiigment  the  collection.     The  college 

['Was  accordingly  purchased  of  the  celebrat- 

Charlotle  de  Tremouille  couniess  of 

irhy,  the  gallant  defender  of  Luiliom 

ijioose^  and  in  1665  the  trustees  were  in- 

|0orporated  by  charier.     In  a  short  time 

I  the  trustees  were  eitabled  to  extend  the  be- 

[neficence  of  the  founder  to  sixty  hoys, 

I  and,  since   1780^  eighty   boys  have  been 

iupported  and  educated  in  this  establish- 

>  JBeot.     They  are  clotlied    in   the    same 

\  £tsbioD  as  at  the  first  foundation,  in  long 

I  blue  vests  with  a  petticoat  of  yellow,  blue 

I  worsted  stockings,  with  a  blue  cap  or  bon« 

I  net,  and  linen  bands  at  the  neck.    The 

Vtnake  of  this  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  the 

[children  in  Christ's  hospital^  London. 

Humphrey  Chetham  resided  at  Clayton 

^IlaLl  near  Manchester,  and  Turton  Tower, 

I  near  Bolton,  in  Lancashire.  lie  was  born 

[on  the  10th  of  July,  1580,  realised  a  large 

property  in  trade,  and  died  unman ied  on 

the  12tli  of  October  1653,  in  the  seventy- 

I  fourth  year  of  his  apfe.    ThiSj  and  what  is 

related  by  Dr.  Fuller,  who  places  him 

among  his   **  Worthies,"  is  all,  perhaps, 

[  that  is  known  of  this  beneficent  man* 

Fuller  says  "  Humphrey  Chetham, 
{third  son  of  Henry  Chetham^  of  Cromp- 
^  sail,  gentleman  J  is  thought  (on  just  ground) 
[to  descend  from  Sir  GefTery  Chelham,  cf 
[  CbethatD;  a  man  of  tnuch  remark  in  for- 
mer days,  and  some  old  writings  in  the 
[. bands  of  worshipful  persons,  not  far  re- 
I  mote  from  the  place,  do  evidence  as  much ; 
I  but  the  said  Sir  Geflery  falling,  in  trouble- 
[sometitnes,  into  the  King's  displeasure, 
llii^  family  (in  effectj  wnslong  since  ruin^ 
lated.  It  seems  his  posterity  was  unwil- 
I  ling  to  6y  far  from  their  old  (though  de- 
Istroyed)  nest,  and  got  themselves  a 
[bandsome  habitation  at  Crompsatl,  hatrd 
I  by,  where  James,  elder  brother  of  this 
[Humphrey,  did  reside.  The  younger 
I' br«thftn,  George,  Humphrey,  and  Ralphs 


betook  themselves  to  the  trading  of  lliis 
county,  dealing  in  Manchester  commodi' 
ties,  sent  up  to  London ;  and  Humphrey 
signally  improved  himself  in  piety  and 
outward  prosperity.  He  was  a  diligent 
reader  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Works 
of  sound  Divines ;  a  respecter  of  such 
Ministers  as  were  accounted  truly  god- 
ly, upright,  sober,  discreet,  and  sincere. 
He  was  High  Sheriffe  of  this  County, 
1635,  discharging  the  place  with  great 
honor;  insomuch  that  very  good  gentle- 
man of  birth  and  estate  did  wear  his  cloth 
at  tlie  aMize^  to  testify  their  unfeigned  af- 
fection to  him ;  and  two  of  the  same  pro- 
fession with  himself,  viz,  John  Haitly  and 
IL  Wrigley,  Esquires,  have  since  been 
Sherilfes  of  the  county.  Grudge  not, 
Header,  to  go  through  so  long  a  porch ; 
for  I  assure  thee  it  leads  unto  a  fair  palace  1 
to  as  great  a  master-piece  of  bounty  as 
our  age  hath  afforded.  This  Mr.  Cheibanii 
by  his  will,  bearing  date  the  16th  Decem- 
ber, 1651,  gave  £7000  to  buy  a  fee-sim- 
ple estate  of  X420  for  ever,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  forty  poor  children,  in  Manchester, 
at  school,  trom  about  six  till  fourteen  years 
of  age,  when  I  hey  are  to  be  bound  out  ap- 
prentices. They  must  be  of  poor  but 
nonest  married  parents,  not  diseased  at 
the  time  wherein  they  are  chosen,  not 
lame  or  blind ;  in  regard  the  town  of 
Manchester  hath  ample  means  already  (if 
so  employed)  for  tlie  maintenance  of  such 
impotents.  Indeed,  he  intended  it  for  a 
seminary  of  religion  and  ingenuity,  where 
tlie  aforesaid  boys  were  to  have  diet, 
lodging,  apparel,  and  instruction*  He 
gave  £1000  for  books  to  a  library,  and 
£lOO  to  prepare  a  place  for  them.  He 
bequeathed  £200  to  boy  books  (such  as 
he  himself  delighted  in)  for  the  Churches 
of  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  other  Chapels 
thereabouts.  He  gave  the  remainder  of 
bis  estate  (debts  and  legacies  first  paid) 
to  the  increase  of  the  books  in  the  library- 
No  w,  as  the  loaves  in  the  Gospel  multi- 
plied in  the  breaking,  so  Mr.  Chetham's 
estate  did  not  [»hrink,  hut  swelled,  in  the 
calling  of  ii  in  :  insomuch  that  the  sur- 
plusage is  known  to  be  the  better  part  of 
two  thousand  pounds.  Dying  a  batcbelor, 
he  appointed  George  Chelham,  Esq.,  ci- 
tizen and  grocer,  of  London  (whereof  he 
was  chosen  alderman,  1§56,  and  Bned  for 
the  same)  and  Edward  Chetham,  gentle- 
man, executors  of  his  will  and  testament : 
'*  God  send  us  more  such  men,  that  we 
may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Papists  with 
the  light  of  Protestant  good  works/-— -  And 
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knOMf,  reodcfi  I  am  beliolden  for  my 
exact  ififonuatioQ  herein,  to  my  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Johnson^  late  preacher  of  the 
Temple,  and  one  of  ibe  Feoffees  ap- 
pointed by  Mr*  Chelham,  for  the  uses 
aforesaid/* 


Where  the  colle^  was  erected  by  Tho- 
mas West,  lord  de  la  W'arre,  formerly 
stood  the  old  manor  house,  called  the 
"  Baron's  Hall,''  which  for  many  centu- 
ries had  been  the  chief  residence  of 
the  Gresleys,  and  De  la  Warres,  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Manchester,  More  anciently 
it  was  ihe  pleasing  impregnable  site  of 
Ihe  summer  camp  of  the  Romans,  lined 
with  mil  impregnable  precipices,  corered 
with  a  fosse  enormonsly  deep  and  broad 
before,  and  insulated  by  three  lively  cur- 
renls  of  vrat^r  around  it.  Tliere,  where 
for  more  than  eight  successive  centuries, 
Ibe  piiblic  devotiotts  of  the  town  were  re- 
^Imrly  offered — where,  for  more  than 
twenty  successive  generalions,  the  plain 
forefathers  of  the  town  were  regularly  re- 
posited  in  peace — where  the  bold  barons 
of  Mancbeater  spread  out  the  hospitable 
board,  in  a  rude  luxurious  magnificence, 
or  displayed  the  instructive  mimicry  of 
war,  in  a  train  of  military  exercises — where 
the  fellows  of  the  college  studied  silently 
in  their  respective  apartmeni*^  or  walked 
conversing  in  their  common  gallery — where 
the  youthful  indigent  now  daily  receive 
the  judicious  dole  of  charity,  and  fold 
their  little  hands  in  j^ratitude  to  God— ^ 
where  peaceful  students  may  now  peace- 
ably pursue  their  inquiries — there  arosa 
the  spreading  pavilions  of  the  Romans^ 
and  there  previously  glittered  tlitj  milatary 
ensigns  or  the  Frisians,  The  site  of  the 
college  was  the  i^ite  of  the  Roman  prsB* 
torium*  TTic  old  approach  to  the  camp 
was  by  a  military  gateway,  and  probably 
with  a  light  bridge  of  timber  across  the 
ditch,  drawn  up  then  (as  it  certainly  was 
in  after  ages)  for  the  security  of  the  man* 
aion.  Hence  it  acquired  the  appelktion 
of  the  hanging  bridge,  and  communicated 
to  the  fosse  the  abbreviated  name  of  the 
**  Hanging  Ditch/'  which  still  adlieres  to 
a  street  constructed  along  the  course  of 
the  fosse,  and  skirting  the  cemetery  of 
Christ  Church. 

Be  it  remembered,  by  seekers  of  street 
lileiaUire  who  visit  Manchester,  that  at 
HniiBg  Ditch  lives  the  celebrated 
*'  Siwm£t\\3f*'  tba  great  Manchettei  printer 
of  murders,  executions,  marvellous  tales, 


ghost  stories,  ballads,  prophecies,  christ* 
mas  carols,  and  other  wonder?  and  d«* 
lights,  published  at  suitable  seasons^  and 
oflener  if  need  be,  by  the  flying  stationers^ 
'*  at  the  small  price  of  one  half()eniiy*'* 


The  public  library  founded  at  Mancbes-  ] 
ler  college  by  Humphrey  Chetham  is  tht  ^ 
great  attraction  in  Manchester  to  a  bookish  1 
man.     It  is  the  only  library  in  the  king-] 
dom  in  which  every  person  has  the  liberty  j 
of  unlicensed  reading.     It  is  open  to  the  ] 
public  dailvj  from   nine  in  the  morning  1 
till  one,  and  from  two  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon ;  except  in  the  interval  from  Octo-  | 
her  to  Easter,  when   it  is  closed  at  four  1 
o'clock.     Any  one  that  chooses,  whether  j 
resident  or  not,  on  going  to  Cbcthara'i 
library,  and  Tequiiing  to  read,  is  requested  * 
by  the  sub-librarian  to  write  his  name  and  ^ 
address  ina  Hook  kept  for  that  purpose,  and*  ! 
having  done  this,  he  is  at  liberty  to  read 
on  that  and  every  other  day,  in  a  room 
provided  with  requisiiej*  for  writing-.     In 
1T91    a   catalogue  of   the   collection   of 
books  and  MSb.  was  printed  in  two  oc* 
tavo  volumes,  and  in  1 8*26  a  third  volame 
containing  subsequent  additions.    Several 
of  the   MSS*  are    exceedingly  curious; 
the  printed  books  are,  in  general,  the  best 
works  in  history,  philosophy,  and  science, 
with  good  editions  of  the  classics.    The 
liberality  which  has  provided,  and  thrown 
open  to  unrestricted  use,  so  vast  a  library , 
is  without  example. 


In  a  gallery^  which  leads  to  the  Itbrafy^ 
there  is  a  collection  of  what  formerly 
were  deemed  "  curiosities/'  This  it 
shown  and  described  to  visitors  who  de- 
sire it  for  a  trifiiiig  acknowledgment. 
The  hoys  of  the  college  are  exhibitors  in 
turn,  and,  except]  perhaps  to  native*  of 
l^ncashire,  the  show-boy  is  the  greatest 
curiosity.  Witli  a  loud  voice,  and  in  a 
dialect  and  intonation  so  peculiar  as  to 
be  indescribable,  the  boy  airects  the  al* 
tention  of  tlie  rustic  and  genteel  alike,  to 
the  objects  be  exhibiu.  Happily,'  of 
what  he  says  there  exists  a  report,  which, 
however  seemingly  ludicrous,  is  literally 
faithful. 

As  soon  as  Ihe  ihow-boy  enters  the 
gallery  of  curiosiliefl,  he  points  at  the  ar* 
tides,  and  describes  them  as  follows: — 

"  That's  iW  Skeleton  of  a  Man— that  s 
a  Globe  —  that's  a  Telescope  —  that's  a 
Snake  —  over  tli'  snake's  back's  two 
Watch    Bills  —  those   are    four   sAcieiit 
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8 words — that  with  a  %vliiie  biift  vronst  lye- 
longed  to  General  Wolfe — th&iV  Ui*  Whip 
that  Ih'  Stake  was  kilt  i?rith— that  top- 
mcKt*s  a  Crocodile — that  boltomost's  an 
Alligator — thai   boot  vronst  belonged  to 
Queen  Elizabeth — ^that's  an  Indiun  Pouch 
— that's  an   ancient   Stiletto — that's  part 
of  Humphrey  Cheetham's  Armour— tliut 
witli  ih'  white  face  is  a  Monkey — xinder 
tk'  iDonkey^s  a  green  Lizard — side  o'  th' 
moiikeirV  a  Porpus*s  Skull  —  under  th' 
porpus  s  »k nil's  an  Alligator — under  th* 
aUigmtor  t  a  Turtle — those  Bows  and  Ar^ 
rows   belonged  to  the  Indians^ — that's  a 
Porptis's   Head — ^ those  are  various  kinds 
fif  Add«r^  Worms,  Snakes,  Fishes,  and 
fenecnous  creatures —  that  Albine  Piece 
viQB  taken  fromth'  dead  body  of  a  French- 
nan  tliat  was  killed  at  th'  Battle  of  Wa- 
iBrioo,  that  was  fought  i'  th'  year  eighteen 
kimdert  and   fifteen  —  those  are  a  pair  of 
£agle*s  Claws  —  that  Arrow  belonged   to 
floe  o*    Ih*  legions  that  fought  under  th' 
Duke  of  Richmondy  at  the  batde  of  Bos* 
worth    Field,     in   th'   year   1485,   when 
Ring  Richard  the  Third,  king  of  England, 
'       was  ^alain— those  Arrows  wonst  belonged 
to  Robin  Hood — that's  a  Sea  Hen — that's 
I       a  Sea  Weed  ^ — that's  a  Unicorn  Fish  — 
'       that's  part  of  an  Indian's  Skull — that's 
th'  cop  part  of  it^ — that's  part  of  OlJTer 
Crodnweirs  Stone  and  Tankard  ~~  those 
j^mfifi^  are  took  out  of  a  Cow — that's  part 
^^■f   a   Load  Stone— those  two  Pieces  of 
^^Kmood    was  Almanacks    before  printing 
^^K|t  lofuod  out — that's  a  Hairy   Man — - 
HKailer  tii*  hairy  man's  a  Speaking  trum- 
pet—  side   o*  th'  speaking   trumpet's    a 
bkafk*!  Jaw    Oone  - —  that  that's  leaning 
I       1fP^t>M     ^*   speaking    trumpet's     Oliver 
'      Cnmam^V*  Swoid^that's  a  Leathern  Bag 
— tide  o*th*  leathern  bag'  two  Cokey  Nut 
Shells — side    o^  the'  cokey  nut  shells'  a 
Porpiui's    Skull  - —  side    o*    tli'    por pus's 
•kaU s  a  Pumpkin — side o'  th'  purapkin's 
American  Cat  —  over  th'  pumpkin's  a 
nle — ^side  o*  th*  turtle's  a  Sea  Weed — 
one's  a  Crocodile^ — under  lb'  erro- 
aa  Alligator — under  th'  alligator's 
n's   Clog    that  was  split   by  a 
dcr  bolt,  and  hoo  Wiisn't   hurl — side 
'th'  cr<Kodile's  tail's  a  Sea  Hen^side  o' 
k  hen*s  a  Laplander's  Snow  Shoe-» 
TAa/   in  a  (fOm  ii  tfi  Skckiou  tf  a  ^'ieht* 

At  the  termination  of  this  account,  it 

Qsaal   for  the    show-boy  to  enter  the 

ing-room,  with  his  company,  and,  to 

ftoooyance  of  readers,  point  out,  with 

tktMine  loud  slK^wman] ike  voice,  the  por- 


traits of  Chetham  the  foundefi  and  cer< 
tain  other  worthies  of  Manchester,  long 
since  deceased,  not  forgetting  an  old  in* 
laid  oak  table.  In  conclusion,  he  claims 
attention  to  the  figure  of  a  cock,  can'ed  in 
wood,  as  the  last  curiosity,  by  sayings 
"  This  is  the  Cock  that  crows  when  he 
smells  roast  beef.'*     Many  of  the  country 

Ceo  pie  are  far  greater  "  curioai  ties''  to  m 
ystander,  than  any  in  the.coUeciioti  they 
come  to  ^e.  They  view  all  with  gravity 
and  solemn  surprise,  and  evidently  with 
conviction  that  they  are  at  length  wit- 
nessiug  some  of  the  most  wonderful  won- 
ders of  world.    B 

The  following  ballad,  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect,  contains  an  account  of  a  holiday 
trip  to  see  the  **  curiosities,"  and  is  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  provincial  manners. 
JonNNy    Green's  Wedoino,   and    ue- 
scniPTioif  of  Manchester  College. 
Ncaw  tail*  where  ar  yo  bcawn  lo  f*»t, 
Yo  happun  h»  no  yerd  wbot's  pott  ^ 
Au  gcttun  ircd  lin  aa'r  liem  Ift4tj 

Jtjat  three  week  Bin  come  Siiadcy* 
Jlu  »x'd  th'  oird  folk,  an  iw  war  iMt* 
So  Kan  an  me  agreed  tat  nect, 
Ot  if  we  could  mak  hoth  eendt  meet. 

We'd  «ed  o*  Eoiter  Monday* 
That  mom,  ai  prim  a«  pewter  quarta. 
Aw  th'   wenches  cogm  an  browt  th'  meet- 

heart! 
Au  fond  we'r  loikc  to  ha  thrftc  carta, 

'TvruT  thrunk  aa  EcclcR  Wakea,  mon  i 
We  ddtm'd:  cawr  tita  i'  riUbins  too, 
Oofl  redp  otic  green,  and  roae  wnr  blue. 
So  hey  1   lada,  hey  f   away  we  Aew, 

Loike  a  race  for  th'  Ledger  ttrnkca,  mon. 
Reot  merrily  we  drove,  fid  I  bat. 
An  eh  I  heaw  Dnke  and  Oohhin  awat  j 
Owd  Grixste  wur  to  I  a  win  an  fat. 

Fro  loide  to  loide  hoo  Jow*d  oin  : 
DeaiAii  Withy -Grove  at  laat  we  eoomj 
An  stopt  at  Seven  Starft,  by  gum. 
An  drunk  as  inich  warm  ale  and  nm^ 

Aft^d  ilrcawn  o*th^  folk  i^  Owdham. 
When  th'  ihot  wur  paid  an  drink  wur  do4ie. 
Up  Fennct-StTect,  to  th*  church,  for  fun# 
We  donc'd  loike  morris-dtuicera  duo,, 

To  th'  be«t  of  aw  roeb  knowledge  : 
So  tb' job  wur  done  i'  hoave  a  crack. 
Boh  eh !  whot  fun  lo  get  th*  first  smack  f 
So  neaw  mch  ladf  *lbro  we  giin  back, 

Saya  auj  we*tl  look  at  Lh'  college* 
We  seed  a  clock-caae,  first,  good  lawa  ! 
Wheri;  death  atnaa  up  wi*  great  lung  claws, 
Hii  leg««  and  wingii,  and  lantern  jawS| 

They  really  look'd  quile  fearink. 
There'a  anakei,  an  wmtcJi-hilU  juat  totke  polkcs 
Ol  Hunt  in  aw  the  reformink  toikci. 
An  ihee  an  me,  an  6am  o  Mi>iki, 

Onc't  couk  a  blsAkcteeriuk. 
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Bb  1  loTJoi  dayi,  boonth  fu>  a&  woldo, 
Tb«rc:'t  y^rd'A  a*  b^okt  at  every  itroide. 
Fro'  top  to  bothum,  ccnd  an  ftoide, 

Sicli  pleck*  there's  very  few  to  : 
Au  &3ct  him  if  th cry  vum  fort'scllj 
For  Nan  loikci  rcadiulc  vaitly  well, 
Bob  tb'  meoLtier  wur  eawt,  to  be  couldna  tiell^ 

Orau'd  bowt  bur  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  re's  a  trumpet  speyk*  and  fiiaka  a  din^ 
An  a  fthute  o  clooat  made  o  tio. 
For  folk  to  |;oo  a  futgbunk  in. 

Just  loike  ibooite  cbapa  o'  Boncy^t  S 
An  tbi:re'a  a  table  carv'd  so  queer, 
Wi'  OS  Tnooy  planks  os  days  i'  Lb'  year> 
Ad  crinkum  emnkiums  bprc  an  there^ 

Loikc  tb'  clooas  press  at  meb  grono,ey*s. 

There's  Oliver  Cmmtirs  bumi  an  balls. 

An  Frcncbman'^s  guns,  they'd  leaa  i'  aquallii 

An  Swords,  os  lunk  os  me,  on  tb'  walla j. 

An  bows  an  arrow*  too,  mon  : 
Au  didna  inoind  his  fcaTfo  words, 
Nor  skeletons  o  men  sua  birds, 
Bob  au  ftJr  hate  seet  o  greyt  lung  swordi 

&ia  tb'  feyght  at  Pctcrloo^  mon. 

Wo  teed  a  wooden  c^ck  loikewise. 
Bob  dang  it,  mon^  theas  college  boy«# 
They  icirn  a  pack  o  atari  nk  loica, 

Os  sure  os  tcaw'r  a  sinner  \ 
That  cock  when  it  smells  roast  beeni  crow 
fiayt  be  ;  bob,  au  said,  teaw  liet^  au  know^ 
An  au  con  prove  it  plainly  so^ 

AuVe  a  peawnd  i'  mch  bat  for  mch  dinner. 

Bob  th*  bairy  roon  bad  misted  meb  thowCj, 
An  tb^  dog  fair  crackc  by  tbunner  bowt. 
An  tb*  woman  noalber  lawmt  nor  nowt, 

Tbew  ne'er  seed  tb'  loike  sin  I'ltrborD^  mon. 
There's  crocodiles,  an  things  indeed 
A  a  eolouri,  makj  shap,  size,  an  breed. 
An  if  au  moot  tell  ton  hoave  au  tecnd 

Wc  moot  lit  an  smook  till  mora,  moo. 

Thendcwn  Lung* Mil! -Gate  we  did  steer 
To  owd  Moike  WiUon'^s  goods-sbop  there^ 
To  bey  eawr  Nan  a  rockink  cbear. 

An  pou,  an  spoons ^  an  ladles  : 
Kaa  bowt  a  glass  for  lookink  in, 
A  tin  Duicb  oon  for  cookink  ia, 
Au  bowt  a  cheer  for  smookink  int 

An  Nan  au'd  proice  o'  lb'  cradUs. 

Tben  th'  fiddler  atmck  up  tb'  boney-mooii. 
An  off^  we  sect  for  Owd  ham  soon. 
We  made  owd  Grizale  Irot  to  lb'  tune, 

Kvery  yard  o'th'  way,  mon, 
ACneet'oich  lad  an  bonny  lass. 
Laws  be  aw  they  do&c'd  an  drank  their  gt««s. 
So  tieit  wur  Nan  an  I,  by  tb'  maii, 

Ot  ma  lay  till  tw«lve  neit  day^  vkoa. 

It  ihould  t»ot  be  forgottetj  that  in  col- 
lection at  the  college  there  are  two  clog* 
Almanacs,  similar  to  that  which  is  en^- 
\6n  as  a  frontiipicce  to  th^  second  vo- 


Ititne  of  ibc  Ewry  Day  Bookf  ami  dt* 

cribed  in  timl  work.* 


^anuavp  14. 

Mallard  Day. 

At  All-Souls  College,  Oxford,  there  ii 
annually  on  the  evening  of  this  day  a  great 
merry-makingt  occasioned  by  a  circum- 
stance related  in  '^  Uxoniensi^i  Acadeinia« 
or  tiie  Aoliqyities  and  Cnriosities  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  by  the  Kev.  John 
Pointer,"  f  who  says, — 

*•  Another  custom  is  thai  of  celebrating 
their  Mallard-niglil  every  year  on  the  14m 
of  January,  in  remembrance  of  a  huge 
mallard  or  drake,  found  (as  tradition  goes) 
imprisoned  in  a  ^tter  or  drain  under 
ground,  and  grown  to  a  va^t  bigness,  at' 
the  digging  for  ttie  foundation  of  the  CoU 
lege. 

**  Now  to  account  for  the  /longevity  of 
this  mallard,  Mr,  Willugbby^  in  bit  O^ 
nithologyy  tells  uit  (p.  14,  speaking  of  the 
age  of  birds)  that  he  was  assured  by  n 
friend  of  his,  a  person  of  very  good  credit^ 
that  bis  father  kept  a  goose  ktiown  lo  be 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  as  yet  sound  and 
lusty,  and  like  enough  to  have  lived  many 
years  longer,  bad  he  not  been  forced  to  kill 
her  for  her  miscbievousness,  wornringand 
destroying  tlie  young  geese  and  goslings. 

**  And   my  lord  Bacon,  in  bis  Natural 
History,  p.  286,  says  the  goose  may  pass 
among  ibe  long  iivers,  though  his  fooa  be  ^^ 
commonly  grass  and  such  kind  of  nourish-^H 
ment,  especially  the  wild-goose :  wbete>^^^| 
upon    this    proverb     grew    among     the 
Germans :  Magis  senex  quam  Ansemivalis 
—older  than  a  wild-goose. 

*^  And^  if  a  goose  be  such  a  long-lired 
bird,  why  not  a  duck  or  drake,  since  I 
reckon  they  miiy  he  both  ranked  tn  the 
same  class,  though  of  a  different  species  as 
to  their  size,  ai  a  rat  and  a  mouse  ? 

"And,  if  so,  this  may  help  to  give 
credit  to  our  All-Souls  mallard.  Uo* 
ever,  this  is  certain,  this  mallard  is  the  ao«| 
cidental  occasion  of  a  great  gaudy  once 
year,  and  great  mirth,  though  the  comm©* 
moraiion  of  their  founder  is  the  chief  oe^ 
casion.  For  on  this  occasion  is  alwaji 
sung  a  merry  old  song/' 


*  Whiiaker.     Aikin.     Manchester  Guide 
Oratorical  Guide,  &c. 
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Thk  notice  caused  ^  A  complete  Vin« 
dication  of  the  Mallard  of  All-Souls  Col- 
lege, against  the  injurious  suggestions  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pointer:"  •  a  publica- 
tion by  a  pleasant  writer,  who,  with  mock 
eraTity,  contends  that  the  illustrious  maU 
lard  had,  through  a  ^  forgied  hypothesis," 
been  degraded  into  a  goose.  To  set  this 
important  afiair  in  a  true  light,  he  proceeds 
to  say — 

**{  shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe  a 
passage  from  Thomas  Walsingham,  a 
monk  of  St.  Alban's,  and  regius  professor 
of  history  in  that  monastery  about  the 
year  1440.  This  writer  is  well  known 
among  the  historians  for  his  Historia 
Breris,  written  in  Latin,  and  published 
both  by  Camden  and  archbishop  Parker : 
bat  the  tract  I  am  quoting  is  in  English, 
and  entitled, '  Of  wonderful  and  surprising 
Eventys,'  and,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  has 
never  yet  bc«n  printed.  The  eighth 
chapter  of  his  fifth  book  begins  thus : — 

***Ryghte  wele  worthie  of  note  is 
thiike  nimoas  tale  of  the  All-Soulen  Mai- 
larde,  the  whiche,  because  it  bin  acted  in 
our  dues,  and  of  a  suretye  vouched  unto 
me,  I  will  in  fewe  wordys  relate. 

**  *  Whenas  Henrye  Chichele,  the  late 
renowned  archbishope  of  Cantorberye, 
had  minded  to  founden  a  collidge  in  Ox- 
enibrde,  for  the  hele  of  his  soule  and  the 
sonles  of  all  those  who  peryshed  in  the 
warres  of  Fraunce,  fighteing  valiantlye 
under  our  most  gracious  lien  rye  the 
fifthe,  moche  was  he  distraughten  con- 
cerning the  place  he  myghte  choose  for 
thiike  purpose.  Him  thinkyth  some 
whylest  how  he  myghte  place  it  withouten 
the  eastern  porte  of  the  citie,  both  for  the 
pleasauntnesse  of  the  meadowes  and  the 
clere  streamys  therebye  runninge.  Agen 
him  thinkyth  odir  whylest  howe  he  mote 
builden  it  on  the  northe  side  for  the 
heleful  ayre  there  coming  from  the  fieldes. 
Nowe  while  he  doubteth  thereon  he  dremt, 
and  behold  there  appereth  unto  him  one 
of  ngfate  godelye  personage,  sayinge  and 
adviseing  as  howe  he  myghte  placen  his 
collidge  in  the  hiehe  strete  of  the  citie, 
nere  unto  the  chircne  of  our  blessed  ladie 
the  Virgine,  and  in  witnesse  that  it  was 
sowthe,  and  no  vain  and  deceitful  phan- 
tasie,  wolled  him  to  laye  the  first  stane  of 
the  foundation  at  the  comer  which  turneth 
towards  the  Cattys-Strete,  where  in  del- 
vinge  he  myghte  of  a  suretye  finde  a 


*  Srd  Edition,  Oxford,  1793,  8vo. 


schwoppinge  mallarde  imprisoned  in  the 
sinke  or  sewere,  wele  yiattened  and  al- 
most ybosten.  Sure  token  of  the  thriv- 
aunce  of  his  future  college. 

"  *  Moche  doubteth  he  when  he  awoke 
on  the  nature  of  this  vision,  whethyr  he 
mote  give  hede  thereto  or  not.  Then  ad- 
visyth  he  there  with  monie  doctors  and 
leamyd  clerkys,  who  all  seyde  howe  he 
oughte  to  maken  trial  upon  it.  Then 
comyth  he  to  Oxenforde,  and  on  a  daye 
fixed,  after  masse  seyde,  proceedeth  he 
in  solemnee  wyse,  with  spades  and  pick- 
axes for  the  nonce  provided,  to  the  place 
afore  spoken  of.  But  long  they  hacl  not 
digged  ere  they  herde,  as  it  myghte  seme, 
within  the  warn  of  the  erthe,  horrid  strug- 
glinges  and  flutteringes,  and  anon  violent 
quaakinges  of  the  distressyd  mallarde. 
Then  Chichele  lyfleth  up  his  hondes  and 
seyth  Benedicite,  &c.  occ.  Nowe  when 
they  broushte  him  forth,  behold  the  size 
of  his  bodie  was  as  that  of  a  bustarde  or 
an  ostridge.  And  moche  wonder  was 
thereat;  for  the  lycke  had  not  been  scene 
in  tins  londe,  ne  in  onie  odir.' " 

Upon  tliis  **  historical  proof"  the  vindi- 
cator rests  the  verity  of  the  venerable 
mallard,  and  goes  on  to  prove  that  '<  Mr. 
Pointer,  by  taking  the  longevity  of  the  mal- 
lard for  granted,  hath  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish thereon  the  hypothesis  of  the  goose 
in  opposition  to  all  truth  and  testimony, 
both  historical  and  prophetical.^'  The  vin- 
dicator further  affirms  that  he  is  greatly 
surprised  to  find  <'  an  orthodox  clergyman, 
like  Mr.  Pointer,  abetting  errors,  and 
proposing  (though  obscurely)  dangerous 
innovations.''  For,  he  enquires,  "  would 
any  one  but  tliis  author  have  represented 
so  august  a  ceremony,  as  the  celebration  of 
the  mallard,  by  those  vulgar  circumstances 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and  singing  a 
merry  old  song  ?" 

However,  to  conclude  all*  that  can  be 
reasonably  said  of  this  commemoration 
and  its  origin,  and,  because  this  "  merry 
old  song  "  hath  not  been  given  by  either 
the  alleged  asperser  or  the  espouser  of 
the  bird  of  All-Souls,  the  ballad  is  ex- 
tracted and  printed  below,  from  a  collec- 
tion well  known  to  Oxonians.  It  must 
not  however  be  forgotten  that  the  reverend 
author  of  "  A  Companion  to  the  Guide, 
and  a  Guide  to  the  Companion,"  which 
purports  to  be  **  A  complete  supplement 
to  all  the  accounts  of  Oxford  hitherto 
published,"  says,  in  his  preface,  "  that  the 
Keverend  Mr.  Pointer,  rector  of  Slapton 
in  Northamptonshire,  was  but  little  ae 


quainted  with  our  academical  annal!!,  is 
evident,  froMi  his  supposing  (lie  mallard 
of  All-Souls  College  to  b€  a  goose.*- 

Ta£   MEftHY  OLI>  SQUG  OF  THE  AlI^ 
SoUL'S  MAttARD. 

GrtHln*  bustard,  tnrkvy,  capon j 
Let  o liter  hungry  mortals  gftjie  on  ; 
And  on  the  bone«  ihelr  stomaicli  f»ll  hard;* 
Hat  let  AlUSoula'  men  have, their  Mallari*. 
Oh  I  hy  the  hlcKwi  of  King  Edwanl, 
Oh  !   by  the  blood  of  King  Eilwsird, 
It  was  %  swapping,  swapping  mallauD. 
The  Rommui  o&ce  admirod  a  gander 
Bfor«  thasif  thoy  did  their  chief  commander  j 
Because  hie  savM^  if  some  don't  fool  im. 
The  pl«ce  that's  called  ih'  head  of  TqIum, 

Oh  !   by  the  blood,  &c. 
Thp  poets  feign  Jove  turned  &  swan. 
But  let  ihem  prove  tt  if  they  can  ; 
As  for  our  proof  *rii  not  at  all  hard. 
For  it  was  a  swapping,  swapping  MALLARD. 

Oh  I   by  the  blood,  fltc. 
Therefore  let  us  sing  and  dance  a  galliard. 
To  the  rcmcmbraDce  of  the  MALLAftD: 
And  at  the  WALLA  no  dives  in  pool. 
Let  us  dabbl<^,  dive,  atiil  duck  in  bowL 

Oh  !  by  the  blood  of  King  £dward« 
Oh  !  by  the  blood  of  King  Kdward, 
It  was  a  swappiagf  swapping  MALLakD« 

h.  m, 

January  14. — ^Day  breaks     .     «     5  51 

Sun  rises    ,     .     .     7  53 

—  sets      ...     4     7 

Twilight  ends     .    6    6 

Fieldfared  remain  very  numerous. 


S^ntiari?  l  >* 


Queen  Elizabeth  viha  crowned  at  West- 
minster on  the  I5ih  of  January  155^,  by 
the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  was  the  only 
prelate  that  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
perform  the  ceremony.  She  was  con- 
ducted through  London  amidst  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  people^  In  ihe  course 
of  Ihe  procession,  a  boy,  who  personated 
Truiti,  descending  from  a  trinmuhat  arch, 
presented  to  her  a  bible,  whieli  she  re- 
ceifed  with  graciouB  deportmei>t,  and 
placed  in  her  bosom ;  declaring  that  it 
was  by  far  more  precious  and  acceptable 
than  all  the  costly  testimonies  which  the 
city  had  that  day  given  her  of  their  attach- 
ment* She  acquired  a  popularity  beyond 
what  any  of  her  preaecessora  or  suc> 
cessors  could  attain.* 


•  Hume. 


Couniry-woman^t  drcu  m  queen EUtmbcih't 

The  picture  which  Dunbar,  in  "The 
Freirs  of  Berwick,"  has  given  us  of  the 
dress  of  a  rich  fanner's  wife  in  Scotland, 
during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
will  apply,  with  little  diiFerence,  to  the 
still  wealthier  dames  of  England.  He 
has  drawn  her  in  a  robe  of  fine  scarlet 
with  a  white  hood  ;  a  gay  purse  and 
gingling  keys  pendant  at  her  side  from  a 
silked  belt  of  silver  tissue;  on  each  finger 
she  wore  two  rings,  and  round  her  waist 
was  a  sash  of  grassr-green  stlk,  richly  em- 
broidered with  silrer. 

To  this   rural   extravagance    in   dres^j 
Warner^  in  **  Albion's    England/*    bean 
equal  lesliraony,  through  two  old  gossip 
cowering    over    their    cottage- fire, 
chatting  how  the  world  had  changed  *'  i 
their  lime.*' 

When  we  were  titaids  (quoth  one  of  theoa) 
Was  no  such  now-found  pride  : 
Then  wore  they  shoes  of  case>  now  of 

An  inch-broad^  corked  high. 
Black  kersey  stockings,  worsr4;d  now. 

Yea  silk  of  youihfurst  dye  : 
Garters  of  list,  but  now  of  silk^ 

Some  fdged  deep  with  gold  : 
With  cosllisr  toys  for  coarser  turns 

Tlian  used  pt-rhaps  of  old. 
Fringed  and  emliroidercd  petticoats 

Now  beg.      But  heard  you  njimcdi 
Till  now  of  late,  butkfi,  perriwigs, 

Mairks,  I'lumes  of  feathers  framed. 
Supporters,  posturs,   farthingales. 

Above  the  loins  to  wear  ; 
That  be  she  ne'er  so  sU^ndcr,  yfl, 

She  cross*like  seems  faur -square. 
Some  wives,  gray-headed,  shame  not  locks 

Of  youthful  borrowed  hair  : 
Some,  tyring  art,  attire  their  hcadn 

With  only  tresses  bare  : 
Some  (grower  prid'  than  which,  think  I, 

No  passed  age  tuight  ihame) 
By  art,  abu^^ing  nature,  heads 

Of  antick't  hairdo  frame. 
Oneo  starching  lack*t  the  term,  hceause 

Was  lacking  once  the  toy, 
And  lack't  we  all  these  loy§  and  torms^ 

It  were  no  griefs  but  joy. — 
Now  dwells  each  droasel  in  hor  glass  ' 

When  1  was  young,  I  wot 
On  holy-days  (for  seldom  else 

Such  idle  times  we  got) 
A  tub  or  pait  of  water  clear 

Stood  us  Instead  of  glass.* 


Dr.  Drake's  Shaks(>eAre  And  his  Titlio*^ 
i.  118. 
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Jamtary  15. — Dlkf  tnwls 


b.  m. 
5  50 
7  53 
—  sets     ...    4     8 

Twilight  ends     .    6  10 
Birds  seek  the  shelter,  food,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  bouse. 
The  weather  usually  yerj  hard. 

B^^nuavp  16. 

BOTTLE  coMJuaoa. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  of  January,  1 749, 
it  was  announced  by  newspaper  adver^ 
tisenient  that  a  person,  on  that  evening,  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  in  the  Haymarket, 
would  {>lay  on  a  common  walking  cane 
tha  music  of  every  instrument  then  in 
use ;  that  ha  would,  on  the  stage,  get  into 
a  tavern  quart  botUe,  without  equivoca* 
tioo,  and,  while  there,  sing  several  sons^s, 
and  suffer  any  spectator  to  handle  the 
bottle;  that  if  any  spectator  caipe  masked 
be  would,  if  requested,  declare  who  they 
were;  that,  in  a  private  room,  he  would 
pradoce  the  representation  of  any  person 
dead,  with  ifrhom  the  party  requesting  it 
should  converse  some  minutes,  as  if  alive; 
diat  the  performance  would  begin  at  half- 
past  six;  and  that  a  guard  would  be 
placed  at  the  doors  to  preserve  order. 

This  advertisement  assembled  an  im- 
mense audience,  who  waited  till  seven 
o'clock,  and  then,  becoming  impatient 
and  vociferous,  a  person  came  before  the 
curtain,  and  declared  that,  if  the  performer 
did  not  appear,  the  money  snould  be 
returned.  Afterwards,  a  voice  behind  the 
curtain  cried  out  that  the  performer 
had  not  arrived,  but,  if  the  audience 
would  stay  till  the  next  evening,  instead 
of  going  into  a  quart  bottle,  he  would  get 
into  a  pint.  A  tumult  then  commenced, 
by  the  throwing  of  a  lighted  candle  from 
one  of  the  boxes  upon  the  stage.  The 
interior  of  the  theatre  was  torn-  down  and 
burnt  in  the  street,  and  a  flag  made  of 
the  stage  curtain  was  placed  on  a  pole,  in 
the  midst  of  the  bonfire.  During  tne  riot, 
the  entrance  money,  which  had  been 
secured  in  a  box,  according  to  contract 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  was 
carried  away.  Several  persons  of  high 
rank  were  present,  and  the  pickpockets 
obtained  a  rich  booty.  A  distinffuished 
general's  rich  sword  was  lost,  for  the 
recovery  of  which  thirty  guineas  were 
offered. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  a  letter  was 


addressed  tp  the  Morning  Advertiser^  1>y 
the  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  disavowing 
connivance  with  the  impoitori  and  stating 
that,  as 

**  The  performance  proposed  was  so 
very  extraordinary,  it  was  stipulated  with 
the  person  that  hinsd  the  house  that  there 
should  be  a  receiver  of  the  proprietor's 
own  appointment  at  tlie  office,  and,  in 
case  there  should  be  no  performance,  or 
any  notorious  equivocation,  that  the 
money  should  be  returned.  All  which 
vras  assented  to,  and,  as  the  hirer  paid 
the  rent,  and  would  necessarily  be  at 
other  expenses  before  the  opening  of  the 
doors,"  the  proprietor  says, — 

<'  I  was  thereby  strongly  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  he  intended  no  real  imposition, 
but  that  som^thiog  (of  that  kind)  would 
be  exhibited  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
spectators.  All  the  caution  above  men- 
tioned was  taken,  and  the  money  locked 
up  in  the  office,  guarded  by  persons  of 
reputation,  v'bo  would  have  returned  it ; 
and  publicly,  on  the  stage,  told  them  that 
if  the  person  did  not  appear  their  money 
should  be  returned.  But,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  that  offer,  my  house  was 
pulled  down,  the  office  broken  open,  the 
money  taken  out,  a^d  the  servants  obliged 
to  fly  to  save  their  lives.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, this  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
justification  in  my  behalf,  and  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  from  roe ; 
and  that  those  gentlemen  who  are  conscious 
of  having  injured  me  will  be  so  generous 
as  to  make  me  a  reasonable  satisfaction, 
considering  the  damage  I  have  suffered, 
which,  on  a  moderate  computation,  will 
exceed  four  huqdred  pounds. 

"  John  Potter." 

On  the  same  day  there  appeared  in  the 
same  paper  an  advertisement  from  Mr. 
Foote,  the  comedian,  whence  it  appears 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  having  been 
accessory  to  the  cheat.  This,  Foote 
utterly  denied,  and  alleged  that  on  the 
mommg  of  the  expected  performance  be 
called  on  Mr.  Le\vis,  Potter's  attorney, 
and  gave  him  his  opinion  that  a  fraud  on 
the  public  was  intended,  and  therefore 
advised  that  the  doors  should  not  be 
opened.  Lewis's  answer  was,  that  if  the 
man  complied  with  his  agreement,  the 
doors  must  be  opened.  Foote  then  re- 
commended him  not  to  suffer,  on  any 
pretence,  the  man,  or  any  of  his  confede- 
rates, to  receive  a  shilling,  but  appoint  a 
treasurer,  in  order,  if  disappointment 
occurred,  the  money  might  be  returned. 
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Polter*s  letter  re-ttppeared  in  Thursday's 
paper,  wilh  this  "  N*  B.  The  person  who 
look  the  house  was  a  man  of  genteel 
appearance ;  said  his  name  was  WiUjann 
NichDils;  and  directed  letters  to  be  lef^ 
for  him  at  the  Bedford  Coffee-house,  Co- 
reot  Garden/' 

The  secret  history  of  the  imposture  was 
nerer  discovered  to  the  public,  but  it  was 
rumored  that  the  affair  originated  in  a 
wager  proposed  by  a  well-known  rakish 
nobleman,  which  had  been  accepted^  and, 
to  win  the  bet,  he  contrived  and  effected 
the  mischievous  trick. 


Within  a  week  from  the  affair  of  the 
bottte  conjuror,  an  advertisement  pro- 
posed to  rival  his  a^stonishing  non-per* 
formance,  by  stating  that  there  had  lately 
arrived  from  Ethiopia  **  the  most  won- 
derful and  surprising  Doctor  Beoimbo 
Zimmampaango,  dentist  and  body-surgeon 
to  the  emperor  of  Monttmongi/^  who, 
among  other  surprising"  operations,  pro- 
posed to  perform  the  following:  **  He 
offers  any  one  of  the  spectators,  only  to 
pull  out  his  own  eyes»  which,  as  soon  as 
he  has  done,  the  doctor  will  show  them 
to  any  lady  or  gentleman  then  present^  to 
convince  them  there  is  no  cheat,  and  then 
replace  them  in  the  sockeb  as  perfect  and 
entire  as  ever*" 


h.  m* 

January  iO, — Day  breaks     .     .     5  49 

Sun  rises   .     .     ,     7  51 

^  sets     ...     4     9 

Twilight  ends     .     6  It 

The   dead    nettle,    or    red    archangel, 

flowers,  if  the  weather  be  mild.      Like 

grounsel,  it  flowers  nearly  all  the  year, 

Jiintiiirp  17. 

J  Big  Bottlt. 
In  January,  1751,  a  globular  bottle 
was  blown  at  Leith,  capable  of  holding 
livo  hogsheads.  Its  dimensions  were 
forty  inches  by  forty- two.  This  immense 
vessel  was  the  largest  ever  produced  at 
any  glass  work. 


K.    ID* 

Jamiary  17. — Day  breaks     .     .     5  48 

Sun  rises  *     .     «     7  50 
—  sets      ..,410 
Twilight  ends      .     6  12 
Tlie  garden  anemonei  or  windflowcr, 
flowers.   It  is  the  red  variety  which  blows 
th  us  e  arly ,    The  u  iu  at  season  for  th  e  other 
torts  is  April  and  May. 


Samuel  Bernard,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  celebrated  financiers  of  Europe,  died 
in  Paris,  the  18th  of  January  1739,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight.  He  was  an  elder  of 
the  Protestant  church  of  Charentoo.  By 
rendering  great  services  to  the  court,  he 
gained  immense  sums,  and  was  created 
connt  of  Coubert  and  a  knight  of  St, 
Michel.  His  funeral  procession  equalled 
that  of  a  prince  in  point  of  magnificence, 
and  in  the  train  of  distinguished  attendants. 

Bernard  was  a  man  of  pleasantry.  In 
his  expiring  moments,  Languet^  the  rector 
of  St.  Sulpice,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  building  c' 
his  church,  exhorted  the  dying  man 
contribute  to  the  structure;  **  for/'  said^Ti%| 
**  wliat  do  not  they  merit  who  arc  able  I 
participate  in  the  edification  of  the  tempU 
of  the  Lord  V  Bernard,  endeavounog 
to  turn  his  head  to  the  rector,  sai%~ 
**  Hold  up  your  hand,  sir,  or  I  shall  see 
your  cards. 


The  rector  Languei  was  an  excellent 
parish  priest,  and  incessantly  devoted  to 
the  rebuilding  of  his  church*  for  which 
purpose  he  turned  every  tiling  into  money, 
and  solicited  subscriptions  in  all  quarlen. 
The  Jan$eni&ts  were  jealous  of  his  endea- 
vours and  his  success.  On  paying  his  duty 
to  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  when  that 
prelate  took  possession  of  the  archbishop- 
ric, the  rector  was  suqiriscd  to  find  that 
he  had  been  accused  of  having  carried  on 
trade,  for  which  the  archbishop  severely 
reproved  him.  Languci  denied  the 
charge-  **  Do  not  you  sell  ice  V*  said  th« 
Bishop.  "  Yes,  my  Ivord :  when  tb« 
workmen  I  employ  in  building  ray  church 
cannot  work,  in  frosty  weather,  I  make 
them  break  and  pile  up  the  ice,  which  I 
sell  to  furnish  them  with  subsi-^tence  in 
these  hard  times."  "  Oh/*  said  the  prelate, 
"  I  don't  understand  it  id  that  manner,  and 
you  sell  a  great  deal,  i  find/'  "  Not  so  much 
as  I  should, "  said  the  good  rector,  ♦*  if 
the  Jansenists  had  not  spread  a  report  that 
my  ice  was  warm.* 

h.  m. 

January  \B, — Day  breaks     .     ♦     5  47 

Sun  rises  *     .     .     7  58 

—  sets     .     .     ,     4  ta 

Twilight  ends      ,     A   13 

The  four-toothed  moss  dowers. 
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A  TRAVELLING  CARRLVGE. 


Forty  years  ago,  six  mil^s  an  hour  was 

ckoned  fair  speed  for  a  stage  coach.     In 

^ranc^,  twenty  years  before,  the  travelUng- 

Tia^e  vras  the  waggon-like  machine  of 

ricker-work  representetl  in  the  engraving, 

irhich  is  taken  from  a  view  on  a  high-road, 

nblished  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 

Duis  XVI,,  who  came  to  the  throne  tn 

|774,     There  is  no  coach-box  to  this  ve- 

cle ;  the  driver  sits  leisitrely  on  one  of 

Be   horses ;   his   passengers,  inside   and 

Biiide,    loll    leisurely  ;    and   his   hordes 

rlcisurely.     Instead  of  glasses  there 

athern   ctirtains,  which  unfurl  from 

,  and  furl  upi  and  flup  when  down, 

ly  obfictire  the  light.     It  is  little 

iy  aj\d  perhaps  it  moved  only  a  little 

tifcktr,  than  a   common   stage-waggon. 

iuT  own  stage*coaches    in  the   ti>ne   of 

Seori^e  11,  were  scarcely  of  superior  con- 

ivance?*- 

When  M.  Sorhiere,  a  French  man  of 

(tters,  came  to  England,  in  the  reign  of 

harles  IL,  for  the  purpose  of  being  in- 

oduced  to  tlie   king,   and    visiting   our 

Doftt  distinguished  literary  and  scientihc 

hanaciers,  he  proceeded  from  the  place 

'  bis  landing  to  the  metropohs,  by  a  con- 

VOL.  L— 4 


veyance  now  used  only  by  poor  country- 
women, and  foot-sore  trampers,  lie 
saysi — **  That  1  might  not  take  post,  or 
be  obliged  to  use  the  sta^e-coach,  I  went 
from  Dover  to  London  in  a  waggon :  i 
was  drawn  by  six  horses,  one  before 
another,  and  drove  by  a  waggoner,  who 
walked  by  the  side  of  it,  lie  was  clothed 
in  black,  and  appointed  m  all  things  like 
another  St.  George;  he  had  a  brave 
mounteror  on  his  head,  and  was  a  merry 
fellow,  fancied  he  made  a  figure,  and 
seemed  mightily  pi  rased  with  himself* 

Henry  liowardj  Earl  of  Surrey,  a 
scholar  and  a  poet,  **  a  man"  esteemed  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  *'  no  less  valiant  than 
learned,  and  of  excellent  hopes,'*  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Uill,  for  high  treason, 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1547, 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  served  in  Flod- 
den  Field,  in  1513,  and  held  the  office  of 

•  Sobiere'A   Voysge    to   Engltnd^  1709.  8vo. 
p.  7, 
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high  admiral  of  Engknd  :  in  connpHmerit 
io  Henry  VIlL^he  had  been  made  ad- 
miral of  Spain  by  the  «mp«rm'  Charles  V, 
lie  dbUnguished  him^ieH'  Lil  home  ami 
ah  road  by  bmvery  of  arms,  courtesy  of 
marmeTs,  and  literary  aecomplisbments. 
When  Hewy,  in  his  latter  days,  retained 
the  desire  wiihout  the  power  of  gfatili' 
cat  ion  I  and  remembrance  of  his  great 
crimes  terrified  bis  feeble  conscience, 
he  became  jealous  of  bis  best  seivants^ 
Surrey, who  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  by  authority  of  the  court 
of  arms»  was,  on  ibat  pretence,  suspect- 
ed of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  and  the  king 
sent  him  to  the  scaffold.  The  decease  of 
the  sensual  monarch  nine  days  afterwards 
prevetiied  the  death  of  Surrey's  father^ 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  execution 
h:id  l>een  appointed  for  the  following 
mcM'aing. 


Among  the  '*  noble  authors'''  of  his 
iige,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  stands  pre-emi- 
nently first  in  rank.  In  his  early  youth  he 
made  lilt:  tour  of  Europe  in  the  true  spirit 
of  chivalry,  and  by  the  caprice  of  Henry 
he  was  recalled  from  Italy,  where  he  had 
en^ged  In  tournament  and  son^  for  loi^e 
of  a  lady,  the  **faif  Geraldiue,"  whose 
identtiy  has  escaped  discovery.  He  re- 
turned home  the  roost  elegant  traveller, 
tlie  most  pohte  Io«er^  the  most  learned 
nobleman,  arwi  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  of  his  age-  Sarrey's  sonnets 
ill  praise  of  the  tady  of  his  love  are  in- 
tensely impassioned,  and  polished, 
English  poetry,  till  refined  by  Surrey,  de- 
generated into  metrical  chronicles  or 
tasteless  allegories.  His  love  verses  equal 
the  best  in  our  lan^age;  while  in  har* 
mony  of  numbers,  perspicuity  of  expres- 
sion, and  facility  of  phraseolo^s  they 
approach  so  near  the  productions  of  our 
own  age,  as  hardly  to  oe  believed  the  off- 
spring of  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  War- 
cm  perceives  almost  tlie  ease  and  gal' 
entry  of  Waller  in  some  of  the  following 


M  P1IAtS£  Of   tits  tOVE. 

Wfienin  he  rrpropelk  ihtm  that  compare 
their  iodic f  with  hh, 

Giv©  p]ace«  ye  lovon,  here  before 

rhst  spent  your  bouts  aotl  bragt  in  viUA  ; 

My  l«4ly*t  becnty  puieth  more 

Tbt  best  of  youn^,  I  dure  well  Myne, 

llu^  doth  th«  ton  the  candle  light. 

Or  brifbutt  day  lh«  d&rkc»l  night, 


And  Iherete  hmth  ft  troth  u  just 
As  had  F«i].c]«|>c  the  fatr  : 
For  wbiit  she  wakh  ye  may  it  tnut^ 
A»  in  by  writiog  M«h*d  *cre  : 
And  virtues  bath  she  maay  mae 
Than  I  with  pen  hwvt  skill  to  shovr. 
I  could  rehcarsCp  if  that  1  would. 
The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 
Whf©  she  had  lost  the  perfect  mould ». 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint. 
With  wringing  hands  how  she  did  cry  ! 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  ii,  1. 

I  know  she  swore^  wrth  raging  maiil. 
Her  kingdom  only  set  apairt. 
There  was  no  loss,  by  taw  vt  kmd. 
That  could  have  gone  wo  snear  her  heavl 
And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain 
She  conid  not  make  the  like  again** 


h. 


Junum-ff  19. — Day  bicaki     . 
Sttn  rises  .    . 

—  sets     .     . 
Twilight  ends 
Tlie  uold  cTe$t  sings. 

John  Howard,  the  philanthropiit,  died 
at  C hereon,  in  Russia,  on  the  20th  of 
January^  1790,  lie  was  bom  in  1726, 
and  jde  voting  his  life  to  active  benevoletice, 
made  "  a  circumnavigation  of  charity,'* 
visiting  the  prisons  and  la^tarcttoes  M 
difFereni  countries,  with  a  view  to  iDtti« 
gtite  the  hardships  of  the  distressed. 

As  a   gratification   to   the   curiou*, 
gentleman  obligingly  communicates 
following 

ihigiml  Litter  from  Mr.  Bmmrd. 

CoU^,  Augmt  4,  1770* 
1  hope  my  dear  Friend  does  not  thii 
any  distance  can  make  me  forget  the  loi 
friendship  tlial  has  subsisted  betwtxt 
Little  to  entertain    mv   friend,  yet  mi 
tell  him  what  a  Rambler  I  am.     Whea 
left  London  last  year  for  Leghorn  I 
so  ill  a-board  that  I  crost  into  Fram 
and  went  into  Switzerland,  so  to  Tu 
and  the  northern  part  of  Italy.     As  wint 
travelling  so  bad  in  Italy  I  returned  inl 
France  and  went  to  Holland,  and  earl]_ 
in  the  Spring  I  sett  out  and  visited  t)i« 

•  Another  stanza  closes  this  poem.  Par- 
tjculars  respecting  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  his 
works  are  in  Warto&'s  Historr  of  EngliaK 
Poetry,  Bvo.  iii.  280  ;  Walpole  s  Royal  and 
Noble  Anthort  by  Paik,  8«ro.  i.  255,  «tc 
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Southern  part  of  Fnuaoe  and  crost  the 
Apennine  moDntainSy  which  indeed  are 
Tery  bad,  for  miles  often  not  above  a 
three  foot  road,  with  perpendicuhir  rocks 
three  times  as  high  as  St  Paul's,  but  use, 
and  the  surefootedness  of  the  mules,  sqpn 
wore  off  any  fear.  Again  into  Italy, 
where  I  have  been  idl  this  summer. 
Should  I  begin  to  describe  the  elegance 
nf  their  Palaces  or  Churches^  the  Statues, 
or  Pictures,  my  letter  wpuld  soon  be  fiird. 
A  rich  fine  country,  great  eutertainment 
to  a  Traveller ;  but  the  Inhabitants  laxy, 
idle^  proud>  profligate  in  the  highest 
degree,  which  gives  pain  to  a  thinking 
mind  and  rejoices  his  lott  is  not  cast 
among  them.  The  Heat  was  excessive 
both  at  Naples,  Rome,  and  Venice.  Every 
body  lajTS  down  for  some  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  I  often  observed  the 
profound  silence  in  the  streets  at  Rome 
at  2,  3,  and  4  o'Clock.  I  was  at  Venice 
within  this  month :  the  heat  beyond  any 
thing  folt  in  England.  I  have  much  ado 
SDoe  I  have  been  travellmg  in  Germany 
to  keep  my  great  coat  off.  I  went  to 
Loretto,  where  so  many  of  our  Coimtry- 
men  went  Pilgrimages  in  the  time  of 
darkness.  Ignorance,  md  folly.  Should  I 
try  to  describe  to  you  the  Superstition 
«Dd  toiilj  one  hears  and  sees  you  would  I 
am  afraid  dmost  think  your  friend  took 
the  liberty  some  travellers  do  —  their 
creeping  on  their  knees  round  their  pre- 
tended holy  chamber,  kissing  the  oust, 
makeing  maraculus  Cakes  of  it,  which  I 
know  are  wonderfully  nasty.  Great 
reasons  to  bless  God  for  the  Reformation 
that  we  ought  so  highly  to  value,  when 
we  see  the  idolatry,  superstition,  and  non- 
sense in  the  Romish  Religion.  I  enjoy 
a  comfortable  state  of  Health.  The  mi- 
serable shifts  I  have  often  been  put  to, 
and  being  alone  makes  it  sttU  a  greater 
happiness.  A  calm  easy  flow  of  spirits, 
but  somewhat  iatigueing  in  this  Country. 
As  I  have  not  my  own  Carriage,  which  is 
very  expensive}  am  forced  to  travel  one 
or  two  nights  together.  The  roads 
vecY  bad,  the  Post  Stages  always  going 
night  and  day.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
drawing  near  to  my  dear  boy  and  friends, 
whom  mdeed  I  long  to  see,  yet  I  am  not 
fixt  in  my  returning  scheme.  May  I  hope 
to  hear  by  a  letter  at  the  Post  House  at 
Rotterdam  how  you  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
do,  to  whom  my  best  Respects,  and  tell 
Her  a  rambling  disposition  is  not  conta- 

fious  when  I  come  to  Her  house,  where 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  a 


dish  of  Tea  next  Winter.  1  must  conclude 
with  much  Esteem,  I  am  Dear  Sir  Your 
Affectionate  Friend  and  Relation, 

J.  Howard. 
Fro  Bruxelles, 
To  Mr.  Hamilton^ 

Merchant, 
In  Cateaton  Street, 
London. 


AforitRf,  by  Howard. 

Our  superfluities  should  be  given  up 
for  the  convenience  of  others ; 

Our  conveniences  should  give  place  to 
the  necessities  of  others ; 

And  even  our  necessities  give  way  to 
the  extremities  of  the  poor. 


h.  m. 

January  20. — Day  breaks     .     .    5  45 

Sun  rises  ...    7  46 

—  sets     ...    4  14 

Twilight  ends      .     6  15 

The  missel  thrash,  or  mavis,  sings. 

Sanuats  21. 

WINTER. 

Cottage  Storie$. 

The  dame  the  winter  night  regales 
With  winter^*  never  ceasing  ules  ; 
While  in  a  comer,  ill  at  ease. 
Or  crashing  'tween  their  father's  knees. 
The  children — silent  all  the  while. 
And  e'en  repressed  the  laugh  or  smile— 
Quake  with  the  ague  chills  of  fear. 
And  tremble  though  they  love  to' hear  ^ 
Starting,  while  they  the  tales  recall. 
At  their  own  shadows  on  the  wall : 
Till  the  old  clock,  that  strikes  unseen. 
Behind  the  picture-painted  screen. 
Counts  OTer  bed-time,  hour  of  rest, 
And  bids  each  be  sleep's  fearful  guest. 
She  then  her  half-told  tales  will  leave 
To  finish  on  to-morrow's  eve  — 
The  children  steal  away  to  bed. 
And  up  the  staircase  softly  tread  ; 
Scarce  daring — ^from  their  fearful  joys — 
To  Jook  bebind  or  make  a  noise  ; 
Nor  speak  a  word !  but,  still  as  sleep. 
They  secret  to  their  pillows  creep. 
And  whisper  o'er  in  terror's  way 
The  prayers  they  dare  no  longer  say ; 
Then  hide  their  heads  beneaUi  the  clothes. 
And  try  in  vain  to  seek  repose. 

Clare. 


A  GUOST  STORY. 


At  a  town  in  the  west  of  England  a 
club  of   twenty 'four    people   assembled 
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once  a  week  lo  drink  punch,  smoke  to- 
bacco, Qnfl  talk  politics.  Each  member 
bad  bia  peculiar  chair, and  the  president's 
was  more  exalted  than  the  rent.  It  was  a 
rule  that  tf  a  member  was  absent  bis 
chair  should  remain  vacant. 

One  evening  at  the  meeting  of  the 
club  there  was  a  vacant  cbalri  whicti  had 
remained  empty  for  j»everal  nights,  it 
belonged  to  a  member  who  was  believed 
to  be  in  a  dying  state,  and  inquiries  were 
naturally  made  after  their  a^ijociate^  He 
lired  in  the  adjoifiin^  house.  A  particular 
friend  went  himaelf  lo  inquire  for  him, 
and  reported  to  the  club  that  be  could 
not  possibly  survive  lire  rjight.  This  dii- 
mal  tidings  threw  a  damp  on  the  company. 
They  took  off  their  glasses  without  turning 
lively ;  they  smoked,  and  still  they  were 
gloomy  I  all  efforts  to  turn  the  conversa* 
tion  agreeably  were  ineffectual. 

At  about  mid  nighty  the  time  when  the 
club  was  usually  most  cheerful,  a  silence 
prevailed  in  the  room,  the  door  gently 
opened,  and  the  form,  in  wliite,  of  I  he 
dying  man,  walked  into  the  room,  and 
took  a  seal  in  the  accustomed  chair. 
There  it  remained  in  adence,  and  in  silence 
was  gazed  at.  His  appearance  continued 
a  suf^cient  lime  in  the  chair  to  convince 
all  present  of  the  reality  of  the  vision. 
But  they  were  in  a  slate  ot  awful  astonish* 
raent.  At  length  the  apparition  arose 
and  stalked  towards  the  door,  opened  it, 
as  if  living — went  out,  and  closed  the 
door  afterwards* 

Afler  a  long  pause,  a  member  at  last 
had  the  resolution  to  say,  *'  If  only  one 
of  us  had  seen  this^  he  would  not  have 
been  believed,  but  it  is  impossible  that 
so  many  persons  can  be  deceived.** 

The  company  by  degrees  recovered 
their  speech ;  and  the  whole  conversa- 
tion, as  may  be  imagined,  was  respecting 
the  object  of  their  alarm*  They  broke  up 
in  a  body,  and  went  home. 

In  tlie  morning,  inquiry  was  made  af\er 
their  sick  friend.  He  dad  died  as  nearly 
as  possible  about  the  time  of  hi!i  appear- 
ing at  die  club,  l^ere  was  scarcely  room 
for  doubt  before,  but  now  there  was  absolute 
certainty  of  the  reality*  of  the  appiriiioo. 

The  story  spread  over  the  country,  and 
was  so  well  attested  as  to  obtain  general 
belief;  for,  in  this  case,  the  fact  was  at- 
mted  by  three-and -twenty  credible  eye- 
witDCties,  all  of  them  living. 

Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  the 
story  bad  ceased  to  engage  ailention,  and 
WIS  almost  forgotten,  when   one  of  the 


club,  who  was  an  apothecary,  in  the  course 
of  his  practice  attended  an  old  woman, 
who  gatned  her  living  by  nursing  Mck  per- 
sons. She  was  ii o w  j  1 1  he rsel  f,  and ,  fi n a  i ng 
her  end  near  al  band,  she  told  the  apothe- 
cary she  could  leave  the  world  with  a 
good  conscience,  except  for  one  thing 
which  lay  on  her  mind.—"  Do  not  you 
remember,  sir,''  she  said,  **  the  poor  geo- 
tlem^n  whose  ghost  has  been  so  much 
talked  of?  I  was  his  nurse.  The  night 
he  died  I  left  the  room  for  sometliing  I 
wanted — I  am  sure  I  had  not  been  ab- 
sent long ;  but,  at  my  return,  I  found  tlie 
bed  without  ray  patient.  I  knew  he  wa» 
delirious,  and  1  feared  that  he  had  thrown 
himself  out  of  the  window.  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  bad  no  power  to  stir  i 
but  after  some  time,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, lie  came  back  shivering,  wth  his 
teeth  chattering,  and  laid  down  on  tlie 
bed,  and  died.  Considering  1  had  done 
wrong  by  leaving  him,  I  kept  il  a  secret 
that  he  had  left  the  room ;  and  indeed  I 
did  nat  know  what  might  be  done  to  me* 
I  knew  I  could  explain  all  the  story  of 
the  ghost,  but  I  dared  not  do  it.  From 
what  had  happened  I  was  certjiin  that  il 
vva.s  he  himself  who  had  been  in  the  clut> 
room,  perhaps  recollecting  that  it  was  the 
night  of  meeting.  God  forgive  me  for 
keeping  it  secret  so  long ! — and,  if  the 
poor  gentleman^s  friends  forgive  me,  I 
shall  die  in  peace. " 

O.    Bl. 

Jamary2\, — Daybreaks     .     .     5  44 

Sun  rises    ...     7  45 

—  sets     ...     4    15 

Twilight  ends      .     6  16 

The  black  hellebore  fully  flowers. 


^ 


1  story  tia 

^H    WIS  aln 


FAUILT  DEC4T. 

A  MS*  diary  of  a  resident  of  the  metro^ 
polis,  purchased  among  some  waste  paper 
at  A  place  **  where  it  is  part  of  the  crafV  rfj 
dealing  not  to  tell  how  they  come  by  what 
they  sell,*'  contains  the  following  entry  : — 
'*  1772,  January  22 — Died  in  Emanuel 
hospital,  Mrs.  Wyndymore,  cousin  ol 
Mary,  queen  of  William  III.,  as  well  as 
of  queen  Anne.  Strange  revolution  ot 
fortune !  that  the  cousin  of  two  queen* 
should,  for  fifty  years,  be  supported  by 
charity  !  "  •     Of  this  lady  there  does  not 

*  Relies  of  Lilf  raturt,  304. 
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appear  to  be  any  printed  account.  A  per- 
«m  of  leisure  might  be  interested  by  in- 
qniring  into  the  real  affinity  which  this 
female,  who  died  in  an  alms-house,  bore  to 
two  aorereigns  on  the  throne  of  England. 


Jmmmy  92.^— Day  breaks 
Sun  rises  . 


h.  m 
.     5  43 
.     7  43 
.     4  17 
Twilight  ends      .    6  17 
Soo  beams  to-day  formerly  betokened 
something  to  the  cr^ulous,  as  appears  bv 
an  obsolete  saying,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  losL     See  tjoeiylkiy  Book,  i.  151. 

Jatnuats  23. 

THE   COUHTKT. 

Do  yon  know  ^  Our  Village  ?**  It  b  a 
boofc — without  exception  the  most  de- 
iightful  book — of  descriptions  of  the  coun* 
cry,  and  country  life,  and  manners,  that 
can  be  looked  into— and  all  the  better  for 
cooing  from  the  pen  of  a  lady.  There  is 
10  it,  under  the  date  of  to  day,  a  picture 
of  Iroat  scenery,  as  true  and  good  as  a 
landscape  after  rain  by  Constable:  it  b 
an  aocoimt  of  a  winter  morning's  walk 
and  of  the  Tillage  carpenter's  daughter,  a 
little  girl,  so  charming  that  she  must  be 
introduced—and  then  to  the  walk. 

The  ViUpge  Carpenter*i  Daughter.     ' 

— **  Ne^t  door  lives  a  carpenter  '  fomed 
ten  miles  round,  and  worthy  all  his  fame,' 
• — few  cabinet-makers  surpass  him,  with 
his  excellent  wife,  and  their  little  daughter 
Lisy,  the  plaything  and  queen  of  the 
village,  a  child  three  years  old  according 
to  the  register,  but  six  in  size  and  strength 
and  intellect,  in  power  and  in  self-wilL 
She  manages  every  body  in  the  place,  her 
school-mistress  included ;  turns  the 
wheeler's  children  out  of  their  own  little 
carty  and  makes  them  draw  her ;  seduces 
cakes  and  lollipops  from  the  very  shop 
window;  makes  die  lazy  carry  her,  the 
silent  talk  to  her,  the  grave  romp  with  her ; 
does  9X1J  thinff  she  pleases ;  is  absolutely 
irresistible.  Her  cnief  attraction  lies  in 
her  exceeding  power  of  loving,  and  her 
firm  reliance  on  the  love  and  indulgence 
of  others.  How  impossible  it  would  be 
to  disappoint  the  dear  little  girl  when  she 
runs  to  meet  you,  slides  her  pretty  hand 
into  yours,  looks  up  gladly  in  your  ^e, 
and  says,  'comeT    You  must  go:  you 


cannot  help  it.  Another  part  of  her 
charm  is  her  singular  beauty.  Together 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  Na- 
poleon, she  has  something  of  his  square, 
sturdy,  upright  form,  with  the  finest  limbs 
in  the  world,  a  complexion  purely  Eoglbh, 
a  round  lauahing  face,  sunmimt  and  rosy, 
kirse  merry  blue  eyes,  curling  brown  hair, 
and  a  wonderful  play  of  countenance.  She 
has  the  imperial  attitudes  too,  and  loves 
to  stand  with  her  hands  behind  her,  or 
folded  over  her  bosom ;  and  sometimes, 
when  she  has  a  little  touch  of  shyness,  she 
clasps  them  together  on  the  top  of  her 
heau,  pressing  down  her  shining  curb, 
and  looking  so  exquisitely  pretty  1  Yes, 
Lizzy  is  queen  of  the  village  I '' 


January  23d.— At  noon  to-day  I  and 
my  white  greyhound,  May-flower,  set  out 
for  a  walk  into  a  very  beautiful  world, — a 
sort  of  silent  fairy-land, — a  creation  of 
that  matchless  magician  the  hoar-frost. 
There  had  been  just  snow  enough  to 
cover  the  earth  and  all  its  colors  with 
one  sheet  of  pure  and  uniform  white,  and 
just  time  enough  since  the  snow  had 
fallen  to  allow  the  hedges  to  be  freed  of 
their  fleecy  load,  and  clothed  with  a  deli- 
cate coating  of  rime.  The  atmosphere 
was  deliciously  calm;  sofl,  even  mild,  in 
spite  of  the  thermometer ;  no  perceptible 
air,  but  a  stillness  that  might  almost  be 
felt:  the  sky,  rather  grey  than  blue, 
throwing  out  in  bold  relief  the  snow-co- 
vered roofs  of  our  village,  and  the  rimy 
trees  that  rise  above  them,  and  the  sun 
shining  dimly  as  through  a  veil,  giving  a 
pale  fair  light,  like  the  moon,  only  brighter . 
There  was  a  silence,  too,  that  might  be- 
come the  moon,  as  we  stood  at  our  little 
gate  looking  up  the  quiet  street ;  a  sab- 
bath-like pause  of  work  and  play,  rare  on 
a  work-day ;  nothing  was  audible  but  the 
pleasant  hum  of  frost,  that  low  monoton- 
ous sound  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  that  life  and  nature  can  make  to 
absolute  silence.  The  very  waggons,  as 
they  come  down  the  hill  along  the  beaten 
track  of  crisp  vellowish  frost-dust,  glide 
alonff  like  shadows ;  even  May's  bound- 
ing footsteps,  at  her  height  of  glee  and  of 
speed,  &11  like  snow  upon  snow. 

But  we  shall  have  noise  enough  pre- 
sentlv :  May  has  stopped  at  Lizzy's  door ; 
and  Lizzy,  as  she  sat  ,on  the  window-sill, 
with  her  bright  rosy  face  laughing  through 
the  casement,  has  seen  her  and  disap- 
peared.   She  is  coming.     No!   The  key 
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is  turning  in  the  door,  and  sounds  of  evil 
omen  issue  through  the  key -hole — sturdy 
*lel  me  outs',  and  *  I  will  gos*^  mixed  witli 
shrill  cries  on  May  and  on  me  from  Lizzy, 
piercing  tlirougli  a  low  continuous  ha- 
rangue, of  which  the  prominent  parts  are 
apologies,  chilblains,  sliding,  broken 
bone^,  lolly popit,  rods,  and  gingerbread, 
from  Lizzy's  careful  mother.  *  Don't 
scratch  the  door»  May  !  Don'l  roar  so,  roy 
Lizzy  !  Well  call  for  you  as  we  come 
back/ — •  I'll  go  now  1  Lei  me  out!  1  will 
go!*  are  the  last  words  of  Miss  Lizzy. 
Mem.  Not  lo  spoil  that  child— if  I  can 
help  it*  But  I  do  think  her  mother 
might  have  let  the  poor  liule  soul  walk 
Willi  us  lo-day.  Nothing  worse  for  child- 
ren than  coddling.  Nothing  belter  for 
chilblains  than  exercise.  Besides,  I  don't 
believe  she  has  any ;  and,  as  to  breaking 
her  bones  in  sliding,  I  don't  suppose 
there's  a  slide  on  the  common.  These 
murmuring  cogitations  have  brought  us 
up  the  hill,  and  half* way  across  the  light 
and  airy  common,  with  its  bright  expanse 
of  snow  and  its  clusters  of  cottages,  whose 
turf  fires  send  such  wreaths  of  smoke  sail- 
ing up  the  air,  and  did  use  such  aromatic 
fragrance  around.  And  now  comes  the 
delightful  sound  of  childish  voices,  ringing 
witli  glee  and  merriment  also  from  beneath 
our  feet.  Ah,  Lizzy,  your  mother  was 
right !  They  are  shouting  from  that  deep 
irregular  pool,  all  glass  now,  where,  on 
two  longj  smooth,  liny  slides,  half  a  dozen 
nigged  urchins  are  slipping  along  in  tot« 
tenng  triumph.  Half  a  dozen  steps  brings 
us  to  the  bank  right  above  them.  May 
can  hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  Joining 
her  friends  ;  for  most  of  the  varlets  are  of 
her  acquaintance,  especially  the  rogue 
who  leads  the  slide,— he  with  tlie  brimless 
hat,  whose  bronzed  complexion  and  white 
flaxen  hair,  reversing  the  usual  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  human  countenance,  give 
so  strange  and  foreign  a  look  to  his  flat 
and  comic  features.  This  hobgoblin.  Jack 
Rapley  by  name,  i*  May*s  great  crony; 
and  she  stands  on  the  brink  of  ihe  steep 
irregular  descent,  her  black  eyes  fixed  full 
upon  him,  m  if  she  inteudecf  him  the  (a- 
vor  of  jumping  on  his  head.  She  does  ; 
she  is  down,  and  upon  him :  but  Jack 
Itapley  is  not  easily  to  be  knocked  olT  his 
feet.  He  saw  her  coming,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  her  leap  sprang  dexterously  off 
the  slide  on  the  rough  ice,  steadying  nim- 
self  by  the  shoulder  of  Uie  next  in  the  file, 
which  unlucky  follower,  thus  unexpectedly 
checked  m  his  career,  fell   plump  back- 
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wards,  knocking  down  tne  rest  of  the  line 
like  a  nest  of  card-houses.  There  is  no 
harm  done;  but  tliere  they  lie  roaring, 
kicking,  sprawling,  in  every  aiutode  of 
comic  distress,  whdst  Jack  Hapley  tnd 
Mayflower,  sole  authors  of  Uiis  calamity, 
stand  apart  from  the  throng,  fondling  arnl 
coquettingi  and  complimenting  each  other, 
and  very  visibly  laughing,  May  in  het 
black  eyes.  Jack  in  his  wide  close-shu" 
mouth,  and  his  whole  monkey-face,  s 
their  comrades*  mischances*  I  think," 
miss  May,  you  may  as  well  come  up 
again,  and  leave  master  llapley  to  fighl 
your  battles.  Ile'H  get  out  of  the  scrape, 
lie  is  a  rustic  wit— a  sort  of  Kobin  Good* 
fellow — the  sauciest,  idlest,  cleverest,  he^U 
natured  boy  in  thu  parish;  always  fore- 
most in  mischief,  and  always  rvady  to  do 
a  good  turn.     The  sages   of  our  Tillage 

fredict  sad  things  of  Jack  Rapley,  so  that 
am  sometimes  a  Utile  ashamed  to  coo« 
fess,  before  wise  people,  that  I  have  a  lurk> 
ing  predilection  for  him  (in  common  with 
other  naughty  ones),  and  that  I  like  ta 
hear  him  talk  to  May  almost  as  well  as  she 
does,  *  Come  May  I*  and  up  she  springs^ 
as  light  as  a  bird.  The  road  is  gay 
now ;  carts  and  post-chaises,  and  girls  in 
rtd-cloaks,  and,  afar  off,  looking  almost 
like  a  toy,  the  coach.  It  meets  us  fast  and 
soon.  How  much  happier  the  walkers 
look  than  the  riders— especially  the  frosU 
bitten  gentleman,  and  the  shivering  lad|  ~ 
wiih  the  invisible  face,  sole  passengers  q( 
that  commodious  machine  1  HoodedJ 
veiled,  and  bonneted,  as  she  is,  one 
from  her  attitude  how  miserable  she  would 
look  uncovered. 

Another  pond,   and   anoilier    noise 
children.     More  sliding  ?   Oh  I  no.    ~ 
h  a  sport  of  higher  pretension.     Our  j^ 
neighbour,   the  lieutenant,  skaitiug,*^ 
his  own  pretty  little  boys,  and   two 
three  other  four-year-old   elves,  standing 
on  tlie  brink  in  an   ecstacy  of  joy   and 
wonder!     Oh    what    happy    spectators! 
And  what  a  happy  nerformer  I     They  ad» 
miring,  he  admired,  with  an  ardour  and 
smcenty  never  C3Ct:ited  by  all  the  ouad- 
rilles  and  the  spread-eagles  of  the  5eiu€^ 
and  the  Serj>entine.     lie  really  skaits  wei|^^ 
though,  and  I  am  glad  I  came  this  way^^^f 
forj  with  all  the  mther's  feelings  sitting ^| 
gaily  at  his  heart,  il  must  still  gratify  tlit  f 
pndc  of  skill  to  have  one  spectator  at  that 
solitary  pond  who  has  seen  skaiting  be- 
fore. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  trees,— the 
beautiful  trees!  never  so  beautiful  as  to 
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d^y.  Imagine  ihe  eSect  of  a  slruight  aiid 
regular  double  avtmue  of  oaks,  nearly  a 
mile  lon^  aj^hing  over  head,  aod  closing 
lata  penpecUve  like  the  roof  andcoiumns 
of  a«mibe4ral^  every  tree  and  brancK  en- 
cruited  with  the  bright  and  delicate  ooo- 
gelaiioQ  ol"  ho«r  frosty  white  and  pure  aj 
iDOWy  4Hicale  and  de^oed  as  CM-ved  ivory, 
ilmr  bcHQltfiil  it  is»  how  uDifonoy  how 
fariooSt  how  ftlUog,  how  satiating  to  the 
vyeand  to  ihe  mind  I — above  all>  how  me- 
(jBfeMy  !  There  is  a  thrilUng  aw^iness, 
an  mteB9e  feeling  of  simple  power  in  that 
naked  aod  calortesi  beauty,  which  falU 
on  tbe  hesiTt  like  the  tlvought  of  death — 
4alh  tmre^  and  glorious,  attd  sniiling» — 
bul  ml  death.  Sculpture  has  always  the 
laiae  fiiect  ^n  my  iToaginaiion,  and  painU 
utg  miet.  Color  t^  Ufe.^ — We  are  now 
at  the  cod  4>f  this  magnificent  avenue,  and 
at  the  tm  of  a  steep  eminence  commacid* 
m^  a  wide  view  over  four  counties — a 
e  of  stiow.  A  deep  lane  lead^ 
doiw  the  hiU ;  a  mere  narrow 
sinking  between  high  banks, 
I  with  fern  and  funce  and  low  broom, 
wHh  luxuriant  hedgerows,  and 
Aawi  lor  tbeir  summer  smell  oC  thyme. 
Bern  l0«eiy  the^  banks  are  now  J — the  tall 
i^fcda  attd  the  gorse  fixed  and  stiflened  in 
1^  kmi  frost,  which  fringes  round  the 
lfi|lit  prtekly  boUy,  the  pendant  foliage 
«f  thebfmickbley  and  the  deep  orange  leaves 
«f  tbe  aatlanl  oaks  I  Oh,  this  is  rime  in 
^  IvfCliCBl  form !  And  there  is  still  a 
tffiy  hm^  mud  there  on  the  hoHy,  '  btush- 
ttq^m  its  natural  coral'  through  the  delicate 
tncery;  sttU  a  stray  hip  or  haw  for  the 
ludit  who  abound  here  always.  The 
poor  birds,  how  ume  they  are,  how  sadly 
^mtl  There  is  the  beautiful  and  rare 
<iHled  wren,  'that  shadow  of  a  bird/  as 
WUle  of  Selbome  calls  it,  perched  in  tl^e 
niddle  of  the  hedge,  nestling  as  it  were 
*»*«Tpi*  the  coAd  bare  boughs,  seeking, 
fOor  pvetty  thing,  for  the  warmth  it  will 
Mtiftd.  AehI  there,  farther  on,  Just  un- 
der tfis  bank^by  the  slender  runlet,  which 
HiH  tfi^tea  between  i^  transparent  fan- 
imie  imfsifi  of  thin  ice,  as  it  it  were  a 
ikciif  eiC  Nfe, — ^there,  with  a  swift  scudding 
iMCiiMLi  ^^  i^  slrart  low  flights,  Ihe  gor- 
fBoov  king^her,  its  magnificent  plumage 
^  Kuleft  mod  blue  flashing  in  the  sun, 
tike  Ibe  giortes  of  some  tropical  bird.  He 
n  eotte  Ibr  water  to  this  little  spring  by 
^  ktli  side,' — water  which  even  his  long 
kdl  and  §tender  head  can  hardly  reach,  so 
moAj  do  the  fantastic  forms  of  tho^  gar- 
bid-hie  icy  margins  meet  over  (he  tiny 
i  beneath.     It  is  rarely  that  one  fle^s 
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the  ihy  beauty  so  close  or  to  long;  avid  it 
is  pleasant  to  see  him  in  the  grace  smd 
beauty  of  his  natural  liberty,  the  only  way 
to  look  at  a  bird.  We  used,  before  we 
lived  in  a  street^  to  fix  a  little  board  out- 
side ll>e  parlour-window,  and  cover  it  with 
bread-crumbs  tti  the  hard  weather.  It  was 
quite  delightful  to  see  the  pretty  things 
come  and  feed,  to  ooni^uer  their  shyness, 
and  do  away  tlieir  mistrusu  First  came 
the  more  social  tribes,  *tlie  robin  red- 
breast and  the  wreo,'  cautiously,  suspici- 
ously, picking  up  a  crumb  on  the  wing, 
with  the  little  keen  bright  eye  fixed  on  the 
window ;  then  they  would  stop  for  two 
pecks;  then  stay  till  tliey  were  satis- 
fied. The  shyer  birds,  tamed  by  their  ex- 
ample, came  next ;  and  at  last  one  saucy 
fellow  of  a  blackbird — ^a  sad  glutloti,  he 
would  clear  tl^  board  in  two  minutus — 
used  to  tap  his  yellow  bill  against  llie 
window  for  more.  How  we  loved  tlie 
fearless  confidence  of  that  fine,  fraiik- 
hearted  creature  !  And  surely  he  loved  us, 
I  wonder  the  practice  is  not  more  general, 
— *  May  t  May  1  naughty  May  V  She  lias 
fVigbtened  away  the  kingfisher ;  and  now, 
in  her  coaxing  peniteocei  she  ii  covering 
me  with  snow, — 

There  was  a  worthy  ecclesiastic,  of  the 
name  of  Bernard,  who  performed  the 
duty  of  attending  the  un nappy  persons 
condemned  to  the  hands  «f  the  execu- 
tioner of  Paris. 

Father  Oemard*s  just  reputation  fof 
benevolen<?e  and  piety  reached  (Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  sent  for  him,  asked  him 
what  he  could  do  for  him,  told  him  hi! 
exemplary  labor*  entitled  him  to  every  at- 
tention that  could  be  paid  to  him,  and 
pressed  liim  to  say  what  he  wanted. 
The  good  father  answered,  "  I  want,  my 
lord,  a  belter  tumbril  to  conduct  my 
penitents  in,  to  the  place  of  their  suffer- 
ing: that  indeed  is  all  1  want,  and  I  hope 
your  eminence  will  gratify  me  in  that  re- 
spect.'* The  Canlinal  offered  him  a  rich 
abbey.     He  refused  it.* 
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The  wren  sings. 

•  Our  Village,  by  Mim  Mitford,  Vol    !.  p,  P, 
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This  ancient  edifice  is  about  five  miles 
from  London,  by  the  way  of  Stoke  New- 
in^ton,  and  Stamford  Hill.  It  is  in  a  de* 
lightful  situation,  and  has  lately  attained 
consideraibtc  attention  in  consequence  of 
its  being  now  occupied  as  a  seminary  for  an 
improired  method  of  education^  upon  the 
plan  of  the  celebrated  "  llazlewood 
Schcfol,"  near  Biriningham. 

The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
carl  Waltheof,  who,  in  1069,  marned 
Judith,  niece  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  ^ve  him  for  her  portion  the  earldoms 
of  Northumberland  and  Huntingdon. 
Their  onlv  daughter,  Matilda,  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  married  Da- 
vid L«  king  of  Scotland,  and,  bein^  heiress 
of  Huntingdon,  had,  m  her  own  right,  as 
appended  to  tbEit  honor,  the  manor  of 
Tottenham,  in  Middlesex.  Through  her 
these  possessions  descended  to  Robert 
Bnice,  grandson  of  David,  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon,  and  brother  to  WiUinm  IIL,  king 
of  Scotland.  Bruce  contended  for  the 
throne  of  Scotland  w»th  John  Baliol,  who 
was  the  earFs  great  grandson  by  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  who  ultimately  was  ad- 
judged heir  to  the  crown*  l^poti  ihis 
adjudication  Uobert  Bruce  retired  to  En- 
gland, and  settling  on  his  'grandfather's 
estate  at  Tottenham  High  Cross,  repaired 
the  castle,  and,  acquiring  an  ndjacent 
manor,  named  it  ancl  the  cssile  Bruce. 
Th^  ^bove  engraving,  aAcr  another  fiom 


a  view  taken  in  1G86,  represents  one  < 
the    four   towers    of    the   ancient   ca 
Thiii  tower  is  still  standiogy  together  ^ 
the  house, 

Bruce  Castle  became  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  had  different  proprietors.  In 
1631  it  was  in  the  |>ossessian  of  Hugh 
Hare,  lord  Coleraine.  Uenry  Mare,  the 
last  lord  Coleraine,  having  been  deserted 
by  his  wife,  led  all  his  estates  to  a  natui 
daughter,  born  in  Ilaly,  whom  he  nann 
Henrietta  Hosa  Pe regime.  This  lad; 
married  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Townsem 
but  being  an  alien  she  could  not  takt;  the 
estates ;  and,  lord  Coleraine  having  legally 
barred  the  heirs  at  law,  the  estates  escheated 
to  the  crovvn»  But  a  grant,  sanctioned  by 
act  of  Parliament,  confirmed  the  estates 
to  ilie  alderman  and  his  lady,  whose  son, 
Henry  Haro  Townsend,  Esq  ,  afterwards 
inherited  them,  ,and  resided  in  Bruce 
Castle.  In  1792  Mr.  Townsend  sold  his 
estates,  and  Bruce  Castle  is  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill.  Tiiis  gentleman 
directs  the  esLablishmcnt  for  education 
upon  the  plan  of  his  father's  ^t  Haile* 
wood,  of  which,  indeed,  this  is  a  branch 
for  the  convenience  of  persons  who  desire 
their  sons  to  derive  the  advantages  of  the 
Hazlewood  system,  and  y^t  be  near  to 
metropolis.  Tlie  appearance  of  this  si 
ciuus  mansion  is  somewhat  different  5'Dni' 
the  preceding  view  of  it. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  introduce  an  ac- 
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MOM  of  Mr.  Hill's  methods  of  education. 
Tktf  Ere  fuilj  developed  in  a  volume  uf 
•iliiardimiy  interest,  entitled  *"•  Plans  for 
ftm  Go^emmejil  and  Liberal  Inittructton  of 
Numbers ;  as  practiced  tit 
bool/London,  1825."  In  iJiis 
t  Hulcmrood  system  of  education 
im^nniiiij  detailed,  with  anecdotes 
iliail40»ts  in  tii*^  course  of  its  execution 
ttlidi duD^  I  onty  for  wt]  \  ^oii  a d  * 

l«l  tftd    ^,  j;   the   oiinds   of  the 

*"  — tc«4tiuug  them  things  as  well  as 
,  anil  fiiiitiff  them  for  ttie  practical 
€i  Ufe. 
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Until  tSSly  Hilary  Term  usually  began 
tbis  dajr:  of  6l  Hilary,  there  is  an  ac- 
ta llie  Ev fry 'Day  Biwkt  i.  98^  vvitli 
account  at  p*   154  of  the  cefe- 
o^Bcrred  on  the  first  duy  of  term, 
of  mocient  usage  ii  a  gaudy  day 
tbc  lanvyers. 

TEMPLARfA. 
At  Ai  7Wv  PigMm$  ofu  Horte  and  a  lrftiiu^^oi»r 
<4#  fMMr  TemtiiU  Gate. 
Mb  hf  ilktt  Teaptir^i  holdi  you  go, 

iTiM  bocK  ftbd  Umb^  ditplfty'd 
te  •afalcAatic  6giirc«»  tbov  ^ 

*H0  airritA  of  their  trmde* 
fliii  rtl«al>  mmj  infer »  ft-om  theJiirc, 
How  j«at  to  tbeir  profeMion, 
m«  loaib  t9f»  f«ttb  their  iniiocence^ 
Hhm  hoTMi  dlieir  expeditioR. 
«•  O  Laippy  BritoDs  i  happy  i«le  1'* 
Lai  forrif n  nAtions  «ay , 
**  WWpe  y«tt  g«i  juftiice  without  fuUe, 
^_         4ad  Lftw  without  deUy/' 

^H    Otlsi«4  vMa,  tbeac  holds  forego, 
^H        ;;«r  CmM  each  cuaning  elves  ; 
^^B    TImb*  at^Fid  cflibleiEU  tend  to  tbow 
Tlwttr  cllrnui*  not  ihemaclyci, 
1%  mU  a  thck  -.  tbeac  arc  but  ■bftnti. 

By  «bicb  tbfy  mean  to  cheat  yon  \ 
Wm  Mv«  »  C»l«,  you  ar«  the  lamU. 
^^—  AJki  lh«y  the  wolves  iJjmt  eat  you. 

^m    ICor  l«t  «Ko  th^^t  of  no  "  drUy*' 
^B        T«  llicw  their  toofta  mts^id*  you  ^ 
I  Y#«  •■•  tb«  showy  bon«»  and  tbey 

Jli«iodfc«|«  that  «iU  ride  you* 


h.  to. 

r  94_I><iy  breaks     .     .     5  40 

Sun  rises    .     .     .     7  40 

—  leU     .     ,     <     4  20 

T^tUijht  ends      .     d  20 

Hit  blu«  titmouse,  or  tomtit,  singfi. 

T%f  freen  titmouM^  or  ox-eye^  sings. 


WlNJl  n    KiGUT    CAPS. 

One  of  the  best  night  caps  in  use  at  itie 
t'niversity  of  Oxford  is  "a  Bishop," — a 
dt'licious  winter  beverage  of  antiquity 
beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  hence 
not  discoverable,  its  name  is  presumed 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  custom  in 
old  times  of  regaling  prelates  with  ipicetl 
wine,  when  they  honored  the  University 
with  a  visit.  To  sanction  its  modern  use, 
the  erudite  editor  of  "Oxford  Night  Caps** 
produces  from  i>n  **  Ancient  Fragment," 
co-eval  with  his  work,  the  following  lines: 

Three  cupi  of  ihia  a  prudent  man  may  taike  ; 
The  firat  of  these  for  cotittitatioti'fl  aake. 
The  second  to  ihe  lais  he  loves  tlic  best, 
The  third  and  last  lo  lull  him  to  his  rest. 

Upon  this  authority,  in  addition  lo  the 
usage,  it  may  be  afhrmed  that  **  u  bishop'* 
IS  a  comforier — ^Mhe  last  thing  "^ — on 
going  to  bed. 


According  to  ecclesia.stical  custcim,  as 
respects  the  beginning  of  a  bishop,  he 
must  be  of  necessity  a  doctor  before  he 
can  be  a  bishop  :  but,  in  the  list  of  the 
Universily  beverages  which  are  called 
•*  night  caps,"  there  is  not  at  this  lime  any 
lic|uor  called  a  "doctor:"  on  which  ac» 
count,  and  notwithstanding  the  fiiir  pre- 
sumption of  the  fore-cited  Oxford  editor 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  term  "bishop"* 
from  a  usage,  yet  it  seems  likely  that 
there  was  a  potation  called  **a  doctor" 
more  ancient ;  and,  that  the  members  of 
the  University  may  have  so  admired  the 
higher  dignity^  that,  of  by -gone  reason, 
and  in  baste,  they  may  have  rejected  the 
liquor  of  degree,  and  passed  at  once  lo 
the  uttiaiatum  ;  thereby,  and  to  the  present 
lime,  ceasing  the  use,  and  forgetting  the 
inductive  and  more  ancient  beverage 
called  *^  doctor,"  the  readier  thereby  to 
favor  themselves  with  the  "bishop/*  For 
the  manner  of  making  the  tipple  called 
**a  doctor"  is  now  as  utterly  unknown  in 
llie  University  as  the  reason  for  making  a 
D»D.  in  boots.  Upon  which  it  booteth 
not  lo  enquire,  but  rather  to  think  of  our 
"  night  caps,"  and,  so,  at  once  to  compo- 
tation. 

Bishop, 

Make  incisions  in  the  rind  of  a  lemon, 
stick  cloves  in  the  incisions,  and  roasi  the 
lemon  by  a  slow  fire,  Put  small  but 
equal  quantities  of  cinnamon,  cloven, 
ntaie^  and  allspice,  and  a  rac«  of  ^gititgcr^ 
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inttj  a  saucepan  willi  hailf-a-pint  of  water; 
ka  it  L>oi1  itiittl  it  is  reduced  to  half. 
Boil  a  bottle  of  piort  wine,  and,  by  ap^ilyi^g 
a  lig:hied  paper  to  tbe  saucepan,  burn  a 
portion  of  the  spirit  out  of  it.  Add  the 
roasteti  lemon  and  spice  unto  tlie  wine; 
stir  all  well  together,  aud  lei  it  stand  near 
the  fire  len  u^inutts.  Put  some  knobs  on 
the  riud  of  a  lemon,  put  tbe  sugar  into  a 
bowl  or  juiT,  with  tne  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  not  roasted;  pour  the  wine  tipou 
ibis  mixture,  grate  uuimeg  into  il,  sweeten 
all  to  your  taste,  aud  you  have  a  bi$hop. 
Serve  it  up  with  the  lemon  and  spice 
boating  in  it. 

In  your  Oxford  bishop,  oranges  are  nol 
used  :  but  the  true  London  way  of  making 
a  bishop  is  to  use  oranges  instead  of 
lemons*  And  so  says  **  St.  Patricks* 
great  dean/'— who  honored  the  beverage 
with  his  approbation — 

Fine  o  ranges^ 

Well  ronflted^  wtth  angar  mad  wine  m  a  cup. 
They  It  make  ■  aweet  bUhop  which  gentle  fotka 

tU|.>. 

No  man  knew  belter  how  to  tnake 
"a  bishop'*  than  the  father  of  Mr,  Mat- 
thews tbe  comedian,  lie  was  predecessor 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Leigh,  the  publisher,  in 
the  Strand,  and  at  the  Iradc'Sales  of  the 
booksellers,  which  are  held  at  taverns,  he 
was  accuslomed  so  to  make  **  a  bishop," 
that  be  was  familiarly  calle<l  by  his 
brethren^  **  Bishop  Matthews.*' 


bifihope  hath  blessed  it^  hec^\tse  that 
noihynge  speadeth  well  thai  they  medyll 
wytliall.  If  the  podech  be  burned  to,  or 
the  meale  over  rested,  we  saye,  the 
btf shape  hath  put  his  foie  in  the  potte^  or 
ihc  b}f%hope  hath  pUi^d  the  cokfy  because 
the  bishopes  burn  who  they  lust,  and 
whosoever  displea&elh  them,"  On  these 
sayings  tl^ere  are  conjrctural  explanations 
by  **Tusser  Hedivivus,"  byawritei  in**  The 
British  Apollo^"  and  by  captain  Grose, 
ill  his  "  Provincial  Glossary,"  but  none 
are  to  the  point  like  TyndaFs  certaia 
affirmation^  relalini^  to  papal  bishops,  which 
remained  unobserved  till  produced  by 
Mr.  Henry  Ellis.* 

But  there  is  enough  of  this,  and  now 
back  to  our  licjuor. 


Not€, — As  concerning  a  saying,  of  a 
bishop  clerical,  that  old  wives  and  silly 
serving  girls  use ;  when  they  lei  a  pot  bum- 
lo,  tlkey  sometimes  cry  "  the  bishop  has 
put  his  foot  in  it ;"  or,  again,  there  is  **  a 
bishop  ir»  the  pan;"  which  neglect  of 
food  "  burnt  to  the  pan,"  and  the  saying 
thereon,  worthy  Thomas  Tusser,  at  ihe 
end  of  "  April's  Husbandry,"  mentions  in 
bis  **  Five  Hundred  Points,"  •  by  way  of 
•*ft  \^mm  for  dairy  mayd  Cisley/'— 

Bleas  Ciiley  (good  miiUii) 

that  bi«hop  doib  bAti, 
For  burning  the  milke 

oi  her  cheese  to  the  !^%n» 

The  occasion  of  this  saying  seems  to 
Have  been  disclosed  three  centuries  ago 
by  William  Tmdate  in  bis  « Obedyence 
of  a  Crysicn  Man,"  printed  in  1528  :  for 
he  says,  "When  a  thyngc  speadeth  not 
well,  we  borowe  speach  aud   saye   the 

•  1610,  4to, 


4 


As  "  night  caps"  we  have  a  triplet 
''which  owe  their  origin  to  some  Brazen- 
nose  bacchanalians,  and  differ  only  from 
bishop  as  the  species  from  the  genus." 
These,  and  the  manner  of  making  thero» 
follow  :^ 

Lawn  SUtt>e$* 

Proceed  with  tbe  sleeves  as  with  the 
bishop  ;  only  substituting  madeira  or 
sherry  for  port  wine,  and  adding  three 
glasses  of  hot  calves-feet  jelly. 

Curdinai 
ranks  higher  than  bishop,   being  made  tu 
all  respects  tiie  same,  except  tbai  claret  ia 
substituted  for  port  wine* 

Pope, 

Make  a  bishop  with  Champagne  instead 
of  port,  and  you  have  a  pope. 


4 
4 


Also,  it  IS  to  be  noted,  that  our  uiv- 
learned  ancestors  sometimes  associated 
more  serious  misfortunes  with  the  epi^ 
copal  designation.  The  little  islands  and 
rocks  on  the  Pembrokeshire  coast  'near 
St.  Davids,  which  are  particularly  dan*  ] 
gerous  to  shipping,  and  therefore  (ieared 
by  seamen,  are  called  the  *^  bishop  and  hia 
clerks ;"  and  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,^ 
between  Teignmouih  and  Dawlisb,  two 
small  rocks,  hollowed  by  the  waves  from 
the  main  body,  and  projecting  into  the 
sea,  are  well  tnown  to  mariners  by  the 
name  of  "  the  bishop  and  his  clerk/* 

Lastly,  there  is  a  certain  peculiar  so- 
phistication of  a  dull  or  bad  bone  to  make 


•  Brmnd,  ii,  669. 
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him  appear  liTely ;  and  this,  which  is  a 
common  practice  with  knavish  horse- 
dealers,  is  denominated  **  bishoping.'' 


h.  in. 

Jamuay  25. — ^Day  breaks    .    .    5  39 

Sun  rises  ...    7  38 

5^ts      ...     4  22 

Twilight  ends     .     6  21 
The  yellow  helleborei  or  winter  aconite, 
flowers,  if  mild  weather. 


jfAnuatff  26. 

Francis  Moore,  Physician. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1820,  died, 
aged  seven^-siz,  Mr.  Henry  Andrews,  of 
Ropton,  at  which  place  he  carried  on  the 
bonness  of  a  stationer  and  bookseller; 
and,  during  the  forty  years  preceding, 
maooiactured  Moore*8  Almanac  for  the 
Stationers'  Company.  Until  his  death  he 
was  intiniate  with  many  men  of  science, 
by  whom  he  was  much  respected.  He 
was  well  informed  in  the  exact  sciences, 
and  his  **  Vox  Stellarum*'  was  as  profound 
in  occult  science  as  *' Season  on  the 
Seasons,^  and  '^  Poor  Robin,  the  worthy 
knight  of  the  burnt  island,^  two  other  al- 
manacs now  extinct. 

The  attainments  of  Mr.  Andrews  en- 
abled him  to  complete  various  tables  for 
astronomical  and  scientific  purposes  in 
works  of  conseauence,  to  which  his  name 
was  not  attachea.  His  prophecies,  under 
the  name  of  "  Francis  Moore,  Physician," 
were  as  much  laughed  at  by  himself,  as 
by  the  worshipful  company  of  stationers 
for  whom  he  annually  manufactured  them, 
in  order  to  render  their  almanac  saleable 
among  the  ignorant,  in  whose  eyes  a 
lackv  hit  covered  a  multitude  of  blunders. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  publication  of 
the  '^  British  Almanac,^  which  effected 
the  downfal  of  "  Poor  Robin,"  whose 
*^  Eveiy  Robin  went  a  robbing,"  annually, 
until  1828,  when  that  almanac,  and  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  ceased  to  exist.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  following 
year,  the  predicting  columns  of  Moore's 
Almanac  became  more  political  than  pro- 
phetical, and  startled  many  a  country 
gafler  and  sammer  with  passages  similar 
to  this : — *^  What  has  been  achieved  by  the 
late  expensive  contest  ?  Why  1  at  home 
an  enormous  debt,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
government,  with  all  their  monkish  absur- 
dities, tyranny,  and  blasting  influence — 


standing  monuments  of  disgrace  to  the 
age  we  live  in  ;  and  powerful  barriers  to 
the  principal  improvements  that  can  give 
dignity  to  man,  or  raise  him  to  that  emi- 
nence in  the  sphere  of  his  existence  which 
he  was  designed  to  occupy  by  his  gre *<» 
Creator. 

*'  WkeneVr  contending  prineet  fight. 
For  private  pique  or  public  right, 
Annies  are  ndft'd,  the  fleets  are  mann'd. 
They  combat  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 
When  after  many  battles  past, 
Bothj  tir'd  with  blows,  make  peace  at  last : 
What  is  it  after  all  the  people  get  ? 
Why  taxes,  widows,  wooden  legs,  and  debt. 

''The  best  that  can  be  said  of  some 
crowned  heads  is,  that  they  wre  fruges 
consumere  naliJ*  With  these  clap-trap 
sentences  ''Francis  Moore,  physician,^' 
concluded  the  prophetic  columns  of  "  Vox 
Sieilarum ;  or,  a  Loyal  Almanac  for  the 
year  of  human  redemption  1829.*'  It 
might  be  imagined  that,  could  the  dead 
hear,  Mr.  Andrews  would  smile  in  his 
grave  on  such  language  beins  used  for 
the  purpose'  of  keeping  up  [the  sinking 
sale  of  Moore's  Almanac.  A  few  years 
before  his  death  he  predicted  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  tnat  people  would 
soon  know  better  than  to  buy,  or  be  in- 
fluenced by,  the  prophecies  which  his  em- 
ployers required  him  to  write.  Since  the 
appearance  of  the  "  British  Almanac,"  the 
reading  of  Moore's  prophecies  has  been 
confined  to  weak-minded  gossips,  and  tlie 
roost  illiterate  of  the  vulgar. 


h.  m. 

January  26. — Day  breaks     .     .     5  38 

Sun  rises   ...    7  37 

—  sets      ...     4  23 

Twilight  ends     .     6  22 

The  white  butterbur  flowers,  if  mild 

weather ;  but,  if  cold,  a  fortnight  later. 


Sanuats  27. 

SUPPOSED   EARTHQUAKE. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1814,  the  Pub- 
lic Ledger  had  the  following  paragragh, 
"  A  convulsion  of  the  earth,  exactly  simi- 
lar in  effect  and  appearance  to  an  earth- 
quake, was  sensibly  perceived  about  ten 
minutes  before  eight  o'clock,  on  Thursday 
night  last,  at  Knill  Court,  Harpton, 
Norton,  and  Old  Radnor,  Radnorsnire; 
at  Knil  Court  the  oscillation  of  the  house 
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%ias  plainly  perceptible,  and  felt  by  ull 
the  fumily,  and  that  too  in  several  apart- 
meiitaj  and  was  accompanied  with  a  pecu- 
liar rumbling  noise.  At  Ilarpion^  a  severe 
Sturm  of  tliunder  and  lightuing  was  expe- 
rienced the  same  nigiit,  and  at  the  same 
time."  Upon  this  stdtement  Mr.  Luke 
Howard  obs-erves  "I  do  not  tip  prebend 
tlial  these  local  tremors  of  the  ground^  in 
the  time  of  thunder  storms^  are  to  be  class* 
ed  with  real  i^arthqnakes.  I  have  stood 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  mUes  from 
the  extremity  of  a  most  extensive  and 
violent  thunder  storm^  visible  from  Plais- 
tow,  and  have  seusihly  felt  the  ground 
shake  under  my  feet  at  the  time  of  the 
nearer  discharges,  owinj^,  as  I  conclude, 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  electncal  action 
taking  place  between  the  clouds  and  the 
thick  substratum  of  indurated  clay  on 
which  the  country  hereabouts  reposes. 
Such  strokes  as  penetrate  but  a  little  below 
the  surface  I  suppose  to  excite  a  lateral 
tremor  proportionally  less  extensive/' 

h.  nil 

Jfinuan/  27. — Day  breaks     .     ,     5  37 

Sun  rises    ...     7  35 

—  sets      ...     5  37 

Twilight  ends      .     6  23 

The      white      Archangel      sometimes 

flowers* 


THAW 

After  the  Frost  in  "  Our  Village,"  the 
ueatlipr  breaks  and  another  w,ilk  is  taken 
by  iVIiss  Mitford,  whose  short  picturesque 
account  under  this  dale  comes  seasonably. 

Januanf  28th. — We  have  had  rain,  and 
snoWyand  frost,  and  rain  again  ;  four  days 
of  absolute  confinement*  Now  it  batliaw 
dnd  a  flood;  but  our  light  gravelly  soil^ 
and  country  boots,  and  countrj'  hardihood, 
will  carry  us  through.  What  a  dripping 
comfortless  day  it  is  1 — just  like  the  last  days 
of  November;  no  sun,  no  sky,  grey  or 
blue;  one  low,  overhanging,  dark,  dismal 
cloudf  like  London  smoke.  Up  the  hill 
Agaia  I  Walk  we  must.  Oh  what  a 
watery  world  to  look  back  upon  \  Thames, 
Rennet,  Loddon — all  overflowed  ;  our 
famous  town,  inland  once,  turned  into  a 
»ort  of  Venice;  C  park  converted  mto  an 
island  ;  and  the  lon<f  range  of  meadows 
frotn  II,  to  W' .  one  huge  unnatural  laker 
with  trees  growing  out  of  it.  Oh  what  a 
watery  world  1-^1  will  look  at  it  no  longer. 


I  will  walk  on.  The  road  is  alive  again. 
Noise  is  reborn.  Waggons  creaky  horses 
splashj  carui  rattle,  and  pattens  paddle 
through  the  dirt  with  more  than  their  usual 
clink.  The  common  has  its  old  tine  tints 
of  green  and  hrown,  and  its  old  variety  of 
inhabitants,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
donkeys.  The  ponds  are  unfrozen,  except 
wlipre  some  melancholy  piece  of  meltine 
ice  floats  sullenly  upon  the  water:  ana 
cackling  geese  and  gabbling  ducks  have 
replaced  the  lieutenant  and  Jack  liapley. 
The  avenue  is  chill  and  dark,  the  hedges 
are  dripping,  the  lanes  knee-deep,  and  all 
nature  is  in  a  state  of  "  dissolution  and 
thaw/' 


January  2B.^Day  breaks     * 
Sun  ris€4    ,     - 

h.m. 
.     5  35 
.     7  34 

—  sets      ,     . 

Twilight  ends 

The  Hedge  Sparrow  sings. 

,    4  2a 

On   the  29th  of  January,  1547,^Kii 
Henry  VllL  died  :   on  the  anniversary  ^ 
diat  day  in  1820  King  George  111.  died 

CO  U  N  Tit  V    L  U  A  a  A  tT  ERS. . 

Annexed  are  pleasant  sketches  of  the 
manners  of  the  little  gentry  in  the  early 
pari  of  King  George  III.,  by  a  pleasant 
collector  and  de^criber  of  antiquities. 

The  Countn/  Madttm, 

W^hen  I  was  a  young  man,  there  exist- 
ed in  the  families  of  most  uniuarried  men, 
or  widowers  of  the  rank  of  gentlemenii 
residents  in  die  country,  a  certain  am " 
quated  female,  either  maiden  or  wido! 
commonly  an  aunt  or  cousin.  Her  d 
1  have  now  before  me ;  it  consisted  of 
stiff  starched  C3].i  and  hood,  a  little  hoo] 
a  rich  St  Ik  damask  gown  with  large  flowei 
She  leant  on  an  ivory-headed  crutch^can^i 
and  was  followed  by  a  fat  phihi»icky  dog 
of  the  pug  kind,  who  commonly  r( 
on  a  cushion,  and  enjoyed  the  pri  ' 
snarling  at  the  servants,  occasi 
biting  their  hotels  with  impunity 

By  the  >idc  of  this  gooa  old  lady  Jingl 
a  bunch  of  keys,  securing,  in   diflerent 
closets  and  corner  cup-boards,  all  sort^  of 
cordial    waters,    cherry    and     ras]  * 
brandy,  washes  for  the  complexion,  „ 
elixir,  a  rich  seed-cake,  a  number  of 
of  currant-jelly  and  raspberry -jam,  « 
range  of  gallipots  and  phiab  containin] 


neu, 
Qenii 
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salvesy  electuaries,  juleps,  and  purges,  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  neighbours.  The  daily 
business  of  this  good  lady  was  to  scold 
the  maids,  collect  eggs,  feed  the  turkeys, 
and  to  assist  at  all  lyings-in  that  happened 
within  the  parish.  Alas  I  this  being  is  no 
more  seen ;  and  the  race  is.  like  that  of  her 
pug  dog  and  the  black  rat,  totally  extinct 

The  Country  Squire. 

Another  character,  now  worn  out  and 
gone,  was  the  little  independent  gentleman, 
of  £300  per  annum,  who  commonly  ap- 
peared in  a  plain  drab  or  plush  coat, 
large  silver  buttons,  a  jocky  cap,  and 
rarely  without  boots.  His  travels  never 
exceeded  the  distance  of  the  county  town, 
and  that  only  at  assize  and  session  time, 
or  to  attend  an  election.  Once  a  week  he 
comnionly  dined  at  the  next  market  town 
with  the  attomies  and  justices.  This 
nan  went  to  church  regularly,  read  the 
weekly  journal,  settled  the  parochial 
disputes  between  the  parish  officers  at  the 
fettry,  and  afterwards  adioumed  to  the 
oeigiibourinff  ale-house,  where  he  usually 
fOC  drunk  ror  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  nere/played  at  cards  but  at  Christmas, 
when  a  nimily  pack  was  produced  from 
the  mantle-piece.  He  was  commonly 
followed  by  a  couple  of  grey-hounds 
and  a  pointer,  and  announced  his  arrival 
at  a  neighbour's  house  by  smacking  his 
whip,  or  giving  the  view-halloo.  His  drink 
was  generally  ale,  except  at  Christmas,  the 
fifth  of  November,  or  some  other  gala 
days,  when  he  would  make  a  bowl  of 
strong  brandy  punch,  garnished  with  a 
toast  and  nutmeg.  A  journey  to  London 
was,  by  one  of  these  men,  reckoned  as 
great  an  undertaking  as  is  at  present  a 
vo3rage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  undertaken 
with  scarcely  less  precaution  and  prepara- 
tion. 

The  mansion  of  one  of  these  squires 
was  of  plaster  striped  with  timber,  not 
unaptly  called  calamanco  work,  or  of  red 
brick,  large  casemented  bow  vrindows,  a 
porch  wiu  seats  in  it,  and  over  it  a  study; 
the  eaves  of  the  house  well  inhabited  bv 
swallows,  and  the  court  set  round  with 
holly-hocks.  Near  the  gate  a  horse-block 
for  the  convenience  of  mounting. 

The  hall  was  famished  with  flitches  of 
bacon,  and  the  mantle -piece  with  guns 
and  fishing-rods  of  vanous  dimensions, 
accotnpanied  by  the  broad-sword,  par- 
tisan, and  dagger,  borne  by  his  ancestors 
io  the  civil  wars.  The  vacant  spaces 
were  occupied  by  stags'  horns.    Against 


the  wall  were  posted  Kine  Charles's 
Golden  Rules,  Vincent  Wings  AlmanaCy 
and  a  portrait  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
in  his  window  lay  Baker*s  Chronicle, 
Fox*8  Book  of  Martyrs,  Glanvil  on  Ap- 
paritions, Quincey's  Dispensatory,'  the 
Complete  Justice,  and  a  Book  of  Farriery. 

In  the  comer,  by  the  fire-side,  stood  a 
large  wooden  two-armed  chair  with  a 
cushion ;  and  within  the  chimney  comer 
were  a  couple  of  seats.  Here,  at  Christ- 
mas, he  entertained  his  tenants  assembled 
round  a  slowing  fire  made  of  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  other  great  logs,  and  told  and 
heard  the  traditionary  tales  of  the  village 
respecting  ghosts  and  witches,  till  fear 
made  them  afraid  to  move.  In  the  mean 
time  the  joram  of  ale  was  in  continual 
circulation. 

The  best  parlour,  which  was  never 
opened  but  on  particular  occasions,  was 
furnished  with  Turk-worked  chain,  and 
hung  round  with  portraits  of  his  an- 
cestors ;  the  men  in  the  character  of  shep- 
herds, with  their  crooks,  dressed  in  full 
suits  and  huge  full-bottomed  perokes; 
others  in  complete  armor  or  buff  coats, 
playing' on  the  bass  viol  or  lute.  The 
females  likewise  as  shepherdesses,  with 
the  lamb  and  crook,  all  habited  in  high 
heads  and  flowing  robes. 

Alas !  these  men  and  these  houses  are 
no  more;  the  luxury  of  the  times  has 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  country,  and  be- 
come the  humble  dependents  on  great 
men,  to  solicit  a  place  or  commission  to 
live  in  London,  to  rack  their  tenants,  and 
draw  their  rents  before  due.  The  vene- 
rable mansion,  in  the  mean  time,  is  suf- 
fered to  tumble  down,  or  is  partly  upheld 
as  a  farm-house ;  till,  after  a  few  years, 
the  estate  is  conveyed  to  the  steward  of 
the  neighbouring  lord,  or  else  to  some 
nabob,  contractor,  or  limb  of  the  law.* 

h.  m. 

January  29. — Day  breaks.    .     .     5  34 

Sun  rises  .     .     .    7  32 

—  sets     ...     4  28 

Twilight  ends      .     6  26 

The  temperature  perceptibly  milder. 


S^nuatp  30. 

**  This  being  the  anniversary  of  king 
Charles's  Martyrdom  (in  1649),  the  Royal 
Exchange   gates  were  shut    till   twelve 


Grose. 


o'clock*  when  iTiey  were  opened  for  p«l>lic 
business.''     Courier j  30  Jan.  1826. 

AiideriOHi  Scots'  PUh, 

Dr.  Patrick  Anderson,  physician  to  Charles 
L,  was  the  inventor  of  this  \veH-koown 
inedioine.  lu  the  laye* stone  "land"  of  a 
house  in  the  lawn-markt;!,  opposite  to 
ilie  tiowhead,  Edinburgh^  it  has  been  sold 
for  upwards  of  a  century  past-  The  se- 
cond Hal  of  this  **  land"  was  originally 
entered  by  an  outside  stair,  giving  access 
to  a  shop  then  kept  by  Mr,  Thomas  Weir, 
heir  lo  Jdiss  Lillias  Anderisoii,  the  doctor's 
only  daughter.  Although  the  shop  has 
long  been  given  up,  the  pills  continue  to 
be  sold  at  this  place  by  Mr.  James  Main, 
bookseller,  agent  for  Mrs.  Irving,  who  is 
sole  possessor  of  the  inestimable  secret, 
by  iiilientaQce  from  her  husband,  the  late 
Dr.  Irving,  nephew  lo  the  above  Mr. 
Weirds  daughter.  Hence  the  pills  have 
come  throuwrh  no  more  than  three  genera* 
lions  of  proprietors  since  the  lime  of 
Charles  I.  "This  is  to  be  attributed, 
doubtless/'  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "to  their 
virtues,  which  may  have  conferred  an 
unusual  detfree  of  longevity  upon  the 
patentees  :  in  confirmation  of  which  idea, 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  Mrs, 
Irving,  the  present  nonagenarian  propri- 
etrix,  ^cetiously  assigns  the  constant  use 
of  them  as  the  cause  of  her  advanced  and 
healthy  old  age.  Portraits  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son  and  his  daughter  are  preserved  in  the 
house.  The  Physician  is  represented  in 
a  Vandyke  dress,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand  ;  while  Miss  Lillias,  a  precise-look- 
ing dame^  displays  between  her  finger  and 
thtimli  a  pill,  nearly  as  large  as  a  walnut; 
which  says  a  great  deal  for  the  stomachs 
of  our  ancestors."* 


h.  m. 

5  32 
7  30 
4  30 

6  28 


fe 

^H  Jantutr^  30. — Day  breaks 

^H  Sun  rises   .     . 

^H  —  sets     .     . 

^H  Twilight  ends 

^H  If  the   VtUheimia  Cupensii  has  escaped 

^H  the  frost,  it  may  be  eitpected  to  flower. 

t 


enacts  that  in  the  year  1631,  and  after- 
wards— 

Hiidry  Term  shall  begin  on  the  tltb^ 
and  end  on  the  3 1st  of  January. 

Easter  Tarm  shall  begin  on  the  I5lh 
of  April,  and  end  on  the  8th  of  May. 

Trinity  Tirrn  shall  begin  on  the  22 ud 
of  May,  and  end  on  the  12th  of  June, 

Michaelmas  Trrm  shall  begin  on  the 
2nd  and  end  on  the  25di  of  November. 
This  act  dierefore  provides  that  the  Law 
Terms  shall  begin  and  end  on  days  cer* 
tain  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  days  above- 
mentioned  ;  except,  however,  "  thai  if 
the  whole,  or  any  number  of  the  dfty* 
intervening  between  the  Thursday  before, 
and  the  Wednesday  next  after  Easter  day, 
shall  fall  within  Easter  Term,  there  shall 
be  no  sittings  in  banco  on  any  of  such 
intervening  days,  but  the  Term  shall,  in 
such  case,  be  prolonged,  and  continue  for 
such  number  of  days  of  business  as  shall 
be  ef^ual  to  the  number  of  the  intervening 
days  before  mentioned,  exclusive  of  Easier 
day  ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
sumg  Trinity  Term  shall^  in  such  case,  be 
postponed,  and  its  continuance  be  pro- 
longed^ for  an  equal  number  of  days  of 
business.'* 


Law  and  Lawyert. 

Lawsuits  were  formerly  as  much  pro- 
longed by  legal  chicanery  as  now;  and 
to  involve  persons  in  them  was  a  common 
mode  of  revenge.  In  tlie  letters  of  the 
Paston  Family,  and  the  Berkeley  MSS. 
there  is  evidence  that  ibis  practice  pre- 
vailed in  the  fifteenth  century,* 
Among  the  Harlt-'ian'  collections,  at  the 
British  Museum,  there  is  an  English  MS. 
written  about  or  before  tlie  year  1200, 
containing  a  satirical  ballad  on  the  law- 
yers, f 


Slattuan?  31. 


LVW   TERMS. 


On  this  day  Hilary  Term  ends,  according 
lo  an  »ct  1  Williani  1V^  cap.  70,  which 

*  Trftdi  lions  of  Edtnbur^h,  t.  3d5* 


M 


Montaigne  was  no  friend  lo  the  pro* 
fession.  With  ample  possessions  he  had 
no  law-suits.  **  I  am  not  much  pleased 
with  his  opinion/*  he  says,  "  who  thought 
by  tlie  multitude  of  laws  to  curb  the 
authority  of  judges,  by  retrenching  them. 
Wc  have  more  laws  m  France  tjian  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  besides ;  and  more 
than  would  be  necessary  for  the  regulation 
of  all  the  worlds  of  Epicurus.  Mow 
comes  it  to  pass  that  our  commoa  iao- 


*  FcMlirokt**  Ency.  of  Antiq. 
t  WartoaV  Hite.  Engtish  Poetry,  1.  38, 
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guage,  so  easy  for  all  other  uses,  becomes 
obscure  and  TininteUigtble  in  wills  and 
contracts;  and  that  be  who  so  clearly 
expresses  whatever  he  speaks  or  writes, 
cannoty  in  these,  find  any  way  of  declaring 
himself,  which  is  not  liable  to  doubt  ana 
contradiction,  if  it  be  not  that  the  great 
men  of  this  art  (of  law),  applying  them- 
seves  with  peculiar  attention  to  cull  out 
hard  words,  and  form  artful  clauses,  have 
so  weighed  every  syllable,  and  so  tho- 
roughly sifted  every  sort  of  connexion, 
that  they  are  now  confounded  and  entan- 
gled in  the  infinity  of  figures,  and  so  many 
minute  dirisions,  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  lisd>le  to  any  rule  or  prescription,  nor 
any  certain  inteligence.  As  the  earth  is 
made  fertile  the  deeper  it  is  ploughed  and 
harrowed,  so  they,  by  starting  and  splitting 
of  questions,  make  the  world  fructify  and 
abound  in  uncertainties  and  disputes, 
and  hence,  as  formerly  we  were  plagued 
with  vices,  we  a;e  now  sick  of  the  laws. 
Nature  always  gives  better  than  those 
wludi  we  make  ourselves;  witness  the 
state  wherein  we  see  nations  live  that  have 
no  other.  Some  there  are  who,  for  their 
only  judge,  take  the  first  passer-by  that 
tiaTels  along  their  mountains  to  determine 
their  cause;  and  others  who,  on  their 
market-day,  choose  out  some  one  amongst 
them  who  decides  all  their  controversies 
on  the  spot.  What  danger  would  there 
be  if  the  wiser  should  thus  determine 
ours,  according  to  occurrences,  and  by 
sight,  without  obligation  of  example  and 
consequence?  Every  shoe  to  its  own 
foot." 

The  French  have  it  among  their  old 
sayings,  that  ''  a  good  lawyer  is  a  bad 
neighl>our, '*  and  Montaigne  seems  to 
have  entertained  the  notion.  lie  tells 
what  he  calls  "  A  pleasant  story  against 
the  practice  of  lawyers, — ^The  baron  of 
Coupene  in  Chalosse,  and  I,  have  between 
us  tne  advowson  of  a  benefice  of  great 
extent,  at  the  foot  of  our  mountains, 
callc^d  Lahontan.  It  was  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  angle,  as  with  those  of 
the  Tale  of  Angrougne ;  they  lived  a 
peculiar  sort  of  life,  had  particular  fas- 
hions, clothes,  and  manners,  and  were 
ruled  and  governed  by  certain  particular 
laws  and  usages  received  from  father  to 
son,  to  which  they  submitted  without 
other  constraint  than  the  reverence  due  to 
custom.  This  little  state  had  continued 
from  all  antiquity  in  so  happy  a  condition 
that  no  neighbouring  judge  was  ever  put 
to  the  trouble    tf  enquiring  into   their 


auarrels,  no  advocate  was  retained  to  dve 
lem  counsel,  nor  stranger  ever  called  in 
to  compose  their  differences;  nor  was 
ever  any  of  them  so  reduced  as  to  go  a 
begging.  They  avoided  all  alliances  and 
traffic  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they 
might  not  corrupt  the  purity  of  their  own 
government;  till,  as  thev  say,  one  of 
them,  in  the  memory  of  their  fathers, 
having  a  mind  spurred  on  with  a  noble 
ambition,  contrived,  in  order  to  bring  his 
name  into  credit  and  reputation,  to  make 
one  of  his  sons  something  more  than 
ordinary,  and,  having  put  him  to  learn  to 
write,  made  him  at  last  a  brave  attorney^ 
for  the  village.  This  fellow  began  to 
disdain  their  ancient  customs,  and  to  buzz 
into  the  people's  ears  the  pomp  of  the 
other  parts  of^tbe  nation.  The  first  prank 
he  'played  was  [to  advise  a  friend  of  his, 
whom  somebody  had  ofiended  by  sawing 
off  the  horns  of  one  of  his  she-goats,  to 
make  his  complaint  to  the  king's  judges, — 
and  so  he  went  on  in  this  practise  till 
he  spoiled  all.*' 

In  1 376  the  'House  of  Commons  or- 
dered that  ''  no  man  of  the  law*'  should 
be  returned  as  knisbt  of  the  shire,  and,  if 
returned,  that  he  should  have  no  wages.  § 

Id  1381,  Jack  Cade's  men  beheaded  all 
the  lawyers  they  could  find,  and  burnt 
the  Temple  and  other  inns  of  court,  with 
the  records  of  Chancery,  and  the  books 
and  papers  belonging  to  the  students  at 
law.  a 

In  1454  by  an  act  of  parliament,  recit- 
ing that  there  had  formerly  been  only  six 
or  eight  attomies  for  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and 
Norwich  together,  that  the  number  had 
then  increased  to  more  than  eighty,  most 
part  of  whom  incited  the  people  to  suits 
for  small  trespasses,  it  was  enacted  that 
thereafter  there  should  be  but  six  for 
Suffolk,  six  for  Norfolk,  and  two  for  the 
city  of  Norwich.*  There  are  now  above 
seventy  attomies  in  Norwich  alone. 

In  1553,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  during  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt*s 
progress  towards  London  with  an  army, 
m  behalf  of  the  claim  of  Lady  Jade  Grey 
to  the  throne,  so  great  was  the  terror  of 
the  Serjeants  at  law,  and  other  lawyers, 
that  at  Westminster-hall  "they  pleaded 
in  harness."t 

•  Andrews's  Hist.  G.  Brit.  i.  388. 
t  Noorthouck's  Hist.  London,  17. 

X  Andrews,  ii.  Hist.  149. 
^  Baker  8  Chronicle,  1665,  p.  339. 


Armour  was  formerly  calle<j  liarness, 
which  is  III  low  DutLh  **  harnasit/'  in 
French  "  arnois,"  in  Spanish  **  arucs/'J 
Thus,  Shakspeare  says, 

Ring;  the  iilmrum-b«1]  ;    blow  wind  *    come 

wmck  ! 
At  leut  wcMI  die  with  hiimcti  on  oar  back. 
Macheth. 


Although  in  strictness,  and  iccording  to 
ancient  usage,  the  Christmas  holid«y»,  and 
with  Twelfiii-day,  they  are  seldom  over 
until  the  close  ot  the  month. 

In  "A  Fireside  Book,**  there  is  a  lively 
description  of  **  Christmas  at  old  Court,'* 
the  seal  of  a  country  gen  tie  man »  with  spe- 
cimens of  old  storieSj  and  story  telliiij^, 
U  is  a  handsome  little  volume,  fid  I  of 
amenity  and  kind  feeling,  with  snatches  of 
gentle  poetry,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen,  which  may  well  conclude  this 
merry-making  month, 

A    tURtSTMAS  SOKQ* 

Come,  help  me  to  nkise 

Lottd  tongi  to  the  praise 
Of  goo<l  old  English  ple&kitres  : 

To  the  Chriitiniu  cbecrj 

And  the  foaming  beer» 
And  th«  buttery '«  ftulid  tre«ftarci  ; — 

To  ihe  itout  iirloin^ 

And  ibe  rich  «piccd  winor 
And  lh«^  boarV  bead  icrttnly  stajiiog  ; 

1  o  th<?  frumeDty, 

And  tbc  hot  tniucQ  pi€^ 
Which  »l]  fotki  were  for  tbariog  ^ — 

To  the  bally  and  bay. 

In  their  grec'U  array, 
Spread  over  the  walli  and  d»be»; 

To  the  iwingiog  nup 

Of  the  waMail  c\ip, 
Wjlh  iti  toasted  hcaltht  and  wiahet ; — 

To  the  honest  bliia 

Of  the  hearty  kiM, 
Whrre  the  mitlJletoe  was  iwin^nf  , 

When  the  berry  white 

Wu  claimed  by  right, 
On  the  pale  green  braaches  dinging  ; — 

When  the  warm  blush  came 

From  a  fuiltless  ihame. 
And  the  Itpa,  so  bold  in  steal iog^ 
^^  Had  fterer  broke 

^H  The  vowf  they  apoke* 

^H    Of  trtiih  and  manly  feeling  ;— > 


*  Mtntben. 


To  the  tiory  tM' 

By  tlie  gossip  oldj 
O'er  ih**  embers  dimly  glowing, 

Wbi|«>  tlie  pattering  sleet 

On  the  caaement  beat* 
And  the  blast  was  hoarsely  bhiwing  ; — 

To  to  the  tuneful  wait 

At  the  mansion  gate, 
Or  the  glad,  sweet  voices  ble&dtngp 

When  the  carol  roie» 

At  the  midnight's  close, 
To  the  sleeper's  car  ascending  ; — 

To  all  pleaaant  ways. 
In  tboae  ancient  dayt, 
Vplien  the  good  folks  knew  their  atafion  ; 

When  God  was  fear'd. 

And  the  king  revered, 
By  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  nation  i  — 

When  a  father's  will 

Was  sacred  siilU 
As  a  law.  by  his  children  heeded  ; 

And  none  could  brook 

The  mild  sweet  Icwk, 
When  a  mother  gcndy  pleaded  ,-« 

When  the  jest  profane 

Of  the  light  and  vain 
With  a  smile  was  never  greeted  \ 

And  each  smooth  pretence. 

By  plain  good  sense. 
With  ita  imo  desert  was  treated* 


VARIA. 

The  desire   of  power  in   eice»s 

caused  angels  to  fall ;  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge in  excess,  caused  man  to  full ;  but 
in  charity  is  no  excess,  neitlter  can  man 
nor  angels  come  into  danger  by  it, — - 
Bacon,  ^M 

Good  sense  is  as  diftctent  from  V 

genius,  as  perception  is  from  invention  ; 
yet,  though  distinct  qualities,  they  fre- 
quently subiist  together.  It  is  altogether 
opposite  to  wit,  but  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  it-  It  ii  not  science,  for  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  unlettered  good  sense ; 
yel,  though  it  is  neither  wit,  learning,  nor 
genius^  it  is  a  substitute  for  each,  where 
they  do  not  exist,  and  tl>e  perfection  of 
all  where  they  do. —  IL  Mare. 

Never  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet,  or 

a  cold  heart. 


h*  m» 

January  3K^Day  breaks     .     .     5  31 

Sun  rises   ...     7  29 

—  sets    .     ,     ,    4  31 

Twilight  ends     .     6  29 

The  days  now  lengthen  very  perceptibly. 


Tlie  milkmaid  singing  leavM  her  bed^ 

As  gbd  as  happy  thoughts  can  be  ; 
While  magpies  chatter  o'er  her  head^ 

As  jocund  m  the  change  as  she  : 
Her  C0W3  around  the  closes  stray. 

Nor  Hug 'ring  wait  the  foddering  hoy, 
Tosjing  the  mote-hiUs  in  tlieir  play, 

And  staring  round  with  frolic  joy* 

Clare's  Shepherd' t  Cakndar. 

In  February  the  sun  attaini  considerable  rains  descend^   and  frequently  continue 

ower,   and   finally   di^pela   the  cold   of  during   successive  days;   brooks  become 

rinter,     Tliaws  dissipate  frost  and   ice;  torrents^  and  rivers  OTerflow  iheir  hanks 

t  atmosphere  teems  with  humid  vapours ;  and  sheet  the  plains. 

Vol.  I.—5.  F 
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Now  shifting  gales  with  milder  influence  blow, 

Cloud  o'er  ihe  skies,  and  melt  the  falling  snow  ; 

The  soflen'tl  carlli  wHli  fertile  moislure  let'iiia, 

And,  freed  from  icy  boi^ids^  down  rush  the  swelling  streams* 


Tabk  of  the  Monihfy  AveTogei  of  Rain. 


MONTHS 

FIIOM        10 

FllOBI          TO 

FROM          TO 

1797—1806 

1807—1816 

1797—1816 

January 

2011 

1-907 

1*969  in. 

February 

I  320 

1-643 

1-482 

March 

1057 

1*542 

1-299 

April 

1-666 

1*719         i 

1  692 

ftjay 

1-608 

2036 

1-822 

Jooe 

1-876         ' 

1*964 

1*920 

July 

2-683 

2'592 

2*637 

August 

2-117 

2134 

2*125 

September 

2  1^0 

1644 

I  921 

October 

2173 

2-872 

2*522 

November 

3-360 

2637 

2-998 

December 
Totals ,     .  . 

2-305 

2-489 

2-427 

2V435 

25' 179 

24-804 

TUE  spin  IT  OF  SNOW. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

fly  the  mlftcloudt  of  fog  ih  at  creep  over  ihe  sun, 
By  the  tvinlilcf  of  iUri  that  <!thi*reaUy  run. 
By  the  surge  of  tlie  welkin  that  roan  from  tho 

polci. 
And  the  deep  boUow  murmutt  of  wintor  that 

mil, 
iVe  the  riiooa»biao  to  g^uido  mc,  the  frost  to 

refttraJti^ 
At  I  jouTOf  y  itiroagh  ipaee^  to  leacb  heaven 

again* 


f'tn  the  Spirit  of  inow^  and  my 

wide  -, 

I  can  fall  ia  the  slorm,  io  the  ttiud  I  can  ride  ; 
I  am  wJiit«i,  I  am  pore,  I  am  tender^  I'm  fair, 
I  Wat  bom  JQ  the  tea*,  ro  the  teas  I  rcpiur  ; 
By  fro«l  [  am  hardened,  by  wrt  I'm  destroy 'd. 
And,  anited  «ith  liquid,  to  Oce*io  dccoy'd. 


I  have  tifters  of  ether,  have  brothers  of  rime. 
And  til y  fncodabip*  are  formed  in  the  nottherrly 

clime. 
My  foci  aro  tho  elemtnu  jamog  with  atrifo  ^ 
Air  IcU  me  paaa  on  to  my  earth-boaomed  «ife  ;, 
Fire  covelt  and  mclU  me  ;  but  water  *b  so  kind. 
That,  when  loat  to  iha  three,  to  the  fourth  Vm 

reiign'd. 


I  havn  couains  of  icicles,  duldten  of  aleet ; 
Some  baUk  with  bail,  othera  vanqiiiahtn  hea 
Vm  the  Spirit  of  anow.     By  the  will  of 

btaat, 
tn  the  shallows  and  daptha  I  am  drifted 

laat^ 
And  a  glance  of  the  nut,  while  I  brii^bten  i 

tears, 
Diiaolvea  my  proteuaiont  to  reign  in  the  i 

J*  R.  Priok. 


Dr,  Forster  arranges  ihe  year  into 
principal   seasons  or  divisions,  to  one 
which  may  be  referred  almost  all  the  w 
and  most  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  pi: 
of  our  climate. 

This  arrangement  into  six,  instead  of 
four  acaaonsi  seems  to  correspond  better 
with  the  actual  coun^e  of  phenomena. 

llie  first,  or  PriFnavcrai  reason,  may 
considered    us  beginning  at  Candlem    _ 
on  the  first  opening  of  the  early  spring 
flowers. 

The  second^  or  Vcrrmi  season,  Ijegins 
aljout  old  Ladytide* 

The  SaisiUiui  season  begins  about  Sl 
Barnabas. 

The  Aettival  leuon  begins  ftbotit 
Swithin's* 

Tlie    Autumnal    season 
Michaelmas. 


of 

ter^ 

4 


Tbe  Bntmal  setson  begins  about  the 
Concept!  cm* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
many  plants  said  to  belong  to  one  st^ason, 
6om  nrsl  flowering  in  it  plentifully,  yet 
coDtiniie  to  blow,  or  remain  in  tlower, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  next  season; 
as  the  prirofote,  which  opens  in  the  pri- 
a^reni,  and  continues  in  flower  throogh 
|mit  of  the  vertml  seuon.  Tl»e 
r,  Uoiring  in  the  aestival,  lasts 
the  ftnioranaU  and  abides  till, 
[iooitig  of  the  brumal  season,  it 
0>ff  by  frost;  and  some  plants 
flowcffs  mora  or  less  all  the  year. 
boweiver^  have  generally  one  lime 
fullest  Bowering  or  efflorescence, 
jm  the  period  of  this  first  full 
ing  their  proper  season  if  determined, 
dandelion,  for  instance,  is  seen  in 
diiring  all  tiroes  except  the  end  of 
I  bm mat  season;  nevertlieiess  its  efllo- 
nce  takes  place  abo\it  the  lllh  of 
and  it  gilds  Uie  meadows  during 
I  arly  part  of  the  vernal  period,  till  it 
lually  succeeded  hy  the  crowfcx>tf 
buttercups.  Habits  of  obse nation 
rill  soon  reconcile  the  attentive  naturalist 
'  this  division,  and  will  enable  him  to 
:  each  plant  to  its  proper  season. 

Prunaveral  season   begins   about 

The  increasing  day  becomes 

bly  longer,  and  the  lighter  evenings 

^ia  to  be  remarlted  by  the  absence  of 

□dies  till  nearly  six  o'clock.     The  wea- 

er  is  generally  milder,  and  the  exception 

f  this  rule,  or  a  fro»ty  Candlemas  day,  is 

so  genemlly  to  be  indicative  of  a 

prima veial  period,  that  it  has  given 

\  to  several  proverbs.     We  have  heard 

i  infancy  the  adage, 

tf  Candlem&ft  day  be  fair  and  bright, 
Winter  will  have  auoihcr  flight. 

cording  to  different  journals,  examined 

Dr,  Forster,  this  is  generally  correct. 

About  this  time  the  first  signs  of  the 

arly  spring  appear  in  the  flowering  of 

mowdrops ;  they  rise  above  ground, 

generally  begin  to  flower  by  Car«dle- 

The  yellow  liellebore  accompanies, 

even  anticipates  the  snowdrop,  and 

;  longer,   mixing  agreeably  its  bright 

alphur  with  the  ieep  orange  yellow  of 

be  spring  crocus,  which  on  an  average 

t^lows  about  February  5th,  and  continues 

liroughout   March|   fading  away   before 

l^dylide. 

The  three  earliest  sorts  of  crocuses  are 
!  yellow  garden,  of  a  deep  orange  yel- 


low ;  the  cloth  of  gold,  of  a  golden  yellow, 
with  chocolate  stripes;  and  the  Scotch, 
or  while  striped.  The  blue,  the  red,  and 
the  white  hepaiica,  or  noblu  liverwurls, 
flower,  and  brave  the  cold  and  changing 
weather.  All  these,  disposed  in  clumps, 
alternating  with  snowdrops,  crocuses,  and 
hellebores,  give  to  a  well-conducted  gar> 
den  a  very  brilliant  aspect  : 

Cr<iciisci  like  drnpi  of  grAd 
Studded  on  thfi  deep  IjjHJwa  moultl, 
Saowdrops  fair  like  Sakea  of  hqow. 
And  bright  livenrorta  now  bli>w.* 


ALIMEKTARY    CALEHOAR. 

Lent,  which  usually  commences  in 
February,  occasions  an  increased  and 
abundant  supply  of  flsh.  The  standing 
dish  for  all  fast  days  is  sail  fish,  commonly 
barrelled  cod,  with  parsnips  and  egg 
sauce  ;  but  epicures  mortify  on  princely 
turbot  plainly  boiled,  or  slewed  with  wine, 
gravy,  and  capers  ;  or  on  a  dish  of  soles, 
haddock,  or  skate.  Poultry  is  by  no 
means  totally  excluded  :  a  capon,  a  duck* 
ling,  or  even  a  pigeon-pye,  is  now 
regarded  as  an  innocent  transition  from 
legilimate  lent  diet,  and  some  indulge 
with  roast  beef,  in  direct  violation  of 
ecclesiastical  ordinances.  Codlings  and 
herring!!  are  in  soaison,  and  continue  until 
the  end  of  May ;  [>eacocks,  pea-htns,  and 
guinea-fowls  until  .July.  Ihe  vegetables 
of  February,  besides  the  never- failing 
potato,  are  cole  worts,  cabbages,  savoys, 
cress,  lettuce,  chard,  beet,  celery,  endive, 
chervil;  with  forced  radishes,  cucumbers, 
kidney-beans,  and  asparagus,  G  recti 
geese  are  admissible  until  Ihe  end  of 
May,  nnd  ducklings  to  the  end  of  April ; 
both  then  come  into  season,  and  are  con- 
seqnently  too  vulgar  to  appear  at  fashion- 
able tables. 


VEGETABLE    (iABDEN     DinECTOIlV* 

In  fair  and  open  weather,  during  the 
mouth  of  February, 

Beans;  Ihe  mazagan,  long-pod,  and 
Windsor,  about  Ihe  second  and  fburtli 
week- 

Radish  ;  short-topped,  and  salmon^ 
twice  or  thrice. 

Cabbage;  early  York,  ham,  or  sugar- 
loaf,  lo  succeetl  the  main  crops ;  also,  a 

*    Dr.  FoTstcf't  Rpey.  Nai.  Phenoitii^tia, 
F  2 
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Mkmm^k 


Ukc  kush 


I  tbt  nuiterf-beds,  for  tlie 
^and  tatljsniiinieraofM;  do 
ma  i^mmid  b  not  iPd  and 
doddjy  bat  irorict  Imly* 

Atitfid  to  neatnew  erery  wbeteiy  and 
deilfof  1 


God  Almighty  tot  planled  a  gaid«n ; 
•ndf  imieed,  it  u  the  puraat  of  hufoan 
pleMttfai;  it  is  the  greatest  refresh  roenl 
10  tlie  fpirits  of  tnan^  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  hut  gross  ban- 
djrworiu.     Bactm, 


^f 6 mars  I. 

On  OBICSVt^a    4    BtOSSO¥   om    thb 

FiatT  or  pKBKCAar. 

SwMt  ilovcr  !  tbftt  peeping   froan  thy  nmtt 

•bem 
tTafoldot  dmtdlyf  (f«r  lo  urange  »ort 
This  dark^  lnttt-cQ*.tcd ,  ^botfse,  leclb-ehac* 

t«ftiig  rooDih 
Hftih  borrowed  Z^phjr^a  voki^  and  gmjced  opoa 

tb«« 
With  Was  Tfilaptaooi  eye)  alai  poor  Bower  ! 
Thaaa  ara  ban  flatt«rie«  of  the  fmithlcw  year. 
Pfffchaaec^  oeesped  tu  unkfiowti  polar  ca^e, 
B'ta  aow  tbe  keen  Dorth-east  is  on  ita  way* 
Flowfr  that  sniuit  perish  f   fthall  I  liken  thee 
To  iOBt  swtet  ^rl  of  toOf  tno  rapid  |roiirth» 
Nip|iod  by  eodtaoiption  mid  utiiimety  charmal 
Qr  lo  BriatowaV  bard,  the  wtind'roitt  boy  ( 
A  a  aoiarauih,  which  earth  •caret  ioeniad  to 


Till  di>»ppointin«it]t  come,  mod  peltiog  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  I  or  with  indignant  ^ef 
0batl  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland*!   hope. 
Bright  Dower  of  hop«i  killed  m  the  opening 

biidf 
Fartirallt  ewaai  blowom  f  btller  fate  be  thine 
A  ad  Block  aiy  boding  T   Dint  siciiilitiidee 
Waavlog  in  moral  Airaiat^  I've  siolen   one 

hour 
FfOfn  anxiottt  lelf,  life'i  cruel  tasklinaatef  ? 
And  the  warm  wootngt  of  thii  ianny  day 
Trattible  along  my  frame,  and  harmoniie 


CtUHd^* 


band  before  a 
In  oar  youth 
wJtb  the'voieea^  and 
of  tfaeii  little  cifa- 
OoeaClbeinidcsiKa  of  adiild 
b  for  a  bird.  To  eatcb  a  songster  ts  a 
sdKKii-boy's  great  aduevemeoL  To  haire 
one  in  a  cage,  to  tend  upon  it,  change  its 
water,  give  it  fresh  seeds,  hang  chick we«d 
and  groaiidsely  and  thmst  sugar  between 
the  wires,  chirp,  and  encootage  it  to  sing. 
Are  a  little  giH  i  chief  delight. 

In  this  month  the  birds  flock  in,  fast 
heralding  the  sprine.  Yoong  teadeia  win 
ltke\o  know  about  ueai,  and  ai  conTentent 
times  their  curiosity  shadl  be  indulged. 


Thb  RoBtK. 


This  beautiful  and  popular  little  bird-<rl 
the  red-breast — has  a  sweet   cnelodiooif 
song,   so  free  and  shtill»  that   few 
equal  him. 

In   the   winter,   when  food   is 
abroad,  he  comes  to  the  door,  enters  tht-f 
house  with  confidence,  and,  in  hope 
relief,    becomes    sociable    and    Cuniliar.j 
During  tlie  summer,  when  there  is  pleo^  | 
abroad,  and  he  is  not  pinched  with  coldLj 
he  oAen  withdraws  to  solitary  places,  aoa^ 
loves  to  feed  singly  upon   worms,   ants 
and   their  eggs,  and  insects:    yet  many 
breed  and  nesUe  about   farm-yards   and 
out-houses,  and  pick  crumbs  tlirown  from 
the  ubie,  all  the  year  round. 

The  mak  robin  may  be  known  by  the 
red  upon  his  breast  being  deeper  than  the 
female's,  and  going  up  farther  upon  the 
head  ;  some  say  his  lees  are  darker  than 
the  female's,  aod  that  he  has  a  few  gen- 
tlemanly hairs  on  each  side  of  his  bill. 
He  is  of  a  darker  olive  color  upon  tlie 

•  Exlracled  from  *'  The  Poetical  Workt  of 
9.  T.  Coleridge,  inclading  the  dramas  of 
WalleikAteiti,  Remorte,  and  Zapolya/'  col* 
lected  and  elegantly  printed  in  3  vols,  pub* 
liihed  by  Pickering* 
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tpper  sur&ce  of  hit  whole  body,  and  the 
mperior  brightness  of  his  red  breast  is  a 
sure  token. 

Tlte  robio  a  about  six  inches  long ;  the 
tail  two  and  a  half,  and  the  bill  a  little 
more  llian  half  an  inch. 
Breeding  time  in  about  the  end  of 
I  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  Tlic  female 
l^itds  in  a  barn  or  out-house ;  some- 
in  a  bank  or  hedge  ;  and  likewise 
I  the  woods.  Her  nest  is  of  coarse  ma- 
erials ;  the  outside  of  dry  green  moss, 
ptermiiLed  with  coarse  wool,  small  sticks, 
rsy  dried  leaves,  peelings  from  young 
p  aod  other  dnea  stuff;  with  a  few 
withinside :  its  hollow  i^ 
scarcely  an  inch  in  depth,  and 
three  wide :  the  complete  nest 
;  about  eleven  drams*  Sne  usually 
e  or  six  eggs  ;  sometimes  not  more 
ir,  but  never  fewer ;  ihey  are  of  a 
I  color,  spKnkled  all  over  with  fine 
~  -yellow  spots,  which  at  the  large 
L  we  ao  thick,  that  they  appear  almost 
I  01  one. 

flMehtn^  generally  takes  place  about 
I  b^naing  of  May,      Young  ones  for 
f  are  taken  at  ten  or  twelve  days  old ; 
are   left   longer,  ihey  are  apt  to 
They  should  be  kept  warm  in  a 
I  baskef,  with  hay  at  the  bottom^  nnd 
I  with  tVie  wood-lark *i(  meat,  or  as  young 
btingales    are    reared.       Tlieir    meat 
Lild  be  minced  very  small,  and  given 
Utile   at   a   time.      When   they   are 
strong   enough   for   the   cage,    it 
be  like  the  nightingale**  or  wood- 
but  rather  closer  wired,  and  wiih 
i  at  the  bottom.     In  all  respects  they 
'  to  be  kept  and  ordered  like  the  night* 
When  old  enough  to  feed  them- 
ihey  may  be  tried  with  the  wood- 
l's  meat,  which  some  robins  like  better 
^Ihan  the  nightingaleV 

The  robin  is  very  subject  to  cramp  and 
[giddiness ;  for  cramp  give  ihem  a  raeaU 
I  Worm  now  and  then  ;  for  the  giddiness 
^Sijc  or  seven  earwigs  in  a  week.  They 
[greedily  eat  many  kinds  of  insects  which 

i>robab!y  might  be  effectually  given  to  re- 
icve  sickness,  could  they  be  conveniently 
I  procured,  such  as  young  smooth    cater- 

fillars ;    but   a    robin   will    not   touch  a 
airy  one  ;    also  ants,  and  some  sorts  of 
Ispiders  :    but  no  insect  is  mare  innocont, 
agrees   better  with   birds  in  general, 
han  the  meal-worm.     The  earwig  is  not, 
so  good*      Yet  the  best  way  to 
event  diseases  in  the  robin  is  to  keep 
btcD  clean  &nd  warm,  to  let  him  always 


have  plenty  of  fresh  water,  wholesome 
food,  and  sometimes  a  liltie  saffron    or 
liquorice  in  his  water,  which  will  cheer 
him,  make  htm  long  winded,   and  help  t 
him  in  hi^  song. 

Old  robins,  when  caught  and  confined 
in  a  cage,  regret  the  loss  of  liberty,  fre- 
quently will  not  sing,  and  die  from  con- 
Anement.  A  young  robin  usually  sings 
in  a  few  days.  One  reared  from  the  nest 
may  be  taught  to  pipe  and  whistle  finely, 
but  his  natural  song  is  more  delightful, 
and,  while  in  liis  native  freedom,  moit  de- 
lightful.* 


Febrcary. 


Th«r  snow  hat  left  the  cotuge  top  ; 

Tho  tliatch-mou  growi  in  brighter  green  ; 
Andl  eaves  m  quick  aucccmioh  drop. 

Where  grinnmg  icicles  have  been  ; 
Pit-pntung  with  a  pleasjiiit  noise 

In  tubs  act  by  tho  rotta^e  door  ; 
Wbilfi  ducks  and  gcesc^  with  bappy  joyi. 

Plunge  ia  the  yard* pond ^  brimming  o'er. 

The  iun  peep*  through  the  window-pane  ; 

Wliich  children  mark  wilh  laughing  eye  : 
And  in  the  wet  street  steal  agmiD, 

To  tell  each  olhct  Spring  is  nigh  : 
Then,  as  young  hope  the  pnst  rpcols. 

In  plaiytng  gruupi  they  often  draw. 
To  build  beside  the  tunny  wall* 

Their  spring  time  huts  of  sticks  or  Miaw* 

And  oft  in  pleaiureV  drcmms  they  hie 

Ronnd  homeitends  by  the  village  side. 
Scratching  tbc  bcdgeTow  mosses  by, 

"H^ere  painted  pootjr  shells  abide  ; 
Mistaking  oft  the  ivy  spray 

For  leaves  that  come  with  budtling  Spriog, 
And  won d 'ring »  in  their  search  f'Pt  play. 

Why  hkda  delay  to  build  and  sing. 

T]!ie  mavis  dininh  with  wild  deUght, 
Upon  the  orchard^s  dripping  Unit, 

Mutters,  to  ace  the  day  so  bright, 
F  ragmen  is  of  yoitug  Hope's  poesy  : 

And  oft  Dame  ttop«  her  buzxing  wheel 
To  hear  I  he  robin's  note  once  more. 

Who  tootles  while  he  pecks  his  meat 

From  sweet-briar  hips  beside  the  door. 

Cktret  Sheph«Td*i  Cahndar* 


b.  m, 

Februttfy  1 .     Day  breaks    .     .     5  30 

Sitn  rises  ...     7  27 

—  seu     ...     4  33 

Twilight  ends      .     6  30 

The  snow-drop,  culled  tlie  fair  maid  of 

February,  appears. 

•  Albio. 
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Candlemas  Day* 

This  day  is  so  called,  because  m  llie 
jmpiil  dmrch  a  mass  wus  celebrated,  and 
caudles  were  consecmteil,  for  the  church 
processions. 

To  denote  the  custom  atid  tlic  day,  a 
hand  holdiijg  a  torch  tvas  marked  oti  lihe 
old  Danish  calendars.* 


Cahdlemas  tK  Scotland. 
[For  tlic  Year  BcM>k.] 

At  every  school  m  the  South  of  Scot* 
land,  the  boys  and  girls  look  forward  with 
as  great  anxiety  for  Candleraas  D-Ay  as 
die  chddren  of  merry  Enghmd  for  their 
Christmas  holidays.  It  is  an  entire  day 
of  relaxation,  play,  and  festivity.  On 
the  evening  preceding  Candlenias  Day, 
llie  school- master  gives  notice  that  to- 
I110ITOW  45  ilieir  annyal  festival.  The 
formal  announcement  is  received  'wiih 
joy,  and  ihey  hasten  home  to  their  fatheni 
lor  dieir  doinlions  to  the  schoolmaster, 
called  *^  Candlemas  hleeze,"  that  all  may 
be  ready  on  the  morrow*  On  the  morrow 
all  is  anxious  bustle  and  conjeclure. 
VVho  is  to  be  king  ?  Who  is  to  be  queen  ? 
It  is  the  only  day  in  the  year  in  which 
diey  hurry  to  school  widi  earger  pleasure. 
The  master  receives  the  ^'Candlemas 
hleenj**  from  each  pupil  with  condescend- 
ing; and  familiar  kindnei^s.  Some  bring 
si^nence,  some  a  shilling,  and  odier^ 
more,  nLcortling  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  parenis*  With  die  **bleeze"  the 
master  purchases  a  few  bottles  of  whiskey, 
which  IS  converted  into  punch,  and  this, 
%viih  a  quantity  of  biscuiia,  is  for  the  en- 
leriamment  of  his  youthful  guests.  The 
surplus  of  cash,  af\er  defraying  all  ex* 
jpenses,  he  retains  as  a  present  to  himst^lf. 
This,  therefore,  being  in  lieu  of  a  "  Christ- 
mass  box/*  may  be  termed  a  "  Candle- 
mas box."  The  boy  that  brings  ihe  most 
**  bleeze"  is  crowned  king;  and,  on  the 
same  ground,  the  girl  with  the  largest 
portion  of  **bleeie"  is  crowned  queen,  as 
distinctions  of  Ihe  highest  honor  for  the 
mo9t  liberal  ^ifts.  To  those  illustrious 
jK^rsoim^es  the  other  youths  in  the  school 
pay  homage  for  the  rcmaiftdt-r  of  the  fes- 
UvaL 

The  king  and  queen  are  installed  by 
each  iK'ing  introduced  lo  the  other  by  the 


schoolmaster ;  and  tliey  acknowled^  the 
honor  with  a  fond  salute  ;  both  dien  re- 
ceive a  glass  of  punclk,  and  pledge  thetr 
worthy  mii^ter.  They  next  drink  "  long 
life  and  happy  days  to  their  loyal  sub- 
jects," and  are  afterwards  placed  on  an 
elevated  seat,  previously  prepared^  and 
called  the  throne.  After  the  enthrone- 
ment, the  schoolmaster  gives  each  scholar 
a  glass  of  punch  and  a  biscuit,  and  they 
all  drink  **  long  life,  and  a  prosperous  and 
happy  reign  to  their  most  gracious  so- 
vereigns/' at  the  same  time  making 
obeisance  widi  their  best  bows.  jVs  long 
as  tl^  whiskey  holds  out^  these  testimo- 
nials of  loyalty  and  attachment  are  re- 
peated. The  young  ones  get  full  of  mirth 
and  glee,  and,  ai\er  receiving  their  maj»t^*s 
thanks  for  their  kindness,  they  are  AfULU]|J| 
dismissed  with  merry  hearts^  to  reUl^^| 
their  adventures  at  home. 

It  is  a  custom  with  many  old  country 
people  in  Scotland   to  prognosticate  tf 
weather  of  the  coming  seanoti  accord ii 
Lu  diis  mister  prognostication: — 


If  Caii*l€iiia&  ia  fair  and  ck'ar^ 
Tkeic'll  be  twa  wiatert  in  the  ycax. 


H 


•   Fo^brokf '*  llritish  Mou.icbitCQj  *it>. 


On  the  truth  of  this  distich  they  nave 
no  doubt.  Should  Candlemas  day  pass 
over  without  a  sliower  of  rain,  or  a  ^1  of 
snow,  their  spirits  droop:  they  conclude 
upon  severe  weather  before  spring  a 
over,  and  they  reckon  upon  heavy  snow 
storms  before  the  follow ine  Christmas; 
— if  such  is  the  case,  ruin  is  inevitable  I 
On  the  contrary,  if  Candlemai  day  t» 
showery  and  tempestuous,  I  hey  antici- 
pate a  Bne  summer,  genial  suns  in 
autumn,  and  plenty  of  refreshment  for 
man  and  beast.  I  have  seen  a  fanner  of 
the  **  Old  School/'  rubbing  liis  hands 
with  glee  during  die  dismal  battling  of 
the  elements  without,  while  the  wind  en- 
tered wutliin  til  rough  the  crevices  of  the 
doors  and  casements  of  the  latticed  win- 
dow, wliile  his  little  children  at  the  loud 
blasts  that  roared  round  the  roof,  ran  for 
protection  between  the  knees  of  their 
lather,  or  hid  tlieir  face  in  the  lap  of  their 
mother.  When  llie  young  ones  were  put 
to  bed,  the  two  old  folks  would  net  oti 
the  side  of  the  Ingle  Neuk,  talking  "o^tK* 
days  0*  langsine/*  when  they  were  bairns 
tliemselves,  and  contirnxjng  each  other*s 
belief  in  the  old  prognostication.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
Scotch  iihcphcrds  and  peasantry  will  au 
theniicatc  Ihtse  facts  js  to  Candlemas  day 

T  B 
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The  blessing  of  the  caodles  by  the 
pope  was  seen  by  Latly  Mor^gan  at  Rome 
in  18^.  The  ceremony  takes  pliice  in 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  the  Qtiirinal, 
the  pope  himself  oflScialea,  and 
aod  distributes  with  his  own 
candle  to  every  person  in  the 
body  of  the  church;  eacn  going  indi- 
Tidaally  and  kneeling  at  the  Utrofie  to  re- 
«nre  it-  Tlie  ceremony  commences  with 
he  cardinals;  then  follow  the  bis^hopSf 
pniaiif  canons,  priors,  abbots,  priests^ 
&&,  down  to  tlie  sacristans  and  meanest 
0Seem  of  the  church.  When  the  Last  of 
tbae  Imis  gotten  his  caudle^  the  poor  copi^ 
mn&i&rif  the  representatives  of  the  Roman 
people^  leeeive  theirs.  This 
ny  over,  the  candles  are  lighted, 
ibe  pope  Is  mounted  m  his  chair  and 
carried  in  procession,  with  hymns  chant - 
tigi  round  the  anticbapel ;  the  throne  is 
stripped  of  its  splenaid  hangings;  the 
IfQipc  and  cardinals  take  o^  tlieir  ^old 
\  M.  cnmsoa  dresses,  put  on  their  ordinary 
es.  and  the  usual  mass  of  the  morning 
lis  fttng.  Tbe  blessing  of  the  candles 
[  lakes  place  in  all  the  parish  churches.* 


STMIlOtS    or    TBE   HERMETIC   SCI&VCC. 

On  the  porticoes  of  the  church  of  Notre 
I  Dame,  at  Paris,  there  are  sculptured  cer* 
lain     figures^     which    the    adepts    have 
{  deemed  hieroglyph ical  of  their  art« 

Golixieau  de  Monti uisant,  a  gentleman 
|«f  the  Pays  de  Chaiires,  an  amateur  of 
'  the  hermetic  science,  explains  these  figures 
m  the  fallowing  manner.  Tht^  Almighty 
Father,  stretching  out  his  arrns^  and 
holding  an  angel  in  each  of  his  hands, 
lepresenta  the  Creator^  who  derives  from 
nothing  the  sulphur^  and  the  mercury  of 
life  represented  by  tlie  two  angels.  On 
lite  len  side  of  une  of  the  three  doors  are 
four  human  figures  of  natural  size;  the 
first  has  under  his  feet  a  tying  dragon, 
biting  its  own  tail.  This  dragon  re  pre- 
Knis  U*e  philosopher's  stone,  con* posed 
of  two  subs>tanoes,  the  fixed  and  the  vola- 
tile. The  throat  of  the  dragon  denotes 
the  **  fixed  salt/*  which  devonrs  the  **  vo- 
latile,*' of  which  the  slippery  tale  of  the 
>  animal  is  a  symbol.  The  second  figure 
treads  uport  a  lion,  whose  lipad  is  turned 
^  towards  heaven.  This  lion  is  nothing  but 
the  ^spirit  of  sall/^  which  has  a  tendency 
to  return  to  its  sphere.     The  third  has 

•   Lady  Morgan's  ilnl)  . 


under  his  feet  a  dog  and  a  bitch,  \^ho  are 
biting  each  other  furiously,  which  signify 
the  contention  of  the  humid  and  the  dry, 
in  which  the  operation  of  the  ^^  magnum 
opus'*  almost  entirely  consists.  The  fourth 
figure  is  laughing  at  all  around  him,  and 
thus  represents  those  ignorant  sophists 
who  scoff  at  the  hermetic  science. 

Below  diese  large  figures  is  that  of  a 
bishop,  in  an  altitude  of  contemplation, 
representing  William  of  I*aria,  a  learned 
adept.  On  one  of  the  pillars  which  separate 
the  several  doors  is  another  bishop, 
who  is  thrusting  his  crosier  into  the 
throat  of  a  dmgon.  The  monster  seems 
making  au  effort  to  get  out  of  a  bath, 
in  which  is  the  head  of  a  king  with  a 
triple  crown.  This  bishop  represents  the 
philosophical  alchymist^  and  his  crosier 
the  hermetic  art.  The  mercurial  substance 
is  denoted  by  the  dragon  escaping  from 
his  bath,  as  the  sublimated  mercury 
escapes  from  its  vase.  The  crowned  head 
is  sulphur,  composed  of  three  substances, 
nametyt  tl^e  ethereal  spirit,  the  nitrous 
salt,  and  the  alkali. 

Near  one  of  the  doors,  on  the  right,  are 
the  five  wise  virgins  holding  out  a  cup,  in 
which  they  receive  something  p'^ured  from 
above  by  a  hand  that  comes  out  of  a  cloud. 
These  represent  X\ie  true  philosophical 
chemisiij,  the  friends  of  nature,  who  re- 
ceive from  heaven  the  ingredients  pro|>cr 
for  making  gold.  On  the  left  are  five 
foolish  virgins,  holding  iheir  cup  turned 
down  towards  the  ground.  These  are 
symbols  of  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
ignorant  pretend-  ts» 

There  are  many  other  figures,  which 
our  adept  makes  use  of»  in  urder  to 
explain  all  the  secrets  of  althymy.  Out 
those  who  examine  this  portal  with  other 
eyei  find  nothing  in  the  figures  relalinn 
to  the  philosoplier's  stone.  The  person 
treading  under  bis  feet  a  dragon  is  the 
conqueror  of  Satatn  The  other  figures 
represent  David,  Solomon,  Melchisedec, 
Uie  Sibyls,  &c.  A  large  statue  of  stone, 
which  formerly  was  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Panels  Notre  Dame,  and  which  was 
taken  for  a  statue  of  Mercury,  was  pro- 
bably  the  principal  cause  of  the  first 
explanation.  But,  however  diat  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  students  and  re- 
puted adepts  in  the  science  of  transmuta- 
tion and  the  pabulum  of  life  have  regankd 
the^e  sculptures  as  hieioglypbics  of  tUfi 
great  mystery.* 


IJintrtry  of  Pari*,  i.  fi. 
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SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEYS  CBAIR 


Thi3  lA  tlae  represenlRtion  of  an  old 
findy  carvcil  oak  chair  in  the  possession 
of  a  ireuileraan  to  whom  it  was  presented 
by  the  possessor  of  Peoshurst,  the  vene- 
rable Sfni  of  the  Sidney  family,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  The  height  of  the  chair 
>3  thfire  fert  eleven  inches;  its  width  one 
foot  ten  inches.  I'rom  tradition  at  Pefis- 
hum,  it  was  the  chair  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney — **the  delight  and  admiration  of 
ttie  age  of  Eliiabeth" — in  which  he  cus- 
ioin^ly  sal,  and  perhaps  wrote  "  tl\e  best 
pastoral  romance,  and  one  of  the  moat 
popular  books  of  its  age/'  the  celebrated 
*'  Arcadia/*  a  work  so  mucli  read  and  ad- 
miri»d  by  the  ladie.s  at  court,  in  the  reign 
of  the  **  virgin  queen,"  that  it  passed 
through  roiirleen  editions,  and  laid  Shak* 
?«|>L;irc  under  obligations  to  il  for  his 
play  of  "  Pericles."  This  name,  it  is  eon- 
leiideil,  Shakspearc  derived  from  *'  Py- 
laclts/*  the  hero  of  the  "  Arcadia/^    Many 


incidents  in  the  play  and  the  Toman 
the  same  ;  ^**  that   Shakspeare  Ion 5  pn 
served    his    attacbmenl  to    the    Arcndkt^ 
is  evident  from  his  *  King  Lear  ;*   where 
the  episode  of  Gloiter  and  his  sons  is 
plainly  copied  from  the  first  edition  of 
the  Arcadia.^* 

By  admirers,  then,  of  the  character  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  "  was  the  orna- 
ment of  the  university/*  and  "was  also 
the  ornament  of  the  court  /'  who  "  ap- 
peared with  equal  advantage  in  a  field  of 
tMittlc  or  in  a  tournament ;  in  a  private 
conversation  among  his  friends,  or  in  ft 
public  character  as  an  ambassador  /'  the 
print  of  his  fliair  will  he  looked  on  wid^ 
interest,  a 


The  chair  of  Shakspeare,  the  illustriou* 
contemporary  of  Sidney  and  the  admirer  of 
the  **  Arcadia/'  is  alleged  to  have  passed 
into  foreign  exile  from  his  hoitsc  at  Stiat- 
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fofd.  In  the  comer  of  the  kitchen  where  U 
stood^  it  had  fortnany  years  received  neArly 
as  many  adorers  as  the  shrine  of  the  Lady 
of  Loretto.  This  relic  was  obtained  in 
July  17^,  by  the  princess  Czartoryska, 
who  made  a  journey  to  Stratford  in  order 
to  iibtain  intelligence  relative  to  Shak- 
speare ;  and,  being  told  he  had  often  sat 
in  this  chair,  she  placed  herself  in  it,  and 
eipreased  an  ardent  wish  to  become  its 
pncbaaer ;  but,  being  informed  that  it 
was  not  to  be  sold  at  any  price,  she  quilted 
the  place  with  regret,  and  left  a  handsome 
gratuity  to  old  Mrs,  Hart,  a  deiicendant 
from  Shakspeare^  and  the  possessor  of  his 
house.  About  four  months  after,  the 
aruiety  of  the  princess  could  no  longer  be 
wiihheid,     ana   her    secretary    was    de- 

»|  ipatched  esrptess,  as  the  fit  agent,  to  pur- 
cUae  th»^  treasure  at  any  rate  :  the  sum 
of  tu.  ,eas  was  the  price  fixed  on, 

*nd  !  iryand  chair,  with  a  proper 

cerlitiriiL  oi  Its  ail  then  I  icily  on  stamped 
paper,  set  off  in  a  chaise  for  London,*  The 
chair  of  Sidney  is  no  longer  at  Penshursl ; 
but  its  possessor,  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
toan,  prices  it  beyond  money-eslimaiion 
as  a  dignified  relic  of  antiquity.  As  an 
early  work  of  art  it  is  a  very  curious  spe- 
Lriinen  of  ancient  taste. 


Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  bom  at  Penshurst, 
November  29,  1554.     Ilis  great  produc- 
'  tion,  the  "  Arcadia,"  combines  ilte  high- 
toned   spirit  of  gallantry,    heroi:im,    and 
^  courtesy,  of  the  ancient  chivalric  romance, 
1  with  the  utmost  purity  in  moral*,  and  all 
I  llie  traditionary  simplicity  and  itinocerice 
jof  rural  life.     His  "  Defence  of  Poesie," 
l*-a  smrprising  and  masterly  production, 
I  lor  the  age  in  which  it  was  written, — is 
If  0  evidence  of  his  critical  knowledge  ;  and 
rltia  poetical  pieces  te^itify  his  elegant  taste, 
I  and   capability   for  greater  works  in  the 
I*  divine  art."     iJedied  at  thirty-two  years 
[ef  age,  on  the  ITth  of  Uclober,  1586,  in 
Icoosequence  of  a  wound  he  received  in  a 
*  sperate  engagement  near  Zulplienj  upon 
Ivhich  occasion    he    manifested    a    noble 
npathy  towards  ahumble  ftllow-auflerer 
I  the  conflict.     As  Sidney  was  returning 
om  the  field  of  battle,  pale,  languid,  ahd 
hirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding,  he  a^ked 
br  water.     It  was  brought,  and  had  ap- 
ched    hla    lips,    when    he    instantly 
ligned   it   to   a   dying   soldier,    whose 
||iast1y  countenance  attracted  his  notice, 

•  Syr,  Pralc'i  Shak^pcnrc  and  his  Tiinci. 


speaking  these  ever  memorable  words* 
**  This  roan  a  necessity  is  still  greater  than 
mine/'  • 


Would  f  had  f&irn  upon  ihtxe  hiLppjcr  day», 
Tb&t  pocU  celebrate  ;  thoie  golden  liniea, 
ilud  thcwe  Arcadian  see  oca,  that  Haro  ainga, 
And  Sidney,  warbkr  of  poetic  prote, 
N>iDpht  were  Dianas  then,  and  iwaliii  Lad 

hearts. 
From  courts  dismlit'd,  found   iheltcr  in  the 

grovci J 
Thn  footsteps  of  aimplicity  impresaM 
V\M}Q  ihe  ji elding  herbage  (to  they  t'mg). 
Then  weM3  not  eifac'd  :  then  apeech  profane. 
And  manners  profligate,  were  rarely  foimd ; 
Obaerv'd  as  prodigie*^  and  toon  reclaimed. 
Cmepgr, 


h,  m. 

Fihruary  2.     Day  breaks    .     .     5  29 

Sun  rises  .     .     »     7  35 

sets     ...     4  35 

Twilight  ends      .     G  31 

Hyacinth  J  narcissi,  and  Van  Thol  tulips 

flower  in  the  house. 


SniiovETiiJi:. 

The  time  of  keeping  Shrovetide,  I^nt, 
Whitsuntide,  and  certain  days  connected 
with  these  periods,  is  governed  by  the  day 
on  which  Easter  may  fall ;  and  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  staled  on  Alarck  22, 
Easter  may  fall  upon  that  day,  so  Shrove 
Tuesday,  being  always  the  seventh  Tuesday 
hefore  Easter,  may  fall  on  the  3rd  of  Fe- 
bruary, To  many  explanations  and  ac- 
counts concerning  Shrovetide  in  the 
Evcfy'Dtitf  Book,  the  following  parti- 
culars are  additions;— 

In  Mr.  Brand's  "  Obpervalions  on  Po- 
pular Antiquities,"  he  cites  and  says  to 
this  purport  :— 

The  luxury  and  intemperance  that 
usijally  prevailed  at  this  season  were 
vestiges  of  the  Homish  carnival,  which 
Moresin  derives  from  the  limes  of  gen- 
tilism,  and  introduces  Aubanus  as  saying 
"  Men  eat  and  drink  and  abandon  tliem- 
selves  to  every  kind  of  sportive  foolery, 
as  if  resolved  to  have  their  fill  of  plea- 
sure before  they  were  to  die,  and,  as  it 
were,  forego  every  sort  of  delight," 
S  eld  en  corroborates  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject hy  saying,  "  What  the  church  debars 

*  Dr.  Drnko'a  Shaktpcarc  and  his  Timet. 
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tts  one  day  she  gives  us  leave  to  take  out 
another^ — first  there  is  a  Camiva]  auid  tlien 
a  hp.nU — So  likewise  our  eating  of  fritters, 
whipping  of  tops,  roasting  of  herrings, 
Jack-of-lents,  &c,,  lh*?y  are  all  in  imitation 
of  church  works,  emblem  a  of  martyrdom," 
At  Eton  school  it  was  the  custom  on 
Shrove  Monday,  for  the  scholars  to  write 
▼ersea  either  in  praise  or  dispraise  of 
Father  Bacchus ;  poets  being  coaaidered 
i»  immediataly  under  bis  protection.  He 
was  therefore  sun^  on  this  occasion  in  all 
kinds  of  metres,  and  the  versei  of  the 
boys  of  the  seventh  and  sixih,  and  of 
some  of  the  tifth  forms,  were  affixed  to 
the  inner  doors  of  the  College.  Verses 
are  still  written  and  pot  up  on  this  day, 
but  the  young  poets  are  no  longer  confined 
to  the  subject  of  writing  eulogiums  on  the 
god  of  wine.  Still,  however,  the  custom 
retains  the  name  of  "  the  Bacchus.*' 
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The  Sat\i  rday  preceding  Shrove  Tuesday 
is  called  in  the  Oxford  almanacs,  tlie 
**  Egg  Feast/' 

In  the  collection  of  poems  published 
under  the  title  of  the  Oxford  Sausage, 
there  is  one  which  contains  allusion  lo 
Shrove  Tuesday ;  being  short,  and  con- 
tainmg  references  to  customs  at  other 
seasons,  and  the  IVar  Hook  finding  favor 
witJi  the  ^ntleuieii  of  the  University  lo 
whom  the  piece  may  be  agreeable,  it  is 
annexed. 

Om  Ben  TyrreWt  Pie*, 

Lcl  Chrisimu  boftat  her  ciutom«ry  tr«mt« 
A  mixture  strange  of  luct,  curr»DU,  meat, 
Wh«re  varioua  lutes  combine,  dtti  grvuy  and 

the  fvcct. 
tjet  glad  Slrotw  Tuesday  biiog  the  |}aQr&ke 

Or  fritter  rich,  with  applea  »lar«d  within ; 
On  Batter  Sunday  be  iho  puifdiog  teen, 
To  which  the  taoAcy  Icnil*  her  »ober  ^^rcen  : 
And  whco  n^rrat  London  hails  her  annaat  lord 
IM  qmv*riag  cuitard  crawn  the  aMemanic 

bnaid. 
But  Ben  prepare!  a  more  doticious  mcas, 
SiibitaQtiaJ  Un,  a  hroakfasL  fur  Qii«t)n  Bess  . 
What  dainty  epicure,  or  fre«dy  glutton. 
Would    not  prefer  hit  picj    thai't    made  of 

TnuUon  t 
Kach  diff'rcQt country  bouu  a  diS^rent  laitr, 
And  wwrt  iu  faine  to  pudding  and  to  paste  : 
Squab  pic  in  Cornwall  only  can  they  make. 
In  Norfolk  ftumphng,  and  in  Salop  cak<» ; 
Rut  Oiford  now  (mm  till  tliall  bear  the  pri«*, 
Fam'cl,  at  for  tauiagct,  for  mittuin  pic*. 


"  Ben  Tyrrell,"  it  might  have  been  pre- 
mised, was  a  resfpeclable cook  in  the  High 
street^  Oxford,  who  formed  a  laudable 
design  of  obliging;  tbe  University  with 
mutton  pies  twice  a  week,  and  advertised 
hh  gratifying  porpote  in  tbe  Oxford 
Journal,  No?.  23,  1758. 


'*  Vox  Oraculif''  a  curious  quarto  tract, 
printed  in  1623,  says  of  this  season,— 
'*  Here  must  enter  that  wadling,  slradlitig^, 
caruifex  of  all  ChristendoiDe,  Tulgarty 
eostiled  Shrove  Tuesday^  but,  more  pep* 
tinently,  sole  monarch  of  the  motith,  hiji' 
steward  to  the  stomach,  prime  peere  j 
the  pullets^  first  liavourite  to  the  fryin^v! 
pans,  grealeat  bashaw  to  the  batter-bowleii 
proteclor  of  the  pancakea,  first  founder  of 
the  fritters,  baron  of  bacon-f^itch,  earie 
of  the  egg-baskets,  &c.  This  corpu- 
lent commander  of  iliose  chollericke  things 
called  eookes  will  show  himself  to  be  but 
of  ignoble  education  r  for,  by  his  manneTs 
you  may  lirKl  him  belter  fed  than  taught, 
wherever  he  coraes/' 


^:^^ 


r  wateM 


To  eat  pancakes  and  fritters  on 
Tue!id;iy  is  a  custom  frum  time  imi 
rial,  and  the  great  bell  which  used  to  be 
rung  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  lo  call  the  people 
together  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  theit 
sins,    was   called    pancake-betif    a    nan 
which  it  still  retnina  in  some  places  wbei 
this  custom  is  still  kept  up. 

Shakspeare,  through  the  clown  in  **Air 
well  that  ends  well,"  alludes  to  the  pv 
cake  custom.— "  As  fit— as  Tib's  nwh  ft 
Tim's  forefinger ;  as  a  pancake  for  Sh 
Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day.*' 

Of  the  pan  cake- bell,  Taylor,  the 
poet,  in  his  works,  1630,  has  a  curio 
account.  **  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  who; 
entrance  in  the  morning  all  the  wholi 
kingdom  is  incjuiel ;  but  by  that  lime 
clocke  strikes  eleven,  which  (by  the  hel 
of  a  knavish  sexton)  is  commonly  befoi 
nine,  then  there  is  a  bell  rung,  cal*d  tJ 
pancake  bell,  the  sound  whereof  mak( 
thousands  of  people  distracted,  and 
getful  either  of  manners  or  hutnanitie 
tlien  there  is  a  thing  called  wheaten  flou 
which  the  eookes  do  mingle  with 
egges,  spice,  and  other  tragical,  magi( 
inchantments ;  ami  then  they  put  it,  b 
little  and  Utile,  into  a  frying-pan  of  boilin 
suet,  where  it  makes  a  confused  dismal 
hissing  (like  the  Lernean  snakes  en  th# 
reeds  of  Acheron,   Stix,  or   Phte?etofi|) 


(bw 


waierr^ 


ffli 
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uotjll  at  Usty  by  the  skili  of  the  cooke,  ii 
IS  tra&srormed  into  the  forme  of  a  flip- jack 
cal*d  a  pancake,  which  ominous  incanta- 
tion the  isnotant  people  doe  devoure  very 
-wedUy/ 

LBespectiog  an  attempt  to  prcirent  the 
B^iag  of  the  pancake-bell,  at  York,  there 
\  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  quarto  tiuct, 
rtjtled  "  A  V^indicaiion  of  the  Letter  out 
'  the  North,  concerning  Bi&hop  Lake's 
claratian  of  hiii  dying  in  tiie  belief  of 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  hc.^ 
)0J^  The  writer  says,  "  They  have  for 
l^kng  timey  at  York,  had  a  custom  (which 
cballcDges  the  privileJge  of  a  pre- 
aription;  thai  all  tJie  apprentices,  joumey- 
!D^  and  other  servaniu  of  the  town,  had 
!  liberty  to  go  into  lite  cathedral,  and 
:  the  pancake-bell  (as  we  call  it  in  tlie 
Eilry)  OQ  Shrove  Tuesday;  and,  that 
ig  a  time  that  a  great  many  carne  out 
[ibe  country  to  iee  the  city  (if  not  iheir 
'Mtds)  aj^d  church,  to  oblige  the  ordinary 
Dplftt  ^be  minster  used  to  be  left  open 
da/j  to  let  them  go  up  to  see  the 
n  and  bells,  which  were  sure  to  be 
well  exercised,  and  was  thought  a 
inooceot  divert isement  than  being 
^tlie  alehouse.  But  Dr.  Lake,  when  he 
fimt  to  reside  there,  was  very  much 
BndaUzetl  at  this  cusiom,  and  was  re^ 
Aved  he  would  hreak  it  at  liist  dash, 
ough  all  his  hretliren  of  the  clergy 
dis&uade  him  from  it.  He  was 
olved  to  noake  ilie  expenment,  for 
prLiclj  he  had  like  to  have  paid  very  dear, 
pr  ric  assure  you  »t  was  very  near  costing 
his  life.  However,  he  did  make  such 
combustioii  and  mutiny,  that,  1  dme 
ay,  Y'ork  never  remembered  nor  saw  the 
,  as  many  yet  living  can  lesUfy/' 


The  London  apprentices,  upon  Shrove 

Tuesday,  according  to  Dekker's  *'  Seven 

Deadly  Sinnes,  16(J0,'*  were  accustomed 

|to  keep  holiday,  take  ihe  law   into  their 

krn  hands,  and  do  as  they  pleased. 

In  Pennants  Tour  in  Wales,  he  ssiys, 

I  former  days  tlie  youih  of  Chester  exer- 

themselves    in    running,    archery, 

Bsipirig,    wrestling,    mock-Bghts,    gallant 

ml  romantic  triumphs,  and  other  manly 

]>ort*,  at  the  "Rood  Eye,**  a  platu  wiih- 

l^t^t  U^e  w  alls  of  the  ciiy  ;  and  t!iat  in  the 

ffporis  there  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1578^  a 

]ar»dard  was  the  prize,  and  won  by  sheriff 

lontford. 

It   appears  from   **  The  Westmoilatid 
?mlccl,  by  A.  Walker,  1790,**  that  eorl- 


Hghting  and  **  casting"  of  pancakes  were 
then  common  in  that  county,  thus ; 
"  Whaar  ther  wor  tae  be  cock-feightin, 
for  it  war  pankeak  Tue^ay  : "  and,  "  We 
met  sum  lads  an  lasses  gangin  to  kest  their 
pankeaks/' 

A  writer  in  tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
so  late  as  1790,  says,  **  Most  places  in 
England  have  eggs  and  collops  (slices  of 
bacon)  on  Shrove  Monday,  pancakes  on 
Tuesday,  and  fritters  on  the  Wednesday, 
in  the  same  week,  for  dinner.*' 

Shrove  Monday,  or  the  Monday  before 
Shrove  Tuesday,  was  called  Collop  Mon 
day. 


Tl*e  barbarous  usage  of  throwing  at 
cocks,  tied  to  a  stake,  was  anciently  a  com- 
mon custom  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  A 
learned  foreigner  says,  "the  English  eat  a 
certain  cake  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  upon 
which  they  immediately  run  mad,  and 
kill  iheir  pour  cocks/' 

A  royal  household  acqount,  possessed 
by  Craven  Ord,  esq.,  contains  the  following 
entry :— - 

**  March  2.  7th  lien.  VIL  Item,  to 
Master  Bray  for  rewards  to  ttvem  that 
brought  cokkes  at  Shrovetide,  at  West- 
minster, xxj/' 

The  manuscript  life  of  Thorn aa  Lord 
Berkeley,  speaking  of  hts  recreations  and 
deliglits,  tells  the  reader,  "  hec  also  would 
to  the  threshing  of  tl^e  cocke,  pucke  with 
hens  biiiidfoWe,  and  the  like/'  This 
Lord  was  bom  A.  D,  1352,  and  died  in 
1417. 

In  the  time  of  king  Henry  VII I.  this 
cruel  diversion  was  practised  at  court, 

Mr.  Slrutt  has  engraved,  on  the  thirty- 
eighth  plate  of  Ins  **  Sports  and  Pastimes 
of  the  People  of  England,^'  a  drawing 
from  the  margin  of  the  "  Roman  d'Alex- 
and  re,"  in  the  Bodlvian  Library  at  Oxford, 
representing  two  boys  carrying  a  third  on 
a  stick  thrust  1>etween  his  legs,  w!io  laolds 
a  cock  in  his  hands.  They  are  followed 
by  another  boy,  with  a  flag  or  standard, 
emblaioned  with  a  cudgel.  They  had 
evidently  been  throwing  at  the  cock,  Mr. 
Strutl  mistakenly  dates  this  MS,  1433, 
which  Mr.  Brand  rectifies  to  1343,  placing 
it  ninety  years  earlier.  Tlie  engraving 
here  spoken  of  b  on  p.  394  of  '*  Stmti's 
Sporty"  recently  published  in  octavo, • 

•    waited  bv    William    Uone;    published    by 
T,  Tegg. 
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Throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
was  a  parochial  custom.  Id  tbe  ha^mlet 
of  Pinner,  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  it  was 
a  public  celebraiion,  as  appears  by  an 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditures ; 
and  the  money  collected  at  this  sport  was 
applied  in  aid  of  ihe  poor  rates. 

**  1622.  Received  for  cocks  at 

Shrovetide ,  12f.    OJ, 

1G2B.  Received  for  cocks  in 
towne     ,....,.  lOt.lOd. 
Out  of  lowne    ,     .     .     Ot.    6d'' 

Hogarth  satirized  this  barbarily  in  the 
first  of  his  prirjts  called  the  "  Four  Stages 
of  Cruelty/*  Dr.  Trualer  says  of  this 
engraving,  "  W' e  have  several  ^roupes  of 
boys  at  Iheir  different  barbarous  d  j  versions; 
one  is  throwing  at  a  cock,  the  universal 
Shrovetide  amusement^  beating;  the  harm- 
less feathered  animal  to  jelly." 

Mr.  Brand,  in  1791,  say;*  "  The  custom 
of  throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
13  still  retained  at  He«ton  in  Middlesex, 
in  a  fielrl  near  the  church.  Constables 
have  been  of  leu  direcied  to  attend  on  the 
occasion,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  so 
l^arbarous  a  custom,  but  hitherto  ihey 
have  attended  in  vain.  I  gathered  the 
following  particulars  from  a  person  who 
regretted  tnal  in  his  younger  years  he  had 
often  been  a  partaker  of  the  sport.  The 
owner  of  the  cock  trains  his  bird  for  some 
lime  before  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  111  rows 
a  stick  at  him  himself,  in  order  to  prepare 
him  for  the  fatal  day,  by  accustoming:  him 
to  watch  the  threatened  danger,  and,  by 
springing  aside^  avoid  I  he  fatal  blow. 
He  holds  the  poor  victim  on  the  spot 
marked  out  ^  by  a  cord  li.ted  lo  his  leg,  at 
iht;  distance  of  nine  or  ten  yards,  so  as  lo 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  stick  himself. 
Another  spot  is  marked  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-two  yards,  for  the  person  who 
throws  to  stand  upon.  He  has  three 
*  shys,*  or  throws,  for  two-pence,  and 
wins  the  cock  if  he  can  knock  him  down 
and  run  up  and  catch  him  before  the  bird 
recovers  his  lep.  The  inhuman  pastime 
does  not  end  with  iliecock*slife;  for  when 
killed  it  is  put  into  a  hat,  and  won  a  second 
lime  by  the  person  who  can  strike  it  out* 
Broom-sticks  are  geneially  used  to  '  shy* 
with.  The  cock,  if  well  trained,  eludes 
the  blows  of  his  cruel  persecutors  for  a 
loog  lime»  and  thereby  clears  lo  his  master 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  But  I  fear 
1e»t,  by  describing  the  mode  of  throwing  at 
cocks,  I  should  deserve  the  censure  of 
Boerhaavc   on    another    occasion :    •  To 


teach  the  arts  of  cruelly  is  equivalent  to 

committing  them.^ " 


At  Brom field,  in  Cumberland,  there  wai 
a  remarkable  usage  at  Shrovetide,  thus 
related  by  Mr.  Hutchmson  in  hts  history 
of  that  county: 

**  Till  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  it  has  been  a  custom,  time  out  of 
mind,  for  the  jicholars  of  the  free-school 
of  Erom field,  about  the  heginning  of  Lent, 
or  in  the  more  expressive  phraseology  of 
the  country,  at  Fasti ng*s  Even,  to  *  bar 
out'  the  master ;  i.  e.  to  depose  and  €%- 
elude  him  from  his  school,  and  keep  him 
out  for  three  days.  During  the  period  of 
this  expuhion,  the  doors  of  the  citadel, 
the  school,  were  strongly  barricadoed 
within  :  and  the  boys,  who  defended  it 
like  a  besieged  city,  were  armed,  in  general, 
with  *  bore  tree,*  or  elder,  pop-guns.  The 
master,  meanwhile,  made  various  efforts, 
both  by  force  and  stratagem,  to  regain  his 
lost  authority.  If  he  succeeded,  heavy- 
tasks  were  imposed,  and  the  business  of 
the  school  was  resumed  and  submitted  to ; 
but  it  more  commonly  hap  pentad  that  he 
was  repulsed  and  defeated.  After  three 
days'  siege,  terms  of  capitulation  were 
proposed  by  the  master,  and  accepted  by 
the  boys.  These  terms  were  summed  up 
in  an  old  formula  of  Latin  Leonine  verges, 
stipulating  what  hours  and  times  should, 
for  the  year  ensuing,  be  allotted  to  study, 
and  what  to  relaxation  and  play.  Scciin 
ties  were  provided  by  each  side,  for 
due  performance  of  these  stipulationij 
and  the  paper  was  ihen  solemnly  tig 
both  by  master  and  scholars. 

*'  One  of  the  articles  always  stipulated 
foT^  and  granted,  was  the  privilege  oi  , 
immediately  celebrating  certain  games 
long  standing;  vis,,  a  foot-ball  match 
and  a  cock-fight.  Captains,  as  they  ' 
called,  were  then  chosen  to  manage 
preside  over  these  games :  one  from  tha 
part  of  the  parish  which  lay  to  the  wesl«l 
ward  of  the  school;  the  other  from 
east.  Cocks  and  foot-ball  players  wen 
sought  for  with  great  diligence, 
party  whose  cocks  won  the  most  battle 
was  victorious  in  the  rock* pit ;  and 
prize,  a  small  silver  bell,  suspended  to  t 
button  of  the  victor's  hat,  and  worn 
three  successive  Sundays.  After  tlie  cock 
fight  was  ended,  the  foot-ball  was  throvi 
down  in  the  church-yard,  and  the  poin 
then  lo  be  contested  was,  which  jiarl| 
could  carry  it  to  the  house  of  bis  respecti%t 
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capCun ;  to  Dundniw,  perhap*),  or  West- 

NewtoD^  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  : 

trery  inch  of  vrhich  ground  was  keenly 

I  dispoied.     All  the  honor  accruing  to  tlie 

I  coDqueror  at  foot-ball  was  that  of  possess- 

[iDf  the   ball.     Details  of  tliese  matches 

Iwnt  ihe  general   topics  of  conversation 

loioQg  the  TillagerSf  and  were  dwelt  on 

|%ith  hardly  less   latisfaction   Lhaxi    theif 

I  ancestors  enjoyed  in  relating  their  feats  in 

I  Ibe  bonier  wars. 

"Our  Bromfield  Sports  were  sometimes 
I  ^lebrated  in  indigenous  songs  i  one  verse 
[•oly  of  one  of  them  we  happen  to  re- 
I  joember : 

'ill  8c»let,  sremt  Tom  Bbrwifc  gftt  the  b«* 

in  hill  huidi, 
And  t'  wiTOft  aw  ran  out,  iund  ihotitcdj  and 

bMinM: 
Tom    Cowan  then  puklt'd  and   l]ang  him 

'mang  t*  whina, 
lad  h0  bl»dder*d*  Od-white-lc,  tom'«  brot- 

en  my  ah'aia*. 


\llkiuiry  3. 


Day  breaks    . 
Sun  rises  .     . 

sets     .     . 

Twilight  ends 
Common  yellow,  and  doth  of  gold  cro- 
I  Eower  in  the  house. 


27 
23 
37 
33 


vfT^ruarc  4. 


ASH   WEDNESDAY. 


Tbift  is  the  next  day  after  Shrore  Tues- 
I  day«     It  is  in  some  places  called  "  Pulver 

Wednesday,"  that  is  "  Dies  puWeris." 
Ash  Wednesday  is  the  first  day  of  the 
I  great  forty  days  fast  called  Lent^  which  is 
I  strictly   observed  in  the  Romish  church ; 

although,  it  appears  from  bishop  Hall's 
I  "Triumphs  of  Home,"  the  Romiah  casuists 
Jny  **  that  begt^ars,  which  are  ready  to 
im&snish  for  want,  may  in  Lent  time  eat 
[  what  they  can  gel." 

The  Romish  **  Festyvair  enjoins  that 
'  **  Ye  shall  begyn  your  faste  upon  Ashe 

Wednesdaye.  That  daye  must  ye  come 
[to  holy  cnirche  and  take  ashes  of  the 
I  Preestes  hondes,  and  thynke  on  the  wordes 

well  that  he  sayeth  over  your  hedes, 
[•Memento,  homo,  quia  cinis  es;  et  in 
[cinerem  reverteris;*  have  mynde,  thou 
I  Btan,  of  ashes  thou  art  comen,  and  to  ashes 
I  Ihom  shalte  toume  agayne/' 

An  original  proclamation,  black  letter, 
^ated  26th  Feb.  30  Henry  VIIL  (1540), 
I  ordainsy  as  respects  the  church  of  England, 


then  separated  from  Rome,  ''On  Ashe 
Wednesday  it  shall  be  declared  that 
these  ashes  be  gyven,  to  put  every  Chris^ 
tian  man  in  reroembratince  of  peiiaucice 
at  the  beginning  of  Lent^  and  tliat  he  is 
but  erlhe  atid  ashes,"  It  appears,  also, 
seven  years  afterwards,  from  Stow^s  An- 
nals, by  Howe  (sub  anno  1547-6),  that  on 
"  Ash  Wednesday,  the  use  of  giving  ashes 
in  the  church  was  also  leA,  throughout  the 
whole  citie  of  London," 

Tb  keq)  a  true  Lent. 

H  ihii  s  fast,  lo  keep 
The  lardiflf  1e»nc, 
And  cleaoej 
From  fit  of  vesdei  ;iad  thoeti  ? 

!•  it  t<i  qait  tho  di«h 
Of  fie»h^  yet  »tiU 
To  fill 
The  platter  high  with  fiah  ? 

li  it  to  fftst«  an  faoare. 
Or  rag*d  to  go. 
Or  ihow 
A  4owQcut  took  and  lOwittf 

No  ;  'U*  «  fust  to  dole 
Thy  ahe&f  of  wheat. 
And  iDeit« 
l^nto  the  huDgry  soul«. 

It  ia  10  fa»t  from  itrife. 
From  old  debate, 
A  ad  hate. 
To  cireumcHe  thy  life, 

Ta  Ahow  a  heart  grief' rent 
To  starve  thy  fiin. 
Not  bin  ^ 
And  that's  to  leep  thy  Lent. 

Herriak,    , 

Aubanus  mentions  that  "  There  is  a 
strange  custom  used  in  mauy  places  of 
Germany  upon  Ash  Wednesday  j  for  then 
Ihe  young  youth  get  all  the  maides  toge- 
ther, which  have  practised  dauncing  ail 
the  year  before,  and  carrying  them  in  a 
carte  or  tumbrell  (which  they  draw  them- 
selves instead  of  horses),  and  a  minstrell 
standing  a  top  of  it  playing  all  the  way, 
they  draw  them  into  some  lake  or  riTer, 
and  there  wash  Ihera  well  favoured ly."* 


h.  m. 

February 

4,    Day  breaks    . 

,     5  26 

Sun  rises  .     . 

,     7  22 

—  sets     ,    . 

.     4  36 

Twilight  ends 

.     6  34 

Great  Jonquil^  and  daffodils  blow  in  the 

house. 

Brtnd* 
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^tttuavv  5* 


1B16.  FeWiiary  5.  DieJ  nt  Rlclimond 
in  Surrey,  Hichard  Vis^oynt  Fmwilliam, 
of  1 1  eland.  This  tiobleman  leil  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (his  Alma  Ma- 
ter) his  solendid  library,  picltire*,  draw- 
in  p^  ana  engmvingps,  together  uiih 
£60,000,  for  Ihe  erection  of  a  museum  for 
their  reception  and  exhibition*  In  this 
valuable  collection  there  are  more  than 
10,000  proof  prints  by  the  first  artists;  a 
very  extensive  library  of  fare  and  costly 
works,  among  which  are  nearly  300  Ilo- 
TD^n  missals  linely  illuminated.  There  is 
also  a  very  scarce  and  curious  collection 
of  the  beet  ancieni  music,  containing  the 
orrginal  Virginal  book  of  queen  F.liza- 
betbj  and  roan^  of  the  works  of  Handel, 
in  the  hand  writing  of  that  great  mastef.* 

Mr,  Novello,  the  cotnpsorand  organise 
has  recently  gratified  die  musical  world 
with  a  publication,  sanctioned  by  the 
University,  of  sonne  of  the  most  valuable 
isaimscript  pieces  in  the  **  Fitiwdliam 
collection  of  music/'  On  this  important 
work  Mr  Novello  iuten^ely  and  anxiously 
laboured  at  Cambridge,  and  bestowed 
great  expense,  io  order  to  render  il  wor- 
thy of  ihe  esteem  it  has  acquired  among 
professors  and  eminent  atnateurs  of  the 
science. 


On  ihe  5tb  of  February,  1751,  wer« 
interred,  at  Stevenage,  in  Herlfordshiret 
the  coffin  and  remains  of  a  farmer  of  that 
placet  ^ho  had  died  on  the  tst  of  Febru- 
ary 1721,  seventy  years  before,  and  be- 
queatlied  bis  estate,  worth  £400  a-jear, 
to  his  two  brothers,  atid,  if  ihey  should 
die,  to  his  nephew,  to  be  ert joyed  by  them 
for  thirty  years,  at  the  exptntton  ot  which 
time  he  expected  to  return  to  life,  when 
the  estate  was  to  return  to  him.  He  pro* 
vided  for  bis  re-appeamn^^,  by  orderirjg 
his  coflSn  to  be  affixed  on  a  beam  in  his 
bam,  locked,  and  the  key  enclosed ^  that 
he  tnight  let  himself  out.  He  was  allowed 
four  days*  grace  beyond  the  lime  limited, 
and  not  presenting  himiielf,  was  then 
honoured  with  christian  buriaLf 


atKARXABLE    NAttRATIVE. 

A  iiiote  wonderful  account  than  that 
concerning  Elirabeth  Woodcock,!  is  sub- 
joined upon  indisputable  authority. 

*   Butler's  Chronolofctcftl  KKcrciftm, 

f  Genu.  if«K. 

I  RcUUsJ  lu  the  Rv«ry  0*x  Book,  ii«  175. 


On  the  tOlh  of  Matt-h,  1755,  a  small 
cluster  of  houses  at  a  place  called  Berg^ 
motetto,  near  Uemonie,  in  the  upper  vmlley 
of  Stuia,  was  etittrely  overwhelmed  by 
two  va5t  bodies  of  snow  that  tatabUd 
down  from  a  neiglibouring  mountain  ;  ttt 
the  inhabitants  were  then  within  dooti, 
exct'pt  one  Joseph  llochia,  and  hm  son,  t 
lad  of  fifteen,  who  were  on  the  loof  of 
their  bousp,  clearing  away  the  snow  which 
had  fallen  during  three  dayi,  incessantly, 
A  priest  going  by  to  mass.  Having  just 
before  observed  a  body  of  snow  tumbljnff 
Irom  the  mountain  towards  them,  had 
advised  them  to  come  down*  The  man 
descended  with  great  precipitation,  and 
fled  with  his  son;  but  scarcely  had  he 
gone  forty  steps,  before  his  son,  who  foU 
lowed  him,  fell  down:  on  which,  lookiug 
back,  he  saw  his  own  and  his  neighboufs' 
houses,  in  which  were  twenty-two  persons 
in  all»  covered  with  a  high  mountain  of 
snow.  He  lifted  up  his  son,  and  reflecting 
that  li»3  wife,  his  sister,  two  children,  and 
all  his  effects  were  thus  buried,  he  fainted 
away;  but,  soon  recovering,  got  safe  to 
his  friend's  house  at  some  distance. 

Five  days  afterwards,  Joseph,  being 
perfectly  recovered,  got  upon  the  snow 
with  his  son,  and  two  of  his  wife's  brothers 
to  try  if  he  could  find  the  exact  place 
wliere  his  house  stood  ;  but,  after  many 
openings  made  in  the  snow,  they  rouW 
not  discover  it.  The  month  of  April 
proving  hot,  and  the  snow  beginning  to 
soften,  he  again  used  his  utmost  endea- 
rours  to  recover  hia  eflfects,  and  to  btuy, 
as  be  thought,  the  remains  of  his  Bimilr* 
lie  madif  new  openings,  and  threw  -^^ 
earth  to  melt  the  snow,  which  on  I 
34th  of  April  was  greatly  diminish" 
He  broke  through  ice  six  EngUsh  .« 
thick  with  iron  bars,  thrust  down  a  ton 
pole,  and  touched  the  ground;  but,  evenii? 
coming  on,  he  desisted. 

His  wife's  brother,  who    "wed  at 
monte,  dreamed  that  night  that  his  s.^^ 
was  still  alive,  and  begged  him  to  h«lfl 
her :  the  man,  affected  by  his  dna 
early  in  the  morning,  and  went  ™, 
gemotetto,  where  Joseph  was ;  and,  „« 
testing  himself  a  little^  went  with  him  i 
work.      Upon    opening   tlie  snow   w) 
covered  the  house,  they  in  vain  aeu 
for   the  bodies  in  its   ruins;    they 
sought  for  the  stable,  which   was  i 
240  Knglish   feet   distant,   and,   to  «» 
astomshment,  heard  a  cry  of  «  Kelp,  mt 
brother.       Tliey   laboured   with  all  ddi  , 
geiK-e   UH  they  made  a   lai^e   opoaii^l 


vhkki 


lliroMgh  wliich  the  brotlteTf  %bo  hod  the 
dfe9tii»  immediaiely  wenl  down,  where 
lh«  sitter,  y*»xh  an  agooiztn^  and  feeble 
tdice,  told  him,  **  I  have  always  trusted 
IB  God  and  you«  that  you  would  not  for- 
mke  roc"  The  otbeT  brother  and  the 
Inisliaiid  tlien  went  down,  aod  found, 
Hitl  adiTe,  the  wife»  about  fcirty-Bve,  the 
iMlert  About  thirty-five,  and  a  daughter 
iboiil  thtiteen  years  old.  These  they 
niied  on  their  shorulden,  to  men  above, 
who  polled  them  up,  vl3  if  from  the  graTe, 
•od  carried  them  to  3  neighbouring  house ; 
tbey  were  unable  10  walk,  and  to  wasted 
that  tbej  u|;ipeared  like  mere  skeletons. 
They  were  immediately  put  to  bed,  and 
|niel  of  rye-fiower  and  a  little  butter  was 
giTSB  to  recover  them.  Some  days  after- 
wards tJie  intendant  went  to  see  ihem, 
md  found  the  wife  still  unable  to  rise 
u  bed,  or  use  her  feel^  from  the 
eold  ^le  had  endured,  and  the 
7  posture  she  bad  been  in.  The 
■r,  wtkose  legs  had  been  bathed  with 
Wt  inoe»  could  walk  with  some  difficulty. 
Tbe  dftiigbter  needed  no  further  remedies. 
On  the  iniendant's  interrogating  the 
npnciiy  ibey  told  him  that  on  die  1 9th  of 
iianeii  they  were  in  the  stable  with  a  boy 
of  six  years  old,  and  a  girl  of  about  thir- 
Itten*  In  the  same  stable  were  six  goats^ 
on*  cf  which,  having  brought  forth  'two 
1  kids  the  night  b^ore,  they  went  to 
her  a  small  vessel  of  rye^flower 
gyuel.  There  were  also  an  ass  and  five 
or  nx  fowls ;  they  were  sheltering  them- 
selves in  a  warm  corner  of  the  stable  till 
the  chtiFch^bells  should  ring,  intendtng  to 
attend  the  service,  but  the  wife  going  out 
•f  the  stable  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  bouse 
iot  her  husband,  who  was  cleaning  the 
snow  »way  Crom  the  top  of  it^  she  per- 
eetved  an  avalanche  breaking  down 
towards  ths  east,  upon  which  she  ran 
bjick  into  the  stable,  shut  the  door,  told 
her  sister  of  it,  and,  in  less  dtan  three 
minutes  the  mass  descended,  and  they 
Keard  the  roof  break  over  their  heads,  and 
also  pari  of  the  ceding.  They  c;ot  into 
the  rack  and  manger.  The  manger  was 
under  the  tnain  prop  of  the  stable,  and 
tesisted  the  weight  of  the  snow  above. 
Their  first  care  was  to  know  what  they 
had  to  eat :  the  sister  said  she  had  6fteen 
$uuts  in  her  pocket:  the  children  said 
ey  bad  breakfosted^  and  should  want  no 
&re  that  day.  They  remeral>ered  that 
ere  were  thirty  or  forty  cakes  in  a  place 
ar  ^e  stable,  and  endeavouTed  to  get  at 
em,  but  were  not  able  to  |>enetrate  the 
ow.     They  callod  ofreo  for  help,  but 


received  no  answer.  The  sifter  gave  two 
chesnuts  to  the  wife,  and  ate  two  herself, 
and  they  drank  some  snow-waier.  The 
tss  was  readess,  and  the  goat  kept  bleating 
for  tome  days,  after  which  they  heard  no 
more  of  them.  Two  of  the  goats  bemg 
left  alive,  and  near  the  manger,  they  ex- 
pected to  have  young  about  the  middle  of 
April ;  die  other  gave  milk,  and  with  this 
they  preserved  their  lives.  During  all 
this  time  they  saw  not  one  ray  of  light ; 
yet  for  about  twenty  days  they  had  some 
notice  of  night  and  day  from  the  crowing 
of  the  fowls,  till  they  cfied. 

Ttie  second  day,  when  very  hungry, 
they  ate  all  the  chestnuts,  and  drank  what 
milk  the  goat  yielded »  being  very  nearlf 
two  pounds  a  ilay  at  first,  but  it  iooa 
decreased.  The  tliird  day  they  attempted 
again,  but  in  vain,  to  get  at  the  cakes. 
They  resolved  to  lake  all  possible  care  to 
feed  the  goats  ;  but  just  above  tlie  manger 
was  a  hay'-loffc,  whence,  through  a  hole, 
the  sister  pulleil  down  hay  into  the  rack, 
and  gave  it  to  the  goat,  as  long  as  she 
could  reach  it;  and  then,  when  it  was 
beyond  her  reach,  the  goats  climbed  upon 
her  shoulder^  and  reached  it  themselves. 
On  the  sixth  day  the  boy  sickened,  and 
six  days  after  desired  his  mother,  who  all 
thi^  time  had  held  him  in  her  lap,  to  lay 
bim  at  his  length  in  tlie  man|?er ;  slie  did 
so,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  felt  it 
was  cold ;  she  then  put  her  band  to  his 
mouth,  and,  Bndingtnatcold  likewise,  she 
gave  him  a  little  milk ;  the  boy  then  cried 
"  0,  my  father  is  in  the  snow !  O  father, 
father  1   — and  then  expired. 

In  the  mean  while  the  goat*9  milk  di- 
minished daily,  and,  the  fowls  dying  soon 
after,  they  could  no  longer  distinguisli 
night  from  day.  Upon  the  approach  of 
the  time  when  they  expected  the  other 
goat  to  kid,  they  killed  her,  to  save  the 
milk  for  their  own  subsistence.  This 
necessity  was  painful  in  the  extreme,  for 
whenever  ihey  called  this  goat  it  would 
come  and  lick  their  feces  and  hands.  It 
had  given  them  every  day  two  pounds  of 
milk,  and  they  bore  the  poor  creature 
great  affection. 

They  said  that,  during  the  entire  time 
of  their  confinement,  hunger  gave  them 
but  little  uneasiness,  except  for  the  first 
five  or  six  days.  Their  greatest  pain  was 
from  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  melted 
suow -water  which  fell  on  ihem,  and  from 
the  effluvia  of  the  dead  ass,  goats,  fowb, 
&c.  They  likewise  su0ered  great  bodily 
inconvenience  from  the  very  uneasy 
pets tu re  they  were  confined  to  ;    for  the 
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manner  in  which  they  satf  crouching 
against  the  wal1»  was  no  more  than  three 
feet  four  inches  broad.  The  mother  said 
she  had  never  slept,  but  the  sister  and 
daughter  said  they  had  slept  as  usuaL 
They  were  buried  in  the  snow  for  five 
weeks.  The  particulars  related  were  ob- 
tained and  attested  on  the  1 6th  of  May^ 
i7S5f  by  the  intendant  authorised  to  take 
the  examination. 


THE    StA!K)Jf- 


The  ia&beami  oa  tlio  hcilgcs  lie. 

The  ioadi  wind!  mummra  numroor  soft  ; 
The  nukidi  hacg  out  while  cloth e«  lo  dry 

Around  the  clder^ckirted  eroft : 
A  cJilm  of  pleaaare  Ittteni  round, 

And  limoftt  whispers  Winter  by  i 
While  Fimey  dre^tui  of  Summer's  •ound, 

And  quiet  rapture  £lk  the  eye. 

Thus  Nature  uf  the  Spring  will  drcain 

Whtic  ftouth  windft  thaw  ^  but  soon  again 
Frott  tjhre&thes  upon  the  itifl*ning  sireasn, 

And  numbi  it  into  iee  :  the  pliin 
Soon  wcftfi  tta  moumtng  garb  of  white  ; 

And  icicles^  that  fret  al  noon. 
Will  eke  their  icy  tails  at  night 

Beneath  the  cliilly  stars  mad  moon, 

Kature  soon  sickens  of  her  joyt. 

And  all  is  s&d  and  dumb  again. 
Save  merry  shouts  of  sliding  hoys 

About  the  fro«cn  furrow'd  plain. 
The  foddcring-boy  forgets  his  song* 

And  silent  goes  with  folded  arms ; 
And  croodltng  shepherds  beod  along. 

Crouching  (o  the  whtzdug  storms. 

Ciart'M  Shepherd**  Calendar, 

— h.  m, 

Fiibruary  5.     Day  breaks    -     .     5  Q5 
Stin  rises  ,     .     .     7  21 

sets    ...     4  39 

Twilight  ends.    .     6  35 
A  few  crocuses  are  usually  in  flower  on 
warm  banksi  and  in  sunny  places. 


1<S85.  February  6th.  King  Charles  11, 
died,  agied  54.  On  the  2nd  he  was  seited 
in  bed  with  an  apopteclic  fit,  of  which  he 
had  instantly  died  had  not  Dr,  King:  (in- 
curred the  penalty  of  the*  law  by  bleeding 
him  in  the  very  paroxysm,  without  await- 
itig  the  coming  of  the  other  physicians. 
For  this  senrice  the  privy  council  ordered 
the  doctor  £1000,  which  was  nerer  paid 
lo  him.* 

When  the  king's  life  was  despaired  of, 

•  Evelyn.     Grangerf 


two  bishops  came  to  exercise  their  function 
by  reading  the  appointed  forms  of  prayer. 
VVhen  they  read  to  the  part  exhorting  a 
tick  person  to  make  a  confession  of  his 
sins,  one  of  them,  Kenn,  bishop  of  Batli 
and  Wells,  told  Charles  "  it  was  not  an 
obti^ation,'^  and  enquired  if  he  was  sorry 
for  his  sins;  Charles  E>aid  he  was,  and  the 
bishop  pronounced  the  absohiiioo.  lie 
then  asked  the  king  if  lie  pleased  lo  receive 
the  sacrament,  but  he  made  no  reply ; 
and,  being  pressed  by  the  bishop  seven  " 
i-nes,  only  gave  for  answer,  that  it  ' 
time  enough,  or  that  he  would  think  of  ji 
His  brother,  and  successor  to  the  throng 
the  duke  of  York,  stood  by  the 
desired  the  company  to  stand  awa 
then  asked  the  king  whether  he 
send  for  a  prietit,  lo  which  he  renlff 
"  For  God*s  sake,  brother,  do,  and  l« 
no  time."  The  bishops  were  disroissedl 
father  lluddleston  was  quickly  brought  i 
a  back  stair-case ;  aod  from  him  the  \ 
of  the  church  of  England  received 
host,  and  was  *'  houselled''  according  t<f' 
the  ritual  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
recommended  the  care  of  his  natural  chd* 
dren  to  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  wu 
then  under  his  displeasure,  in  Hollaiid. 
''  He  entreated  the  queen  to  pardon  him," 
says  Evelyn,  "  not  without  cause : "  but 
the  anxieties  he  expressed  on  his  death 
bed  were  chieHy  in  behalf  of  abandoned 
females  whom  hit  profligacy  had  drawn  to 
his  licentious  court. 

'*  Thus,''  says  Evelyn,  "  died  king 
Charles  II.  ;'*  and  a  week  after  the  pro- 
clamation at  Whitehall,  of  James  IL  be 
adds — **  I  can  never  forget  the  inexpres- 
sible luxury  and  profaneness,  gaming, 
and  all  dissoluteness,  as  it  were  tolat 
forgetfulness  of  God  (it  being  Sunday 
evening)  which  this  day  se*nnight  I  was 
witness  of;  the  king  (Charles  II.)  sitting 
and  toying  with  his  concubinesp  Ports* 
mouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarine,  &c.,  a 
French  boy  singing  love  songs  in  that 
glorious  gallery,  whilst  about  twenty  of 
the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute 
persons  were  at  basset  round  a  large  table, 
a  bank  of  at  least  £2000  in  gold  before 
them;  upon  which  two  gentlemen,  who 
were  with  me,  made  reflections  with  asto- 
nishment* Six  days  after  all  was  in  the 
dusll — God  was  incensed  to  make  his 
reign  very  troublesome  and  un prosperous, 
by  wars,  plagues,  6res,  loss  of  reputation^ ^H 
b^  an  universal  neglect  of  the  public,  for^f 
the  love  of  a  volupiuous  and  seiututl  life,** 
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KING  ARTHUR  S  ROUND  TABLE. 

Where  VenU's  Norman  castle  still  upreart  ' 
lis  rafier*d  hall,— that  o'er  the  grassy  foss. 
And  scatier^d  fl  nty  fra^entSi  clad  In  most, 

Oq  yooder  steop  in  naked  state  appears, — . 

liieh-hung  Temains,  the  pride  of  warlike  years. 
Old  ArthurV  Board  i  on  the  cnpacious  round 
Some  British  pen  has  sketch'd  the  names  rtnown*d, 
•  In  marks  obscure,  of  his  immorlal  peers. 

Though  joined,  by  magpie  skill,  with  many  a  rime. 
The  Druid  frame,  linhonor'd,  falls  a  prey 

To  the  «low  vengeance  of  the  wizard,  Time, 
And  fade  ihe  British  cbaracters  away  ; 

Vet  Spenser's  page,  that  cliaiils  in  verse  sublime 
Those  chiefs,  shall  IivCi  unconscious  of  decay. 

liar  ion. 


It  \s  an  ancient  legend  that  iheca5tle  of 
Winchester  was  built  by  the  renowned 
Ling  Arthur,  in  523 ;  but  Dr.  Milner  as- 
ertain*  that  it  was  constructed  in  the 
eign  of  the  Norman  conqueror.  In  its 
4d  chapet^  now  termed  the  county  hall, 

Vou  I* — 6, 


is  Arthur'n  Round  Table*  It  bnnfiB  at  the 
east  end,  and  consist:*  of  stoui  oak  jilant, 
perforated  with  many  bullets,  supposed 
to  hAVG  been  shot  by  Cromwell's  sukicii^ 
It  is  painted  with  a  lig^ure  to  represent 
king  Arthur,  and  with  the  nanifis  of  his 

O 
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twenty-four  knights,  as  they  are  fstuiotJ  in 
the  romances  of  the  fourieenlhand  fifieenlli 
centuries.*  It  is  represented  by  the  above 
enjrraving, 

Kiog  Artbnr*s  round  table  was  believed 
to  have  been  actually  madt?,  and  placed 
in  Winchesler  castle  by  hims*flf;  and 
was  exhibited,  as  bis  veritable  table, 
by  king  Henry  VIIL,  to  ihe  emperor 
Charles  V,     Hence  Drayton  sings — 

And  M)  great  AithuT*t  scat  ould  Wincbestcr 

pr«foi-aj 
Whose  ould  rouad  tabto  jet  she  vauateih  to 

bo  hcr»* 

It  is  certain  that  among  the  learned,  at 
ihe  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century »  it 
wai  not  generally  credited  tliat  tliis  had 
really  and  tnily  been  the  tabic  of  the  re- 
nowned king  Arthur.  There  is  now  evi- 
dence that  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  king  Stephen.  In  Ihe  twelfth 
and  succeeding  centuries,  knights  who 
were  accustomed  to  perform  fents  of 
chivalry  used  to  asi^rnhle  at  a  (able  of  ihif^ 
form  to  avoid  disputes  for  precedency. 
From  this  usage,  the  tournaments  them- 
selves obtained  the  name  of  the  Roimd 
Tahle,  and  are  so  called  in  the  records  of 
the  times  • 

ArihuKs  round  table  was  mentioned 
two  centuries  and  a-half  ago^  by  Paulus 
Jovius,  who  relates  the  emperors  visit  to 
it,  and  states  lliat  many  marks  of  its 
antitjuity  had  been  destroyed,  that  the 
names  of  the  knights  were  then  just  written 
afresh,  and  the  table,  with  its  ornaments, 
newly  repaired  .f 

It  IS  agreed  that  this  \^estige  of  former 
times  is  of  a  date  c^uiteas  early  as  Stephen, 
earl  of  Bologn,  and  Mortaigne,  who,  in 
1 1 35,  achieved  the  chivalrous  feat  of 
seiimg  the  crown  of  England*  vfliich  hud 
been  settled  on  the  empress  Maud,  as 
sole  desccndam  nf  Henry  L  The  round 
table  at  Winchester,  therefore,  is  at  least 
seven  hundred  years  old. 

The  reign  of  Arthur,  the  celebrated 
**  British  king,"  seems  to  have  been  taken 
on  the  authority  of  the  no  less  celebrated 
Geoffrey  of  Mon mouthy  the  monkish  his- 
torian, in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  sufficient  lo  add,  thai, 
besides  the  old  romance,  there  is  a  ballad, 
etlled  "  The  Noble  Acts  of  Kinjj  Arthur, 
ind  the  Knights  of  the  Rouud  Table; 
with    the   \'aliaiit  Althievemenls   of  Sir 


*  MUfiirr*!  tfittory  of  Winchester. 
f  Hist,  of  Wiii«besl«r,  by  Waitoo. 


Lancelot  du  T^ke  j  to  the  tune  of  Flying 
Fame.**     The  ballad  commences  thust — 

When  Arthur  6r$t  ia  courl  bcgsn» 

And  Wita  approved  king  ; 
Dy  force  of  anns  grest  victories  won. 

And  couqiiesl  hoiAC  did  briti;;;  : 
Tbc-m  into  BriUia  straight  he  lauic^ 

Wh^ri5  Bfty  good  mnd  able 
Kniij^bts  then  rppaireJ  unio  htm. 

Which  were  of  the  Roimd  Tahle** 


CILVRLES  IL 
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In  the  diary  of  Mr.  Pepys,  who  in 
reign  of  Charles  H.,  as  secretary  to 
navyandmilttary  secretary,  was  constanll) 
at  VVhitehall,  and  well  acquainted  with  '' 
affairs,  there  are  numerous  traits 
king*s   public  and  private  condu< 
the  manners  of  the  court, 

Estracttftom  Fqnf$*%  Diary, 

1663.  May  15.  '*  The  king  dc-,., 
nothing  but  pleasures,  and  hates  the  »ep 
sight  or  thought  of  business.  If  any  c 
the  sober  counsellors  give  him  good  ad 
vice,  and  move  him  in  any  thing  that  i$  I 
his  good  and  honor,  the  other  part,  whit,, 
are  his  counsellors  of  pleasure,  take  him 
when  he  is  with  my  lady  Casllemaioe,  and 
ill  a  humour  of  delight,  and  tlien  persuade 
him  that  he  ought  not  lo  hear  nor  listen 
to  the  advice  of  those  old  dotards  or  coui^-j 
scllors  that  were  heretofore  his  eoemie 
whea,  God  knows,  it  is  they  that  now-; 
days  do  most  study  his  honor.*' 

1666.  December  8,  "  Mr.  Cowte 
heard  Tom  Killigrew  publicly  tell  „,. 
king  that  his  matters  were  coming  into  j 
very  Ul  state,  but  that  yet  tliere  was  a  ^ 
to  help  all.  Says  he,  *  Tlnere  is  a  gt,^ 
honest,  able  man^  that  I  could  name,  tha 
if  your  majesty  would  employ,  and  com 
mand  to  see  all  well  executed,  all  thing 
vrould  soon  be  mended ;  and  tliis  is  oti 
Charles  Stuart,  who  now  spends  his  tin 
in  employing  his  lips  about  the  court,  at 
halh  no  other  employment ;  but,  if  yo«- 
would  give  him  this  employment,  be  werti 
the  fittest  man  in  the  world  to  perform  u/J 
The  king  do  not  profit  by  any  of  this,  bu 
bys  all  aside,  and  remembers  nothing 
but  to  his  pleasures  again  ;  which  it 
sorrowful  consolation.** 

14.     "Met  my   good  frien 

Mr,  Evelyn,  and  walked  with  him  a  goc 
whilst  lamenting  our  condition  for  wan 

•  CoUsctioB  ©f  Old  Balladi.  172(5,  U.  21. 
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€>r  good  coojicil,  attd  ilie  king's  miudlng 
of  His  businesf  and  servants/* 

19.     Tor   the   want   of  pay  to 

the  household  **  raany  of  Hie  mu^ic  are 
mmiy  to  sUrre,  Ihey  being  five  year* 
bdiiod  hand :  nay,  Evans,  ilie  famous 
man  upon  the  harp,  having  nol  his  equal 
in  the  wofldi  did  the  other  day  d»e  for 
mere  want,  and  was  fain  to  be  buried  at 
the  alms  of  the  parish,  and  carrial  lo  his 
grire  in  the  dark,  at  night,  without  one 
link,  but  that  Mr.  flingstoa  met  it  by 
ckaoce,  and  did  give  12d  to  buy  two  or 
three." 

1667*  April  W.  "Took  a  turn  with 
Mr.  Evelyn,  with  whom  I  walked  two 
boars,  talking  of  the  badness  of  the  go- 
vemmeoty  where  nothing  but  wickedneits, 
and  wicked  men  and  women,  commanded 
the  king  i  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  gain- 
ti^mty  thing  that  relates  to  his  pleasures. 
Mr*  Erelyn  tells  me  of  sev^hil  of  the 
■Mini  aervaots  of  the  court  lacking  bread, 
Jte  have  not  received  a  farthing  wages 
'^  the  king^s  coming  in.  Want  of 
at  tiie  council  the  other  day  ;  Wooly 
_  to  have  found  it,  and,  being  called, 
tell  the  king  to  bis  face  the  reason  of 

Jane  23.    "  Mr,  Povey  tells  me 

\  Opioton  that  it  is  out  of  possibility  for 

to  escsLpe  being:  tindone,  there  being 

hing  in  our  power  to  do  that  is  neces- 

'  for  the  saving  us :  a  lazy  prince,  no 

-^nciU,    no   money,    no    reputation    at 

om«  or  abroad.     The  king  hath   taken 

» times  more  care  and  pains  in  making 

riends    between    lady    Castlemainc   and 

iMrs,  Stewart,  when  they  have  fallen  o\% 

ItfiaD  ever  he  did  to  save  the  kingdom ; 

V,  upon  any  falling  out  between   my 

ay  Castlemaine's  nurse  and  her  woman, 

lady  C,   hath  often  said  she  wnuld 

ke  the  king  to  make  them  friends  and.be 

uiet^  which  Peking  hath  been  fain  to  do." 

July  27.     *'  Went  to  visit  Sir  G, 

Caftwright.     He  tells  me  that  the  court 

I  in  a  fiir  way  to  ruin  a! I  for  their  plea* 

ares ;  and  that  he  himself  bath  taken  the 

[iberty  to  tell  the  king  the  necessity  of 

llbriog,  at  least,  a  show  of  religion  in  tiie 

Dvemraent,  and  sobriety ;  and  that  it  was 

at  that  did  set  tip  and  keep  up  Oliver:'* 

—  29,     **  The  king  maae  a  short, 

nd  no  very  pleasing  speech  to  (he  bouse 

T  commons^  not  at  all  gi^ng  tliem  thanks 

their  readiness  to  come  up  to  toiA^n  at 

kit  busy  time  ;  but  told  them  that  he  did 

unk  be  should  have  had  occasion  for  them, 

i  had  Qooe^  and  therefore  he  did  dismiss 


them  tiU  OctoUr ;  and  tlwt  he  did  wonder 
any  should  oiler  lo  hrin^  m  a  suspicion 
that  he  intt<ttded  lu  r\ile  by  an  army,  and 
so  bade  them  go  and  settU'  the  inindj  of 
the  country  in  that  particular,  Tliug  they 
are  dismissed,  to  tlieir  general  great  dis- 
taste, to  see  tltemselvcs  so  fooled,  and  the 
nation  certain  of  ruin  ;  while  tlie  king, 
they  set,  ts  only  governed  by  hts  women^ 
and  roguea  about  him.  They  do  all  give 
up  the  kmgdom  for  lost  Uiat  I  speak  to; 
and  do  bt-ar  what  the  king  says  how  he 
and  the  duke  of  York  do  do  wliat  tliey 
cai>  lo  get  up  an  army,  that  they  may 
Deed  no  more  pari Lamf^t its ;  aiid  bow  my 
iady  Castle mame  hulli  said  to  the  king, 
that  he  must  rule  by  an  army,  or  all 
would  be  lost.  The  kingdom  i^ever  in  so 
troubled  a  condition  in  this  world  as  now« 
To  Whitehall,  and  looking  out  of  ibfe 
window  into  the  garden,  1  saw  the  king^ 
whom  I  have  not  had  any  desire  to  se# 
since  the  Dutch  came  u|x»i  the  wars  to 
Sheemess,  for  shame  that  I  should  see 
him,  or  he  me,  afler  ituch  a  dishonour 
With  him,  in  the  garden,  two  or  three 
idle  lords;  and  instantly  afier  him,  in 
another  walk,  my  lady  CasUemaine — bow 
imperious  this  woman  is,  and  hectors  the 
king  to  whatever  she  will.  She  is  come 
to^ay,  when,  one  would  ihink,  bis  mind 
should  be  full  of  some  other  cares,  havtng 
but  this  morning  broken  up  such  a  parlia- 
tnent,  with  so  much  discontent,  and  so 
many  wants  upon  him.  There  is  not  an 
otficer  in  the  house,  almost,  but  curses  him 
for  letting  them  starve,  and  there  is  not  a 
farthing  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the 
buying  them  bread »'' 

1667-8.  Feb.  13.  "Tom  Killigrew 
hath  a  fee  out  of  the  wardrobe  for  cap 
and  bells,  under  the  title  of  the  king^ 
fool  or  jester  ;  and  may  revile  or  jeer  any 
body,  the  g real ent  person,  without  offence, 
by  llie  privilege  01  his  place.*' 

Dec,   a.     "  To    Wbiteliall— saw 

all  the  ladies,  and  heard  the  silly  discourse 
of  ihe  king  wttli  his  people  about  him^ 
telling  a  story  of  my  lord  Jtochesler.'^ 

1668-9.  Feb,  U,  **  The  king,  dining 
yesterday  at  llie  Dutch  ambassador's,  after 
dinner  they  drank,  and  were  pieity  merry  : 
among  the  king*s  company  was  that  worthy 
fellow  my  lord  of  Itochester,  and  Tom 
Killigrew,  whose  mirihand  raillery  ofl'end- 
ed  the  former  *o  much  that  be  did  give 
Tom  Killigrew  abo)t  on  the  ear,  in  the 
king*s  presence ;  which  do  give  much 
offence  to  the  people  here,  lo  see  how 
cheap  the  kmg  makes  himself,  and  the 
G  2 
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more   for   that   llie  king   liaih    not   only 

Sassed  by  the  thinp,  and  pardoiietl  ii  to 
tochcster  already^  but  ibis  very  mornirjg 
the  king  did  |mblicly  walk  up  and  dt)wn, 
and  Rochester  I  saw  with  him  as  free  as 
ever>  to  the  king's  everhsting  shame  to 
have  so  idle  n  rogue  Ins  cotnpanion/' 

1667.  Sept.  3.  **  I  dined  with  Sir 
G.Carteret(vic€H;hamberlain);  after  dinner 
T  was  witness  of  a  horrid  rating  which 
Mr.  Ashburnham,  as  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  king*s  bed-chamber,  did  give  Mr, 
Townshend  (officer  of  the  wardrobe),  for 
want  of  linen  for  the  king's  person,  which 
he  swore  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  that 
the  king  would  not  endure  it,  and  Chat  his 
father  would  have  hanged  his  wardrobe 
man,  should  he  have  been  served  so ;  the 
king  having  at  this  day  no  handker- 
chiefs, and  but  three  bands  to  his  neek. 
Mr.  Townshend  pleaded  want  of  money, 
and  the  owing  of  the  linen-draper  £5000; 
but  still  this  old  man  (Mr.  Ashburnham), 
like  an  old  loving  servant,  did  cry  out  for 
the  king's  person  to  be  so  neglected. — 
When  he  was  gone,  Mr,  Townshend  told 
me  that  it  is  the  grooms'  taking  away  the 
kitig*3  linen  at  the  quarterns  end,  as  their 
fee^i,  which  makes  this  great  want;  for, 
whether  Uie  king  can  gfil  it  or  no,  they 
will  run  away  at  the  quarter's  end  with 
what  he  hath  had,  tel  the  king  get  more 
as  he  can/' 


I 
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Waller,  in  a  letter  la  St.  Evremond, 
mentions  Charles's  vexation  under  the 
pillagG  he  suffered  from  his  ill-paid 
household. 

"  Last  night,"  sayi  Waller,  "  I  supped 
at  lord  U.'s  with  a  select  party.  The 
most  perfect  good^humour  was  sopported 
through  tlie  whole  e%'ening ;  nor  was  it  in 
the  least  disturbed,  when,  unexpectedly, 
towards  the  end  of  it,  the  king  came  in. 
*  Something  has  vexed  him,*  said  Roches- 
ter ;  *  he  never  does  me  this  honor*  but 
when  he  is  in  an  ill  humor. '  "  The  fol- 
lowing dialogue,  or  something  very  like 
it,  then  ensued  : 

**  The  king.  How  the  devil  have  I  got 
here?  The  knaves  have  sold  every  cloak 
in  the  wardrobe, 

"  RtKketUr.  Those  knaves  are  fools. 
Thai  ii  a  part  of  dress,  which,  for  their 
own  fakes,  your  majesty  ought  never  to  be 
without. 

<•  Tht  king.  Pshaw  !— I'm  vexed  ! 

**  HiH'ketter.  I  hate  stilt  life— t*m  glud 
of  il.  Your  majesty  is  never  so  enter* 
taining  as  when 


**  T/te  hing.  Ridiculous  t— I  believe  the 
English  are"  the  most  untraciablc  people 
upon  earth. 

**  RofhesUr,  I  most  humbly  beg  yoitr 
majesty*s  pardon,  if  I  presume  iu  that 
respect. 

**  The  king.  You  would  find  ihem  so 
were  you  in  my  place,  and  obliged  to 
govern. 

"  Rack  faster.  Were  I  in  your  majesty's 
place  I  would  not  govern  at  alL^ 

The  dialogue  proceeded,  and  Rochester 
retorted^  by  alluding  to  the  king's  habits, 
and  referring  him  to  a  prelate. 

**  Rochesttr.  ^ let  the  bishop  of 

Salisbury  deny  it  if  he  can. 

"  The  king.  He  died  last  mght ;  hive 
you  a  mind  to  succeed  him  ? 

"  HiKhemter.  On  condition  that  I  sh^tl 
fieither  be  called  upon  to  preach  on  the 
thirtieth  of  January,  nor  on  the  iwen^ 
ninth  of  May* 

**  The  king*  Those  conditions  are  curi- 
ous. Yon  object  to  the  first,  1  suppose^ 
because  il  would  he  a  melancholy  sub- 
ject; hnt  the  other — - 

**  Rochester,  Would  be  a  melancholj 
subject  too." 


I 
I 
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The  Rev,  Mr.  Granger,  the  most  chari- 
table, and  least  prejudiced  of  htogmphicai 
historians,  says,  that  **  Charles  IL,  thougli 
a  geniu9,  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
every  principle  of  sound  policy  ;  and»  in 
appearance,  without  propensity  to  tyranny, 
made  no  scruple  of  embracir»g  such  mea- 
sure* as  were  destructive  to  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  his  people.  He 
chose  rather  to  be  a  pensioner  to  France^ 
than  the  arbiter  of  Europe  ;  and  lo  sacri* 
Hce  the  independence  of  nis  kingdom,  and 
tlte  happiness  of  his  subjects,  than  to 
resist  his  attachment  to  indolence  and 
pleasure.  He,  under  the  veil  of  openness 
and  candour,  concealed  the  deepest  and 
most  dangerous  dissimulation.  Though 
he  was  a  slave  to  love,  he  appears  to  have 
been  an  entire  stmnger  to  the  softer  senti- 
ments of  pity  and  compassion.  He  was 
gay,  affable,  and  polite ;  and  knew  liow 
to  win  the  hearts,  when  he  cotild  no  longer 
gain  the  esteem  of  mankind.'* 


A  cheerful  Glms, 

On  the  proclamation  of  .lames  IL,  in 
the  market  place  of  Bromlev,  by  the 
Shenff  of  Kent,  the  commander  of  the 
Kentish  troop,  two  of  the  king's  trumpets, 


other  officers,  they  dinfik  U^e  king'i 
heaUh  in  a  Hint  gluss  gf  a  yatd  long.* 


0»  Daess,  tump.  CuiiRLES  11. 

The  Monmouth,  or  military  cock  of 
the  bat,  was  much  worn  in  Ihis  reign,  and 
coniinued  a  considerable  time  m  fashion. 
The  periwig,  which  had  been  long  u&eU 
in  France,  was  introduced  into  England 
soon  after  the  Restorution, 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  large 
black  wig  which  Dr*  U.  liawlinsoii  be- 
queathed, among  otlier  things  of  much 
less  consideration,  to  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, was  worn  by  Charles  IL 

Some  were  greatly  scandalized  at  this 
article  of  dress,  as  equally  indecent  with 
long  hair ;  ati^  more  culpable,  because 
more  unnatural.  Many  preachers  'm* 
reighed  against  it  tn  their  sermons,  and 
cot  their  hair  shorter,  to  express  their  ab^ 
horreoce  of  the  reiarnm<5  mode* 

It  was  observed  that  a  periwig  pro- 
aired  many  persons  a  respect,  and  even 
veneration,  which  they  were  strangers  to 
before,  and  to  which  they  had  r^ot  the 
least  claim  from  their  personal  merit. 
Tlie  judges  and  physicians,  who  thoroughly 
understood  this  magic  of  thi?  wig,  gave  it 
all  the  advantage  of  leugth,  as  well  as 
»ize* 

The  extravagant  fondess  of  some  men 
for  this  unnatural  omaioent  is  scarcely 
credible.  It  is  related,  of  a  country  gen- 
tkmaii»  that  he  employed  a  painter  to 
ptaee  periwigs  upon  the  heads  of  several 
of  Vandyck*9  portraits. 

Anthony  Wood  informs  us  that  Nath. 
Vincent,  D.  D.,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
the  king,  preached  before  him  at  New- 
market, in  a  long  periwig,  and  Holland 
sleeves,  according  to  the  then  fashion  fur 
gentlemen ;  and  that  his  majesty  was  so 
o tended  at  it,  that  he  commanded  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  chauccUor  to  the 
unirersity  of  Cambridge,  tosee  the  statutes 
concerning  decency  of  apparel  put  in  ex- 
ecution ;  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Tlic  lace  neckcloth  became  in  fashion  in 
this,  and  continued  to  be  worn  in  the  two 
follovring  reigns. 

Open  sleeves,  pantaloons,  and  shoulder 
knotSy  were  also  wurn  at  this  period, 
vrluc  h  was  the  aera  of  shoe-buckles  :  but 
ordinary  people,  and  such  as  affected 
plainness  in  iheir  garb,  continued  for  a 

•  Evdyn'i  Piary,  Feb.  10.     1685. 


long  lime  after  to  wear  tlrings  in  ilieir 
shoes. 

The  clerical  habil  seems  not  to  have 
been  worn  in  its  present  form,  before  thit 
reiini* 

Thiers,  in  his  "Treatise  of  Perukes/ 
informs  us  tliat  no  ecclesiastic  wore  a 
band  before  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  a  peruke  before  the  Hestorationi 
The  clerical  baud,  which  was  first  worn 
with  brood  lappets,  apparently  had  its 
origin  from  the  filing  band,  which  is  di- 
vided under  the  chin. 

The  ladies'  hair  was  curled  and  frizzled 
with  the  nicest  art,  and  they  frequently 
set  it  off  with  **  heart  breakers'* — ^artilicial 
curls*  Sometimes  a  string  of  pearls,  or 
an  ornament  of  riband,  was  worn  on  the 
head  ;  and,  tn  tlie  tatter  part  of  this  reign, 
hoods  of  various  kinds  were  ia  fashion. 

I'alclung  and  painting  the  face,  than 
whicti  nothing  was  more  common  in 
France,  was  also  tou  common  among  the 
ladies  in  England,  But,  what  was  much 
woise,  they  aifected  a  mean  betwixt  dress 
and  nakedness,  which  occasioned  the 
publication  of  a  book  entitled  "A  just 
atid  seasonable  reprehension  of  rvake^l 
Breasts  and  Shoulders,  with  a  Preface  by 
llichard  Baxter." 

It  appears,  from  the*  "  Memoires  de 
Grammont,*'  that  green  stockings  were 
worn  by  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
the  English  court." 


I 


In  Pepys- s  very  minute  and  ever  interest- 
ing Diary,  there  are  many  curious  parti- 
culars relating  to  dress.  He  notes  down 
of  his  wearing  of  great  skirts,  and  a  white 
suit  with  silver  lace  to  the  coat ;  and  that 
he  had  come  home  a  black  **•  cjinlot^ 
cloak  with  gold  buttons,  and  a  silk  suit/' 
On  a  Sunday  he  called  at  his  father's  H 
change  his  long  black  cloak  for  a  ihoti 
one,  "  long  cloaks  being  quite  out ;"  ana 
he  tells  us  of  his  brother  bringing  him  hi^t 
^Mackanapes  coat  with  silver  buttons." 
This  was  before  t6d2,  in  the  March  of 
which  year  he  writes,  "  By  and  by  comes 
La  Belle  Pierce  to  see  my  wife,  and  to 
Wing  her  a  pair  of  perukes  of  hair,  as  the 
fashion  is  for  ladieis  to  wear ;  which  are 
pretty,  and  of  my  wife's  own  hair."  Next 
month  he  says,  **  Went  with  my  wife  by 
coach  to  the  New  (Exeter)  Exchange,  to 
buy  her  same  things;  where  we  saw  some 
new-fashion  petticoats  of  sarsnet,  with  a 

•  GriLDgvr. 


mtifmf  mmmf*  7W  ktiw  10^  iMnd  M 
teidwiiklM^  ■timihH  by  ifce  JMtoa  cf 
IbMpr,  Imif  CmOmmiatmiit  wmmLAt 

m  hm  haiL    Bm  wha^t  wO^  Ma.  mma, 

mom   ihfe  fiiBiiil  htmaar  I  mik  I  ever 

OcKpbcr  dO.     <'Xttimwl^»I 

wu  la«  meodi.  B«ti  11  balk  duefly 
vjieii  Ifmn  »  la/ti*^  out  to  dmlies  ^ 
mfmMwaA  wm\  wn*  tor  ber  about  £1 2 
aiil  fafiwyitlf  Jto  orlhembotti;  haTuig 
■Mji  mwmf  ■  «dnf  ckiak,  two  new  doth 
tltirf0«  Macl^  ptein,  both;  anew  shas 
yowA^  tHmmeJ  with  gold  buttonf  and 
Iwwl,  with  a  new  hat^  aitd  silk  tops  Tor 
Wy  l#|i— two  pcniwi^  ooe  whereof 
tM  Ri«  £3^  and  the  other  4 Of.  1  have 
warn  ii#ii>ar  yet,  but  I  wiU  begin  next 
hmriiIi,  God  wilttDg.'* 

^—Kof ember  30.  **  Put  on  my  best 
black  cliyCh  »iii(«  tntitrned  wiih  scarlet 
HbbMiii  9^  tieut,  with  my  cloak  lined 
with  i^fllvii,  and  a  new  liea»er,  which 
altogHher  ti  vet*  noble,  with  my  black 
■ilk  kftit  ctrionf  1  l>ought  a  month  ago.** 

ir;iiri-4,  FpbrMErry  1,  "I  did  gi»c  my 
wift  *  <lie<Might-colorea 

CO. 1 1  lih  a  gold  edging 

in  I  11'  .  I  it^  tuiii  vv.i*  the  lace  of  my 
wiU\  Im  I  |M  ihct«ii  iUni  %Ue  had  on  when 
I  ttiuifHtJ  Uir.  Ho  i»  gone  into  Holland 
to  i*«k  hit  fortune/* 

Ma.     "Tlw  duke  (of  York) 


dU  taiMSi  wiA  Ac  dhAcu     QffBt  pi^ 
paaiicMi  fcr  bis  speedy  icCbth  to  sea.    I 
s>»  Ibb  t^  OS  bis  ba#  oooi  aad  1 
cuf  cica  ovci  wnh  nlaca  tcit^^ 
1€6S,May14,    •*  Ta  drastic  il  1 
trSmd;^;    ny  wift  vtiy 
ycOiOfw  biid*iMtye  bood,  is  te  1 


mj  new 


net.  **  After  disiBer  I  |Mst  «Q  1 
cupcloci  sttit;  lb«  best  tiMt] 
m  myhfe,  tbe  s«t  oomSMm, 
me  above  £f  4.  la  ibis  I  vent  to  Gol£^ 
tmiib  t  Halt,  to  ibe  botial  of  Sir  Tboansl 
Viner  [sberiT  of  Loodoo  t648^Lof4] 
Mmr  1654];  which  ball,  and  Haber- 
dasher's  also,  was  so  full  of  people,  thai  I 
we  were  fain,  for  ease  and  coolness,  Ul] 
go  forth  to  Paternoster  Row,  to  cbooaal 
me  a  silk  to  make  me  a  plain  ordmafy  | 
soiL^ 

June  11.  •*  Walking  in  the  gal- 
leries at  Whitehall,  I  find  the  ladies  of  J 
honor  dressed  in  their  riding  garbs,  with 
coats  and  doublets  with  deep  skirts,  just 
for  all  the  world  like  mine,  and  their  J 
doublets  buttoned  up  the  breast,  with 
perriwigs  and  with  hats  ;  so  that,  only  for 
a  long  petticoat  dragging  under  their 
men's  coats,  nobody  would  take  them  for 
women  in  any  point  whatever;  which 
was  an  odd  sight,  and  a  sight  that  did  not 
please  me," 

July  31.     "  In  my  new  colored 

silk  suit,  and  coat  trimmed  with  gold 
buttons,  and  gold  broad  lace  rouud  my 
hands,  very  rich  and  fine/* 

September  3.  *•  Put  on  my  co- 
lored silk  suit,  very  fine,  nnd  my  new 
per  ri  wig  bough  I  a  good  while  since,  but 
durst  not  wear  it  becduse  the  plag\ie  was 


ra  WesUBiiisicr  wben  I  bought  it;  and  it 
ii  a  woader  what  wiU  be  the  faibion  ailer 
the  plague  is  done,  as  to  perriwigs,  for 
Qobodj  wilt  dare  to  buy  uny  hair,  for  fear 
that  it  had  been  cut  olf  of  the  tieads  of 
j>eopIe  dead  with  the  plague." 
1666,  October  8.  **Tlie  king  halli 
day  in  council  declared  his  rcsolu- 
f  Jetting  a  fashion  for  clothes  which 
*  nei-er  alter." 

« 13.      "To  Whitehall;    and 

there  the  duke  of  York  was  just  come  in 

from  h anting.      So  I  stood  and  saw  him 

diess  himself,  and  try  on  his  vest ,  which 

I  king*!  new  fashion,  and  he  will  be 

good  and  all  on  Monday  next, 

be  whole  court :   it  is  a  fashion  the 

riing  says  be  will  never  change.'* 

15.  **T»us  day  the  king 
ilwgiio  to  put  ou  his  ve^t,  and  I  did  see 
JiFrera]  persons  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
land  commons  loo,  great  courtiers  who  arc 
\  il;  being  a  long  cassock  close  to  the 
djr,  of  black  cloth,  and  pinked  with 
kite  ailk  under  il»  and  a  coat  over  it, 
fiBdthe    I^  "'J   with    black    riband 

litiem  pig'  and  upon  the  whole 

[  wiih  tip  y  keep  it,  for  it  is  a 

fine  '  Moe  garment.'' 

'Lady  C_ ii;lU  me  the  ladies  are 

k  go  into  a  new  fashion  <ihonly,  and  that 

to  wear  short  coats  ubove  theii  ancles  ; 

vriich  she  and  I  do  not  like;    but  con- 

lelude  thiA  long  train  to  be  mighty  gracefuL 

17Lh.     "The  court  is  full  of 

1,  only  my  lord  St.  Albans  not  pinked, 

|1iut  plain  black ;  and  they  say  the  king 

pyi,  the  pinking  upon  white  makes  thera 

look  loo  much  like  magpies^   and   hath 

^pok«o  one  of  plain  velvc^t/'^ 

ik 2oa».    **  They  talk  that  the 


L^ueen  hath  a  great  mind  to  have  the  feet 
LSiKn^  which  she  loves  mightily/* 

^  November  2,    *'To  the   liall  at 

bigbl  at  court,  it  being  the  queen's  birlh- 

fiay,   and   now  the  house  grew  full,  and 

Jibe  candles  light,  and  the  king  and  queen, 

liDd  ail  the  ladies,  sat;  and  it  was  indeed 

|t  glorious  sight  to  >»ee  Mrs.  Stewart  in 

black  and  white  lace,  and  her  head  and 

houlders  dressed  with  diamonds^  and  the 

like   many   great   ladies   more,  only   the 

lueen   none;   and  the  king  in  his   rich 

test  of  some  rich  silk  and   silver  trim- 

ng,  81  the  duke  of  York  and  all  the 

ancers   were,  some  of  cloth  of  silver, 

nd  others  of  other  sorts^  exceeding  rich 

-the  ladies  all  most  excellently  dressed 

rich   petiicoals  and  gowns,  and   dia- 

bonds  and  pearU.'* 


November     23.      "  Mr.   Bfttilier 

tells  me  the  king  of  France  hath»  in  dcfi-  m 
ance  to  the  king  of  En^vland^  caused  all  I 
his  footmen  to  be  put  into  vests,  and  that 
the  nobleinen  of  trance  will  do  the  like; 
which,  if  true,  is  the  great^t  indignity 
ever  done  by  one  prince  to  another,  and 
would  excite  a  stone  to  be  revenged ;  and 
1  hope  our  king  will,  if  it  be  so." 

166(J-7,  February  4.  "  My  wife  and 
I  out  to  the  duke*s  playhouse — very  full 
of  great  company ;  among  others,  Mrs, 
Stewart,  very  fine,  with  her  locks  done 
up  with  puffs,  as  mj  wife  calls  them; 
and  several  other  ladies  had  their  hair  so, 
though  I  do  not  like  it;  but  my  wife  do 
mightily  ;  but  it  is  only  because  she  see* 
it  is  the  fashion.'* 

1667,  March  29.  "To  a  perriwig 
maker's,  and  there  bought  two  perriwigs, 
mighty  fine  indeed,  too  fine,  I  thought, 
for  me,  but  he  persuaded  me,  and  I  did 
buy  them  for  £4,  10*.  the  two.  31st.  To 
church,  and  with  my  mourning,  very 
handsome,  and  new  perriwigs  make  a 
great  show," 

December  8.     «To    Whitehall, 

where  I  saw  llie  duchess  of  York  in  a 
fine  dress  of  second  mourning  for  her 
mother,  being  black,  edged  willi  erminei 
go  to  make  her  first  visit  to  the  queen 
since  the  duke  of  York**  being  sick.'* 

1668,  March  26th,  "To  the  duke  of 
York's  house  to  see  the  new  play,  called 
*  The  Man  is  the  Master  f  when  the 
house  was  (for  the  hour)*  it  being  not  ont 
o'clock, very  full.  My  wife  extraordinary 
fine  in  her  flower-tabby  suit,  and  every 
body  in  love  with  it ;  and  indeed  she  is 
very  handsome  in  it/' 


There  is  a  curiou^i  trait  in  the  personal 
ciiaracter  of  Charles  IL  ''lie  took  de- 
litjlit,"  says  Mr.  Evelyn,  ^*  in  having  a 
number  of  little  spaniels  follow  him,  and 
tie  down  in  the  bed  chamber,  where  he 
often  suffered  the  bitches  to  puppy  and 
give  suck,  which  rendered  it  very  offen- 
sive, and  indeed  made  the  whole  court 
nasty  and  stinking/* 


Wilful  Liven. 

The'mark  tliey  shoot  at,  the  end  they 
look  for,  the  heaven  they  desire,  is  only 
their  own  present  pleaaure  and  private 
profit;  whereby  they  plainly  declare  of 
whose  school,  of  what  religion  they  be : 
that  is,  epicures  in  living,  and  A3eo*  in 
doctrine.     Aichwn, , 
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A  WALii  IN  Winter. 
[For  tho  Year  Book,] 

HeaUhy  and  hearty^andslronf  of  Umb^ 
on  a  shsrp  cold  fmty  morning,  1  clap 
on  my  liai,  buiion  up  my  coal,  draw  on 
my  i^loves^  and  am  off  with  a  jfritnd  for  a 
walk 

Over  the  ttilU  and  Ur  ftwmy. 

We  foot  ii|  and  crush  the  snow  Hglil 
merrily  together.  How  winter-like  is 
yonder  fkrto-yard !  Tliat  solitary  me- 
luDclioly  J  deques — a  Jackass,  with  his  ears 
down,  aud  his  knees  trembling,  b  ilie 
vury  picture  of  ct>!d*  'J  hat  drake  looks 
as  though  his  blood  were  congealed >  and 
he  wanted  a  friendly  handliii|i^  to  ihavv  it, 
as  they  do  his  broiherV  at  Naples  on  the 
day  of  St.  Januurius,  Yonder  goose  on 
one  leg  seems  weighing  ihe  difficulty  of 
jjutling  down  the  other.  The  fowls 
cheetlessly  Iiuddle  together,  ignorant  of 
the  kite  soaring  beauti fully  above  ihem^ 
whetting  hts  beak  on  the  keen  wind* — 
VVheugh  I  what  a  clatter  I  He  has  plumped 
into  the  midst  of  the  poultry,  seized  a 
fine  hen,  and  is  flying  down  the  wind 
with  his  screaming  prey. 

Along  the  lane  where,  in  lummer,  the 
hedgerows  and  banks  are  deliciously  green^ 
and  llie  ear  is  charmed  with  ihe  songs  of 
birdsjthebranchesare  oowbareof  leaves^and 
the  short  herbage  covered  with  the  drifted 
«now,  exeept  close  to  the  tliickly  growing 
roots  of  the  hlackthorn.  Yoii  fowler  with 
his  nets  has  captured  a  lark.  Poor  bird  1 
never  again  will  he  rise  and  take  flight  in 
the  boundless  air, 

At  ke«vien*t  gtle  wingini — 
He  is  destined  to  a  narrow  cage,  and  a 
turf  less  wide  than  his  wings*  Yonder, 
loo,  is  a  sportsman  with  his  gun  aiid 
sideling  looks,  in  search  of  buds,  whom 
hunger  may  wing  witlnn  reach  of  shot^ 
he  IS  perplexed  by  a  whirling  inifie  at  loo 
srreat  a  distance.  There  is  a  skater  on 
the  pool,  and  (he  fish  below  are  doubtless 
wondertn;;  at  the  rumbling  and  liimblm-^ 
above.  1*hat  sparrow  hawk  is  hurrying 
after  a  fieldfate. — Look !    lie  Is  abc^ve  hts 


t76 

object,  see  how  be  hoven ;  h«  stoops — a 
shot  from  the  sportstnan — down  coines 
the  hawk,  not  in  the  beauty  of  a  Aetoe 
swoon,  but  Buttering  in  deathV  agony ; 
and  tne  scared  fieldfare  liasteus  away,  low 
to  ground. 

— ^ Well,  our  walk  out  is  a  long 

one.     We'll  go  into  this  little  inn.    After 
stamping  the  snow  from  our  feel,  we  enter  | 
the  nicely  sanded  passage,   find  a  snog  j 
parlour  with  a  good  clear  fire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  our  host  plac^  before  us  a  primt  I 
piece  of  well  corned  beef,  and  we  les 

Its  weight  by  at  least  two  pounds;  \ 

the  home-brewed  is  capital.  Scarcely] 
two  months  more,  and  wc  shall  have  th^l 
nightingale,  with  his  pipe  and  jug,  in  th«  j 
adjoimng  thickets. 

S.  R,  J. 


Cpurr  Jocularity  in  Cold  ITeather, 

King  Henry  I L  lived  on  terms  of  famlfj 
liarity  and  merriment  with  hrs  great  olfi«| 
cers  of  state,  in  cold  and  siormy  weather;  1 
as  he  was  riding  through  the  streets  of  1 
I^ndon,  with  his  chancellor,  Thomas  k  " 
Hecket,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  king  saw  coming  towards  them 
a  poor  old  man,  in  a  thm  coat,  worn  to 
tatters.  **  Would  it  not  he  a  great  charity," 
»aid  he  to  the  tbuncellor,  *•  to  eive  this 
naked  wretch^  who  is  so  needy  and  infirm, 
a  good  warm  cloak?"  "Certainly," 
answered  the  mini<iter ;  "and  you  do  the 
duty  of  a  king,  in  turning  your  eyes  and 
thoughu  to  such  subjects?'  While  they 
were  thus  talkinjr,  the  man  came  nearer; 
the  king  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  have  a 
good  cloak,  and,  turning  to  tlie  chancellor, 
said,  "  You  shall  have  the  merit  of  this 
good  deed  of  charity;"  then,  suddenly 
lading  hold  on  a  fine  new  scarlet  clottk^ 
lined  with  fur,  which  Becket  had  on,  he 
tried  to  pull  it  from  him,  and,  after  a 
struggle,  in  which  they  had  both  nearly 
fallen  from  their  horses,  the  king  prevailed, 
the  poor  man  had  the  cloak,  and  the  cour- 
tiers lauyhtd,  like  good  courtiers,  at  ilie 
pleasantry  of  the  king«*^ 
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A  CASTLE. 


Acconling;  lo  Dr.  Johnson,  a  castle  ia 

'  a  strong  house  fortified  ;'*  but  ihis  ^ves 

itinle  more  itiformalion  than   the  saying, 

ordmg  to   law,  **  Every  m^uB  house 

I  his  castle;**  or,  Uian  the  line  of  a  song, 

w]dch  say», 

Otit  bottte  is  oar  cutollum. 

A  castle  is  a  fortress,  or  fortification  of 
^  surrounded  by  high  and  I  hick  walls 
Vnce,  with  different  works,  as  repre- 
l  in  the  engraving,  on  Mrhtch  are 
\  figures  to  denote. 

K  Hie  barbacau. 

2    Ditchf  or  moat. 

3.  Wall  of  the  outer  ballium. 

4.  Outer  balliutn. 

5.  Artificial  mount. 

6.  Wall  of  the  inner  balUuin. 
fp  Inner  ballium. 

Keep,  or  dungeon, 
^r-^j  The  harbacan  was  a  watch-tower  for 
Milft  purpose  of  descrying  a  dislant  enemy, 
I  It  seem*  lo  have  had  no  positive  place^ 
i  except  that  it  was  always  an  outwork,  and 
I  frequently  advanced  beyond  the  ditch,  to 
I  which  it  was  joined  by  a  drawbridge,  and 
[  formed  the  ontmnce  inlo  die  castle- 

2.  The  4luhf  which  was  also  called  tlie 


mote,  fosse,  or  graff,  was  either  wet  or 
dry,  according  to  the  circumstaoces  of  the 
situation  ;  when  dry,  there  were  some- 
times subterninean  passages^  through 
which  the  cavalry  could  pass. 

3.  The  Willi  of  the  outer  bailium  was 
within  the  ditch, 'on  the  castle  side*  Tliis 
wall  was  usually  high,  Hanked  ivith  towers, 
and  had  a  parapet^  embattled,  crenellated, 
or  garrettea,  for  mouoting  it. 

4.  Tlie  outer  baUium  was  the  space,  or 
yard,  within  the  outer  wall.  In  the  bal- 
liuni  were  lodgings,  or  barracks,  for  the 
garrison,  and  artiticers ;  wells  for  water; 
and  sometimes  a  monastery, 

5.  An  ariificiul  mimntf  commanding  the 
adjacent  country,  was  often  thrown  up  in 
the  bailium. 

6  The  wali  of  tfnc  inn£r  bulUuTii  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  outer  bailium* 

7.  The  inner  baiihim  was  a  second  en« 
closed  space,  or  yard.  When  a  castle  had 
an  inner  bailium,  which  was  not  always 
the  case,  it  contained  the  buildings,  &c., 
before-mentioned  (4)  as  being  within  the 
baUium. 

6.  The  Aerp,  or  dungeon,  commonly, 
though  not  always,  stood  on  an  eminonce 
in  tlie  centre  ;  sometimes  it  was  emphaLi< 
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or  last  retreat  of  the  garritoti,  and  was 
generally  a  high  f>quare  towi^r  of  four  or 
five  storie^t  having  turrets  at  each  aDglef 
With  »lajr'Ca>ies  in  the  turrets,  Tlie  walk 
of  this  edtttce  were  always  of  an  extraor- 
dinary thickness,  which  enabled  them  to 
exist  longer  than  other  buildings,  and  they 
are  now  alroost  the  only  remains  of  our 
ancient  castles.  In  the  keep,  or  dun^eoni 
the  lord^  or  governor^  bad  bis  state  rooms, 
which  were  little  better  than  gloomy  cells, 
with  chtDks,  or  embrasures,  diminishing 
inwards,  through  which  arrows,  from  long 
and  cross-bows,  might  be  discharged 
against  besiegers.  Some  keeps,  especially 
those  of  small  casllea,  had  not  evpti  these 
conveniences,  but  were  solely  liijhted  by 
a  small  perforation  in  the  top.  The  dif- 
ferent stories  were  frequently  vaulted ; 
sometimes  tliey  were  only  separated  by 
joists.  On  the  lop  of  the  keep  was  usual  ly 
a  platfom),  with  an  embattled  parapet, 
whence  the  garrison  could  see  and  com* 
mand  the  exterior  works. 


castles  ;*'  and  Matthew  Paris  ilyles  tbet^ 
**  very  nesLi  of  devils,  and  dens  of  thieveij" 

The  licentiousness  of  the  lords,  and 
number  of  their  castles,  were  dim  in  is. — 
by  king  Stephen,  and  particularly  by  hu 
successor  Henry  IL,  who  prohibited  i*^' 
building  of  new   castles  without  spec 
licence.*     His  creation  of  burgbs  for 
encouragement  of  trade  and  industrv 
an  inroad  upon  the  power  of  the  lonls, 
which  it  was  hnally  subverted. 


Castles  were  designed  for  residence  as 
well  as  defence.  According  to  some 
writers  the  ancient  Britons  bad  castles  of 
stone ;  but  they  were  few  in  number,  and 
either  decayed,  or  so  much  destroyed, 
llirough  neglect  or  invasions,  that,  at  die 
lime  of  the  Norman  conquest,  little  more 
tliau  their  ruins  remained;  and  this  is  as- 
signed as  a  reason  for  the  facility  with 
which  the  Normans  mastered  the  country. 
The  conqueror  erected  and  restored  many 
castles,  and  on  the  lands  parcelled  out  to  his 
followers  they  erected  castles  all  over  the 
country.  These  ediBces  greatly  multi- 
plied in  the  turbulent  and  unsettled  state 
of  the  kingdom  under  other  sovereigns : 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Stephen 
they  amounted  to  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  eleven  hundred  and  tiftcen« 

As  the  feudal  system  strengthened,  cas- 
Ues  became  the  heads  of  baronies.  Each 
CMite  became  a  manor,  and  the  caste  1  lain, 
owner,  or  governor,  the  lord  of  that  manor. 
Markets  and  fairs  were  held  there  to  pre- 
vent frauds  in  the  king*s  duties,  or  customs^ 
ond  tliere  his  laws  were  enforced  until  the 
lords  usurped  the  regal  power,  not  only 
within  their  castles,  but  the  'environs^ 
and  exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic^ 
tion^  coined  money^  and  even  seized  forage 
and  provision  for  tbtir  garrisons.  Their 
OLiprvssion  grew  so  high,  ihat,  according  to 
William  of  Newbury,  **th*iru  were  a^ 
Qifi^j  kings,  or  rather  tyrantSj^  as  lords  of 
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St.  MAGKt7s*  Oroav. 

1712,  February  8.    The  *«Speclllof' 
contains  the  following  notice — 

**  Whereas  Mr.  Abraham  Jordan,  wu 
and  jun.,  have,  with  their  own  liauii 
(joynery  excepted),  made  and  erected 
very  large  organ  in  St.  Magnus  church  j 
the  fool  of  London  Bridge,  consisT'—  ■ 
four  sets  of  keys,  one  of  which  is  i 
to  the  art  of  emitting  sounds  by  s« 
notes,  which  was  never  in  any 
before  ;  this  instrument  will  be  pul 
opened  on  Sunday  next,  the  peifor 
by  Mr.  John  Robinson.  The  abovfl 
Abraham  Jordan  gives  notice  to  all 
ters  and  performers  that  he  will  attetid 
every  day  next  week  at  the  said  chtitch 
to  accommodate  all  those  gentlemen  who 
shall  have  any  curiosity  to  hear  it*" 

in  1B25  the  church  of  St  Magfins  tlw 
Martyr,  by  London  Bridge,  was  *<  repaii^ 
ed  and  beauiitied"  at  a  very  consid«rmbl« 
ex  pence.  Durmg  the  reparation  the  east 
window,  which  had  been  closed,  was  n*- 
siored,  and  the  interior  of  the  labric  con- 
formed to  the  t^tate  in  which  it  was  Wt\  by 
its  great  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
Ttie  magnificent  organ  referred  to  in  *> 
Spectator;  was  taken  down  and  rebut! 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  re-opened^  with  the 
church,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1825* 


Okoan  ButLi>£R9« 

Bernard  Smith,  or  more  properly 
Schmidt,  a  native  of  Germany,  came  lo 
England  with  his  nephews  Gerard  and 
Bernard,  and,  to  distinguish  him  fr^m 
them,  obtained  the  name  of  **  Father 
Smith.'^  He  was  the  rival  of  the  llarhs*i 
from  France,  and  built  an  orgao  it 
Whitehall  loo  precipil4itelyi  to  gain  th# 

"    GlOM* 
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Art  of  libtw,  25  tJ»cy  Ii«<S  Arrived  nearly 
ttApfUivt  <Und«    Emulation 

H*  ftfvcflf k.  i.     Datlaiis  joined 

iKilb,  Imt   ilctrtl   lu   1672;  and  Hetiaiu* 
o/    the  «lder   Harris^  made 
nU,    T'  t  became 

The  c  London, 

lij  due  HTai-'ii  jj  ui  tiiese  *ex- 
arecied  ot^aim  in  ttieir 
the  city,  the  court,  nrul 
•infltf  luffjen^  were  divid^J  in  judg- 
mm  m  lo  tbe  suf>eTioHty.  Iti  order  to 
Ittdi  ilie  loaiier,  tlie  famous  contest 
Nl  ^mem  lA  %be  Temple  Church, 
i^Mr  re«prcl|?e  organs,  played  by 
mamt  ftedortaet^  before  eminent 
fi%ik  mm  d[  wbowi  nas  ihe  t4>o  cete- 
'  rtiiTflfnr  Je^eritf.  Blow  and 
pAaj^d  foe  Smithy  aod  hully, 
lo  queea  Caihehne,  far  Harris, 
itcoitfieoC  th-  — -  •  M  irns  chal- 
Aipl  Fill»ef  SfT.  a  ^ven 

niiir  addttior.^  .-,  .._  vox  hu- 

Vi^iii  crvaooA,  or  viol  slop ;  the  dou- 
liw^or  bas^  flut^kc;  which  wa^ 
i^^,  Aod  e&eli  exerted  his  abitiucs  to 
i^^K«t.  JefTeries  at  length  decided 
htam  and  Harris's  organ  was 

•4faft  iier    Smith   maintained 

Iiii^iit3ii,c.(^  .irid  was  appointed  organ- 
NiAs  to  quccQ  Ann.  His  nephews 
wWio  CLe  cou  '  rxfj 

^bwldcn  of  *  >*nt 

IiImiL  Chns^.>M.v.  :.vM..^-.--..  -..t;  of 
^i^  Ssitb^s  workmen,  married  his 
Ateyrr  ir.  1  Hiir  1  rr  Jed  hi  hts  biL&iness; 
H  1^  lohii,  did  to 

bi.     1»  it    Turner,  of 

(*<ittbndg^.  b^  (j^t  of  the  Hurri.v*f 
J*k,  tilt  Jordan,  a  distiller,  and  self- 
^ft^totipn^budder,  whose  advertisement 

"* ~MBg    tbe   org^an    at  St»   Magnus*! 

a|ipnufi  tbove,  rivalled  the^  men. 

■I,   ibe  son   of  old   Jordan,   ex^ 

k^  fmlber  in  execution,  and  had 

^  pamUM  part  of  the  huiiness.      It  was 

^i*fi»i  by  By  Ueld  and  Bridge** 

A  CHARACTER. 

JoUtk    CHAPt'tL, 

^tkmtk  CUrk  of  MorUtf,  IVJ^Mirr. 

^*»*~^4  irvaa  %h*  **  Hj«t)orj  of  MorUyj^in  iliA 

mAk  of  BmIc^,  And  Wmc  Riding  of  York- 

^  4c^  By  KvmMai^  ScaichenJ>  Ea^,, 

#«J«^  1830/'     tkt-vo. 

tMii  Jofei  ^   Ured  in  a  house 

rl^  Vfsir  .  where  his  motheri 


r*  tlJAtnfy  > 


an   old   school-mislre^Sf   taught  me   my 
a)|)habet^    John  was  the  riUagr  carrier  to 
I^eds,  a  remarkably  honest,  sober   man» 
but  quite  an  original  of  hjs  kind.    Music, 
to  himj  was  every  thing;   especially   if 
it  belonged  to  Handel,  Boyce,  Green,  or 
Kent.     iJe  was  an  old   bachelor;    and, 
seated  in  hi:i  arm  chair,  with  a  number  of 
fine  fat  tabby  cats,  his  music  books,  and 
violoncello,  a  kmg  might  have  envied  hira 
his  happiness.     At  a  very  early  age  John 
had  got  so  well  drilled  in  tlie  science  of 
*•  sol-fa-ing,*'  that  he  could  catch  np  his 
distances  very  correctly,  when  singing  in 
parts  and  attempting  a  new  piece,  and  he 
was  outrageously  violent  with  those  who 
possessed   not  the   same  talent.     Being 
*'  cock  of  the  walk,*'  io  the  gallery  of  the 
old  chapel,  he,  unfortunately,  intimidated 
so  many  of  his  pupils,  that  they  sought 
harmony,  less  intermingled  with  discords, 
at  the  Calvinistic  chapel,  and  we  lo^it  an 
excellent    hinge r    (Ananiah    Tllingworth) 
from  that  cause  alone.     But  old  John  ref| 
paid,  by  his  zeal  and  fidelity,  the  injury  J 
which  he  did  us  by  hispetulence — year  aften 
year,  and  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  morning  i 
and   afternoon^   iti  the  coldest  and  most 
inclement  weather,  yea,  up  to  the  knees 
in  snow,  would  old  **Cheetham  *^  trudge 
with  his  beloved  violoncello,  carrying  "it 
with  all  tbe  care  and  tenderness  that  a 
woman  does  her  babe.     But,  oh  I  to  see 
him  with  his  bantling  between  his  knees, 
the  music  books  elevated,  his  spectacles 
mounted  on  a  fine  bowing  nose  (between 
the  Roman  and  the  Aquiline),  surrounded 
by  John  Bilbrough,  with  his  left-handed 
fiddle  (a   man   who  played  a  wretched 
flute),  and  a  set  of  young  tads  yelping 
about  hira,  was  a  sight  for  a  painter.    On 
the  other  hand,  to  have  heard  him,  on  his 
return   from  Leeda,  with  his  heavy  cart 
and   old   black   horse ^    singing    one    of 
Dr.  Boyce's  airs — **  softly  rise,  O  southern 
breeie"  — with  a  voice  between  a  tenor 
and   a   counter-tenor,  would    have    de- 
lighted even  the  doctor  himself.      Ah ! 
those   days   when   modest  worth,    rural 
innocence,  and  unostentatious  piety,  were 
seen  in  the  village^  in  many  a  living  ex- 
ample, r  can  scarcely  think  on  wiifjout  a 
tear*     First,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  came 
thfi  excellent  **  Natty,"  as  humble,  pious, 
and  moral  a  man  as  I  ever  knew;  then 
followed    old   John,   with  his  regiment; 
and,    next,  the  venerable  pastor,  in   bis 
clerical  hat  and  large  cauliflower,  or  fuil- 
bo4l0nied,  wig — tall,  erect,  diji^uified,  and 
serkma,  with  an  appearance  which  would 


I 
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bave  stilted  the  calbedral  ai  York,  and  a 
covinttjnancc  \vhich  miglit  have  stood  in 
the  place  of  a  sermon.  But  1  inwsl  not 
indulge  myself  upon  thiii  aubject.* 

The  Season* 

The  owl  may  sometimes  b^e  heard  to 
hoot  about  this  duy. 

The  owl  is  vulgarly  called  die  "  Scotch 
iiightiugale."  In  June,  1636,  Mr.  Evelyn 
enierii  in  liis  diary — "came  to  visit  the 
old  marquess  of  Argyle  (since  executed), 
Lord  Lothian^  and  some  other  Scotch 
noblemen,  all  strangers  to  iiie»  Note. — 
The  marquess  took  the  turtle  doves  io  the 
aviary  for  owb/* 


lion,  and  gainei)  many  adhere  r-  »>"»t 
assumed  a  character  to  whid*  i  i 

prelension.  Unlike  die  V'en<i'  ,  o 
could  not  bear  tioctumat  Irghting^  tiie 
chotmm  made  all  their  attacks  by  night 
It  was  never  their  aim,  by  taking  towns 
or  hazarding  a  battle,  to  strike  any  de- 
cisive blow,  niey  never  deserved  tlit 
uame  of  soldiers ;  Ihey  were  smugglcst 
transformed  into  banditti.* 


Chovans, 

This  denomination  of  a  band  of  insur* 
gents,  during  the  first  French  revolution,  is 
not  in  general  belter  understood  than  the 
dsli action  made  between  tlie  "  Chouans  ** 
and  the  **  Vend<:^an3/'  Under  the  gabel 
law  of  the  old  government,  there  waif 
much  smucglinff  and  a  great  contraband 
trade  in  salt.  The  salt  smugglers  used  to 
go  about  in  parties  at  nighty  when  they 
made  use  of  a  noise  imitating  the  scream 
of  the  chmteHe,  or  little  owl,  as  a  signal 
to  each  other  to  escape  the  revenue 
officers  if  the  party  was  not  strong,  or  to 
assemble  if  ihey  felt  themselves  in  sufH- 
cient  force  for  resistance.  Among  the 
insurgents  in  the  departments  of  the  Mor- 
bihan,  of  llle  et  V'ilaine,  and  of  the  Lower 
Loire,  there  was  a  great  number  of  these 
smugglers,  who,  going  about  as  formerly 
on  marauding  parties  at  night,  made  use 
of  the  same  signal  to  call  each  other  to- 
gether. This  occasioned  the  republicans 
to  give  them  the  name  of  chouetta,  as  an 
appellation  of  contempt ;  which,  by  a 
transition  farailiar  to  the  French  lan- 
guage, afterwards  changed  to  chouans. 
For  example,  in  proper  names,  Anne  is 
called  Nannetle,  or  Nannon  ^  Jeanne  is 
called  Jeannette,  or  Jeanrieion ;  Marie, 
Mielte,  or  My  on.  llie  easy  transition, 
therefore,  of  chouettei  to  chotmm  is  ob- 
vious. 

The  chouofu  were  the  refuse  of  the 
Vend^aris,  who  united  with  troops  of 
marauders ;  and,  having  no  principle  of 
their  own,  but  seeing  that  tW  atuchment 
evinced  hy  the  Vend  cans  lo  the  cause  of 
royahy  had  acquired  ihem  much  reputa- 

•  Scaiclierd'«  History  of  Morlvy.  p.  13e. 


h,    IR. 

February  8.     Daybreakf     ,     •  5  20 

Sun  rises  ...  7  15 

—  sets     .     .     •  4  4S 

Twilight  ends      .  6  4U 

The  long  flowers  of  the  haiel  begin  !• 
be  seen  hanging  in  tlie  hedges. 
Owls  hoot. 


CoLiJ  Weatuer. 

AfumaUtdtt  in  Frozen  Cra». 

—The  extreme  clearness  and  trmnquitlilj 
of  ihe  morning  had  carried  me  out  on  i 
accustomed  walk  somewhat  earlier  ihiih' 
usual.  The  grasa  was  spaogle<l  with  ten 
thousand  frozen  dew  drops,  which,  as  the 
sun*beama  slanted  against  them,  reflected 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  repre- 
sented a  pavement  covered  with  brillianU. 

At  a  sheltered  comer  of  a  frozen  pond 
there  appeared  a  pleasing  reguUrj^  in 
the  rime  upon  the  surface  of  the  ice,  I 
carefully  packed  a  portion  of  this  ice, 
with  the  rime  upon  it,  between  two  par- 
cels of  the  frozen  grass,  and  liasteoed 
home  to  examine  it. 

What  1  had  mtended  as  the  business  of 
the  inquiry  was,  whether  the  beautifully 
ramose  Itgures  into  which  the  rime  hitd 
concreted  were  similar  to  any  of  llie 
known  figures  in  flakes  of  snow.  To 
ascertain  this,  I  cut  off  a  small  portion  of 
the  ice,  with  ite  ramifications  on  it,  ai^d 
laid  it  on  a  plate  of  glass  before  a  powt^r- 
ful  microscope.  My  purpose  was  fru^ 
t rated.  I  had  the  caution  to  make  the 
observation  in  a  room  without  a  Are ;  hut 
the  air  was  so  warm,  that  die  delicate 
fibres  of  the  icy  e foreseen ce  melted  la 
water  before  I  could  adapt  the  gloaaes 
for  the  observation:  the  more  solid  ice 
that  had  been  their  base  soon  thawed, 
and  the  whole  became  a  half-round  drop 
of  clear  fluid  on  the  plate. 

I    was  withdrawing  my    eye,  when  I 

*  Mi«»  Flumtrc**  Traveli  in  FjmnMi* 


tas 
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lecidenUUy  dis^'ot'ered  tnclion  in  the 
«»tcr»  too  could  discern  some  opaque 
ami  ft.f.^^-ihJe  spots  in  it.  I  adapted 
r  uf  greater  poiwer,  and  could 

ii>  iiLtly    observe   that   the  water, 

I  #hich  had  become  a  sea  for  my  observa- 
||ioti»,  swarmed  with  living  iiihabiUints* 
extreme  minutenef%  tind  delicate 
oC  these  leoder  aiiiraalculfe,  one 
[  im'Agiiiet  must  have  rendered  them 
f  to  destruction  from  Ihs  slightest 
bMt,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
I  haudiy  beyond  i  magi  nation,  has  beeu 
piovedL  The  beat  or  boiling  water  will 
Dot  df^trx>y  the  tender  frames  of  tbo5€ 
fBiDote  eels  found  in  the  biighl  of  corn ; 
and  here  I  bad  proof  that  animalculoe  of 
nstly  minuter  structure,  and  finer,  are 
iot  to  be  htirt  by  being  frozen  up  and 
tttbodied  in  solid  ice  for  whole  nighu, 
nd  probably  for  whole  weeks  together. 
f  pfot  oil  yet  more  powerful  gla&ses, 
*  \  at  like  same  time  that  they  disco- 
to  the  eye  ttie  amazing  structure  of 
^menlioftcd  animalcul»,  produced 
myriads  of  smaller  ones  of  dif- 
forms  and  kinds,  which  had  been 
ble  under  the  former  magnifTers,  but 
I  were  now  seen  sporting  and  wJieeU 
:  iii  a  thotisand  intricate  meanders* 

I  examining  the    larger    first-di*- 

animalculae,  which  appeared  co- 

to  the  rest,  and  were  rotlmg  their 

tfbrxns  about  hke  whales  in  the  ocean, 

\  one  of  them,  expanding  the  extre- 

nitj  of  iu  tail  into  six  time.^  its  former 

arcamference,    and    tJirusling    out,    all 

it,  an  innumerable  series  of  hairs, 

lied  it  closely  and  evenly  to  the  sur- 

of  the   plate,   and    by    this   means 

kiuchetl  itself^  firmly.     In  an  inst^int  ilie 

thole    roa«s  of  the  circumjaceiu    ^uid^ 

i  within  it,  was  m  motion  abaul  the 

of   the  creature.    The  cause   was 

t;  th«  animal  had  thrust  out,  as  it 

^  two  heads  in  the  place  of  one,  and 

of  these  was  furnished  with  a  won- 

ul  apparatus,  which,  by  an  incessant 

llotary    motion,     made    a    current,    and 

Hrought  tlie  water  in  successive  quantities, 

\h\\  of  the  lesser  animals,  under  a  mouth 

J  irhjch  was  between  the  two  seeming  heads, 

[|o  tl»ai  It  took  in  what   it  liked  of  the 

iller  creatures  for  its  food.    T\ie  mo- 

and  the  current   continued    till  the 

had  satisfied  its  hunger,  when  the 

became  quiets  the  head- like  pro- 

were   then    drawn   back,  and 

ared|  the  real  head   assumed  itit 

form,  the  tail  loosened  from  the 


teir 


plate,  and  recovcretl  its  pointed  shape; 
and  the  animal  rolled  about  as  wantonly 
as  ihe  resi  of  il»  brethren. 

While  my  eye  was  upon  this  object, 
other  anin^ulculiir  of  the  same  species 
performed  the  same  wonderful  operation, 
which  seemed  like  that  of  a  pair  of 
whe^b,  such  as  thos«  of  a  water-mill, 
forming  a  successive  current  by  conlinvial 
motion  :  a  strict  examination  explained 
the  apparatus,  and  showed  tliat  it  con- 
sisted of  six  pairs  of  arms,  capable  of 
expansion  and  contraction  in  their  breadth, 
and  of  very  swift  movement,  which, 
being  kept  in  continual  motion,  like  that 
of  opening  and  shutting  tlie  human  hanJ, 
naturally  deucnbed  a  fiart  of  a  circle; 
and,  as  the  creature  always  expaniletl 
them  to  their  full  breadth,  so,  as  it  shut 
and  contracted  them  to  their  utmost'nar- 
rowness  asjain,  this  contraction  drove  tlie 
water  forcibly  before  them,  and  they  were 
brought  back  to  their  open  state  without 
much  disturbance  to  the  current. 

This  wonderful  apparatus  was  for  Ihu 
service  of  a  creature,  a  thousand  of  wlitch 
would  not  together  be  equal  to  a  grain  of 
sand  ill  bigness  1  It  is  erroneously  calle<l 
the  wheel-animal.* 


I 


h.   m. 

•liruan/  9.     l>ay  breaks     * 

.     5  19 

Sun  rises   .     • 

.    7  ia 

—  sets     .     . 

.     4  47 

Twilight  ends 

.     0  41 

Ravens  build. 

dTrftruatii  10. 

In  February,  17B§,  died, at  the  extreme 
age  of  110  years,  eight  months,  and  four- 
teen days,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every 
faculty,  except  strength  and  quickness  of 
hearing.  Cardinal  de  Salis,  Archbishop  of 
Seville.  He  was  of  a  noble  house  in  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  and  the  last  sur- 
viving son  of  Don  Antonio  de  Salis,  his- 
toriographer  to  Philip  IV'.  and  author  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico. — The  Cardinal 
used  to  tell  his  friends,  when  asked  what 
regimen  he  observed,  "  By  bemg  old 
when  1  was  young,  I  find  myself  young 
now  I  am  old.  I  led  a  sober,  studious, 
but  not  a  laiy  or  sedentary  life.  My  diet 
was  sparing,  though  delicate  ;  my  liquors 
the  best  wines  of  Xeres  and  La  Manche. 


•  Str  John  UilL 


p 


jot 


that  lie  is  tlie  f^  Cupi«l,  and  the  intra- 
ducer  of  chemislry  into  the  world 
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I^ips  who  deign  to  read  ao  far — ^^bri^hl 
pyes  I — i  cry  you  mercy  '  I  have  done. 

A  A. 


h,  m. 

Fthmnry  12,     Day  breaks  . 

5  14 

Sun  rises 

7     8 

—  sets  ,     , 

4  52 

Twilight  ends 

6  46 

The  load  makes  a  noise. 

dFrfirUiirii  13. 

TUE   *iEA?»ON. 
•  ^ 

About  ibia  time  all  nature  begins  (o 
luvivify. 

The  green  woodpecker  is  heard  in  the 
woods. 

Tl»e  wootJlark,  one  of  our  earhest  and 
sweetest  songs ters,  renews  his  note. 

RfKjks  begin  to  pair» 

Missel-ih  rushes  pair* 

Tlie  thrush  sings- 

The  Yellowhammer  is  heard. 

Hit  chaffinch  sings. 

Turkey  cocks  strutt  and  gobble. 

Partridges  begin  lo  pair. 

The  bouse  pigeon  has  young. 

Field  crickets  open  iheir  holes. 

Moles  are  bu«y  below  the  earth. 

Gnats  play  about,  and  insects  swarm 
under  sunny  hedges. 


NOTE,— 

Knowledge  is  treasure,  but  Judgmetit  is 
the  treasury. 

Want  of  knowledge,  and  due  consider- 
ation, cause  a!l  the  unhappiness  a  man 
brings  upon  himself. 

A  man  ^oid  of  sense  ponders  all  night 
long«  and  his  mind  wanders  witliout 
ceasing :  hot  he  is  weary  at  the  point  of 
day,  and  is  no  wiser  tlian  he  was  over- 
night.—  Htinic* 

Form  is  good,  but  not  formality. — Pcfm, 

Pause  before  voti  follow  example,  A 
mule  laden  with  stilt,  and  an  ass  laden 
with  wool,  went  over  a  brook  together. 
By  chance  ihe  mule's  pack  became  wetted, 
the  salt  melted,  and  his  burden  became 
Hffhter,  After  they  had  passed,  the  mule 
told  bis  good  fortune  to  the  ass,  who, 
think tng  to  speetl  as  well,  wetted  his  pack 
ai  tht  next  water ;  but  kts  load  became 


the  heavier,  and  he  broke  down  under  it. 
That  which  helps  one  man  may  hmder 
another. 

Be  cautious  in  giving  advice;  and  coik- 
sider  before  you  adopt  advice. 

In  violence  is  a  stream  which  flows 
slowly  on,  but  yet  undermines  Uie  founda' 
tion  of  every  virtue. — ispcctaiifr. 

Let  us  manage  our  time  as  well  a«  we 
can,  there  will  yet  remain  a  great  deal  th^t 
will  be  idle  and  ill  employed. — Maotojj^. 

A  necessary  jiarl  of  good  mannefs  i*  a 
punctual  observance  of  time,  al  our  own 
dwellings,  or  ihojie  of  olhen*,  or  at  tJnr^ 
places :  whether  upon  matters  of  civilry, 
bu!$iness,  or  diversion*  If  you  duly  ob- 
serve time,  for  the  service  of  another,  it 
doubles  the  obligation  t  if  upon  your  own 
account,  it  would  be  manifest  foUy,  as  well 
as  tngratttude,  to  neglect  it:  if  both  are 
concerned,  to  make  your  equal  or  inferi»ir 
to  attend  on  you,  to  his  own  disadvaocagc^ 
is  pride  and  injustice, — Swift, 

Lord  Coke  wrote  the  subjoined  distich, 
which  he  religiously  observed  in  tite  dis- 
tribution of  his  time  i 

Six  boun  to  ntccp-^'to  law'S  grave  sf  ndy  tix  ; 
Four  «p«nd  in  prayer — ihe  rest  to  nmtiare  6it, 

Sir  VViUiam  Jones,  a  wiser  economist  of 
the  fleeting  hours  of  life,  amended  the 
senliment  in  the  following  lines  :-^ 

Seven  hour*  to  law^lo  northing  tl umber  •eveo', 
Ten  ro  the  world  »U<H  t  ana  ALL  lo  heairrii. 


Keep  an  exact  accouttt  of  your  dailj^ 
expenses,  and,  at  the  end  of  every  week;* 
consider  what  you  can  save  the  next. 

Send  your  son  into  the  world  with  g<MxL^_ 
principles,  a  good  temper,  a  good  educ^l^H 
tion,  and  habits  of  industry  and  orde^^l 
and  he  will  work  his  way. 

Nature    supplies    what    it    absolutely 
needs.     Socrates,  seeing  a  heap  of  trt 
sure,  jewels,  and  costly  furniture,  carri 
in   pomp   through   the  city,  said,  **^H^ 
many  things  do  1  not  desire  1  '^AluiUaig 


February  13.     Day  breaks  .     .     6 

Sun  rises      .     ,     7 

—  sets  .     *     .     4 

Twilight  ends      .     6 

Scotch  crocus  flowers,  with  pale  whiti; 

petals  striped  with  purple. 

Polyanthus  flowers,  if  mild.    The  man; 
hundred  vaiieiies  of  this  plant  are  sui' 
posed  to  come  from  the  common  prt 
rose,  or  from  that  and  the  cowsUp. 
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ttiformation  if  ml  same  curious  sul)* 

Jitie?in  remains  existed  in  the  premises 

IJoU  and  Rolb,  at  Uieir  %vhole- 

ry  and   nail  warehuuste,  No,  1^ 

I.]    mn   Street,   permission  was    ajsked 

ere,  lo  inspect  the  place,  and  oWigingly 

The  house  forms  the  south-west  corner 
t  street.  In  the  floor  of  the  shop  is 
door,  which,  on  being  pulled  up, 
a  friend  who  is  an  artist  to  de- 
end  with  me,  by  a  step  ladder,  into  a 
cettar,  through  wbicli  we  went  with 
hied  candles,  southerly,  to  another 
ellar  about  fourteen  feet  wide,  brick- 
Irched  from  the  j^ound^  and  U!4ed  as  a 
depository  for  old  parkin jjj  cases  and 
Dther  lumber,  but  artitWially  groined  and 
Iimritnetited  from  the  bottom  to  the  roof 
•Uh  old  shell  work,  discolored  by  damp 
nd  the  dust  of  age.  At  the  end  we  came 
I  a  doorway ^  to  which  a  door  had  at  one 
been  nttached,  and  entered  the 
Vol.  1.-7. 


aimrlment  which  is  represented  in  the 
above  engr;iving,  from  a  drawing  taken 
on  die  spot  by  my  friend  while  we  re- 
mained. 

The  legend  concerning  the  apartment 
shown  by  the  print  is,  that  in  the  catholic 
limes  it  was  used  for  a  place  of  worship ; 
and,  ihou^h  now  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  was  level  with  the  grass  or  lawn  of 
a  garden,  which  is  at  this  time  covered 
with   old   buildings. 

t)ii  going  into  the  apartment  from  the 
only  enttTince,  which  is  behind  the  figure 
lioldmg  the  torch,  and  could  not  be  shown 
in  the  engravings  it  appeared  to  be  a 
handsome  grotto  with  a  recess  on  both 
the  right  ami  left  hand  side.  The  en- 
trance to  the  recess  on  the  right  id  sliown 
in  the  print  on  the  right  hand  of  the  ton  h- 
hearcr.  The^e  recesses  with  inside  widen 
to  the  widlh  of  the  Rvotm.  The  1>ack  of 
ihe  grotto  is  occupied  by  a  projecting 
kind  of  arched  shrine  work,  covered  with 
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different  sWUs.  The  space  under  and 
within  ihe  sides  of  tlio  canopy  is  curiously 
inlaid  with  small  shells,  cowries,  »nd 
others  of  different  kinds,  and  small  peb- 
bles* ;  a  fciTioal  oniameuL  of  l!»is  kind  in 
the  centre  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
crucifix^  but  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  ill 
defined,  and  not  clear  to  make  out.  The 
apartment  thus  tnted  up  is  about  eight 
feet  sfjuare  and  six  feel  high,  and  is  co- 
vered at  the  sides  and  top  entirely  with 
shells  fancifully  disposed.  In  different 
parls  there  are  several  niches,  and  a  few 
small  indented  circles,  similar  to  that 
between  the  eatrance  to  the  right  hand 
recess  and  the  wall,  as  shown  in  die 
print :  these  circles  probiihly  contained 
lookiog-g^lasscii.  Tliere  are  rich  bosses  of 
shell-work,  in  the  form  of  clusters  of 
grapes,  lastefuUy  depending  from  diflereni 
parts  of  the  cei)in§r,  and  so  firmly  at- 
tached to  it  as  not  to  be  detached  v^iihout 
great  force.  Tbe  place  is  surprisinjrly 
perfect :  by  cleaninj;,  and  a  few  needful 
reparations,  it  might  be  restored  to  its 
onginal  appearance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise 
afe  of  this  very  interesting  struct ure^ 
There  is  scarcely  room  to  bebeve  that 
finch  a  place  escaped  ihe  ravages  of  the 
^real  fire  of  London  in  1666  ;  yet  its  ap- 
pearance is  of  earlier  date:  and|  if  the 
story  be  true  that  its  floor  was  on  a 
level  with  a  grass  plat,  such  u  garden 
could  only  have  existed  before  that 
period^  and  the  ground  must  afterwards 
have  been  raised  to  the  level  of  llie  houses 
now  erected,  which  render  the  grotto 
subterranean.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that,  a  I  one  part,  water  oozes,  and  forms 
ttalactytes,  or  icicle-shaped  petriCiciions  : 
one  or  two  in  an  incipient  slate  crumbled 
between  the  fingers. 

As  a  mere  artificial  curiosity,  though 
not  perhaps  as  a  work  of  antiquity,  tbis 
grotto,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  seerned  so 
remarkable  as  lo  deserve  the  present  ac- 
count. Being  upon  private  business- 
premises  it  cannot  be  inspected,  and 
tlicrefore  the  public  must  rest  sutiiified 
with  this  notice  of  its  existence. 


VALEtsiiNt'-i  Day. 


^  Si.  V'aJentjnc's  day,  there  is  so  much  in 
H  the  Every  Lhty  Bitok^  that  little  of  that 
H      kind  remains  to  add. 


Mr.  lA*igh  Hunt's  paper  in  the  "  In- 
dicator *'  contains  ilie  following  verses  by 
Drayton — 

MuACt  hid  i\\v  mom  awaii** 

Sad  Mfi titer  now  dfclioc«, 
Eftcrh  bini  dulh  choose  %  tadde^ 
Thii  dmy*!  St.  Valditttip'a  ; 
For  dial  ^ockI  Kiihop**  iske 
Get  up,  nnd  \h  its  m«. 
What  beauty  it  thalt  be, 
That  foriime  us  u^igas. 

But  I04  la  happy  hour. 

The  place  wherein  rHc  tus. 
In  ytmdcr  climbing  towV, 

tjjlt  by  I  hi*  glittrring  rise  j 
O  Jove  I   ihai  in  a  lUowV* 
As  oftct'  that  tlmnd'ror  did. 
When  h*'-  in  dmps  lay  hid. 
That  !  could  her  »urfiri*e. 

Hct  omopy  I'll  draw. 

With  ifpangled  plumt*  b<;dt|lilt 
No  mortal  ever  saw 

So  ravtshiug  a  si^ht ; 
Thut  it  the  god*  mig^ht  awe. 
And  i>ow'rfully  transijlerce 
The  globy  uaiverae^ 

Out'fttiooM'ng  ev'ry  light. 

My  lip«  rit  safdy  lay 

Upon  her  heav'oly  cheek, 
Dy'd  like  the  dawning  day, 

A»  poli*h*d  ivory  ileek  : 
And  in  ht*r  ear  Til  ««y, 

**  O  thou  bright  iuorniiDg.»tar^ 
*Tis  I  that  cwmc  so  far. 
My  valentine  to  seek. 
**  Each  liiilr  bird,  tbj»  tide. 

Doth  choose  her  laved  phcer^ 
Which  coii&tanily  ahiJ« 

In  wedlock  all  die  year, 
Ai  nature  it  ihcir  gwido  : 
So  may  we  two  be  inae, 
Thif  year,  nor  change  for  new. 
At  turtles  coupled  were.^ 
*'  Let's  laugh  at  ihem  thai  chooi« 

Tht  ir  valeuiliiei  by  lot. 
To  wear  their  names  thai  um», 

Whom  idly  ihey  have  got : 
Such  poor  choice  we  refuae, 
Saint  Valentine  befriend  ; 
We  thus  thii  mom  may  spend, 
Else^  Muae,  awake  her  not.*' 


The  earliest  poetical  valentines  are  by 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415. 
The  [joems  were  chiefly  written  in  En- 
gland, and  during  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower  of  Ixjndon.  They  are  contained 
in  a  laigei  splendid,  (olio  MS.,  among  the 
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king's  MSS.  at  the  British  Museuin. 
Some  of  these  compositions  are  rondeaus 
in  the  English  language,  which  the  duke 
had  sufficient  leisure  to  acquaint  himself 
with  during  his  captivity.  A  translation 
of  one  of  bis  pieces,  although  not  a 
valentine,  is  introduced  as  suited  to  the 
season. 

Well  thou  showest,  graciotu  spring. 
What  fair  works  thy  hand  can  bring ; 
Winter  makes  all  spirits  weary. 
Thine  it  is  to  make  them  merry  : 
At  thy  coming,  instant  he 
And  his  spiteful  followers  flee. 
Forced  to  quit  their  rude  uncheering 
At  thy  bright  sppearing. 

Fields  and  trees  will  aged  grow. 
Winter-dad,  with  beaxds  of  snow^ 
And  so  rouf^,  so  rainy  he. 
We  must  to  the  fireside  flee  ; 
There,  in  dread  of  out>door  weather, 
Scnlk,  like  moulting  birds,  together  : 
But  thorn  com'st — all  nature  cheering 
By  thy  bright  appearing. 

Winter  yon  bright  sun  enshrouds 
With  his  mantle  of  dark  clouds  ; 
Bat,  kind  Heav'n  be  praised,  onco  more 
Bursts  forth  thine  enlightening  power. 
Gladdening,  brightening  all  the  scene. 
Proving  how  vain  his  work  hath  been, — 
Flying  at  the  infiuence  cheering 
Of  thy  bright  appearing.* 


Mr.  Pepys  enters  in  his  Diary,  that  on 
the  22nd  of  February,  1661,  his  wife  went 
to  Sir  W.  Batten's,  *'and  there  sat  a 
while,"  he  having  the  day  before  sent  to 
her  *' half-a-dozen  pair  of  gloves,  and  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings  and  garters,  for  her 
valentines/' 

On  Valentine's  Day  1667,  Mr.  Pepys 
says,  "This  morning  came  up  to  my 
wife's  bedside,  I  being  up  dressing  my- 
self, little  ^^  ill  Mercer  to  her  valentine, 
and  brought  her  name  written  upon  blue 
paper  in  gold  letters,  done  by  himself, 
very  pretty;  and  vre  were  both  well 
pleased  with  it.  But  I  am  also  this  year 
my  wife's  valentine,  and  it  will  cost  me 
£5 ;  but  that  I  must  have  laid  out  if  we 
had  not  been  valentines."  It  does  not 
appear,  by  the  by,  how  Pepys  became  his 
"  wife's  valentine."  On  the  morning  fol- 
lowing he  writes  down  "Pegg  Penn  is 
married  this  day  privately,"  which  is  a 
circumstance  alluded  to  the  day  afterwards 
— "  I  find  that  Mrs.  Pierce's  little  girt  is  my 
valentine,  she  having  drawn  me;  which  I 

*  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers,  286. 


was  not  sorry  for,  it  easine  me  of  some- 
thing more  that  I  must  nave  given*  to 
others.  But  here  I  do  first  observe  the 
fashion  of  drawing  of  mottos  as  well  as 
names;  so  tliat  Fierce,  who  drew  my 
wife,  did  draw  also  a  motto,  and  this  girl 
drew  another  for  me.  What  mine  was  I 
forgot ;  but  my  wife's  was  '  Most  cour- 
teous and  most  fair ;'  which,  as  it  may 
be  used,  or  an  anagram  upon  each  name, 
might  be  very  pretty.  One  wonder  I  ob- 
served to-day,  that  there  was  no  music  in 
tlie  morning  to  call  up  our  new-married 
people ;  which  is  very  mean  metbinks." 

Mr.  Pepys,  in  the  same  year,  noticing 
Mrs.  Stuart's  jewels,  says — "  The  duke  cJ 
York,  being  once  her  valentine,  did  give 
her  a  jewel  of  about  £800 ;  and  my  lord 
Mandeville,  her  valentine  this  year,  a 
ring  of  about  £300." 

In  the  February  of  the  following  year, 
Mr.  Pepys  notes  down — '*  This  evening 
my  wife  did  with  great  pleasure  show  me 
her  stock  of  jewels,  increased  by  the  ring 
she  hath  made  lately,  as  my  valentine's 
gift  this  year,  a  Turkey-stone  set  with 
diamonds : — with  this,  and  what  she  had, 
she  reckons  that  she  hath  above  £150 
worth  of  jewels  of  one  kind  or  other ;  and 
I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  fit  the  wretch 
should  have  something  to  content  herself 
with."  The  word  "  wretch  "  is  here  used 
as  a  term  of  familiar  endearment  towards 
his  wife,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
kindest  affection. 


Some  verses  fdlow  by  the  earl  of 
Egremont,  who  was  son  of  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  minister  to  queen  Anne. 

The  Fair  Thief. 

Before  the  urchin  well  could  go. 
She  stoic  the  whiteness  of  the  snow  ; 
And,  more  that  whiteness  to  adorn. 
She  stole  the  blushes  of  the  mom, — 
Stole  all  the  sweets  that  ether  sheds 
On  primrose  buds  or  violet  beds. 

Still,  to  reveal  her  artful  wiles. 
She  stole  the  Graces'  silken  smiles  *, 
She  stole  Aurora's  balmy  breath. 
And  pilfer'd  orient  pearl  for  teeth  : 
The  cherry,  dipt  in  morning  dew, 
Gave  moisture  to  her  lips,  and  hue. 

These  were  her  infant  spoils, — a  store 
To  which  in  time  she  added  more. 
At  twelve,  she  stole  from  Cyprus*  queen 
Her  air  and  love-commanding  mien. 
Stole  Jiino's  dignity,  and  stole. 
From  Pallas,  sense  to  charm  the  soul. 
112 
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Apollo**  frit  WM  next  her  prey  ; 
Her  ncjtt,  the  beam  that  Jighis  the  day. 
Sht*  sung  -J— amazed,  the  Syr«ns  heart!. 
And,  to  aui'rt  tlicir  voices  ap[>carGd. 
She  playM  ;— the  Mmci  from  the  hill 
Wtmdcr'd  who  thuA  had  stoVii  their  skill. 

Great  Jove  appmv'd  her  crimen  and  trt. 
And  i*other  day  the  Blolr  my  heart ! 
If  lovera,  Cupid,  are  thy  care, 
Knert  thy  vengeance  on  this  fair. 
To  trial  bring  her  stolen  charmAj 
And  let  her  priion  he  my  arms. 


St.  V^alektine  in  Scotland. 
[For  ihfl  Year  Book.] 

In  a  amftU  village,  in  tbe  south  of  Scoi- 
iandy  I  wm  highly  atnused  with  ihe  In- 
teresliog  manner  in  which  the  young  folks 
cel^r^te  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  the  afternoon  of 
thii  day,  a  slight  fall  of  snow  bieacliefl 
ihe  latjdscape  with  pure  white,  a  e^vere 
&ost  &et  ill,  and  the  sun  had  dropped  be- 
nmd  the  hills ;  the  sky  was  cloudless  and 
tlcliciously  clear.  I  broke  from  a  hos^ 
pi  table  roof  with  a  friend  for  a  vigorous 
walk— 

Tae  moon  was  bright,  and  the  stars  shed  a 
light. 

We  found  ourselves  in  an  unknown  part : 
^■from  a  ridge  of  bills  we  descended  into 
a  wide  valley,  and  an  unexpected  turn  of 
the  footpath  brought  us  suddenly  within 
sight  of  a  comfortable- looking  lonely 
cottage,  with  a  very  rwni  plot  in  front, 
abounding  with  kail  and  winter  leeks  for 
the  barley  broth.  Tlie  roof  of  rushes, 
coated  with  snow,  vied  with  the  well 
white- washed  wall.  From  tbe  lower 
window  a  cheerful  gleam  of  bright  candle- 
Ught  was  now  and  then  intercepted  by 
slirrin^  inmates.  As  we  drew  near,  we 
heard  loud  peals  of  laughter,  and  were 
cunciu>»  to  know  the  cause,  and  anxious  to 
partake  of  the  merriment.  We  knocked, 
and  announced  ourselves  as  lost  strangers 
and  craved  hospitality*  The  "  good 
man "  heard  our  story,  welcomed  ua 
to  a  seat  beside  a  Maiing  fire  of  wood 
aitd  turf,  and  appeared  delighted  with 
our  coming.  We  found  ourselves  in  the 
house  of  rtrndeivous  for  the  lads  and 
losses  of  a  neighbouring  village  10  cele* 
bratc  Sl  Vali^n tine's  Eve. 

Our  enirancti  had  damped  the  plea- 
santry; ai»d  mquisitive  eyes  were  di* 
r^c^id  towards  m.     It  wa4  our  busincs.^ 


to  become  familiar  witli  our  new  ac- 
quaint an  ces,  and  the  pastimes  were  re- 
newed. Our  sudden  appearance  had 
disturbed  the  progress  of  the  village 
schoolmaster,  who  had  finished  writing  on 
smal!  slips  of  paper  the  names  of  each  of 
the  blooming  lasses  of  the  village — Each 
lad  had  dictated  the  name  of  her  he  loved. 
These  precious  slips  of  paper  were  now 
put  into  a  bag  and  well  mixed  togetlier, 
and  each  youth  drew  out  a  ticket,  with 
hope  that  it  might,  and  fear  lest  it  should 
not,  be  the  name  of  his  sweet-heart.  Tins 
was  repeated  three  times ;  the  third  time 
was  the  conclusion  of  this  pari  of  the 
sport.  Some  drew  belovcil  names  the 
third  time  with  rapturovis  joy  ;  others 
drew  names  of  certam  respectable  widow* 
and  old  ladies  of  the  village,  introduced 
by  the  art  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  tl^e 
victims  mourned  their  unpitied  derided 
sullerings. 

After  the  lasses,  the  names  of  the  young 
men  were  written  and  drawn  by  the  girls 
in  the  same  manner,  and  a  threefold  suc- 
cess was  secretly  hailed  as  a  suretyship 
of  bearing  the  name  of  Uie  foitunate 
yotith.  The  drawing  of  this  lottery  was 
succeeded  by  the  essence  of  amusement, 
for  the  "valentines**  were  to  be  **jelteved.*' 

The  "  relieving  of  the  valeiuine"  was  a 
scene  of  high  amusement.  Each  young 
man  bad  a  right  to  kiss  the  girl  whose 
name  he  drew,  and  at  tliesame  time  deliver 
to  her  the  slip  of  paper.  The  mirth  of 
this  ceremony  was  excessive.  Those  who 
were  drawn,  and  not  present,  were  to 
be  *'relievc<l"  with  a  gift  of  inconsider- 
able value,  as  a  tok*m  of  regard. 

The  evening  passed  io  cheerful  revelry 
till  a  late  hour.  My  friend  and  I  hod 
been  allowed  and  pressed  to  draw,  and  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  draw  three  se- 
veral times  the  name  of  one  of  the  party 
who  was  **  the  pride  of  the  village. '^  Of 
course  it  was  my  duly  nnd  prerojrative  to 
see  her  home.  She  was  a  beauiifui  girl, 
and  I  escorted  her  with  as  much  gallantry 
aji  I  could  assume.  My  attentions  were 
pleasing  to  her,  but  mised  among  as- 
pirants to  her  favor  a  jealous  dislike  to- 
wards the  unknown  intruder. 

This  custom  in  the  Scottish  villages  of 
drawing  for  valentines,  so  very  similar  to 
the  drawing  for  Twelfth  Day  king  and 
queen,  prevails  among  a  kind  and  simple* 
hearted  people.  May  the  inhabitants  of 
this  village  be  as  happy  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day  a  hundred  years  hence  t 

T.  B. 
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VALEirTn»E*s  Day* 

(Commiiuucatcd  by  &  Lady « J 

Od    ihe  fourteenth   of  February   k   is 

I  customary,  in  many  parts  of  Hertfordshire, 

1  fi>r   the    poor   and    middling    classes    of 

I  children    to  assemble   together   in  some 

I  iiart  of  the  town  or  village  where  they 

|five,    1* hence   they   proceed    in   a   body 

'  I  the  bouse  of  the  ctiief  personage  of  the 

who  throws  them  wreaths  and  true 

vers*  knots  from  the  window,  with  which 

hhey  entirely  adorn  themselves.     Two  or 

"hree  of  the  girls  then  select  one  of  the 

Dungest  amoogst  them  (generally  a  boy)» 

irhom  they  deck  out  more  gaily  than  the 

St,  and,  placing  him  at  dieir  head,  march 

9rward  in  the  greatest  state  imaginable, 

I  the  ^me  time  playfully  singing, 

Good  morrow  to  you,  Valentine  ^ 
Citrl  your  locks  aa  I  do  mine. 
Two  before  &ad  three  bfrhiod. 
Good  iQorrQw  to  you,  Vnlf  ntine. 

Tkii  they  repeat  under  the  windows  of  all 
t  houses  they  pass^  and  the  inhabitant 
laddom  known  to  refuse  a  mite  towards 
merry   solicitings   of  these   juvenile 
lets.      I    have   experienced   much 
ire    from    witnessing    their    mirth. 
'  begin  as  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the 
ling. 

I  a  Valentine  s  day,  being  at  Uswick, 

.  six  miles  from  Bishop  s  Stortford,  I 

!  awakened  from  sleep  by  the  laughing 

res  of  a  troop  of  these   children.     I 

lliastily  dressed  myself,  and  threw  open  the 

window :  it  was  rather  sharp  and  frosty  : 

Ithe  yet  sleepless  trees  were  tliickly  covered 

lirith  rirae,   beautifully  sparkling   in   the 

bint   sunbeams,    which    made  tlieir  way 

I  through   the    thin  vapours   of  the    moist 

notphere.      "  To-morrow     is    come," 

one  of  the  little  ones  who  stood 

St  in  the   throng  ;  *'  to-morrow  is 

said  he,  as  soon  as  I  appeared  ; 

en,  joyfully  clapping  his  liands,  all 

joined   in   the  good  morrow,  which  they 

I  continued    to  repeat   till    their   attention 

luras  called  off  by  the  welcome  sound   of 

Ithe  falling  halfpence  on  the  crisp  frozen 

nplot  before  the  house*     Away    ran 

!  of  them  under  the  trees,  some  down 

I  walks,  while  others,  who  apneared  to 

Fa  less  lively  temper,  or,  perhaps,  less 

iciously    inclined,    remained    timidly 

imiting  in  their  old  station,  and  blushing 

I  when   I  urged   them  to   follow  Llie   rest, 

I  who  were  collecting  the   scattered    dole 

rttnder  the  old  apple  tree*     Some  were  on 

their  knees,  otters  absolutely  lying  down 


\^Uh  out  stretched  bands,  and  faces  on 
whtch  were  depicted  as  much  earnestness 
as  if  the  riches  of  the  Valley  of  l>iaroondi 
which  Sinbad  tells  of  were  before  them ; 
while  the  biggest  girls  were  running  round 
and  round,  hallooing  with  all  their  might, 
and  in  vain  attempting  to  beat  ofl^  the 
boys,  who  were  greedy  graspers  of  the 
money.  They  all  returned  with  flushed 
faces  towards  the  house,  and  repeated 
their  "to-morrow  is  come;*'  and,  once 
more,  I  was  going  to  say  ttie  **  golden"' 
drops  saluted  their  delighted  ears:  again 
they  scrambled,  and  again  I  threw,  tiU 
my  stock  of  half- pence  b**ing  exhausted* 
and  having  nothini^  further  to  behold,  I 
closed  the  window,  and  attended  the 
welcome  summons  of  my  maid,  who  just 
then  entered  the  room  with  the  iigreeable 
news  "  the  breakfast  is  ready,  miss,  and 
there  is  a  nice  fire  in  the  parlour/' 
"  Farewell  I  hen,  pretty  children,'  1  cried, 
"  and  the  next  year,  and  the  next,  may 
you  still  have  the  same  smiling  faces,  and 
the  same  innocent  gaiety  of  heart ;  and 
may  I,  on  the  morning  of  the  next  four- 
teenth of  February,  be  half  as  pleasantly 
employed  as  in  listening  to  your  cheerful 
*  good-morrows/  "  M.  A, 


The  Vaknline  Wreath. 

Rosy  red  the  hilU  appear 

With  the  light  of  mormng, 

Beauteous  doudt,  tn  ether  cleu^ 

All  the  cmat  addming  ; 

White  thfoiigh  mi.^t  the  meadowi.  shine  : 

Wake,  my  lovo,  my  Valentine  ! 

For  thy  loeka  of  raven  hue, 

Flowers  of  hoar-frott  pemrly, 

Cro<^us-ctip«  of  gold  and  blue^ 

With  MeMrean  ipriga  combine 

Riio,  my  love,  my  Valentiae  ' 

OVr  the  margin  of  the  0oDdj 

Pluck  the  daisy  peeping  ; 

Thfougk  diD  covert  of  the  wood« 

Bunt  the  lorrcl  creeping  ; 

WiUi  the  lilUe  celandine 

Crown  my  love,  my  Valcnlinc* 

FjuifieSi  on  their  lowly  ttema 

Scatter'd  o'er  the  fallows  ; 

Uazvl-hudi  with  crimson  gems^ 

Green  ami  glossy  saUowi; 

I'uftcd  moM  and  ivy -twine. 

Deck  my  love,  my  V&lentine, 

Few  and  simple  Sow  Vets  these  ; 

Yet*  tw  me,  less  glorioufl 

Cnrden-bedfi  and  orchard -trees  ! 

Since  this  wreath  victorious 

Binds  you  now  for  ever  miao^ 

O  my  Love^  my  Valentino. 
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February  14.     Day  breaks  .     .     5  10 
Sun  rises      ..74 
—  S€t8  ...     4  /»6 
Twilight  ends    ,     6  50 
Noble    liverwort    flowers;    tltere    are 
three  varieties ;  the  blue,  the  purple,  and 
the  while. 

Common  yellow  crocuses  flower  abun* 
dar  ily. 


A    BUSINESS    LEITLH. 

The  following  oriq^inal  epistle,  wliicli 
has  not  before  appeared  in  any  work,  is 
comiuunicated  from  a  correspondent,  who 
is  curious  in  his  researches  and  coltectjons. 

[Address  on  ihu  buck.] 

"  For 

Mr.  Jo/tn  Stoktt,  No.  5  in 
Hind's  Court  FUit  Strtet 

Single  Londmi 

And   Pott   PmL     15.  Ftb.     1809. 
[Contents.] 
St.  Asaph  in  Wii\^%,  Ffh.  15.  1809. 
**  Mr.  Stokes,  Sir, 

*^  Uo  the  receipt  of  this,  please  to  cadi  and 
^et  nine  shillings,  a  balance  due  to  me 
from  Mr.  Warner,  at  16.  Comhill  Lottery 
office,  which  he  will  give  you,  and  for 
which  send  constantly,  every  week,  18 
of  the  Mirror  Newspapers,  directed  fair 
and  well,  in  ^ood  writinjj,  to  Mr,  Kinki/f 
of  Crostacky  Bulltisalla^  hk  q/  Mann. 

"  Mrs.  Kinley  likes  your  newspaper  the 
best  uf  any,  because  you  often  insert 
accounts  of  shocking  accidenis,  murders, 
and  other  terrible  destructions,  which  so 
lamentably  happen  to  mankind.  As  such. 
Your  newspaper  is  a  warning  voice,  and 
ao  admonition  for  people  to  watch  for 
their  own  welfare,  and  to  be  aware.  All 
newspapers  who  are  filled  with  dtrty, 
foolisn,  sinful!  accounts  of  mean,  ill,  un- 
profitable things,  which  stufl^  the  minds  of 
readers  with  devilish  wickedness,  ought 
to  be  avoided  as  devilish,  and  as  sout-de* 
stroy  ing  doctrine*  But  a  newspaper  ought 
to  be  next  unto  the  blessed  godly  gospel 
of  our  holy  Lord  and  master,  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  who  continually  taught  and  esta- 
blished the  word  and  works  of  grace  and 
eternal  life*  through  tJieholy  ftitnctification 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  mo^t  holy,  blessed, 
gift  of  God,  the  Almighty  Abba  I'athei  of 


our  holy   Lord  Jesus  Christ,      When  I 

was  in  the  Isle  of  Mann,  I  paid  three- 
pence a-wetk  for  one  of  your  papers; 
and  I  let  Mrs.  Kirdeys  have  il,  and,  as 
she  has  several  young  sans,  your  paper 
would  be  a  blessing  to  them.  And  I  l>eg, 
on  Saturday  next,  you  will  not  iail  to 
begin  and  send  a  newspaper  every  wetk, 
and  dont  miss  in  any  one  week,  for  I  want 
to  have  them  61ed,  aitd  to  have  a  complete 
set  of  them,  as  1  have  a  great  number  of 
the  Mirror  papers,  and  1  hope  to  Ik  a 
constant  customer;  as  such,  1  he%  yoa 
will,  next  Saturday,  bej^n  and  send  % 
Mirror  newspaper  every  week,  and  give  a 
good  direction  on  them,  and  set  Mr. 
Kinley 's  name  quite  plain  upon  the  frank, 
as  tliey  are  bad,  and  very  bad,  readers  of 
writing,  at  the  house  where  the  letters  and 
papers  are  left  at  Oallasalla. 

**  And,  when  1  get  back  to  the  Island,  I 
will  take  one  of  your  papers  for  myself^ 
and  will  send  you  more  cash  in  due  time, 
liui,  at  present  lime,  bejjin  on  next  Satur- 
day, anu  don't  fail,  and  direct  quite  plain, 
in  good  writing,^t>f'  Mr.  Kinirt/^  of  Cro»- 
tack^  Biiltaf^ttfci^  hk  <>/  Mann, 

N.  B.  Set  two  nn's  in  the  word  Mann, 
else  they  send  it  to  the  Islt  of  Mar,  in  a 
mistuke* 

"Observe  well,  you  must  begin  this  week, 
and  never  miss  at  all,  to  send  a  Alirror 
paper  every  week,  to  the  lale  of  Mann. 
Don*t  miss  in  any  week  at  all.     I  hive 

faid  the  postage  of  this  single  letter,  and 
particularly  entreat  you  to  get  the  nine 
shillings  from  Mr.  Warner,  for  wlikch 
please  to  begin  on  next  Saturday,  and 
don't  neglect  to  send  eighteen  successive 
Mirror  newspapers,  with  a  very  good  di- 
rection to  Mr.  Kinky^  of  Crots/ick*  Hai- 
lasuUu,^  hk  nf  Mtinn^  and  I  will  send 
cash  to  you,  from  the  Isle,  in  due  lime, 
for  mys«.4f  for  more  papers,  at  the  end  of 
the  time. 

Yours, 

«  E.  T.  Hai>wen,  Engineer,  fcc." 
[Annexed.] 
St.  Aiaph  in  Wales,  Feb.  15,  1809* 
"  Mr.  Warner,  of  16  ComhilL 
"  Esteemed  and  dear  friend.     Your's  of 
1st   inst.   1  got  when  I  came  here,  with  a 
share  in  it.     I  find  you  to  be  very  honest, 
honourable,  upright,  and   just,  and   you 
have  used  me  oeiier  than  any  other  lottery 
office  ever  yet  did  befoi-e.     Please  to  give 
the  sum  of  nine  shillings,  tl*e  balance  dne 
to  me,  unto  Mr.  John  Stokes,  th€  pub- 
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Usher  of  the  Mirror  oewspnper,  as  I  want 
him  to  send  eighteen  newspapers  to  the 
UU  of  Mann  for  it;  and  so  I  beg  you 
will  tel  Mr.  Stokes  have  that  balance  when 
he  calls  or  send^ ;  and  so,  wishing  you 
erety  blessing  for  ever  and  ever,  for  our 
lx»rd  Jesus  Christ,  1)is  blessed,  his  holy 
blessed  sake^  I  am,  dear  Mr,  Warner,  your 
entire,  and  eternal  true  honest  fnend, 
**  E.  T,  Kauwen^  Engineer. 

«  I  could  like  to  have  a  share  of  No.  103, 
ooe^sixleenth  of  it.  If  you  have  it,  I  beg 
you  will  save  one-sixteenth  of  u  for  im% 
as  I  expect  to  l>e  in  London  before?  ibe 
drawing  i«  over,  and  1  will  lake  it  when  1 
come.  You  need  not  write  lo  me  about 
it«  as  I  actually  mean  I o  call  when  I  come, 
&c<  And  so  I  wish  you  a  good  farewell 
u  the  present  time." 


"4 

the  1 


I 


Old  Letters. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  la 
bring  back  the  nearly -faded  dreams  of 
•nw  youth,  the  almosi-obliteraied  at-enefi 
and  passions  of  our  boyhood,  and  lo 
fecal  the  brightest  and  best  a&sociatious 
of  those  days 

When  ihe  youag  blood  ran  riot  in  the  veiiu, 
and 

Boyhood  made  a«  faagqine — 

DOthing  more  readily  conjures  up  the  al- 
ternate joys  and  sorrows  of  maturer  years, 
the  6uctuating  vtsions  that  have  floated 
l>efore  the  restless  imagination  in  times 
gone  by,  and  the  breaibiug  forms  and  iii- 
aoioiate  objects  that  wound  iticmselves 
mound  oor  hearts  and  became  almost 
necessary  to  our  existence,  ttfan  the  perusal 
of  old  letters.  They  are  the  memorials 
of  attachment,  the  records  of  affection, 
the  speaking-trumpets  through  which 
those  whom  we  esteem  hail  us  from  afer; 

■  they  seem  hallowed  by  tlie  brother's  grasp, 
the  sifler's  kiss,  the  father's  blessing,  and 
the  mother's  love.  When  we  look  on 
tliem,  the  friends,  whom  dreary  seas  and 
distant  leagues  divide  from  us,  are  again 
in  our  presence;  we  see  their  cordial 
looks,  and  hear  their  gladdening  voices 
once  more.  l*he  paper  has  a  tongue  in 
erery  character,  it  cont.'iins  a  language  in 
its  very  silentness.  They  speak  lo  the 
souls  of  men  like  a  voice  from  the  grave, 

■  and  are  the  links  of  that  chain  which  con- 
nects with  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of 
tbe  living  an  evergreen  remembrance  of 
the  dead.  1  have  one^  ni  this  moment 
before  me,  which  (although  time  has  in  a 


degree  toflened  the  regret  I  felt  at 
loss  of  him  who  pennt^d  it)  I  dare  scarcely 
look  upon.  It  calls  back  too  forcibly  to 
my  remembrance  its  noble-minded  au- 
thor-— the  treasured  friend  of  my  earlieat 
and  happiest  days — ^the  sharer  of  my  pu- 
erile but  innocent  joys.  1  think  of  him 
as  he  then  was,  the  free — the  spirited — 
the  gay— the  welcome  guest  m  every 
circle  where  kind  feelmg  had  its  wt'ighti 
or  frankness  and  honesty  had  influence; 
and  in  an  mstant  comes  the  thought  of 
what  he  now  is,  and  pale  and  ghtistly 
images  of  deatlv  are  hovering  round  me. 
1  see  hini  whom  I  loved,  and  prized,  and 
honored,  shrunk  into  ^loor  and  wasting 
ashes.  I  mark  a  stranger  clo^mg  his  lids 
—a  strangLT  fallowing  him  to  the  grave — 
and  I  cannot  trust  myself  again  to  open 
his  last  letter.  It  was  written  but  a  short 
time  before  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow 
fever,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  told  me,  in 
the  feehng  language  of  Moore,  that 

Par  beyond  the  western  «« 

Waa  one  whose  heart  remeiiibcr*il  me. 

On  hearing  of  bis  death  1  wrote  some 
stanzas  which  i  have  preserved — not  out 
of  any  pride  in  the  verses  themselves,  but 
as  a  token  of  esteem  for  him  to  whom 
they  wtre  addressed,  and  as  a  tm<*  tran- 
script of  my  feelintjs  ni  the  time  lliey  were 
composed.  To  those  who  have  never 
loved  nor  lost  a  friend,  they  will  appear 
trivial  and  of  little  worth  ;  but  those  who 
have  cherished  and  bten  bereft  of  some 
object  of  tenderness  will  recur  to  their  own 
feelings ;  and,  altlioogh  they  may  not  be 
able  lo  praise  tlie  poetry,  will  sympathise 
with  and  do  justice  to  the  sincenty  of  my 
attachment  and  affliction. 

Farcwi-ll  \  farewcJi  [  for  thee  ariic 

The  liitter  tliMUgbtt  that  pn&s  doI  o'er  ^ 

And  frietidthip^s  lean,  and  friend thiiis  *iglui. 
Can  iievrr  reach  thee  more  ; 

For  thou  art  dead,  and  all  arc  vain 

To  call  thee  back  ta  earth  again  ; 

And  iboti  ha«t  died  where  itraagv^r^f  feet 
Alone  towards  thy  grave  eould  bend  ^ 

And  that  \im  dttty,  tad^  but  aweet. 
Has  not  been  destined  for  thy  friend  t 

He  was  not  near  to  cmltn  thy  sniarl. 

And  presa  thee  to  bi$  hlceding  heart* 

He  waff  not  near»  in  that  dark  bour 
When  Reason  fled  her  ruined  shrine. 

To  soothe  with  PiiyV  gentle  power, 
And  mingle  his  faint  sighs  with  thine  ; 

And  jpoiir  the  parting  I  ear  lo  thee, 

As  pledfr  of  Lis  fidelity. 
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He  wot  not  uesr  when  thou  wert  borne 

By  others  10  ihy  parcBt  eanh. 
To  ditnk  of  former  days»  and  mourn, 

In  filcaco,  o'or  deparicd  iworth  ; 
And  feck  rhy  cold  and  cfaci;rlefiibc{l» 
And  brraiLc  a  blciting  for  the  tJend. 

BcstroyiDg  De*th  !  thou  baal  one  link 

Tkat  bound  me  in  lhi4  world 'b  frail  rhain  : 
And  now  I  nt&nd  rm  lifc*»  rough  brink. 

Like  one  iwhote  heart  la  cleft  in  iw&ln  ; 
Savr  thatr  at  titnrai^  n  thought  will  steal 
To  U'U  ma  thai  it  ttill  can  feel. 
Db  !  what  delig^hu^  what  pkiuant  hour« 

In  which  all  joys  wens  wotit  to  bknd. 
Have  faded  now — and  all  Hope*  Sowtr* 

Have  withered  with  my  youthful  frif^nd. 
Thou  foer»t  ao  pain  within  the  lamb— 
*Ti»  ihcirt  alone  who  weep  thy  doom. 
Long  wilt  thou  be  the  cherinhed  theme 

Of  all  their  fondness — all  their  praise  ; 
In  daily  thought  and  nightly  drcam« 

In  crowded  halls  anil  lonely  ways  ; 
And  they  will  hallow  every  accnc 
Where  thou  in  joyous  youth  hast  been. 

Theirs  i^  the  grief  liiat  cjWDOt  die^ 
And  m  ihcir  heart  will  be  the  strife 

That  muil  remain  with  memory, 
Untancclied  from  the  hook  of  life. 

ThcLr  breasti  will  he  the  mournful  nms 

Where  sorrow '»  incense  ever  bumj. 

But  there  are  oilier  lelters,  the  perusal 
of  which  maket  tis  feel  as  if  rererting 
from  the  winter  of  the  present  to  llie 
spring-lime  uf  the  past.  These  are  from 
friends  whom  we  have  long  known  and 
whose  society  we  s^till  enjoy.  There  is  a 
charm  in  cootrasiing  the  Sientitnents  of 
their  youth  with  those  of  a  riper  age,  or, 
rather,  in  tracing  the  course  of  their 
ideas  to  their  full  devetopmeut ;  for  it  is 
Beldotn  that  the  feelings  we  enteriain  in 
the  early  part  of  our  lives  entirely  change 
— they  merely  expand,  as  the  full-jifown 
tree  proceeds  from  the  shoot,  or  the  Ht^wer 
from  (he  bud*  We  love  to  turn  from  the 
formalities  and  cold  politeness  of  the 
wofld  to  the  **  Dear  Tom  "  or  **  Dear 
Dick**  at  the  head  of  such  letters.  There 
14  something  touchitig  about  it — some* 
thing  tlial  awakens  a  friendly  warmth  in 
the   heart.      It   is   shaking  the  hand  by 

firoxy — a  vicarious  "good  morrow,**  I 
lave  a  whole  packet  of  letters  from  ray 

friend  G- ,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 

das{i  or  a  comma  m  them  that  is  not  cha* 
ractcristic  of  the  man.  Every  word  hear* 
the  impress  of  freedom — the  true  current c 
faiamo  stamp.  He  is  the  moat  convivial 
of  letter- writers — the  bvariiestof  episilcrs. 
Th«D  there  is  N* ,  who  always  seeirji^ 


to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  "betterlobe 
brief  than  tedious  ;**  for  it  must  indeed  be 
an  impoTlant  subject  that  would  elicit 
from  him  more  than  three  lines;  nor  hath 
his  rib  a  whit  more  of  the  caco€ih€$$cribendt 
about  her— one  would  almost  suppose  they 
were  the  hero  and  heroine  of  an  anecdote 
i  remember  somewhere  to  have  heard,  of  a 
gentleman  who,  by  nwre  chance,  strolled 
mto  a  coifee*house,  where  he  met  with  a 
captain  of  his  acquaintance  on  the  point 
of  sailing  to  New  York,  and  from  whom 
he  received  ati  invitation  to  accompany 
him.  This  he  accepted,  taking  care, 
however,  to  inform  his  wife  of  it,  which  he 
did  jn  these  terms  :^= 

"Dear  Wife, 

I  am  going  to  America. 

Yours  truly," 

Her   answer  was  not  at  all   inferior 

either  in  laconism  or  tenderness  : — 


**  Dear  Husband^ 


A  pleassmt  voYage. 
You 


otirs^  &e< 


I 


d 


TJiere  are,  again,  other  letters,  difTering 
in  character  from  all  I  have  mentioned*— 
fragments  saved  from  the  wreck  of  early      ■ 
love— reliques  of  spirit-huoying  hopes—     I 
remembtuncers  of  joy.     They,  perchance,      ■ 
remind  us  that  love  has  set  in  tears — thart 
hopes   were   cruelly   blighted— that    our 
joy  is  fled  for  ever.     When  we  look  oo 
them  we  seem  to  feel  that 


—  No  time 

Can  rmnsoim  us  from,  sorrow. 

We  fiincy  ourselves  the  adopted  of 
Misery — Care's  lone  inheritors.  The 
hloom  has  passed  away  from  our  lives.* 


b.  m. 

Ftbruarif  15,     Day  breaks  .,59 

Sun  rises      *     ,     7     2 

—  sets  ...     4  58 

Twilight  ends    ,     6  51 
Cloth   of    gold    crocus    flowers,    with 
petals  of  a  deep  orange-yellow    inside, 
and  stripes  of  shining  deep  reddish*browii 
outside. 

Snow-drops  and  crocypcs  arc  by  this 
time  abundant ;  and  with  the  hellebores, 
hepaticas,  and  polyanthuses,  contribute 
greatly  to  enliven  the  garden. 


The  Oomilota 


PHEBE  H  ASS  EL,  Aged  106 


TooKmg  over  the  drawings  of  Mr* 
CKatBeld,  the  artist,*  I  found  a  Bne  full- 
portrait  of  Phebe  Hassel,  which 
tittt  gentleman  sketched  at  Britrhlon  in 
kif  lifetime,  and  has  obligingly  copied  for 
^  engraving  before  the  reader. 

Thi«  remarkable  female  was  well  known 
to  Brighton,  where  she  sold  fruit  at  a  stall 
in  ttie  street,  and,  when  more  than  a 
century  old,  frequently  afforded  proof,  to 
Any  who  offended  her,  of  the  determined 
ipirit  which  animated  her  to  extraordinary 
adventures  in  youth.  The  annexed  ex- 
tmct  from  a  private  MS.  Journal  relates 
in  interesting  interview  with  her  in  her 
*  i6t  illness. 

'  "  Brighion.Sep.  22,  182 1.    1  have  seen 
'ay  ati  extraordinary  character  in  the 


person  of  Phebe  Hassel,  a  poor  woman 
stated  to  be  106  years  of  age.  It  appears 
that  she  was  boni  in  March  ITl/i,  and,  at 
fifteen,  formed  a  strong  attachment  to 
Samuel  Gokling^  a  private  iu  the  regi- 
ment called  Kirk*s  Lambs »  which  was 
ordered  to  the  West  Indies.  She  deter- 
mined to  follow  her  lover,  enlisted  irRo  ilie 
5lh  regiment  foot,  commanded  by  general 
Pearce,  and  embarked  after  him.  She 
served  there  five  years  without  discovering 
herself  lo  any  one.  At  length  they  were 
ordered  to  Gibraltar.  She  was  likewise 
at  Montserrat,  and  woitld  have  been  in 
action,  but  her  regiment  did  not  reach  the 
place  tdl  the  battle  was  decided-— Her 
lover  was  wounded  at  Gibraltar  and  sent 
to  Plymouth ;  she  then  waited  on  the  ge- 
neral s  lady  at  Gibraltar,  disclosed  her 
sex,  told  htr  story,  and  was  immediately 
sent  home.     On  her  arrival,  Phebe  went 


to  Samuel  Golding  iu  the  hospital,  nursed 
him  there,  and,  when  he  came  out,  mar- 
ried and  lived  with  him  for  twenty  yei*rs  ; 
he  had  a  pension  from  CheUea. — After 
Golding*3  death,  she  married  1 1  ass  el  ^  has 
had  many  children,  and  has  been  many 
years  a  widow.  Her  eldest  »on  was  a 
sailor  with  admiral  N orris  :  he  afterwards 
went  to  the  East  Indies,  and,  if  he  is  now 
aliv^e,  must  be  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 
The  rest  of  her  family  are  dead.  At  an 
advanced  age  she  earned  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood at  Brighton  by  sellinc;  applesi  and 
ginjrerbread  on  the  Marine  Parade. 

"  I  saw  this  woman  to-day  in  her  bed,  lo 
which  she  is  confined  from  having  lost  the 
use  of  her  limbs.  She  has  even  now,  old 
and  withered  as  she  is,  a  ftne  character  of 
countenance,  and  I  should  judge,  from  her 
present  apnearance,  must  have  had  a  line 
though  perhaps  a  masculine  style  of  head 
when  young. — I  have  seen  many  a  woman, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy,  look  older 
than  she  does  under  the  load  of  lOGyeuni 
of  human  life.  Her  cheeks  are  round 
and  seem  firm,  though  ploughed  with 
many  a  small  wrinkle,  lier  eyes,  tliough 
their  sight  is  gone,  are  large  and  well- 
formed.  As  soon  as  it  was  announced 
thttt  somebody  had  come  to  see  her^  she 
broke  the  silence  of  her  solitary  thoughts 
and  ijpokc.  She  began  in  a  complaining 
lone,  as  if  the  remains  of  a  strong  and 
restless  spirit  were  impatient  of  the 
prison  of  a  decaying  and  weak  body. 
**  Other  people  die  and  I  cannot,*'  she 
saitl.  Upon  excitine  the  recollection  of 
her  former  days,  her  energy  seemed 
roused,  and  she  spoke  with  emphasis. 
Iler  voice  was  strong  for  an  old  person ; 
and  I  could  easily  believe  her  when,  upon 
being  asked  if  her  sex  was  not  in  danger 
of  being  delected  by  her  voice,  she  replied 
Uiat  she  always  had  a  strong  and  manly 
voice.  She  appeared  to  take  a  pride  in  hav- 
ing kept  her  secret,  declarinjj  that  she  told 
it  to  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  during  the 
time  she'was  in  the  army  ;  '^  for  you  know, 
Sir,  a  drunken  raan  and  a  child  always 
tell  Ihe  truth. — But^"  said  she,  **  1  told  my 
secret  lo  the  ground.  I  dug  a  bole  that 
would  hold  a  gallon,  and  whispered  it 
here.'*  While  I  was  with  her  the  flies 
Dtioyed  her  extreroely :  she  drove  Ukem 
kwav  with  a  fan,  ant)  >,aid  tliey  seemed  to 
smelt  her  out  as  one  that  was  going  to  the 
grare.  She  showed  me  a  wound  she  had 
received  in  her  elbow  by  a  bsiyonet.  She 
lamented  the  error  of  her  former  ways, 
but  exctised  it  by  sayings  ^*  when  you  are 


at  Rome^  you  must  do  as  Rome  doe«," 
When  she  could  not  distinctly  bear  what 
was  said,  she  raised  herself  in  the  bed 
and  thrusl  her  bead  forward  wUh  im- 
patient energy.  She  said,  when  the  king 
saw  her,  he  called  her  "a  jolly  old  fellow," 
Though  blind,  she  could  discern  a  glim* 
raering  light,  and  I  was  told  would  fre- 
quently state  the  time  of  day  by  the  eflect 
of  light/' 

It  was  the  late  king,  George  IV,,  wbo 
spoke  of  her  as  "a  jolly  old  fellow.'* 
Phebe  was  one  of  his  Brighton  favorites, 
he  allowed  her  eighti-en  pounds  a-year, 
and  at  her  death  lie  ordered  a  stone  in- 
scribed to  her  memory  to  be  placed  at 
her  grave  in  Brighton  church-yard.  She 
was  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  by  moat  visitors.  Many 
of  these  testify  that  she  did  not  always 
conform  lo  the  rules  laid  down  in  an  old 
didactic  Ireatise,  **  On  the  Government  of 
llie  Tongue,*'  and  that  she  sometimes 
indulged  in  unlicensed  potations  af- 
forded by  licensed  bouses.  In  irulh^ 
Phebe  Uassers  manners  and  raind  were 
masculine.  She  had  good  natural  scnias 
and  wit,  and  was  what  is  commonly 
called  '*  a  character." 


jFrfiruarp  iC. 


1754.  Feb.  16.  Died,  at  tlie  age  of  81, 
Dr.  Richard  Mead,  the  medical  rival  of  Dr. 
RatclifTe,  and  pre-eminently  his  sui^erior 
in  manners  ;  for  Mead  was  well-bred  and 
elegant,  and  llatcliffe  capricious  and  surly. 
Dr.  Mead  inlrodnced  the  practice  of 
inoculation  for  the  sfnall-pox,  and,  to 
pro\'e  its  efficacy,  caused  seven  crimioab 
to  be  inoculated,  lie  was  a  man  of  taste, 
and  formed  expensive  coUections  of  coini, 
medals,  sculpture,  pictures,  prints,  and 
dmwings,  with  a  fine  library  of  cboice 
books,  which  were  sold  after  his  decease. 
The  cataloi^e  of  his  pictures,  with  the 
prices  they  produced,  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 


PSYStCtAKS. 


bS^ 


Montiugne  says  it  was  an  Egypi 
law,  that  the  physician,  for  the  firsl  ihi 
days,  should  take  charge  of  his  patient  at 
the  patient's  own  peril ;  but  afterward*  al 
his  own.  He  mentions  that,  in  his  lime, 
physicians  gave  their  pills  in  odd  numbers, 
appointed  remarkable  days  in  the  year  for 
taking  medicine,  gathered  their  simples  at 
certain  hours,  assumed  austere,  and  even 


^■H^eie  looks^  and  prescribed,  among  ibeir 
^Seic«  drugs,  the  left  foot  of  a  tortoise, 
f  tW  liver  off!  mole,  and  blood  drawn  ffom 
I     under  the  win^  of  a  white  pigeon. 


ftbmgry  IG. 


Day  breaks  ..57 
SuD  rises      ..70 
—  sets    ...     5     0 
Twilight  ends    .     6  53 
he   leaves  of  daflbdils,  narcissi,  find 
f  plauts  that  blow  next  month,  appear 
fe  ground* 

J      dFrfiruarij  17.     ^ 

9s.   Feb.  17.     Died,  at  Bristol,  aged 
7t,    John      Walkins,    commonly    caUed 
Black  John.     He  had  supported  himself 
by   ^egpgring,    and    frequently    lodged    at 
light  in  a  glaM-house,  although  he  had  a 
tooni  at  a  house  in  Temple  Street,  where, 
iflfcf  ht4  death,  was  found  upwards  of  two 
taidfed   weight  of  halfpence  and  silver, 
a  quantity  of  gold,  which  be  had 
as  a  public  beggar.     He  came 
a  respectable  family  in  Gloueester- 
\V\tt^  qad  was  said  to  have  been  heir  to  a 
'arable  estate,  but,  Ihe  possession  of 
15^  denied  to  him,  he  vowed  he  would 
arter  shave   till  he  enjoye<l  if,  and  kept 
Its  |yronnise  to  the  day  of  his  death.     It 
vff«s  eft&ier  to  keep  such  a  vow,  than  the 
t^MTiftifion  of  that  spendthrift,  who,  afier 
•Ji  i        his   paternal  estate,  resolved, 

I  ii  of  poverty,  to  regain  it;  and, 

by  u named  efibrts  of  industry,  accom- 
tMished  his  purpose.  Tlie  stor)'  is  in  Mr. 
Foster's  essay  **  On  decision  of  character/' 
Irom  which  an  irresolute  person  may 
deriire  large  profit, 

A  person  oC  undecisive  cbaracler  won* 

ders  how  all  the  embarrassments  in  the 

world    happened  to  meet  tuactly  in  his 

w^y.     He  thinks  what  a  determined  course 

he  would    have    nm,  if  his  talents,    his 

ealth,  his  ajre,  had  been  different :  thus 

is  occupied,  instead  of  catching  with 

1  vigilant  eye,  and  seizing  with  a  strong 

ii)d,  all  the  poastbilities  of  his  situation. 

Fo«ffr*j  Eunyn. 

b.  tn. 

February  17,     Day  breaks  .,65 

Sun  rises      .     .     6  58 

—  sets    ...     5     2 

Twilight  ends   .     6  .5^ 

The  bee  begins  to  appear  abroad  when 

imild. 


154G.  I'eb.  18.  Martin  Luther  died, 
at  the  age  of  63.  His  Ufti  is  the  history 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  for  his  career 
shook  the  papacy,  and  inflamed  every 
slate  in  Europe.  The  date  of  his  decease 
is  mentioned,  merely  to  introduce  a  pas- 
sage concerning  the  immutability  of  truth, 
which  should  be  for  ever  kept  iu  ihe 
memory,  as  *^  a  nail  in  a  sure  place." — 
"  The  important  point  which  Luther  in- 
cessantly labored  to  establish  was,  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
faith.  To  the  defence  of  this  projwsiiion, 
be  was  at  all  times  reaily  to  devote  his  '■ 
learning,  his  talents,  his  repose,  his  cba- 
racler, and  his  life  ;  and  the  great  and 
imperishable  merit  of  this  reformer  con- 
sists iu  his  having  demonstrated  it  by  such 
arguments  as  neiiln^r  the  eftbrts  of  his 
adversaries,  nor  his  own  subsequent 
conduct,  have  been  able  either  to  refute 
or  invalidate.''* 


1639.  Feb.  18.  Died,  at  50yeary  of  age, 
Thomas  Carew,  a  distinguished  poet. 
He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Chnsti  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  afterwards  greatly  improved 
himself  by  travel,  and  C harks  I.  appointed 
him  gentlenvan  of  the  privy  chamber,  and 
sewer  in  ordinary,  lie  lived  in  intimacy 
with  most  of  the  poits  and  wits  of  his 
day,  parlicularly  with  Jniisoti,  Donne, 
and  Suckling.  tJne  of  hi3  poems  imme- 
diately follows,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
manner  : 

Persuasioks  to  Love. 

Think  not,  *catt*c  mon  nattcriog  say* 
Y'are  frcAh  a*  Aimlf.  sweet  aj  May, 
Bright  OS  is  the  morning-starn?, 
Ttiat  you  arc  so  ;  '.tr,  though  you  Hfe» 
Ug  not  therefore  proud,  and  dee  mo 
•     All  UiCHi  unworthy  your  uteemis  i 
"Kor  let  briule  beauty  make 
Vuu  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake  j; 
For  that  lovely  face  will  failit ; 
Bt«uiy**  awcct,  but  beauty 'a  frajlc,-^ 
*Ti-ft  ftoom-r  past,  'lis  sooner  douc, 
Than  suToracr'*  rain,  or  winter'*  aun  ; 
Mo»t  flteting  when  it  is  most  deare  ; 
Ti«  gone  while  vre  but  *a_v  'ii*  here. 
Thcs'^  curioutf  locks,  so  aplly  iwiD'd^ 
Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind, 
Will  changt  their  abroun  hue,  and  g^ow 
While  with  cold  a»  winter'^  snow. 
That  ei^e,  which  now  is  Cupid's  ne»t. 
Will  prove  Km  grave,  anJ  all  tlie  re»t 

*  RuKOc's  Leo  X.,  4to,  iv,  47. 
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Will  follow  ;  in  ihc  chcrk,  clump  n9*e« 

Nor  lilty  thall  be  found »  nor  rose  ; 

And  wh»twil)  thru  liccotue  of  all 

Tbofto  whom  now  you  lervuiti  call  ? 

Like  BwailowAp  wlicn  your  vummer^s  done 

Thcy'le  fly,  and  fteek  »oinie  warmer  wnn. 

TLicQ  wisely  choose  one  to  your  frietid 

Wboie  lovB  may  (when  your  beauUtia  end) 

Remain  still  firm  ;  be  provident. 

And  think,  before  the  mmrnueT'*  «pent. 

Of  following  winter ;  like  ihc  ant. 

In  plenty  board  for  time  of  ftcant. 

For  when  the  stonna  of  time  have  mov'd 

Wavei  on  that  cheeks  wliich  wap  belov'd  ; 

When  II  fair  lady^a  face  u  pia'd. 

The  yullow  spread  where  red  once  ahin'd  ; 

When  beauty,  youths  and  all  tweeU  leave 

her, 
Love  may  return,  but  lovers  never. 
O  love  me,  then,  and  now  begin  it^ 
Let  ui  not  loie  tbii  present  minute  ; 
For  time  and  a^e  will  worke  that  wracke^ 
Which  time  nor  age  thall  ncre  call  hack. 
The  snake  each  ye  are  fresh  tkiit  resumes. 
And  ea^lns  change  their  aged  plumea ;; 
Tha  faded  rose  each  spring  receivea 
A  freah  red  tincture  on  her  l<?ave«  : 
But,  if  your  beauties  once  decay. 
Yon  nevtr  know  a  second  May. 
Ob  ihcn,  be  wise,  and,  whilst  your  acaaon 
Alfbi'dft  you  dayt  for  sport,  do  reason  j 
8pcnd  not  in  v&iae  your  life 'a  short  hourC;^ 
But  crop  in  time  your  beauties*  flower^ 
Which  wilt  away,  and  doth  together 
Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  wither. 


h.  m. 
Ftbruary  \B.     Day  breaks  ..53 
Sun  rises       ,     ,     6  56 
—  sets  ...     5     4 
Twiligbr  ends    .     6  57 
**  February  ftll  dyke,''  an  old   proverb, 
is   usually   verified  about  ibis  Imie^  by 
frequent  rains,  and  full  slreamtDg  <l itches. 


^rtruarp  19. 

In  February,  1685-6,  Sir  John  Holt, 
iwho  hud  been  appointed  recorder  of 
London  ihe  year  before,  was  knighted  by 
king  James  iL,  and  made  king*s  sergeant 
in  1686*  and  resided  his  recordership  in 
April,  1687.  He  «ra»  one  of  the  men  of 
ibe  robe  cbosen  by  the  peirs  at  St* 
James'a  to  assist  ibem  in  drawing  up  the 
conditions  on  which  WilUatn  III.  was 
admitted  to  the  throoe,  and  in  April, 
t6B9,  wai  raised  to  the  higb  office  of  lord 
chief  justice  of  England.  Law  and  jus- 
tice were  etfecluaiiy  administered  when 


lie  presided  in  the  King's  Bencb.    Irt  the 

Banbury  election  case  he  told  the  House 
of  Peers  thai  Ibey  ought  to  respect  the 
taw  which  had  made  them  so  greats  and 
that  he  should  disregard  their  decistoni. 
When  the  speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  a  select  number  of  members, 
went  in  person  to  tlie  Court  of  Kings 
Bench  to  demand  his  reasons,  he  an* 
awered,  **  I  sit  here  to  administer  jusLtc«| 
if  you  had  the  whole  House  of  Comrai 
in  youi  belly,  I  should  disregard  you ;  ai 
if  you  do  not  immediately  retire,  1 
commit  yon,  Mr.  Speaker,  aod  those  wi 
you.''  Neither  his  compeers,  oor  t 
houses  of  parliament  separately  or  cok 
lee  lively^  could  iDiimidate  hiro,  aod  Queeo 
Anne  was  compelled  to  dissolve  the  por- 
liamenl  lo  get  rid  of  the  question.  On  i 
mob  assembling  before  a  crimping  bouse, 
in  Holborn,  the  guards  were  called  out 
^^  Suppose,''  said  he,  "  the  populace  will 
not  disperse,  what  will  you  do  ?"  "  FH 
on  them,"  replied  an  officer,  **  as  we  h* 
orders."  *'  Have  you  so !  then  lake  no- 
tice that  if  one  man  is  killed,  and  you 
are  tried  before  roe,  I  will  take  care  that 
every  soldier  of  your  party  is  hanged/* 
Assembling  his  tipstaves,  and  a  few  con- 
stables, be  explained  to  the  mob  the  im* 
propriety  of  their  conduct ;  promised 
that  justice  should  be  done;  and  the 
multitude  dispersed.  A  poor  decrepid 
old  woman,  charged  with  witchcraft,  was 
on  her  trial  before  him:  "she  use*  a 
spell,'*  said  the  witness,  '*  I^t  me  »ee 
it/^  A  scrap  of  parchmeni  was  handed 
to  him.  **  How  came  you  by  ihisT** 
**A  young  gentleman,  my  lord,  gave  it 
me,  to  cure  ray  daughter's  ague/^  "  Did 
it  cure  her?"  O  yes,  my  lord,  and  many 
others."  **  I  am  glad  of  it. — ^jentlemen 
^  the  Jury,  when  I  was  young  and 
moughtless,  and  out  of  money,  I,  and 
some  companions  as  unthinking  as  my- 
setfp  went  to  this  woman^s  house,  then  a 
public  one ;  we  bad  no  money  to  pay  our 
reckoning ;  I  hit  upon  a  stratagem  to  get 
off  scot  free.  On  seeing  her  daughter  ill» 
I  pretended  I  had  a  spell  to  cure  her ;  I 
wrote  the  classic  line  you  see ;  so  that 
any  one  is  punishable  it  is  me,  not 
poor  woman  the  prisoner/'  She  waj 
(|ui(led  by  the  jury  and  rewarded  by 
chief  justice.  He  died  of  a  ling«rti 
illness,  March  10^  1710-1,  aged  67;  am 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Redgrave,  ii 
Suffolk. 
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Ffhwry  19.     Day  breaks  ,.61 

Suo  rises      .     .     6  65 

—  sets  ...    5    5 

Twilight  ends   .     6  59 

TKe  navel  wort,  or  houndstongue,  begins 

td  flower 


humous  respeclfrequfntly  denied  to  living 
worth,  being  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
numerous  body  of  ship^owoers,  seamen, 
and  friends. 


^tbruatp  20. 

Hesry  Tailor, 
Of  North  ShkUs. 
M  North  Shields,  on   Thursday,    the 
loih   of    February,     1823,    Mr.     Ifenry 
Ta>lor,     a    rnember    of    the   Society    of 
Fiiends,  terminated,  at  the  advanced  age 
qS  86,  a   life  of  benevolent  u:iefiilne^s  to 
iMnluiid.       lie  was  bom  at  Whitby,  and 
ia  ibe   earlier   portion   of   his   life   was 
c^tlie  maritime  profession,  to  which  he 
fctimself  an  efficient,  enlightened, 
unwemried    friend.     As    the   author 
I  of  •  treatise  on  *^  the  Management 
in   Feciiltar  Situations/'  he  will 
tibe  gratitude  of  both  ship-owners 
fttnen,     its    practical    application 
ileulated  to  save  valuable  property 
invaluable  lives.     As  the  man  who 
i  tlie  plan  for  lighting  Harborough 
iy>   and   through   much   oppositiciri 
esftied  it  into  execution,  he  earned  the 
honorable  title  of  the  **  Sailor's  Friend/' 
Tbe  di0iculty  and  danger  of  the  passage 
between    Shields  and   London   are   well 
known,  though  much  of  the  latter  is  now 
ol|fvial«<l  by  the  chain  of  lights  established 
I  by  tbts  benevolent  and   persevering  indi- 
Ifidaal^  whose  energy  of  character  enabSed 
illim  to  complete  his  philanthropic  under- 
[  Iftking.     In   its  progress  a  series  of  dis- 
rkeartening  circumstances  presented  them- 
■•tltes^    without   the    prospect    of   those 
Ibrt^hier   concomitants  usually  the  residt 
[of  laborious  achievement.    Neither  honor 
f  nor  emolument  was  his   rewurd.      The 
contciousness  of  welt  doing*  and  the  ap- 
probation  of  "  the  few/'   were  tlie   only 
meed  of  exertions  by  which  unbounded 
mcalth  and  countless  lives  have  been  pre- 
•erved.     Personally,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  lost  much,  a^  the  time  nnd  attention 
requisite   for   the   great  objects  he    per- 
fected  were    necessarily  abstracted    from 
^the    extensive    commercial    pursuits    in 
[irbich  lie   was   engaged,  and   which   of 
tetntne  suflered  materially;  and  thus  the 
I  only  legacy   he   had   the   power   of  be- 
\  «|ueathing  to  his  family  was  an  honorable 
remains   received   the  posi- 


ng to 
flis 


The  Season. 

Rullfinche*  return  to  our  gardens  in 
February,  and,  though  timid  half  the 
year*  are  now  fearless  and  per^ievcring* 
The  mischief  effected  by  them  at  this 
period  is  triUmg,  li  was  supposed  that 
they  deprived  us  of  a  large  |K»nion  of  the 
buds  of  our  fruit  trees.  It  is  now  an  as- 
certained fact  that  they  only  select  such 
buds  as  contain  the  larva  of  an  insect ; 
and  thus  render  us  a  kindness  by  destroy- 
ing an  embryo,  or  colony  of  injurious 
creatures.* 

The  BuLLnNcn. 
In  some  places  this  bird   is  called    the 
thickbill,  the  nope,  and  the  hoop«     U  ha^ 
a  wild  hooping  note. 

The  heacj  is  black,  and  U\^e  in  propor- 
tion to  ihe  body,  the  breast  of  a  crimsoned 
scarlet,  other  parts  of  a  slate,  or  darker 
color.     The  beak  parrot-like. 

This  bird  is  very  docile,  and  has  no 
song  of  its  own,  but  readily  learns^  and 
never  forgets,  whatever  it  is  taught  by  the 
wills  tie  or  pipe.  The  hen  learns  as  well  as 
the  niftle,  and,  though  hung  among  other 
caged  birds,  they  invariably  retain  their 
acquired  melodies.  They  are  sometimes 
tau ght  w 0 rd s  of  co m  m and.  Fi n e-  pi  ping, 
well-taught  buUftnches,  are  frequently 
sold  at  high  prices.  Handsome  birds 
with  these  qualities  have  produced  from 
five  to  ten  guineas  each. 

The  male  bullBneh  is  in  bigness  equal 
to  the  hen,  but  he  has  a  flatter  crown,  and 
excels  her  in  the  vividness  of  the  lovely 
scarlet,  or  crimison,  on  the  breast ;  and 
the  fe*Uhcrs  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
those  that  encompass  tlie  bill,  are  of  a 
brighter  black.  When  seen  together,  the 
one  may  easily  be  known  from  the  other ; 
but,  while  the  birds  are  young,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  them.  One  of  the 
surest  ways  is  to  pull  a  few  feathers  from 
their  breasts,  when  they  are  about  three 
weeks  old  ;  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days 
the  feathers  thai  come  in  the  place  of  those 
pulled  will  be  of  a  curious  red,  if  a  mate 
bird  ;  but,  if  a  hen,  of  a  palish  brown. 
The  bultfinrh  breeds  late,  seldom  having 


•   Dr.  Fo rater. 
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yoang  ones  before  the  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June-  She  builds  in  an 
orchard,  wood,  or  park,  %viiere  there  are 
plenty  of  trees,  or  or  heaths:  htr  nest  seems 
nfinde  with  very  little  art :  she  lays  four  or 
five  eggs,  of  a  bluish  color,  with  large 
durk  hrown,  and  faint  reddish  spots  at  the 
large  end. 

Young  ones,  to  he  reared,  should  be  at 
least  twelve  or  fourteen  tiays  old.  They 
must  be  kept  warm  and  clean,  and  fed 
every  two  hours,  from  nioruinjtj  tdl  nipjlitj 
with  a  iitile  at  a  time,  Tht^ir  food  must  be 
nipe-seed,  soaked  in  clean  water  for  eijiht 
or  ten  hours,  then  scalded,  strained,  and 
bruiaed,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
white  bread  soaked  in  water,  and  boiled 
with  a  little  milk  to  a  tliick  consistency. 
It  roust  be  made  fresh  every  day,  if  sour 
ft  wdl  spoil  the  birds.  When  they  be«tn 
to  feed  themselves,  break  them  from  this 
loft  food,  and  give  them  rape  and  canary 
seed,  as  to  linnets,  with  more  of  rape. 
When  ill,  put  a  blade  of  safiTron  in  the 
water.  They  may  be  tried  with  wood- 
lark*s  meat,  or  fine  hempseed,  but  plenty 
of  rape,  with  a  little  canary,  is  good  diet. 

W'hile  youn^  they  will  aoon  lake  tunes 
which  are  repeatedly  piped  or  whistled  lo 
them,  and  learn  words. 

A  futl-grown  bullfinch  weighs  nbont 
tlairteen  drams.  It  is  six  inches  long  from 
the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  endoF  the  tail ; 
the  length  of  which  is  two  inches. 


b.  tn^ 

Fehntafy  2Q.     Day  breaks  .     .     4  59 

Sun  rises      .     .     6  53 

—  sets  ...     5     7 

Twilight  ends    .     7     1 

Meiereon  tree  begins  to  blow. 


1792,  On  the  21st  of  February  died, 
afler  an  illness  occasioned  by  too  intense 
an  application  to  professional  engage* 
ments,  which  terminated  in  a  total  de- 
bility of  body,  Mr.  Jacob  Schnebbelie, 
draughtsman  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
on  the  express  recommendation  of  the 
president  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  in 
nis  park  near  Hertford,  accidentally  saw 
him,  for  the  first  time,  whde  sketchmg  a 
view.  The  earl  employed  him  in  taking 
picturesque  landscapes  about  Tunbridge 
Welis,  with  a  view  to  their  publication 
for  bis  benefit.     His  fathcT,  a  native  of 


Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  was  a  lieuteuanl 
in  the  Dutch  forces  at  the  aiege  of  Bergen* 
op- Zoom,  and  allerwarda  settled  in  this 
country  as  a  confectioner,  frequently  at- 
tending in  that  ca(>acLty  on  king  George 
H.,  and  afterwards  settling  in  a  confec- 
tioner's shop  at  Rochester,  His  son 
Jacob,  who  was  horn  August  30,  17^, 
in  Duke'a  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  fol- 
lowed that  business  for  some  lime  at 
Canterbury,  and  then  at  Hammersmith. 
Ht!«  love  of  nature,  and  talent  for  sketch- 
ing, occasioned  him  to  close  his  shop, 
and  he  commenced  at  Westminstet,  mod 
other  public  schools,  as  self-langht  twe^ 
of  the  art  of  drawing.  His  profiditicy 
introduced  him  to  llie  notice  of  the 
learned  and  the  great.  His  quick  tyt^ 
and  It  discriminating  taste,  caught 
most  beautiful  objects  in  the 
points  of  view,  and  bis  fidelity  i 
pince  of  delineation  rank  him 
first-rate  artists.  The  works  he  ] 
on  his  own  account  are  not  numeroui 
Jn  1781  he  made  six  drawings  of  St5_ 
Augustine's  Monastery,  Canterbury, 
be  engraved  by  Mr.  Rogcn*,  &c.,  fivcj 
which  were  completed  :  a  smaller  vi^ 
was  etched  by  himself.  In  1787 
etched  a  plate  of  the  Serpentine  Rif 
wiih  a  distant  view  of  Westminster  / 
bey.  In  1788  he  published  four  vifi 
of  St.  A 1  ban's  town  and  abbey,  etched  | 
himself,  and  aquaiinted  t»y  I\  Juh 
Early  in  1791,  having  acquired  iJte  i 
aquatintingt  he  began,  wiih  gre^it 
**1he  Antiquaries*  Museum,"  of 
he  had,  just  before  his  dialh,  compleK 
the  third  n  vim  her ;  and  he  left  behind  1 ' 
drawings  to  make  a  complete  volujiiel 
nine  succeeding  numbers.  He  3»soet»t« 
with  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr*  Parky ns  m  the 
first  five  numbers  of  the  **  Monastic 
mains,"  and  contributed  drawings  Iq**( 
G t* n t le m an 's  jM agaiine . "  In  the  **  \"eiii 
Moijuraenta,"  and  in  the  second  voluQ 
of  the  **  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Or 
Britain,^'  the  far  greater  part  of  the  pliU 
are  after  his  drawings.  He  also  drew  f 
Mr.  Nichols's  *' History  of  Leice 
shire,"  and  he  completed  views  of  King 
College  chapel*  Cambridge,  in  a  sty 
worthy  that  most  beantiful  and  most 
feet  of  our  Gothic  buildings.  He  deeply 
studied^ our  national  antiquities,  and  the 
different  styles  of  Gothic  archjtoctu  ~ 
and  monuments,  and  he  had  com  men  c 
to  compile  "  Antique  Dresses  since 
Ueign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
lected    from    various   works;    widi    tin 
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Aaihorities.*'    Few  artists  produced  more 
cim^aj  of  iheir  tatents  in  their  part:- 
lUr  departments  than  Mr.  Sclmebbelre 
list  four  years  of  his  life,  which 
short  spftce  of  time  that  he  seri- 
occupied    in   such    pursuits.       He 
had   the   higher   qtmlity    of  ^reat   moral 
■  voitb,  and  died  deeply  regretted.* 

The  Season. 

Kains   of^en    set    in  and  cotitinue  se^ 
veral  days;    aiid  the  atnios^phere  of  the 
is  characterijted  by  humidity  and 


Water,  which  is  vulgarly  called  **  one  of 
die  four  elements/*  is  not  an  element^  but 
t  compoynd*  Of  100  parts  of  water, 
ihtf«  a.r e  about  15  parts  of  hydrogen,  and 
SSdf  oxjr^ri.  Dr.  Priestley  first  decom- 
pMed  water  by  a  very  simnle  process, 
md  llie  lion,  Mr.  Cavendiiu  confirmed 
Ik  discovery  by  elaborate  experimenUi. 

Wim  not  in  motion  soon  corrupts; 
tifooa  viler  receited  into  thanks  or  other 
n|Ml%  and  left  quiet,  emits  a  disagreeable 
mmSI^  and  is  unxvholesome  for  kitchen 
Water  thus  obtained  may  be 


I  yittTiiTiid  a  lon^  time  from  putrefeeiion 
fcjr  bfi^y  stirring  it  for  a  few  minutes 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and  frequently 
ckaning  the  vessel.  By  this  easy  pmc- 
lice  t^rt  water  may  be  kept  sweet  for 
nuiy  weeks ;  the  more  and  the  oflener  it 
is  stirred  the  better. 


W3t»?r  If-enjs  with  life.  The  muliilu- 
iif.ou%  cfcaturfi  of  the  sea,  from  nol  ex- 
r.^ neficm;^  ihti  same  extremes  of  heat  and 
.o!<i  \%a\k  terrestrial  beings,  are  as  prolific 
iiUtlfiT  the  pole  as  under,  the  equator. 
For  Und  animals,  if  their  situation  be  too 
bol  or  too  cold,  cannot  quickly  pas?  to 
oae  of  a  more  convenient  temperature, 
be^iti^e  their  course  is  interrupted  by 
rircTS,  mountains,  and  seas.  On  the  con- 
tniry,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  can  in- 
itantJy  plunge  fathoms  deeper,  when  they 
find  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  insupport- 
able near  the  surface,  and  quickly  migrate 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  quantity 
of  beings  upon  the  earth  is  proportioned 
to  ibe  degree  of  heat  connected  with  thai 
!''  TTinisture  ;  but  the  watery  tribes  are 
'  nally  disiseminated  :  and  hence  the 
.^ui,  when  compared  with   the  ocean,   is 


a  mere  desert.   Man  himself  is  the  greatly 
abounding  animal  upon  the  earth. 

Lou  Botdidau, 
In  a  Tillage  calle^i  Peyrols,  abotit  a 
league  from  Montpellier,  there  is  a  fosse, 
which  is  dry  except  in  seasons  of  abundant 
rain.  When  any  rain  descends,  the 
water  bubbles  agam  out  of  the  ground  as 
if  boiling.  The  same  phenomenon  is  ob- 
servable on  pouring  sprii^-water  upon  the 
ground  :  or,  when  any  quanlity  of  water  is 
collected,  it  constantly  bubbles  as  if  boil- 
ing iliough  it  remmns  peifeclly  cold.  At 
these  times  the  people  in  the  country  use 
it  as  a  bath,  for  relief  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. Id  the  droughts  of  summer  there 
are  often  large  fissures  in  the  bottom  of 
the  fosse,  from  which  a  noise  is  heard  as 
of  the  distant  rushing  of  waters.  The 
fos?^'  is  called  in  the  country  (ou  hvulidou^ 
a  word  which  implies  something  that 
bubbles.* 


Geota.  M«g, 


**  At»aoi»os  of  Rai».*' 

Tlie  first  rpiestion  in  a  whimsical  dia- 
logue betweer*  an  English  gentleman  on 
his  arrival  in  Ireland,  and  Terence,  his 
servani,  a  native  of  that  country,  relates 
to  rain,  and  is  therefore — ^** Apropos  of 
Rainy 

Master,  Does  it  rain  1 

Tern/.  No  Sir. 

Ai.  I  see  the  sun  shines — Pott  nubda 
Pfuvbus. 

r.  The  po$i  has  not  come  in  yet. 

M.  How  long  did  you  live  with  Mr.T.? 

T^  In  troth,  Sir,  I  can't  tell.  I  passed 
my  time  so  pleasantly  in  his  service  that 
I  never  kept  any  account  of  it.  I  might 
have  lived  with  him  all  the  &dy}i  of  my 
life  — anda  ^eat  deal  longer,  if  I  pleased. 

ill.  What  made  you  leave  him  1 

T.  My  young  in  is  tress  took  it  into  her 
head  to  break  my  heart;  for  1  was  obliged 
to  nttend  her  to  church,  to  the  play,  and 
wherever  she  visited. 

Ai.  Was  not  your  master  a  proud  man  ? 

T*  The  proudest  man  in  the  kingdom 
— he  would  not  do  a  dirty  action  for  the 
univetse, 

AL  Wliat  age  are  you  now? 

T>  I  am  just  the  siunc  age  of  Paddy 
Lahy  :  he  and  I  were  born  in  a  week  of 
each  other. 

ili.  How  old  is  he  ? 

T.  I  can't  tell;  nor  I  don't  think  ho 
can  tell  himself. 

•  Mil*  PlumtTe. 
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M.  Were  you  born  in  Dublin  ? 

1\  No,  Sir,  I  might  if  I  hat!  a  mind  ; 
but  [  preferred  ifie  country.  Aud  please 
God— if  I  live  and  do  well— I'll  be  buried 
in  the  sanie  parish  1  was  bora  in, 

Af.  You  can  write  I  liUppckBe  ? 

11  Yus»  Sir,  as  fast  as  a  dog  can  trot. 

M,  Which  is  the  usual  mode  of  tra- 
velling in  ihis  country  ? 

T.  Wby^  Sir,  if  you  travel  by  water, 
you  must  take  a  boat ;  a  ad »  if  you  travel 
by  land^  either  iu  a  chaise  or  on  horse- 
back ; — those  that  can*t  afford  either  one 
or  toother  are  ubhged  to  trudge  it  on  fool, 

M.  Which  h  the  pleasaniest  reason  for 
travelling? 

1\  Faith,  Sir,  1  think  that  season  in 
which  a  man  has  most  money  in  his  pur^. 

M,  I  believe  your  roads  are  passably 
good, 

T.  They  are  all  passable,  Sir— if  you 
pay  the  turnpike, 

M.  I  am  told  you  have  an  immense 
number  of  black  cattle  in  this  country, 

Tl  Faith  J  we  have,  Sir — plenty  of  every 
color> 

M.  Bui  t  think  it  rains  too  much  in 
Ireland. 

T.  So  every  one  says  :  but  Sir  Boyle 
says,  he  will  brini?;  in  an  act  of  parliamem 
in  favor  of  fair  vveatlter ;  and  I  am  sure 
llie  |Mj<ir  hay -makers  and  turf-cutters  viill 
ble,ss  him  for  it— GtwJ  bless  him  :  it  was 
he  lh:it  first  proposed  that  every  quart 
bottle  should  liold  a  fiuan, 

M.  As  you  have  many  fine  rivers,  I 
suppo»e  you  have  abundance  of  fish. 

T,  The  best  ever  water  we  I — the  first 
fish  in  the  world,  except  ilio  nisei  vies. 
Why,  master,  I  won't  tell  yt>n  a  Ite;  if 
you  were  at  the  Boyne,  yon  could  get 
salmon  and  irout  for  nothing,  and,  if  yon 
were  at  Bally  si  hanny,  you*d  get  tJiem  for 
less. 

Jll.  Were  you  ever  in  England  ? 

T.  No  Sir,  but  I'd  like  very  much  to 
see  that  fine  country. 

M*  Your  passage  to  Liverpool,  or  il;e 
Head,  would  not  cost  more  than  half  a 
g^iinea. 

T.  Faith,  master,  I'd  rather  walk  it, 
than  pay  tlie  half  of  the  money.* 


Rustic  NiTtJiiAL  Philosophy, 

The  countryman  has  his  ways  <  f  phi- 
loiophising  for  the  common  uses  of  life, 
as  well  as  your  tpectilative  town  gentle- 

*  Pdyanthra,  i.273. 


his     . 
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men.  It  is  tme  his  methods  of  pnv 
c ceding  are  rude  and  unpolished,  bot 
they  are  such  as  he  is  well  satis5cd  with, 
and  as,  in  many  cases,  prove  very  useful 
to  him.  Thus  he  estimates  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  has  fallen  in  the  night  by  the 
height  of  his  **  server,*'  the  pond  in  his 
yard.  His  compass  is  the  smoke  of 
chimney.  Besides  certain  oaturul  mi 
ences  from  the  sporting  of  his  sheep, 
the  flying  of  the  martins  and  swallows, 
has  a  barometer  more  artificial ;  eiiher  s 
black  line  graduated  on  the  wall  of  Uj 
house,  with  a  long  string  stretched  acivw 
it,  or  a  Florence  flask  with  the  roouih 
downward  in  a  phial  of  water.  His  chro- 
nometer is  an  hour-glass  ;  this  he  tcgyna 
once  in  two  or  three  days  by  a.  line 
the  shadow  of  his  door-post  never  Aub 
touch,  at  such  an  hour,  when  the  sun  shi 
He  also  makes  a  guess  at  the  lejii 
or  shortness  of  the  days,  concemi 
he  has  a  saying,  very  getteral  al 
England, 

At  new  year**  lidc. 

The  day  a  arc  Icnglben'd  a  cock*"!  fSrtdc. 

Every  body  knows   thnt  t'  — 
tends  to  express   the  lei 
days  in  a  small,  but  pti.,  ,..,_...  dt-gree? 
yet  few  are  aware  of  ihe  iiround  and  ot 
casion  of  it,  for  there  is  something  um 
mon,  and  seemingly  improper,  in  applyi 
long   measure,   inches  and   feet,  to  Iti 
But  the  countryman  kimws  what  he 
from  observing  where  the  shadow  of 
upper  lintel  of  his  door  falls  at  12  o\ 
am)  there  making  a  mark.     At  newy^ 
day  the  sun,  at  the  meridian,  being  bigl 
its  shadow  comes  nearer  the  door  by  ft 
or  five  inches,  which  for  rhymers  sake 
c»l1s  a  cock's  stride ;  and  so  he  expresfCa 
the  sensible  increase  of  the  day.     ~ 
the  style  was  altered,  which  was  lon^ 
this  saying  came  into  use,  the  distance 
time  was  greater  by  eleven  days  betw( 
the  solstice  and  new  year*s  day,  than  it 
now  ;  and    consecjuently   the    differeoop, 
as  to  the  sun's  altitude',  or  the  length  of 
the  days  at  those  two  times,   would  be 
more  perceptible  than  it  is  now,  • 


Feltruary  21. 


Day  breaks  .          4  ^S 

Sun  rises      .  .     6  61 

—  st-ls  .     .  ♦     5  9 

Twiiifrhi  ends  .     7  2 

Leaves  of  the  March  flowering  plant 

peep  out  hourly. 

*a«ntt.  Mug.  1759. 
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I  sometimes  avail  mytelf  of  a  friend's 

iTiulion  lo  set  off  at  pjgbt  and  sleep  a 

miles  from  town  in  wholesome  air, 

glad  my  eyes  in  the  morning  with  the 

"^    reeii  of  the  grass.     On  a  visit  of 

last  winter,  I  casually  took  up  a 

volame  and  carried  it  to  my  hed- 

chamber,  and  begun  to  read — ^where  it  is 

r  ^ ^^^,|^  practice  to  begin — at  the  be- 

V  I   became   deeply   interested, 

A.... , ....  till  between  three  and  fouf  in  the 
mom i Off,  Before  day-break  I  awoke, 
inj patiently  awaited  the  Ucjht,  resumed 
my  reading,  and  reprretted  tire  call  to 
Ihe  break fftst-table.  There  was  another 
*io1iime  of  the  work :  I  borrowed  and 
podteted  both  ;  and  instead  of  walking 
briskly  to  town  for  health,  as  had  been 
tny  purpose,  I  cornered  myself  in  the 
fafUest  stage,  and  read  till  it  ttopped  near 
my  own  home.  I  had  business  to  trans- 
act, and  bustled  in  doors  ;  but  the  book 
was  a  spell  upon  me  t  I  could  think  of 
nolhine  else,  and  could  do  nothing  that 
awaited  my  doing.  To  escape  observa- 
tion and  interruptioQ  I  rusheo  out  of  t!)e 
housct  stepped  into  a  stage,  going  I  knew 
sot  whiUier,  and  rea4  till  the  coachman, 
baring  set  down  all  my  fellow  passengers, 
inquired  where  I  wished  to  stop :— "  At 
Vol.  L-^. 


the  house  where  the  coach  stops." — "Will 
you  be  set  down  at  the  Plough,  Sir  ?"— 
*'  Yes  " — and,  in  a  cold  dreary  winter^s 
day,  I  found  myself  in  the  passage  of  the 
Plough  at  Biackwall,  a  house  of  summer 
cnlertainmenL  A  wondering  waiter 
showed  me  into  an  upper  room  having  a 
long  reaching  view  of  the  noble  river,  with 
"  many  a  rood  **  of  ice  floating  past  large 
moored  ships  and  floating  craft.  I  ilung 
myself,  book  in  hand,  into  a  chair ;  a 
fire  was  lij^hted,  and  I  read,  unconscious 
of  time,  and  only  annoyed  by  the  men 
coming  in  now  and  then  to  stir  Ihe  fire, 
till  I  had  finished  the  fascinating  volumes; 
That  done,  I  took  a  ha^ity  dinner,  and  i 
place  to  town  in  the  stage.  The  work 
which  clutched  me  was  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  Heart  of  Mid  Lolbian."  Wliile  it  was 
in  my  liands  I  was  an  infant-  It  is 
certain  that  **  I  have  not  yel  arrived  at  the 
period  of  life  which  may  put  me  on  a 
level  with  childhood  ;'  but  1  am  not  wiser 
than  when  I  was  a  child  ;^l  only  know 
more. 

Oh  !   Spirit  of  th«  d*yi  eone  by — . 
Swecl  child h(H>d*«  f^nrful  ecttRiy  [ 
The  witching  ip^M  of  wiTitr^r  nig hti 
Where  are  they  fled  with  their  delighti ! 
I 


a%7 


When  lisf  nlii^  on  the  comer  lealp 

The  winter  evening's  Icngih  to  f hiat, 

1  heard  tny  mother's  memory  i»-ll 

Tales  Supcrslition  lovci  so  well  : — 

Things  tftid  or  aung  a  thonsind  timrK» 

In  ftimple  prose  or  simpler  rhymcB  1 

Ah  !  where  is  page  of  poesy 

So  sweet  as  this  was  wont  lo  be  I 

The  nmgic  wonders  that  deceived. 

When  Actions  were  as  truths  believed  i 

The  fairy  fcati  that  once  prev&il'jj^ 

Told  to  delight,,  and  never  fail'd  : 

Where  are  they  now,  their  fears  and  stghs^ 

And  lean  frum  foanta  of  happy  eyes  7 

I  read  im  books,  but  find  them  not. 

For  Poeay  haih  its  youth  forgot  t 

1  hear  them  told  to  children  si  ill. 

Bat  fear  oumhs  not  my  splriis  chill : 

I  ttill  •««  faces  pale  with  ilrcad. 

While  mine  could  laugh  at  what  is  iatd  ; 

ISee  tL'srs  ttnagiciedl  woes  supply. 

While  mine  with  real  cares  arc  dry* 

Where  are  th«y  gone  ? — iho  joys  and  fears. 

The  liokij  the  life  of  odicr  y<  art  T 

I  thntighc  they  twined  aroauu'  my  heart 

So  close,  thai  wo  could  never  part ; 

Bai  Reason,  like  a  winter's  day, 

Nipp*di  childhood's  visioni  all  away» 

Nor  left  behind  one  viihcring  flower 

To  cherish  ia  a  lonely  hour* 

Clart, 

1  love  to  hear  Uule  ones  talk  of  the 
books  they  admire;  and  should  like  to 
knowj  above  iill  things,  which  were  the 
favourite  authors  of  •*  Hugh  Liitlejohn» 
Esq./^  before  he  was  pictured  **at  hi 3 
grant!- fatlier*s  g^te,"  with  his  friend  the 
nnble  lurcher,  keeping  watch  and  ward. 
VVheii  I  see  a  child  with  a  book,  i  am 
restkss  for  a  peep  at  the  title  page.  On 
looking  at  the  aftist's  sketch  of  the  little 
girl,  printed  on  the  other  side*  I  sait!^ 
♦*  What  is  she  reading?"  and  I  imagtrted  it 
must  be  "  Mrs.  Leicester's  Scliool — the 
history  of  several  young  1  indies  related  by 
themselves" — conlaioi?»g  a  story  of  a  liule 
girl  who  had  never  been  out  of  London 
all  her  life,  nor  neen  a  bit  of  green  grass, 
except  in  the  Drapers'  garden,  near  her 
father's  hoi)^ ;  witli  the  touching  tale  of 
"  Tbe  Changeling ;''  and  the  nariatiFe  of 
•*  Susan  Vates,*^  who  liTed  with  her  pa- 
rents in  tite  Lincolnshire  fen»,  in  a  lone 
bouse,  seven  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  village,  and  had  never  been  to 
church,  nor  could  she  imagine  what  a 
church  was  like.  When  the  wind  set  in 
from  a  piirticular  poiM,  and  brought  over 
the  moor  the  sound  of  the  bells  from  St. 
Mary*s,  liHle  Susan  conceived  it  was  "  a 
quiet  tune,'*  occasioned  by  birds  up  in  the 
air,  0t  thai  it  was  made  by   the  angeU. 
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She  then  tells  of  the  Sunday  morning  of 
her  first  going  to  church,  from  her  remote 
home ;  of  the  anxiety  and  awe  she  felt, 
and  her  child -like  wonder  at  the  pbce, 
and  at  what  she  heard^-^nd  ever  dfter- 
ward 5,  when  she  listened  to  the  swed 
noise  of  bells,  of  her  thinking  of  the 
angels'  singing,  and  remembering  the 
ihoughls  she  had  in  her  uninstrucled 
solitude. — These  are  things  which  I  would 
wish  gentle  readers  to  conceive,  with  roe, 
may  engage  the  attention  of  the  tiule  girl 
in  the  engraving. 


The  Sabbath  Bells. 

TiiF.  ch(*crful  sabbath  bcll^,  whercv«r  1 
Strike  plcciKant  on  ihc  sense, 

voice 
Of  oD<^,  who  from  the  far-off  hills  prociaimi 
1*14 in gs  of  good  to  Zion  :   chiefly  when 
Their  pieiTiDg  tones  fall  tudden  od  die  t*t 
Of  the  conic  in  plant,  solitary  maa^ 
Whc>in  thoughts  absimse  or  high  hare  daaftetd 

to  lure 
Forth  from  the  walka  of  men,  revolving  ofiji 
And  oft  agaiikj  hanl  matter,  which  elniisi 
And  bafllcs  his  pursuit — ^thought-cicfciAdltn 
Of  controversy,  vherc  no  end  appeaia. 
No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  min 
Half  vUhes  for  society  again. 
Him,  thus  enga^cd^  the  sabhatb  holla  aalute 
Suclden*  his  heart  a, wakes,  his  ears  dtiok  i 
The  cheering  mntic  -,  bii  relenting  soul 
Yearns  after  atl  the  joys  of  toci»1  life, 
Aeii4  softens  with  tbe  love  of  human  kratl. 
Charier  i 


dFrtiniarp  29. 

At  tliis  time  of  year,  winter  ganlens^ 
Of  those  composed  of  evergrevfis  mtd 
adorned  with  green  houses^  prove  lo  «• 
the  value  of  planting  our  grounds  for  ^ 
creation  with  shrubs  that  do  not  cast  i" 
leaves  ;  for,  if  clear  warm  weather  happ 
al  this  lime  of  year,  wc  may  in 
gardens  enjoy  a  temporary  sammer. 
annual  writer  observes  i — 

^  Akhotigb    the    cheerful   scenes   of  i 
great   cily,   its    ^littemiig   shops, 
thousands,   and    countless   attracttoiii 
e%  ery  kind,  dmw  many  from  the  counQ 
at  this  season,  there  are  even  now  i 
sights  and  rural  soutidt,  which  have  mil 
to  charm  the  eye,  the  ear  to  pleftse, 
parlicularty 

If  nowr  the  atin  extends  his  cheerinij^  b«aia. 
And  all  the  landscape  casts  a  golden  gleaal 


7n 


CWftf  t«  lh0  tkyt  uitl  efttm  atid  ■oil  the  air, 
A&d  ihrottgh  ihta  iluM  aafcli  ol^ei  loakA  more 

Tbeiij  itfinte  thm  villa  v«af»  its  thelteriag 
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AUmg  tke  ftoutlierti  Uwn  *Lti  iwcct  la  rove  : 
Thctc  dark  greca  piaett  behlad,  ih^ir  \nHigh* 

cx-leod^ 
Aftd  Mght  tprnee  0n  likd  pyramids  Mrend, 
Asd  round  tKdr  topt^  m  i&imy  a  p«od«tit  tow, 
Their  scaly  conei  of  ■hinibg  auburn  ihow  ; 
There  tbe  broad  cedar'f  level  bwuichet  fpread, 
Asd  the  tall  ejppnia  UUm  ils  *piry  head  ; 
With  alatemuit  iU%  intcrweaTeaj 
A  Ad  laoiels  mix  iheir  glo«ay  oval  It^avcs  ; 
Aftd  gilded  holly  crrmtaii  fruit  diiplays, 
Aad  white  vibumain  oVr  the  border  •irsyi. 

Where  iJbeeefr(>ia  itoniis  the  fpacious  gFCCQ-' 
house  screen, 
B*'n  now  th«  eye  beholdt  a  flowry  tccae  ^ 
There  crystal  ■aahei  ward  the  injurtous  cold. 
And  rowa  of  benches  fair  exotica  hold  ^ 
Rich  ptanu,  that  Afrir'»«anny  cape  lupplirf, 
Oie'erlhc  isleJ  of  either  India  tiiwt* 

White  striped  geranium  afaowa  sti  taftA  of 

Aaiii  ««rdaot  tnyrtlea  grateful  ffa|;ranee  shed  ^ 
A  mmmnt  atay  to  mark  the  Yivid  bloom, 
A  m$imwut  stajr  lo  catch  the  high  perfume/'* 


An  Alchehist  Iff  1829. 

We   hear  of  an  alchemist  lately,  and 

erhftpastiUy  living  in  England^  neitr  Uit- 

bin  in  Ilertfonlstiire.    Many  inhabitants 

lln  that  neigh bourliood   gravely  aver  that 

T |lr.  KellerroaD,  of  LilWy,  a  village  mitl- 

Jlray  between   Luton  and   Uitcbm^   sue* 

ICieded   in    discovering  the  Philosopliefs 

ISlcMie  and   Universal  Solvent,     lie  had 

bceo  at  man  of  fashion,  and  largely  con- 

«Cniid  in  ad  ventures  on  the  turr,from  wluch 

r  It  withdrew  and  devoted  himself  to  al- 

Ichemy.    White   pursuing    his   nevr   and 

kitar  object,  he  for  many  years  ren- 

himfetf  inaccessible  and  invisible 

llie   world.     He  closely  shut  up  and 

ded  his  house,  and  protected   the 

ila  of  hia  grounds  will)  hurdles,  and 

ring-gana  so  planted  as  to  resist  intru- 

a    In   every    direction.    Sir    Eicliard 

billins,  in  "  A  Personal  Tour  throngh  the 

Jnited  Kingdom/*  relates  thai  being  at 

in  tl^  summer   of  1828  he   was 

of  this  recluse,  and    gives  the 

blowing  account  of  a  visit  he  paid  to 

«m,  noiwithflanding  the  reported  dislike 

the  philosopher  in  ttrangeru. 


*   Dr.  F^ifirr'*  Ferennial  Calendar. 


I  had  no  encouraorement  to  go  to 
Liliey,  but  I  thought  that  even  the  ex- 
ternal inspection  of  stich  premises  would 
repay  me  for  the  trouble.  At  Liliey,  I 
enqnired  fur  his  house  of  various  people^ 
and  Lhcy  looked  ominous;  some  !>mued, 
others  shook  llieir  heads,  and  all  appeared 
surprised  at  the  approach  of  an  apparent 
visitor  lo  Mr.  Keilerman, 

The  appearance  of  the  premises  did 
not  belie  vulgar  reports  I  could  not  help 
shuddering  at  seeing  the  high  walls  of 
respectable  premises  lined  at  the  lop 
with  double  tiers  of  hurdZeSi  and^  on 
driving  my  chaise  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
I  perceived  the  whole  in  a  slate  of  horrid 
diiapidalion.  Contrary  however  to  my 
expectation^  I  found  a  young  man  who 
appeared  to  belong  lo  tlie  oui-b  nil  dings, 
and  he  took  charge  of  my  card  lor  itin 
master,  and  wen  I  to  the  back  part  of  the 
house  to  deliver  it.  The  front  windows 
on  the  ground  floor  and  upper  stories  were 
entirely  closed  by  inside  shulteis,  much 
of  the  glass  was  broken,  and  the  preini<fei 
ap{>eaied  altogether  as  if  deserted.  I  was 
pleased  at  the  words,  "  My  Master  w*Ii 
be  happy  to  see  you,"  and  in  a  minute 
the  front  door  was  opened,  and  Mr. 
Kellerman  presented  himself. — I  lament 
that  I  have  not  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  ;  for 
a  more  original  figure  never  was  seen. 
He  was  about  six  feet  high»  and  of  athletic 
make  :  on  his  head  was  a  white  night-cap, 
and  his  dress  consisted  of  a  long  great-coat 
once  green^  sind  he  liad  a  sort  of  jockey 
waistcoat  with  three  tiers  of  pockets.  Ilia 
manner  was  extremely  poJileand  graceful, 
but  my  attention  was  chiefly  absorbed  by 
his    singular    physiognomy.       Ilia    rom- 

})lexion  was  deeply  sallow,  and  h}t»  eyes 
arge,  black,  and  rolling.  He  conduuied 
me  into  a  very  large  paiiour,  with  a  win- 
dow looking  backward;  and  having  locked 
the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
he  desired  me  to  be  seated  m  one  of  two 
large  arm  chairs  covered  with  sheepskins. 
The  room  was  a  realization  of  the  well- 
known  picture  of  Teniers'  Aldiemist« 
The  floor  was  covered  with  retorts, 
crucibles^  alembics,  mrs,  bottles  in  various 
shapes,  iniermtngled  with  old  books  piltd 
upon  each  other,  with  a  suflicient  quantity 
of  ilust  and  cobweb*.  Different  shelves 
were  filled  in  the  same  manner,  and  on 
one  side  sIoq<J  his  bed.  fn  a  comer, 
somewhat  shaded  from  the  light,  i  beheld 
two  heads,  white,  with  dark  wigs  on  them  ; 
1  2 
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I  enteTlained  no  doubly  theTeforp,  that 
among  oiher  fancies  he  waa  engaged  in 
re-raakiog  the  brazen  speakJDg  head  of 
Roger  Bacon  and  AH>ertus*  Many  per- 
sons might  have  felt  alarmed  at  the  pecu- 
liarity of  my  situation  ;  bul  being  ac- 
customed to  rainp^le  with  eccentric  cha- 
racters, and  !iaving  no  fear  from  any  pre- 
tensions of  the  black  art,  I  was  infinitely 
grati^ed  by  all  I  saw. 

Hating  staled  the  reports  which  I 
had  heardi  relative  io  his  wonderful  dis- 
co vcnes,  I  told  him  frankly  that  mine  was 
a  visit  of  curiosity,"  and  stated  that,  if  what 
1  had  heard  was  matter  of  fact,  the  re- 
searches of  the  ancient  chemists  had  been 
unjustly  derided.  lie  then  gavo  me  a 
history  of  his  studies^  mentioned  5ome 
men  whom  I  had  happwened  to  know  in 
I^ndon,  who  he  aUeged  had  assured  him 
that  ihey  had  made  gold.  That  hnving  in 
consequence  examined  the  works  of  the 
ancient  alchemists,  and  discovered  the 
key  which  ihey  had  studiously  concealed 
from  the  multitude,  be  had  pursued  their 
system  under  the  influence  of  new  lights; 
and  after  suffering  numerous  disappoint- 
naentSf  owing  to  ihe  ambiguity  with  which 
ihey  described  llieir  processe«i,  he  had,  at 
lenffth,  happily  succeeded  ;  had  made  gold, 
and  could  make  as  much  more  as  he 
pleased,  even  to  the  extent  of  paying  off 
Ihe  national  debt  in  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

I  yiehled  to  the  declaration,  expressed 
my  satisfaction  at  so  extraordinary  a 
discovery,  and  asked  him  to  oblige  me 
so  ht  as  to  show  me  some  of  the  precious 
metal  which  he  had  made. 

"  Not  so,'^  said  he;  **  I  wilJ  show  it  to 
no  one.  I  made  Lord  Liverpool  the  offer, 
that  if  he  would  introduce  me  to  the  King, 
1  would  show  it  to  his  Majesty ;  but  Lord 
Liverpool  insolently  declined,  on  the 
RTouTid  that  there  was  no  precedent ;  and 
I  am  therefore  determined  that  the  secret 
shall  die  with  me.  It  Is  true  that,  in 
order  to  avenge  myself  of  such  contempt, 
I  made  a  communication  to  the  French 
ambassador.  Prince  Polignac,  and  offered 
to  go  to  France,  and  transfer  to  the  French 

government  ihe  entire  advantages  of  the 
iscovery ;  but  af\er  deluding  me,  and 
shuffling  for  some  time,  I  found  it  neces- 
»ary  to  I  rent  him  with  the  same  contempt 
as  the  others."* 

I  expressed  my  convictions  in  re- 
gard to  the  double  dealmg  of  men  in 
office. 

**  t),"  said  he,  **  as  to  that,  every  court 
in  Europe  well  knows  that  I  have  made 


the  discovery,  and  ihey  are  all  in  con^ 
federacy  against  me ;  lest,  by  giving 
to  any  one,  I  should  make  that  countr 
master  of  all  the  rest — the  world.  Sir,**  ' 
exclaimed  with  great  emotion i  "  is  in 
hands  and  ray  power." 

Satisfied  with  this  announcement 
the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  ftion€y 
now  enquired  about  the  sublime  alkahei 
or  universal  solvent,  and  whether  be  hi 
succeeded  in  deciphering  the  enigmatic 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  writers  on  ih 
most  curious  topic.  _ 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied  i  "  I  succeeded 
in  that  several  years  ago/* 

"  Tlieuj"  I  proceeded,  **   have  you  ^y 
fee  led   the  other  great  desideratum,  tfa 
fixing  of  mercury  I" 

"  Than  that  process/*  said  he,  *'  the 
is  noUiing  more  easy  :  at  the  same  time  I 
is  proper  I  should  inform  vou  that  the 
are  a  class  of  impostors^  wlio,  mistakin 
the  ancient  writers,  pretend  it  can  be  do 
by  heat ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  it 
otdy  he  effected  hv  water.*' 

I    dien    besougnt  him  to    do  me 
favor  to  show  me  some  of  h\ii  filed  i 
cury,  having  once  seen  some  wbich  hft 
been  fixed  by  cold. 

This  proposition,  however,  l«e  declu 
ed,  because  he  said  he  had  refused  othc 
"  That  you  may  however  be  satisfied  l 
I  have  made  great  discoveries,  here  is  1 
bottle  of  oil^  which  I  have  puriAed, 
rendered  as  transparent  as  spring  wata 
I  was  offered  £  10,000  for  this  disco ve 
but  I  am  so  neglected,  and  so  conspir 
against,  that  I  am  determined  it  and  all 
my  other  discoveries  shall  die  with  me/* 

I  now  enquired,  whether  he  had  heen 
alarmed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
in  the  country,  so  as  to  shut  himself  up 
in  so  unusual  a  manner, 

**  No,"  he  replied,  "  not  on  their  __ 
count  wholly.    They  are  ignorant  and  ia 
Solent  enough  ;  but  it  was  to  protect  mf 
self  against  the  governments  of  Kurop 
who  are  determined  to  gel  possession  i 
my  secret  by  force.     I  have  been/'  he  < 
claimed,  *^  twice    ffred    at  in  one   da 
through  that  window,  and  three  limes  aS 
tempted  to  be  poisoned.   They  believed  T 
had  written  a  book  containing  my  i 
and  to  get  possession  of  diis  book  has  I 
their  object.     To  baffle  them,  I  burnt  alt 
that  I  had  ever  written,  and   I  have  so 
guarded  the  M'indows  with  spring-guns, 
and  have  such  a  collection  of  cumbustibles 
in  the  range  of  bottles  which  stand  at  your 
elbow,  thai  I  could  destroy  a  whole  regi- 
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went  of  soldiers  if  tent  afainst  me/'  H« 
tben  related  that,  as  a  furtb*?r  proteciion, 
he  lived  entirely  in  thai  room,  and  per- 
Hiitted  no  one  to  come  into  the  house; 
mhi\e  be  had  locked  up  every  room  except 
ttkat  ^iih  patent  pftd locks,  and  sealed  the 
keyholes. 

It  i»ould  be  ledioos  and  impossible 
tolbUow  Mr*  Kellerman  through  a  con- 
versation of  two  or  three  hours,  in  which* 
he  enlarged  upon  Ihe  merits  of  the  an- 
cient alchemisu,  and  on  the  blunders  and 
tmpenimenl  assumptions  of  the  modem 
theraists,  with  whose  writings  and  names 
it  ij  fair  lu  acknowledge  he  seemed  well 
acquainted,  lie  quoted  the  .lulliorities 
oi  Roger  and  Lofd  Bacon,  Paracelsus, 
Boyle^  Boerhaave,  Woolfe,  and  other?,  to 

Cify  his  pursuits.  As  lo  the  terra  phj- 
phcr*s  stone,  he  alleged  that  it  was  a 
figure,  lo  deceive  the  vulgar.  He 
ired  also  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
ftopy  about  Dee*«  assistant,  Kelly, 
lodiog  some  of  Ihe  powder  of  projection 
tn  ihe  tomb  of  Roger  Bacon  at  Olasion- 
^•^^  by  means  of  which,  as  was  said, 
Xdff  for  a  length  of  time  supported  him- 
|ie<lf  in  princely  splendor. 

1  enquired  whether  he  had  discovered 
'  ""'blacker  than  black"  of  Appolonius 
ins  ;  and  this,  ho  assured  me,  he  had 
ied  :  it  was  itself  the  powder  of  pro* 
ciion  for  producing  gold. 
Amidst  all  this  delusion  and  illusion 
|m  ibeie subjects,  Mr.  Kellerman  behaved 
f  In  cither  respects  with  great  propriety  aud 

riteness ;  and,  having  unlocked  the  door, 
look  me  to  the  doors  of  some  of  the 
<kher  rooms,  to  show  me  how  safely  they 
were  padlocked;  and,  on   taking  leave, 
directed  me  in  my  course  towards  Bed^ 
ford. 
Itt  a   few  minutes,  I  overtook  a  man, 
I  and,  on  enquiring  what  the  people  thought 
I  l»f  Mr.  Kellerman,  he  told  me  that  he  hud 
I  lived  with  him  for  seven  years;  that  he  was 
kiOne  of  eight  assistants,  whom  he  kept  for 
iti^  purpose  of  supermtending  his  cruci- 
Mes,  two  at  a  time  relieving  each  other 
very  six  hours  ;  ihat  Mr.  K.  exposed  some 
aliens  to    intense   heat   for   many 
E  at  a  time,   but  that  all  except  one 
ble  had  burst,  and  that  he  called  on 
[lis  to  observe,  that  it  contained  the  true 
^  blacker   than   black."     The  man  pro* 
sted  however,  that  no  gold  had  ever  been 
pade,  and  that  do  mercury  had  ever  been 
lied ;  for  he   was  quite  sure  that,   if  be 
ad  made  any   discovery,  he  could  not 
iv«  concealed   it   from    the  assistants ; 


while,  on  the  contrary,  they  witnessed 
his  severe  disappointments,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  most  eiaborate  experi- 
ments. 

Un  my  lellit^g  the  man  thai  I  had 
been  in  his  room,  he  seemed  much  as^ 
tonished  at  my  boldness ;  for  he  as^ur^d 
me,  that  he  carried  a  loaded  pistoi  in 
every  one  of  his  six  waistcoat  pockety. 
I  learnt  also^  from  this  man,  that  he  lias  or 
had  considerable  property  in  Jamaica ; 
that  he  has  lived  in  the  premiiies  at  Lilley 
about  twenty-three  years,  and  during 
fourteen  of  tfieni  pursued  his  akbemical 
researches  with  unremitting  ardor ;  but 
for  the  last  few  years  has  shut  himself  up 
as  a  close  prisoner,  and  lived  iu  the  man- 
ner I  have  described. 


Ftbntarif  22.     Day  breaks  .     .     4  56 
Sun  rises      .     >     6  49 
—  sets  .     ,     *     5  11 
Twilight  ends     .      7     4 
The  daisy,  also  called  herb  raargaret, 
begins  to  flowers  and  dot  the  lawns  and 
fields. 


dFrfiniaip  23. 

1792,  February  23.  Died,  full  of 
fame  and  honors,  Ibe  great  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds* He  was  fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  Societies,  and  LL.  D,  of 
Oxford  and  Dublin,  at  id  moreover  a 
member  of  the  worshipful  company  of 
naper-slainers,  of  llie  city  of  Loodon. 
The  latter  digniiy  it  may  be,  in  tlie  etsti- 
mation  of  some,  as  important  to  record,  as 
that  he  wore  a  pig- tail. 

Sir  Joshua  was  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable men  of  his  lime.  He  very  early 
distinguished  himself  as  an  artist;  and 
few  were  so  capable  of  illustrating  the 
theory  of  the  science  they  professed, 
by  practice  and  discourse.  He  assisted 
Johuhon  with  three  numbers  of  the 
"Idler/'  on  the  different  practice  of  the 
Dutch  and  Italian  painters.  In  taste,  and 
in  much  of  the  richness  and  harmony  of 
coloring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great  masters 
of  the  renowned  ages.  His  portraits  ex- 
emplify a  variety  and  a  dignity  derived 
from  the  higher  branches  of  art,  which, 
since  Vandyke,  had  never  been  repre- 
sented. They  remind  the  spectator  of 
the  invention  of  history,  and  the  amer^ity 
of  landscape.      Althoupjh  honored  by  his 
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profcssionul  coniemporariesi  tourlefl  by 
llie  great^  caress^  by  sovcrtii jns,  antl  ce* 
lebmted  by  po^ts,  yet  arrogance  or  pre- 
sumption was  never  visible  in  his  ccrn- 
ducl  or  conversation  lo  the  mosl  scniti* 
nizing  eye.  His  lalenls  of  every  kind, 
and  ins  social  virlueii,  rendered  him  the 
tenUe  of  many  aureeable  circJea.  lie 
had  Ujo  miiL'li  merit  not  to  excite  jealousy, 
Mid  too  miicli  innocttncc  to  provoke  en- 
mity. The  los-s  of  no  man  of  his  timt* 
was  fek  with  more  general  and  unmixed 
sorrow,  }h*  rem»jn!^  were  deposited  in 
ttie  metropolitan  catbtdral  of  St,  PauL 
No  one  lieiter  deserved  lionorable  sepul- 
ture ilian  tbt  man  who,  by  precept  and 
txumple,  tanght  the  practice  of  the  art  he 
jjiofessed,  and  wlio  jidd^  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  itilie  liierature  nfa  scholar, 
the  knowledge  of  a  phdo?topher,  and  the 
fnanners  of  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Joshua  Iteynolds  was  the  son  of 
tile  Rev.  Sam  Old  Iteynolds,  He  was  born 
at  Plymplon,  in  Devonshire,  ,luty  IG, 
1723*  and  about  the  year  1742  placed 
under  Hudson^  who^  though  a  poor 
l»ainltrrj  was  the  best  of  his  timt^,  and 
fmd  been  zi  pupil  to  Richardson^  wlio 
thus  appears  (o  have  been  Sir  Jo&hua*9 
pictorial  ^randfnther*  Reynolds  went 
with  admiral  (afterwards  lord)  Keppel,  to 
Minorca,  in  1749,  and  ihence  aicom- 
paiiied  him  to  Italy,  where  he  staid  till 
I7r»3.  At  Home  lie  painted  caricatures 
of  some  English  gentlemen  iherp,  with 
their  own  consent,  which  was  jnuch  the 
fish  ion  of  the  dny^  He  particularly 
[tainted  sort  of  parody  on  Kaphatil*s 
School  of  At  ben  a » in  winch  all  his*  Knglish 
acquaijiiatKi's  at  Rome  were  introduced. 
Til  15  picture  cotdains  nearly  thirty 
porlrailJi»  with  the  portrait  of  the  poa- 
sessior,  Josepli  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Stmffan, 
in  Irehmd.  Uf-ynolds  returned  firom 
Itnly   in   1753  or  1754,  and  produced  a 
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whole-length    picture    of   lord    Keppel^. 
which   introduced  hiio   at  once  i»*lo 
hrst  business  in  portrait  paxiting. 
painted   some  of  the  first-rale  b^ 
the  polite  world  flocked  lo  see  the 
turesy    and    he   soon    became  the 
fashionable  painter,  not  only  in  Eofb 
but  in  Europe.    He  tlien  bved  m  Ne 
Streetf  whence  he  remqveii  to  Lbu 
Fields  about  i  760*     I  le  cliidly  ^emf 
himself  on  porlraiLs,  because,  in  a  i 
wnere  self-luve  prefers  likeriesset  ' 
to  representations  of  natural  and  his 
truth,    the   hisiortcal    department  it 
equally  eligible.     Among  Reynold*'*  1 
delations  from  **  head  dressmg/'  are 

fjicturt^  of  \'enu»  chastising   Cupid 
luving  learned  lo  cast  accounU,  Daald 
l*qolmo,  a  (^ipsey  ^telling  fortunes, *" 
Ihfint  Jupiter,  the  catlini^  o(  Saroudy  t 
Death  of  lltdo.  the  Natiiity,  ibe  Cardin 
\"iriuf's»  &c  ,  for  New   college  Cha 
Cupid    and    Psyche,   Cyraon   ajidj' 
gen^a,  Mrs,  Sid  dons  as  the  Triigio 
and  Hercules  ttrangling  the  Serpenf! 
abo   |>amled  a  few  landscapes.     He  di 
not  owe  any  part  either  of  bia  fanie  or  I 
fortune    to    royal    favor;      Oeorge    Hi 
never  commissioned  bim  to  paint  a  sid 
picture;,  nor  once  Bill  to  him^  except  i 
1771,  when  he  gave  his   porirail  toj" 
Royal  Academy.      Sir  Joshua,  M| 
rick,   Mr.  Cumberland,   Mr.   Gold 
Mr   Burke,  and  his  brother  Richard^^ 
William  Burke,  and  Dr.  Bernard,  afie 
terwards  bishop  of  Killaloe,  had  happen 
to  dine  together  three  or  four  limes  at  1 
St.  James^  Con'ee-house,  and  an  epitan 
on  Goldsmith,   which  Gar  rick  produ 
one  day,  gave  Lirth  to  GoUlsniitlt*^  ' 
tiilidtiou.        The    lines    on     Sir    Josli^ 
R.    are    worth    transcribing,    though 
character   was  led  nnfini&hed,  by   Gold* 
smith's  death : — 


in   1753  or 

"  lletfi  Reynolds  is  laid  j  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind, 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind  ; 

Hii  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand; 

ll>s  manners  %vere  gentle,  complying,  and  bland. 

Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 

His  pencil  our  lares,— his  manners  our  heart  : 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering; 

When  they  judg'd  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing; 

When  they  lalk*d  of  ikir  Raphaels,  Corre^^ios^  j,ne!  stuff. 

He  shifted  hn  trumpet  and  only  look  snnH'.'* 


Sir  Joshua  \\u%  so  remarkably  deaf  as 
to  he  nnder  she  necessity  of  using  an  ear^ 
trumpet  in  comjiany.     1 1  is  prices  were. 


L 


About  t755,  for  a  head. 
Soon  Alter,  1750       .     , 


12  Guineas, 
25     ditto 


About  1770     .....     35  guine 

From  1 779  till  he  ceased  to 

paint  ......     50     dittc 

Half  and  whole  lengths  in  proportion. 
Horace  Walpole,  earl  of  CJrtord,  in  the 


advertisei»enr  prefixed  to  the  fourth  vo* 
tunae  of  his  Aiiccdotej^  of  {minitngT  justly 
I  MjT^j^^^Tbe  prints  after  the  works  of  Sir 
^Ljoshua  Reynolds  have  spread  his  fame  lo 
^Bllaly,  where  they  have  not  at  present  a 
^Bfliogle  painter  who  can  pretend  to  rivsd  an 
^■imagination  so  fertile  that  the  attitudes 
"  of  his  portraits  are  as  various  as  those  of 
history^ — Sir  Jodhoa  had  been  accused  of 
plagiarism,  for  having  borrowed  attitudes 
£rom  ancient  masteri.  Not  only  catidor, 
hit  criticisni,  must  deny  the  force  of  the 
charge.  When  a  singte  posture  i^  imi* 
tated  finofii  an  historic  picture,  and  applied 
fo  a  portrait  in  a  different  dress,  and  with 
new  attributes,  this  is  not  plagiarism,  but 
quotation ;  and  a  quotAtion  from  a  threat 
aotbor,  with  a  novel  application  of  the 
has  always  been  allowed  to  l>e  an 
i  of  parts  and  taste,  and  may  have 
lerit  than  the  originaL  When  the 
Jacob  imposed  on  their  father  by 
coal  of  Joseph,  saying,  *  Know 
iwhether  this  be  thy  sons  coat  or 
they  only  asked  a  deceitful  qnes- 
-but  that  interrogation  became  wit. 
Hi  chard  L,  on  the  pope  reclaiming 
bop  whom  the  king  had  taken  pri- 
in  battle^  sent  him  (he  prelate's 
pf  mail,  and  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
asked  his  Holiness,  whether  tuat 
t})«  cpat  of  his  son  or  not? — Is  not 
humor  and  satire  in  Sir  Joshua*s  re- 
iucing  Holbein's  swa^ering  and  colossal 
Ittitiess  of  Henry  VOL  to  the  boyish 
of  Master  Crewe  I  Sir  Joshua  was 
^  plagiary,  but  will  beget  a  thousand, 
exuberance  of  his  invention  will  be 
grammar  of  future  painters  of  por- 
tiaits,^Iii  what  age  were  paten\al  despair, 
and  the  honors  of  death,  pronounced  with 
riessive  accents  than  in  his  pic- 


ture of  LJgolino?  When  were  infantine 
loveliness,  or  embrj'o  passions,  touched 
with  sweeter  truth,  than  in  his  portraits  of 
Miss  Price  and  the  Daby  Jupiter/* 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  in  the  Life  of  Cow- 
ley, *'  Sir  Joshua  lleynolds,  the  great 
painter  of  the  present  age,  had  the  first 
fondness  for  his  art  excited  by  the  perusal 
of  Uic  hard  son's  Treatise**'  He  adds,  **  I 
know  no  man  who  has  passed  through 
life  with  more  observation  than  lley- 
tmlds — %vhose  observations  on  all  subjects 
of  criticism  and  taste  are  so  ingenious 
and  just,  that  posterity  may  be  at  a  toss 
to  determine  whether  his  consummate 
skill  nnd  execution  in  his  own  art,  or  his 
judgment  in  that  and  otli^r  kindred  arts, 
were  superior," 

A  print,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  was 
presented  to  eaclt  attendiint  on  Sir  Joshua*s 
funeraL  The  principal  figure  in  it  is  a 
beautiful  female,  clasping  an  urn  ;  near 
her  is  a  boy  or  genius,  holding  an  extin- 
guished torch  in  one  hand,  and  poirUing 
with  the  other  to  a  tablet  on  a  sarcopha- 
gus, inscribed,  Succediijamtif  vivusgue  per 
ora  Jertiur.* 


h.  »■ 

4  54 
6  47 

5  13 

7   a 


Fibrwiry  23.    Day  breaks   . 
Sun  rises 
—  seta  .    , 
Twilight  ends 

The" apricot  begins  lo  show  a  few  blos- 
soms. 

White  butterbur  often  in  full  flower  if 
mild ;  but  there  is  sometimes  a  moniira 
difference  in  the  blowing  of  this  plant. 

*  Genti.  MjL^ 


*    The  SeasoNi 

Now  spring  the  living  herbs,  proftxsely  wild, 
O'er  all  the  deep  green  earth,  beyond  the  power 
Of  botanist  to  number  up  the  tribes ; 
Whether  he  steals  along  the  lonely  dale* 
in  silent  search ;  or  through  the  forest  rauk. 
With  what  the  dull  incurious  weeds  account, 
Bursts  his  Wind  way  ■  or  climbs  the  mountain's  top. 
Fired  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow. 

But  who  their  virtues  can  declare  ?  who  pierce, 
With  vision  pure,  into  those  secret  stores 
Of  healthy  and  life,  and  joy  ? 
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OAK  IN  THE  WALL  OF  BOXLEY  ABBEY. 


The  parish  of  Boxley,  in  Kent,  adjoins  and    earl   of    Kent,   at    whose    dts^rvce^ 

the  town  of  Maidstone  on  the  north-east,  about    1084,   it  becafne   forfeite4   lo  the 

The    manor,    at    the    general    survey    for  crois'D,  with  his  other  possessions. 
Doomsday  Book,  formed  pswt  of  the  vast         In  H46   WiUiiim  fl'ipre,  earl  of  Kent, 

estate  of  Odo^  the  gteat  bishop  of  Bayeux  who  aflerwards  b^caiue  a  mook  at  I^on, 
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10  Flanders,  founded  tKe  abbey  of  Boxley 
lor  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and 
dedicated  it  lo  the  Virgin  Mary,  a5  all 
bouses  of  that  order  were.  In  11B9  king 
RiehATd  i.  gave  the  manor  to  the  abbey, 
which  was  aggrandized  and  variously 
pnvileged  by  successive  mooarchs. 

Edward  I.  summoned  ilie  abbot  of 
Bosley  to  parliament.  At  the  dissolution^ 
Bojiley  sihared  the  common  faite  of  church 
lands,  and  Henry  VI 11.  reserved  it  to  the 
crowD,  but  by  indenture  exchanged  the 
abbey  and  nckanor^  excepting;  the  parsonage 
and  adrowsotii  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyalt, 
of  Aityogtoo,  Km.,  for  other  ptemises. 
Tiro  y«trs  afierwurds  Boxley  was  again 
stesled'  in  the  crown. 

Queen  Mary  granted  the  manor  to  the 

lldj  Jane  Wyati,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas, 

ml  ber  heirs  male  in  capUCf  by  knigtit's 

MTvice.      It  again  reverted  to  the  crown, 

by  attainder  of  blood,  which  was  restored 

^  act  of  parliament  lo  George  Wyatt, 

Esq^   who,   by  a  grant  from  the  crown, 

t^sed  this  estate  in  fee  ;  and  his  de< 

dant,  Richard  Wyatt,  Esq.,  who  died 

fm  tT53,  bequeathed  it*  with  other  estates, 

[lo  Lord    Romney,      The  abbey   passed 

broiigU     the    families    of    Silyard    and 

IjLnsteOy  lo  John  Amhtirst,  of  Rochester^ 

l-Baq.,  afterwards  of  Bensl^d.* 

A  little  tract,  **  Summer  Wanderings  in 

[Eent,   1830/'  which  may  be  considered 

tis  almost  privately  published— for  it  is 

^frinted  and  sold  at  Camberwel Wmentions 

the  remains  of  this  ancient  edifice,  and 

the  title  page  is  froiuispieced  with  a  view 

of  th«  old  oak  growing  from  the  ruined 

wall,  as  it  is  here  represented     The  en- 

gmving  is  referred  lo  in  the  annexed  ex- 

tntcts  from  the  "  Witoderiugs  f — 

. "Over   the   fields   to    Boxley 

Abbey,  once  notorious  as  the  scene  of  a 

pious    fraud — the    notorious   *  Rood     of 

Gracey'   burnt  afterwards  at  Paur?  Cross, 

which,    according    to    Lambard,    could 

'bow  itself,  lift  up  itaelf,  shake  and  stir 

the  bands  and  feete,  nod  the  head,  roll  the 

eyes,    wag    the    chaps,    and    bend    the 

(lirowes,*  to  admiration.      Tlie  principal 

Itemains  [of  the  abbey]  consist  of  a  long 

)  bant,  a  brick  gateway  and  lodge,  and  ilie 

{boundary  wall    thickly   overgrown   with 

I  ivy,  in  which  I  observed  an  oak  of  con- 

iMerable  magnitude  and  apparently  in  a 

I  flourishing  state,  notwithstanding  the  rigid 

I  ioil  in  which  it  grows,  the  roots  in  several 


Buted 


places,  where  they  had  displaced  parts  o* 
the  wall,  being  as  tliick  as  a  man's  leg. 
The  Indian  Peepul-tiee  seems  lo  delight 
in  similar  situations  where  it  attains  such 
a  size  as  frecjuently  to  throw  down,  not 
only  walls,  but  whole  buildings. 

**  Passed    a   spinney,   cheered    by   the 
fall     of    un&een  waters ;    and     forcing  a 
passage  through  the  hedge  which  guarcled 
It,  arrived  at  a  beautiful  cascade,  remark- 
able for  encrusting  with  a  pearly  coal  any 
substance  immersed  in  it.     Towards  the 
hills,   where    I    saw    a    pair    of    ravens 
swinging  on  a  strong  breeze  over  a  thick 
cover,  into  which  they  soon  dropped,  and 
a  hawk  breasting  the  pure  air  far  above 
them.      Gained  the   summit,  and  gazed 
awhile  on  the  varied  prospect  before  me. 
Saw  a  stone  with  this  inscription: — 
Here  I  was  set 
With  labour 
grcntf  Juttff  01 
1/0  V  pieaXf    Twm 
/or  i/our  ease,     (1409 — 1009.) 
The    purpose   for   which  it   was  erected 
oinnot  be  determined  with  any  certainly. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  stepping  block 
for  enabling  horsemen  to  mount ;  or  per- 
haps some  worlliy  friar  of  the  neighbour- 
ing abbey  of  *  Boxele,'   willing  to  do  a 
service  (o  kindred  minds,  caused  it  to  be 
planted  here  for  the  ease  of  such  as  might 
repair   to    the    delightful    eminence    on 
which   it   is   set,  '  to  meditate  at  even- 
tide.' 

^ "  Shaped  my  course  eastward, 

and  obtained  a  charming  view  of  Boxley 
church,  with  its  green  church-yard  finely 
relieved  against  a  cluster  of  towering 
trees,  and  reposing  m  a  quiet  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  scenery  the  most  luxuriant 
i)nd  extensive, 

**  After  forcing  a  passage  through 
thickets  and  brakes,  I  came  suddenly 
upon  the  new  pathway  cut  by  Lord 
Homney  in  a  ijg-zag  direction  down  the 
hill,  at  a  point  where  the  branches  of  two 
venerable  yew  trees  meet  across  it, — 

a  pillared  vhade 

Upim  wfaofte  gtas«1e5«  flaox  of  red -brown  hue 
fiy  theddings  from  the  piuiDg  umbrage  tisged 
P«reniua1ly' — beneotti  whose  s*bio  roof 
Of  bougha,  B»  if  for  fewial  purpose  *leclted 
With  unrfjoiring  berries,  ghostly  »hap«« 
May  mecL  al  ntH^Q-lidet 

«  About  this  walk,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  open  to  the  charming  landscape 
below,  are  planted  numerous  ftrs,  from 
whose  dusky  recesses  the  new  foliage  shot 
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fortli,  like  spent  stars  froin  a  jel  oi  fJre 
droppinp^  throu^l^  the  still  twilight.  Ifeart! 
Uie  tmklmg  of  ;i  sheep-belh  and  the  shiil! 
whisile  of  a  laiy  urchiri  stretched  in  the 
shadow  of  a  neighbourinp^  thicket,  and 
soon  caught  a  gljmp^  of  tiie  Hock  hur- 
rying down  from  the  skirls  of  a  coppice 
lo  tiie  more  open  pasture  below.  A  snort 
walk  brought  n^  to  Boxley.  In  the 
church-yard »  1  noiiced  a  jilain  memorial 
for*  Hose  Bush/  aged  21 — a  tine  theme 
for  the  punster  and  tlie  poet/'* 


^        younf  < 


Si'Er.cK  FROM  A  Tree* 

A  prodigal,  who  was  left  by  his  father 
in  possession  of  a  large  estate,  well -con* 
dilioned,  impaired  it  by  extravagance.  Ue 
wanted  money,  and  ordered  a  number  of 
timber  ireesj  near  thu  mantjion,  to  be 
felled  for  sale.  He  stood  by,  to  direct  the 
laborers,  when  suddenly  a  hollow  mur- 
muring was  heard  within  the  trunk  of  a 
venerable  oak,  and,  after  several  groans^  a 
voice  from  the  tree  distinctly  said  : — 

"  My  young  master, 

**  Your  great  grandfather  planted 
me  when  be  was  much  about  your  age, 
for  the  use  of  his  posterity.  I  am  the 
most  ancient  tree  in  your  fore^Jl^  and 
Imve  largely  contributed  by  my  products 
lo  people  it.  There  is^  therefore,  some 
respect  due  to  my  services,  if  none  to  my 
years.  I  cannot  well  remember  your 
great  grandfather,  but  I  recollect  the 
mvor  of  your  grandfather ;  and  your 
father  w-as  not  neglectful  of  me.  hly 
shade  assisted  his  rest  when  he  was 
fatigued  by  the  sultry  heat,  iind  these  arnia 
have  sheltered  him  from  sudden  showers. 
You  were  his  darliiig»andj  if  tlie  wrinkles 
of  age  have  not  obliterated  them,  you  may 
see  your  tmme  traced  in  several  places  by 
his  own  hand  on  my  trunk. 

"  I  could  perisb  without  regret^  if  my 
^U  would  do  you  any  real  service.  Were 
I  destined  to  repair  your  mansion,  or 
your  tenants'  ploughs  and  carts,  and  the 
like,  I  should  fulfil  the  end  for  which  I 
exist — to  be  useful  to  my  owner.  But  to 
be  trucked  away  for  vile  gold,  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  honorable  cheats,  and  he 
rendered  subservient  to  profligate  luxury, 
is  more  than  a  tree  of  any  spirit  can  bear. 

**  Your  ancestors  never  thought  you 
would  make  havoc  and  waste  of  the 
woods  they  planted.  While  iHey  lived  it 
was  a  pleasure  lo  be  a  tree;  ihe  old 
ones  ataongst  us  were  honored,  and  the 
young  008$  were  encouraged  around  us. 


Now,  we  must  all  fall  without  distinction, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  birds  will  not  find 
a  branch  to  build  or  rootl  upon*  Yet, 
why  should  we  complain?  Almost  all 
your  farms  have  followed  you  to  London ^ 
and,  of  course^  we  must  lake  the  same 
journey. 

**  An  old  tree  loves  to  prate,  and  you 
will  excuse  me  if  I  have  been  too  free 
with  my  tongue.  1  hope  thai  advice 
from  an  oak  may  make  more  impression 
upon  you  than  the  representations  of  your 
steward.  My  ancestors  of  Dodooa  were 
often  consulted,  and  why  should  a  British 
tree  be  denied  liberty  of  speech  ? 

"  But  you  are  tired,  you  wi*U  me  lo 
remain  dumb.  I  will  not  detain  yo4i, 
though  you  will  have  too  much  reason  to 
remember  me  when  I  am  gone.  1  only 
beg,  if  1  must  fall,  that  you  will  send  m4 
to  one  of  his  majesty's  dock-yards,  where 
my  fiiraoess  and  integrity  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  my  couytry, 
while  you,  who  are  a  slave  to  your  wants, 
only  live  lo  enslave  it/* 

The  prodigal  could  bear  no  more; 
ordered  the  oak  to  be  dispUched,  iwi 
venerable  tree  fell  without  a  groao* 


jFrfiruiirii  24. 

St.    MAtTBIAS, 


The  name  of  this  apostle  iu  tiie  diurck 
calendar  denotes  this  to  be  a  holiday.* 


J 


1655.  Feb.  24.  Mr,  Evelyn  notes 
having  seen  a  curious  mechanical  c 
trivance*  **  I  was  shewed  a  table  clock, 
whose  balance  wtis  only  a  chrystal  ball 
sliding  on  parallel  irons  without  being  at 
all  fixed,  but  tolling  from  stage  to  stage  till 
falling  on  a  spring  concealed  ftxim  sight, 
it  was  thrown  up  lo  the  utmost  channel 
again,  made  with  an  imperceptible  decli- 
vity; in  this  continual  vicissitiide  of  mo- 
tion prettily  entertaining  the  eye  eveiy 
half  minute,  and  the  nexi  half  living  pro- 
gress to  the  band  ihaf  showed  the  hoitr^ 
and  giving  notice  by  a  small  bell,  so  as 
in  120  half  minutes,  or  periods  of  the 
bullets  falling  on  the  ejaculatory  spring, 
ihc  clock-part  struck.  This  very  extra- 
ordinary piece  (richly  adorned)  had  been 
presented  by  some  German  prince  to  our 


*  For  St.  Mattliiu,  «e«  Every  Dav 
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bte  king  [Charles i.], ami  wha  now  in  the 
po«i««tfian  of  ihe  usurjHJr  [Oliver  Crcmi- 
iwHI,  valued  at  200/," 


^|J, 


^r 

h,  m. 

Frimffrv  24.     Day  breaks  . 

-     4  52 

Sup  rises   .    . 

.     6  45 

—  sets    .     , 

-     5  15 

Twiligla  ends 

T    0 

White  willow  flowers. 

Particolor  crocus  flowers 

I 


dPrtinarj  25. 

1725.  Feb.  25.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
Jied  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  liis  age. 
He  waj  born  at  Kiioyle  near  Hindon^  in 
t)i€  netghbou  rh  ood  o  f  Sa  I  is  bii  ry ,  \V  i  I  tsli  i  re. 
Besides  being  the  Architect  and  builder  of 
S«.  Paors  Cathedral,  he  ejected  Green-- 
wicb  Hospital,  C^iflsea  Hospital,  the  The- 
aim  at  Oxford,  Trinity  College  Library, 
EoMfiuel  College,  Cambridge,  lUe  Mo- 
mnoent  in  I^ondon,  and  Qutfen  Anne's 
ilf  churches.  The  recent  addition  of 
mrcbes  to  London  may  render  a  list  of 
fbe  cxp^nces  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
QfHfices  ysefuK 
Cost  of  the  London  CauncuESy  huilt  hjf 

Sir    ChrUtophcr    Wrcn^    including    ih$ 

Mimtifncnt. 

£.  f. 
St.  PauVt  Cathedral  ,  .  736,752  2 
Allhjillows  the  Great  .  .  5641  9 
Allhallows,  Dread-?trcet  *     3348     7 


d. 
3| 

2 

a 
% 

10 

11 

0 

101 
10 

5i 


Allhallows,  3x)mbard -street  8058  15 

Sl  Albsin,  Woo4l-sti«el     .     3165  0 

St.  Aitoe  and  Agnes    .     .     2448  0 

St  Andrew,  Wardrobe     .     TOGO  16 

Sl  Andrew,  Holborn       .     9000  0 

SL  Antholin      ....     5685  5 

St.  Austin      ,     .     .     .     .     3145  3 

St.  Benel,  Gracecbatch    ,     3583  9 

Sl.  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf  ,     3328  18  tO 

Sl,  Benei,  Fink.     .     .     .     4129  IG   10 

St.  Bride 11,430  5  11 

St.  Bartholomew     ,     .     .     507?  1     I 

Christ  Church    .     .     .     .11,778  9     6 

St.  CJemcnt,  P^astcheap    .     4365  3     4| 

Sl.  Clement  Danes  .    .     .     8786  17     OJ 

St,  Dionis  BackchurcU     .     3737  10     8 

St.  Edmund  the  Kins      ,     520T  11     0 

St,  George,  Botolph-Tanc.     4509  4  10 

Sl.  James,  GarHck-hill     .     5357  12  10 

Sl  Jatnes,  Westminster    .     8500  O     0 

St.  I^Twrence,  Jewry    .     .11,870  1     9 

St.  Miclmel,  Bftsmghall    .     9822  17     1 

Sl  Michael  Royal  .     *     -     7455  7     9 


St.  ftlJchaet,Q«ieenhuhe  . 
Sl*  Michael,  Wood -street 
St  Michael,  Crooked-lane 
St.  MichaeU  Cornhill  .  . 
St.  Martin,  Ludgate  .  . 
St  Matthew,  Friday -street 
J?L  Margaret  Pattens  ,  . 
St,  Margaret,  Ixithbury  , 
St.  Mary,  Abchurch  .  . 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  .  . 
St.  Mury  Somersel  .  .  , 
St.  Mary  at  Hill  .  .  . 
St,  Mary,  Aldermanbury  . 
St.  Mary  le  Bow  .  *  , 
Sl  Mary  le  SteepUi  .  * 
Sl  Magnus,  Ixindon  Bridge 
St,  Mildred,  Bread-street 
St.  Mildred,  Poultry  .  . 
St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey  . 
St.  (Have,  Jewry  ,  .  , 
St.  Peter,  Cornhill  .  . 
St.  Swithio,  Canon  ^street. 
St.  Stephen,  Walbrook  . 
Sl  StGpiien,  Coleman-strect 
Sl  \'edast,  Foster-lane 
Tlie  Monument  .... 
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5378 

18     8 
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0     2 
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10     4 
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8     1 
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12     H 
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18     U 
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12     3 

5237 

3     6 

8071 

18     1 
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13     6^ 

4654 

9     71 

5042 

6  11 

5580 

4  10 

5647 

8     2 

4687 

4     6 

76.V2 

13     8 

4020 

16     6 

1853 

15     6 

8856 

8     0* 

h.  m, 

, 

5  50 

,     , 

6  43 

* 

5  17 

s      . 

7   10 

February  25.     Day  breaks 
Suti  rises 
sets 
Twilight  ends 
Beetle  willow  flowers,  and  is  (jnickly 
succeeded    by    most  of   the  tribe.      The 
willow  affords  the  **  palm/'  which  is  still 
fetched  into  town  on  Pu!m  Sunday. 


^tbvuats  26. 

1723.  Feb,  26.  Died,  "  Tom  D^Urfey,** 
or,  as  Noble  calls  him^  Thomas  D'Urley, 
F.sq.  He  was  bre<!  to  the  bar.  With  loo 
much  wit,  and  too  little  diligence,  for  the 
law,  and  too  little  means  to  live  upon 
**  as  a  gentleman/*  he  experienced  the 
varied  fortunes  of  men  with  sparkling 
talents,  who  trust  to  their  pens  for  their 
support.  Little  more  is  known  of  D' 
Urfey,  than  that  he  was  born  in  Devon- 
shire. Mis  plays,  which  are  numerous, 
have  not  been  acted  for  many  years,  and 
his  poems  are  seldom  rea  1.  He  was  an 
accepted  wit  at  court,  after  the  restoration. 
Charles  IL  would  often  lean  on  his 
shoulder,  and  hum  a  lone  with  him  ;  and 
he  frequently  enlerluinod  queen  Anne,  by 

•  Gfotf,  »Hf.  1784, 
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smffing  calcliea  and  glees.  He  was  called 
"  Honest  Torn/*  and,  being  a  tory,  ^as 
beloved  by  the  tories ;  vet  liis  manners 
were  equally  liked  by  tlie  whigs.  The 
author  of  the  prologue  lo  DXlifey-3  last 
pity,  Mys, 

Thoiigli  Torn  the  'poet  writ  witlt  case  and 

lileuurep 
Tlie  comic  Tom  nboimdi  in  other  irflamur«. 


$ay»  Addison,  **  and  I  hope  ih^  wUV 
make  him  easy,  as  long  a»  he  stays  aroong 
us.  This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say> 
tliey  catinot  do  a  kindness  to  a  more  di- 
verting companion,  or  a  more  cheerfult 
honest,  good-natured  man/' 

D'Urfey  died  aged,  and  was  buried  an 
the  cemetery  of  St.  James*s  Churdii 
WestrainatfT. 

D'Urfey,  and  Bello,  a  muji'iclao,  had 
high  worda  once  at  Epsom,  and  swords 
were  resorted  to,  but  with  great  cautjoo, 
A  brotlier  wit  maliciously  compared  this 
rencontre  with  that  mentioned  in  Str 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  between  Clmjji 
and  Dametas. 


D'Urfey's  "  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy" 
are  usually  among  the  **  facetinc"  of  private 
libraries.  Addison  was  a  friend  to  him, 
aT>d  often  pleaded  with  the  public  in  his 
behalf. — "  He  has  made  the  world  merry  ^'^ 

*^  I  ^ing  of  a  duel  in  Epsom  befel, 

Twixl  Fa  sol  la  D'Lirfey,  and  Sol  la  mi  Bell : 

But  why  do  I  mention  the  s^cribbling  brother? 

For,  naming  ihe  one,  you  may  guejis  at  the  other. 

Betwixt  them  there  happened  a  terrible  clutter; 

Bell  set  up  the  loud  pipes,  and  D*Urfey  did  sputter — 

*  Draw,  Bell,  wert  thou  dragon,  I'll  spoil  Ihy  *oft  note 

*  For  thy  squalling,*  said  t'other,  *  Til  cut  thy  throat.* 
With  a  scratch  on  the  finger  the  duel's  dispatched; 
Thy  Clmias,  U  Sidney,  was  never  so  roatch*d." 


**  Tom  Brown*'  was  another  of  the 
wits,  as  they  were  called  in  a  licentious 
age.  His  father  was  a  Shropshire  farmer, 
and  Tom  was  educated  at  Newport  school, 
and  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  remittance  from  an 
indulgent  parent,  and  thinking  he  had  a 
sutficiency  of  learning  and  wit,  he  left 
Oxford,  for  London,  He  soon  saw  his 
last  **  golden  Carolus  Secundus**  reduced 
to  **  fmctions/'  and  exchanged  the  gay 
metropolis  for  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
where  he  became  a  schoolmaster;  for 
which  situation  he  was  admirably  qu  all  Bed 
t^  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin^ 
Greek,  French,  lulian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. But  he  lacked  diligence,  became 
disgusted  with  keeping  a  school,  returned 
to  London,  and  the  wits  laughed.  His 
"  Conversion  of  Mr,  Bays/'  related  in 
dialogue,  raised  his  character  with  the 
public,  for  sense  and  humor.  This  was 
followed  by  other  dialogues,  odes,  satires, 
letters^  epigrams,  and  tjumerous  iransla- 
tiont.  But  Tom's  tavern  bill*  were  long, 
and  he  lived  solely  by  a  pen,  which,  as 
well  as  his  tongue,  made  him  more  ene- 
mies than  friends.  In  company  he  was  a 
railing  buffoon,  and  he  liberally  scattered 
low  abuse,  especially  against  the  clergy. 
He  became  indigent :  lord  Dorset,  pitying 
his  misfortunes,'  invited  him  to  a  Christ- 
inas dinner,  and  put  a  £50  note  under  his 


plate ,  and  Dryden  made  him  a  handsoiM^ 
present.  He  dissipated  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements :>uflicient  to  have  raised  him 
to  a  retpeclable  situation  in  any  rank  of 
life,  and  died  in  great  poverty  in  1704. 
Hi:i  remains  were  interred  near  those  of 
his  intimate  friend,  and  co-adjuirciS|| ; 
Mrs,  Behn,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  j 
abbey.' 


February  26.     Day  breaks  .     , 

Sun  rises      .     . 

—  sets  .     .     . 

Twilight  ends 

Early  whitlow  grass  flowers. 


4  48 

6  41 

5  19 

7  12 


dFebruatp  27. 

Hare   hunting  ends  to  day,   and   thil 
termination     is    usually   celebrated     hfi 
sportsmen    with    convivial   dinners,   andj 
toasts  of  "  success  to  the  next  merry  meet- 
ing/* 


Dr.   John    Arbutlinotyfl 

a   deservedly  eminent' 


1734-5,    Died 
a    physician,  and 

wit,  and  man  of  letters,  among  the  choic«' 
spirits  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  He 
wa^  of  an  ancient  and   honorable   familj 


m  Scotland,   one  branch  of  which   is  en- 
nobled.   Hit  father  was  an  episcopal  cler- 
gyman,  and   be  was  born  at  Arbinhnot, 
in   Kincardineshire.     After  receiving  an 
edacalioo  *t  Aberdeen,  he  came  to  Enc* 
iaud  With  the  degree  of  doctor,  hut  witli- 
ml  money  or  friends ;  for  hia  father  being 
a  nonjuror*  and  living  upon  a  small  patrt' 
mon/,  was  incapable  of  providing  for  his 
children.    The   doctor  went   to  nraciice 
pby*ic  at  Dorchester,  but  the  salubrity  of 
the  air  was  unfriendly  to  his  success,  and 
lie  look  horse  for  London.     A  neighbour, 
nie«litig  him  on  fuU    galioft   asked   him 
where    he  was  ^oing  ?  **  To  leave    your 
confounded  place,  where    1   can    neither 
hvc  nor  die."     Mr.  Wdliam   Pate,   **  the 
leuaed    woollen  draper,"   ga%'e   him    an 
tCTtoin   at   his  houae  in   the  metropoHs, 
^re    he    taught   mathematics,    without 
Ttoturing  on  medicine.   Objections  which 
he    urged,    without    hh    name,    against 
Or*Woodward^s  Account  of  the  Deluge, 
lalied  him   into  esteem,  and  he  resumed 
fe   profession,    in    which    he    soon  ub- 
tknd     celebrity.     His    wit     and    p!ea* 
■otrr  sotne  lime  assisted  hii.  prescriplions, 
tikd  in  some  cases  superseded  the  neces- 
cH/   of   prescribing.     Queen    Anne   and 
bet  ooosiyrt  appointed  him  their  physician  ; 
tilt  Rof  a1  Society  elected  him  a  member, 
and  the   college  of  Physicians  followed. 
He  milled  the  admiration  of  Swift,  Pope, 
and  Gay-,  and  with  them  he   wroie  and 
latitflied.     No  man  had    more  friend*,  or 
fewer  enemies;  yet  he  did  not  want  energy 
of  character ;  he  diverged  from  the  laugh- 
ler-loving   mood    lo  tear  away  the  mask 
from  die  infamous  **  Charitiible  Coipora- 
iioiu"     lie  could  do   all  things  well  but 
walk.  Uis  health  declined^  whilehismiud 
remained    sound   to   the    last.     He    long 
wished   for  death  to  release  him   from  a 
complication  of  disorders,  and   declared 
himself  tired  widi  **  keeping  so  much  bud 
company/*     A  few  weeks  before  bis  de- 
ceasehe  wrote,  "  I  am   as  well  as  a  man 
can  he  who  is  gasping  for  breath,  aud  Ms 
ahouse  foil  of  men  and  women  unprovided 
for/'     Irving  Hampslead,   he  breathed 
his  last   at  his  residence  in  Cork  street, 
Burlington  Gardens.    Dr.  Arbuthnot  was 

ta  manof  great  humanity  and  benevolence. 
Swift  said  lo  Pope,—"  O  that  the  world 
had  but  adoien  Arbuthnots  in  it,  1  would 
burn  my  travels.^'  Pope  no  less  passion- 
ately lamented  him,  and  said  of  bim  ;— 
«  He  was  a  man  of  humor,  whose  mind 
seemed  to  be  always  pregnant  with  comic 
id«a5/*Arbu^fiot  was,  indeed,  seldom  seri- 


ous, except  in  his  attacks  upon  great  enor- 
mities, and  then  his  pen  was  masterly. 
Tbtt  condemnation  of  the  play  of  **  lliree 
Hours  afler  Marriage,'^  written  by  him. 
Pope,  and  fiay,  was  published  by  Wilkes, 
in  his  prologue  to  the  "  Sultaness." 

**  Such  were  the  wag«,  who  boldly  did  adv«fl- 

tttre 
To  club  &  farce  by  tripartite  in  denture  ; 
But  lei  ihrm  iihtwi  their  dividend  of  prai«e» 
And    we«r   their    own    foof*   c»p   insteail   of 

baycB." 

Arbuthnot  amply  retorted,  in  "  Gulliver 
decyphercd.'*  Satire  was  his  chief  wea- 
pon, but  the  wound  he  inflicted  on  folly 
soon  healed  :  he  was  always  playful,  un- 
less he  adde<l  weight  to  keenness  ft>r  the 
chastisement  of  crime.  His  miscellaneous 
works  were  printed  in  two  volumes,  but 
the  genuineneness  of  part  of  the  contents 
has  been  doubted,  lie  wrote  papers  for  the 
Royal  Society,  a  work  on  Aliments,  and 
Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures.* 


February  27, 


Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
— '  sets  . 
Twilight  ends 


4  47 

6  39 

5  21 

7  13 


Gorse,  upon  heaths  and  wastes,  in  flower. 


In  the  February  of  1798  died  at  Car- 
lisle, aged  sixty-s'ix,  Mr.  J-  Strong,  who, 
though  blind  from  his  infancy,  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  wonderful  profi* 
ciency  in  mechanics.  At  an  early  age  he 
constructed  an  organ,  his  only  knowledge 
of  such  an  inslniment  having  been  pre- 
viously obtained  by  once  secreting  himself 
in  the  cathedral  after  the  evening  service, 
and  thereby  getting  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  instrument.  Having  dis- 
posed of  his  first  organ,  he  made  another, 
upon  which  be  was  accustomed  to  play 
during  his  life.  At  twenty  years  of  age 
he  could  make  himself  almost  every  ar- 
ticle of  dress,  and  was  often  beard  to  say 
that  the  first  pair  of  shoes  which  he  made 
were  for  the  purpose  of  walking  to  Lon- 
don»  to  **  visit  the  celebmted  Mr.  Stanley > 
organist  of  (he  Temple  church."  This 
visit  he  actually  paid,  and  was  much  gra- 
tified With  the  journey.  He  indulged  his 
fancy  in  making  a  great  variety  of  minia- 

•  Koble,  «tc. 
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tore  figtfres  and  machines,  beside  almost 
eveiy  article  of  housebold  furniture.  He 
married  a  I  the  a^e  of  iweniy-five,  and  had 
several  children. 

h.  m. 

Fcbruarj^  28.     Day  breaks  .     «     4  45 

Sun  rises      .     .     6  37 

—  seiH  ,     .     .     5  23 

Twilight  ends     ♦     7  15 

I^m  lily  flowers. 

Primroses  increase  in  flowering. 


Memorandum. 

The  birihdfty  of  a  person  born  on  this 
intercalary  d?iy  can  only  be  celebraled  m 
leap  year. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  t744,  died 
at  his  lodging  at  the  Betlford  Coffee-houst?, 
Co  vent  Gardeu,  Dr.  John  Theophilus  De* 
saguliers,  an  eminent  natural  philosopher* 
He  wa»  the  son  of  a  French  Protjestatii  cler- 
frymao,  and  educated  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambn<Jge.  lie  took  orders,  and  settled 
in  London,  though  he  held  the  donative 
of  Whttcbufch^  iu  Middlesex,  which  he 
was  presented  with  by  the  duke  of  Chan- 
dos.  He  \vn3  the  first  person  who  lec- 
tured on  experimental  philosophy  in  the 
metropolis,  and  his  iec tares  were  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  quarto,  besides 
other  pliilosophical  works,  and  a  thanks- 
pving  sermon,  preached  before  his  sove- 
reign.  The  Royal  Society  appointed  him 
a  salary,  ta  enable  him  to  exmbit  before 
them  a  variety  of  new  experiments,  and 
several  of  his  papers  are  preserved  in  their 
transactions.  He  wa^  a  man  of  real 
abdily,  and,  when  a  housekeeper,  usually 
had  pupiU  at  home  wiih  him.  His  in- 
come was  considerable,  and  he  kept  an 
equipage.  His  coachman,  Erasmus  King, 
from  die  force  of  example,  became  a  kjnd 
of  rival  to  the  Doctor ;  for  he,  also,  under* 
tcok  to  read  lectures,  and  exhibit  experi- 
ments in  natural  philosophy.  His  **  Ly- 
ceum "  was  at  Lambeth  Ihlarsh ;  and  his 
terms  of  admission  were  proportioned  to 
the  humbla  situation  he  had  hlled. 


SuPEa&TiTroNs,  183L 

[For  the  Yew  Book.] 

From  personal  observations  I  have  col- 
lected a  Kvr  of  the  popular  superstitions 


of  the  present  day,  at  which  the  riRing 
generation  may  srode  when  the  cr«Hiulott< 
arc  dead  and  only  remember^  fo  their 
fond  belief- 

Fornme-telling  has  become  ratlier  nn* 
fashionable  since  the  invention  of  the 
Iread-rodl,  hut  still  many  a  "  c«finii3| 
man,"  and  many  a  "  cunning  womaiv,^ 
pretends  to  unfold  future  events  to 
si  tors  of  every  degree,  from  the  5erv; 
|irl,  who  desires  to  know  if  John  irill 
faithful,  to  the  rich  heiress,  and  " 
wealthy  matron. 

There  are  still  a  few  respectable  tft 
men  and  merchants  who  will  not  In 
business,  or  be  bled,  or  take  physic,  Oil 
Friday,  because  it  is  an  unlucky  day. 
Tliere  are  other  people  who,  for  the  teme 
reason,  will  not  be  married  on  a  Friday; 
olhers,  again,  who  consider  every  child 
horn  on  thai  day  doomed  to  misfortune. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  and  popular  be- 
lief, thai, 

"  Friday  sights'  dreamii  on  dio  SmtunUj  told 
Are  sure  to  come  true  be  ii  never  to  o1d«*^ 

Many  believe  that  the  howlings  of  a 
dog  foretel  death,  and  that  dogs  can  see 
death  enter  the  houses  of  people  who  are 
about  to  die. 

Among  common  sayings  at  pre^nt  aiSj 
these — tHatpigs  can  see  the  wind — haif^ 
people  are  born  to  be  rich— and  peop 
born  at  night  never  see  spirits. 

Again,  if  a  cat  sneezes  or  cought,  ev 
person  in  the  house  will  have  colds, 
the  morning,  if,  without  knowing  or 
tending  it,  you  put  on  your  stockings 
wrong  side  outwards,  yon  will  have 
luck  all  day. 

To  give  to,  or  receive  from,  a  friead  I 
knife  or  a  pair  of  scissars  cuts  friendalii| 

While  talking  thoughtlessly  with  a  \ 
woman,  I  carelessly  turned  a  chair  i 
two  or  three  times;    she  was  offende 
and  said  it  was  a  sign  we  should  qua 
and  so  it  proved,  for  she   never 
friendly  to  me  afterwards. 

When  your  cheek  burns,  it  is  a 
some  one  is  tilking  about  you.  Wl 
your  ears  tingle  lie'i  are  being  told  ato 
you.  When  your  nose  itches,  you  will 
be  vexed*  When  your  right  eye  itches,  f 
is  a  sign  of  good  luck ;  or  your  left  ey€ 
of  baa  tuck ;  but 

*'  Left  or  right 
Bring!  good  at  night." 

These  are  every  day  sayings,  and  thing 
of  every  day  belief. 
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It  is  Airtlier  bcliera)  that  children  will 
aot  thiire  if  they  are  not  christenet)  ;  and, 
if  ihey  *io  not  cry  dunng  the  ceremony, 
that  tbey  will  not  hve  long. 

It  is  unlucky  lo  pare  your  liDger  nails 
on  a  Sunday. 
^  To  prevent  tU  luck  from  tneetin^  a 
^hiquint<eyed  person,  you  must  spit  three 
^Plimes;  and  v«hen  you  pass  under  a  ladder 
^Kyou  most  spit  through  it,  or  three  times 
^p  ironmittis* 

~  If  a  married  woman  loses  her  wedding 
ring,  it  is  a  token  that  she  will  lose  her 
husband's  affections ;  her  breaking  of  it, 
forebodes  death, 

A  s(»ark   in  the  candle,  is  a  sign  of  a 
Idler  comif»g. 
Bobbles  upon  lea,  denote  kisses. 
Birds*  eggs  hung  up  in  a  house,  are  un- 

(Uicky. 
t'pon  newr  year's  day  if  you  have  not 
tiomeUiing-  new  on,  you  will  not  get  oioch 
iH  tfkeyear. 
To  core  your  corns,  yon  mtist  flea!  a 
tfiy  wm^U  bti  of  beef,  bury  it  in  the 
pmnd^  and  as  that  rots  the  corns  VkiU 
y,  cren  ihoti^h  you  are  put  upon 
ad  mill  for  the  iheft. 
ere  are  dames  in  the  country  who, 
cure  the  hooping  cough,  pass  the 
child  three  time  before  breakfast 
ImIct  a  blackberry  bush,  both  endii  of 
Jrfatcfi  grow  into  the  ground.  Other 
'  country  women  travel  the  road  to  meet  a 
I  ms  on  a  piebnid  horse,  and  ask  him 
[irhai  will  cure  the  hooping  cough,  and 
Jnhatrrer  he  recommenas  is  adopted  as 
ffn  infallible  remedy*  There  was  one 
Kmorkable  cure  of  this  kind.  A  young 
,  ibother  made  an  enquiry  of  a  man 
I  mounted  as  directed ;  he  told  her  to  put 
I  her  finger,  to  t^ie  knuckle  joint,  down  the 
tbild*9  throat,  and  hold  it  there  twenty 
ttiimtes  by  the  church  clock.  She  went 
lKMiie»  and  did  so,  and  it  never  coughed 

f  lg»ir>. 

Some  persons  carry  in  dieir  pockets  a 

piece  of  ooftin,  lo  keep  away  the  cramp* 
Stockings   are    hung   cross wiie  at  the 

loot  of  the  bed,  with  a  pin  stuck  in  them, 
'  to  keep  off  the  nightmare. 
L  To  prevent  dreaming  about  a  dead 
I  bMdy»  you  must  touch  it. 
I  To  always  have  money  in  your  pocket, 
'  pal  into  it  small  spiders,  called  money 
'  fpmnersi  or  keep  in  your  purse  a  bent 
[  tmo^  or  a  com  with  a  hole  in  it ;  at 
I  every  new  moon  take  it  out  rmd  spit 
iDpon  if,  return  it  lo  your  pocket,  and 
I  witb  ycmiKll'  good  luck. 


In  Berkshire,  at  the  first  sppearance  of 
a  new  moon,  maideni  go  into  the  hclds, 
arKly  while  they  look  ai  it,  say, 

New  jDooa,,  new  tnooii,  I  bail  thee ! 
By  all  llie  virtue  in  thy  bocly^ 
GrAfit  thift  night  that  1  may  nee 
Ho  wbu  my  true  love  is  to  be. 

They  then  return  home,  firmly  believing 
that  biH^ire  morning  their  future  husbands 
will  appear  to  ibem  in  their  dreams. 

The  left  seat  at  the  gateway  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  church*yard  at  Yarmouth  is 
called  the  PeFil'i  seat,  and  is  supposed 
to  render  any  one  who  sits  upon  it  partis 
cularly  liable  to  misfortunes  ever  al^r- 
wards. 

Divination  is  not  altogeihef  obnslet^. 

A  few  evenings  ago  a  neighbour's 
daughter  came  to  request  of  me  the  loan 
of  a  Bible.  Am  I  knew  they  had  one  of 
their  own>  I  enquired  why  mine  was 
wanted.  She  said  that  one  of  their 
lodgers*  a  disagreeable  woman,  had  lost 
one  of  her  husband^s  shirts,  and,  suspect- 
ing the  thief  t»  be  in  the  house,  was 
guing  to  ^nd  it  out  by  tlie  Bible,  and 
key;  and,  for  this  purpose,  neither  a 
Bible  nor  a  key  belonging  to  any  person 
living  in  the  house  would  do.  Find  a 
thief  by  the  Bible  and  key,  Ihotight  I; 
ru  even  gt^  and  be  spectator  of  this  cere- 
mony. So  I  gave  the  child  a  Bible  and 
went  with  her,  I  found  the  people  of 
the  bouse  assembled  together,  and  a 
young  boy  and  girl  to  hold  the  apparatus; 
for  it  seems  it  can  only  be  done  properly 
by  a  bachelor  and  a  maid.  The  key  was 
bound  into  the  Bible  against  the  hrst 
chapter  of  Ruth  and  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth verse,  **  the  I^rd  do  so  to  me  and 
more  also,"  and  strict  silence  and  gravity 
were  then  enioined,  and  the  ttremony 
began.  Fir*t^  the  boy  and  girl  placed 
their  left  hands  behind  their  backs,  and 
the  key  balanced  on  the  middle  lingers  of 
their  right  hands :  then,  the  woman  who 
had  lost  tlie  above-mentioned  article 
named  a  person,  and  said,  **  the  Lord  do 
so  to  me  and  more  also,  has  he  [or  she  J 
got  my  hushand*3  shirt.''  Nearly  all  the 
names  of  the  people  in  the  house  had 
been  re|>eated,  when,  upon  the  name  of 
an  old  crony  of  the  Loser  being  mentioned, 
the  xirclun  who  held  the  Bible  suspended 
from  the  key  gave  bis  hand  a  slight  motion 
— down  went  the  Bible,  and  the  scene  of 
pro-ing  and  con-ing  which  ensued  would 
beggar  description.  During  the  disturb- 
ance I  tliought  it  better  to  look  on  and 


laugh,  and  retired  to  a  comer  of  ilie 
room,  expecting  ever^'  instEinl  to  see 
them  do  battle.  At  \he  height  of  the 
disturbaricc  tlie  loser's  husband  came 
homcj  and,  upon  learning  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance,  said  lie  had  removed  the 
shirt  himself,  and  put  h  into  his  chest* 
Indignation  wns  now  turned  against  the 
person  who  had  advised  the  mode  of  divin* 
ng  its  discovery  hy  the  borrowed  Bible  and 
xey  ;  but  she  boldly  defended  it|  and  said 
it  never  faiied  before  tior  would  it  have 
failed  then,  haid  not  ibe  man  in  the 
corner,  meaning  me,  laugheti  ;  and,  she 
added,  with  malicious  solemnity,  that  the 
Bible  would  not  be  laughed  at.  I  re^ 
treated  from  a  gathering  storm,  and  re* 
turned  home,  to  note  down  the  proceed- 
ings, and  forward  them  to  the  IVcir  Book. 

J ^  S  — LLM — K. 

Jan  nary »  1831* 

VAUJA. 

Jin  Irish  IhVENTORY. 
Tbii  29th  of  February 
Vl\  take — let's  •©<' — id  keep  tne  merry, 
An  Invetit'ry  of  what  I*m  worth, 
Iti  goocU,  and  chattel «,  aiad  sn  forth. 

A  bed,  the  be«t  you  ever  Raw, 
With  belly-fuil  of  hay  and  fttniw  ; 
On  which  an  IriBh  prtuce  might  ftleep, 
With  hUokcta  warm  from  oCT  the  iheep. 
A  lable  next,  around  whoae  coast 

Thv  full -charged  gl^at  hai  often  aa,ird, 
Aud  liparkled  to  the  aparkling  toaat, 

Whilst  love  with  eaio  the  heart  asiaiKd  : 
A  platter  thin,  a  large  roand  O, 
A  p^t  a»  hlack  at  ajiy  crow, 
In  which  we  bake,  aa  well  aa  boil. 
And  melt  the  butter  iQlo  oilp 
And,  if  Qccamioti,  make  a  poaaet  ; 
A  ipi^ot,  but  we*vc  lost  thr  fosaet  , 
A  spoon  to  da&h  through  thick  and  thin  ; 
And,  beat  of  all^  a  rolling-pin, 
A  good  fat  hog,  a  cow  in  calf; 
In  ealh  ^  guinea  and  a  half; 
A  cellar  »tor'd  wjih  foaming  beer. 
And  bacon  all  the  livelong  year  ; 
A  hearty  weteoine  for  A  friend  : 
And  tliM  aij  Inventory  ah  all  end. 


to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  ackdowle 
ing  them.     This  wa»  his  practice  with 
epistles  which  were  not  of  great  impoii 
ance '  he  called  it  despatching  bmiaess. 


Cohclusive:  Answers. 

Campislron,  the  French  poeti  the  favo- 
rite and  secretary  of  the  duke  de  Vendome, 
was  gay  and  volatile,  and  tittle  fitted  for 
all  a  secretary's  duties.  One  day,  the 
duke  quaintly  pointed  him  out  to  an* 
other  nobleman,  and  observed  "  There  sits 
my  secretary,  busy  with  his  aufrwers." 
Campistron  was  engaged  in  burning:  & 
quantity  of  letters^  addressed  to  the  duke, 


My  Little  Dog  Bobb  ! 

An  Eiegy, 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

My  friendft  they  are  cutting  me^  one  &nd  iU^ 
With  a  changed  and  %  cloudy  brow  ; 

But  my  liido  dog  always  would  come  at  mv 
call— 
Aud  why  haa  he  not  come  now  7 

Oh  !   if  he  be  living,  he^d  greet  ma, — hnt  wti 

Do  I  h^pe  with  a  douMful  **  iff 
When  I  come^  and  there  ia  not  a  joy  in  hta 
eye—  "" 

When  I  come,  and  hi«  tall  Ueih  atiif  ? 
Ah  me  !  not  a  •ingtc  friend  may  t  keep  ! — 

From  the  faUe  I  am  gladly  free. 
And  the  true  and  the  tnuty  have  fallen  aale«p^ 

And  iteep^— without  dreanuAg.  of  me  f 

I  have  got  my  own  soul  fastened'  Stnly  aai 
tight, 

And  my  coUl  heart  ii  tafe  in  my  1 
But  I  woutd  not  now  tniat  'en  o 
sight — 

Or  Tm  positive  I  should  lote  'em ! 
My  one  aolo  comrade  it  now  no  mora  \ 

And  I  needs  matt  mumble  and  muttcf« 
That  he,  who  had  livH  in  a  AomwI  before* 

Atlaat  should  die  in  uputet! 

He  could  fight  any  beavt  from  %.  cow  to  a  cat, 

And  catch  any  bird  for  hia  feaat : 
But,  ah !  he  was  killed  by  a  btg  brwk-h«t 

And  a  bai*t  nor  n  hird  nor  a  bcaat  * 
He  died  of  the  blow  \ — 'twat  a  aa^  hard  Mow 

Both  to  me  and  the  poor  receiver  ; 
I  wi*h  that  instead  'twere  a  fever,  I  know  ;^ 

For  hia  hark  might  have  cured  a  fever  ! 
Hj«  ipirjt,  escAped  from  itt  carnal  ragi. 

It  a  |K}odle  all  wan  and  pale  ; 
It  howli  an  inaudible  bowl, — and  it  waga 

llie  gho*t  of  a  nhadowy  «»il ! 

Did  Charon  will  toot  for  hia  penny  ia  rah^ 

If  my  Bob  hut  rcmetuhora  hit  tricka  ^ 

»r  he,  who  to  often  sprang  over  my  ctmg. 

Will  eatily  leap  o'er  the  Si^fst 
If  Cerbertu  snarl t  at  the  gentle  daad,  ^H 

He'll  act  but  a  do^^d  part ;  ^| 

The  fellow  may,  p'rhapa,  have  a  freWt  ba«4,    ^^ 

But  belt  have  bat  a  bo*t  bad  fae«rt  j 
Farewell  my  dear  Bob»  I  will  keep  your  akSn^ 

And  yotir  tail  with  its  noble  tuft ; 
r  have  kept  it  through  life,  rather  skinny  saa 
thin,—  ^ 

Now  1  wm  have  tc  pppperiy  tf«t/"^  ( 

pROMETNKtrs  pEtcivar  Ptrra. 
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MARCH. 

Marchp  month  of  "  many  weatiiers/*  wildly  comes 
In  hail,  and  anow^  and  rain,  and  thr^ateninj^  hums^ 
And  flootis ; — —while  ofiun  al  his  cotiage-door 
The  ibepherd  stands^  to  hear  tbe  distant  roar 
Loosed  from  the  rushing  mills  and  river-locks, 
W  ith  thundering  sound  and  overpowering  shocks. 
From  bank  lo  bank,  along  the  meadow  lea, 
The  river  spreads,  and  shines  a  liltle  sea; 
While,  in  tlie  pale  sun-light,  a  watery  brood 
Of  swopping  white  birds  flock  about  the  flood. 

Clare's  Shepfierd*s  Ctilemhr 
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In  "  The  Book  of  the  Seasons,  By  Wil- 
liam HowiU"'— which  appeared  since  the 
former  portions  of  ihe  Itar  Book — there 
is  the  fallowing  cbamcter  of  this  monili, 
which  may  lempt  readers  to  afford  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  possessing  Mr, 
Howill's  work ;  it  is  a  volume  of  delight 
to  lovers  of  nature,  as  may  be  conceived 
from  what  its  author  says : — 

March. 

March  is  a  rude  and  boisterous  month , 
possessing  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
winter,  yet  awakening  sensations  perhaps 
more  delicious  than  the  two  following 
spring  months;  for  it  gives  ns  Uie  first 
announcement  and  taste  of  spring.  What 
can  etjual  the  delight  of  our  hearts  at  the 
very  first  glimpse  of  spriag— the  first 
springing  of  buas  and  green  lierbs.  It  is 
like  a  new  life  infused  into  our  bosoms. 
A  spirit  of  tenderness,  a  burst  of  freshness 
and  lujtury  of  feeling  possesses  iis :  and, 
let  fifty  springs  have  broken  upon  us,  this 
joy,  unlike  many  joys  of  time,  is  not  an 
atom  impaired.  Are  we  not  young  ?  Are 
we  not  boys  ?  Do  we  not  break,  by  the 
power  of  awakened  thoughts,  into  all  the 
rapturous  scenes  of  idl  our  happier  years  ? 
There  is  something  in  the  freshness  of  the 
soil — in  the  mossy  bank^the  balmy  air 
— the  voices  of  birds^-the  early  and  deli* 
cious  flowers,  that  we  have  seen  and  felt 
onii/  in  chitdtis>od  and  spring ^ 

There  are  frequently  mornings  in  March 
when  a  lover  of  nature  may  enjoy,  in  a 
strollf  seusations  not  to  be  exceeded,  or 
perhaps  equalled,  by  any  t^tiog  which  the 
luH  glory  of  summei:  can  awaken  :  m.orn- 
ings  which  tempt  us  to  cast  the  memory 
of  winter,  or  the  fear  of  its  return,  out  of 
our  thoughts.  The  air  is  mild  and  balmy, 
with  now  and  then  a  cool  gush,  by  no 
means  unpleasant,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
contributing  towards  that  cheering  and 
peculiar  feeling  which  we  experience  only 
in  spring.  The  sky  is  clear;  the  sun 
flings  abroad  not  only  a  gladdening  spten- 
dor,  but  an  almoi^t  summer  glow.  The 
world  seems  suddenly  aroused  to  hope 
and  enjoyment*  The  fields  are  assuming 
a  Temal  greenness — the  buds  are  swelling 
in  the  hedges — the  banks  are  displaying, 
amidst  the  brown  remains  of  last  year  s 
vegetation,  the  luxuriant  weeds  of  this. 
There  are  arums,  ground  ivy,  chervil,  the 
glaucuf  leftves,  and  burnished  Aowem  of 
the  pilewort, 

The  first  gilt  thing 
Thlkt  'wcara  th«  tremUttig  pfArU  of  Bpriag; ; 


and  many  other  fresh  and  early  bursts  of 
greenery.  All  unexpectedly,  too,  to  some 
embowered  lane,  you  are  arrested  by  the 
delicious  odor  of  violets,  those  sweetest 
of  Florals  children,  which  have  furnished 
so  many  pretty  allusions  to  the  poets,  and 
which  are  not  yet  exhausted :  they  are 
like  true  friends,  we  do  not  know  half 
their  sweetness  till  they  have  felt  the  sun- 
shine of  our  kindness :  and  again,  * 
like  the  pleasures  of  our  childho 
earliest  and  the  most  beautiful, 
however,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  all  I 
glory,  blue  and  while,  modestly  peeii 
through  their  tlii^k,  clustering  letvei. 
The  lark  is  carolling  in  the  blue  fieldj  of 
air ;  the  blackbird  and  tlirush  are  again 
shouting  and  replying  to  each  other,  froiD 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  ^V^you  pajt 
cottages,  they  have  caught  the  happy  in- 
fection :  there  are  windows  thrown  ope% 
and  doors  standing  ajar.  The  inhabitaote 
are  in  their  gardens,  some  clearing  away 
rubbish,  some  turning  up  the  li^t  and 
fresb'smeiling  soil  amongst  the  tufb  of 
snow-drops  and  rows  of  bright  yellow 
crocuses,  which  every  where  abound;  and 
the  children,  ten  to  one,  are  peeping  inti» 
the  first  bird's-nest  of  the  season — the 
hedge-sparrow's,  with  its  four  sea^grMo 
eggs,  snugly,  but  unwisely^  built  in  Ibc 
pile  of  old  pea  rods* 

In  the  fields,  laborers  are  plashing  sod 
trimming  the  hedges,  and  in  alt  directions 
are  teams  at  plough.  You  smell  the 
wholesome,  and,  I  may  truly  say,  aut>maUc 
soil,  as  it  is  turned  up  to  the  sun,  brown 
and  rich,  the  whole  countiy  over.  It  is 
delightful,  as  you  pass  along  hollow  lao^, 
or  are  hidden  in  copses,  to  hear  the  tink* 
liug  gears  of  the  norse*,  and  the  clear 
voices  of  the  lads  calling  to  tliem.  It  is 
not  less  pleasant  to  catch  the  busy  cdw  of 
of  the  rookery,  and  the  fint  roeek  cry  of 
the  young  lambs.  The  hares  are  hopping 
about  the  fields,  the  excitement  of  the 
season  overcoming  their  habitual  timidity. 
The  bees  are  revelling  in  the  yellow  cal- 
kins o  f  the  sail  o  ws.  •  _M 


Bexs.— The  Rev.  Mark  Noble  sayi, 
"  Few  persons  htive  seen  more  of  bees 
than  the  inhabilanis  of  ray  rural  resi- 
dence ;  but,  af\er  great  expense,  incurred 
in  endeavouring  to  forward  their  opera- 
tions, perhaps  the  cotiaget's  humble  roe* 
thod  is  the  best  for  profit/* 


•   Howiti't  Book  of  the  Sea»ont. 
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ritefy  ID  Ibnner  times,  of  ^  Handsome 
fHkia,"  gently  entreats  us  in  spring 
en  no  more,  fidre  weather  is  le- 
;  the  sirane  is  reconciled  to  man- 
md  his  heat  hath  made  winter  find 
Igs,  as  benumb'd  as  they  were. — 
re,  not  long  since  so  condens*d  by 
It  Aat  there  was  not  room  enougn 
bjfds,  seems  now  to  be  but  a  great 
9ij  space,  where  shrill  musicians 
'  supported  by  our  thoughts)  ap- 
ia  the  sky  like  little  worlds,  bal- 
by  their  proper  centre  :  there  were 
£  in  the  country  whence  they 
br  here  they  chatter  sweetly.  Na- 
iDgs  forth  in  all  places,  and  her 
By  as  they  are  borne,  play  in  their 
Consider  the  Zephyrus  witich 
budly  breathe  in  feare,  how  she 
■Dd  courts  the  com.  One  would 
iw  grasse  the  haire  of  the  earth, 
s  wind  a  combe  that  is  carefull  to 
ia  it.  I  think  the  very  sun  wooes 
man;  for  I  have  observed  that, 
wver  he  retires,  he  still  keeps  close 
.  Those  insolent  northern  winds 
Bved  us  in  the  absence  of  this 
F  tranquillity  (surprised  at  his 
V  unite  themselves  to  his  rayes 
tin  hit  pardon  by  their  caresses, 
te  that  are  greater  offenders  hide 
ttei  in  his  atomes,  and  are  quiet 
of  bcang  discovered :  all  things  that 
tibll  enjoy  a  free  life ;  nay,  our  very 
wnders  beyond  her  confines,  to 
lie  is  not  under  restraint/'* 


On  Spring. 


WB  is  ravMi'd,  when  I  te« 

pple  Muon't  Jubilee. 

ball  I  term  it  1  a  new  birth : 

urectinn  of  the  earth, 

lialh  been  baried,  we  know, 

d  winding-sheet  of  snow. 

iter's  breath  bad  pav'd  all  o'er 

^flCal  marble  th'  world's  great  floor ; 

r  tbm  earth  is  livery'd 

nt  nritf,  by  April  dy*d  ; 

I  despight  of  Boreas'  spleen, 

with  m  more  accomplish'd  green, 

idy  primroM  long  since  hath 

d  her  beauty,  by  each  path. 

m,  robb'd  of  their  leafie  pride, 

AMie  frise  hath  cloath'd  each  tide ; 

hoaiy  beards  seem'd  to  presage 

ouDg  youth  their  winter's  age  : 

r  invite  to  come  and  He, 

their  gnilted  canopie.t 

feme's  Satyrkal  Characters.     1658. 
ilel  Cndmore's  Sacred  Poems,  1655. 


Alimektart  Calemdar. 

March  begins  with  a  festival — the  anni- 
versary of  St.  David,  the  patron  saint  of 
Wales,  which  is  kept  by  the  natives  of  the 
principality  dining  together,  and  spending 
the  day  convivially.  The  17lh  of  the 
month,  St.  Patrick*s  day,  is  celebrated  by 
the  sons  of  Erin,  with  a  rapture  of  feeling 
and  height  of  spirit  which  only  Irishmen 
know.  No  particular  national  dish  is 
brought  forward  on  these  occasions,  though 
Irish  pork  and  Welch  mutton  are  men- 
tioned with  the  same  kind  of  distinction 
as  English  beef. 

Turbot,  though  in  season  all  the  year, 
is  now  in  great  request,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  brought  by  Dutch  fishermen  from 
the  sandbanks  on  the  coast  of  Holland, 
which  are  most  congenial  to  the  breed  of 
this  fine  fish.  Tlie  fishing  boats  are  pro- 
vided with  wells  in  which  the  fish  are  kept 
alive.  The  vast  sums  paid  annually,  by 
the  citizens  of  London,  for  turbot,  Jkfford 
proof  of  their  taste  and  spirit  in  mainuin- 
mg  the  glory  of  the  table.  Turbot  is  also 
brought  occasionally  from  Scotland  packed 
in  ice. 

The  delicate  whiting  is  now  in  great 
perfection,  and  smelts  during  this  and  the 
two  following  months  are  in  high  request. 

The  best  smelts  are  taken  in  the  Thames : 
when  |>erfectlv  fresh  they  are  stiff  and 
smell  like  a  fresh  cut  cucumber.  They 
are  sold  by  tale,  and  vary  in  price  from 
six  to  fifkeen  shillings  a  hundred.  They 
are  usually  fried,  and  served  up  with 
melted  butter,  and  a  Seville  orange  or 
lemon. 

The  John  Dory  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance tliis  month,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
uncouthness  of  his  physiognomy  and  the 
ugliness  of  his  person,  is  a  welcome  guest 
at  the  most  elegant  tables  until  the  end  of 
June.  He  is  indebted  for  this  gracious 
reception  to  his  intrinsic  merits,  which 
more  than  atone  for  the  disadvantages  of 
his  exterior,  and  are  of  so  high  an  order 
that  Quin — an  eminent  judge— who  first 
brought  John  Dory  intonishion,  bestowed 
on  him  the  title  of  **  king  of  fish."  The 
gurnet  is  in  season  for  the  same  period ; 
as  also  is  the  jack. 

Leverets  are  fit  for  table  from  this  month 
until  about  midsummer.  Dovecote  and 
wood-pigeons,  together  with  a  variety  of 
wild  fowl,  are  in  great  request,  as  well  as 
wild  and  tame  rabbits. 

The  approach  of  spring  begins  to  be 
marked  by  an  increasing  supply  of  vege- 
K  2 
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tables  for  sallads.  Early  radiiilies  form  an 
agreeable  accompaTiimenl  to  the  new  cliee^e 
now  introduced ;  ihe  most  noted  is  from 
Bath  and  York,  but  there  are  delicious 
cream  cheeses  inarmfactured  in  ihe  envi- 
rons of  the  metropolis.  Custard  and 
tansy  puddings^  slewed  eggs,  with  spinach, 
and  mock  green  peatf,  fortned  of  the  tops 
of  forced  a^pantgns,  Eire  among  the  lighter 
dishes  which  characterise  the  season-  The 
strong  winter  sioups  are  displaced  by  the 
toups  of  springy  ffavored  with  various 
esculent  anci  aiomatic  herbs. 


Veo£ta»1£  Garden  Dibectory. 
Sow 

Beans ;  the  long  pod,  Sandwich^  Wind- 
sor, or  Toker ;  also^ 

Peas;  imperial,  Prussiarii  or  marrow- 
fat, once  or  twice;  or  whenever  the  last 
sown  crops  appear  above  ground. 

Cabbages ;  savoys,  red-cabbage,  Brus- 
sels tprouts,  borecole,  about  the  first  or 
second  week. 

Beel-root,  early  in  the  month ;  carrots, 
parsnips,  about  the  second  week,  for  main 
crops  ;  or  for  succession,  if  the  chief  crops 
were  sown  last  month. 

Lettuce,  small  salads,  and  spinach,  for 
flic  cession. 

Onions  ;  the  Spanish  for  main  crop ;  the 
silver  for  drawing  young. 

Leeks  and  cardoons.  Celery  and  cele- 
riac,  in  a  warm  spot  of  ground. 

Brocoli;  the  different  sorts,  once  or 
twice  ;  and  die  purple-cape,  by  M'Leod's 
method,  to  obtain  an  early  autumn  supply. 

Cauliflower;  about  the  third  week, and 
nil  the  sweet  herbs;  also  nasturtium,  pars- 
ley, and  turnips. 

Radishes;  the  tap,  and  turaip-raoted, 
twice  or  thrice. 

Kidney*beans  ;  scarlet- runners,  for  the 
first  crops,  during  the  fourth  week ;  and 
salsafy,  scorionera,  and  skirrels, 
Plant 

Potatoes  for  ibe  summer  and  autumn 
5ti|>ply. 


n 


remoTifig 


Asparagus>be(h  ;  arlichokos  from  surk* 
ers,  in  rows,  each  plant  4  or  5  feet  apaii, 

Slips  of  balm,  |>enny royal,  sage,  thyme, 
savory,  marjoram,  rosemary,  and  lavender, 

Tramplant 

Lettuces,  to  thin  the  seed-b^ds;  and  all 
other  crops  that  require  traniplanting. 

Sea-kale  from  beds  of  )'oung  plants,  or 
from  cuttings  of  roots,  with  two  or  three 

eyes  or  buds. 

Fork  ami  Drttt 

Asparagus  beds  as  early  as  possible^ 

that  work  remain  to  be  done* 

Dig 

Artichoke   plantationsi  after 
the  suckers. 

Hoe  and  Thin 

Spinach,  and  all  other  drilled  cropt. 

Earth'vp 

Rows  of  peas,  beans,  and  other 

when  t%vo  or  three  inches  bi|;h. 

Stick 
Peas  before  they  incline  to  CalL 

Hue 

Between  all  crops,  and  e radicals 
with  the  hand,  where  hoeing 
practised. 

DtstrPT^ 

Slugs  and  snails  ;  ibey  are  most  cnei 
to  young  lettuces,  |>eas,  brocoli  pi; 
kc. ;  seek  for  them  early  and  late  ; 
sprmkle  quick-lime  dust,  and  a.  little  com- 
mon  salt,  about  or  around  drilb  tod 
patches. 


In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  ye*r 
when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant^  it  wei« 
an  injury  and  sullenness  against  Naiurt 
not  to  go  out  and  see  her  Hchesy  and  par- 
take in  her  rejoicings  with  heaven  an^ 
earth. — Milton. 


Appearakceof  NATtms  IN  Sraiyc. 

The  flowers  that,  frightened  with  sharp  winter's  diead. 

Retire  unto  their  mother  Tellus'  womb, 
Yet  in  the  spring  in  troops  new  mustered, 
Peep  out  again  from  their  unfrozen  tomb ; 
Tne  early  violet  will  fresh  arise. 
Spreading  his  flower'd  purple  to  the  skies; 
Boldly  the  little  elf  the  winters  spite  defies. 
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Tbe  hedge,  green  satin  pink*d  and  cut  arrays ; 

The  heliotrope  to  cloth  of  gold  aspires ; 
In  hundred-colored  silks  the  tulip  plays; 
The  imperial  flower,  his  neck  with  pearl  attires ; 
The  lily  high  her  silver  grogram  rears ; 
The  pansy,  her  wrought  velvet  garment  bears ; 

The  red-rose,  scarlet,  and  the  provence,  damask  wears. 

•  •  •     *^         »  « 

The  cheerful  lark,  mounting  from  early  bed. 

With  sweet  salutes  awakes  the  drowsy  light ; 
The  earth  she  left,  and  up  to  hoav'n  is  ned ; 
There  chants  her  maker's  praises  out  of  sight. 
Earth  seems  a  mole-hill,  men  but  ants  to  be ; 
Reaching  the  prood  that  soar  to  high  degree, 
The  further  up  they  climb,  the  less  they  seem  and  see.* 


Haatct  1. 

St.  David's  Day. 

On  dib  great  festival  of  the  patron  of 
'Vrio,  there  is  a  very  curious  Latin 
jm  m  excessive  praise  of  the  saint  and 
■II— lUjf,  entitled  **Martis  Calendar, 
;  Cnrobro-Britannicae." 


Ob  March  1,  1666-7,  Mr.  Pepys  says, 
*bk  Mark  Lane  I  do  observe  (it  being 
II  Dasid's  Day)  the  picture  of  a  man, 
i  like  a  Welchman,  hanging  by  the 
Dpon  one  of  the  poles  that  stand 
:  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  merchant's 
J  in  lull  proportion,  and  very  hand- 
MBdy  done ;  which  is  one  of  the  oddest 
mhts  I  have  seen  a  good  while." 


Swig  Day,  at  Cambridge. 

On  St.  David's  Day  an  immense  silver 
gill  bowl,  containing  ten  gallons,  which 
was  presented  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
W  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  in  1732, 
i^ilted  with  ^swig,"  and  handed  round 
to  those  who  are  invited  to  sit  at  the 
fesbve^and  hospitable  board-f 

The  punch-bowl  has  been  often  de- 
scribed; but  the  ladle,  its  companion, 
vhich  holds  a  full  Winchester  half-pint, 
ha  been  always  unjustly,  for  what  reason 
«t  know  not,  overlooked ;  though  it  is 
an  established  custom,  when  strangers 
Tisit  the  bursary,  where  this  bowl  is  kept, 
to  &U  the  ladle  alone  to  the  memory  of 
the  worthy  donor.^ 

*  Pkixkeu  Fletcher's  Purple  Island,  1633. 

t  Oxford  Night  Caps. 

X  A  Companion  to  the  Oaide. 


The  following  is  the  method  of  manu- 
facturing the  grateful  beverage  before 
I  mentioned  under  the  denomination 

Swig. 

Put  into  a  bowl  half  a  pound  of  Lisbon 
sugar;  pour  on  it  a  pint  of  warm  beer; 
grate  into  it  a  nutmeg  and  some  gincer ; 
add  four  glasses  of  sherry  and  five  addi- 
tional pints  of  beer;  stir  it  well;  sweeten 
it  to  your  taste ;  let  it  stand  covered  up 
two  or  three  hours ;  then  put  into  it  three 
or  fbur  slices  of  bread  cut  thin  and 
toasted  brown,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  A 
couple  or  three  slices  of  lemon,  and  a 
few  lumps  of  sugar  rubbed  on  the  peeling 
of  a  lemon,  may  be  introduced. 

Bottle  the  liquor,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
may  be  drank  in  a  state  of  effVrvescence.* 

At  Jesus  College  "  swig  "  is  called  the 
wassail  bowl,  or  wassail  cup ;  but  the 
true  wassail  drink,  though  prepared  in 
nearly  the  same  way,  instead  of  the 
toasted  bread,  contained  roasted  apples,  or 
more  properly  crabs,  the  original  apples  of 
England;  an  allusion  to  which  is  ic 
M  idsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Sometimes  lark  I  in'a  gossip's  bowl. 

In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab. 

And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 

And  on  her  wither*d  dewlap  pour  the  ale. 


Another  " pleasant  tipple"  at  Oxford 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  one  of  the 
fair  sex,  a  bed-maker,  who  invariably  re- 
commended the  potation  to  Oxonians 
who  availed  themselves  of  her  care  ;  it  is 
called 

•  Oxford  Kighl  Caps. 


Brown  Bettt. 

To  make  a  brown  Betty  ycm  must  dis- 
solve 31  pound  of  brown  sugar  m  a  pint 
of  water ;  slice  a  lemon  into  it ;  let  it  stand 
a  quarter  of  an  bour ;  then  add  a  smaH 
quanlily  of  powdered  cloves  and  cinnamon, 
balf  a  pint  of  brandy,  and  a  quart  of  good 
strong  ale  ;  stir  all  well  together,  put  into 
tbe  mixture  a  couple  of  slices  of  toasted 
bread,  grate  some  nutmeg  and  ginger  on 
the  toast,  and  you  have  a  brown  Betty- 
Ice  il,  and  you  will  find  it  excellent  in 
summer ;  warm  it,  and  ii  will  be  right 
comfoTtable  in  winter* 


Under  tbe  date  of  March  1,  l7<J0j  Ben 
Tyrrell,  the  noted  **  Oxford  Pieman,"  or 
some  one  in  his  behalf,  issued  the  foU 
lowing  verses  on  his  adventuring  to  an- 
nounce an  increase  of  his  manufucture^ 
in  anticipatioD  of  incf eased  demand  :^ 


■ 


McTTOJj  Pies  foh  tue  Asstiia. 
March  I,  1760. 
Behold,  once  morcj  facetioui  Bctt 
8lepii  from  hw  pute  to  take  the  pen  j 
And  Ai  the  tmrapetai,  »»hTilI  And  lomd. 
Precede  ikc  sheriff's  javelin'd  Cfnwd> 
So  Ben  b«forc-baad  ndvertiseii 
Hii  tnug-Uid  ■cbcmo  for  the  Afr«izet. 
Sicb  of  tha  ovcQkogtf  BcEk  propo«ct^ 
With  pics  to  nice  to  tmoko  your  notes : 
Ko  cost,  AI  heretofore,  he   grudge*  | 
He'H  stand  tbc  test  of  able  judg;et  ; 
And  tbixik  that,  when  the  hall  is  up^ 
How  cheap  a  juryntan  may  sup  I 
For  lawyer's  clerka,  in  wigs  so  smart, 
A  tight  warm  room  is  set  Apart* — 
My  maaCert  eke  (might  Ben  advise  ye)4 
Dotal ra'd  too  long  at  nize^f  prizejft 
Your  college  commons  lost  at  six,— 
At  Ben's  the  jovial  evening  fix  ; 
From  irvpr-itidcnturcs^  atalci  and  dry« 
Escaped  to  porter  ^d  a  pie. 
Hither,  if  ye  have  any  taste^ 
Yo  booted  evidcticeaf  baste  f 
Ye  lasses  too,  both  tall  and  ilioij 
In  riding'hahits  dressM  so  trim. 
Who,  usher 'd  by  some  yoang  aitomey. 
Take,  each  assize,  an  Oxford  journey  ; 
All  who,  itibpcrnaM  on  Uie  occasion j, 
Kcqnlre  genteel  accomxnodatioD, 
Oh !  baste  to  Ben'si  and  save  your  fine* 
You'd  pay  at  hnuavs  decked  with  signs  l 
Lo  I  t   a  cook  of  taste  and  knowledge, 
Atid  bred  ibc  ov^vtu  of  a  college, 
Baviog  luo^  kaowa  the  atudenl'a  boitoty, 
Kuw  dare  to  cater  for  the  eouniy. 

•  CMoid  Vi$hi  Cap*. 


On  the  1st  of  March,  1818,  died 
Mr.  Tliomas  PleaBants,  an  opuleol  atxl 
benevokDi  native  of  Ireland.  He  be- 
queathed bis  valuable  collection  of  paiaw 
ings  to  the  Dublin  Society  for  the  en- 
courajrement  of  the  Bne  arts  in  Ireland^ 
and  left  £22,000  to  various  charitable 
11585.  In  his  life-time  hi*  benettcence 
was  various  and  spleDdid.  Besides  con- 
tinued and  extensive  charities  within  hi^H 
private  circle^  he  cave,  in  a  tinie  of  g*^| 
neral  calamity,  i. 1 0,000  tu  the  Murtjk 
Hospital.  In  1814,  when  22,0OO  wool  lea 
weavers  of  Dublm  were  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  suGTering  heart-tending  distress, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  impossible  to 
dry  the  cloth  d tiring  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  a  sum  of  £3500  was  required 
for  erecting  a  building  to  be  applied  to 
thftt  use.  Petitions  for  that  sum  were 
addressed  to  rich  individuals  and  to  parlia- 
ment in  vain,  and  every  expedient  to 
raise  the  amount  was  abandoned  io  tie- 
spair.  At  that  juncture  Thomas  Pleasanu 
stepped  in^  and  at  an  expense  of  £l4,000 
purchased  ground  and  built  the  Stove 
Tenter  House  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
weavers  of  Dublin  for  ever.  He  ' 
the  expense  of  erecting  the  ban 
gales  and  lodges  of  the  Botanical  '' 
neau-  Dublin,  and,  by  like  acts  of  i 
ficence,  erected  imperishable  mont 
Io  his  exalted  humanity  and  patho 


March  1 .     Day  breaks    ...     4  43 
Sun  rises  ....     6  2$ 
—  sets    ....     5  2J 
Twilight  ends     ,     .     f  17 
The  pale  pnrple-and-white  crocus  flow- 
erg;  it  resembles  the  common  crocus  in  its 
markings,  but  more  inclines  to  blue,  and 
the  flower  is  larger ;    it  equals  io  sixe  the 
common  yellow  crocus. 


Old  Fasuioic  of  Travelliko. 

Mn  Pennant,  in  his  "  Journey 
Chester  to  London/'  says—"  In  M^ 
1739-40,  I  changed  my  Welsh  school  to 
one  nearer  to  the  capital,  and  travelled 
in  the  Chester  stage — then  no  despicable 
vehicle  for  country  gentlemen.  The  first 
day,  with  much  labor,  we  got  from 
Chester  to  Whitchurch,  twenty  miles; 
the  second  day,  to  the  Welsh  Harp; 
the  third,  to  Coventry;    the  fourth,  to 
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Norlhampton ;  the  fifthy  to  Dunstable; 
■ndy  as  a  wondroas  effort,  on  the  last^  to 
Loodon  before  the  commencement  of 
night.  The  strain  and  labor  of  six  good 
bones,  sometimes  eight,  drew  us  through 
the  sloughs  of  Mireden,  and  many  other 
places.  We  were  constantly  out  two 
BOors  before  day,  and  as  late  at  night ; 
ad  in  the  depth  of  winter  proportionably 
hter.  Families  who  travelled  in  their 
own  carriages  contracted  with  Benson 
and  Co.,  and  were  dragged  up,  in  the 
same  number  of  days,  by  three  sets  of 
abk  horses.  The  single  gentlemen,  then 
a  bardj  race,  equip{>ed  in  jack-boots  and 
p  np  to  their  middle,  rode  post 
thick  and  thin,  and,  guaraed 
the  mife,  defied  the  frequent 
Stamble  and  foil ;  arose  and  pursued  their 
jooney  with  alacrity:  while  in  these 
itPfB  their  enervated  posterity  sleep  away 
Mr  rapid  journeys  in  easy  chaises,  fitted 
fv  the  oonveyance  of  the  soft  inhabitants 
rfSybttris."* 

lb  1609  the  communication  between 
Ae  North  of  England  and  the  Univer- 
aties  was  maintained  by  carriers,  who 
performed  a  uniform,  but  tedious  route, 
with  whole  trains  of  pack-horses.  Not 
only  the  packages,  but  frequently  the 
young  scholars  were  consigned  to  their 
cue.  Through  these  carriers  epistolary 
correspondence  was  conducted,  and,  as 
tliey  always  visited  London,  a  letter  could 
scarcely  be  exchanged  between  Oxford  and 
Yorkshire  in  less  time  than  a  month. 


About  1670  the  journey  from  Oxford 
to  London,  which  is  under  sixty  miles, 
occupied  two  days.  An  invention 
called  the  '*  Flying  Coach,"  achieved 
it  in  thirteen  successive  hours:  but, 
fh>m  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  it  was 
nnifonnly  a  two-days'  performance. 


In  the  winter  of  1682  a  journey  from 
Nottingham  to  London  occupied  four 
whole  days. 

In  1673,  a  writer  sugsested,  <<that 
die  multitude  of  stage-coaches  and  cara- 
vans travelling  on  the  roads  might  all,  or 
most  of  them,  be  suppressed,  especially 
those  within  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  miles  off 
London."  He  proposed  that  the  number 
of  stage  coaches  should  be  limited  to  one 
to  every  shire-town  in  England,  to  go 


once  a-week,  backvrards  and  forwards, 
and  to  go  through  with  the  same  horses 
they  set  out  with,  and  not  travel  more 
than  thirty  miles  a-day  in  summer,  and 
twenty-five  in  winter.  His  arguments  in 
support  of  these  proposals  were,  that 
coaches  and  caravans  were  mischievous 
to  the  public,  destructive  to  trade,  and 
prejudicial  to  lands ;  because,  firstly,  they 
destroyed  the  breed  of  good  horses,  and 
made  men  careless  of  horsemanship; 
secondly,  they  hindered  the  breed  of 
watermen,  who  were  the  nursery  of  sea- 
men ;  thirdly,  they  lessened  the  revenue. 


The  state  of  the  roads  in  the  South  of 
England,  in  1703,  may  be  inferred  from 
tlie  following  statement  in  the  December 
of  that  year,  by  an  attendant  on  the  king 
of  Spain,  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Duke 
of  Somerset's,  at  Petworth,  in  Sussex ;  for 
they  were  fourteen  hours  on  the  journey. 
**  We  set  out  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  go  to  Petworth,  and  did  not  get  out 
of  the  coaches,  save  only  when  we  were 
overturned  or  stuck  fast  in  the  mire,  till 
we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end.  IVas 
hard  service  for  the  prince  to  sit  fourteen 
hours  in  the  coach  that  day,  without  eat- 
ing any  thing,  and  passing  through  tlie 
worst  ways  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life : 
we  were  thrown  but  once  indeed  in  going, 
but  both  our  coach  which  was  leading,  and 
his  highness's  body  coach,  would  have  suf- 
fered very  often,  if  the  nimble  boors  of  Sus 
sex  had  not  frec^uently  poised  it,  or  support- 
ed it  with  their  shoulders,  from  Godalmin 
almost  to  Petworth  ;  and,  tlie  nearer  we 
approached  the  duke*s,  the  more  inacces- 
sible it  seemed  to  be.  The  last  nine 
miles  of  the  way  cost  six  hours  time  to 
conquer.  In  the  lifetime  of  the  proud 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  died  in  1748,  the 
roads  in  Sussex  were  so  bad  that,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  Guildford  from  Petworth; 
persons  were  obliged  to  make  for  the 
nearest  point  of  the  great  road  from  Ports- 
mouth to  London,  and  the  journey  was  a 
work  of  so  much  difficulty  as  to  occupy 
the  whole  day.  The  distance  between 
Petworth  and  London  is  less  than  fifty 
miles,  and  yet  the  duke  had  a  house  at 
Guildford  which  was  regularly  occupied 
as  a  resting  place  for  the  night  by  any 
part  of  his  family  travelling  to  the  me- 
tropolis-* 


*  Archcologia. 


FACSIMILE  OF  THE  OLDEST  PRINT  OF  CHESS  PLAY. 


This  represtmtation  of**  Six  lad  tea  and 
gentlemen  in  a  garden,  playing  at  chess/* 
ia  an  attempt  to  reduce  a  rare  and  very 
valuable  cop  per- pi  tte  print,  after  an  en- 
graving nf  it  in  **  A  collection  of  129  fac- 
similes of  scarce  and  curious  prints/' 
edited  by  Mr»  Ottley.  Tliat  genlleman 
inctines  to  believe  that  Ihe  original  of  this 
print  was  executed  by  a  celebrated  artist, 
vtho  19  called  '*  the  Master  of  1 4CG/* 
because  that  dale  is  affixed  to  some  of 
hit  plates,  and  bis  name  is  unknown. 
He  wafl  th«  earliest  engraver  Qf  the  Ger- 
man school. 

The  print  is  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of 
the  arts  of  design  and  engraving  when  in 
their  infancy.  It  shows  the  costume,  and 
dandy-like  deportment  towards  the  ladies, 
of  the  gentlemen  of  that  age*  It  is  further 
remarkable  as  being  tbe  earliest  engraved 
representation,  in  existence,  of  persons 
engaged  in  playing  the  game  of  en  ess. 

An  artist  of  tbe  first  eminence^  recently 
deceiised,desi;p)ed  abeEiiitifulset  of  pieces 
for  tbe  chess-board,  which  were  executed 
in  his  lifetime,  and  played  with,  if  a  few 
clioice  anecdotes,  or  notices  conceroing 


chess,  or  chess-players,  or  moves  in  tl« 
game,  are  immediately  afforded,  ihey  wilJ 
be  very  acceptable  as  accompaniments  to 
specimens  of  the  elegant  forms  of  some 
of  these  chess-men,  which  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  engraver,  with  the  hope,  and 
in  anticipation,  that  this  desire  may  be 
gratiBed. 


A  MoHAi  JTV  OS  Cnr^s, 
By  Pope  Iknocest. 

This  %vorld  is  nearly  like  a  Chcs$  Boatdi 
of  whir^h  the  points  are  alternately  whittf 
and  black,  figuring  the  double  state  of 
life  and  death,  grace  and  sin* 

The  families  of  the  Oiess-boanl  are 
like  mankind ;  they  aU  come  out  of  one 
bag,  and  are  placed  in  different  stations. 
They  have  different  appellations ;  one  is 
called  king,  another  queen,  the  third  rook^ 
the  fourth  knight,  the  fifth  alphin,  tbe 
sixth  pawn. 

The  condition  of  the  game  is,  thai  one  ^ 
piece  lakes  another;  and,  when  the  came^ 
IS  finished,  tliey  are  all  deposited  toge-  W 
ther,  like  inaci  in  the  same  place. 


toge- 
There 


J 


I 

I 


is  not  any  difference  between  the  king  and 
ihe  poor  pawn;  and  it  often  happens 
that,  wheti  thrown  promiscuously  into  the 
bftf^  ihe  kiDg  lies  at  the  bottom ;  as  some 
of  ihe  great  will  6nd  tliemselves,  ai\er  their 
transit  from  this  world  to  the  next. 

Hie  king  goes  inlo  ail  the  circumjacent 
places,  and  takes  every  tJuni^  in  u  direct 
Utt* :  Mhich  is  a  sign  that  thet  king  roust 
nerer  omit  doing  justice  to  all.  Hence, 
in  whatever  manner  a  king  acts^  it  is  re- 
puted just ;  and  what  pleases  the  sove- 
retfi)  has  the  force  of  law, 

queen  goes  and  takes  in  an  oblique 

because  women,  being  of  an  avari- 

nature,  take  whatever  they  can,  and 

ofl^,  being  without  merit  or  grace,  are 

guilty  of  rapine  and  injustice. 

The  rook  is  a  judge,  who  perambulates 
the  whole  land  in  a  straiglit  line,  and 
should  not  take  any  thing  in  an  oblique 
toaaoai',  by  bribery  and  corruption,  nor 
)ptie  any  one. 

But  the  knight,  in  taking,  goes  one 
poimdirectlyy  and  tlien  makes  ati  oblique 
fTOrt ;  signifying  that  knights  and  lords 
«^tbe  laud  may  justly  lake  the  rents  justly 
<hie  to  them,  and  the  fines  justly  forfeited 
to  tbem  ;  their  third  point  being  oblique, 
fdera  to  knights  and  lords  when  they 
Ofijustly  extort. 

Tbe  poor  pawn  goes  directly  forward, 
in  bis  sinj  pi  icily  ;  but  he  takes  obliquely. 
Tbtis  man,  while  he  is  poor  and  conieoted, 
keeps  within  compass,  and  lives  hones lly  ; 
lut  ia  search  of  temporal  honors  he  fawns, 
cringes,  bribes,  forswears  himself,  and  thus 
roes  obliquely,  till  he  gains  a  superior 
aegree  on  the  chess-board  of  the  world. 
When  the  pawn  attainii  the  utmost  in  his 
power,  he  changes  to  fen;  and,  in  like 
manner,  bumble  poverty  becomes  rich 
and  insolent. 

The  alpbins  represent  various  prelates ;  a 
pope,  archbishop,  and  subordinate  bi- 
shop9^  Alpbins  move  and  take  obliquely 
three  points;  perhaps  the  minds  of  certain 
prelates  arc  perverted  by  fawning,  false- 
hood, and  bribery,  to  refrain  from  repre- 
I*ending  the  guilty,  and  denouncing  ihe 
of  the  great,  whose  wickedness  they 
ive. 

\n  this  chess-game  the  Evil  one  says, 
**  Check  V*  whenever  he  insults  and  striken 
one  with  his  dart  of  sin  ;  and,  if  he  that 
is  struck  cannot  immediately  deliver  him- 
lelf,  the  arch  enemy,  resuming  the  move, 
lays  to  him,  "Mate!**  carrying  his  soul 
along  with  him  to  that  place  from  which 
there  is  no  redemption. 


h.  to, 

March  2.      Day  breaks   ,     .     .     4  41 

Sun  rises  .     *     .     .    0  33 

—  sets   .     ,     *     .     5  27 

Twilight  ends    *    ,    7  19 

Daphne  mexereon  often  in  full  Hower* 


IIawkikg, 

Under  llic  date  of  March  3, 1793,  there, 
is  a  communication  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  from  which,  and  from  a  pre- 
vious account,  it  appears  that  in  ihe 
preceding  September  several  newspapers 
contained  a  paragraph,  stating llml  a  liawk 
had  been  found  at  ihe  Cape  of  Good  llope^ 
and  brought  from  thence  by  one  of  the 
India  ships,  having  on  its  neck  a  gold 
collar,  on  which  were  engraven  the  follow- 
ing words : — "  This  goodlie  hawk  doth 
belong  to  bis  most  excellent  majestic, 
James,  king  of  England t   A.  D.  1610.'* 

In  a  curioua  manuscript,  containing 
remarks  and  observations  on  the  migration 
of  birds,  and  their  flying  to  distant  re- 
gionii,  is  the  following  passage,  relating, 
it  is  presumable,  to  this  bird  :— "  And 
here  1  call  to  mind  a  story  of  our  Anthony 
%\'eldon,  in  his  Court  and  Character  of 
king  James;  *The  king,*  saith  he,  'being 
at  Newmarket,  delighted  much  to  fly  his 
goshawk  at  herons;  and  the  manner  of 
the  conflict  was  this :  the  heron  would 
mount,  and  the  goshawk  would  get  much 
above  ii  j  tlien,  when  the  hawk  stooped  at 
the  game,  die  heron  would  turn  up  his  belly 
to  receive  him*  with  his  claws  and  sharp  bill ; 
which  the  hawk  perceiving,  would  dodge 
and  paas  by,  rather  than  endanger  itself. 
This  paslime  being  over,  both  the  hawk 
and  heron  would  mount  again,  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power,  lill  the  hawk  would 
be  at  another  altera pt ;  and,  after  divers 
such  assaults,  usually,  by  some  lucky  hit 
or  other,  the  hawk  would  brins  her  down  ; 
but,  one  day,  a  most  excellent  hawk 
being  at  the  game,  in  the  king's  presence, 
mounted  so  high  with  his  game,  that  both 
hawk  and  heron  got  out  of  sight,  and  were 
never  seen  more  :  inquiry  was  made,  not 
only  all  over  England,  but  in  all  the 
foreign  princes*  courts  in  Europe;  the 
bawk  having  the  king's  jesses,  and  marks 
sufficient  whereby  it  might  be  known  ; 
but  all  their  inquiries  proved  ineffectual/^' 
In  the  printed  edition  of  Sir  Ai^tbony 
Weldon's  Court  of  king  James,  tiie  pas- 
sage   in    question   stands   thus ;— **  The 


French  king  sending  over  his  falconer 
to  show  that  sport,  his  master  fiilconer 
laj  long  Imre^  but  could  not  kill  one  kite, 
ours  being  raore  magnanimous  tlian  the 
French  kite.  Sir  Tbomas  Moosom  desired 
to  haire  that  iliglit  in  all  exquisitenesa, 
and  to  thai  end  was  at  £100  ctiarge  m 
gosfalcons  for  that  flight;  in  all  that 
charge  be  never  had  but  one  cast  would 
perform  it,  and  those,  that  had  kUled  nme 
kites,  never  missed  one.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke,  with  all  the  lords,  desired  the 
king  but  to  walk  out  of  Hoy  at  on  town's 
end,  to  tee  that  flighty  which  was  one  of 
the  most  stateliest  flights  of  the  world, 
for  the  high  mountee ;  the  king  went  ud- 
wJHingly  forth,  the  flight  was  showed,  but 
the  kite  went  to  such  a  mountee,  as  all 


the  field  lofit  st^i  of  kite  and  hsmte  and 

all,  and  neither  kjte  nor  hawke  were  either 
seen  or  heard  of  to  thi*  present,  which 
made  alt  the  court  conjecture  ii  &  very  ill 
omen/* 

It  h  fairly  presumable  that  the  hawk 
thus  spoken  of  by  sir  Anthony  WeldoQ 
as  lost,  in  1610,  may  have  been  the  hawk 
found  at  the  Cape  in  1793,  and  conse- 
quentty  tends  to  prove  the  amazing  Ion 
gevity  ascribed  to  birds  of  prey. 


Thomas  Heywood,  in  his  play  entitled 
"  A  W  Oman  Killed  with  Kindne«a»'*  and 
acted  before  1 004,  has  a  passage  on  fal- 
conry,  highly  descriptive  of   the  diver 
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"Sir  Charles.     So;  well  cast  off:  aloft,  aloft;  well  flown, 
O,  now  she  takes  her  at  the  sowse,  and  strikes  her  dovm 
To  the  earth,  like  a  swift  thunder  c!ap,^ 
Now  she  halh  seized  the  fowl,  and  *gina  to  plume  her^ 
Rebeck  her  not ;  rather  stand  still  and  check  her. 
So  :  seize  her  gets,  her  jesse^^  and  her  bells ; 
Away* 

Sir  Francis*     My  hawk  kilVd  too  1 

Sir  Cfmrfcx.    Aye,  but  'twas  at  tlie  querre, 
Not  at  the  mount,  like  mine. 

Sir  Fran.     Judgment,  my  masters. 

Cranwelt.     Yours  miss'd  her  at  the  ferre. 

WendoU.     Aye,  but  our  Merlin  first  had  plum'd  the  fowl, 
And  twice  renewed  her  from  the  river  too ; 
Her  bells.  Sir  Francis,  had  not  both  one  weighty 
Nor  was  one  semi-tune  above  the  other : 
Methinks  these  Milan  bells  do  sound  too  full. 
And  spoil  the  mounting  of  your  hawk. — 

Sir  Fran.     Slioe  likewise  seized  a  fowl 

Within  her  talons ;  and  you  saw  her  paws 
Full  of  the  featliers :  hotli  her  petty  einglea. 
And  her  long  singles  griped  her  more  than  other; 
The  terrials  uf  her  legs  were  stained  with  blood  i 
Not  of  the  fowl  only,  she  did  discomfit 
Some  of  her  feathers ;  but  she  brake  away.** 


The  technical  terms  in  the  above 
citation  may  admit  of  some  explanation, 
from  the  following  passage  in  Markham's 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Sl  Alban's,  1595, 
where,  speaking  of  the  fowl  being  found 
in  a  river  or  pit,  he  adds,  *^  if  she  (the 
hawk)  nyme,  or  take  the  further  side  of 
the  river,  or  pit  from  you,  then  she 
sbyeth  the  fowl  at  fere  jultie  :  but  if  she 
kill  it  on  that  side  that  you  are  on  your> 
self,  as  many  times  it  chanceth,  then  you 
shall  say  she  killed  the  fowl  at  the  jutty 
ferry,  .  If  your  hawk  nyme  the  fowl  aloft, 
you  shall  say  the  look  it  at  the  mount* 
U  you  Mc   store   of  mallards   separate 


from  the  river  and  feeding  in  the  5eld» 
if  your  kawk  fJee  covertly  under  ti«dges» 
or  clos€  by  the  ground,  by  which  tneani 
she  nymeth  one  of  them  before  they  can 
rise,  you  shall  say,  that  fowl  was  kiUed 
at  the  querre."  J 


March  3. 


Day  breaks   .     *     • 

Sun  riseij       .     .     . 

—  sets   *     .     .    . 

Twilight  ends     .     . 

Purple  spring  crocus  flowers* 

Early  sulphur  butterfly  appears. 


4  Z9 
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art 


JHa»|^4L 


MMch  4,  1765,  PM,  Dr.  Willigm 
Stiikele7>  an  MniQeDt  aotiquary^  of 
fmried  attaiomentf.  lie  wai  born  at 
Uolbeachy  in  Linoolnahira,  where,  and  at 
Bene!  College,  Cambridge,  he  received 
evciT  advantage  of  education.  He  prao- 
tiaed  with  reputation  as  a  physician,  at 
Boeton^  London,  and  Grantham ;  but  was 
perailed  upon  to'  uke  holy  orders,  ,and 
oecame,  successively,  rector  of  Somerby, 
All-Saints,  Stamford,  and  St.  George's 
Hanover^uare,  London.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  society  of  antiqua- 
litSy  the  Spalding  society,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian society.  He  was  a  fellow  of  tne 
Royal  society,  secretary  to  the  antiquar 
rian  society,  and  senior  fellow  and  censor 
of  the  college  of  physicians.  He  became 
a  free-mason,  under  an  impression  that 
the  order  retained  some  of  the  Eleusinian 
nvsteries,  and  was  afterwards  master  of 
a  lodge.      He  wrote  ably  as  a  divine, 

ecian,  historian,  and  antiquary.  His 
ledge  of  British  antiquities  was 
fnfound.  He  was  a  good  botanist ;  and 
ondite  in  ancient  coins,  of  which  he  had 
i  good  collection.  He  drew  well,  and 
vnderstood  mechanics.  He  invented  a 
mooessful  method  of  repairing  the  sinking 
pile  of  Westminster  bndg^e,  in  which  the 
ablest  artificers  had  failed.  He  cut  a 
machine  in  wood,  on  the  plan  of  the 
orrery,  which  showed  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  course  of  the  tides, 
fcc.,  and  arranged  a  plan  of  Stonehenge  on 
a  common  trencher.  His  life  was  spent  in 
gaining  and  communicating  knowledge. 
He  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Romans,  and 
explored  the  temples  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons. His  labors  in  British  antiquities 
procured  him  the  name  of  Arch-Druid. 
Ketuming  from  his  retirement  at  Kentish- 
.town  to  his  house  in  Queen- square,  on 
February  27,  1765,  he  reposed  on  a 
couch,  as  he  was  accustomed,  while  his 
housekeeper  read  to  him;  she  left  the 
room  for  a  short  time,  and,  on  her  return, 
be  said  to  her,  with  a  smiling  and  serene 
countenance, — *^  Sally,  an  accident  has 
happened  since  you  have  been  absent.** 
«  Pray  what  is  it,  sir  ?  "  «*  No  less  than 
a  stn&e  of  the  palsy .'^  **  I  hope  not, 
sir."  Observing  that  she  was  in  tears,  he 
said, ''  Nay,  do  not  weep ;  do  not  trouble 
yourself,  but  get  some  help  to  cany  me 
up  stairs,  for  I  shall  never  come  down 
again,  but  on  men's  shoulders.''  He 
lived  a  week  longer,  but  he  never  spoke 


again.  His  remains  wtra  Interred  al 
Eastham,  Eaaez,  in  a  spot  he  had  slKms, 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  vicar,  bis  friend, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Simms.  A  friend  placed 
the  following  inscription  over  the  oow  of 
Dr.  Stukeley's  villa  at  Kentish-town :    .  ^ 

Me  dnlcit  tatunt  qnies  ) 
Obtcuro  potitQS  loco 
Leni  perfrvar  otio 
Chyndonax  Draida. 

O  may  this  rural  lolitade  receive. 

And  contemplatien  all  its  pleaaures  (ive 

The  Druid  priest. 

**  Chyndonax  Druida"  is  an  allusion 
to  an  urn  of  glass  so  inscribed,  in  France, 
which  Dr.  Stukeley  believed  to  contain 
the  ashes  of  an  arch-druid  of  that  name, 
whose  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
Stoneheoge,  though  the  French  antiqua- 
ries, in  general,  considered  it  as  a  forgery. 
Mr.  Pe^,  who  seemed  to  inherit  the 
*  antiquarian  lore  and  research  of  Dr. 
Stukeley,  says  of  him,  in  his  work  on  the 
coins  of  Cnnobelin:— '*  The  doctor,  I  am 
sensible,  has  his  admirers,  but  I  confess 
I  am  not  one  of  that  number,  as  not 
being  fond  of  wildness  and  enthusiasm 
upon  any  subject."  Respecting  his  hand 
writing  Mr.  Gray,  mentioning  other  per- 
sons writing  with  him  in  the  reading-room 
at  the  museum,  says, — ^  The  third  person 
writes  for  the  ^emperor  pf  Germany,  or 
Dr.  Pocock,  for  he  speaks  the  worst 
Enelish  I  ever  heard ;  and,  fourthly,  Dr. 
Stukeley,  who  writes  for  himself,  the  very 
worst  person  he  could  write  for."* 


h.  m. 
March  4.     Day  breaks  ...     4  37    , 
Sun  rises  ....     6  29 
—  sets   .     .     ..531 
Twilight  ends    .     .     7  23 
Grape  hyacinth  in  flower  if  the  season 
is  not  oackward. 
Sweet  violets  are  usually  in  flower. 


On  the  6th  of  March,  1697,  the  son  of 
the  constable  duke  de  Montmorency  was 
baptized  at  the  hotel  de  Montmorency. 
Henry  IV.  was  a  sponsor,  and  the  pope's 
legate  ofiiciated.  So  sumptuous  was  the 
banquet,  that  all  the  cooks  in  Paris  were 
employed  eight  days  in  making  prepara- 


Noble. 
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tions.  There  were  two  sturgeons  of  an 
hundred  ^cua.  Tlie  fish,  for  the  most 
part,  were  sea-monsters^  brought  expressly 
from  ihe  coast,  llie  fruit  cost  one  hun- 
dred and  fi%  ^cus ;  and  sucli  pears  were 
sent  to  table  as  couM  not  be  matched  for 
aa  ^cu  each** 


A  poor  man  that  haih  little,  and  desires 
no  more,  is,  in  truth,  richtT  than  ihe  great- 
est monarch  that  thinketh  he  hath  not 
what  he  should,  or  what  he  might;  or 
Ihat  grieves  there  is  no  mote  to  lia\'e. — 
Bp.  HalL 


With  every  seajcn  freih  anil  new 

Tliat  love  i*  more  itufitrinj^: 
Her  eyes,  her  face,  all  bright  will>  joy, — 

Her  comiag,  biT  retiring, — 
Her   faithful  words, — ►her  lA-inuDg  w»y»,- 
Tbat  fiwcet  look,  kindling  up  the  blase 

Of  love,  so  gemlo  ttill. 

To  wouad,  but  not  to  kill,^ 
So  Llixkl  when  moftt  1  weep  and  *igh, 
So  much  the  higher  springs  ray  joy. 


March 


String. 


Tj4fi  firit  approach  of  ihc  tweift  tpring 

Retumiag  here  oacti  morCj — 
The  memory  of  the  love  that  hoLdi 

In  my  fond  heairt  such  powej-, — 
The  tlnruBli  agaiji  bis  tong  csiajitig, — 
The  little  rilla  o'er  pebble*  playmg, 

A&d  ipftrklitig  as  they  fall^-^ 

The  memoTj'  recall 
Of  her  on  whom  my  heftrt'd  desire 
I» — flhall  be — £x'd  till  1  expire 


L«  in. 

Day  breaks  ...     4  34 

Snri  rises  ,     .     .     ,     6  27 

—  sets    .     .     ,     .     5  33 

Twilight  ends     .     .     7  26 

Primroses  are  still  common  in  gatdeni. 


Spbivq. 


This  is  usually  noted  by  roeleorotogissj 
as  the  first  day  of  spring, 


SptltKO. 


Sweet  spring,  ibou  com'jjl  with  all  thy  goodly  train, 

Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  wilK  flowVs, 

The  zephyrs  cud  the  green  locks  of  the  plutn, 

lire  clouds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  thejr  show'rs. 

Sweet  spring,  thou  com'st^but,  all  1  my  pleasant  hours, 

And  happy  days^  with  thee  come  not  again ; 

The  sad  memorials  only  of  my  pain 

Do  with  thee  come,  which  turn  my  sweets  to  sours. 

Thou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wert  before, 

Delicious,  lusty,  amiable,  fair  ; 

But  she  whose  breath  embalm *d  thy  wholesome  air 

Is  gone  ;  nor  gold  nor  gems  can  her  restore. 

Neglected  viitue,  seasons  go  and  come, 

When  ihiae  forgot  lie  closed  in  a  tomb. 

Drummond  qf  Hawthorndcn. 


When  fruits,  tmd  herbs,  and  flowers  are 
decayed  and  perished,  they  are  continually 
succeeded  by  new  productions ;  and  this 
governing  power  of  the  Deiiy  is  oniy  his 
creating  power  constantly  repeated.  So 
it  is  with  respect  to  the  races  of  animated 
beings.  What  an  aniaxing  structure  of 
parts,  fitted  to  strain  the  various  particles 
that  arc  imbibed  ;  which  can  adfmit  and 
percolate  molecules  of  such  various  figures 
and  sixes  1  Out  of  the  same  common 
earth  what  variety  of  beings  I — a  variety  of 
which  no  human  capacity  can  venture  the 

•   Htfetory  of  P.ui*,  iii.  ^70, 


calculation  ;  and  each  differing  from  the 
rest  in  taste,  color,  smell,  and  every  other 
property!  How  powerful  must  that  art 
be  which  makes  the  flesh  of  the  various 
species  of  animals  differ  in  all  sensibte 
tjualities,  and  yet  be  formed  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  parts  of  die  same  common  food ! 
In  all  this  is  the  Creator  every  where  pre- 
sent, and  every  where  active:  it  is  he  who 
clothes  the  fields  with  green,  and  raises  the 
trees  of  the  forest ;  who  brings  up  the  low- 
ing herds  and  bleating  flocks  ;  who  guides 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  wings  the  inhabitants 
of  the  air,  and  directs  the  meanest  insect 
and  reptile  of  the  earth.     He  forms  tbetr 
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• 

bodies  tncompanble  in  their  kind,  and  spirits  to  dance  of  brmthlew  raptnre,  and 

(umishes  them  with  instincts  still  more  bring  tears  of  mysterious  teudemess  to 

admiiahle.    Here  is  eternally  living  force,  the  eyes,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotic 

and  omnipotent  intdligence.*  success,  or  the  voice  of  one  beloved  sing- 

■  ing  to  jou  alone.    Sterne  say^,  that  if  he 

Natural  Sympathy.  ^"'^^  '^  ^  desert  he  would  love  some 

T       I'^^j        4U  *  J     -*  J   *  *      L  cypress.    So  soon  as  this  want  or  power 

In  solitude,  or  tut  dwerted  state  where  ^^^^^   ^„  y^^^  ^  ^^^^     sepilchre 

we  are  surrounded  by  hmnan  bemgs  and  ^  y^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^  sur^ves  is  the 

32  2^  "y-npthi^  not  with  us,  we  love  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^  y^  ^  • 
the  flowers,  the  grass,  the  waters,  and  the 
dry.    In  the  motion  of  the  very  leaves  of  ■ 

spring,  in  the  blue  air,  there  is  found  a  h.  m. 

secret    correspondence  with    our  heart.  March  6.    Day  breaks  ...    4  32 
These  is  eloquence  in  the  tongueless  wind.  Sunrises.     ...    6  25 

and  a  melody  in  the  flowing  brooks  and  —  sets    ....    5  35 

the  whistling  of  the  reeds  beside  them,  Twilight  ends    *     .    7  28 

which,  by  their  inconceivable  relation  to         Early  daffodil,  or  Lent  lily,  blows  in 

something  within  the  soul,  awaken  the  the  garden. 

Birds  of  Passage. 

Birds,  joyous  birds  of  tlie  wand*ring  wing  I 

Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  Spring? 

— <*  We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old  Nile, 

From  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile, 

From  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  Indian  sky, 

From  the  myrrh-trees  of  glowing  Araby. 

**  We  have  swept  o'er  cities,  in  song  renown'd — 

Silent  they  lie,  with  the  deserts  round ! 

We  have  crossed  proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath  roll'd 

All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old; 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regain*d  its  home, 

Under  peasant's  roof-tree,  or  monarch's  dome." 

And  what  have  ye  found  in  the  monarch's  dome. 

Since  last  ye  traversed  the  blue  sea's  foam  ? 

— **  We  have  found  a  change,  we  have  found  a  pall. 

And  a  gloom  o'ershadowing  the  banquet*s  hall. 

And  a  mark  on  the  floor,  as  of  life-drops  spilt — 

— Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  built  1" 

Oh,  joyous  birds,  it  hath  still  been  so ! 

Through  the  halls  of  kings  doth  the  tempest  go  1 

But  the  huts  of  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep. 

And  the  hills  o'er  their  quiet  a  vigil  keep. 

Say,  what  have  ye  founa  in  the  peasant's  cot. 

Since  last  ye  parted  from  that  sweet  spot  ? 

"  A  change  we  have  found  there,  and  many  a  change ! 

Faces  and  footstens  and  all  things  strange  I 

Gone  are  the  heaas  of  the  silvery  hair. 

And  the  young  that  were,  have  a  brow  of  care. 

And  the  place  is  hush'd  where  the  children  play'd — 

— Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  maae  1" 

Sad  is  vour  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth, 

Birds  that  o'ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth ! 

Yet,  through  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  air, 

Te  have  a  guide,  and  shall  we  despair  ? 

Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  pass'd — 

— So  shall  toe  reach  our  bright  home  at  last !  F.  H. 

•  Baxter.  t  ShcUoy. 
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» 


On  ihe  7th  of  March,  1 755.  died  ThoiBas 
j  Wilson,   the   venerable  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  in  the  ninetv-ihird  year  of  hin 
mge.     He  was  born  of  liumble  parents,  at 
Burton,  a  village  in  the  hundred  of  Wirrel, 
Cheshire,  where  his  ancestors  had  passed 
their  unambitious  lives  for  several  ages. 
Trora  Chester  school  he  went  lo  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Dublin,  ^vhicb  was  then  a  custom 
with  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  youths  de- 
signed  for  the   church.     His  first  prefer- 
ment was  a  curacy  under  Dr.  Sherlock, 
his  maiernal  uncle,  then  rector  of  Win- 
wick  ;  whence  he  went  into  the  family  of 
the  earl  of  Derby,  as  chaplain,  and  tutor 
to  his  lordships  sons.     At  that  period  he 
refused  the  rich  living  of  Baddesworih  in 
Yorkshire,  because*  in  his  then  situation, 
he  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  it. 
The  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man,  which 
had  been  long  vacant,  was  so  reluctantly 
received   bv  him,  that  it  might  be  said  he 
was   forced    into   it.     Baddes worth    was 
again  offered  to  hiin  in  commendam,  and 
again  ref u  ?ed .     In  h  i  **  sea  u  es  te  red  di  ocese 
he  was  the  father  and  the  friend  of  his 
flock.      He    repeatedly    rejected    richer 
bishoprics,  saying,  "  he  would  not  part 
with  his   wjfe   because   she   wai   pcMjr. 
His   works,  in  two  volumes  4io.,  prove 
that  he  deserved  whatever  could  have  been 
offered  to  him. 

Bishop  Home,  when  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury,gave  the  following  character  of  Bishop 
Wtbon  s  Works,  in  a  letter  to  his  son  :  *'  1 
am  charmed  with  the  view  the  books  af- 
ford  me  of  the  good  man  your  father,  in 
his  diocese  and  in  his  closet.  The  Life, 
the  Sacra  Privala,  the  Maxims,  the  Paro- 
chialia,  &c.,  exhibit  altogether  a  complete 
and  lovely  portrait  of  a  Christian  Bishop, 
going  through  all  bii  functions  with  con- 
summate prudence,  fortitude,  and  piety— 
the  pastor  and  father  of  a  happy  island 
for  nearly  threescore  years.  The  Sermons 
are  the  affectionate  addresses  of  a  parent  to 
his  children,"descending  to  the  minutest 
particulars,  and  adapted  lo  all  tlicir  wanU." 

Marekl*     Day  breaks 

Sun  rises  .     > 

—  sets    .     . 

Twilight  ends 
Daffodilly,  or  double  Lent  lily,  begins 
to  blow,  and  in  the  couree  of  the  month 
makes  a  fine  show  in  the  gardens :  thin 
pale  contfasls  ^eH  with  the  deep  yellow 
of  the  crocus. 


h.  m* 

4  30 

6  23 

5  17 

7  30 


Lats  of  tiiB  MiMHESinoeas. 

ThBTt  wM  ence  •  gtaile  tioie. 
When  the  T«>rld  w«  ut  it*  prime, 
Wbeo  every  d»y  wm»  holidsy^ 
And  every  month  wm  lovely  May. 
CW5. 

These  bland  verges  usher,  as  a  motto^ 
tlie  "  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers,  or  Gtv 
man  Troubadours,  of  the  twelfth  aud 
thirteenth  centuries,— with  speeimcns  ci 
thecotemporary  Lyric  Poetry  of  Profenee, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe/*  *  From  Alt 
volume  will  be  derived  subsequent  paftt- 
cular:*,  and  poetical  illustrations  M  the 
vernal  season. 

The  Mmnesmgerif  which  literally  mf^ 
nifies  Lave-iingchf  Bounshed  in  GennaBf 
contemporaneously  with  the  eminent  trou- 
badours of  Provence,  CastiUe,  Catalonia^ 
and  Italy.  They  sung,  or  wrote,  first  in  the 
low  German,  comprehending  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  old  Friesic,  the  more  modem 
nether-Saxon,  and  the  Belgic,  or  Dutch 
dialect  of  the  northern  tribes;  secondly, 
the  Fraticic,  Alemanic,  Burgundian,  Sua- 
bian,  and  kindred  dialects  of  the  high- 
German,  or  south-western  tribes.  Th« 
greater  portion  of  tlie  poetry  of  the 
Minnesingers  is  in  this  latter,  the  high- 
CJerman,  or  Suabian  tongue. 

Under  the  Saxon  emperors,  the  literatare 
of  Gertnany  made  great  progress:  its 
brightest  age  of  poetry  may  be  reckoned 
from  the  commencemenl  of  the  Suabian 
dynasty,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  it  flourished  most  amidst  the 
slorros  of  the  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Conrad  IlL,  the  first  emperor  of  that  hr 
mily,  his  nephew,  Frederick,  duke  of 
Suabia,  surnamed  Red-beard,  was  elected 
emperor,  and  bore  the  title  of  Frederick  L 
Under  his  reign  the  band  of  the  Minne- 
singers flourished,  and  at  their  head,  as 
the  earliest  of  date,  Henry  of  Veldig, 
who,  in  one  of  liis  poems,  remarkably 
lamenU  the  degeneracy  of  that  early  age. 
He  says,  **  When  true  love  was  professed, 
tlien  also  was  honor  cultivated;  now, 
by  night  and  by  day,  evil  manners  are 
learnt,  Alas  I  how  may  he  who  witnesses 
the  present,  and  witnessed  the  past,  la- 
ment the  decay  of  virtue  1 "  Frederick 
L  joined  the  third  papal  crusade,  accom- 
panied his  armies  through  the  fairy  regions 
of  the  east,  held  his  court  in  the  poetic 
lands  of  the  south  of  Europe,  admired 
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die  faivB  of  the  tronbadoun  of  ProvcDoey 
ftimauited  the  muse  of  bis  mtive  mione- 
ftingers,  and  festered  the  literature  of 
Germaoy.  There  is  a  little  piece  ascribed 
to  this  emperor  which  is  '*  curiotis  as  a 
oommeotary  on  the  nanoers  of  the  age/' 
aed  testifies  discrimination  derived  from 
travel  and  observation—- 

Plas  my  cavallier  Franc^, 

S  Im  donna  Cmtalluia, 
S 1'  cmmr  del  Gyaofa, 

B  la  cour  de  Kutellana, 
Lo  cantar  Prorensall^y 

B  la  daiiaa  TVeTizana, 
B  lo  ctnpa  Attngoiim, 

E  la  perla  (1)  Jalliana, 
Loa  mana  e  cara  d'  Anglit, 

B  lo  donael  de  Thuacaaa. 

DraniUdiom, 

I  like  a  '  cavalier  Francis' 

And  a  Gataloaiaa  dame  ; 
The  coartesy  of  the  Oeaoeae, 

And  Castilian  dignity ; 
The  Provence  tonp  my  earn  to  pleaaa. 

And  the  dance  of  the  Trevisan  ; 
The  graceful  fonn  of  the  Arragonexe^ 

And  the  pearl  (?)  of  the  Julian  ; 
An  Bttgliah  hand  and  face  to  fee. 

And  a  page  of  Toscany. 

Fiederick  I.  died  saddenly  in  1190. 
His  memory  is  preserved  by  traditions  of 
bis  popularity,  and  by  grateful  attach- 
ment to  the  ruins  of  his  palace  at  Geln- 
hinsen.  A  legend  places  him  within  a 
nhterranean  palace  m  the  caverns  of  the 
Hartx  Forest,  reposing  in  a  trance  upon  a 
nai^le  throne,with  his  beard  flowing  on  the 
ground,  awakening  at  intervals  to  reward 
any  diild  of  song  who  seeks  his  lonely 
court. 

His  son  and  successor,  the  emperor, 
Heniy  VI.,  was  himself  a  minnesmger. 
Fiedoriek  II.  called  to  his  court  the  most 
celebialed  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers 
of  the  age.  He  wrote  in  the  Proven9al 
tongue,  and  diere  remain  valuable  memo- 
riab  of  his  talents  and  zeal  for  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge,  wihile  enoaged  in 
fonicn  vran  and  surroonded  by  domestic 
treacnery.  Heavy  misfi>rtuoes  befel  the 
sQCoesaon  of  his  house.  Convad  IV. 
itreggled  in  vain;  and  Conrad  the 
yoanger,  another  minneaiiiffer,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Sicily  and  Ni^;>les  only  to 
perish  on  the  scafibld,  in  1268,  by  the 
macfaiaations  of  the  Pope  and  Charles  of 
Aoiou. 

Upon  the  extinction  of  the-  Suabian 
line  of  emperors,  the  minnesin^ra  and 
literature  ot  Germany  declined.    Rodolph 


of  Hapsburgh  ascended  the  throne  in 
1273;  and,  about  that  period,  Conrad  of 
Wortzbnrgh,  an  eminent  minnesinger, 
lamented  the  fiulure  of  his  art  to  attract, 
in  lines  of  which  the  following  are  a 
translation :-« 

Unwilling  atayt  the  throng 

To  hear  Uie  minstrel's  song  ; 

Yet  cease  I  not  to  sing. 

Though  small  the  praise  it  hring  ; 

Even  if  on  desert  waste 

My  lonely  lot  were  cast. 

Unto  my  harp,  the  same. 

My  numbers  would  I  frame  ; 

Though  never  ear  were  found 

To  hear  the  lonely  sound. 

Still  should  it  echo  round  ; 

As  the  lono  nightingale 

Her  tuneful  strain  sings  on 

To  her  sweet  self  alone, 

Whiling  away  the  hour 

Deep  in  hew  leafy  bow'r, 

Where  night  by  night  she  loves 

Her  music  to  prolong. 

And  makes  the  hills  and  groves 

Re-echo  to  her  song. 

With  the  fourteenth  century  commenced 
a  freebooting  age,  and  an  entire  change 
in  the  literature  of  Germany.  Minstrels 
could  not  travel  amidst  the  turbulence  of 
wars  and  feuds.  The  ^  roeisters,''  masters, 
or  professors  of  poetry,  and  their  **  sonf;- 
schools,*'  prescribed  pedantic  rules,  which 
fettered  the  imagination  ;  poetry  sunk 
into  silly  versifying,  and  the  minnesingers 
became  extinct. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Rudiger  von 
Manesse,  a  senator  of  Zurich,  and  his 
sons,  formed  a  splendid  MS.  collection  of 
Ivric  poets,  which  is  repeatedly  noticed 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  as  seen  at 
different  places  by  inquirers  into  the 
antiquities  of  (jerman  song,  and  was  at 
last. found  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris. 
The  songs  of  each  poet  are  introduced 
by  an  illumination,  seeming  to  represent 
an  event  in  the  poet's  life,  or  to  be  illus- 
trative of  his  character ;  and  accompanied 
by  heraldic  decorations,  executed  with  a 
care  and  precision  usual  to  such  orna- 
ments in  the  albums  of  Germany.  The 
elder  Manesse  appears  to  have  correspond- 
ed with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
country,  and  held  a  kind  of  academy  or 
conversazione,  where  all  poetry  which 
could  be  collected  was  examined,  and 
the  best  pieces  were  enrolled  in  hia 
*'  lieder-buoch.'' 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  minnesingen 
combines  ana  improves  -upon  all  the 
pleasing  features  or  the  Provencal  muae ; 
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and  h  more  highly  nnd  d instinctively  cha- 
racteristic oC  subdued  and  deUc*»te  feeling. 
It  breathes  the  sentiments  oi  iauocent  and 
tender  afTectiou — admiration  of  bis  lady^s 
perfections,  joy  in  her  smiles,  grief  at  bee 
fi-owns,  and  anxiety  for  her  welfare — 
expressed  by  the  poet  in  a  thousand  ac- 
cents of  simpUcily  and  tryth*  These 
ancient  "  love-singers"  seem  to  re?el  in 
the  charms  of  nature,  in  her  most  smiling 
forms:  ilie  gay  meadows*  the  bwddmg 
groves,  the  breezes  and  the  flowers,  aontrs 
of  birds,  grafts ful  odors,  and  delightful 
colore,  tloat  and  spafkJe  in  their  sonp, 
und  the  bounding  rhythm  and  musical 
ele^ncQ  of  the  verse  often  correspond 
with  the  beauty  and  efilarvescenl  passion 
of  the  words.  The  following  verse,  by 
the  minnesinger  Von  Duwenburg,  exem- 
plifies the  spirit  with  wbicb  tliesc  topics 
were  oflen  selected  and  dwelt  upon. 

Say^  whol  13  the  uparkling  light  hcf ore  u« 

O'er  ihc  griLtiy  tnead,  all  bright  and  fair* 
A;  ill*?  ftpirit  of  mirth  did  wanton  o*cr  m! 

WelK  well,  I  *cc  that  lunnticr  is  there  ; 
By  tho  liow*n  upspcingingj,  and  birdt  svreet 
Ringing, 

And  animBli  playing  :•— and«  to  *  the  bai^d 
Of  Nature  ht*T  beautiful  o^pring  bringing » 

All  ranged  in  their  leaaunaat  her  ccmum^kud! 
May  heav*n  cumplete  theepthqu  fair  creatiim. 
For  luch  plcHBurea  aa  theia  arc  foy'a   tru« 
fciundaiiozv ! 

In  common  with  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  trouba- 
dours, the  minnesingers  Wended  religious, 
with  amatory  ideas,  without  any  seeming 
of  irreverent  intention ;  and  some  of 
their  lyric  pieces  are  devoted  entirely  to 
religious  topics,  such  as  praises  of  the 
Virgin,  or  of  a  favorite  saint. 

With  the  ascendancy  of  chivalrtc 
feelings,  there  arose  a  spirit  of  devotion 
for  the  sex,  which,  in  France,  was  carried 
cttfav«gantly  high.  To  women  were  as- 
cribed all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty; 
and  courts  of  justice  were  creat^  to 
enforce  obedience  to  a  new  code  of  laws, 
and  to  dignify  all  sorts  of  caprice  with 
the  mimic  conseouence  of  judicial  so- 
lemnity. Tliese  tollies  never  attained  to 
such  a  height  among  the  Germans^  who 
were  not,  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury, to  be  taught  the  respect  and  esteem 
due  to  the  female  sen.  Even  in  their 
barbanan  days  Tacitus  had  extolled  an 
example  wbidi  Rome  might  have  copied. 
Chivalry  and  cirilixation  only  mellowed 
ancient  sympathies,  and  aroused  purer 
and   more  social  affections  than    those 


which  usually  characterize  conte&ipom 
French  society  and  literature. 

There  is  a,  marked  disiiuclion  bctwee 
the  lyric    poetry    of  the   two 
The  German  is  more  chaste,  tt  I. 

delicate.     The  lays  of  the   truuL  ^  i    ,  ^^ 
whenever  they  emerge  from  cold  in*!  « tu- 
ciful  conceits,  much '" 
ing  for  modern  eyes.  ^ 

are   less  metaphysicdi   .n.  '. 

They  arc  less  clas!»ical  in 
and  may  be  ruder,  but  the)  l..  i.» 

of  feeling,  more  of  love  for  th'  I 

in  nature,  and  more  of  joy  in  1 
tions*  Among  the  lyrics  of  tl 
dours  there  are  veiy  few  if  nr  \  \ 

of   entire   songs   of  joy,  i 

buoyancy   of   spirit,   and  it 

general  delight  in  natural  objt.cu — m  ilie 
ursting  promise  of  spring,  or  the  lit.\u* 
riant  profusion  of  summer-4ike  9>C8D^  of^ 
those  of  the  minnesingers. 

The  metaphorical  language  of  the  »tn» 
nesingers  is  often  spiriteil^  Thus,  lltnrf 
of  Morunge  sings — 

Where  now  i«  goQ«  my  mominf  tlart 
Whrrc  now  my  aim  t     Its  bcamt  an  $04 
Though  at  high  noon  it  held  afar 
Iti  course  above  my  humble  head^ 
Yet  grntle  evening  came*  nod  lhc« 
It  itoopM  from  high  to  eomfort  me  ; 
And  I  forgot  tta  tate  diadai^^ 
In  transport  hviog  joyfully. 

And,  again,  the  same  autlior — 

Mine  is  the  fortune  of  a  aim  pie  chltd 
That  in  the  gla««  hit  iraa|;e  luok^ 
Andj  hy  the  ahadow  &i  himself  I 
Breaks  quick  the  brittle  chiurnij.  anii  jor  i 

gone.  ^ 

9o  gaz'd  I— and  I  deeu/d  niy  jioy 

last — 
On  the  bright  image  of  my  lady  fair 
But  ah  !  the  dream  of  my  delight  ii 
And  loyo  and  rapture  yield  to  dark  dcepairv 

In  the  construction  of  their  verses,  thf 
Germans  seem  entitled  to  the  merit 
great  originality.  Tlteir  versification  is 
almost  tiniversally  different,  and  must 
have  required  tunes  as  various.  Hit 
Iambus  is  the  only  fool  of  the  troul 
dours;  the  minnesingers  have  almost 
many  as  the  classical  writers.  The  su 
ject,  not  the  form,  characterizes  the  Germ; 
song;  and  every  poet  gives  vent  to  hi 
joys  or  his  sorrows,  in  such  strains  as 
be  most  accordant  to  his  feelings,  unshacit 
led  by  such  laws  as  were  imposed  in  tl 
decay  of  the  art*  when  the  **  meislers**  or 
"  masters/'  began  to  make  a  trade  of  the 
muse- 


A  mvuTTiful  one  isa  I,  above  whoie  faeftd 
A  day  of  perfect  blii*  hath  never  patt ; 
Whatever  joyi  my  bouI  have  ravished. 
Soon  wai  the  radiiinco  of  thoae  joys  ©'oKa*r, 
And  none  tan  show  me  that  »ubttaiilial  pl^atiire 
Which  will  not  pan  awiy  like  bloom  from  flowrer*  ; 
Therefore,  nn  more  my  heart  such  jo>s  «haM  tntftitire, 
Nor  pme  for  fading  swecu  »nd  jFlceliag  hf»urt, 

VOGELWEIDE,  THE  MINNESINGER. 

of   the   niost   ceJebrated    minne*     and   died   in  PaksLine  in  the   following 

year,  la  ibe  great  grief  of  ihe  almost  iiifaut 
minnesinger. 

In  1198  began  the  dissensions  as  to  the 
succession  of  the  Imperial  crown  ;  and 
Walter  attached  himself  to  I'hiUp  of 
Suabia>  in  opposition  to  the  papal  faction, 
which  supported  Otho.  One  of  the  longest 
of  his  songs  iji  a  lamentation  on  the  di- 
vtflions  of  his  country,  which  proceeds,  in 


lingers.  Her  Walther  Ton  dsr  \'ogel- 
weide,  or  Waller  of  the  Bird  meadow,  lived 
from  1190  lo  1240.  An  oullme  of  bis 
life  and  character  wdl  represent  one  of  the 
chiv^ric  curiosities  with  which  his  sin- 
gular age  abounded. 

Walter  Vogelweide  seems  lo  have  begun 
his  career  under  Frederic,  son  of  Leopold 
VI,,  who  went  lo  the  crusade  in  1197, 

Vol.  r.— to 
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a  strain  of  great  t>olilness  and  considerable 
poetic  merit,  to  descant  on  the  causes  of 
ihe  existing  tmubles,  and  particularly  on 
the  part  borne  in  them  by  Itonae.  Hie 
piece  opens  with  a  circumstantial  descrip- 
tion of  himself  in  the  position  in  which 
he  is  dfann  in  the  Maness^e  MS*,  sealed 
upon  a  rock  (or  batik  of  flowers),  repoiing 
one  knee  on  the  other,  witli  iho  elbow 
resting  on  the  nppormo3t,  and  die  band 
covciing  the  chin  and  one  cheek.  The 
engraving,  in  the  preceditig  page,  is  from 
an  outline  of  that  illummalion,  in  the 
"Lay$of  the  Minnesingers;"  the  represen- 
tation is  curious,  on  account  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  original,  and  because  it 
assigns  to  \'o^lvveide  an  emblematical  ar- 
morial bearing  of  a  singing  bird  upon  a 
shield.  The  bearinjz^  ol  arms  an  a  shiekl 
originated  during  the  crusades.* 

liis  next  historical  piece  is  a  song  of 
triuroph  on  the  coronation  of  Philin,  in 
1 198,  at  Meniz,  where  he  appears  lo  have 
been  present.  He  giVes  judicious  advice 
to  the  new  emperor  for  consolidating  his 
go\*ernment  by  a  liberal  policy;  and  for- 
tifies his  counsei  by  the  examples  of 
Saladini  and  Richard  Cceur  de  IJ»n. 
Many  ot  hh  subsequent  songs  allude  lo  the 
evi!s  ^hich  inte^itine  war  and  tbe  intrigues 
of  tlie  pnpal  coutt  had  brought  upon  Ger- 
many, Sjoon  afterwards  he  commemo- 
rated the  marriage,  celebrated  at  Magde- 
burg, in  1207,  between  Philip  and  a 
Grecian  princess: — 

A  Caetftr*!  brotbrr  and  a.  Ca^atV  duli]« 
The  bride  be  describes 


A  ilirtnilcu  rose,  a  guII-let*  dove*'*    , 

Walter's  life  was  that  of  a  wander«r. 
With  the  geige  and  the  harp  he  pursued 
his  way  on  horseback.  "  From  the  Elbe 
to  the  Rhine,  and  thence  to  Hunsr^iry, 
tiad  he/*  as  he  says,  *^  surveyed  ;— from 
the  [Seine  to  the  Alur,  from  the  Po  to  the 
Drave,  had  he  learned  the  customs  of 
mankind  t  '*  yet  he  ends  with  preferring 
the  excellence  of  his  native  land — the 
good-breeding  of  tlie  men,  and  the  augel- 
1ofm%  of  the  women. 

Walter  joined  the  court  of  Herman, 
Undgraf  e  of  Thurin^^na,  the  great  foster- 
ing-place  of  die  i^linnesitkging  art,  where, 
in  1207,  was  the  famous  contention  of 
the  minnesingers,  or  poetic  battle  of 
Warthurg,  at  which  he  assisted  as  a  prin- 

*  PiMbrake. 


cipal  character,  and  rejoiced  in  orkeof  I 
songs  at  having  entered  the  service  of  tl« 
landgrave,  **  the  flower  that  sbines  t" 
the  snow.^     Several  of  his  piecesyl 
period  of  bis  life,  refer  to  bis  comp' 
at   tbe   court,  to  its  customs,  and 
jokes*    Oibers  are  devoted  to  the  i«c 
tion  of  moral  and  knlc^illy  virtue,: 
often  of  a  highly  liberal  and  philo 
and  not  un frequently  of  a  rcligio 
devotional,  turn. 

During  the  struggle  between  Oibo  an 
Frederic,  for  ihe  Imperial  crown,  Wa)t^ 
drew  a  poetic  comparison  between j"* 
merits  and  pretensions,  and   sided] 
Frederic,     At  the  court  of  Vienna,  i 
Leopold  \ll.^  he  addressed  to  him  vni 
Oilier  princes  a  very  plaintive  appeal  :— 

To  me  h  barr'd  tbe  door  of  joy  anil  ea«e  ; 
There  stand  I  ik&  an  orphan,  lone,  foriofn* 
And  nothing  boots  mu;  thai  I  frequent  kbo^. 
5tmiig(>  that  on  every  hand  ibc  skower  •bouljJ 

fall, 

A  tid  not  one  choerhtg  dfop  should  veach  lo  wvf 
On  all  around  the  gc^^roui  Austrian 'a  gjftsjt 
Gladdening  the  land,  tike  genial  rain  desetail  i 
A  fair  and  gay  adorned  mead  is  be* 
Whereon  are  gather*d  oft  ibe  sweolesi  I 
Would  that  hi«  rich  and  ever  generous 
Might  it  nop  to  pluck  one  little  leaf  for  i 
^o  might  I  6t]y  prmae  a  ^ccne  »0  fair  ! 

Walter  sought  protection  in  Canntltit, 
at   tbe   court   of    the   duke    B* 
patron  of  song,  with  whom  be  1 
understanding;  and  he  soon  re 
the  cotirl  of  Leopold,  whose  deal 

follov^ed  by  6erce  intestine  disturT 

These  calamities  wrung  from  his  inns^ 
song  of  sadness,  which  boldly  pcrsonifie* 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  makes  it  address 
lo  himself  a  bitter  lame  n  tat  ion  over  the 
wreck  of  its  fi^rcatness.  The  timet  were 
rapidly  growing  worse  for  men  of  hit 
mood  and  habits;  and  he  sighed  for 
a  resting-place  from  his  wanderings,  la 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  poems^ 
a<fdressed  lo  the  emperor  Frederic  IL,  ha 
says*— 

Fain,  could  it  b<j»  would  I  a  home  ohtata, 
And  warm  me  by  a  hcarib^side  of  my  own. 
Tbcn^  thcn»  Pd  sing  aboat  iHe  sweet  birda* 

strain^ 
And  fields  and  Qo«er>.  as  T  have  wlutodo* 

done; 
And  paint  in  long  tbe  lily  and  tfae  rote 
That  dwfrll  upon  her  cheek  who  smiles  on  tm*; 
But  lone  I  stray — no  home  its  comfort  abowi  ( 
Ah,  luckless  man  !  still  doomed  a  (ucst  lo  be  1 

His  next  song  announced  the  fulfilmeiil 
of  his  wishes,  in  a  burst  of  gratitude  to 
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•*  ibe  ooble  king,  the  generous  king,"  for 
his  bounty*  He  had  prombed  to  lurn 
hU  Iboughts,  when  placed  in  ease  and  re* 
posC}  to  fields,  and  flowers,  and  ladies^ 
chartui  ;  and  he  produced  many  of  these 
1  loiter  pieces,  althou,:th  he  vras  not  so 
niuch  distinguished  for  gaiety  as  others 
of  the  Muinesmgers. 
His  toochiog  accents  in  adversity  were 
accompanied  by  expressions  of  con  ft- 
ice  in  his  poetic  powers  : — 

peanry.  and  wiiiier*«  povtr^ 
my  ftoiit  ici  hard  bftve  prcit 
I  wootd  fftiu  have  seen  no  more 
fed  dowtn  that  the  mcudow*  drcit : 

Teft,  Irslk!    'tvcre  hard»  if  I  were  gone, 
,  IpQB  iKe  uetty-mfLking  throng, 
t»t  lead  with  joy  wa*  wont  to  sing, 
i  a*er  the  green  to  d»nce  and  spring  ! 

ta  the  dissensions  between  Frederic  IL 
I  the  pope,  Walter  fearlessily  exposed 
[liteml^  policy  of  tbe  see  of  Home,  and 
^machiefy  that  resulted  from  investing 
ieterch  with  political  power,  which 
jutAieed  an  anomalous  herd,  as  he  ob- 
JiriB,  of  **  preaching  knights  and  fighting 
pnttts***  Still  he  was  a  warm  exhorter  to 
vbt  be  considered  the  Christian  duty  of 
in  the  holy  wars.  He  opposed 
Qsions  of  the  pope,  on  prin- 
resistance  to  papal  usurpation 
the  land  which  was  to  be  the 
e  of  the  Reformation*  Many  events  of 
fUest  |)oets  of  southern  France  were 
»  more  or  less  associated  with  heretical 
land  practices;  and  there  is  an  old 
lton»  thai  the  twelve  real  or  imaginary 
*  masters,''  or  founders  of  song,  in  Uer* 
wsre  accused  of  here&y  before  the 
tf  and  compelled  to  defend  them- 
^Ires  in  an  open  assembly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pope's  legate*  One  of 
Walters  songs  seems  written  from  the 
ranks  of  ll»e  crusading  army,  while  on  \m 
paaofe,  full  of  zeal  and  hope ;  and  an- 
oUie?  is  full  of  joy  and  exultation  at  find- 
Biself  among  scenes  rendered  sacred 
■iptural  recollections  and  religious 
Biions*  During  thirty  eventful  years 
fhi£  inuae  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
*hind»  and*  to  the  admiration  of  the 
.  of  nature,  and  to  the  praise  of 
,  female  virtue.  At  an  aAer  period  he  says, 
'Forty  years  and  more  have  I  sung  of 
ve.^^  He  attained  to  an  advanced  age^ 
llHUe  blest  by  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but, 
■ith  an  increasing  love  for  his  country, 
Ay  inculcating  the  precepts  of  reli- 
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pon  in  lof\y  strains  of  devotbnnl  feeling, 
in  one  of  his  last  effurts^  a  dialogue  with 
**  the  world,'"  he  takes  his  leave  uf  its  cares 
and  vanities  t — 

Too  well  diy  weaknesa  have  Improved  j 
Now  would  I  li^ave  thee  ; — it  i«  time— 
Ctood  night !  to  thtie,  oh  world,  good  tiight  ! 
I  llastis  znc  to  my  home* 

It  does  not  appear  where  Walter  spent 
the  latter  period  of  his  life,  subsequently 
to  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  At  all 
events  it  was  after  a  long  absence,  and  in 
old  age,  that  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  and  expressed  his  feelings  on  revisit- 
ing the  scenes  of  youth,  in  a  plaintive  song-, 
which  conimcncea  thus  : — 

Ah  *  where  are  hotirfl  departed  fled  ! 

Is  life  ft  dream,  or  true  indeed  ! 
Did  aU  my  heart  hath  fashioned 

From  faacy*K  visitings  proceed  t 
Ves  I   I  have  slept ;  and  dow  unknown 

To  mo  ihc  thing  be*t  luiowo  before  : 
The  land,  the  people,  once  mine  own^ 

Whetc  BTO  they  ? — they  arc  here  no  more  : 
My  boyhood's  fricndSj  all  aged>  woru, 

Deipoil'd  the  woodf ,  the  fieldtj  of  home. 
Only  tho  stream  iiowt  on  forlorn 

(Alas  I  that  e'er  such  change  should  come  I) 
And  he  who  knew  mo  once  »o  well 

Saluteft  me  now  &a  one  eitrangcd  : 
Tho  very  earth  to  me  can  tell 

Of  nought  but  thingf  p«rvcrtedj  changed  > 
And  when  I  muae  on  other  dayi* 

That  patted  me  as  the  daftliluig  oars 
The  iurface  of  the  oce^n  raist. 

Cease ksi  my  heart  tia  fate  deplores. 

An  ancient  MS,  records  that  Wallers 
mortal  remains  were  deposited  bencaih  a 
tree  in  the  precincts  of  the  minster  at 
'V^'urtzburg ;  and  his  name  and  talents 
commemorated  by  tlte  following  epi- 
taph : — 

Pascua  qui  volucrum  vivus,  Wal  there,  fuiiu. 
Qui  floi  eloJiQii,  qui  Palladis  ©*«  oViisti  \ 
Ergo  quod   aoreolam  prt^bitas  tua  potiil  ha- 
bere, 
Qui  legit,  hie  dieat — "  Dens  i»lius  mit^rere  !  *' 

It  is  slated,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
\'ogelweide,  by  his  last  will,  dictated 
a  bequest,  beautTfully  accordant  with  the 
grateful  and  pure  feelings  of  the  minne- 
singer **  of  the  Birdraeadow" — be  di- 
rected the  birds  to  be  statedly  fed  upon 
his  tomb,* 


*   Laj^a  of  tbe  Minueaingers. 
L  2 
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[Original  *] 

REMEMBER. 

Rein  ember,  rein  ember,  the  vow  so  early  made, 

By  ibe  marble  fountains  side,  'neath  the  spreading  paJm  lre€*s  shade; 
When  llie  distant  aim  was  sinking,  and  thou  swort;  by  Kim  on  higli. 
On  the  bosom  that  then  pillow 'd  thee,  lo  live — to  love — to  die. 

Remember,  remember,  the  hour  so  sad  to  me, 

When  tbou  fled'st  thy  home  and  love  in  a  strange  bark  o^er  the  lea  ; 

And  I  stood  upon  the  shore,  and  the  curse  rose  in  my  breast, 

But  prophetic  tears  came  on  my  cheek,  my  heart  yearn'd,  and  I  blett 

Remember,  remember,  when,  after  years  of  pain 
And  madness  of  heart  and  head,  I  saw  thee  once  agaio ; 
When  menials  spurn*d  the  maniac  from  the  portal  where  he  lay, 
Iti  the  last  fond  hope  of  dying  in  thy  presence,  or  thy  way. 

Now  thou  'rt  low,  and  art  left  to  the  cold  sneer  and  the  gaze 
Of  the  world  that  bent  before  thee  in  thy  former  stalely  days; 
And  the  sycophants  thou  smil'dst  upon  forsake  thee  in  thy  need, 
As  the  stricken  deer  is  left  by  the  fleeing  herd  to  bleed* 

But  one  star  yet  lo  thee  is  left — nay,  fear  from  me  no  Mord, 
Of  all  we  are,  or  might  have  been,  my  claims  shall  be  unheard  : 
I  will  but  ask  to  look  on  thee,  and  thmk  upxju  the  days 
W' hen  T  joy'd  me  in  the  sunny  light  of  thy  young  beauty's  rayi. 
Fear  not  that  1  should  speak  of  tove-»aVI  word  of  thai  is  past, 
Although  its  dart  will  rankle  in  my  sear'd  breast  to  the  last ; 
I  will  but  ask  to  tend  thee  with  an  elder  brothers  care, 
And  to  kneel  to  thee  in  death,  with  a  blessiog  and  a  prayer. 


TbE  CnAIfCELLOR^S  Macb. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1577,  there  was 
a  trial  at  the  old  Bailey,  arising  out  of  the 
following  circumstances  :— 

A  little  pirl,  the  daughter  of  a  woman 
who  let  lodgings  in  Knight  Eider  Street, 
went  up  to  a  room  of  one  of  the  lodgers  to 
make  the  hed,  and  was  agreeably  surprised 
with  finding  on  the  floor  some  silver 
spangles  and  odd  ends  of  silver.  Her 
curiosity  was  awakened ;  she  pryed  further, 
and  looking  through  the  keyhole  of  the 
door,  10  a  locked^closet  perceived  what 
she  imagined  to  be  the  royal  crown.  She 
hastened  down  stairs,  and  cried  out,^'  Oh 
mother!  mother  1  yonder's  the  king's  crown 
in  our  ctoset  I  i^ray  mother  come  along 
with  me  and  see  it/'  The  ad  miring  mother 
followed  her  daughter,  opened  the  lock  of 
her  lodgers'  closet  with  a  knife,  and  dis- 
covered the  lord  chancellor's  mace,  which 
hid  been  stolen  from  his  house.  She 
had  been  informed  of  tl^  loss,  and  imme- 
diately gave  information  of  the  discovery. 
OfHcers  were  despatched  and  secured 
the  persons  who  rented  the  room,  consist- 


ing of  three  men  and  women ;  they 
eiaitiined  and  committed  for  trial. 

These  circumstances  ar« stated  in  arm 
little  quarto  tract  of  four  leaves,  entitled 
"  A  perfect  narrative  of  the  Appreheosioii, 
Trial,  and  Confession  on  the  day  befort 
mentioned  of  the  five  several  persons  that 
were  confederates  in  stealing  the  mftee 
and  two  privy  purses  from  the  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  ai  the  sessions  held 
at  Justice  Hall  in  the  Old  Batty/'  On  the 
arraign  men  I  of  the  prisoners*  and  befor* 
the  evidence  was  taken,  "  the  principal 
of  those  malefactors,  a  person  very 
well  known  in  court,  having  been  ar- 
raigned at  the  same  bar  five  or  six  several 
tim«s,"  very  confidently  said  to  the  bench, 
"My  Lord,  I  own  the  fact :  it  was  f,  and 
this  man,"  pointing  to  a  fellow  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  '^  that  robbed  my  lord  cliancel-^ 
lor,  and  the  other  three  are  clear  of  the 
fact;  though  I  cannot  say  but  that  t)i^ 
were  confederates  with  us  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  priieaf^er  it  was  taken.  This 
I  declare  lo  the  honorable  bench,  that  I 
may  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  these  otj 
three  persons/'  The  court  was  surpri 
by  this  premature  avowal,  and  quite 
much  when,  one  of  the  witnesses  deposinsr 
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upon  exam inai ion  to  the  manner  of  ap- 
prehending the  prisoners,  the  saiae  culprit 
taid,  "  Prithee^  fellovr^  do  not  make  such  a 
long  narrative  of  my  being  taken  ;  ihoii 
leest  I  am  here;  mnd  I'own  that  I  and  ihia 
mail  are  guilty  of  Ihe  foct."  The  prisoner 
whom  he  incalj^led  said,  "  My  lord,  (hjs 
tnui,  meeting  me  m  St,  Paut*s  Church 
Yard,  asked  me  to  go  and  drink,  with 
vrhom  I  went,  and,  after  we  were  seated, 
be  told  me  that  he  knew  of  a  booty  would 
loake  me  smtle,  telling  me  of  the  mace 
and  purses ;  and  further  saying  that  if  I 
womd  be  hii  assistant  he  would  give  me 
my  share  of  the  prize."  This  account  ac- 
^siooed  the  5r6t  prisoner  to  exclaim, 
^'Yc*,  my  lord;  I  loolt  like  a  fellow  that 
would  commit  a  robbery  and  give  him  half 
the  prize  T'  Upon  which  bravado  a  great 
riiout  warn  set  up  in  the  courts  and,  after 
slence  was  obtained,  the  evidence  pro- 
ceeded and  all  the  prisoners  were  con« 
tkied« 

Uwas  the  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham 
^tbtis  lost  and  recovered  his  mace  of 
oi»  and  purses.  A  like  mishap  befel 
Lord  Thurlow.  When  he  was  chancellor, 
tod  lived  in  Great  Ormood  Street^  his 
i  was  broken  open  and  the  great  seal 
which  was  a  greater  loss.  The 
were  discovei^,  but  the  seal, 
of  silver,  they  had  disposed  of  it 
I  t&e  melting  pot,  and  patents  and  im- 
at  public  documents  which  required 
jieml  seal  were  delayed  until  a  new 
I  made. 

Tbe  Mac£. 

1  •   TTiis  was  a  weapon  used  in  warfare, 

od  diSered  from  a  club  only  in  being 

DfiDOnded  with  little  horns  or  spikes* 

mace  and  sceptre,  which  was  also 

warlike  instrument^  became  symbob  of 

uthority  and  power^ 

The  origin  of  the  corporation  mace  is 

htts  given  by  Dr.  Clarke : — The  sceptre  of 

amemnon  was  preserved  by  Ihe  Cba- 

neansy  and  seems  to  have  been  used 

noog  them  after  the  manner  of  a  mace 

I  corporate  towns;  for  Pausanias  relates 

it  was  not  kept  in  any  temple  appro- 

^  for  its  reception,  but  that  it  was 

onually  brought  forth  with  proper  cere- 

Donies,  and  honored  by  daily  sacrifices ; 

nd  a  sort  of  mayor's  feast  seems  to  have 

i£en  provided  upon  tbe  occasion — a  table 

overed  with  all  sorts  of  vegetables  was 

ilhen  set  forth** 


iVariA  d. 


h.  m. 

Day  breaks  ...  4  38 
Sun  rises .  •  ,  ,  6  21 
—  sets  .  *  .'  .  5  39 
Twilight  ends  /  <  7  32 
Peach  in  bloom.  By  this  lime  the 
apricot  is  fully  out. 


I 


Great  Ships. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1655,  Mr. 
Evelyn  enters  in  his  diary,  '*  I  went  to 
see  the  great  ship  newly  built  by  the 
usurper  Oliver  [Cromwell],  carryiflg 
ninety-six  brass  guns  and  1000  tons 
burthen.  In  the  prow  was  Oliver  on 
horseback,  trampling  six  nations  under 
foot,  a  Scot,  Irishman,  Dutchman,  Spa- 
niard, and  English,  as  was  easily  made 
out  by  their  several  habits.  A  Fame  held 
a  laurel  over  his  insulting  head ;  the  word 
God  with  utJ' 


The  first  mention  of  ships  of  great 
burthen  in  England  is  derivable  from  the 
inscription  on  Canning's  tomb  in  Rad- 
clifle  church,  Bristol,  which  staltis  (hat  he 
had  *'  forfeited  tlie  king's  peace,**  or,  in 
plain  words,  committed  piracies  on  the  high 
seas,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay 
300O  marks;  in  lieu  of  which  sum  the 
king  took  of  him  2470  tons  of  shipping, 
amongst  which  there  was  one  ship  ot  900 
tons  burthen,  another  of  500,  one  of  400, 
and  the  rest  smaller.  These  ships  bad 
English  names,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
at  that  lime  ships  of  so  large  a  siie  were 
built  in  England  ;  it  seems  more  probable 
that  Canning  had  purchased  or  taken 
these  ships  from  the  Hanseatics,  or  elsa 
from  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  Lucceae, 
Ragusiaos,  or  Pisans ,  all  of  whom  then 
had  ships  of  even  larger  ionnage,* 


*  *  Fioiibioke*i  Encyctopxdia  of  Aniiquidei. 


When  I  see  a  gallaiit  ship  well-rigged, 
trimmed,  tackled,  mauM,  munitioned, 
with  her  top  and  top-gidlaol|  and  her 
spread  sayles  proudly  swelling  with  a  full 
gale  in  fair  weather,  putting  out  of  tbt 
haven  into  the  smooth  maine,  and  drawing 
the  spectators^  eyes,  with  a  well-wishing 
admiration,  and  shortly  heare  of  the  same 
ship  spUtted  against  some  dangerous  rock, 
or  wracked  by  some  disastrous  tempest, 

*  And^rion. 
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or  sunk  by  soro«  leake  sprung  in  her  by 
some  accident,  me  seemeth  I  see  the  case 
of  «ome  court* favourite,  who,  lo-day,  like 
Scjanus,  daijleih  all  men's  e^es  with  the 
splendour  of  his  glory,  and  with  the  proud 
and  potent  beake  of  his  powerful  pros- 
perity, cutteth  the  waves  and  ploweth 
through  the  prease  of  the  vulgar,  and 
scorn eth  to  feare  some  remora  at  !us  keele 
below,  or  any  crossa  winds  from  above, 
and  yet  to-morrow,  on  some  stor*ns  of 
unexpected  disfavour,  springs  a  leake  in 
his  honour,  and  sinkes  on  the  Syries  of 
disgrace,  or,  dashed  against  the  rocks  of 
displeasure,  is  sp  11  tied  and  wracked  in 
the  Charybdifl  of  infamy ;  and  so  con- 
cludes his  voyage  in  misery  and  misfor- 
tune.— At  Warivick, 


Enough,  I  rcclLoii  wealth  ; 

Thai  oieftD^  the  surest  lot, 
Thftt  lien  loo  high  for  Itose  contempt. 

Tod  low  for  cnvy'<  fthot. 

My  wifthcj  arc  bni  few. 

All  eiuy  to  fulfi]  ; 
I  make  the  limiti  of  my  power 

The  bounds  unto  my  will. 
I  fear  no  cure  for  ^o\d  ; 

Woll-dojng  in  my  weatth  ; 
My  mind  to  mc  an  oui|jirc  U^ 

^Tiilo  grace  affordcih  htalth. 

J  clip  high'climbitig  thtiu^htt. 

The  wings  of  awrtlin^  pride  ; 
Their  fall  it  wonH  that  frcno  ifae  heifht 

Of  greateat  honour  alide. 

Since  sails  of  largest  sizo 

The  ftonn  dolb  soonest  tear  ; 

I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  Rail 
As  ^eth  mc  from  fear. 

r  wrestle  not  with  rtgc, 

Whilo  furj'^  HaiQc  doth  bum  j 
It  is  in  vaio  to  stop  the  utream 
^^^  rntil  the  tide  doth  turn. 

^^V  But  nt'heii  the  flame  is  outj* 

^^^  And  cbhmg  wrath  doth  end, 

^^K  I  tiirn  a  lat«  «ncaged  foe 

^^B  Into  a  quiet  fmnd . 

k 


Ami,  lait^t  with  often  proof, 
A  tem|>er4l  calm  I  find 

To  be  most  solace  to  itself. 
Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

Spare  diet  is  my  faxre, 

My  clothes  more  iU  than  fine  ; 
t  know  I  fi'fd  and  clothe  a  foe. 

That  pamperM  would  ri'pine. 

I  envy  not  their  bap 

Whom  favour  dolh  advance  ; 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  their  pain 

ThMl  h4Pe  less  happy  chance* 


To  rise  by  othera*  fall 

I  deem  a  losing  gain  ; 
All  stales  with  others'  rain  built. 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  fortane's  calm 
Can  cast  my  comforts  dom-n  ^ 

When  fortune  smiles,  1  smile  to  think 
How  quickly  she  will  frown. 

And  when,  in  froward  mood. 

She  proir*dl  an  angry  foe  ; 
Small  gain  t  found  to  let  her  come, — 

Less  loss  to  let  her  go, 

Robert  SouthwvU,  1596, 


b.  m« 

March  9.     Day  breaks   »     .     .     A  26 
Suu  rises  .     .     ,     .     d  19 
—  sets    ,     .     .     ,     5  41 
Twilight  ends     .     .     7  34 
Great  scented  jonquil  flowers.    It  blows 
tisuaJIy  with  the  early  dnfFodjl,  and  before 
other  species  nearly  a  fortnight.     Several 
pertnanent   varieties  of  the  jonquil  bear 
specific  names. 


marc^  10. 
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March  10,  1643,  Mr.  Evetyti,  being  al 
HartiiigfordberrVt  saw,  what  exceedingly 
amazed  him,  **  a  shining  cloud  in  the  air^ 
in  5hape  resembling  a.  sword^  Ujc  point 
reaching  to  the  north ;  it  was  as  brigtit  ai 
the  moon,  the  rest  of  the  sky  being  very 
serene.  It  began  about  eleven  at  night, 
and  vanished  Dot  till  about  one,  being 
seen  by  all  the  south  of  England."  Tliis 
was  clearly  an  appearance  of  ilie  auroR 
borealis. 


PltOTEItJlS  ON  TUE  WeaTUBE* 

If  red  Uke  snn  begins  his  raco^ 
Expect  that  rain  will  fall  apace* 


The  evening  rcd»  the  moming  gray* 
Are  certain  signs  of  a  fair  day. 


If  woolly  fleeees  spre»d  the  Keatcbly  wliy^  l 
Ko  rain,  be  sure,  diititrbs  the  tnnfuiier'Si  dfty. 


In  the  waning  of  the  moon, 
A  cloudy  tnom-^fair  afternoon. 

When  clouds  appear  Hie  rocks  and  towvia, 
Tho  earth's  refreshed  by  frequent  ahovfi*. 
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h.  m. 

March  10.    Day  breaks      .     .     4  24 

Sun  rises    ...    6  17 

—  sets  ....     5  43 

Twilight  ends  .     .     7  36 

Wallflowers  out  here  and  there  on  old 

last  year's  plants. 

Frogs  croak  in  ditches  and  waters  where 
they  assemble  and  breed. 


known  by  the  name  of  "Penny  loaf 
Day :"  Hercules  Clay  and  his  lady  are 
interred  in  the  church,  and  in  tlie  south 
aisle  there  is  a  mural  monument  to  their 
memory;  and  an  inscription  referring  to 

this  event.  ^,  ^, 

H.H.  N.N. 


Pensy-loaf  Day  at  Newark, 
[For  th«  Year  Book.] 
On  the  llth  of  March,  1643,  there 
tived    at  Newark  one   Hercules   Clay; 
Ins  dwelling  was   on   the  west-side  of 
te  market-place,  at  the  comer  of  Stod- 
■an^treet.      The  modem  house,  built 
en  the  site  of  Clay's  house,  now  cbn- 
luns    the    newsroom.     This    Hercules 
Qay    was    a    tradesman    of    consider- 
able eminence,  and  an  alderman  of  the 
korough  of  Newark.     During  the  siege, 
ii  the  night  of  the  llth  of  March  1643, 
k  dreamed  three  limes  that  his  house  was 
0!k  flames ;  on  the  third  warning  he  arose 
much  terrified,  alarmed  the  whole  of  his 
family,  and  caused  them  to  quit  the  pre- 
luses ;  though  at  that  time  all  appeared 
to  be  in  perfect  safety ;  soon  afterwards,  a 
bomb  from  a  battery  of  the  parliamentarian 
umy  on  Beacon  Hill,  an  eminence  near 
the  town,  fell  upon  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  penetrated  all  the  floors,  but  happilv 
did   little   other  execution.     The  bomb 
was  intended  to  destroy  the  house  of  the 

gDvemor  of   the    town,  which  was    in 
lodman-street,  exactly  opposite  Clay's 
house.     In  commemoration  of  this  extra- 
ordinary   deliverance,   Mr.  Clay,;  by  his 
will,   gave  £200  to   the  corporation  in 
trust  to  pay  the  interest  of  JtlOO  to  the 
vicar   of  Newark,   for  a  sermon   to  be 
preached  every  llth  of  March  (the  day 
on  which  this  singular  event  happened), 
when  the  preacher  constandv  introduces 
this'  subject,  and  reminds  the  congregar 
tion   that  the  dreams  recorded    of  the 
ancients  are  not  forgotten.    The  interest 
of  the  other  £100  he  directed  to  be  given 
in  bread  to  the  poor :  these  customs  are 
continued  to  this  day.    Penny  loaves  are 
given  to  every  one  who  applies ;  formerly 
they  were  distributed  at  the  church,  but 
now  at  the  Town-haU.    The  applicants 
are  admitted  at  one  door,  one  by  one,  and 
remain  locked  up  until  the  whole  is  dis- 
iriboled.      This  day  is  more  geneially 


h.  m. 

March  U,    Daybreaks      .     .    4  21 

Sun  rises     ...     6  15 

—  sets  ....    5  45 

Twilight  ends  .    .     7  39 

Lungwort,  or  cowslip  of  Jerusalem, 

flowers. 


ittarm  13- 

March  12,  1703,  died  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
the  twentieth  and  last  earl  of  Oxford  of 
the  de  Veres.    The  changes  of  the  event- 
ful times  in  which  he  lived  did  not  seem 
to  affect  him;  he  was  so  passive  under 
Oliver  the  protector  that  he  was  not  even 
fined  ;  and,  when  William  came  over,  he 
went  over  to  him  from  James  II.   He  had 
been  easy  with  the  gay  and  frolicsome 
Charles  II.,  grave  with  William  III.,  and 
was  graceful  in  old  age  at  the  court  of 
Queen  Anne.     After  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  to  whom  he   was  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber, he  was  lieutenant-general  of  the 
forces,  colonel  and  captain  of  the  horse- 
guards,  justice  in  Eyre,  lord  lieutenant 
and  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of 
Essex.    He  had  been  a  privy  counseller 
to  him  and  each  subsequent  sovereign, 
and  was  hereditary  lord  chamberlain,  se- 
nior knight  of  the  garter,  and  premier 
earl    of   England.      He    married   Anne 
daughter  of  Paul  viscount  Bayning,  and 
Diana,   daughter  of  George    Kirk,  esq. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  committed  poly- 
gamy by  the  following  act :  a  lady,  whose 
name  is  not  known,  was  celebrated  fa 
the  performance  of  the  part  of  lloxana 
on  the  stage;  influenced  by  violent  love, 
and  unable  to  succeed  in  his  purpose  by 
other  means,  he  prevailed  on  her  to  con- 
sent to  a  private  marriage.     It  was  after- 
wards discovered  to  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  earl's  trumpeter  in  the  character 
of  a  priest,  and  witnessed  by  his  ketde 
drummer.     His  fether,  the  valiant  Robert 
de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  had  nobly  mar- 
ried Beatrix  van  Hemims,  a  boor's  daughter 
of  Friezeland.* 


*  Noble. 


PkTFn  FaisSTLYf  Pa  bisk  Clerk  or 

WAKrFlELD. 

[For  th«  YcM  Booi.] 

Abo^it  Lfie  year  1790,  a  sturdy  veteran, 
ope  I'eitr  Prieslley,  wass  clerk,  sexton, 
and  gravestone  cutter,  at  tlie  beautiful 
imrisU  churdi  of  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire, 
lie  was  rtn  old^  and  very  respeciable  iti- 
habitant  of  that  lown,  commendabty 
proud  of  Ills  variouii  oflice»,  and  not  At 
all  addicted  lo  superstitious  fears;  jf  he 
had  ever  been  so,  his  loni?  connexion 
wiiji  iljc  repositories  of  tlie  departed  had 
considerably  allayed  his  apprehensions. 

Il  %Tas  on  a  Saturday  evening,  at  tins 
cheerless  and  glooniy  season,  thai  Peter 
sallied  forth  from  his  dwelling  to  6nish 
the  epitinih  on  a  stone  which  was  to  be 
in  readiness  for  removal  before  Sunday. 
Arrived  at  the  churchy  within  which  for 
sh^lkr  he  had  been  working,  Peter  set 
down  his  lantern,  and  lighting  his  other 
caikdle^  which  stood  in  a  ^  potato  candle- 
stick/* be  resumed  his  task.    The  church 


clock  had  some  time  strmk  ele^'eo, 
some  letters  were   still  unexecuted,  when 
lo,  a  singular  noise  arrested   the  arm  of 
Peter,  and  he  looked  around  him  in  silent'' 
astonishment.     The   sound  perhaps  can 
not  be  better  expressed  than  by  the  vroni 
**  hiss,'' or**  hush," 

Recovering  from  his  surprise,  Pettr 
concluded  that  he  had  been  deceived 
especially  as  his  sense  of  hearing  was  not 
remarkatity  perfect,  and  he  therefore  re* 
sumed  bis  mallet  and  clnsel  very  com* 
posedly ;  but,  in  a  few  minuLes,  his  ear 
was  again  greeted  with  the  f«arful  sound 
of**  hiss!'' 

Peter  nowrose  straigiii  upwind  lighting  his 
lantern,  he  searched  in  vain  for  the  cause 
whence  this  uncommon  sound  proceeded, 
and  was  about  to  quit  the  church  when 
the  recollection  of  his  promises  ami  im- 
perious necessity  withheld  him^aDd  he  re- 
sumed his  courage.  The  hammer  of  the 
clock  now  stmck  upon  the  great  bell,  and 
it  sounded — twHve. 

Peter,  having  now  little  more  to  do  than 


1 


i 


I 

I 


tiamme  and  touch  up  his  new  letteri,  was 
lurveymg  ihem  with  downcsut  head,  and 
mom  than  ordinary  minuteness,  when 
louder  Uian  ever  came  upon  his  ear  the 
dreadful  note— "hiss T 

And  now  in  truth  be  stood  a^ppalled. 
Fear  had  succeeded  doubt^  and  terror 
fear.  Ue  had  profaned  the  morning:  of 
the  Sabbaxh,  and  he  was  commanded  to 
^etisl^ — or  p€»radventure  the  sentence  of 
death  had  been  passed  upon  him,  and  he 
w«i  DOW  himself  to  be  laid  aitiong — 

*'  Wht>H  Towi  of  kindred  uxd  lequalQluiec 
B;  €w  1^  juniovi/* 


I 

I 


With  tottering  gait,  however,  Peter  now 
home,  and  to  bed ;  but  sleep  had 
fivrsakeo  him.  His  wife  in  vain  interro- 
gated him  as  to  tlie  nature  of  his  itidis- 
position.  Eveiy  comfort  that  the  good 
bousetrtfe  could  during  the  night  think 
of  Ha»  administered  to  no  purpose.  In 
(he  morning  the  good  woman,  happening 
to  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  great  chair  where 
Petrr's  wig  was  suspended,  exclaimed 
with  vehemence—**  Oh  Peter  I  what  hast 
ihcNi  beeti  doing  to  burn  all  I'hair  off  one 
tide  of  iby  wigl"  *•  Ah  I  God  bless  thee/' 
Tociferated  Peter,  jumping  out  of  bed, 
•*thou  hast  cured  me  with  that  word/' 
The  naysterious  **  hiss,'*  and  **  bush,**  were 
uoDds  from  the  frizzling  of  Peter's  wig 
hf  the  flam«  of  his  caudle,  which,  to  his 
ii»|ierf«ct  sense  of  hearing,  iroported 
thugs  ^horrible  an'  awfu'/-  The  dis> 
eotety,  and  the  tale,  afforded  Peter  and 
the  good  people  of  merry  Wakefield 
many  a  joke. 

I  have  heard  the  story  related  by  so 
many  old,  respectable,  and  intelligent  na- 
tives of  the  town  who  knew  Peter  well, 
that  not  a  doubt  can  exist  a^  to  the  fact. 
At  all  events  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sub> 
scribing  my  name  to  this  paper,  which 
iMj  be  worthy  of  a  perusal  on  three 
CPOitods.  First,  as  having  never  (that  I 
kjio>trof)been  published  before ;  secondly, 
m  being  no  ficlitious  tale  ;  and,  thirdly, 
may  lend  to  dispel  those  idle  fears 
tions  of  which  we  have  many  re- 

Wakefield  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  adventures,  which  ought  not  to 
be  lost  through  supineness  and  false  no- 
tions. I  have  heard,  on  good  autliorily, 
one  of  a  lady,  who  had  the  craft  to  get 
ac<}uainted  with  the  Freemason's  secret, 
but,  being  detected|  w&s  made  a  mason, 


aud,  itraufi^e  lo   relate,  actually   kept  the 
•ecrut  to  the  last  moment  of  her  existence, 

Morleifj  near  Letdt^  York$hirt* 
January  31^  183U 


h.  ni» 

March  13.     Day  break*      .     .    4  19 

Sun  rises     ...     G  13 

—  sets       ...     5  47 

Twilight  ends  .     .     7  41 

Coltsfoot  flowei"3  by  road^sides. 
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fttarrf)  13. 


March  13,  1661,  Mr,  Evelyn  sets  down 
in  iiis  diary,^**  This  afternoon,  Prince 
Rupert  shewed  me  with  his  own  hand  the 
new  way  of  graviofj,  called  raezzotinto, 
which  afterwards  I  published  in  my  *Ilis- 
torory  of  Chaleogmpby  ;'  this  set  so  many 
artiiiis  on  work,  thai  they  soon  arrived  to 
that  perfection  that  it  is  since  come  (to), 
emulating  the  tenderest  miniatures/' 

Prince  Rupert  was  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  mezzotinto  engraving.  Ue  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  hint  from  ob?;erving  a 
soldier  scraping  hts  rusty  fusil.  The  inven- 
tion is  also  claimed  for  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  by  whom  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
a  biack- moors  head.  A  MS.  of  Ver- 
tue's  mentions  a  large  bead  ''  something 
like  mezzoiinto,"  by  an  earlier  hand,  and 
refers  lo  Sandrart's  Lives  of  the  Painters 
for  another  inventor  ,of  mezzo  tin  to.  The 
discovery  is,  however,  generally  awarded 
to  Prince  Rupert,  whose  first  print  is  in 
the  first  edition  of  Evelyn*s  "  Sculplura." 
A  fine  impression  of  this  engraving  by  the 
Prince  is  valuable.  Vaillant,  the  painter, 
who  came  into  England  with  him  soon 
after  the  restoration,  assisted  him  consider- 
ably, and  improved  upon  tlie  invention. 

Prince  Rupert's  military  eminence  is 
well  known.  He  was  fond  of  philosophi- 
cal experiments,  and  very  ingenious.  His 
glass  drops  are  familiar  to  every  school^ 
boy,  although  when  he  devised  them  they 
surprised  the  learned.  Pepys  writes  in 
1662,  '*  Mr.  Peter  did  show  us  the  experi- 
ment (which  I  had  heard  talk  of)  of  the 
chemical  glasses,  which  break  all  to  dust 
by  breaking  off'  a  little  small  end  ;  which 
is  a  great  mystery  to  me.'^  The  Prince 
also  invented  a  metal  called  by  his  name^ 
in  which  cannon  were  cast;  and  he  con- 
trived a  method  of  boring  them,  for  which 
purpose  a  water-mill  was  erected  at  Ilack^ 
ney-marsh^  which  rumed  the  person  en- 


own     ■ 
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gaged  iti  it»  for  the  Prince  died  without 
diaelosjiig  his  plan*  The  I  overs  of  angling 
are  jtidebied  to  him  for  the  raelhod  of 
teinperingttie  best  ftali-hooks,  which  Prince 
Rupt*Tt  discovered,  and  disclosed  hia  se- 
cret lo  old  L'hrbloplier  Kirby,  ihe  fishing 
tJtckle  maker.* 


March  13*     Day  breaks       .     .4  17 
Sun  rises     *     .     .     6  11 
—  sets       .     .     .     5  19 
Twilight  ends  .     .     7  43 
Heart'*  ease,  or  oansie,  flowers.    This 
plant  in  also   callea  herb   trinity,   come 
kiss  me,  three  faces  under  a  hood^  and  by 
otbei  names. 


iHarrf)  14, 

•  On  the  14th  of  March,  1738,  died,  at  the 
^ge  of  7S,  the  once  celebrated  and  sliil 
remembered  I\Iarshal,  General  Wade,  who 
commanded  against  ttie  forces  of  the  pre- 
tender, in  1715;  and,  having  finished  the 
contest,  remained  in  Scotland  as  com- 
mander in  chief.  While  holding  that  office 
his  soldiers  effected  ihe  famous*  military 
road  through  Ihe  Highlands,  which  tended 
more  to  the  civilization  of  (he  country 
than  all  that  the  sovereigns  before  the 
reign  of  fJeorge  L  ever  effected.  Its  in- 
considerable expense  has  caused  no  less 
wonder  than  a  juiit  admiration  of  his 
incorruptible  integrity.  He  likewise  built 
the  noble  bridge  over  the  Tay. 

When  Marshal  Wade  commanded  as 
gener;dissimo  of  the  English  and  Hano- 
▼erian  forces,  the  English  were  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  him  and  the  Due  d*ATem- 
berg.  Tliese  allied  generals  were  se- 
verely censured  in  Englnndj  and  became 
the  ridicule  of  France,  not  only  in  private 
cotnpantes,  hut  upon  the  sLige,  where  they 
were  introduced  into  farces  and  panto- 
mimes.  The  Marshal  introduced  the  bill 
Mo  parliament  which  disarmed  and  chang- 
ed the  dress  of  the  Highlanders  He  was 
gfMtiy  attached  to  gaming,  and  not  very 
choice  of  the  company  he  piayed  with.  t_)ne 
ntgtit  at  the  gaming  table  he  misled  a 
vuluable  'gold  snufT-box,  richly  set  with 
diamonds.  He  insisted  upon  an  imme- 
diate search,  and  that  no  person  should 
iemt e  the  fc»om  until  it  w%s  lotmd.    A  gen* 


tleman,  who  sat  on  his  right,  dressed  as 
an  officer,  in  cloUies  much  wom»  wiUi 
great  humility  had  asked  and  obtained 
permis^iion,  four  or  five  times,  to  go  his 
shilling  with  the  marshal, — he  with  great 
vehemence  declared,  upon  the  honour  of  a 
sold  it  r,  that  he  liad  not  the  box,  nor  knew 
any  thing  of  it,  but  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  be  searched  :  be  was  willing^  how- 
ever, to  retire  to  the  next  room^  and  defrnd 
Im  honour,  or  perish  mihe  attempt.  Tlie 
marshal,  who  before  had  his  suspicions^ 
was  now  confirmed  in  them,  and,  as  the 
sword  was  lo  be  referred  to,  instantly  pre- 
pared for  the  attack ;  but,  to  liis  confusion, 
in  drawing,  he  felt  the  box  in  a  secret 
pocket.  Stung  with  remorse  at  having 
wounded  the  honour  of  a  soldier^  be  said, 
as  he  hastily  left  the  room,  ^^  Sir,  I  here, 
with  great  reason,  ask  your  pardon  i  and 
hope  to  find  it  granted,  by  your  breakfast- 
ing with  me,  and  hereafter  ranking  me 
amongst  your  friends/*  At  break&st,  the 
Marslial  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  could  you  re- 
fuse being  searched?'^  ^^  Because,  Mor- 
ihal,  being  upon  half- pay  and  friend  leu, 
I  am  obliged  lo  husband  evtry  penny.  I 
had,  that  day,  little  appetite  ;  and  as  1 
could  not  eat  what  I  had  paid  for,  nor 
aflurd  lo  lose  it,  tlie  k'^  and  wmg  of  a 
fowl,  with  a  man  diet,  were  then  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  paper  in  my  pocket;  the 
idea  of  these  being  found  there  appeartxl 
ten  times  more  lerrihle  than  fighting  the 
i-oom  round."  **  Enou^^h,  ray  dear  boy/* 
exclaimed  Wade,  *^  you  have  said  enough  t 
your  name.  Let  us  dine  at  Sweet's  to- 
morrow ;  we  must  prevent  your  being 
subjected  attain  to  such  a  ddemtua.**  At 
Sweet's  the  Alarslul  presented  him  willi  a 
Captain  s  commission,  and  a  purse  to  en- 
able liiCHi  to  join  Ihe  rtgiraent.'^ 


The  SEASonf. 
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Spria^r  tbe  year  b  yottth,  fi»ir  mother  ^  mew 

floven, 
New  lfi«vc«,  new  love«,  dlr*wii  by  the  winged 

IxrarPp 

Thou  art  return*!],  but   uought  jctunu   widi 

Lbccp 
Smvc  nay  lo«t  jioy**  rt^grctfut  memory. 
Thou  art  die  Mlf-taine  thing  thou  wcrt  bdornj 
Ai  fftir  ind  joeuitd  ;  bat  t  am  no  more 
The  thing  I  was. 

It* 
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Ik  m. 

Mm-ck  14.     Day  breaks      -     .     4  15 

Sun  rise*     .     .     *     6     9 

—  sets  ....     5  51 

Twilight  ends  .     .     7  45 

Dogs-tooth   violet    flowers    ia    green- 

houte*,  anil  in  wann  situations. 


Palu  Sunday 

Is  ihe  Sunday  before  Eaiter,  and  it  may 
(all  Sty  early  as  on  this  day 

It  is  said  m  "  Dives  and  Pauper,  1496/' 
rejpecling  the  first  commandant,  *'  On 
Palme  Sondaye,  at  proce3«iion,  the  priest 
drawiih  op  the  veyle  before  the  rmle,  and 
fidleth  down  to  the  ground  with  all  the 
peo|»le»  aud  saiih  thrice  Ave  Rex  A'o«/<rr, 
Hayle  be  thou  our  King*"  In  Mr.  Ly- 
sons's  Environs  of  IvOndon,  among  his 
curious  extracts  from  the  Churchwardens 
and  Chamberlains'  Accounts  at  Kingston 
opon-Thames,  occurs  the  foSlowing  :-^ 
Hen.  VilL  For  Ale  upon  Palm  Son- 
on  syugyng  of  the  passion  £o.  Of.  Irf/' 
he  ceremony  of  bearing  Palms  on  Palm 
Sunday  was  retained  in  England  after 
some  others  were  dropped^  and  was  one 
of  those  which  Henry  Vill.,  in  1536,  de- 
clared W'ere  not  to  be  contemned  and  cast 
i^way.  In  one  of  the  volumes  of  Procla- 
mations, in  the  Library  of  the  Socitiy  of 
Antiquaries,  is  one  printed  and  dated  26th 
February,  30  Henry  VIII.,  "concernyng 
Rite«  and  Ceremonies  to  be  used  in  due 
fourroe  in  the  Churche  of  Englande/' 
fk herein  occurs  the  following  clause  : — 
'*  On  Palme  Sonday  it  shaU  be  declared 
that  bearing  of  Palmes  renueih  the  memorie 
of  the  receivinge  of  Christe  in  lyke  man- 
ner into  Jerusalem  before  his  deathe/' 
And  •*  to  carry  their  Palmes  discreailye/' 
II  among  the  Roman  Catholic  Customs 
oeoftured  by  Bale,  in  his  Declaration  of 
Bonner  *8  Articks,  1554*^ 

Palm,  or,  to  speak  properly,  slips  of  Ihe 
willow,  with  its  velfet'lookittg  buds,  are 
fofbetimes  still  6tuck  in  churches  on  Palm 
SQUday. 

M^rch  15. 


UlArrl^  16. 

On  a  pane  of  gbss,  in  the  parlour  win* 
dow  of  tl>e  pleasant  liule  roitd-side  pub- 
lic-hou^e  called  **  the  I'lough/'  in  Lord- 
ship-lane,  leadmg  from  West  Peckham 
to  Sydenham,  there  is  liie  following  in^ 
teription  : — 

«  March  16,  18 to, 
**  Thomai  Mount  Jones  dined  Arrf, 
*'  Eat  sir  poundi  of  bacony  drank  ninetecH 

pots  of  heeer/* 

It  is  a  question  for  discussion,  whether, 
in  the  hero  of  this  frail  memorial,  the  love  of 
distinction  and  deiire  for  fame  were  not 
greater  than  hit  ]o?e  of  brutal  gluttony. 

h.  mu 

March  IG.    Day  breaki       .     .     4  II 

Sun  rises     *     .    .    6    5 

—  sets  »     ...     5  55 

Twilight  ends     ,     .     7  49 

While  and  orange  narcissus  flowers. 

Snow-drops  begin  to  decline. 


Day  breaks 
Sun  rises     .     . 
—  sets  .     .     . 
Twilight  ends  . 
Least  w ill ow> wren  arrives. 
la  seeo  in  the  south  of  England  all  the 
winter, 

•  Br«ad. 


4  13 

6  7 

5  53 

7  47 
This  bird 


mam  17. 

St.  Patrick. 

Tliis  being  the  festival  day  of  the  patron 
Saint  of  Ireland  is  denoted  by  wearing 
the  "  green  immortal  shamrock ;"  aaid  by 
feasts  and  convivial  meetings. 

Sir  Thomas  Uveibury,  in  nis  Characters, 
has  an  allusion  to  ihh  day  :  he  says, 
when  describing  a  running  footman,  **  Tia 
impossible  to  draw  his  picture  to  the  life, 
'cause  a  man  must  lake  ttaii  he's  running; 
only  this,  horses  are  usually  let  bloud  on 
St.  Steven's  day  :  on  Si,  P^iirick's  he  takes 
resi,  and  is  drenchl  for  all  iheyeare  after." 

There  are  notices  of  the  shamrock  and 
allusions  to  it  in  several  books. 

As  the  British  Druids  and  Bards  had  an 
extraordinary  veneration  for  the  number 
three,  so,  says  V'allancey,  "  the  mi&leioe 
was  sacred  to  thi:  Druids,  because  not  only 
its  berrjes  but  ils  leaves,  also,  grow  in  clus- 
ters of  three,  united  to  one  slock.  The 
Christian  Irish  hold  the  seamroy  sacred  in 
like  manner,  because  of  three  leaves  united 
to  one  stalk/'  The  **  seamroy*'  is  thus 
mentioned  in  the  Irish- English  Dictionary. 
"  Seamny^/f  clover,  trefoil,  wom  by  Irish- 
men in  their  bats,  by  way  of  a  cross,  on 
St.  Patrick*s  day,  in  memory  of  that  great 
saint.*^  Spenser,  in  his  view  of  the  State 
of  Ireland,  1596,  speaking  of  "  these  late 
warres  of  Mounsler,"  which  was,  before, 


"a  most  rich  and  plentifuU  counlrey,  full 
of  come  and  cattle/'  iiays  the  Inhabitant 
were  so  reduced^  ihai,  "  if  ihey  found  a 
plot  of  water-cresses  or  ihumrocJitt  there 
they  ilocke<rl  as  to  a  f-tast  for  the  lime*-' 
Str  Henry  Piers  says,  that  in  Westmeath, 
between  Miiy  day  and  harvest,  **  butter^ 
new  eheese,  and  curds,  and  thamrockt^  are 
the  food  of  the  meaner  sort  all  this  season/' 
Wythers  in  his  **  abuses  slript  and  whipl, 
1613,"  has  this  pasisage  .^ 

Aod^  for  my  cto&^hing,  in  a  to  anil  0  gw, 
Aad  feed  oa  ShBut^i-ooU  m  the  Ihik  doe.^ 


The  SHAMEOca. 

Through  Erin's  lik, 

To  sport  awhile, 
Ai  Lcivo  and  Valour  wsmdered,, 

Wilh  Wir,  the  sprite, 

Whaae  quiufcr  bright 
A  tKouia[i4  arrow*  »|uaDdered  j 

Where'er  they  pa«i, 

A  triple  gr&M 
SLooli  up  vilh  dew-dropt  fctr«uiiiog  ^ 

At  »oflly  green 

As  emerald'*  Kcn 
Through  purest  cry»lal  gle&ming  ! 
Oh  the  Shamrock^  the  green^  immortal  Sham^ 
rock? 

ChoMn  leaf 

Ctt  bard  and  thief. 
Old  Brin't  native  Shamrock  ! 

Saji  Valour,  *  See, 

They  iprmi;  for  me, 
Thow  leafy  gems  of  tnomiag  *  * 

Says  Love,  *  Ko,  no. 

For  roe  ihey  grow» 
My  fraf rant  path  adommf  V^- 

But  Wit  perceive* 

Tb«  triple  leave*. 
And  cfiea,  *  Ob  !  do  not  Kver 

A  typ«  that  bleoda 

Thr««  go^llike  friendi. 
Love,  Vaioor,  Wit,  Cor  ever  I* . 

Oh,  the  Shamrock,  th«  green,  bnmortai  Sham- 
rcKkl 

Choien  leaf 
Of  bard  aud  Chief, 
Old  KrinV  nauvc  Shamrock  f 


Spenser,  writing  in  1596,  and  before 
quoted,  says,  respecting  manners  and 
superstitions  in  ibe  sister  nation, — "  The 
Irish,  at  this  day,  when  thev  goe  to  battaile, 
say  certaiiie  prayers  or  cbarraes  to  their 
swordes,  making  a  crosse  therewith  upon 
the  earthy  and  thrusting  the  points  of  tteir 


blades  into  the  ground,  thinking  iberebjf 
to  have  the  better  successe  in  fight.    Also 
they  use  comroouly  to  sweare  by   their 
swords. — TJie  nronner  of  their  woemen't 
riding  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  horse,  I 
meaue  with  their  faces  towards  ibe  right 
side,  as  the  Irish  use,  is  (as  they  say)  old 
Spanish,    and    some    say    African^!    for 
amongst  them  tlie  woemen  (they  say)  use. 
so  to  ride/'     Gainsford,  in  **The  Glory  of  ^| 
England,   I6t9/'  speaking  of  the  Irisb^  ^M 
says,  **  They  use  incantations  and  spelb,    ~ 
wearing  girdles   of  women^s   hair^,   afid 
locks  of  their   lovers :    they  are  curious 
about  their  horses  tending  to  witchcraft.*^ 


h.  m« 

March  17.     Day  breaks  .    4     8 

Sun  rises     .     »     ,     6     3 

—  sets  *     *     ,     .     5  57 

Twilight  ends     .     ,     7  52 

Sweet  violet  flowers  abtitidanily.    This 

sweet  plant,  from  its  station  under  an  old 

wall  or  bank  in  the  garden,  is  recogniied 

before  it  is   seen,  by   its  delicate  iiXMlt 

borne  upon  the  gales. 


i 


jttarri)  I8. 

Earl  or  Portlakd. 

Richard   Weston,    Earl  of    PoriU„^j 
who  died  in  March,  1694,  set  out  in  lift 
with  a  great  character  for  prudence,  spirit^ 
and  abihtiefi,  and  discharged  bis  dutyaj^ 
ambassador,  and  afterwards,  on  his  i^ 
turn,   as  chancellor  of   the    ei(cbeQuer|i 
with  much  credit.     Und^r  the  mintatry 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.,  in  tlie  rejgQ|! 
of  James  L,  he  was  appointed  Ion)  imrf 
surer :  on  which  he  suddenly  became  ta^ 
elated^  that   be   lost  all    disposition    to 
please;  and,  soon  after  the  duke's  dmth»t 
became  bis  successor  tn  the  public  hatred^ 
without  succeeding  him  in  his  credit  al. 
court-      His  lust  after  power,  and  h»s  ra-, 
pacity  to  raise  a  great  fortune,  were  im* 
measurable;     yet    ihe   jealousy    oT   hii, 
temper  frustrated  the  one,  and  the  greats 
ness  of  bis  expenses  ihe  other.      His  iid-, 
perious  nature  led  him  to  give  frequent 
oflence,   while  his  timidity  obliged  him 
to  make  frequent  humiliating  concessions, 
to  tlie  very  people  be  had  ofended.      He 
had  a  strange  curiosity  lo  leum  what  the 

tjersons  injured  said  of  him;  the  know- 
edge  of  which  alw;iys  brought  ou  fresh 
tfoubles,  as  he  would  expostulate  with 
them  for  their  iievere  sayings^  as  if  he  had 
never  gii«en  cause  for  tbetn;  by  which  bt 


J 
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Ivoutd  oRen  discover  the  mean  inrormant 

'  his  fruitless  intelligence.     At  his  deaib 

w^  in  univerial  disesteem,  aad  the 

oily  sind  fortune,  for  which  he  labored 

^  greatly,  wore  extinct  early  in  the  next 


Let  my  esUtc  be  never  so  meane,  I 

Hill  ever  keep  myself  rather  hen eath,  than 

$ther  Wei  or  above  it. — A  man  ra ay  rise 

lirhen  be  will,  with  honour^  but  cannot 

[  without  shame » — Bp.  Haii. 

'.^■^.^ .  h.  m. 

iHorrAtB.    Daybreaks       .,46 
Sun  rises      ,..62 
—  sets       ...     5  58 
Twilight  ends  .     .    7  54 
Oxiip  flowers. 

Great  Jeooards  bane  flowers,  now  and 
I       ihw^  in  raila  years, 

^^  iifldtcf)  19* 

^^^B  MAt;viyT  THrnsDAr 

^V^^ie  Thursday  before  Easter.  Some 
^P  ancient  usag:e$  uoon  this  day  are  stated  in 
the  Every  Day  Boofc,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  beslowiog  the  Maundy  at  court, 
where  silver  and  provisions  are  annually 
diglriboted  by  the  king's  almoner  to  poor 
people.  The  ancitnt  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
■Bd  ^^re  accustomed  to  wash  the  feet  of 
tifiSVe  paupers,  in  imitation  of  the  Sa- 
tiour  washing  the  feet  of  his  disci  pies » 
The  giving,  of  the  **  maund/'  which  ac- 
companied the  practice,  is  the  only  relic 
I  of  it  remaining.  King  James  IL  was  the 
last  who  personally  washed  the  feet  of  the 
poor  people.  The  Earl  of  North  umber - 
kod,  m  1512»  kept  his  "  Maundy,*'  if  at 
home,  for  as  many  poor  men  as  he  viras 
years  of  age.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1530, 
at  Peterborough  Abbey:  **upon  Palme 
Sunday  he  bare  his  pal  me,  and  went  in 
procession,  with  the  monks  setting  forih 
the  divine  service  right  honorably,  with 
such  singing  men  as  he  then  had  there  of 
his  own.  And,  upon  Maundy  Tliursdajj, 
be  made  his  Maundy  there,  in  our  Lady's 
chapel,  having  fifty-nine  poor  men  whose 
feel  he  wash^  and  kissed  ;  and,  after  he 
had  wiped  tliem,  he  gave  every  of  the  said 
poor  men  twelve  pence  in  money,  three 
ells  of  good  canvass  to  make  them  shirts, 
a  pair  of  new  5hoes,  a  cast  of  red  herrings, 
tod  three  white  herrings;  and  one  of  these 
had  two  3ihiilings/*t 

•  Noble, 
f  Cavvndith't  Life  or  Woltey, 


Old  Watchmaeers/ 

On  the  t9th  of  March,  1725,  died,  aged 
75,  Daniel  Quare,  an  eminent  watch- 
maker. He  was  successor  to  George  Gra- 
ham, who  died  in  1775,  at  the  age  of  73. 
Graham  was  successor  to  Thomas  Tam- 
pion, who  died  in  1713,  aged  75-  Tom- 
pion  had  been  a  blacksmith,  Before  his 
time,  watches  were  of  rude  coivstruction. 
In  the  T^ign  of  Charles  I.  they  were  much 
improved.  The  king's  own  watch,  which 
is  still  preserved,  has  a  caigut  siring  in* 
stead  of  a  chain  ;  and  indeed  watches  of 
that  construction  were  in  use  during  a  very 
considerable  time  after  the  period  of  their 
improvement.  The  Rev.  Mark  NobJe, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago,  says,  '*  When 
very  young  I  was  indulged  with  taking  an 
ancient  family  watch  to  school-  It  was 
very  small  and  in  silver  cases,  with  a  cat- 
gut string  instead  of  a  chain ;  and  it  re- 
quired to  be  wound  up  every  twelve  hours. 
It  was  made  in  Holland.  At  this  moment 
I  feel  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  pulled  it  to 
pieces,  and  sold  the  movements  for  whirli- 
gigs." Robert  Hooke  invented  the  doubie 
balance  in   165B,  which  Tompion   com- 

Fleted  in  1675,  and  presented  to  Charles 
I.,  and  two  of  them  were  sent  to 
the  dauphin  of  France,  where  Huygens 
had  obtained  a  patent  for  spiral  spring- 
watches,  which  idea,  it  is  oeiieved,  he 
gained  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Old- 
enburg, who  derived  it  from  Mr,  Per- 
ham.  It  is  aUowed,  howerver,  that 
Huygens  did  invent  those  watches  which 
went  without  strings  or  chains.  Barlow, 
in  the  reign  of  James  IL,  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  meihod  of  making  striking 
watches  ;  but,  Quare's  being  judged  supe- 
rior by  the  privy  council,  Barlow  did  not 
obtain  a  patent.  Tompion*s  watches  con- 
tinued valuable  for  a  long  time,  owing  to 
tiiejr  being  large,  and  the  wheels  having 
been  made  of  well-hammered  brass.  The 
three  eminent  walchraakers  in  succession, 
Tompion,  Graham,  and  Quare,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  Friends.* 

Watches. 

Watches  may  be  traced  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  were  shaped  like 
an  egg,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
first  invented  at  Nuremberg.  Although 
it  has  been  said  that  they  were  introduced 
into  England  in  1577,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  Henry  VI 11.  had  a  watch;  and  in 
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1572  Ibe  earl  of  Leicester  presented  to 
queen  Elizabeili  **  one  artnelel,  or  sliakell 
of  golde,  all  over  fairely  garnished  wiih 
small  diaimondes,  and  fower  score  and 
one  smaller  peece*i,  fully  girnisbed  willi 
like  dianiondeSf  aud  haiigini;;  iliereat  a. 
round  clocke  fullje  garnished  vviili  dia- 
monds, atid  an  appendant  of  diamouda 
hanging  thereat/'  They  were  worn  os» 
teivlaUously  Lang  in  g  round  tlie  neck  to  a 
chain,  which  fashion  has  of  late  been  re- 
vived»  In  an  old  play,  **A  Mad  World 
My  Masters/'  one  of  the  characters  says, 
*'  Ah,  by  my  troth,  Sir  ;  besides  a  jewel, 
and  a  jewel'^  fellow,  a  good  f;\ir  watch, 
that  hung  about  my  neck/'  A  watch 
makes  a  part  of  the  supposed  grandeur 
of  Malvolio,  in  his  anticipixled  view  of 
his  great  forlune,^ — *'£  frown  the  while, 
and  pcrclionce  wind  up  my  walch,  or  play 
with  some  rich  jewel/'  The  ^'motley 
fool,"  described  by  Jacques,  bad  a  watch 
in  his  pocket,  which  Shakspeare  poetically 
calls  a  dial. 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  bit  poko« 
And,  looking  on  it  with  laclJu'strtf  eye, 
8ay«j  very  wigeljfj  it  ii  icn  o'clock. 
Aubrey  tells  the  following  s*ory  of  a  Mr- 
Allen,  a  reputed  aorcer or,  which,  as  he 
died  in  1630,  at  the  age  of  96,  may  refer 
to  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  :  "  One 
time 'be mu  at  Home  Lacy,  in  ilert»ford- 
shire,  he  happened  to  leave  his  watch  in 
the  chamber  window  (watches  were  then 
rarities) ;  the  maids  came  in  to  make  the 
bed,  and  hearing  a  thing  in  a  case  cry 
*  tick,  lick,  lick,*  presently  concluded  that 
that  was  the  devil  [Allen's  supposed  fami- 
liar], and  tank  it  by  the  string  with  the 
tongs,  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window  in 
the  mote,  to  drown  the  devil.  It  so  hap- 
pened thai  the  siring  hung  on  a  sprig  of 
elder  that  grew  out  of  the  mote,  and  this 
confirmed  them  that  'twas  the  devil.  So 
thu  good  old  gentleman  got  his  watch 
again/'  The  hon,  Daines  Barringtoti 
mentions  that  a  thief  was  detected  by 
watches  called  *•  strikers/'  which  be  says 
were  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II. ;  but  repeating  watches  were  worn  in 
the  tim^  of  Ben  J  on  son :  in  his  '^  Staple 
of  News,*'  he  brings  in  one  : — 
'TttTtkei  !  one,  two» 
Three,  lour,  five,  lix.     Enough,  enough »  dctir 


irmtcb, 
Thy  pttltt  Lath  beat  e&ongh. 


Would  tboQ  couldit  mtkke  th«  time  to  do  to 

too ;  _ 

1*11  wind  ihe«  up  w»  more* 


Now  MlQpt  a&d 


Watches  were  so  rarely  in  use  ia  ibe 
early  lime  of  James  I.,  tliat  it  was  deciBed 
a  cause  of  suspicion  iliat  one  was  foaiiJ« 
in  1605,  upon  Guy  \  aux.  Junson,  in 
the  "  AlchemiAt,"  tells  of  the  loan  of  one 
to  wear  on  a  particular  occasion  : — 

And  I  had  lent  my  watch  Ust  nighty  io  OQH 
Tliat  dines  to>day  at  the  ihcriff' «. 

In  1638  they  were  more  common.      Il 
complained  in  the  "Antipodes,*'  a  comedy' 
of  that  year,  that 

^  ■    Ever)*  clerk  can  cany 

The  tiiiie  of  day  in  hla  pocket: 

on  which  account  a  projector  in  the 
same  play  proposes  to  diminish  the  grier- 
aoce  by  a 

Project  againftt 

The  mukiplkity  of  pocket  «Btche«. 

As   respects   the  early   price  of  watches' 
scarcely  any  thinij  is  knOwn.     In   1641 
four  pounds  were  paid  to  redeem  a  walcli 
taken   from   a   nobleman   in    battle.     In 
1661    there  was    advertised    as    lost,  "a 
round  walch  of  reasonable  size,  showing 
the  day  of  the  month,  age  of  the  moon, 
and  tides,  upon  the  upper  plate.  Thomas' 
Alcock,  fecit."  Pepys's  curiosity  extended*! 
to  be  acquainted  with  ihe  watch  :  he  sMj^i 
m  his  diary,  December  22,  1661,  **  I  to 
my  lord  Brouncker's,  and  there  spent  th( 
evening,  by  my  desire,  in  setting  his  lord- 
ship  open  to  pieces  and  make  up  agaii 
his  waich,   thereby  bemg  taught  wliat  fj| 
never  knew  before;  and  it  is  a  thing  \^rf 
well    worth    my   having   seen,    and 
mightily   pleased  and  satistied    with   il/ 
Our  countrymen  were  so  famous  for  thi 
manufacture  of  watches  thai,  in  1698,  an 
act  was  passed  to  compel  makers  to  affix)] 
their  names  upon   those  they  made,   in 
order  that  discreditable  ones  might  not 
be  passed  for  English.* 

The  following  paragraph  from  a  news* 
paper  of  April  26,  1788,  tends  to  claim  a 
higher   antiquity    for    watches    than    il  | 
already  stated.     **  Among  other  cunoui'. 
pieces    in   his  majesty's   possession   is  tl 
watch,  which  waa  found  in  Bruce  Cftslle^^ 
in  Scotland,  fifieen  years  since.      On  the 
dial-plate  is  written,  '  Roh^rtus  B.  Hex 
Seotorum,'  and  over  it  is  a  convex  hon 
instead   of  glasy.      Robert  Bruce  be 
his  reign  in  1305,  and  died  in  1328. 
outer  case  is  of  silver,  in  a  raised  pat? 
tern,  on  a  ground  of  bine  enamel.*' 

•  Noble*     Potbrokc.     Kar«i»     Fepyi, 


1 
I 
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^     too 


Tttc  Adam  and  Ev£. 
A  pref'ious   notice  of  this   spot,  near 
Totlenham-courl-road,  pmduces,  from  two 
wdcocne    correspoodent*,   the   subjoined 
c^mrminicatiODa : — 

L 
Me.  Hostr, 
It  should  have  beett  mentioDed  that 
cut  of  these  premises,  at  p.  47  of  the 
■«r  Bnukf  represents  ihem  as  they  ap- 
peared previously  to  the  erection »  about 
IB25,  of  the  smart  baker's  stiop  \tluch 
BOW  occtipies  the  comer,  li  may  ulao  be 
recoUectti  that  the  Paddingion  Dm^^  xUe 
ifdiotis  prog^reis  of  which  is  so  correctly 
tie*cribeaj  raade  its  way  to  the  City  down 
the  defile  called  Gray*s  Inn  Lane,  atid 
gave  the  passengers  an  opportunity  for 
"  fhoppifT^/'  by  wailing  an  hour  or  more 
at  tl»e  Bine  Po«t^,  Holborn  Bars.  The 
route  lo  the  Bank,  by  the  way  of  the  City 
Road,  ^v^  then  a  thiiij^  unlliought  of; 
and  tlie  Hampstead  coachman  who  first 
ichieved  this  during  feat  wiis  regarded 
vilb  admiration,  somewhat  akin  to  that 
hesiow^d  on  him  who  first  doubled  the 
Coie  if)  search  of  a  passage  to  India. 

The  spot  which  you  recollect  as  a 
raral  tubyrb,  and  which  is  now  surrounded 
OD  every  side  by  streets  and  squares,  was 
eace-  numbered  among:  the  common 
boynditries  of  a  Cockney's  Sunday  walk. 
George  VVi  liter,  in  his  **  Brit  tain's  K  em  em- 
ir, 1628,**  has  thitf  pass^e  : — 

fknaa  by  the   tancka  of  Thainet  tlieir  pita* 
e  l&king  ; 

KttBc,  iiaU tbubii  amon^  the  milkmatcls  making; 
Wid»  fniuuiUii  ttjTfic,  upon  iho  waters  rovring; 
Sotse  lo  Lht!  ncM  ftiljaytiing  haiDlntJi  gam^  j 

nJ  Hn^Bdouc,  Kliu^ton,  and  Ttttfmam'Court, 

^vtcmkc^mnd  creame,h<idlhei]i}Qi[]inll  resort/' 

One    or    two   more   notices    of   the^e 
Utcient   Sunday  walks  may   not   be   nn- 
fuited  to  the  lV«r   Baok,     In   the   poem 
jii5t  qnoted,  Wither  mentions — 
^  TboAc  who  did  never  travcll,  till  of  1atcJ^ 

life  way  to  Pancridge  from  ihc  City  gate,'* 

Brome  in  his  "New  Academy,  1638,  ^* 
ct  2,  has  this  passage  : — 
**Wh«D  »hail    w«  walk  to  Tottiftm  T  or 


he  vatcr  1  or  take  coiLcb  to  Keoiingtoti, 
'  Faiditiogton.  or  to  tome  one  or  other 
%City  ouL'Uapt»  for  sn  afteraoon  V* 

1  again.  Act  3  of  the  same  play  :- 

" He*i  one 

:  famoueF  preati<e«  \i  the  time, 
cream -and'cake  boyes^  nor 


Thai  gall  ibelr  handt  witli  etool-biilU.  or  tbeir 

cai-4ikkj», 
For   whilc-pou,  puddings pic»^  stewed   prmus^ 

and  toniiicA, 
To  fea«t  iheir  titu  at  blington  or  Hogsden.'' 

Sitiffhrdthire  Moorlands^ 

II. 
Mr.  Hoke, 

Your  brief  notice  of  the  Adam  and  Eve, 
Hampstead- road f  has  awakened  many  a 
pleasant  reminiscence  of  a  suburb  whidi 
was  iho  frequent  haynr  of  my  boyisli 
days,  a.nd  ihe  scene  of  some  of  the  hap- 
piest hours  of  my  existence,  at  a  more 
mature  age.  But  it  has  also  kindled  a 
very  earnest  desire  for  a  more  particular 
inspection  into  the  store^house  of  your 
memory,  respecting  this  subject ;  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me*  that  you  coidd 
scarcely  fill  a  sl^eet  or  two  of  your  Yeur 
Book  with  matter  more  generally  in- 
lerostiog,  to  the  majority  of  youi  reader*, 
than  your  own  recoiled  ions  of  the  northern 
suburb  of  London  would  supply.  Few 
places  aflbrd  more  scope  for  pleasant 
writings  and  for  the  indulgence  of  per- 
sonal fi'Cling;  for  not  many  places  have 
undergone,  within  ilie  space  of  a  few 
years,  a  tiiore  entire,  aod,  to  me,  scarcely 
pleasicg^j  transmutation.  1  aiu  Almost 
afraid  to  own  thai  "  Mary-le-bone  Park  " 
holds  a  dearer  place  in  my  a  fleet  tons  than 
its  more  splendid,  but  less  rural  successor. 
When  loo  I  remefubcr  the  lowly,  but  pic* 
luresque,  aid  **  Queen's  Head  and  Arti- 
choke/* will)  its  long  skittle, and  ^*  bumble 
puppy'*  grounds  ;  and  the  *•  Jews  Harp," 
wiih  lis  bowery  tea-gardens*  1  have  little 
pleasure  in  die  sight  of  tlie  ^n-sbop' 
looking  places  wliich  now  bear  the  names. 
Neither  does  the  new  "  Hay  market"  com- 
pensate me  for  the  fields  in  which  I  made 
my  earliest  stadies  of  cattle,  and  once 
received  from  the  sculptor,  Nollekens,  an 
approving  word  and  pal  on  the  bead,  as 
he  returned  from  his  customary  morning 
walk. 

Coming  more  eastward ^ — I  remember 
the  **  long  fields  "  with  regret :  and, 
Somers"  Town,  isolated  and  sui>ny  ns  it 
was  when  i  first  haunted  it,  is  now  little 
better  than  another  arm  to  the  great  Bria- 
reus,  dingy  with  smoke,  and  deprived, 
almost  wholly,  of  the  gardens  ana  fields 
which  once  aefltncd  to  me  to  render  it  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  I'he  Hampstead- road| 
and  the  once  heautifid  fields  leading  to> 
and  surround  in  lJ  Chalk  Farm,  have  not 
escaped  the  probations  of  the  builder^s 


I 
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craft ;  and  Hampstead  itself,  '*  the  region 
of  all  iuburban  rural  it  iei}/'  has  had  a  viiat 
blow  aimed  at  its  noble  heath,  and  toTely 
•<  \^ale  of  lieallh/*  (Did  the  resemblance 
of  the  scenery,  iti  a  certain  ser^se,  lo 
that  of  Tunb ridge  Wells,  never  occur  to 
you?)  True,  the  intended  sacrilege  was 
not  effected ;  but  what  \s  not  to  be  dread* 
ed  from  the  pertinacity  of  ii9  tasteless, 
and,  surely,  senseless  lord^ — senseless,  be- 
cause he  cannot  see  that  the  attainment  of 
bis  object  would  defeat,  instead  of  further, 
his  avaricious  views^  by  rendering  the 
buildings  almost  wliolly  valueless?  One 
might  aJmosl  as  reasonably  deprive  Rams* 
gale  of  the  sea,  or  Leamington  of  its  Spa< 
Hampstead,  besides,  affords  many  de- 
lightful subjects  for  pictorial  illustrations, 
and  which  would  show  well  in  the  free 
iod  sketchy  style  of  your  clever  engraver. 
The  residences  of  men  remarkable  for 
talent  might  also  be  pointed  out.  Somers' 
Town,  for  eiample,  is  full  of  artists,  as  a 
reference  lo  the  11.  A.  Catalogues  will 
evince.  In  Clarendon^qiuare  still  lives, 
I  believe,  Scriven,  the  engraver,  an  artist 
of  great  ability,  and,  in  his  day,  of  much 
consideration.  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood dwells  the  venerable  De  Wilde, 
who  may  justly  be  termed  the  best  bis  to- 
rian  of  the  stage  for  upwards  of  half  a 
cento ry.  From  his  pencil  came  the  whole 
ci  the  portraits  illustrating  Bell's  edition 
of  the  English  Theatre;  a  series  of  which 
the  Rev*  f.  F,  Dibdin,  in  his  *'  Library 
Companion,"  has  spoken  of  as  **  admirably 
executed,"  and  as  '*  making  the  eyes 
sparkle,  and  the  heart  dance,  of  a  dramatic 
Tirtuow),"   without  doing   the  artist   the 

Soor  justice  of  quoting  even  his  name, 
iot  an  actor,  I  believe,  of  any  note,  during 
the  full  period  above  mentioned,  can  he 
named,  for  whose  bneaments  the  theatrical 
world  is  not  indebted  to  the  faithful  and 
skilful  hand  of  Mr.  De  Wildc. 

Upon  further  con  side  ratio  n,  I  should 
think  you  might  agreeably  extend  the  plan, 
by  including  the  whole  suburban  circle. 
Paddington  and  Bayswater  were  both 
**  rural*'  spots,  within  my  remembrance. 
They  can  barely  claim  a  title  to  the 
appellation  now.  I  need  not  refer  you 
to  a  delightful  paper  in  the  Literary  Ex- 
aminer, entitled  **  The  Country  round 
London,"  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 

Your  paper  in  the  Ytar  Book  led  me 
into  a  cliat,  the  other  evening,  with  a 
very  dear  and  venerable  connexion  of  my 
own,  who  remembers  when  the  "  New 
Road*'  was  cot,  and  when  the  last  house 


in  ToUenham  Court-road  was  the  public 
house  in  the  coroef,  by  Whiifif  Id's  Chapel. 
By  the  way,  1  myself  remember  the  de» 
I  (ruction  of  a  tree  which  once  shadowed 
the  skittle-ground  and   road-«tde  of  the 
same  house.     It  was  cut  down  and  con 
verted  into  fire-wood,  by  a  man  who  kepi 
a  coal  shed  hard  by.     My  relation,  above 
referred  to,  also  remembers  when  Ralli* 
bone- place   terminated   at  the  comer 
Percy-street;   when  the  windmill   whi 
gave  its  cognomen  to  the  stret?t  of  thi 
name  still  maintained  its  position  ;    and 
when   large    soil-pits   occupied    the   site 
where,   I  think,   Charlotle-street  and   its 
neighbouring?    thoroughfares   now   stand. 
A  fact  which  he  related,  connected  with 
this  spot,   may  be  worth  re])eating. 
poor   creature,  a   sailor    I   beliere, 
found  dead,   and   denied   burial   by 
parish,  on  the  ground,  I  infer,  of  a  * 
of  legal  settlement.    The  body  was  pi 
in  a  colTin,  aud  carried  about  the  sti 
in  that  condition,  by  persons  who  soliciti 
alms  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  fun 
Something  considerable   is    supposed 
have  been  thus  collected  ;  but  the  " 
was  thrown  into  one  of  these  pits, 
the    money   applied   to    other   pu 
After  a  time,  the  corpse,  of  course,  floati 
and  the  atrocity  wtis  discovered  ;  but 
perpetrators  were  not  lo  be  found. 
informant    himself    saw    the    pror45S«i« 
and  J  subsequently,  tl»e  fra^ents  of 
colHn  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  li 
I  will  only  add,  that  he  recollects  to 
seen  sixteen-string  Jack  taken  to  Tybu 
and  that  he  aUo  recollects  going  to 
the  celebrated  Ned  Shuier  at  a  low 
house  in  St.  Giles's,  at  six  in  the  momii 
where,  upon  quitting  the  Theatre,  be 
adjourned    to   exhibit   his   extraordittai 
powers   to  a  motley  crew   of  midaigl 
revellers,  consisting  chiefly  of  higli 
men,  carmen,  sweeps,  it  id  genus  omnf. 
If  you  should  not  consider  my  sugg< 
lion  as  at  all  worthy  of  notice,   I  rea 
know  not  bow  to  justify  this  epistle,  ai 
shall  tlierefore  leave  any  tort  of  apol< 
unattempted. 

I  am,  &c. 
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March  19,     Day  breafc* 

Sun  rises     .     , 

—  sets       ,     , 

Twilight  ends   . 

White  violet  in  full  flower. 

Red  butterfly  appears. 
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THE  PAX. 

This  >va;*  an  implement  ancienily  of 
general  use  in  iheUoraan  Calholic  church, 
allhous^h  now  it  is  liardly  known  to  meni- 
bers  of  that  cotnmunion.  It  was  formed 
of  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  with 
the  picture  of  Cliiist  iipcm  it,  and  fre* 
queiitly  tore  representations  of  other 
persons. 

By  the  constitution  of  Walter  de  Grey, 
arclihishop  of  York,  in  1250,  the  pastor 
and  inhabitants  were  required  to  provide 
A  pax,  among  the  ornaments  and  ecclesi- 
astical implements  of  a  parish  church. 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  council  of 
Merton,  1300.  About  the  same  time  a 
constitution  of  Robert  WiiicheUey,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  L,  which  recited  his  intent  and 
design  to  prevent  all  differences  for  the 
future,  between  rectors  and  parishioners 
in  his  diocese,  concerning  church  furniture 
and  utensils,  ordained  and  appointed,  tliat 
certain  specified  articles  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners : 
one  of  these  articles  was  an  ihculatmium, 
v\t.j  pticis  ad  mkaamy  the  par  for  the  holy 
kiss.     It  was  called  by  some  Tubufu  pmh. 

The  mjunctioi>  of  St.  Paul  in  his  epis- 
tles, to  "  salute  one  another  with  a  holy 
kis5»**  was  literally  observed  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  The  injunctions  in  the  book 
called  the  **  Apostolical  Constitutions," 
describe  the  method  of  performing  the 
ceremony.  "  Let  the  bishop  salute  the 
church,  and  say »  77**'  prace  of  God  be  with 
you  tiH  :  and  let  tfie  people  answer,  And 
u-ith  tht/  Spirit.  Then  let  the  deacon  say 
to  all,  Salute  one  another  with  a  hidif  kiss; 
and  let  the  clergy  kiss  the  bishop,  and  the 
laymen  the  laymen,  and  (he  women  the 
women/' 

•  At  the  high  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  custom  of  givmg  the  **  kiss  of 
peace,"  before  the  communion,  is  still  kept 
up  among  the  officiating  clergy,  as  like- 
wise among  the  men  and  the  women  of 
the  different  religious  orders.  It  is  per- 
Ibrmed  by  the  parties  placing  their  bauds 
upon  each  other's  shoulders,  and  bringing 
t!Kjir  left  cheeks  nearly  in  conUct  with 
eich  other.  It  appears  to  have  been  so 
piacii«^ed  by  the  laity,  during  the  whole 
of  th'j  middle  ages,  when  the  men  and 
the  women  were  separated  in  church, — 
the  men  on  one  side,  and  the  women  on 
the  other, — but,  when  the  sexes  began  to 
be  mixed  together  iu  the  leas  solemn 
service,  c»U«d  tht  low  mass,  which  ori- 


ginated about  the  twelfUi  century,  a  sense 
of  decorum  dictated  the  ow  of'^the  Pm. 
Tlie  priest  kissed  it  first,  then  the  clerk» 
and  laally  the  people,  who  assisted  ai  the 
service,  and  who,  in  that  manuer,  and  by 
the  medium  of  the  pax^  kissed  one  «n^ 
other.  Fox,  in  hii*  Acts  and  Monuments^ 
says  that  "Innocentius  ordered  the  Pai 
to  be  given  to  the  people.**. 

Matthew  Paris  relates  that,  dur. 
feuds  of  Henry  IL  and  Thomas  ii  i 
the  **  kiss  of  peace"  between  iheoi  . 
refused:  another  chronicler^speakin-  j  > 
presumed  reconciliation  of  theii  d^flc*- 
ences,  says,  **  Bui  whereas  Iwisc  witbioa 
few  days  aAer,  the  king  and  the  «rchbtslkOp 
met  at  masse,  the  king  refused  to  kme 
the  Pax  with  him;  this  was  marked  is  a 
signe  of  a  fained  reconciliation.**  The 
king  made  concessions  to  the  prelate,  ami 
declared  that  from  his  whole  soul  he 
willingly  forgave  him  all  past  offences 
Becket  required  the  "  kis^  of  peace/*  by 
the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  Pax  ;  but 
this,  which  was  then  a  customary  form  in 
all  reconciliiitions,  Henry  said,  though  lie 
wa4i  very  willing  to  do,  yet  he  could  not 
grant ;  because,  in  the  Jieat  of  anger,  he 
had  publicly  sworn  that  he  would  ntrer 
give  it  to  Beckei;  still,  he  repeat^  ih»t 
he  would  not  entertain  rancor  agajosl 
him.  By  correspondence,  and  in  coofet- 
ences,  the  archbishop  continued  to  insist 
upon  the  form,  and  the  breach  wideoed, 
until  the  king  prohibited  correspondence 
With  him,  declared  hmi  a  traitor,  pto- 
hibiied  appeal  ettlier  to  the  pope  or 
Becket,  and  ordered  the  Peter-pence  to  be 
collected  and  paid  into  his  own  treasury. 
Tlie  pope  himself  interfered  to  untie  the 
prelate  and  the  king.  Henry  assented  to 
the  terms,  and  Becket  had  nothing  left  to 
ground  a  caviJ  upon,  except  the  punctiho 
of  the  kiss.  It  was  a  humihaliou  to  wbw  ' 
the  prelate  earnestly  desired  to  bring  I 
king,  who,  on  his  pari,  dented  to  k« 
the  vow  he  had  publicly  made,  \n  on 
to  avoid  public  dishonor.  Pinally, 
avoid  war  with  the  i>ope,  Henry  submits 
and  kissed  the  Pax  with  Becket. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformaiit 
the  Pax  was  retained,  and  the  use  of  1 
enforced  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissio 
ers  of  king   Edward  VL     In   1548 
following  injunction  wm  published  at  I 
deanery  of  Doncaster : — "  The  cterkesh. 
bring  down  tlie  Paxe,  and,  standing  witj 
out  the  church  door,  shall  say  aloud 
the  people,  these  words :   ThU  it  the  J 
qf  the  joyful  p^act  whifh  k  Utwirt 
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amdman'M  cmucUnctskc.*'  When  the  Re- 
formation was  completed,  the  Pax  was 
hid  aside,  and  in  speaking  and  writing  it 
came  to  be  confounded  with  the  pix. 

In  recent  editions  of  Shakspeare,  Pistol 
b  made  to  say, 


Fnrtiine  is  Bardolph'a  foe,  and  frowns  on  him. 
For  he  hath  stolen  a  pir,  and  banged  must  'a 

be. 
—Exeter  bath  given  the  doom  of  death 
For  pur  of  little  price. 


In  the  old  editions  the  article  stolen  by 
Budolph  was  a  Pajr,  Ill-informed  edi- 
tors improperly  changed  this  to  a  pijr, 
whidi,  being  the  shrine,  or  tabernacle  of 
&e  host  upon  the  altar,  and  of  large  size, 
ooald  not  have  been  easily  carried  away  ; 
whereas,  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  secrete 
&e  Pax.  In  a  catholic  work,  explanatory  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  it  is 
facribed  as  ''  a  little  table,  or  model, 
vfdi  a  cf  ucifix  graven  therein  (which  from 
*e  Kiss  of  Peace  is  commonly  called  the 
ikr^y  given  first  to  the  priest  to  kiss,  and 
lAer,  in  like  manner,  to  all  present." 

The  salutation  of  the  Pax  followed  the 
Agnus  Dei,  in  the  mass,  preparatory  to 
the  communion.  As  one  of  the  reasons 
awigned  for  its  disuse,  it  is  said,  in  the 
last  mentioned  work  on  the  mass,  <*  some 
faave  added,  that  there  is  so  little  peace  in 
the  world,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  use 
this  symbol  of  peace  to  so  little  profit." 
Dr.  Milner,  a  catholic  prelate  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  presumes  tnat  the  Pax  was 
withdrawn  on  account  of  disputes  among 
the  people  for  precedency,  on  its  being 
presented.  That  the  point  of  precedency 
was  contended  for  so  early  as  Chaucer, 
appears  in  his  "  Parson's  Tale,"  from  this 
passage : — **  He  waiteth  to  sit,  or  to  go 
above  him  in  the  way,  or  kisse  the  Pax, 
or  be  encensed,  or  gon  to  ofiring,  before 
his  neighbour.'* 

In  182t  Dr.  Milner  sent  to  the  society 
of  Antiquaries  an  ancient  Pax ;  it  was  a 
silver  plate  with  embossed  figures  on  the 
faifiice,  representing  the  crucifixion,  and 
the  Virain  and  others  standing  at  the 
cross.  Thb  Pax  was  of  silver,  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  height,  by  two  in 
brqidth;  and  about  an  eighth  in  thick- 
qess;  square  at  bottom,  and  bluntly 
pointed,  or  rounded,  at  the  top ;  with  a 
projecting  bracket  behind,  against  which 
It  rested,  nearly  upright,  when  put  out  of 
the  hand.     Its  general  form  may  be  com- 


pared to  that  of  a  flat  iron  for  smoothing 
linen,  except  its  being  much  smaller.* 

But  Dr.  Milner*s  Pax,  at  the  society  of 
Antiquaries,  of  which  there  is  a  represent- 
ation, was  far  exceeded  in  size,  decoration, 
and  style  of  workmanship,  by  two 
beautiful  Paxes,  ,.  impressions  from 
which,  upon  paper,  connect  them  with 
the  history  of  chalcography,  and  are  the 
subject  of  erudite  inquiry  and  remark,  in 
the  introduction  to  "A  Collection  of  One 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  Fac-Similcs  of 
scarce  and  curious  Prints,  by  the  Early 
Masters  of  the  Italian,  German,  and 
Flemish  Schools,  &c.,  by  William  Young 
Ottley,  esq.,  F.  A.  S."t  The  execution 
of  both  these  Paxes  is  ascribed  by  that 
gentleman  to  the  inventor  of  chalcography, 
Maso,  or  Tommaso  Finiguerra,  an  emi- 
nent Florentine  goldsmitli,  who  was  born 
about  the  year  1400  and  did  not  long  sur- 
vive 1460. 

Mr.  Ottley  observes  upon  a  print  of  a 
celebrated  Pax,  called  the  "  Assumption," 
or  "  Coronation  of  the  Madonna, " 
which  he  mentions  as  "  a  work  of  exqui- 
site beauty,"  finished  by  Finiguerra  in 
1452,  for  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  at 
Florence,  where  there  exists  another  Pax  of 
very  fine  workmanship, "  the  Crucifixion," 
by  Matteo  Dei,  another  Florentine  gold- 
smith. 

An  "  impression  from  another  Pax,  by 
the  same  artist,**  occasions  comparative  re- 
mark from  Mr.  Ottley,  with  a  fac-siraile 
enjjraving,  and  the  following  description  : 
— "  A  Pax,  on  which  are  represented  the 
Madonna  seated  upon  a  throne,  with  the 
infant  Saviour  in  ner  lap ;  on  each  side 
of  her  an  angel  holding  a  lily ;  and  be- 
low, St.  Catherine,  St.  Lucia,  and  other 
female  saints.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve that,  in  the  original,  the  diadems,  or 
glories,  round  the  heads  of  the  figures,, 
tlie  borders  of  their  garments,  and  the 
wings  of  the  two  angels,  are  enriched  by 
gilding.  This  piece,  which  is  believed  to 
be  a  genuine  performance  of  Maso  Fini- 
guerra, is  enclosed  in  a  frame  of  massy 
silver,  richly  and  tastefully  decorated  with 


•  Stavcley's  HUt.  of  Churches,  191.  Fos- 
broke's  Enry.  of  Antiquities.  Arch«ologia,'xx. 
534.  Nares'  Glossary,  art.  Pax.  Holinshcd, 
ii.  an.  1170.  Liuleton's  Henry  II.,  4to.  ii. 
626.  Liturgical  Disc,  of  the  Mass,  1669,  Pt. 
ii.  262. 

t  A  volume  in  Imperial  Quarto,  published 
by  Longman  and  Co.,  Molteno,  and  Colnaghi 
and  Co. 
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chiselled  work  and  snaraet.  The  two 
lettera  G.  R.,  aI  ihe  bottom  of  the  frame, 
are  probably  the  initiab  of  the  pei&on  by 
whose  order  the  work  was  executed .  Tliis 
highly  interesting  specimen  was  purchased 


by  Mr.  Wood  burn,  at  the  lale  of  the  Itle 
lir  M.  M.  Sykes,  Ban.,  for  £^\s:' 

The  attempt^  on  the  page  before  last,  lo 
picture  this  splendid  Pax^  from  the  1^- 
simile  in  Mr.  Otlle y*9  volume,  will  afford 


a    correct   idea   of 
its   size  and   form, 
but  the  margins  of 
the  preceding  page 
are  not  wide  enough 
to      contain       the 
entire     ornamental 
frarae,which  so  pro- 
jecfson  each  side,  at 
the  bottom,  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted 
bracket,  or  "  block- 
i  rtg, ' '  ilia  tftak  i  ng  the 
entire    frame-work 
from  top  to  bottom, 
its      outline  !    may 
be  conceived  to  re- 
present the  outline 
of  an  inverted  cup 
or  chalice,      Eack 
of  these  side  pro- 
jections   is    drawn 
upon  the  margin  of 
the    present   page ; 
and  if  each  be  trans* 
ferred,  by  the  eyci  to 
each  corresponding 
outer    side    of    the 
frame* work  of  the 
large  engraving,  the 
imagination  will  be 
enabled  lo  complete 
the   view    of  Fini- 
guerra*5  Pax. 


GRAND  REVELS  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  MISRULE, 


Qneen  Elizabeth,  with  many  of  her  no* 
biiity  and  court,  partook  in  the  sports  of 
**  Prince  of  Misrule  at  Gray's  Inn,  who 
kept  his  state,  and  received  ambassadors, 
and  made  progresses,  with  becoming  dig- 
nity, from  his  creation  before  Christmas 
1594,  to  the  end  of  his  reign  on  Shrove 
Tuesday/'  His  history  is  in  a  quarto 
tract  of  rare  ocrurrence,  printed  in  1688, 
with  the  following  title  :— 

"GisTA  ORAToatrVy 

"Or   tht   History   of  the  High  nnd 
Mighty   Prince,   Hemry,    Prince   or 


Peer  POOLE,  AnH-dukt  of  Sapulia  md 
Bemardia,  J>uk€  of  High  and  Nether 
Holbom,  Marqtdi  of  St.  Giles  mm/ 
Tottenham,  Count  Palatine  of  Btoomi- 
bury  and  Clerkenwell,  Great  Lord  ^f 
the  C4intom  of  Islington,  Kentish  Town, 
Paddington  attd  Knighisbridge,  Knigki 
of  the  moit  Heroical  Order  of  the  Hel- 
met, and  Soverti^H  of  the  tame,  who 
reigned  and  dicd^  A.  D.  1594.  TogC' 
thcr  uM  a  Masque,  as  it  was  prtamkUd 
(by  His  Highnesses  command)  >r  ikt 
Entertainment  of  Queek  EtttAViTfl, 
who^  uith  the  Nobles  of  both  CmtfU^ 
\t}as  present  thereat** 
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TJi^rc  not  bting  ext^itit  any  tiarraiive 
10  eicact  and  interesting  of  a  Christmas 
Revel,  a)  this  history  of  the  Fnnce  of 
Portpool,  and  it  being  a. chief  purpose  of 
the  i€ttr  Book  to  record  certain  sports 
and  customs  of  our  ancestors  v^hich  nave 
not  before  been  made  known  in  a  popylar 
manner^  the  adirentures  of  this  Prince  and 
liis  merry  court  will  be  related,  ^s  nearly 
as  may  be,  in  the  worc{&  of  the  original 
writer's  document j  yet  with  due  care  to 


The  gallant  gentlemen  afforded  by 
Gray's  Inn  at  ordinary  reirels,  and  betwixt 
AlUbaUowtide  and  Chriiflmas,  exceeding 
iQ  number  those  of  the  other  inns  of  court, 
occasioned  certain  loirers  of  iheiie  sports, 
in  ibe  jear  1594,  to  desire  a  head  and 
leader  to  lo  gallant  a  company. 

Such     pastimes  had   been   intermitted 
during  three  or  four  years,  on  account  of 
^iidneaa     and    discontinuances ;    bnt    at 
^■kigth,  after   many  consultations  among 
■*^e  youths,    and    others  that  were  most 
fiomafd  herein,  about  the  l'2lh  of  Decfem- 
bgt  in  the  said  year,  it  was  determined, 
♦ith    the    consent   and  assistance  of  the 
raden  and  ancients,  that  there  should  be 
elected  a  prince  of  Port  pool,  lo  govern 
the  Mate  in  rough  the  enduing  Christmas, 
wHh  witty  inventions  rather  than  charge- 
able expenses. 

Whereupon  one  Mr.  Henry  Ilelmes, 
an  accomplished  Norfolk  gentleman,  of 
food  parts,  was  chosen  for  so  great  a 
S^Mty,  as  being  a  proper  personage,  and 
▼enr  active  in  dancing  and  revelling. 

There  was  a  privy  council  assigned 
hin,  to  advise  of  state  matters,  and  the 
goveroBient  of  his  dominions,  lie  was 
alto  provided  with  lodgings  according  to 
his  state ;  as  a  presence-chamber  and  a 
council-chamber.  Officers  of  state,  of  the 
taw^  and  of  the  house-hold,  were  also 
sppototed,  together  with  gen  tie  men -pen - 
fliottera  to  attend  on  his  person;  and  a 
fnafdf  with  their  captain,  for  his  defence. 
Order  wa*  next  taken  to  provide  Irea- 
•ore,  for  the  support  of  his  slate  and 
dignity.  A  benevolence  was  granted  by 
those  abiding  in  his  court,  and,  to  those 
not  in  the  house,  letters  were  directed,  in 
nature  of  privy  seals,  enjoining  them  to 
to  attend,  and  to  contribute  towards  de- 
frmog  io  great  a  cliarge  as  was  guessed 
to  be  requisite. 

If  the  receivers  of  tliese  letters  answered 
that  they  would  be  present  in  person  at 
the  sports,  a*  divers  did,  and  yet  did  not 
take    notice     of    the    further    meaning 


therein  expressed,  tliey  were  served  with 
ah  alias.  By  this  means,  as  also  by  the 
great  bounty  of  divers  honorabli  favor- 
ers of  tlie  pastimes,  the  princes  treasure 
was  well  increased.  Amongst  the  rest,  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  William  Cecill, 
Knt.,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  being  of 
the  Society  of  the  Inn,  sent,  nn desired,  to 
the  prince,  aa  a  token  of  his  lordship*i 
favor,  £10  and  a  purse  of  fine  rich  needle- 
work. 

When  all  these  things  sorted  so  well 
to  the  general  desire,  and  there  was  good 
hope  of  effecting  that  which  was  tJiken  in 
hand,  the  following  dispatch  was  sent  by 
a  messenger  :— 

"  To  the  most  Honourable  and  Pru- 
dent, the  Governors,  Assistants,  and 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
^  Most  Grave  and  Noble, 
'*  W'e  have,  upon  good  consideration, 
made  choice  of  a  Prince,  to  be  nredo- 
mlnarU  in  our  State  of  Peerpoole,  for 
some  important  causes  that  require  an 
Head  or  Leader :  and,  as  we  have  ever 
had  great  cause,  by  the  warrant  of  expe* 
rience,  to  assure  ourselves  of  your 
unfeigned  love  and  amity,  so  we  ire, 
upon  this  occasion,  and  in  the  name  of 
our  Prince  Elect,  to  pray  you  that  it 
may  be  continued  ;  and,  in  demonstra- 
tion thereof,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  us  with  your  counsel,  in  the 
person  of  an  Ambassador  tiiat  may  be 
resident  here  amongst  us,  and  be  a 
Mimstt^r  of  Correspondence  between 
us  ;  and  to  advise  of  such  affairs  as  the 
effects  whereof,  we  hope,  shall  sort  to 
the  benefit  of  both  our  Estates.  And 
so,  being  ready  to  requite  you  with  all 
good  offices,  we  leave  you  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty. 

"  Your  most  Loving 

Friend  and  Ally, 
**  Grats  Ink. 

"  Dated  at  our  Court  of  Graya, 
the  14th  of  December,  1594." 
This  dispatch  was  becomingly  received, 
and  answered  by  the  following  :— 

«  To   the  most  Honorable   State  of 
the  G rat/ant. 
•*  Right  Honourable,  and  most  firmly 
United, 

*'  If  our  deserts  were  any  way  an- 
swerable to  the  great  expectation  of 
your  good  proceedings,  we  might  widi 
more  boldness  accomplish  the  request 
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of  your  kind  lelters,  whereby  it  pleaseth 
you  to  interest  us  in  the  lionovirof  your 
actions,  which  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge for  a  great  courttjsie  and  kind- 
ness (a  thinof  proper  to  you,  in  all  your 
courses  and  endeavours),  and  repute  it 
a  jjreat  honour  intended  towards  our- 
selves :  in  respect  whereof,  we  yield, 
with  all  good  will,  to  that  which  your 
honourable  letter:*  import,  as  your  kind- 
ness, and  the  bond  of  our  ancient  amity 
and  league,  requireth  and  deservelh* 
"  Your  assured  Friend, 
**  The  State  of  Templaria. 

From  Templaria,  the  18th  of 
December,  1594." 

For  perpetuating  the  renown  of  the 
worshipfulSocieiy  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  respect 
of  their  Christmas  Prince,  and  to  extend 
the  fame  of  the  officers  of  his  Court,  their 
names  and  offices  are  here  set  forth. 

TiTR  Order   of  the  Frincc  of  Peer- 
vooLt:*&  proceedings  with  his  O^cm  and 
Atttmlunts  tit    his  Honortihle   Inthron* 
isfttion  ;  icttich  was  likewise  observed  in 
all  his  Soietftn  Marches  on  Grand  Daifs^ 
und  like  occaiions ;  which  place,  every 
offictr  did  dnl^  attend^  dwing  the  reign 
qjf  his  Highnesses  Uovemment* 
A  Marshal  I   f  A  Marshall 
Trumpets   J    (   Trumpets 
Pursuivant  at  Arms        «         I^tti/^. 
Townsmen   in  the\  (Yeomen  of  iha 
Prince's  Livery,      ^  ?  Guanl,  thre* 
with  llalberts  >  C  couples 

Captain  of  the  Guard  Grimes 

Baron  of  the  Grand  Port  ,         Dudley 
Baron  of  the  Base  Port  .  Granie 

Gentlemen  for  Entertainment 

three  couples       .  Bing^e,  Zls, 

Baron  of  the  Petty  Port  ,  WiUiums 

Baron  of  the  New  Port    ,         hovel 
Gentlemen  for  Entertainment   Wentworth 
three  couples  Zukendcn 

Fmrtti 
Lieutenant  of  the  Pensiont r9   Toitstal^ 
Gentlemen- Pensioners,  twelve  couples, 
viz* 

Rolts 
Anderson 
Glaseott 
Elken 


Dcnisoti 
cum  reli^uii 


iMicson 

DciHTCUJf 

StupUton 

Daniel 

Chief  Kanjjer,  and  Master 

of  the  Game  .         .         Farrcit 

Master  of  t!ie  Revels  ,  .    Lambert 

Waster  of  the  Uevellen  .  J  every 

Captain  of  the  Pensionen  ,  Cooke 

Stfvef  .         *  .  Archer 


Can-er 

Another  Server 

(.'up-bearer 

Groom- porter 

Sheriff       , 

Clerk  of  the  Council  . 

Clerk  of  the  Parliament 

Clerk  of  the  Crown    , 

Orator 

Recorder   . 

Solicitor     , 

Serjeant 

Speaker  of  the  Parliament 

Commissary 

Attorney 

Serjeant 

Master  of  the  Requests  I      > 

Chiincellor  of  the  Exchequer  hutt 

Master  of  the  Wards  and  Idiots  FJli$ 

Reader        .        .         ,         ,  Volfb 

Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer .         .         *         . 

Master  of  the  Rolls      . 

Lord  Chief  Baron  of  th«  Com- 
mon Pleas 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Prince*s  Bench 

Master  of  the  Ordnance 

Lieutenant  of  t!ie  Tower 

Master  of  the  Jewel-house   . 

Treasurer  of  the  Household. 

Knight  Marsha! 

IVIaster  of  the  Wardrobe 

Comptrol  ler  of  the  Household  Bouthe 

Bishop  of  St*  Giles's  in  the 
Fields      .         .         ,         . 

Steward  of  the  Household    . 

Lord  Warden  of  tite  four 
Ports       .... 

Secretary  of  State 

Lord  AdrrJral 

Lord  Treasurer    . 

Lord  Great  Chamberbin 

Lord  High  Constable 

Lord  Marshal 

Lord  Privy  SeaL 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
Household 

Lord  High  Steward     . 

Lord  Chancellor 

Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
in  Holborn 

Serjeant  at  Arms,  with  the 
Mace      .... 

Gentleman- Usher 

The  Shield  of  Pegasus,  for 
the  Inner  Temple    . 

Serjeant  at  Arms,  with  the 
Sword     .         . 

Gentleman- Csher 


Bri^s 
Metlen 

Crew 

Fittiriiik 

Lloyd 

Darkn 

SmUk 

BeU 

County 


Dandye     ^M 
Smith         ™ 

Dompwti 
J&nei 

C^cUl  (R.) 
^lorrey 

SouihwifTik 

Knaplock  ^1 
Lamphtw 

Markham 
Kempe 

Johnson      ^H 

Btah  " 

Fltmming 
Ch€viii 

Seevingion 
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Tlie  Shield  of  the  Griffin, 
for  Grays  Idd  .   Wickliffe 

The  King  at  Arms      .         .  PerkUuon 

The    Great   Sliield    of    the 
Prince's  Arms  .  Cobletf 

The  Prikce  of  P£erpoole  Helmes 

A  Page  of  Honour       .         .   Wandforde 

Geatlemen    of    the    Privy- 
Chamber,  six  couples 

A  Pige  of  Honour  .  Butler  (R,) 

Vice-Chamberlain  .  Butler  (T.) 

Master  of  the  Horse    .        .  Fitz-Hugh 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  three 
couples 

Townsmen  in  Liveries' 

The  Family,  and  Followers. 

Upon  the  20th  day  of  December,  being 
St  Thomas's  Eve,  the  Prince,  with  all  his 
train  in  order,  as  above  set  down,  marched 
from  his  lodging  to  the  great  hall,  and 
there  took  his  place  on  his  throne,  under  a 
rich  cloth  of  state :  bis  counsellors  and 
neat  lords  were  placed  about  him,  and 
wEbre  him.  Below  the  half-place,  at  a 
Mef  sat  his  learned  council  and  lawyers ; 
Ae  rest  of  the  officers  and  attendants  took 
their  proper  places,  as  belonged  to  their 
condition. 

Then,  the  trumpets  having  upon  com- 
mand sounded  thrice,  the  King  at  Arms, 
in  bis  rich  surcoat  of  arms,  stood  forth 
before  the  Prince,  and  proclaimed  his 
style  as  followeth : — 

"By  the  sacred  laws  of  arms,  and 

authorized    ceremonies    of    the    same 

(maugre  the  conceit  of  any  malcontent), 

I    do    pronounce   my   sovereign    liege 

lord.  Sir  Hekry,  rightfully  to  be  the 

high  and  mighty  Prince  of  Peerpoole, 

Arch-duke  of  Stapulia  and  Bernard ia, 

Duke  of  the  High  and  Nether  Holborn, 

Marquis  of  St.  Giles's  and  Tottenham, 

Count    Palatine    of   Bloomsbury   and 

Clerkenwell,  Great  Lord  of  the  cantons 

of  Islington,  &c.,  Knight  of  the  most 

honourable  Order  of  the  Helmet,  and 

Sovereign  of  the  same.*' 

Alter  this  proclamation,   the   trumpet 

sounded    agam;    and   then   entered   the 

Prince's  Champion,  in  complete  armour, 

on  horseback,  and  so  came  riding  round 

about  the  fire,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 

Hall    staid,  and  made  his  challenge   in 

these  words  following  : — 

**  If  there  be  any  man  of  iiigh  degree, 
or  low,  that  will  say  that  my  Sovereign 
is  not  rightly  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  as 
by  his  King  at  Arms  right  now  hath 
been  proclaimed,  I  am  ready  here  to 


maintain  that  he  lieth  as  a  false  traitor ; 
and  I  do  challenge,  in  combat,  to  fight 
with  him,  either  now,  or  at  any  time  or 

Flace  appointed.  And,  in  token  hereof, 
gage  my  gauntlet,  as  the  Prince's  true 
Knight,  and  his  Champion/' 
When  the  champion  had  thus  made  his 
challenge,  he  departed :  the  trumpets 
were  commanded  to  sound,  and  the  King 
at  Arms  blazoned  his  highness's  arms,  as 
followetli : — 

"The  most  mighty  Prince  of  Peer- 
poole, &c.,  beareth  the  shield  of  the 
highest  Jupiter.  In  point,  a  sacred  Im- 
perial Diadem,  safely  guarded  by  the 
nelmet  of  the  gieat  Goddess  Pallas, 
from  the  violence  of  the  darts,  bullets, 
and  bolts  of  Saturn,  Momus,  and  the 
Idiot :  all  environed  with  the  ribands  of 
loyalty,  having  a  pendant  of  the  most 
heroical  Order  of  Knighthood  of  the 
Helmet ;  the  word  hereunto,  Sic  vertus 
honorem.  For  his  Highness's  crest,  the 
glorious  planet  Sol,  coursing  through 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  on  a 
celestial  globe,  moved  upon  the  two 
poles,  arctic  and  antarctic ;  with  this 
motto,  Dum  totum  peragruverit  orbem. 
All  set  upon  a  chaphew  :  Mars  turned 
up,  Luna  mantelled.  Sapphire  doubled. 
Pearl,  supported  by  two  anciently  re- 
nowned and  glorious  griffins,  which  have 
been  always  in  league  with  the  honour- 
able Pegasus." 

The  conceit  hereof  was  to  show  that 
the  Prince,  whose  private  arms  were  three 
helmets,  should  defend  his  honor  by 
virtue,  from  reprehensions  of  mal-con tents, 
carpers,  and  fools.  The  riband  of  blue, 
with  a  helmet  pendant,  in  imitation  of 
St.  George.  In  his  crest,  his  government 
for  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas  was  re- 
sembled to  the  sun's  passing  the  twelve 
signs,  though  the  Prince's  course  had 
some  odd  degrees  beyond  that  time :  but 
he  was  wholly  supported  by  the  griffins ; 
for  Grays-Inn  gentlemen,  and  not  the 
treasure  of  the  house,  was  charged. 

After  these  things  thus  done,  the  attorney 
stood  up  and  made  a  speech  of  gratulation 
to  the  Prince,  and  therein  showed  the  sin- 
gular perfections  of  his  sovereign ;  whereby 
he  took  occasion  also  to  move  the  sub- 
jects to  be  forward  to  perform  all  obe- 
dience and  service  to  his  excellency  ;  as 
also  to  furnish  his  wants,  if  it  were  re- 
quisite; and,  in  a  word,  persuaded  the 
people  that  they  were  happy  in  having 
such  a  prince  to  rule  over  them.  He 
likewise  assured  the  prince  that  he  also 
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wai  most  bappy  id  having  rule  over  iuch 
dutiful  and  lovm^  iubjecH,  I  hat  would 
not  think  any  thing,  w^re  it  lands  goods, 
or  life,  too  dear  to  be  at  his  highness*s 
command  and  service. 

To  wliich  his  highness  made  answer, 
**  That  he  did  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
deeply  bound  to  their  merits,  and  in  that 
regard  did  promise  that  he  would  be  a 
gracious  and  loving  prince  to  so  well  de* 
serving  subjects."  And  concluded  with 
good  liking  and  commendations  of  their 
proceedings. 

Then  the  solicitor,  having  certain  great 
old  books  and  records  lying  before  him, 
made  this  speech  lo  hi*  honor  ai  fol- 
io weth  : — 

"  Most  Excellent  Prince, 

**  High  superjority  and 
dominion  if  illustrated  and  adorned  by 
the  humble  sendees  of  noble  and  mighty 
personages :  and  therefore,  amidst  the 
garland  of  your  royalties  of  your  crown, 
this  is  a  principal  flower,  lliat  in  your 
provinces  and  territories  divers  mighty 
and  puissant  potentates  are  your  homagers 
and  vassals ;  and,  although  in^nite  are  your 
feodaries,  which  by  their  tenures  do  per^ 
form  royal  service  to  your  sacred  person, 
pay  huge  sums  into  your  treasury  and  ex- 
chequer, and  mam  tain  whole  legions  for 
the  defence  of  your  country  ;  yet  some 
special  persons  there  are,  charged  by  their 
tenures  lo  do  special  service  ;it  this  your 
glorious  inthronixalion ;  whose  tenures, 
for  their  strangeness,  are  admirable;  for 
their  value,  inestimable  ;  and  for  ihetr 
wortiiiness,  incomparable;  I  lie  particulars 
whereof  do  liere  appear  in  your  excel- 
leocy's  records,  in  the  book  of  Dooms-  day^ 
remaining  in  your  exchequer,  in  the  50ih 
and  50€lh  chest  there." 

**  The  ruanci  of  such  Uomogers  and 
Tributaries  tti  hufd  uny  Si^nioricSj  Lord- 
ghiptf  iMJtds^  Priviitf^fSf  or  JJhertkt 
under  his  iiimourt  and  the  Tenures  and 
Services  behnging  to  the  same^  as  Jol' 
lowttk  *•— 

"Alfonso  de  Stapulia, and  DaTillo de 
Bernardia,  hold  the  arched ukedoms  of 
Siapulia  and  Bernardia  of  the  Prince  of 
Peerpoole,  by  grand  serjeaniry,  and 
castle-guard  of  the  castles  of  Sta  pul  la  and 
Bernardia,  and  to  right  and  relieve  all 
wants  and  wrongs  of  all  ladies,  mnirons, 
and  maids,  within  the  saidarch^dudiy ; 
and  renderings  on  the  day  of  his  excel- 
lency's coronauon,  a  coronet  uf  gold, 
and  yearly  five  hundred  millions,  sier- 


"  Marotto  MarquariHo,  de  Holbom, 
holdetli  tixe  manors  of  High  and 
Nether  Holborn  by  Comage  in  Capite^ 
bt  the  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  and  reti- 
dering  on  the  day  of  his  honours  coro* 
nation,  for  every  of  llie  prince's  pen- 
sioners, one  milk-white  doe,  to  be  be- 
st oued  on  them  by  the  prince,  for  a 
favour,  or  new-ycarVnight-gift ;  and 
reiideriog  yearly  two  hundred  miUions 
sterling. 

*^Lucy  Negro,  Abbess  de  Clerkeiv 
well,  holdeth  the  nunnery  of  Cierken- 
W(:ll^  wnih  the  laridi  and  privileges 
thereunto  belonging,  of  the  Prince  of 
Pei^rpoole  by  night-service  in  Cauda, 
and  to  find  a  choir  of  nuns,  with  burning 
lamps,  to  chant  Fiacebo  lo  the  gentle- 
men of  the  prince's  privy- chamber,  on 
the  day  of  his  excellency  s  coronation. 

"  HuHiano  de  St.  Giles's  holdetb  ibe 
town  of  St.  Giles's  by  cornage  in  Cauda, 
of  the  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  and  ren- 
dering, on  the  day  of  his  excellency's 
coToniition,  two  ambling  easie  paced 
gennt5ts,  for  the  prince's  two  pages  of 
lion  our,  and  rendering  yearly  two 
hundred  millions  sterling. 

"Cornel  ius  Combaldus,  de  Tottenham, 
boldttfi  the  grange  of  Tottenham  of  the 
Prince  of  Peerpoole,  in  free  and  com- 
mon soccage,  by  the  twenty- fourth  part 
of  a  night's  fee,  and  by  yielding  yearly 
four  quarters  of  r)'e,  and  threescore 
double  duckets  on  the  feast  of  St.  Pan- 
eras. 

*'  Bartholomew  de  Bloomsbury  hold- 
eth a  thousand  hides  in  Bloomsbury,  of 
the  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  by  escuage 
m  certain,  and  rendering,  on  the  day  of 
his  excellency's  coronation,  a  ring  lobe 
run  at  by  the  knights  of  the  princess 
band,  and  the  mark  to  be  his  trophy 
that  shall  he  adjudged  the  bravest 
courser;  and  rendering  yearly  fifty 
millions  sterling.  ^_ 

"  Amarillo  de  Paddington  holdeth  ii^| 
hundred  ox*gangs  of  land  in  Paddin^^H 
ton,  of  the  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  by 
peity-serjeantr)',  that  when  the  prince 
maketh  a  voyage  royal  against  the 
Am  a  ions,  to  subdue  and  bring  them 
under,  he  do  find,  at  his  own  charge, 
a  lliousand  men,  well  furnished  with 
long  and  strong  morri^-pikes,  black 
bills,  or  halheris,  with  morians  on  their 
heads  ;  and  rendering  yearly  four  hun- 
dred millions  sterling. 

**  Bawdwinc  de  Islington  holdeth 
the  town  of  Islington  of  the  Prince  of 
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PceqKwlt,  by  grand-seaijeantry  ;  and 
lenderingy  at  the  oorouation  of  his 
iKNioury  oiM  hundred  thoiuand  iniUions 
•terling. 

«<  Jordano  Surtano  de  Kentish  Town 
holdeth  the  canton  of  Kentish  Town  of 
the  Prince  of  Peeq>oole,  in  tail-general, 
at  the  will  of  the  said  prince,  as  of  his 
manor  of  Deep  Inn,  in  his  province  of 
Islington  by  the  veirge,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  said  manor;  that 
when  any  of  the  prince*s  officers  or 
fiuDiIy  do  resort  thither  for  change  of 
UTy  or  else  variety  of  diet,  as  weary  of 
court^life,  and  such  provision,  be  do 
provide  for  a  mess  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guardy  or  anv  of  the  black-guard,  or 
sach  like,  inferior  officer  so  coming, 
eight  loins  of  mutton,  which  are  sound, 
w&l  fied,  and  not  infectious;  and  for 
gentleman-pensioner,  or  other  of 


every 
good 


quality,  coneys,  pigeons,  chickens, 
or  such  dainty  morsel.  But  the  said 
Jordano  is  not  bound  by  his  tenure  to 
boil,  roast,  or  bake  the  same,  or  meddle 
fbrther  than  the  bare  delivery  of  the 
•aid  cates,  and  so  to  leave  them  to  the 
handling,  dressing,  and  breaking  up  of 
themseWes :  and  rendering  for  a  fine  to 
the  prince  one  thousand  five  hundred 
marks. 

**  Markasius  Burticanus  and  Hiero- 
nymus  Paludensis  de  Knightsbridge  do 
bold  the  village  of  Knightsbridge,  with 
the  appurtenances  in  Knightsbridge,  of 
the  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  by  villenage 
in  bare  tenure,  that  they  two  shall  jointly 
find  three  hundred  and  fifty  able  and 
sufficient  labouring  men,  with  instru- 
ments and  tools  necessary  for  the  making 
clean  of  all  channels,  sinks,  creeks,  and 
gutters  within  all  the  cities  of  his 
bighness*s  dominions,  and  also  shall 
cleanse  and  keep  clean  all,  and  all 
manner  of  ponds,  puddles,  dams,  springs, 
locks,  runlets,  becks,  water-gates,  slimes, 
passages,  strait  entrances,  and  dan- 
gerous quagmires,  and  also  shall  repair 
and  mend  all  common  low  and  high 
ways,  by  laying  stones  in  the  pits  and 
naughty  places  thereof;  and  abo  that 
they  do  not  suffer  the  aforesaid  places 
to  go  to  decay  through  their  default, 
and  lack  of  looking  unto,  or  neglect  of 
doing  their  parts  and  duties  therein/' 

The  tenures  being  thus  read  by  the  so- 
licitor, then  were  called  by  their  names 
those  homagers  that  were  to  perform  their 
services  according  to  their  tenures. 


Upon  the  summons  given,  Alfbnso  de 
Stapulia  and  Davillo  de  Bernard  la  camo 
to  the  prince's  footstool,  and  oficred  a 
coronet  according  to  their  service,  and  did 
homage  to  his  highness  in  solemn  manner^ 
kneeling  according  to  the  order  in  such 
cases  accustomed.  The  rest  that  appeared 
were  deferred  to  better  leisure,  and  they 
that  made  default  were  fined  at  great 
sums,  and  their  default  recorded. 

Then  was  a  parliament  summoned, 
but  by  reason  that  some  special  officers 
were  compelled  to  be  absent,  without 
whose  presence  it  could  not  be  holden — 
it  did  not  meet.  Yet  was  a  subsidy 
raised  of  the  commons  towards  the  sup- 
port of  his  highness's  port  and  sports;  and 
a  general  and  free  pardon  was  issued,  ex- 
cept for  manifold  offences  therein  set 
forth  [as  the  same  doth  at  large  in  print 
appear] ;  on  which  pardon  having  been 
read  by  the  solicitor,  the  prince  made  a 
speech,  wherein  he  gave  his  subjects  to 
understand  that,  although  in  clemency  he 
pardoned  all  offences  to  that  present  time, 
yet  he  meant  not  to  give  occasion  of  pre- 
sumption in  breaking  his  laws,  and  the 
customs  of  his  dominions  and  government. 
In  this  speech  he  desired  that  the  wronged 
should  make  their  causes  known  to  him- 
self by  petition  to  the  master  of  requests : 
and  he  excused  the  causes  of  the  great 
taxes  and  sums  of  money  that  were  levied; 
because  his  predecessors  had  not  left  his 
coffers  full  ot  treasure,  nor  his  crown  fur- 
nished as  became  the  dignity  of  so  great  a 
prince.  j- 

Then  his  highness  called  for  the  master 
of  the  revels,  and  willed  him  to  pass  the 
time  in  dancing  :  so  his  gentlemen-pen- 
sioners and  attendants,  very  gallantly  ap^ 
pointed  in  thirty  couples,  danced  the  old 
measures,  and  their  galliards,  and  other 
kinds  of  dances,  revelling  till  it  was  very 
late ;  and  so  spent  the  rest  of  their  per- 
formance in  those  exercises,  until  it  pleased 
his  honor  to  depart  to  his  lodging  with 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  his  attendants  in 
order  as  before  set  forth. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
grand  night;  the  performances  whereof 
increased  expectation  of  great  things  to 
ensue :  insomuch  that  it  urged  to  greater 
state  than  was  at  the  first  intended.  And 
therefore,  besides  all  the  sumptuous  service 
that  was  continually  done  the  prince  in 
a  princely  manner,  and  besides  the  usual 
daily  revels  and  sports,  divers  grand 
nights  were  appointea  for  the  reception  of 
strangers  to  the  pastimes  and  sports* 


Upon  iHe  next  grand  night,  being  In- 
Docent^c  Day  at  night,  there  was  a  fn'i^t 
presence  of  lords,  ladies,  and  worship- 
ful perionages,  ex  pec  tun  t  of  ii  notable 
performance,  whicli  had  been  intended; 
but  the  niuliitude  was^o  exceedingly  great 
that  there  was  no  convenient  roora  for 
those  that  were  to  be  llie  actors^  by  reason 
whereof,  very  good  invenlioiis  and  con- 
ceits could  not  have  opportunity  to  be 
applauded,  which  otherwise  would  have 
yielded  great  content  to  the  beholders. 

Upon  which  night  the  Inner  Temple, 
t>ie  ancifnt  friend  and  ally  of  Grays  Inn, 
sent  itA  Ambassador  to  the  Prince,  as  from 
Frederick  Templariua^  iheir  Emperor,  who 
was  then  busied  in  his  watii  against  the 
Tnrk.  The  ambassador  caoie  to  the 
court  of  Graya,  very  gallantly  appointed, 
and  attended  by  a  great  number  of  brave 
^enilenien,  about  nine  o^clock  at  night. 
Upon  whose  coming  thither,  ilie  king  at 
arms  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  prince, 
then  silting  in  liis  chair  of  state,  and 
showed  thai  the  Templarian  ambassador 
ieemed  to  be  of  very  good  sort,  because 
so  well  attended  ;  and  his  highness  ordered 
certain  of  lii^  nobles  and  lords  to  conduct 
him  mio  the  htill.  So  he  was  brought 
into  the  presence  with  sound  of  trampets, 
the  king  at  arms  and  lords  of  poripoole 
marching  before  him  in  order;  and  he 
was  graciously  received  by  the  prince,  and 
placed  in  a  chair  beside  hh  highness. 
But,  before  the  Templarian  ambassador 
took  his  seat,  he  marie  a  speech  to  the 
prince,  wherein  he  declared  that  his  high- 
nesses great  renown  was  famed  throughout 
all  the  world,  and  had  reached  tive  ears  of 
liis  sovereign  master,  Krt;derick  Tenipla' 
hus,  while  tlien  warring  beyond  sea,  who 
bad  tent  him  his  ambassador  to  reside  at 
his  excellency**  court,  which  function,  the 
ambassador  said,  he  was  the  more  willing 
io  accorapUsh,  because  the  state  of  Graya 
had  ^ced  Templana  with  an  ambassador 
about  thirty  years  before,  upon  like  occa- 
sion* 

To  which  speech  the  prince  of  Graya 
snmde  suitable  answer,  with  com  mend  a- 
lions  and  welcome  to  the  ambassador  and 
his  favoriie-s  for  their  master  s  sake,  and 
their  own  good  deserts  and  condition. 

When  the  ambassador  was  seated,  and 
tometlitog  notable  was  to  be  performed 
for  disport  and  delight,  thexe  aros«  such 
a  disordered  tumult,  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  effect  that  which  was  de- 
ugoed  i  ioasro^ucU  as  a  great  numtier  of 
worshipful  personages  would  ni*v  be  dis- 


placed, from  the  stage,  together  with  j 
gentlewomen  whose  sex  did  privilegt  H 
ihem ;  and  though  the  prince  and  hm  ^ 
officers  etideavoured  a  retonnution,  yet 
there  was  no  hope  of  redress  for  the  pre- 
sent. And  the  lord  ambassador  and  liis 
train  thought  that  they  were  not  so  kindly 
entertained  as  they  expected,  and  there^.^^ 
upon  would  not  stay  lon;^er  at  that  time^^l 
but  f quitted  the  presence  discontented  and 
displeJised.  After  their  departure,  so 
much  of  the  throng  and  tumults  dtd  cod- 
tinue,  as  to  disorder  and  confound  any 
good  inventions.  In  regard  whereof,  as 
also  because  the  sporL!»  iutt^nded  were 
especially  for  honorable  entertaiumeni 
of  the  Templarians,  it  was  thought  good 
not  to  a.tlenipt  any thiug of  account,  except 
dancing  and  revelling  with  gentlewomen. 
And  after  <«uch  sports  a  comedy  of  errors 
(like  to  Flautus,  his  Menechmus,)  was 
played  by  the  players.  So  tliat  night 
begun  and  continued  to  tlieend  in  nothing 
but  confusion  and  errors;  whereupon,  it 
was  aftertvards  called  "  The  Nighi  of 
Erroi-s/' 

This  mischance  was  a  great  discourage> 
ment  and  disparagement  to  the  stale  of 
Graya,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  lawyers 
of  the  prince's  council,  on  the  next  night 
after  the  revels,  lo  read  a  commission  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  directing  cciiain 
noblemen  and  lords  of  his  highness's 
council  to  cause  enquiry  of  the  gieat  dis- 
orders aud  abuses  done  and  committed, 
and  of  certain  sorceries,  enchant menls, 
and  witchcraft  the  night  before,  whereby 
there  were  raised  great  hurley-burlies, 
crowds,  errors,  confusions,  irain  repre- 
sentations and  shows,  to  the  utter  dis- 
credit of  the  state,  and  to  the  great 
damage  of  his  highnesses  dominion  of 
PortpooL 

The  next  night  judgments  were  pre- 
ferred by  the  o nice rs  of  the  crown,  setting 
forth  that  a  certain  sorcerer  or  conjurer, 
then  prisoner,  had  caused  a  stage  to  be 
built,  and  certain  scaffolds  to  be  teated, 
and  expectations  raised,  and  had  also 
caused  divers  ladies,  gentlemen,  and 
others,  of  good  condition,  to  be  invited  to 
the  sports,  and  they,  and  the  state  of  Tern- 
plaria,  to  be  disgraced  and  disappointed, 
by  the  bringing  in  of  crowds,  and  the 
foisting  a  company  of  base  and  common 
fellows,  to  the  confusion  of  the  state,  and 
against  the  crown  and  dignity  of  his  sove* 
reign  highness,  the  prince  of  reer(x>ole. 

Whereupon  the  prisoner  so  charged, 
being    arraigned    at    the    bar»    humbly 
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demeaned  himself  to  the  prince,  and  pre- 
lented  a  petition^  which  was  read  hy  the 
master  ot  the  requests,  and  set  forth  that 
the  attorney  and  solicitor,  by  means  of 
certain  law-stuff,  had  coDfounded  his 
bi^iness  and  the  court,  to  believe  that 
those  things  which  they  saw  and  perceived 
to  have  been  in  very  deed  done  the  night 
before,  were  nothing  else  but  fond  illu- 
sions, fancies,  dreams,  and  enchantments ; 
and  that  the  fault  was  in  the  negligence  of 
the  prince's  council  and  great  officers  of 
state,  by  whose  advice  the  state  was  mis- 
governed ;  in  proof  whereof,  he  cited 
instances,  coupled  with  allegations  not  to 
be  denied.  This  was  deemed  a  quick 
boldness,  and  gave  great  offence  to  his 
highness's  government :  but,  in  the  end, 
the  prisoner  was  freed  and  pardoned,  and 
those  that  were  concerned  in  the  draught 
of  the  petition  were  committed  to  the 
tower.  The  law  sports  of  this  night,  in 
the  state  of  Graya,  being  thus  ended, 
consultation  was  forthwith  held,  for  im- 
mediate reform  in  the  prince's  council, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  graver  councils 
should  take  place,  and  good  order  be 
maintained :  to  which  end  a  watch  and 
ward  was  ordained  at  the  four  ports,  with 
wfaifflers  under  the  four  barons,  and  the 
tord  warden  to  oversee  all,  so  that  none 
but  of  good  quality  might  be  admitted  to 
the  court. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  at  night,  there 
was  an  honorable  presence  from  the 
court  of  her  majesty,  of  great  and  noble 
personages,  who  came  by  invitation  to  the 
prince ;  namely,  the  Right  Honorable, 
the  lord  Keeper,  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury, 
Cnmberland,  Northumberland,  Southamp- 
ton, and  Essex  ;  the  lords  Bathurst, 
Windsor,  Mountioy,  Sheffield,  Compton, 
Rich,  Burleigh,  Mounteagle,  and  the  lord 
Thomas  Howaid ;  Sir  Thomas  Heneage, 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  knights,  ladies,  and  worshipful  person- 
ages ;  all  of  whom  were  disposed  in 
honorable  and  convenient  places,  to 
their  great  liking  and  content. 

VVl^n  all  were  so  placed,  and  settled 
in  right  order,  the  prince  entered  with  his 
wonted  state,  and  ascended  his  throne  at 
the  high  end  of  the  hall,  under  his  high- 
ness's arms :  after  him  came  the  ambassador 
of  Templaria,  with  bis  train  likewise,  and 
was  placed  by  the  prince  as  he  was  before ; 
his  train  also  had  places  particularly 
assigned  for  them.  Then,  after  variety  of 
ro«sir  was  presented  this  device  : — 


At  the  side  of  the  hall,  behind  th« 
curtain,  was  erected  an  altar  to  the  goddess 
of  Amity ;  her  arch-flamen  stood  ready  to 
attend  the  sacrifice  and  incense  that 
should,  by  her  servants,  be  offered  unto 
her :  round  about  sat  nymphs  and  &iries 
with  instruments  of  music,  and  made 
pleasant  melody  with  viols  and  voices,  in 
praise  of  the  goddess. 

Then  issued,  from  another  room,  the 
first  pair  of  friends,  Theseus  and  Perithous, 
arm  in  arm,  and  offered  incense  upon  the 
altar,  which  shone  and  burned  very  clear; 
which  done,  they  departed. 

There  likewise  came  Achilles  and  Pa* 
troclus;  after  them,  Pylades  and  Orestes; 
then  Scipio  and  Laelius  :  and  all  these  did 
as  the  former,  and  departed. 

Lastly  came  Grains  and  Templarius, 
arm  in  arm,  and  lovingly,  to  the  altar, 
and  offered  their  incense  as  the  rest,  but 
the  goddess  did  not  accept  of  their  service, 
which  appeared  by  the  smoke  and  vapor 
that  choked  the  flame.  Then  the  arch- 
flamen  preferred  certain  mystical  cere- 
monies and  invocations,  and  caused  the 
nymphs  to  sing  hymns  of  pacification  to 
the  goddess,  and  then  the  flame  burnt 
more  clear,  and  continued  longer  in 
brightness  and  shining  to  Grains  and 
Templarius,  than  to  any  of  those  pairs  of 
friends  that  had  gone  before  them ;  and 
so  they  departed. 

Then  the  arch-flamen  pronounced  Grains 
and  Templarius  to  be  as  true  and  perfect 
friends,  and  so  familiarly  united  and  linked 
with  the  bond  and  league  of  sincere  friend- 
ship and  amity,  as  ever  were  Theseus  and 
Perithous,  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Py- 
lades and  Orestes,  or  Scipio  and  Lslius, 
and  did  further  divine  that  this  love 
should  be  perpetual.  And,  lastly,  he 
denounced  any  that  should  seek  to  break 
or  weaken  the  same,  and  foretold  happi- 
ness to  their  friends  ;  and,  with  sweet  and 
pleasant  melody,  the  curtain  was  drawn 
as  at  the  first. 

Thus  was  this  show  ended,  which  was 
devised  that  those  present  might  under^ 
stand  that  the  unkindness  which  was 
growing  betwixt  the  Templarians  and  the 
Grayians,  by  reason  of  the  former  nieht 
of  errors,  was  clean  rooted  out  and  for- 
gotten, and  that  they  were  more  firm 
friends  than  ever. 

The  prince  then  informed  the  ambas- 
sador of  Templaria  that  the  show  had 
contented  him  exceedingly,  because  it 
represented  that  their  ancient  amity  was 
so   flourishing  that  no  friendship  could 
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tqual  tho  lov«  apd  goodwill  of  the  Groyians 
und  Templarians. 

Then  liis  highness  offered  \o  the  lord 
ambassador,  and  certain  of  his  retinue, 
the  knighthood  of  the  helmet ;  and  his 
highness  ordered  his  kin^  at  arms  to  place 
the  Eimbassador  and  his  said  followers, 
and  also  some  of  his  own  court,  thit  they 
might  receive  the  dignity  ;  which  heing 
done,  and  the  roaster  of  the  jewels  at- 
tending with  the  collar  of  the  order,  the 
prince  descended  from  his  chair  of  state, 
and  took  the  collar,  and  put  it  about  the 
lord  ambassadors  neck,  he  kneeling  down 
on  his  Left  knee,  and  said  to  him  *^  Sois 
Chivaler; ''  and  the  like  to  the  resl,  lo  the 
number  of  twenly-four. 

So  the  prince  and  the  lord  ambassador 
took  their  places  again»  in  their  chairs; 
and  the  rest  according  lo  their  condition. 

Then  Helmet,  his  highnesses  king  at 
arms,  stood  forth  before  the  prince  in  his 
surcoat  of  arms,  and  caused  the  trumpets 
to  so n n d ,  and  mad e  th e  fol lowing  speech ; — 

**  Tlie  moat  mighty  and  puissant  prince, 
Sir  Henry,  my  gracious  lord  and  sove- 
reign prince  of  Peerpoole,  Ike.  (setting 
forth  hi^  title  at  length)  hath  heretofore, 
for  the  special  gracing  of  tlie  nobility  of 
his  realm,  and  honouring  the  deserts  ot 
strangers,  his  favourites,  instituted  a  most 
honourable  order  of  knighthood  of  the 
u£i.MCT,  whereof  his  honour  is  sovereign, 
in  memory  of  the  arms  he  bearetli^  wor- 
thily given  to  one  of  his  noble  ancestors, 
many  years  past,  for  saving  the  life  of  his 
then  sovereign  ;  tn  regard  as  the  helmet 
defendeth  the  chiefesi  part  of  the  body, 
the  head,  so  did  he  guard  and  defend  the 
tacred  persort  of  the  prince,  the  head  of 
the  state.  His  highness  at  this  time  had 
made  choice  of  a  number  of  virtuous  and 
noble  personages,  to  admit  them  into  his 
honoumbte  society  ;  whose  good  example 
may  be  a  spur  and  encouragement  lo  the 
young  nobility  of  his  dominions,  to  cause 
thein  to  aspire  to  the  height  of  all  honour- 
able deserts.  To  the  honourable  order 
are  annexed  strict  rules  of  arms,  and  civil 
governmfnt,  religiously  to  be  observed 
by  all  thoie  that  are  admiited  to  this 
dignity.  You,  therefore,  most  noble  gen- 
1 1  era  en,  whom  his  highness  at  this  lime 
lo  greatly  honouretli  with  his  royal  order, 
you  must,  every  one  of  you,  kiss  your 
helmet,  and  thereby  promise  and  vow  to 
obser\'e  and  practise,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
case  shall  require,  shun  and  avoid  all 
those  constitutions  and  ordinances,  which, 
out  of  the  records  of  my  officre  of  arms, 
f  sbsJI  rtsd  unto  vou,'~ 


Then  the  king  at  arms  took  hii  book 
and  turned  to  the  articles  of  Uie  order, 
and  read  them,  thechief  whereof  followeth.j 

*•  Imprwiis.     Every    knight   of   thill 
houourable  order,  whether  he  be  a  na-^^ 
lural   subject >   or  stranger  born,    shall 
promise  never  lo  bear  arms  against  his  , 
highnesses  sacred  person,  nor  his  states  J 
but  to  assist  him  in  all  his  lawful  war% 
and  maintain  all  his  just  pretences  and 
lilies ;  especially  his  highnesses  title  to 
the  land  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope* 

"  Item.  No  knight  of  Uiis  order 
shall,  in  point  of  honour,  resort  to  any 
grammar  rules  out  of  the  books  d€ 
Duf/Zo,  or  such  like,  but  shall,  out  of 
his  own  brave  mind  and  natural  cou- 
rage, deliver  himself  from  scorn,  as  to 
his  own  discretion  shall  seem  convenient. 

**  Item,     No   knight   of  this    order 
shall  be  inquisitive  towards  any  lady  or 
genlleman,  whether  her  beauty  be  En- 
glish or  Italian,  or  whether  with  cai^ 
taking  she  have  added  half-a-foot  to  her 
stature;  but  shall  take  all  lo  the  best. 
Neither  shall  any  knight  of  the  afore- . 
said  order  presume  lo  affirm  that  facet  1 
were  belter  twenty  years  ago  than  Ih^ I 
are  at  this  present  time,  except   sural 
knight  shall  have  passed  three  cliroac- 
terical  years. 

"  Item*     Every  knight  of  ihis  ordef 
is  bound  to  perform  all  requisite  audi 
manly  service,  as  the  case  requireth,  loi.j 
all  ladies  and  gentlemen,  beautiful  b^  j 
nature  or  by  art ;  ever  offering  his  aid 
wiihout  any  demand  thereof :  and,  if  in 
case  he  fail  so  to  do,,  he  shall  be  deemed 
a  match  of  disparagement  to  any  of  hit 
highness's  widows,  or  wards,  female ; 
and  his  excellency  shall  in  justice  for*  ^M 
bear  to  make  any  lender  of  htm  lo  any  ^M 
such  ward  or  widow. 

"  Item.  No  knight  of  this  order 
shall  procure  any  letters  from  his  high- 
ness to  any  widow  or  maid,  for  his 
enablement  and  commendation  to  be 
advanced  to  marriage  ;  but  all  preroga- 
tive, wooing  set  apart»  shall  for  ever 
cease  as  to  any  of  tltese  knights,  and 

shall  be  left  to  the  common  laws  of  th«  

land,  declared  by  the  statute  Quia  clte^M 
tiones  libera  esse  dehcnt.  j 

**  Item,  No  knight  of  this  hoDouf->j 
able  order,  in  case  he  shall  grow  intd  \ 
decay,  shall  procure  from  his  highnesi  | 
relief  and  sustentation,  any  monopolie* 
or  privileges;  except  only  these  Vindti 
following— that  is  to  say»  upon  evtry  ] 
tobacco-pipe  not  being  one  foot  widt, 
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upon  ereiy  lock  that  is  worn^  not  being 
seven  fool  long,  upon  every  health 
that  19  drank^  not  betng  of  a  glass  dve 
feet  deep,  &c. 

**  Item.  No  knight  of  this  order 
shall  put  out  any  mone)  upon  strange 
retoms,  or  performatices  to  be  made  by 
bis  ovrn  person  ',  as  to  hop  up  the  stairs 
to  the  lop  of  St.  Paurs,  without  inter^ 
oissiony  or  any  other  such  Uke  agUities 
or  endurances,  except  it  may  appear 
that  the  same  performances  or  practices 
do  enable  bim  to  some  service  or  em- 
ployment, as  if  he  do  undertake  to  go 
a  journey  backward,  the  same  shall  be 
thought  to  enable  him  to  be  an  ambas- 
sador into  Turkey. 

*•  Item.  No  knight  of  this  order 
that  liath  had  any  license  to  travel  into 
Ibreign  countries,  he  it  by  map,  card, 
sea^  or  land,  aud  bath  returned  from 
thence,  shall  presume,  upon  the  warrant 
of  a  traveller,  to  report  any  extraordi- 
nary rarietie^ ;  as  that  he  hath  ridden 
through  V^enice,  on  horse-back,  post; 
or  that,  in  December,  he  sailed  by  the 
cape  of  Norway ;  or  that  lie  hath  tra- 
velled over  most  part  of  the  countries 
of  Geneva ;  or  such  like  hyperboles, 
contrary  to  the  statute,  Propi erea  quod 
ftu  diver toi  tcrrarum  amhiius  errant  ct 
vaganiur^  he* 

*•  Item.  Every  knight  of  this  order 
shall  do  his  endeavour  to  be  much  in 
the  books  of  ibe  worshipful  citizens  of 
the  principal  city  next  adjoining  to  the 
territories  of  Peerpoole;  and  nc^ne  shall 
unleartiedly,  or  without  looking,  pay 
ready  money  for  any  wares  or  other 
things  pertaining  to  the  gallantness  of 
his  honour's  court,  to  the  iil  example  of 
others »  and  utter  subversion  of  credit 
betwixt  roan  and  man, 

*'  Item.  Every  knight' of  this  order 
shall  endeavour  to  add  conference  and 
eitperience  by  reading ;  and  therefore 
shall  not  only  read  and  peruse  Guizo, 
the  French  Academy,  Galiatto  the  cour- 
tier, Plutarch,  the  Arcadia,  and  the 
Neoterical  writers,  from  time  to  time ; 
bill  also  frequent  the  Theatre,  and  such 
like  places  of  experience;  and  resort 
to  the  better  sort  of  ordinaries  for  con- 
ference, whereby  they  n^ay  not  only 
become  accompUshed  with  civil  con- 
versations, and  able  to  govern  a  table 
witli  discourse,  but  also  sufficient,  tf 
need  be,  to  make  epigrams^  emblems, 
and  other  devices  appertaining  to  his 
honour*!  learned  revels. 


*•  Item.  No  knight  of  this  order, 
in  walking  the  streets  or  other  places 
of  resort,  shall  bear  his  hands  in  liis 
pockets  of  his  great  rolled  hose,  with 
the  Spanish  wheel,  if  it  be  not  eitlier 
to  defend  his  hands  from  llie  cold,  or 
else  to  guard  forty  shillings  stetling, 
being  in  the  s»me  pockets. 

"  iiem.     No   knight   of    this   order 
shall  lay  to  pawn  his  collar  of  knight- 
hood  for  a  hundred  pounds ;  and,  if 
he  do,  he  shall  be  iptofucto  discharged, 
and    it   shall  be   lawful  for   any   man 
whatsoever,  that  will  retain   the  same 
collar  for  the  sum  aforesaid,  forthwith 
to  take  upon  him  the  said  knighthood, 
by  reason  of  a  secret  virtue  in  the  collar ; 
for  in  this  order  it  is  hoiden  for  a  certain 
rule  that  the  knighiliood  folio  wet  h  the 
collar,  and  not  the  collar  the  knighthood. 
"  La,stly,     All    the    knigh(s   of  this 
honourable   order,    and   llie    renowned 
sovereign   of  the  same,  shall  yield  atl 
homage,  loyalty,  unaffected  admiration, 
Qnd  all  humble  service,  of  what  name 
or  condition  soever^  to  the  incompara- 
ble empress  of  the  Fortunate  Island." 
When  the  king  at  arms  had  read  the 
articles  of  the  order  of  the   knighthood, 
and  all  had  taken  (heir  places  as  before, 
there  was  variety  of  concerl-music  :    and 
in    the    mean  while   the   knights   of  the 
order,   who   were  not  strangers,  brought 
into  the  hall  a  running  banquet  in  very 
good  order,  and  gave  it  to  the  prince,  and 
lords,  and  otliers,  strangers,  in  imitation  of 
the  feast   that  belongeth  to  all  such  ho- 
norable institutions. 

This  being  done,  there  was  a  table  set 
in  the  midst  of  the  stage,  before  the 
princess  seat,  and  there  sat  six  of  the 
lords  of  hi»  privy  council,  who  at  that 
time  were  appointed  to  attend  in  council 
the  prince's  leisure*  Then  the  prince 
required  them  to  advise  him  how  he 
should  best  qualify  himself  for  his  future 
government,  and  each  of  them  gave  ad- 
vice, as  appeareth  elsewhere  at  length, 
but  in  brief  lo  the  effect  here  set  forth, — 
The  first  counsellor  advised  war. 
The  second  counsellor  advised  tbt 
study  of  philosophy. 

The  third  counsellor  advised  the  gaining 
of  fame  by  buildings  and  foundations. 

The  fourth  counsellor  advised  absolute- 
ness of  stale  and  treasure. 

The  fifth  counsellor  advised  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  a  gracious  govern  men  I. 

The  sixdt  counsellor  advised  to  imme- 
diate pastimes  and  sports. 
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The  pdooe,  t»etng  unresolvefi  how  lo 
deterTuine  nmid«il  such  vanity  of  weighty 
cotinsel,re3olved  ineaTiwhile  lo  make  choice 
of  ll»e  last  ad  vice  J  and  deliberate  afterwards 
upon  the  rest;  and  he  delivered  a  spee<!h 
to  that  effect,  and  then  arose  from  his 
speech  to  revel,  and  took  a  lady  to  dance 
withal,  as  likewise  did  the  lord  am  has- 
sador,  and  the  pensioaera  and  courtiers  ; 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  night  was  passed 
in  such  pastimes,  which,  being  careftilty 
conducted,  did  so  delight  the  nobility 
and  other  gentle  visitors,  that  Gray  a  reco- 
vered its  lost  dignity,  and  was  held  in 
greater  honor  tban  before. 

Upon  the  following  day,  the  prince, 
attended  by  his  courtiers,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  ambassador  of  Templada, 
with  his  train,  made  a  progress  from  his 
court  of  Graya  to  the  lord  mayor's  house, 
called  Crosby  Place,  in  Bishopsg^tcs 
Street,  whithei  he  liad  been  invited  liy  his 
lordship  to  dinner*  Hii*  highness  was 
bravely  mounted  upon  a  rich  foot-clotli ; 
the  ambassador  like wij$e  riding  near  him  ; 
the  gentlemen  attending  with  the  prince's 
oflicers,  and  the  ambassador's  favourites 
going  before,  and  the  others  coming  be- 
hind the  prince.  Every  one  bad  his 
feather  m  his  cap,  the  Grayans  using 
white,  and  the  Templarians  using  ash- 
colored  fealheris.  The  prince's  attend- 
ants were  lo  the  number  of  fourscore,  all 
bravely  appoitiled,  and  mounted  on  great 
horses,  with  foot-clolhs  according  to  !heir 
rank.  Thus  they  rode  very  gallamly 
from  Gray's  Inn,  di rough  Chancery  Lane, 
Fleet  Street,  aiul  so  through  Cheai>side 
and  Cornhill^  lo  Crosby  Place,  where  was 
a  sumptuous  and  costly  dinner  for  the 
prince  and  all  bis  attendants/^with  varieiy 
of  music  and  all  good  entertainment. 
Dinner  being  ended,  the  prince  and  his 
company  revelted  a  while,  and  then  re- 
turned again  in  ibe  same  order  as  he  went ; 
the  streets  being  filled  with  people,  ^ho 
thought  there  had  been  some  great  prince 
in  very  deed  passing  through  the  city. 
This  popular  show  greatly  pleased  the 
lord  mayor  and  his  commonalty^  as  well 
as  the  great  lords,  and  others  of  good  con- 
dition. 

Shortly  after  this  show  the  ambassador 
of  Tero plana  was  gracefully  recalled  to 
pve  an  account  of  his  mission,  and  was 
nonorubly  dismissed,  and  accompanied 
homeward  by  the  nobles  of  Peerpoole, 

TJie  neitt  grand  night  was  uporrTwelfth 


Day^ai  ni^diU  When  the  honourable  and 
worshipful  company  of  lords,  ladies^  and 
knights^  were,  as  at  other  times,  assembled^ 
and  conveniently  placed,  according  to  the  ~ 
condition  ;  and  when  the  prince  was  ( 
throned,  and  the  trumpet  had  sounds 
there  was  presented  a  show  concernii 
his  highness's  slate  and  authority,  taki 
from  the  device  of  the  prince's  arms, 
as  they  were  blazoned  in  the  begmoiDg  i 
his  reign,  by  his  king  at  anns. 

First,  six   knights  of  the  helmet, 
three  others  attired  like  miscreants,  whoa 
on  returning  from  Russia,  they  ,had  : 

firised  and  captured,  for  conspiracy  ag 
lis  highness  s  government,  but  could  not' 
prevail  on  them  to  disclose  their  names. 
Then  entered   two  goddesses.  Virtue  an 
Amity,  who  informed  the  priuce  ibat  ih 
captives   were    Envy,    Malcontent, 
Folly,  whose  attempts  against  the  stale  i 
Giaya  had  been  frustrated  by  these  go 
desses,   who   now   willed   the  knights 
depart  with  the  offer»den«.     On  their  d« 
parture,    \'^irtue    and     Amity    promifr 
support  to  his  highness  against  all 
and   departed  to  pleasant  rausic>     Tbe 
entered  the  six  knights  in  a  stalely  masqu 
and   danced  a  newly  devised  measure | 
and  afterwards  took  to  them  divers  ladie 
and  gentlemen,  and  danced  the  g^lliardij 
and  then  departed  with  music. 

Then  to  uie  sound  of  trumpets  enlep 
the  king  at  arms  to  the  prince,  and  prcs 
claimed  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  J" 
the  mighty  emperor  of  Kussia  and  i 
covy,  on  weighty  affairs  of  slate. 
by  order  of  the  prince,  the  amb 
was  admitted,  anti  he  came  in  the  tttif_ 
of  Russia,  with  two  of  his  own  country 
in  like  hiibiis,  and,  making  his  obeisance, 
humbly  delivered  Uh  letters  of  credence j 
to  the  prince,  who  caused  them  to  be  reajT 
aloud  by  the  king  at  arms ;  and  then 
ambassador  made  his  speech  to  the  | 
soliciting,    on    behalf   of    his    80v« 
succor  from  the  state  of  Gray  a, 
the  Tartars,  and  announcing  the  enli  ^ 
of  a  ship  richly  laden,  as  a  present  to  i 
prince.     To  which   speech    his   bigbiK 
vouchsafed  a  princely  answer ;  and,  the  | 
ambassador  bemg  placed  in  a  chair  ncm 
the  throne,  there  was  served  up  a  runninz  j 
banquet  to  the  prince,  and  the  lords  and  < 
ladies,  and   the  company  present^   with 
variety  of  music. 

Then  entered  a  postboy  with  letters  of 
intelligence   concerning:    the    state,  from  | 
divers  pans  of  his  highnesses  proviiiccs, 
and  delivered  them  to  the  iecretary»  who 
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i  tbe  prince  acquainted  therewith,  and 
ihem  to  be  read  openly  and  pub- 
Ely.  The  hrsi  ktter,  from  the  canton  of 
ghub ridge,  complained  that  certiiin 
eigne rs  took  goods  by  force.  The 
cond  letter,  from  sea,  directed  to  the 
I  Uigh  adniiralf  advised  of  an  invasion  of 
i>le  by  an  armada  of  ama^ons; 
iters  from  Stapulia  and  Bernardia, 
I  Low  Holborttj  informed  of  plots  and 
ition>  and  insurrection  ni  those  parts. 
Iter  these  letters  were  read,  the  prince 
de  a  long  speech^  complaining  of  the 
of  Win  government,  and  appointed 
n  lords  to  suppress  these  dtsoideri, 
then  declared  his  intention  of  going 
Russia.  Then,  at  the  end  of  his 
bt  the  prince,  for  his  farewell,  took  a 
dy  to  dance,  and  the  rest  of  the  courtiers 
n«oried  with  l.idies,  and  danced  in  like 
oner;  dnd,when  the  revel  was  finished, 
prince  departed  on  \xh  journey  to 
~'  ,  and  Uie  court  broke  up. 

Hi^  highness  remained  in  Russia  until 
ndlemas,  and  after  glorious  conquests, 
br  which  his  subjects  were  advised^  tht-y 
l^rposed  to  prepare  for  him  a  Iriuraphnnt 
ifce^Uon  when  he  should  return.  But 
tkete  good  intentions  were  frustrated  by 
iW  readers  and  ancients,  who  (on  account 
of  ihe  term)  had  caused  the  scaflbld  in 
the  ball  (of  Grays  Inn)  lo  be  taken  away 
and  enjoined  that  they  should  not  be 
rebuilt.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  djs- 
romfi lure,  order  was  taken  by  the  prince's 
f.ahful  adherents  to  make  his  arrival 
knowrn,  by  an  ingenious  device  as  fol- 
ioweth : — 

Upon  the  2dth  of  January,  the  readers 

and  all  the  society  of  the  Inn  being  seated 

at   dinner   in    the    hall,   there    suddenly 

*ounded  a  trumpet,  and,  after  thu  third 

blast,    the   king  at  arms   entered   in  the 

aidst  and  proclaimed  the  style  and  title 

'  his  stivereitpii  lord  Sir  Henry,  tlie  right 

xcellent   and   all-conquering    Prince   of 

portpoole,   and   in  his   highness's   nam£ 

Icommanded  all  his  officers,  knights,  pen- 

Isiooers,  and  subjects  to  attend  Ins  person 

fat  his  port  of  Blackwallia  on  the  nrnt  of 

Tebruary,  there  to   perfortu  all  offices  of 

Qce  and  subjection  as  became  tlieir 

^   ^y  to  so  gracious  a  sovereign. 

"When  the  cojnmg  of  the  prince  from 

was  thu*>  noised    abroad,  and   it 

&rne  known  that  his  highness  would 

ome  up  the  Thames  by  Greenwich,  where 

llhe  queen  (Elizabeth)  then  held  her  court, 

wai  expected  that  bis  highness  would 


land  tiiere  and  do  homage  to  her  majesty 
of  England,  and  the  rather  because  in 
Christmas  there  was  expectation  of  his 
going  thither  to  offer  some  pastime,  which 
he  had  not  done. 

Upon  the  first  of  February  the  prince 
and  his  train  came  in  gallant  ahow  upon 
the  river  Thames,  and  were  met  at  Black- 
wall,  where,  being  so  near  his  own  1  em- 
lories,  he  quitted  his  navy  of  ships  and 
went  with  his  retinue  on  board  fifteen 
barges  gallantly  furnished  with  standards, 
pendants,  flags,  and  streamers.  Every 
barge  had  music  and  trumpets,  and  others 
ordnance  and  ammunition ;  and  thus 
bravely  appointed  they  proceeded  towards 
the  stiiirs  at  Greenwich,  where  the  ord* 
nance  vvas  discharged,  and  die  whole  fleet 
sailed  round  about ;  and  the  second  time, 
when  the  admiral,  in  which  the  prince 
was,  came  directly  before  the  court  stairs^ 
his  highnessdes patched  two  gentlemen  with 
the  following  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  UeneagOi 
then  there  with  her  majesty, 
"  Henry,  Prince  of  Portpoule,  to  Ihe  Right 

Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Heneage, 
**  Most  Honourable  Knight, 

**  I  have  now  accomplished 
a  most  tedious  and  hazardous  journey, 
though  very  honourable,  into  Russia,  and 
returning  within  the  view  of  the  court  of 
your  renow  ned  queen,  ray  gracious  sove- 
reign, to  wl^om  I  acknowledge  homage 
and  service^  I  thought  good,  in  pa^ising 
by,  to  kiss  her  sacred  hands,  as  a  tender 
of  the  zeal  and  duty  I  owe  unto  her  ftia- 
jesty;  but,  in  making  the  offer,  1  fcArnd 
my  desire  was  greater  than  the  abili^  of 
my  body,  which,  by  length  of  my  joafney 
and  my  sickness  at  sea,  is  so  weaktned, 
as  it  were  very  dangerous  forme  to  adven- 
ture it*  Therefore,  most  honourable 
friend,  let  me  entreat  you  to  make  my 
humble  excuse  to  her  majesty  for  tins 
present  i  and  to  certify  tier  highness  that 
I  do  hope,  by  the  assistance  of  the  divine 
providence,  to  recover  my  former  strength 
about  Shrovetide  ;  at  which  time  I  intend 
to  repair  to  her  majesty *s  court  (if  it  may 
stand  with  her  gracious  pleasure),  to  offer 
my  service,  and  relate  the  success  of  my 
journey.  And  so  praying  your  honour  to 
return  me  her  majesty *s  answer,  I  wish 
you  all  honour  and  happiness. 

"  Dated  from  ship-board, 

At  our  Ark  of  Vanity ^ 

Tlie  t St  of" February,  1594/- 

The  letter  being  delivered  and  her  ma 
jesly  made  acquainted  with  the  contents 
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she  graciously  ol>serve<l  of  his  highness, 
'♦llialj  if  the  leiier  had  not  excused  his 
passing  by,  he  should  Uskve  done  homage 
before  he  liad  gone  away,  although  he  had 
becD  fi  greater  prince  than  he  was :  yel,^' 
she  said,  "she  liked  his  g:dlaut  shows, 
thai  were  made  at  his  triumphant  return  ;'* 
and  added,  **if  he  should  come  at  ShroTe- 
lide,  he  and  his  followers  should  have 
entertainment  according  to  his  dignity/' 

The  pnnce  and  his  company  coniiooed 
their  course  to  the  Tower,  where,  by  the 
queen^s  command,  he  was  welcomed  with 
a  volley  of  great  ordnance  by  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  I  and,  at  Tower  Hill^  his 
highness'^  landing  was  awaited  by  men 
with  100  choice  and  great  horses,  gallantly 
appointed  for  all  the  company.  So  the 
prince  and  his  company  mounted,  each  of 
[Its  retinue  being  In  order  according  to 
his  office^  with  the  ensign  thereof;  and 
they  rode  gallantly  through  Tower  Street, 
Fenchurch  Street,  Gracechurch  Street, 
Cornhill,  and  St.  Paul's  chtirch-yard, 
where^  at  St.  Pauls  school,  one  of  the 
scholars  entertained  his  highness  with  a 
Latin  oration  (as  set  forth  in  the  prince's 
history),  and  the  prince  rewarded  the 
speaker  bountifully,  and  thanked  all  the 
scholars  for  their  goodwill,  and  marched 
on  his  way  by  Ludgale  and  through  Fleet 
Street,  where,  as  during  the  entire  pro- 
gress, the  streets  were  so  thronged  with 
people  that  there  was  only  room  for  the 
Norsemen  to  pass.  lu  this  slate  his 
highness  arrived  at  Gniy*s  Inn,  where  he 
was  received  with  a  peal  of  ordnance  and 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  all  the] entertain- 
ment that  his  loving  subjects  could  make. 

After  the  prince  had  been  thus  received, 
and  supper  ended,  his  highness  entered 
the  hall  and  danced  und  revelled  among 
the  nobles  of  his  court. 

In  like  manner  the  day  following  was 
spent,  but  there  was  no  performance  because 
of  the  want  of  the  stage  and  scafifolds. 

At  ahrove*lide,  the  prince,  in  discharge 
of  his  promise,  went  with  his  nobles 
to  the  court  of  her  majesty  (queen  Eliza- 
beth), and  represented  certain  sports, con- 
sisting of  a  masque  in  which  the  chief 
characters  were  an  esquire  of  his  highnesses 
company  attended  by  a  Tartarian  page  ; 
Proteus,  a  sea-god,  attended  by  two 
Tritons  ;  Thamesiis  and  Amphilriie,  at- 
tended by  their  sea -nymphs.  These  cha* 
racters  having  delivered  speeches,  Prnieui 
struck  a  rock  of  adamant  with  his  trident, 
and  they  all  eiit«red  the  rock,  and  then 


the  prince  and  seven  knights  issued  from 
the  rock,  richly  attired,  in  couples,  and 
before  every  couple  there  were  two  pigmies 
with  torches.  On  their  first  coming  on  the 
stage,  they  danced  a  newly  devised  mea- 
sure, and  then  took  ladies,  and  with  them 
tliey  danced  galliards,  courants,  and  other 
dances.  Afteiwards  they  danced  another 
new  measure,  at  the  end  whereof,  the 
pigmies  brought  eight  escutcheons  with 
the  masker's  devices  thereon^ and  delii-^red 
them  to  the  esquire,  who  offered  them  to 
her  majesty  ;  which  being  done,  they  took 
their  onler  again,  and,  with  a  new  str  ' 
went  all  into  the  rock  ;  and  there  was  sua 
at  their  departure  into  the  rnck  anolh 
strain,  in  compliment  to  her  majesty. 

It  was  the  qtjeen's  pleasure  to 
gracious  to  every  one,  and  her  majeil 
particularly  thanked  his  highness 
prince  of  Feerpoole  for  the  good  perform- 
ance,  with  undoubted  wishes  that  the 
sports  iiad  continued  longer ;  insomuch 
that,  when  the  courtiers  danced  a  measure 
immediately  after  the  masque  ended^  the 
queen  said,  "  What  I  shall  we  have  bread 
and  cheese  after  a  banquet  ?" 

The  queen  having  willed  her  lord 
chamberlain  that  the  gentlemen  should  be 
invited  on  the  next  day,  and  that  be  should 
present  ihem  unto  her;  this  was  done,  and 
ner  maje^^ty  gave  them  her  hand  to  kiss 
with  gracious  commendations  in  general, 
and  of  Grays  Inn,  as  a  house  she  was 
much  beholden  unto,  because  it  always 
studied  for  sports  to  present  unto  her. 

On  the  same  night  there  wai  fighting  at 
the  barriers  ;  the  eail  of  Essex  and  others 
being  the  challengers,  and  the  earl  of 
Cumberland  and  his  company  the  de- 
fenders;—into  which  comf>any  the  prince 
of  Peer  poo  le  was  taken,  and  behaved  so 
valiandy,  that  to  him  was  adjudged  the 
priic,  which  was  a  jewel  set  with  seventeen 
diamonds  and  four  rubies,  and  worth  100 
marks.  Her  majesty  delivered  it  lo  his 
highness  with  her  own  hands,  saying  ♦♦That 
it  was  not  her  gift,  for  if  it  had,  it  should 
have  been  l^etter ;  but  she  gave  it  to  hiro 
as  that  prize  which  was  due  to  his  deactt 
and  good  behaviour  m  those  exereisc»J~ 
and  that  hereafter  he  should  be  remeo 
he  red  with  a  better  reward  from  herself,* 

And  thuf,  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
sports  and  revels  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  th 
reign  of  the  mock  prince,  were  ended  i 
the  couit  of  her  majesty  queen  ElizaUffll,! 


*/,xc*^ 


CHILDREN, 

Oft  where  the  «toep  bank  f romU  tb«  Bouiherti  &Vy . 
By  \tk.neB  or  brook»  w}:icre  sunbeams  love  lo  tie, 
A  cowslip-peep  will  rnjeti*  fainiiy  toy. 
Soon  s«en  ai3<i  gather^ li  by  a  wandenug  buy. 


Clure, 


infant  in   arms  makes  known   iis 

for  fresh  air,  by  restlessness;    it 

s — for  it  cannot  speak  its  want, — h 

[  abroad,  and  is  quiet. 

AU  children  love  to  "  go  out :  '^  they 

prefer  the  grass  lo  the  foolpalb  ;  and  to 

wander,  instead  of  to  ^*  walk  as  they  ought 

to  do/'     They  Jl't/  that 

it  the  country,  and  mon  made  the  town. 

^'hile  they  are  conducted  along  the  road, 
etr great  anxiety  is  lo  leave  it.—"  When 

Jl  we  get  into  the  fields  ?  *' 

Tliey  seek  after  some  new  thing,  and 
&Qirert  what  they  find  to  iheir  own  use, 

slick,  placed  between  the  legs,  makes 
i  horse ;  a  wisp  of  grass,  or  a  stone,  drawn 
lioQ^  at  the  end  of  a  string,  b  a  cart.  (Jn 
»ides  of  banks,  and  in  green  lanes, 
bey  »ec  the  daily  issues  from  the  great 
treasury  of  the  earth, — opening  huds, 
evr  flowers,  surprising  insects.  They 
leome  home  laden  with  unheard-of  curi- 
«ities,  wonderful  rarities  of  their  new- 
oand  world  ;  and  tell  of  their  being  met 

Vol.  L— !2 


by  ladies  \Vhom  they  admired,  and  who 
spoke  lo  them* 

As  children  increase  in  years  they  pro- 
ceed from  particulars  to  generals — observe 
the  weather,  sun- rising  and  sun-sotting, 
the  changing  forms  of  clouds,  varied 
scenery,  difference  of  character  in  persons. 
In  a  short  time  they  know  so  much  as  to 
think  they  know  enough.  They  enter 
upon  life,  and  find  experience — the  school' 
mosler  is  alwtiys  at  hoine. 

— — In  man!iood  ihe  instincts  of  child- 
hood,  recollections  of  our  old  I  Live,  return* 
We  would  throw  ourselves  upon  the 
bosom  of  Nature — but  we  are  weaned. 

We  cannot  see  her  as  we  did  \  yet 

we  recall,  and  keep  representations  of  her 
features  ;  throw  landscapes  and  forests 
imo  portfolios,  and  place  Claudes  and 
Pousains  in  our  rooms*  We  turn  from 
nature  herself  to  look  at  painted  shadows  of 
her  ;  and  behold  pictures  of  graceful  human 
forms  till  we  dream  of  human  perfection, 
and  of  our  being,  still,  *'a  liitle  lower 
than  the  angels/' 
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[Original.] 

TO  C.  ADERS,  ESQ. 

On  II i^  Collection  of  Paintings  by  tue  old  German  Masters. 

Friefrdliest  of  men,  Adeks,  I  never  come 
Witlrin  the  precincfci  of  this  sacretl  Room, 
Out  1  am  struck  with  a  religious  fear, 
Wliidi  says  "  I^t  no  profane  eye  eiuer  here." 
^Vith  imaiiery  from  Heav'n  tlie  walb  lue  clothed, 
Making  the  things  of  Time  seem  vite  and  loathed. 
Spare  Saints,  whose  bodies  setm  sQatain'd  by  LorCf 
With  Martyrs  old  in  meek  process! nn  move. 
ITere  kneels  a  weeping  Magdalen,  less  bright 
To  human  sense  for  her  blurr*d  cheeka;  in  sisjhl! 
Of  eyes,  new-touch'd  by  Hcav'n,  more  winning  fair 
Than  when  her  beauty  was  her  only  care. 
A  Hermit  here  strange  mysteries  doth  unlock 
In  des^art  sole,  his  knees  worn  by  die  rock. 
There  Angel  harps  are  sounding,  while  below 
Falni-bearing  Virgins  in  ^hite  order  go. 
Madonnas,  varied  with  so  chaste  design, 
While  all  are  different,  lifach  seems  genuine, 
And  hers  the  only  Jesus :  hand  outhne, 
And  rigid  form,  by  DuBEas  hand  subdaetl 
To  matchless  grace^  and  sacro-sanctitude  ; 
Dukeh,  who  makes  thy  slighted  Germany 
\'ie  with  the  praise  of  paint- proud  Italy. 

Whoever  enter*st  here,  no  more  presume 
To  name  a  Parlour,  or  a  Drawing  Room; 
But,  bending  lowly  to  each  holy  Story, 
Make  this  thy  Chapel,  and  thine  Oratory. 

C.  LAMB* 


^ 


mattti  20. 

Good  Frjday 

Is  the  Friday  before  Easter.  Anciently 
k  was  a  custom  with  the  king^  of  Eng- 
land on  Good  Friday  to  hallow,  with 
great  ceremony,  certain  rings,  the  wear* 
mg  of  which  was  believed  to  prevent 
the  falling-sickness.  The  custom  origin- 
ated from  a  ring,  long  |)reserved  with 
great  veneration  in  Weitmmster  Abbey, 
which  was  reported  to  have  been  brought 
to  King  Edward  by  some  persons 
coming  from  Jerusalem,  and  which  he 
himself  had  long  before  given  privately 
to  a  poor  person,  who  had  asked  alms  of 
him  for  the  love  he  bare  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  The  rings  consecrated  by 
the  ^overei^s  were  called  '*cramp-ring^/' 
ami  there  was  a  particular  service  for  Uieir 
consecration.  Andrew  Boorde,  in  his 
Breviary  of  Health,  1557,  speaking  of  the 
cramp,  says— **  The  kynge's  MajesUehath 
a  great  helpe  in  this  matter  in  halowing 
Cranip€  Ringes,  and  *o  geven  without 


money  or  petition**'     Lord  Be  men* 
translator  of  Froissart,  when  ami 
to  the  Emperor  Charles   V.,  wrote  froni' 
^aragoza  **  to  my  Lorde  Card  in  ail's  grace/ 
in  1318,  for  ^*  some  cram p€  ryngs,^"" 
"  trust  to  bestow e  thaym  well,  with  God' 
grace'*  • 


In  illustration  of  the  custom  of'^makinf 
the  sepulchre'*  at  Easter,  there  is  this  pas- 
sage towards  the  end  of  a  sermon  pn^acb^ 
ed  hy  Bishop  Longland  before  king  Henry 
VUL  on  Good  Friday  1538: — "  In  meane 
season  I  shall  enhorte  you  all  in  our  Lord 
God,  as  of  old  custom e  hath  here  this  day 
bene  used,  every  one  of  you  or  ye  departe, 
with  moost  entire  devocyon,  knelynge  to 
fore  our  Savyour  Lorde  God,  this  our 
Jesus  Chrysl,  which e  has  suffered  too 
muche  for  «s,  to  whome  we  are  soo 
bounden,  whoo  lyeth  in  yonder  ae 
in  honoure  of  hym,  of  his  passyoQ 

•   BrantT. 
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deatbe,  and  of  bis  five  woundesi  to  iay 
fire  Paier'i>o5ters,  five  A ves,  and  one  Entie, 
titmt  it  may  please  his  rnei-cifuU  goodness 
to  TDake  us  parteoers  of  the  mciites  of  thiit 
his  most  glor>aui  pamyon,  bloode,  and 
deailie,'' 

Of  the  remarkable  usages  on  Good  Fri- 

I  day  there  are  large  accouoti  in  tbe  Et€fy» 
Dmt  Bookj  not  forgetting  hot-cross-buns* 
Tbey  still  continue  to  be  made^  and  cried 

I  about  the  streets,  as  u^ua],  though  cei  Uin- 
Ij  in  less  quanlilies  than  can  be  v»eU  re- 
nember^. 


A  provincial  newspaper,  of  about  the 
year  i810,  contains  the  foUowiuj^  para- 
giapb ; — **  Good-Friday  was  observed  with 
tlie  moat  profound  adoration  on  board  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanisli  tnen  of  war  at 
Pfymouth.  A  figure  of  the  traitor  Judas 
licarioi  was  suspended  from  llie  bowsprit 
end  of  eacb  ship,  which  hung^  lill  sun-set^ 
when  it  was  cut  down,  ripped  up,  the  re- 
^nsentation  of  the  heart  cul  in  stripes, 
lid  ilic  whole  thrown  into  the  water; 
iia  wUich  the  crews  of  the  difierent  ships 
tang  in  good  style  tlie  evenini^  song  to  ttie 
Vivpn  Slary.  On  board  llie  Jnhigenia 
Spanish  ftigate,  the  effigy  of  Juuas  Isca- 
lifii  buog  at  the  yard-arm  tdl  Sunday 
tvenifigt  aiKl,  when  it  vkas  cut  down,  one  of 
tke  ieamen  ventured  to  jump  over  afier 
it,  with  a  knife  in  his  band,  to  show  his 
tndignation  of  the  traitor's  crime  by  rip- 
mag  up  the  ti^^re  in  (lie  sea;  imt  the  un« 
tortunate  man  paid  for  his  indiscieet  Eeal 
nitli  bis  life  ;  the  tide  drew  him  under  the 
ship,  and  he  was  drowned/' 


Marth  20. 


Dog-Tiolet  flowers.  Dr.  Forsler  iraa- 
[ifies  that  Milton  refers  to  this  species 
" en  he  speaks  of  "violet  cmbroideied 


h,    ID. 

Day  breaks 

.    4     2 

Sun  rises      .     . 

.     5  58 

—  sets    *     ,     . 

.     6     2 

Twilight  ends  * 

.     7  58 

i««rrtj  21. 

Earl  or  Tot n  ess. 

George  Carew,   Earl  of  Totness,  who 

at    the    age    of    seven ly-lViree,    in 

:h,  1629,  was  the  son  of  a  dean  of 

xeter,    and    received   his   education   at 

Diford.     \U%  active  spirit  led  him  from 

I  studies  into  liie  army  ;  bul,  in  15B9| 


he  was  created  master  of  arts,  llic 
scene  of  Ins  military  exploits  was 
Ireland,  where,  in  the  year  139^,  he 
was  preiiident  of  Munster.  With  a  small 
force  he  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
vince to  the  government  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beihf  took  the  titular  Eart  of  Desmond 
prisoner,  and  brounjht  numbers  of  the 
turbulent  Septs  lo  obedience.  Tljc  queen 
honored  him  with  a  letter  of  thanks  under 
her  own  hand.  lie  left  the  province  m 
general  peace  in  1603,  and  arrived  in 
England  three  days  before  the  queen  s 
death.  James  L  rewarded  his  service  by 
makinsr  him  governor  of  Guernsey,  cre- 
ating liim  Lord  Carew,  of  Clopton,  and 
appointing  him  master  of  the  ordnance 
for  bfe*  Charles  I.,  on  his  access iou, 
created  him  Earl  of  Totness.  He  was 
not  less  distinguished  by  his  pen  than  bis 
sword.  In  his  book  **  Pacata  Ilibemia/* 
he  wrote  his  own  commentaries,  of  which 
his  modesty  prevented  the  publication 
during  life.  He  collected  four  volumes 
of  Antiquities  relating  to  Ireland,  at  this 
time  preserved  utj heeded  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  collected  materials  for  the 
life  of  Henry  V.,  digested  by  Speedy  into 
his  Chronicle.  Amnony  Wood  eulogizes 
him  as  ^^  a  faithful  subject^  a  valiant  and 
prudent  commander,  an  honest  coun- 
sellor, a  gentle  scholar,  a  lover  of  anti- 
quities, and  great  patron  of  learning." 
lie  lies  interred  benealh  a  magnihceut 
monument  al  Stratford  upon  Avon/ 

BATCHELOtirSlM;- 

In  March,  1798|  died,  aged  eighty -four, 
at  his  house  in  the  neighboiuhood  of 
Kentish  Town,  wheie  he  had  resided 
more  than  fofiy  years,  John  Little,  Esq, 
liis  life  exemplifiRd  the  little  uUlity  9f 
money  in  possession  of  such  a  mai>.  A 
few  days  before  his  dead)  the  physician 
who  attended  upon  him  advisea  that  he 
should  occasionally  drink  a  glass  of 
wine.  After  much  persuasion  be  was 
induced  to  comply;  yet  by  no  means 
woyld  entrust  even  his  housekeepei  with 
tlie  key  of  tlie  cellar.  He  insisted  on 
being  carried  to  the  cellar  door,  and»  on 
its  being  opened,  he  in  persou  delivered 
out  one  bottie.  By  his  removal  for  that 
purpose  from  a  warm  bed  into  a  dark 
humid  vaukj  be  was  seized  w ith  a  shiver- 
ing fit,  which  icrminated  in  an  apoplectic 
stroke,   and   occasioned  his  death.     He 


*   Pcrnnaut, 


-^    1 
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had  an  inveterate  nntipalliy  to  the  mar- 
riage state,  and  discarded  his  brother^  the 
only  relative  he  hud,  for  not  continuing 
like  himself,  a  bachelor.  On  examining 
his  effects,  it  appo^ired  that  he  had 
£25,000  in  different  tontines,  £11,000  in 
the  four  per  cents,,  and  t'2000  in  landed 
property.  In  a  room  wtiich  had  l)een 
closed  for  fourteen  years  were  found 
173  pairs  of  breechesj  and  a  numerous 
collection  of  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  besides  180  wigs  hoarded  in  his 
coacb'house,  all  which  had  fallen  to  him 
with  other  property  by  the  bequest  of 
relations.  All  his  worldly  weakh  fell  to 
llie  possession  of  his  offeoding  brother.* 
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A  man  need  to  care  for  no  more  know- 
ledge than  to  know  himself,  no  more 
pleasure  than  to  content  himself,  no  more 
victory  than  to  overcome  himself,  no 
more  riches  than  to  enjoy  hicoself. — Bp, 
HalL 


March  2\^     Daybreaks        .     .     3  59 

Sun  rises  .     .     .     .     5  56 

*-*  sets    .     »     .     ,     6     4 

Twilight  ends  ..61 

Blue  honndstongue  in  full  flower. 

Lesser  petty  cbaps  sings* 


£aST£R. 

Tlie  time  of  keeping  Easter  in  England 
is  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  it  may 
be  here  proper  lo  re-state.—**  Easter-Day 
(on  which  the  movable  fia&d  depend) 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full 
moon  which  happens  upon,  or  next  after 
the  twenty-first  day  of  March ;  and,  if  the 
fuH  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday, 
Easter*day  is  the  Sunday  after."  In  con- 
formity, therefore,  to  this  rule,  if  the 
21&1  of  March  falls  upon  a  Saturday,  and 
a  full  moon  happen  upon  that  day,  the 
nent  day,  Sunday,  the  22nd  of  March, 
must  be  Easter-day.  It  will  be  observed, 
therefore,  that  Easter-day  can  never  occur 
earUer  than  the  22nd  of  March. 


Among   the  abundant  information    in 
the  £verv-Day  Book  eonceming  former 

*  Oentt.  M«g, 


customs  al  Easter,  the  practice  of  **  stotiing 
Jews  in  Lent"  is  stated  at  some  length. 
It  may  be  added,  as  an  historical  ^ct, 
that  the  people  of  Paris  were  accustomed, 
during  Holy  Week  and  on  Easier-day, 
to  pursue  the  Jews  through  the  sireets 
with  stones,  and  to  break  the  doors  and 
windows  of  their  houses.  In  some  pro- 
vincial to%vos  it  was  the  practice  on  lioli- 
days  to  conduct  a  Jew  to  the  church,  and 
publicly  beat  him  on  the  face.  An  old 
chroti  icier  relates  that,  Aimeric  Viscount 
de  Rochechouard  having  visited  Toulouse, 
the  chapter  of  St.  Etienne,  in  order  (o  do 
him  honor,  appointed  Ilugues,  his  chap- 
lain, to  beat  a  Jew,  according  to  annual 
custom  a!  the  Easter  festival.      Hugues 

rerformed  the  office  so  zealously,  that  the 
rains  and  eyes  of  the  unhappy  rjctira 
of  intolerance  fell  upon  the  ground^  tad 
he  expired  upon  ihe  spot** 


I 


Th£  First  EASTcit. 

It  HftppeD*d,  on  a  sotemn  evca-tidc^ 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  difld. 
Two  boiom  friendit,  each  pr&sivcly  indin'd, 
The  acCTic  of  all  those  torrnw^  \eh  behmd* 
Sought  their  own  village,  bu»led»  as  they  wttA, 
Idl  muftings  worthy  of  the  grtat  eveot : 
They  Mpake  of  him  they  lov'd,  of  ttiiB  wbaM 

life. 
Though    bl&iDiQleu,    bad    incurrM   pefpetail 

ttrife, 
Whu»e  deedji  had  left^  in  apite  of  hoatite  axti> 
A  deep  nicmnna]  graven  on  their  beazU. 
The  rcco  I  lection,  like  a  vein  of  ore. 
The   forthrr  trac'd,  enriched    them   sUU    the 

more  \ 
They  thought  hiiQi  and  they  jattly  thoog^t 

him,  oao 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appear*d  to  haw 

done  ; 
To  exalt  a  people  and  to  make  ibcm  higlk 
Above  all  el»e,  and  wonder'd  be  shoold  dk. 
Etc  yet  tht^y  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  alranger  join'd  them*  courteoot  as  a  fncad, 
And  ask'd  them*  with  a  kind  Cbgafiag  air» 
What  their  a^Qictioo  waft,  and  begj^'d  a  duaiv. 
Informed,  he  galher'd  up  the  hmken  thread. 
And,  truth  and  wi»dom  gracing  all  lie  aaid^ 
Hiplain'd.  jtlu»trated,  and  tearthM  so  well, 
The  terndcr    theme  on  which  they  choae  to 

dwelt, 
That  reaching  hom«^  Ihe  aigbc,  they  aaid»  is 


We  mu«t  not  now  be  parted,  tojoam  1 
The  new  acquaintaace  soon  hecanae  a  |^ 
Atid  made  so  welcome  at  their  aiinple  leaat. 
He  hlets'd  the  hread,  bnt  Tftniah*ft  at  the  word. 


Histofy  of  Park,  Ut.  ^56 
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And  left  tbem  both  ezclaimiiit,  Twaf  th« 

Loni! 
Did  not  oar  hearU  feel  all  he  deign'd  to  My  t 
Did  they  not  born  wilhin  at  by  the  way  1 


March  22. 


h.  m. 
3  57 

5  54 

6  6 
8     3 


Daybreaks 
Sun  rises 

—  sets  .    . 
Twilight  ends 

Crown  imperial  flowers. 
Marsh  marygold  flowers. 
Pileworty  with  its  stars  of  bright  golden 
jcUow,  bespangles  the  lawns  and  glades. 

itiarrli  23. 

Easter  Monday. 

To  the  full  accounts  in  the  Evtry-Day 
Book  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  and  the  Easter  holidays, 
io  ancient  and  modem  times,  there  is  not 
iDjrthing  of  interest  to  add,  unless  this 
nay  be  an  exception— that  there  is  a  cus- 
iDn  at  this  season,  which  yet  prevails  in 
tent,  with  young  people  to  go  out  holi- 
dsj-making  in  public-nouses  to  eat  **  pud- 
dmg-pies,"  and  this  is  called  ''going  a 
nidding-pieing/'  The  pudding-pies  are 
Bom  thie  size  of  a  tea-cup  to  that  of  a 
small  tea-saucer.  They  are  flat,  like  pastry- 
cooks* cheese-cakes,  made  with  a  raised 
cmst,  to  hold  a  small  quantity  of  custard, 
with  currants  lightly  sprinkled  on  the  sur- 
face. Pudding- pies  and  cherry  beer 
Qfoally  go  together  at  these  feasts.  From 
the  inns  down  the  road  towards  Canter- 
bury, they  are  frequently  brought  out  to 
the  coach  travellers  with  an  invitation  to 
*'  taste  the  pudding-pies.^'  The  origin  of 
the  custom,  and  even  its  existence,  seem 
to  have  escaped  archsological  notice.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Hasted. 

h.  m. 

March  23.     Day  breaks       .     .  '  3  55 

Sun  rises     ...     5  52 

—  sets  ....     6     8 
Twilight  ends  ..85 

Yellow  star  of  Bethlehem  flowers. 


On  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  queen 
Elizabeth  died  at  Richmond  Palace,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
forty- fifth  of  her  reign.  She  had  been 
raised  from  a  prison  to  a  throne,  which 


she  filled  with  a  dignity  peculiar  to  her 
character,  and  a  sufficiency  that  honored 
her  sex.  She  completed  the  reformation, 
restored  the  coin  of  the  realm  to  its  just 
value,  settled  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
and  lived,  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
a  terror  to  Europe.  It  was  her  policy  to 
select  ministers  of  great  ability  and  ad- 
dress, by  whom,  so  great  was  her  know- 
ledge and  penetration,  she  never  suffered 
herself  to  be  overruled. 


Dress,  temp.  Elizabeth. 

We  are  informed  by  Ilentzner,  that  the 
English,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  cut  the 
hair  close  on  the  middle  of  the  head,  but 
suffered  it  to  grow  on  either  side. 

As  it  is  usual  in  dress,  as  in  other 
things,  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  the  large  jutting  coat  became 
quite  out  of  fashion  in  this  reign,  and  a 
coat  was  worn  resembling  a  waistcoat. 

The  men's  ruffs  were  generally  of  a 
moderate  size;  the  women's  bore  a  pro- 
portion to  their  farthingales,  which  were 
enormous. 

We  are  informed  that  some  beaux  had 
actually  introduced  long  swords  and  high 
ruffs,  which  approached  the  royal  standard. 
This  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  queen, 
who  appointed  officers  to  break  every 
man's  sword,  and  to  clip  all  ruffs  which 
were  beyond  a  certain  length. 

The  breeches,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, drawers,  fell  far  short  of  the  knees, 
and  the  defect  was  supplied  with  long 
hose,  the  tops  of  which  were  fastened 
under  the  drawers. 

William,  earl  of  Pembrokp,  was  the 
first  who  wore  knit  stockings  in  England, 
which  were  introduced  in  this  reign. 
They  were  presented  to  him  by  William 
Rider,  an  apprentice  near  London  Bridge, 
who  happened  to  see  a  pair  brought  from 
Mantua,  at  an  Italian  merchant's  in  the 
city,  and  made  a  pair  exactly  like  them. 

Edward  Vere,  the  seventeenth  earl  of 
Oxford,  was  the  first  that  introduced  em- 
broidered gloves  and  perfumes  into  Eng- 
land, which  he  brought  from  Italy.  He 
presented  the  queen  with  a  pair  of  per- 
fumed gloves,  and  her  portrait  was 
painted  with  them  upon  her  bands. 

At  this  period  was  worn  a  hat  with  a 
broad  brim,  and  a  high  crown,  diminish- 
ing conically  upwards.  In  a  print  of 
Philip  II.,  in  tlie  former  reign,  he  seems 
to  wear  one  of  these,  with  a  narrower 
brim  than  ordinary,  and  makes  at  least 
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at  grolesijue  an  appearance,  us  fjis  couii- 
iryman  Don  Quixote  wiili  ihe  barber'n 
bason « 

The  Rev,  Mr.  John  More,  of  Norwich, 
one  of  (be  woribiest  clerg^ymen  in  tbe 
rei^  of  Elizabetla,  ^ve  tbe  best  reason 
that  could  be  given  for  wearing  the 
tonpest  and  largest  beard  of  any  Eiiglialj- 
man  of  his  time;  uamply,  *Ubat  no  act 
of  bis  life  roigbl  be  unworthy  of  tbe 
gravity  of  bis  appearance/'  Mr.  Granger 
wishes  that  as  good  a  reason  could  always 
have  been  assigned  for  wearing  the  longest 
bair  and  tbe  longest  or  largest  wig. 

It  was  ordered*  in  tise  first  year  of 
Elizabeth,  that  no  fellow^  of  L^ncoln^s 
Inn  **  should  wear  any  beard  of  above  a 
fortnigjbt's  growth/' 

As  the  queen  left  no  less  than  3000 
different  habits  in  ber  wardrobe  wiien  she 
died,  and  was  possessed  of  tbe  dresses  of 
nil  countries,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
ibeie  is  sucb  a  uniformity  of  dress  in  her 
port  rails,  and  that  she  should  take  a 
pleasure  in  being  loaded  with  ornatnenis. 

At  ibis  time  the  stays,  or  buddice, 
were  worn  long>wai?led.  Lady  Uunsclon, 
I  be  foremost  of  the  ladies  in  ilie  engraving 
of  the  procession  to  Ilunsdon  House,  ap- 
pears with  a  much  longer  waist  than  thoitc 
that  follow  her.  She  might  possibly 
liave  been  a  leader  of  the  fashion,  as  well 
:is  of  the  procession. 

Beneath  an  engraved  portrait  on 
wood  of  queen  Eli^atieth  in  Denlowe's 
**Tbeopbiln^  or  Love's  Sacrifice^  1C52,*' 
are  tb^e  lines : — 

"  Stteu  wMM,  thee  it,  what  ean  tbero  mtrrt  bo 
•aid! 

In  earth  tlic  first*  itt  heaven  the  second  maid/' 

Tbeopbtlus  Cibber  says  these  lines  were 
an  epigram  by  Budgell  upon  the  death 
of  a  very  fine  young  woman  :  they  are 
the  last  verses  of  an  inscription  mentioned, 
in  the  **  View  of  London,  1708,"  lo  fiave 
heeci  on  a  cenotaph  of  queen  Elizabeth 
in  Bow  church. 

A  proclamation,  dated  1563,  in  tbe 
hand -writing  of  secretary  Cecil,  piobibils 
"all  manner  of  persons  to  draw,  paynt, 
grave,  or  pourtrayit  her  majesty's  per- 
sonage or  visage  for  a  time,  untU,  by  some 
perfect  patron  and  example,  the  same 
may  be  by  others  followed,  Icc.^  and  for 
that  hir  majesiie  perceiveth  that  a  g:rcte 
nomber  of  hir  loving  subjects  are  much 
grcved  and  take  grete  offence  with  tbe 
errors  and  deformities  allred^  committed 


by  sondry  persons  in  this  beh^f,  she 
straighily  chargoth  all  hir  officers  and 
ministers  to  see  to  the  due  observation 
hereof,  and  as  soon  as  may  be  to  refonn 
the  errors  already  committed,  &c/' 

Jn  Wal pole's  **  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,*'  there  is  a  curious 
head  of  queen  Klizabetb,  when  old  and 
haggard,  done  witli  great  exactness  from 
a  coin,  tbe  die  of  which  was  broken.  A 
striking  feature  in  the  queen's  face  was 
her  high  nose^  which  is  not  justly  re- 
presented in  many  pictures  and  prints 
of  her.  She  was  notoriously  vain  of  her 
personal  chamiSj  and,  affirming  that 
shadows  were  unnatural  in  painting,  she 
ordered  Isaac  Oliver  to  paini  her  wmhoui 
any.  There  are  three  engravings  of  b 
after  this  artist,  two  by  \'€rtue,  and  on  i 
whole  length  by  Crispin  de  Pass, 
published  portraits  of  illustrious  persons 
of  this  kingdom  from  the  year  1500  1| 
tbe  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centufjj 


I 


A    STRASGE    COaiPLAtSiT. 

A  medical  gentleman,  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood    of  Lfcd*,   received   the   following 
letter  from  one  of  his  patients: 
*'  Sur, 
"  I  tveesh  yew  wood  koom  an  see  me- 
av  got  a  bad  kould — eel  in  my  Bowhf?'« 
an  a?  lust  my  Happy  tide* 
'*  Sur, 
**  Yer  umbel  Sarveni/* 


h.  IT. 

Mttnh  24.     Day  breaks 

,     3  52 

Sun  risers      .     . 

.     5  50 

—  sets  .     .     . 

.     6  10 

Twilight  ends  . 

.   d   e 

Red  nettle  flowers  * 

A  DAY  IN  SPRING. 

[To  Mr.  Hone  J 

[  January  20,  1831. 
•    My  rran  Sir, 

I  am  one  of  those  who  try  to  fin 
<*  srrmons  in  atones,  and  good  in  every^ 
thing/'  atid,  fiotii  a  long-continued  indul- 
gence iu  this  wliim,  my  bead  has  become 
a  regular  bold  of  "common-places,"  and 
a  tolentbly  complete  verbal  concordance. 
The  bare  mention  of  a  name  will  lead 
oftentimes   to  a   chain   of  thoughts   tlial 
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nigbt  atiDOst  cotopass  the  world  ;  anil  the 
I  most  tri^mg  incident  awaken  a<>sociations 
which  if  carried  out  into  all  their  ramifi- 
cations would  Tarnish  matehaU  for  a 
tweivenionth's  meditation* 

11111  propensity  forms  my  constant 
**  consolation  io  travel/*  and,  wherever  I 
may  direct  my  wanderings,  l  am  sure  to 
ind  many  sources  of  pleasyre  opening 
before  me,  which  arise  either  directly  or 
iodirecUy  from  the  scenes  through  which 
I  DBfts.  To  tUustrate  my  meaning  I  have 
sti^oineii  a  few  remarks  connected  with 
a  itiort  journey  undertaken  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  at  which  enchanting  season, 
having  obtained  a  temporary  respite  from 
the  ^Ltiguesof  the  counting-house  J  secured 
a  place  by  one  of  the  Maidstutie  coaches, 
ana  Marled  in  high  spirits. 

Maoy  of  voor  readers  may  smile  at  ihc 
idea  of  such  a  '*  rtriitlik|»r'  as  I  hare 
here  ^*f0itptltt/'buif  as  the  whole  scene  is 
laid  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  this 
mighty'  metropolis,  I  dare  say  some  may 
bt  Soucid  who  will  thank  you  for  its  in- 
intion. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  mind  perpetually 
IttBSsed  to  throw  off  its  fetters  iostan- 
tneoiusly,  and  for  this  reason  I  suppose 
itw&s  that  t  made  no  note  of  my  proieed- 
j^gS  till  I  was  fairly  out  of  sight  of  Lon- 
don. But  the  clear  sunshine  and  the 
deep  blue  heavenSi  studded  with  masses  of 
cmdyin  brightness  approaching  to  molten 
fSfCTy  soon  exercisea  their  witchery  upon 
nje^  and  for^iing  the  perplexities  of  life, 
amidst  the  gentle  scenery  by  which  I  was 
furrounded,  I  first  "came  to  myself  on 
iht  brink  of  a  httle  hollow  scooped  like 
tbal  of  Cowper,  by  Kilwick's  echoing 
wood, 

^I  judge  In  ancient  limp^ 
R»r  bi^ng  earth,  or  burQing  rock  to  liroc, 

A  small  mud-walled  cottage,  partially 
white-washed, *U^d  at  the  bottom,  upon  a 
.  Kiiile  plot  of  chalky  ground,  part  of 
I  which  had  been  fenced  about  and  planted 
I  with  cabbages  and  potatoes  ;  and  just  at 
[the  frHJt  of  a  tall  perpendicular  clilf,  on  a 
l«mAJl  round  grassy  hil),  the  verdure  of 
Iwhich  grew  more  and  more  scanty  towards 
*  I  extremities,  till  it  barely  powdered  the 
soit,  an  ill-favoT€<l  mongrel  lay 
ring  in  the  sunshine.  The  upper 
^  !  of  this  cUfl'  w^s  fringed  with  coppice 
I  wood,  and  a  straggling  hazel  hung  care- 
^_aly  over  its  brink,  the  shadows  of 
livhtch,  as  it  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  wind, 
need    upon    its    white    ramparU,  just 


where  the  light  steamy  smoke,  from  the 
little  hovel  betow^  curled  gracefully  up- 
wards. 

In  none  of  these  details  was  there  any 
tiling  p!easing,  and  yet  with  the  whole, 
throwing  into  the  scale  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  viewed  it,  and  tlie  associa-- 
lions  which  it  awakened,  I  was  so  de- 
lighted that  I  would  make  no  ordinary 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  another  glimpse. 
We  passed  briskly  by  a  considerable 
plantation  of  firs,  and  my  head  grew 
diizy  as  their  tall  grey  stems  changed 
places  with  each  other,  alternately  forming 
long  and  regular  vistas,  at  the  end  of 
which  enchanting  glimpses  of  the  sky 
were  for  a  moment  visible,  and  then  dis- 
appeared behind  the  forest  of  bare  stems, 
whose  green  leafy  summits  left  not  the 
grassy  avenues  below  <is  garish  as  the 
brown  slopes  beyond,  but  shed  over  them 
90  soft  a  twilight,  that  I  looked  into  it 
with  feelings  of  no  common  interest,  con- 
trasted as  it  was  with  the  calm  sun -light 
crossing  here  and  there  a  solitary  stem, 
whose  festoons  of  foliage  had  been 
thinned  by  time  or  accident.  As  1  saw 
the  cones  and  broken  twigs  sprinkling 
the  green  sward,  I  thought  of  \\'ords- 
worth's  **aheddings  of  the  pining  urabrBge," 
and  properly  to  weigh  the  merits  of  these 
few  words  was  no  unpleasant  nor  short- 
lived employ.  I  thought  of  those  firs 
which  live  in  his  graphic  verse,  nnd  their 
** composing  sound/'  and  detected  myself 
almost  involuntarily  quoting  these  lines — • 

-"  Above  my  head. 


Wge< 


At  ftvery  impulic  of  the  moving  brc««<^, 

The  fir-grovo  munnurt  wiih  niCi-Uke  scmnd.'* 

I  thought  of  "lively  Hood,"  and  his  Plea 
of  the  Midsummer  fairies,  as  "blue 
snatches  of  the  sky  "  became  visible  at 
intervals  through  an  artless  br^k  in  tlie 
foliage ;  and  of  Bloomlield,  when  I  looked 
on  the  **  half-excluded  light'*  sleeping  in 
patches  on  the  shadowy  verdure  below. 
From  these  pictures,  naturally  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  I  found 
myself,  my  fancy  led  me  into  a  long  di-  , 
gression,  in  which  I  called  to  mind  those 
beautiful  figures,  in  the  poets  quoted, 
which  had  often  haunted  my  day  dreams, 
apd  now  came  up  successively  upon 
"  that  inwnrd  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of 
solitude/*  tike  stars  peeping  through  the 
cool  twilight, or  young  hopes,  hallowed  in 
their  birth  by  those  boyish  tears  not  un- 
freqtiently  shed  over  a  (ap  *  d  disappoints 
mint. 
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Tlie  coach  sutlJenly  drew  up  where  a 
by-road  branches  off  Iq  the  rigni,  and  ihe 
clattering  of  hoofs, and  rumblmg  of  wheels, 
were  in  an  instant  exchiinged  for  a  silence 
which  seemed  deeper  from  the  quick 
Imnsition  by  which  ve  had  passed  into  it. 
A  beau li fid  meadow,  sloping  down  with  a 
tolerably  sharp  declivity  from  the  road, 
and  intersected  by  a  narrow  path,  led 
I o ward  a  coppice  on  which  the  young 
moon  looked  tlirough  the  dim  haze  sur^ 
roundtne  it,  serving  by  its  feeble  light 
rather  to  foster  ilifio  dissipate  the  pleasing 
illusion  which  lent  to  the  distant  land- 
scape charnns  lo  which  it  could  not  in 
truth  lay  claim*  A  line  of  stalely  elms 
stood  at  considerable  distance  from  each 
other  at  the  bottom  of  this  twilight 
green »  and,  from  a  rustic  side  by  ihe  road 
side,  a  countryman  tiaded  ua  in  a  voice 
graced  with  the  twang  peculiar  to  that 
part  of  the  world ;  a  dialogue,  conducted 
for  a  few  seconds  in  a  low  tone,  aud 
ended  by  the  customary  ^  good  night,  *' 
formed  no  un pleasing  contrast  to  ihe  re- 
pose which  breathed  around  us. 

We  passed  rapidly  onward,  without 
any  material  occurrence,  until  we  ob- 
served, from  the  high  ground  above  the 
toviu  whither  we  were  destined,  innumer- 
able Ughts,somefixed  and  others  disappear- 
ing at  intervals,  die  wami  glow  of  which 
suffered  in  contrast  with  the  mild  glories 
of  the  heavens,  now  powdered  wiih  living 
sapphireSp  1  was  roused  from  a  long  re- 
verie into  which  these  considerations  led 
me  by  a  sudden  jolt,  as  we  passed  on  to 
the  rugged  pavement,  which  reminded 
us  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of 
our  journey.  As  we  crossed  the  bridge, 
I  looked  over  the  melancholy  waters 
towards  the  church  which  stood  above  their 
brink,  and,  m  an  old  ivy-grown  mansion 
adjoining,  noticed  the  glimmer  of  a 
lonely  taper  struggling  through  the  dusky 
panes  of  an  arched  casement,  and  thought 
of  the  ant n ess  of  that  simile  of  my  favor- 
ite Wordsworth — 

**  Like  to  m  dnigcm'ft  eye,  that  fecit  the  ttreia 
Of  «  bedimming  tlecpf— Ace/' 

The  following  morning  I  was  up  be- 
times and  enjoying  the  freshness  of  a 
glorious  Spring  morning  as  I  stood  in  the 
dim  shadowi  projected  by  a  street  irregu- 
larly built,  with  three  or  four  neat  white 
gables  (between  which  a  young  lime  or 
lilac  glanced  and  shivered  in  the  clear  cool 
fun  light)  looking  into  it.     At  its  farther 


end,  tlie  narrow  river  «wept  itug|khly 
onward,  though  that  amusing  trifler  Pepys 
had  given  it  credit  for  greater  vivacity 
-when  he  chronicled  it  as  '*  passing  swifdy 
by/'  On  the  opposite  side  the  green 
pastures  sloped  down  to  bathe  ibeir 
fringes  in  its  tide,  and  beyond  their  clear 
crisp  rims  the  heavens  glowed  with  such 
transcendant  beauty  that  the  veriest  dolt 
must  have  felt  and  owned  '*  the  witchery 
of  the  soft  blue  sky."  We  pissed  along 
its  margin  through  a  dinyy  looking  mea- 
dow, in  the  centre  of  which  a  noble  row 
of  elms  towered  high  above  us.  The 
clamor  of  a  colony  of  rooks,  which  had 
fixed  on  this  spot  for  their  habitation* 
though  harsh  in  itself,  formed  not  Ihe  least 
pleasing  of  those  melodies  of  mom 
which  now  greeted  us,  and  I  ibongHt  of 
Blc>omfield*s  **  Burnt-hall  **  envirotitd  by 
tail  trees,  and  cheered  by  the  day^ 
song  of  woodbind  birds,  as  its  si 
rose  upwards  in  the  still  morning 
Under  the  intluence  of  such  nleasli 
cogitations,  I  attempted  to  **  do**  the  sceiit 
into  English  metre,  but  stuck  fast  after 
hammering  out  the  following  stanza, — 

A  sun-bcmm  itamU  along  diat  line  of  trees, 
Motding  ihota   froity  houghs    with  l»eauteoi 

»hade. 
Whoso  leafy   tkirts,    swayed    by   the  pi 

brcere, 
A^pfnT  in  starry  goitamer  arrmyed  ; 
Whikt  o'er  the  sp&re-cli»<l  mmmitf.  ill  at  ei 
The  rocks  wheel  muud  their  nowy  cavalci 
Or,  as    on  iome  tall  treacherous  spray  tlic|" 


fears »    and     spread 


swing. 
Sere  am    out    ihcir 
eatuious  wing. 

Our  walk  led  us  by  a  hedge  of  scenti 
briar  towards  a  commanding  height,  ptfi 
tialiy  covered  with  clover,  on  the  dewj| 
surface  of  which  I  noticed  about 
shadows  that  beautiful  refraction  whjcb 
the  fancy  of  Benivenulo  Cellini  conjur 
into  a  supernatural  appearance.  A  lovel) 
scene  stretched  around  u^,  and,  in  the 
valley  below,  the  town  which  we  bad  jutt 
left,  nartially  hidden  by  the  early  smoke, 
blending  as  it  streamed  upwards  with 
earth's  morning  incense,  presented  an  ap 
pearance  so  enchanting,  as  the  sun-slanH 
struck  through  the  silvery  mists  which  bun 
over  it,  tlial,  unsightly  as  I  had  thought  1 
in  detail,  I  looked  on  it  now  with  feel- 
ings approaching  lo  rapture.  Turnin^ 
to  the  rtght,  1  gazed  on  the  old  churcll 
tower,  which,  seen  in  shade,  exhibited 
bold  outline  against  the  misty  amp 
theatre  of  hills  beyond  iL 
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':^^^i  >^^^— ^*^_ 


MAIDSTONE  CHURCH. 


I   had     wanJered    oflf^ntimes   up   and 
down  ii5  lonj^-drawn  aisles,  and  whilst  I 
^admired     Ihe   Kraco   and    beauiy   of    its 
^    bic  arches  and  lace- work  windows,  now 
►iled   of  those  heraldries,  the  warm 
vfbidi  had   slept  on   th«  massive 
lins  separating  ihein  from  the  nave, 
thought  of  Byron  and  of  Newstead 
^"^rith  its  mighty  window, — 

'  Shorn  of  iu  gla&s  of  thoufuid  coloHngt, 
I  Thnni^h  which  the  deepened   glories  used  to 


Bttrunlog    from   off    the    Bun^likc     seraph's 


'  had  heard  the  noble  organ  scattering  ita 

Ntilcel  strains  and  rolling  its  harmonioiis 

ilhundei^   along  the    lofty  pile*  and    had 

azed  with   feelings  of  awe  and  mystery 

On  the  strange  eBlgies,  and  memorials  to 

departed  greatnesiif  with  which  the  chan- 

and  Us  side  aisles  abound.      Amongst 

*m    i    had   seen     two    large    alahaster 

^urea,*  which^  though  habited  in  grave- 


•  BcMdetheaUar^bctweeiitwo  upright  miirhlt^ 
btatitifiilly  executed,  Teprewnling  Sir 


clothes,  were  placed  side  by  side  in  an 
upright  position,  beside  the  altar ;  and  1 
fanciL*d  th;it  around  them  there  breathed 
such  an  air  of  sanciity  as  had  been  strange 
to  earth,  iiince  the  period  when  they  were 
consiecrated  in  tears  to  the  memory  of  beings 
superhuman  both  in  the  aiature  of  Iheir 
minds  and  bodies.  Below  them  a  large 
slab  of  polished  marble,  ornamented  wirb 
their  arms,  stood  in  all  its  original  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  though  possibly  placed 
there  when  the  first  faint  glimmering  of 
that  day-spriog  from  on  high,  which 
daziled  anu  confounded  the  advocates  of 
popery,  had  beamed  upon  us,  that  in  iU 
light  we  might  see  light  clearly. 

This  idea  I  was   pleased  to  entertain, 

Johtv  Aitl^y  und  bia  l»iy,  is  b,  verbosR  epi- 
taph on  the  defuiict*  Above  it,  in  two  ns* 
Cftft8Ci>  ftro  limilar  eflligies,  although  consider^ 
ahly  « mailer,  with  mscripiions  cm  flEonei, 
projecting  from  tho  monuru^iit,  and  fronliog 
cacHf  olhor^  conjoicnaorativc  of  the  right  wor- 
shipful John  Astlfy,  and  Margaret  hi«  wife, 
(me  of  the  Gr«y  family,^--''  Summer    Wander* 
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cotJlrary  to  my  betler  judgmentp  which 
fixed  the  period  of  jts  e  reel  ion  there,  per- 
haps to  a  century  la*eTy  because,  in  tliose 
darker  days  to  which  I  have  referred, 
mo  11  u menu  of  suth  forms  and  In  similar 
sitiifitioo!!  were  greatly  coveted  ^'/o  the  in- 
ieni  ihti/  might  bfur  the  tlcs$cd  fnnii/  of 
our  Lonly  and  the  stpulture  at  (he  time  of 
Easter.'*  These  considerations  carried 
me  back  to  ibe  times  of  pardons,  bid  Is,  and 
indulgences,  ;ind  1  could  not  but  think 
that  our  ancestors  accomplished  all  that 
they  took  in  hand  with  a  ueaX  and 
promptriesii  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  belter  cause.  They  ale  heartily,  Uiey 
drank  heartily,  they  fought  heartily,  and 
in  some  instances  they  prayed  lieswiily, 
thou^  those  tears  which  woiiid  iiave 
cleansed  their  eyes  from  tl)e  tcales  of 
error  had  been  suppressed  by  their  iondly 
cherj§hed  ho)>e!i  of  human  meat,  and  tbecr 

Fatchwork  noiionft  of  a  fikbe  mfBcieocy. 
thonglit  of  legends  and  martyrs  aod 
miracles,  of  masses  smd  i>f  dirges,  <af 
saintSj  popes,  cardinals,  and  bisihops,  and 
all  the  parapiiernalia  of  a  system,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  impfMung  in  the 
highest  degree*  I  saw  in  vision  a  iiigh 
goodly  altar  of  fair  stone  formed  into 
niches,  peopled  with  **  silver  saviours  and 
with  siimts  of  gold,**  and,  on  weighing 
the  sarcasm  couched  in  this  line,  found  it 
borne  out  by  facts.  I  thought  of  Chau- 
cer** Prioress's  Tale,  and  the  young  in- 
nocent prostrate  on  his  bier  ;^ 

And  after  that,  the  abbot  and  him  ronvrat, 
Han  Fpfdde  them  for  it)  hvr'mf  Mm  ful  faftte, 
Btit»  «'hcii  they  holy  watrr  on  him  cftttf", 
Tb«n  •p«ke  the  child,  when  fiprciat  wm   the 
holy  mutor^ 

And  <ung  "  ^  alma  KftJnnptoris  /Hatrr  I" 

1  had  remarked  too,  fronting  itr.  south 
Cfilrance,  a  GoUiic  tomb,*  from  whicli  ttie 


*  On  thi!'  ftoutb  tide  ni  the  chancel  it  a 
iii«gi»i^c<>nt  nhjir-tomb,  tuppascd  to  murk  the 
ImutimX  place  of  one  of  the  Woodvitle  or  WydviU 
family^  who  poaaoMcd.  ihr  Mottt  &  aeat  of 
coQwdefakle  antiquity  in  tha  noighbourhmid, 
now  occfipied  by  lord  Roraney*  *nd  who  »a» 
probably  a  hrncfaclor  to  lhi«  b€flatiful  edifice^ 
cs  the  ann*  which  omamrDt  it  are  to  he  foaDd 
In  other  part»  of  ihc  church  ;  pArtictitarly  on 
tha  woo4fn  feaia  hereafter  mentioned.  It 
«pniiau  of  a  lat^e  tlab  of  Bethersdeii  marhli*, 
lowing  intleutt  m  whirh  iho  hrata  £gtire  of  an 
eetinuuitic  under  n  Gothic  canopy^  ajid  throe 
avn alter  aiTigie*  with  «iniilar  decorattonjt,  have 
hern  inlaid.  At  ihe  hmck«  and  at  each  < ud  of 
dtt  jTCcas,  arc  lif urc»  uU/ttteo,  to  thuimcfatty 


brass  inlays  had  been  purloined  by  our 
"  reformers/*  whdsl  the  \'andals  of  later 
times  had  so  hacked  and  hewed  about  the 
fresco  paintings  which  adorned  it  that  they 
exhibited  a  pittful  wreck  of  vermilion  and 
verdiler,  with  here  and  there  the  limb  of 
a  golden  nimbus  or  the  fragment  of  a 
scroll.  With  some  difficulty  I  had  decy- 
phered  the  first  word  of  that  well -known 
salutation  **  Ave  Mar'm  gratia  plena  /*'  and 
had  miLsedoii  the  ancient  gloriesof  the  queen 
of  heaven^  to  wbooi  motiastic  austerity  >ind 
kixifditly  honor  had  in  former  times  yielded 
equal  honors.  I  bad  *een  the  snow*white 
pioTuicles  of  a  range  of  splendid  stalls 
beside  the  altar,^  lifting  tlieir  goodly  sum- 
miu  in  beauteous  contrast  witli  the  gold 
and  crimson  which  still  disfigured  this 
lomb,  «Jid  had  (kncied  the  clear  wintry 
moon,  as  it  ^Muae  iJitougli  the  lofky  wu^ 
dovif — 


^'y  fK3nt 

IPilh  Jta«s  «f  Aasy  a  hoAj  wtiai" 


iglw^ 


tranftfemng  their  glories  to  this  fair  pi 
ol  work,  and  softening  by  its  gentle  \\]^ 
the  rich  depth  of  colormg,  till  it  slept  on 
their  airy  summits  hke  ihe   blush  of  a  tr- 
tiring  rainbow  on  the  brightening  heavens. 
1  hud  looked  w  iih  the  inquisitive  eye  of 
on  antiquary  on  those  indents,  from  whidt^H 
the  ancient  brasses  had  disappeared,  aiujJH 
from   the  outline,   had  conjectured    thil^' 


defaced  I  that  it  U  iniposaihle  to  say  for  whom 
they  were  jntended*  One  is  very  like  the 
common  rrprearnialioni  of  St,  Katherine,  fof 
whom  it  was  mont  pmbaLly  designed.  Another 
t  conclude  to  b«  a  portraiture  of  the  Virgin , 
an  an  angel  is  kneeling  before  it  with  a  label 
from  hi«  raoutli  j  the  in»cri|ition  wluVh  it  for* 
inerly  bore  is  to  completely  def  seed,  that  not 
a  letter  it  distinctly  legible  :  the  word  "SLtli, 
wilh  an  illuminated  iniLiaL,  may  with 
difhciihy  bfl  decyphcrcd  :  a  fourth  Bgnre,  stj 
more  im|<erfect«  remaina,  and  at  the  foot  of  ( 
tomb  atiDiher,  habited  aa  an  archhiahop^  mitfe>jl 
and  holding  acrosier.which,  with  one  nomethin 
aimilar  at  ihc  opposite  extremity*  t*  in  a  ver 
creditable  stale  of  pteiervation.  A  ranopy  ( 
ele^nt  Gothic  atone- work  cover*  the  whole  i 
it  ennsists  of  fotir  archei,  rising  in  florid 
naclrs,  with  two  nf  smalli^r  dinicAslooa 
each  side.  These  are  ornamented  wtih  coal*' 
of  Mrtbi,  which  it  in  impossible  to  deacnbc 
eorrectly,  as  they  have  been  carclccsly  ra- 
paJoccd  by  lotne  person  ill* versed  in  heraldry* 
*  On  I  he  snuih  title  of  the  altar  are  the 
rcmaiui  of  five  very  co«tly  stone  stalls,  s«ir* 
mounted  hy  as  vn9,ny  tarreu  of  opea  wofk  iKf- 
minatin^  ia  crockettd  |tinxiac)cs. 
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the  tomb  covered  all  that  w«»  mortal  of 
some  veallbjr  ecdesiasiic,  who  probably, 
•with  an  accommodating  copscieiice,  could 
pretch  against  those  vices  which   ho  was 
niost  forward  tn  the  practice  of.    1  pnsspfl 
"*^Dm    the    consideralion    of   this   sotdrd 
nk  to  ihc  hurabler  orders  of  the  priest- 
ly and  ftUidpd  a  good  man  of  leligion, 
biMMiitciiig  thow  glohooit  trutlis  Tvhich^ 
J    not  in  all  cases  equaUy  nrded, 
been  no  le^s  preciou:*  \n  the  days  of 
Dcer,     I  had  seen  him  in  the  pulpit 
ious  to  eain  iUt  efirs  and  beaiis  of  hh 
stretcKitig  forth  his  neck  east  and 

'  Am  doth  ft  dove  •Uting  upon  a  heme/* 

[antl  had  fo\ lowed  him  in  his  other  pas- 

I  lOfFil  dtities^for  he  had  been  one  who 

well  deserred  this  beautiful  eulogium,^ 

"  Thift  noble  eutatnple  to  Kis  &hepe  he  gaf— 
i        Th&t  first  he  wroogUl  anJ  afterward  he  taught 
Ost  of  the  gr«pel  he  tlie  mordef  caught^ 
And  thU  fifuro  he  aulded  yet  thcrvio 
Tbat  If  guide  niste  whitt  tbould  iroti  do.'* 

I  had  stRyed  amongst  the  dark  oak- 
tiftlU*  and  raised  their  porderous  seats  to 
knk  on  the  grotesque  carvings  bt^neath, 
»ad,  in  my  fear  of  siartling  the  calm  and 

The    ancirnt    aak-it&Ui  belonging   «<>  the 

L  of  the  College  of  All  Saintij,  adjoin* 

E;  this  edifice,  still  remain  :  thf  y  arc  twenty* 

Itlkl  in  nnmbrr,  and  are  ornait) canted  bt^nr>ach 

■rata  with  earrings,  consisLing  of  foliage, 

tn^t  ammrial  hearing*,  and  groteiqae  beads 

fifitrea.      On  the  jmllt  in   ibe  arcbi^fpU* 

cvpal  urma.   and    «berevrr  else    the  cross   oc- 

it  haa  been   hacked  about  io   as  to  be 

tlmoat  obliterated.      Surely    ibe   rage    of  iTie 

paritaQE  and  iconoclasts  was  not  nw&l  according 

la  knowledge*  since   it  led  tbem  thus  to  nauti. 

late  and  destroy  the  tnoft   apptopriiate  symbol 

of  onr  holy  faith. 

'These  'pals  of  paf fling  gaine, *  as  they 
I  calted  by  an  early  Thyrnefttcr,  from  the  ex- 
'buirdiiury  price  nrliich  the  Pope  received  for 
them,  were  bishop's  vestment*,  *'  going  over 
I  llie  slioiitders>  made  of  sheep's  skin,  in  me- 
toory  of  Him  who  setigbt  the  lost  sheep,  and, 
»hrn  he  had  found  it,  layed  it  on  his  shoul- 
rfpts.'*  They  were  embroidered  with  crowe*, 
tod  xn  ana  fact  ured  from  the  whitest  Uerces 
irhlth  could  be  procured,  ibe  lambs  from 
abich  they  were  shorn  having  been  previously 
preveaicd  at  the  altar  of  St.  Agnes,  on  ibo 
rfay  appropriated  t«  her  wonbip.  This  know- 
trdft  of  iheir  f^rigin  rendered  tbem  pecu!lin.Tly 
•liQQ«l«>aa  to  the  reform  en »  and  occasioned  tbe 
BitiiUt(to&    refcited    to." — 2^winuT   Wander • 


qui«t  of  the  ptacCf  bad  bandied  tbem  with 
such  trepidation  thai  the  very  thing  I  was  fo 
studious  to  avoid  cr^me  about,  and  they 
fell  from  my  grasp  with  a  sound  that  made 
f^very  nerve  quake  within  me.  I  had 
looked  with  a  curious  eye  on  that  im- 
mense slab  of  giey  stooe*belween  them, 
graven  with  the  outline  of  a  full-length 
figure  habited  as  an  archbishop,  and*  as  I 
moralized  on  the  end  of  eart!v*s  highest 
honors,  had  turned  to  the  memoritil  ad- 
joining, of  which  all  that  could  be  decy- 
phercd  was  part  of  the  word  **  requif  scit" 
in  a  very  antique  character,  rejoicing  that 
the  risi  referred  to  bad  been  common  to 
our  earlieit  nncesiors,  and  yet  remained 
for  the  followers  of  that  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion  inci^lcated  by  the  tSospe!. 

I  had  passed  from  its  cool  shade  into 
the  pleasant  suni^hine,  and  beside  the  door 
bad  noticed  a  monumental  stone  for  one 
who  bad  attained  the  vast  age  of  five 
score  years  and  fourit  »nd  bad  leant  over 
the  low  stone  wall  of  its  churcli-yard 
listening  to  the  rushing  rix-er  bcluw,  as  il 
leapt  over  the  dam  of  an  adjacent  luck 
and  hissed  furiously  onward. 

^Vitll  all  these  remembmuces  were  ita 
dark  battlements  and  gleaniy  roof  associ- 
ated, as  I  gaietl  on  them  from  the  com- 
manding height  where  I  was  now  posted. 
The  bills  around  rose  in  successive  series, 
the  summits  only  of  each  range  being 
visible  shove  the  misty  vapors  that  bung 
about  their  baizes,  whilst  ibe  sun,  occasion- 
ally slanting  througti  the  shaeiowy  groves 
which  crowned  them,  imparted  a  semi- 
transparent  eifefct  to  the  beighls  thus 
gbidcfened  by  his  cheering  influences,  t 
fell  the  m^igic  of  the  scene,  and  attempted 
a  descripliou,  in  which  I  made  no  farther 
progress  than  the  following  stanzas  : — 


•  The  lonih  of  aftrbbifihop  Conrteney.  Ii  con- 
sist* of  an  immense  slab  of  grey  st».iue,  having 
indents  of  a  figure  nearly  as  large  as  life, 
with  mitre  and  crosicrj  undfsr  a  Golliic  canopy, 
and  surrounded  by  smaller  figures  similarly 
placed.  Immi-d]iiilrly  adjoining  it  there  is  a 
frngnirnt  of  jin other  nicmorial  :  part  of  th« 
word 

(Rcqu)  iiEscrr 

is  all  that  remains  of  the  inacripfion. 

t  In  the  chnrcb-yard  there  arc  few  cpltapht 
ivorlby  of  note.  Near  the  south  side  of  tha 
cbtirch,  however,  there  is  one  singular  for  the 
longevity  of  the  party  it  commemorates  i— 

*'  Here  lycth  interred  the  body  of  Josn 
Heath,  who  departed  tbis  ViU\»  June  yc  4th, 
1706.     Aged  104  >car»/' 
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are 


Look    on    ihc    vslUy !     liow   tbe   fttn-Ught 

play*. 
Where  lho»c  dim  dewj  house-top*  inleTvenc, 
Sci  toficned  tlowa^  dls  throiigli  the  pearly  bau 
It  trembles  forth  upon  Lhc  hoUbIcr*  tceofs. 
Like  I  he  roefk  moon -be  am  when  Itslyitrc  Ktrays 
O'er  ihe  slill  walere'  mdancholy  »becn— ^ 
Or  lhc>«e   Eoild  gkaiuings   Iwm  ihn  thunder- 
cloud 
Thai  »eem  the  ftmllei  of  beiuty  m  her  tfiroud  ! 

A  bank  of  dreamy  vapor  haiigi  about 
The  t'iiiant  hills,  whilst  on  it*  sulU'ii  face 
ITbc  nearer  1ftnd»capei  coldly  Khadowed  oat, 
Bcenis  a  dim  picture',  where  the  Bye  may  trace 
Tall  spire  aiu1  nodding  grove,  but  still  in  doubt 
Dccin  It  «oruo  fairy  scene  of  Iran^icint  grace, 
'I'Ul  the   (luick  sun-burst   streaks    the   motley 
height  ^^ 

And  calls  its  glories  into  beaateoua  light. 

Su  have  I  seen  the  playful  breene  at  mom. 
Softer  tbtiQ  the  salt  sea's  recedinjg;  wave. 
Leap  in  its  mirth  along  the  flathing  corn, — 
So  Hope  breaks  forth  to  light  us  through  the 

grave, 
Whilst  giant  Faith,  on  stcdfast  *ring  upborne j, 
Fiadi  all  thatFearcan  waul,  orWeakness crave. 
Safe  where  essential  day  knows  no  decliniag, 
Simi  cannot  set,  nor   moons  withholil   their 

shining »  D*  A- 

L&ndon* 


ffSUtC^  26. 


iHarrli 


'.I 


Lady  Da  v. 

This  is  the  festival  of  the  Annmiciatjon  ; 
the   manner  of  its  observance  iti   former 
times  is  related  in  the  Evtry  Doi/  Book. 
Weather-cocks  in  Kf.nt. 

Oti  Lhe25ih  of  March,  1672,  Mr,  Evelyn 
journed  to  the  coast  of  Kent  in  an  officiai 
capacity,  and  enters  in  hk  diary,—**  I 
came  back  through  a  country  the  b^st 
cultivated  of  any  that  in  my  life  I  had 
ever  seen  ;  every  field  lying  as  even  as  a 
bowhng-grreen,  and  the  fences,  plantations, 
and  husbandry  m  such  admirable  order 
as  infinilely  delighted  me— observing  al- 
most every  tall  tree  to  have  a  weathercock 
on  ihe  top  bough,  and  some  trees  half-a* 
dozen.  I  learneti  that  on  a  certain  holi- 
day the  farmers  feast  tbeir  servants,  at 
which  solemnity  they  set  up  these  cocks 
as  a  kind  of  triuttiph/' 

li.  m. 

March  24»     Day  breaks      .    ,     3  50 

Sun  rises      ...     5  48 

—  sets  ....     6  12 

Twilight  ends  .     .     8  10 

Marygold  (lowers,  here  and  there,  on 

old  plants  of  last  year. 


•M 

M 


WiTCB-FJNDiNO    AT   NEWCASTLE. 

Mention  occurs  of  a  petition  in  \\mi 
common  council  books  of  Newcastle,! 
dated  Match  26th^  1649,  and  signed,  iio^ 
doubt,  by  the  inhabitants,  coticernir_ 
witches,  the  purport  of  which  appean, 
from  what  followed,  to  iiave  occasioned 
all  such  persotis  as  were  suspected,  to  be 
apprehended  and  brought  to  tnaU  In 
consetjuence  of  ibis  the  magtstraies  sent 
two  of  their  Serjeants  into  Scotland,  to ^ 
agree  with  a  Scotchman,  who  pretended i 
knowledge  to  find  out  witches  by  pntkinf -^ 
them  with  pins,  to  come  to  Newcastle, 
where  he  snotild  try  such  as  should  be 
brought  to  him,  and  have  twenty  shiVUn^ 
a-piece  for  all  he  should  condemn  as 
witches^  and  free  passage  thither  and 
back»  When  the  Serjeants  brought  the 
witch-finder  on  horseback  to  town,  the 
magistniies  sent  thejr  bellman  throug 
the  town,  ringioiej  his  bell  and  crying,  i 
people  that  would  brtng  tn  any  complaio 
against  any  woman  for  a  w^tch,  th" 
should  be  sent  for,  and  tried  by  the  ] 
son  appointed-  Tbirly  women  wen 
brought  into  the  Town  Hall,  and  had  pin 
thrust  into  their  flesh,  and  most  of  thctn' 
were  found  guilly.  The  witch-Under  ac- 
quainted Ueui.  col.  Hobson,  that  he  knew 
whether  women  were  witches  or  do  by 
their  look :  but,  when  the  said  person  was 
searching  of  a  personable  ana  good-like 
woman,  ihe  said  colonel  replied,  and  said, 
surely  this  woman  is  none,  and  need  not 
be  IrJed  ;  but  the  Scotchman  said  she  was, 
for  the  town  said  she  was,  and  tlierefore 
he  would  try  hen  and  presently  he  ran 
a  pin  into  her  and  set  her  aside  as  ^Jk 
guilty  person,  and  child  of  the  deifil^l 
and  fell  to  try  others,  whom  he  pn*- 
nounced  guilty.  Lieut*  col>  Hobson 
proved  upon  the  spot  the  fallacy  of  the 
fellow^s  trial  of  the  woman,  and  then  the 
Scotchman  cleared  her,  and  said  slie  was 
not  a  child  of  the  devil. 

It  appears  by  an  extract  from  the 
gistry  of   the   parochial   chapelry  of 
Andrews,  in  Scotland,  that  one  man  i 
fifteen  women    were   executed  at   N« 
castle  for  witchcraft ;  and  there  is  a  prifl 
of  this  horrid   execution  in  *'  Gardner 
England's  Grievance  discovered,  1655 J 
reprinted  at  Newcastle,  1796. 

When   the  witch-finder   had   doae 
Newcastle,  and   received  hts   wages^ 
went  into  Northumberland,  to  try  wome 
there,  and  got  three  poutids  a-piece ;  ba 
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Henfy  Ogle*  esq,,  laid  hold  on  h  andim, 
rci)uired  bond  of  him,  to  answer  at  the 
sessions.  He  escaped  into  Scoiland,  where 
be  was  made  prisoner,  indicted,  airaigned, 
and  condemned  for  such-Uke  vHlany  ex- 
ercised in  Scotland,  and  confessed  at  the 
gallows  that  he  had  been  ilie  death  of 
abore  two  hundred  and  twenty  women  in 
England  and  Scotland,  for  the  gain  of 
twenty  shillings  a-piece.* 


WrTCBESAUD  Charms. 

It  is  telated,  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Keeper 
Gnildfbrd,  that,  upon  the  circuit  at  Taun- 
ton D<eaD,  he  detected  an  imposture  and 
coosptracy  against  an  old  man  charged 
with  having  be%vitched  a  girl  of  about 
thirteen  ytars  of  age,  who,  during  pre- 
teiided  convulsions,  took  crooked  pins 
into  ber  moulli  and  spit  them  afterwards 
into  bye-standers*  hands.  As  the  judge 
went  down  stairs  out  of  the  court,  an 
hideous  old  woman  cried,  "God  bless 
your  worship.**  **  What*s  the  matter, 
good  vforaan  ?"  said  the  judge.  **  My 
lord/*  said  she,  **  forty  years  ago  they 
would  have  hanged  me  for  a  witch,  and 
they  could  not,  and  now  they  would  have 
liattged  ray  poor  son.** 

On  Lord  Guildford's  first  circuit  west- 
ward, Mr.  Justice  Rainsford,  who  had 
gone  former  circuits  there,  went  with 
mm,  and  said  that  the  year  before  a 
witch  was  brought  to  Salisbury  and  tried 
before  him.  Sir  James  Long  came  to 
his  chamber  and  made  a  heavy  complaint 
of  this  witch,  and  said  that,  if  she  escaped, 
bis  estate  wo u!d  not  be  worth  any  thing; 
for  all  the  people  would  go  away.  It 
happened  that  the  wiich  was  acquitted, 
I*  and  the  knight  continued  extremely  con- 
cerned ;  therefore  llainsford,  to  save  the 
poor  gentleman's  estate,  ordered  the 
woman  to  be  kept  in  gaol,  and  that  the 
town  should  allow  her  2s.  6d.  a  week, 
for  which  he  was  very  thankful.  The 
very  next  assizes  he  came  to  the  judge  to 
desire  his  lordship  would  let  her  come 
back  to  the  town.  "And  why  T  They 
could  keep  her  for  Is.  6d.  there,  and  in 
the  gaol  sfie  cost  them  a  shilling  more/* 

There  is  a  passage  to  the  following 
purport,  which  is  much  to  the  present 
purpose,  in  the  life  before  cited  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford  : — "  It  is  seldom 
that  a  poor  old  wretch  ts  brought  to  trial 


•  Sykcft'ft  Local  Rtcordi,  Newcutle,  18?4. 


for  witchcraft  but  iliere  is  at  the  heels  of 
her  a  popular  rage  that  does  littte  less 
than  demand  her  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
if  a  judge  is  so  clear  and  open  as  to  de- 
clare against  that  impious  vulgar  opinion, 
that  the  devil  himself  has  power  to  tor- 
ment and  kill  innocent  children,  or  that 
be  is  pleased  to  divert  himself  with  the 
good  people's  cheese^  butter,  pigs,  and 
geese,  and  the  like  errors  of  tlie  ignorant 
and  foolish  rabble,  the  count rymen^  the 
jury,  cry,  this  judge  hath  no  reli^on,  for 
he  doth  not  believe  witches,  and  so,  to 
show  that  I  hey  have  some^  they  hang  the 
poor  wretches." 

A  wriier  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  March*  1736,  says,  **  the  old  woman 
must  by  age  be  grown  very  ugly,  her  face 
shriveled,  her  body  doubled,  and  her 
voice  scarce  intelligible  :  hence  her  form 
made  her  a  terror  to  the  children,  who,  if 
they  were  affrighted  at  the  poor  creature, 
were  immediately  said  to  be  bewitched. 
The  mf^iher  sends  for  the  parish  priest, 
and  the  priest  for  a  constable.  The  im- 
perfect pronunciation  of  the  old  woman, 
and  the  paralytic  nodding  of  her  head, 
were  concluded  to  be  muttering  diabo- 
lical charms  and  using  certain  magical 
gestures;  these  %vere  pioved  upon  her  ai 
the  next  assizes,  and  she  was  burnt  or 
hanged  as  an  enemy  to  mankind." 


The  subjoined  recipe  is  from  Reginald 
Scott's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft  :— 

"A  Special  Chartn  to  preserve  alt  C<ittk 
from  WkchcrajL 

"  At  Easter  you  must  lake  certain  drops 
that  lie  uppermost  of  the  holy  paschal 
candle,  and  make  a  little  wax  candle 
thereof;  and  upon  some  Sutiday  morning 
rathe*  light  and  hold  it  so  as  it  may  drop 
upon  and  between  the  horns  and  ears  of 
the  beast,  saying,  In  nomine  Patris  et 
Filii,  &c,,  and  burn  the  beast  a  little  be- 
tween the  horns  on  the  ears  with  the 
same  wax,  and  that  which  is  left  thereof 
stick  it  cross -wise  about  the  stable  or 
stall,  or  upon  the  thresh  old »  or  over  the 
door,  where  the  cattle  use  to  go  in  and 
out  r  and,  for  all  that  yeaT>  your  cattle 
shall  never  be  bewitched." 

According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the  farmers 
in  Scotland  carefully  preserve  their  cattle 
against  witchcraft  by  placing  boughs  of 
mountain-ash  and  honeysuckle  in  their 
cow-houses  on  the  2nd  of  May.  Tliey 
hope  to  preserve  the  roilk  of  their  cows, 
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and  their  wives,  by  tying  threaJs  about 
Ihera  J  and  lliey  bleed  tbe  stippoaed 
witch  to  preserve  themselves  from  her 
charms,* 


h.  m. 

Mittvk  an.    Day  breaks       . 

.     3  47 

Sun  risea     .     . 

.     5  46 

—  sets  .     .     . 

.     G    14 

Twilight  ends  , 

*     e  13 

Scopoli's  henbane  flowers. 

i«arrt)  27. 

March  27,  1G25,  king  James  L  died  at 
Theohalds,  in  the  51itli  year  of  kis  ajre, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  tweuty- 
llurd  year  of  hm  reii^n  in  Eii)(laQd. 

Jame^i  L  had  many  virtues,  but  scarcely 
any  of  them  fiee  from  neighbouring  vices. 
lli»  generosity  bordered  on  prormtion, 
his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  dis- 
posiiion  on  pusiUanimily,  his  wisdom  on 
cunning,  his  frietvdshii>  on  light  fancy  and 
boyish  fondness.  While  he  endeavoured, 
by  an  exact  neutrality,  to  acquire  the 
good  will  of  all  his  neighbours,  he  was 
not  able  to  preserve^  fuHy,  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  any.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may 
be  pronounced  of  his  chanicler  tliat  all 
his  qualitiei  were  sullied  with  weakness, 
and  embellished  by  humanity,  liuniing 
and  school  divinity  seem  to  have  been  his 
iavorite  pursuits.f 

Dress,  temp.  Jaues  L 

Henry  Vere,  the  galkint  earl  of  Oxford, 
was  the  hrsl  nobleman  that  appeared  at 
court,  in  the  reign  of  Jamea  I.,  wiih  a  hat 
and  white  feather ;  which  was  sotnelimes 
worn  by  the  king  himself. 

Tlje  loufr  love  lock  seems  to  have  been 
first  in  fasltion  among  the  beaux  in  this 
reipn,  who  someliiue^  stuck  Eowers  in 
their  ears* 

William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  man  far 
from  an  effeminate  character,  is  repre- 
sented with  ear* rings. 

Wrought  night-caps  were  in  use  in  the 
reigns  of  llOiabeih,  James,  and  Charles 
I.  rrivy-counscllors  and  physicians  wore 
ihem  embroidered  wiih  gold  and  silk  : 
those  worn  by  I  he  clergy  were  only  black 
and  white.  Mrs.  Kennon^  the  midwife, 
a  collector  of  curiosities,  had  the  uiK^il- 
rap  of  Oliver  CromweUj  jembroidered 
with  black. 


*  Brtad. 
4   Hutie, 


I 


James  appears  to  have  left  the  beard  in 
much  the  same  state  as  he  fouod  it  oii 
his  accession  to  the  throne* 

The  cloak,  a  dress  of  great  antiquity, 
was  more  worn  in  this  than  in  any  of  tbe 
preceding  reigns.     It  continued  to  be  in  ^| 
fashbn  a^r  the  restoration  of  C  ttarles  U.  ( 

It  is  well  known  tluit  James  I.  used  to 
hunt  in  a  ruS"  and  irowsers. 

We  learn,  from  sir  Thomas  Overtiiiry, 
that  yellow  stockings  were  worn  by  some 
of  the  ordinary  gentlemen  in  the  country,    h 

Silk  garters,  puffed  iu  a  large  knot,  H 
were  worn  below  the  knees^  and  kDots,  ^ 
or  roses,  in  the  »hoes. 

Wilson  informs  us  that  the  countess  of 
Essexj  after  her  divorce,  appeared  at 
court  **  in  the  habit  of  a  virgin,  with  her 
hair  pendant  almost  to  her  feet:'*  the 
princejis  ElitabeUi^  with  much  more  pro- 
priety, wore  hers  in  the  same  manner  i 
when  she  went  to  be  married  to  the  prince  J 
Palatine. 

The  head    of  the  countess   of  Ene 
seems  to  be  oppressed  with  orriaments ; 
and  she  appears  to  have  exposed  more  of! 
the  bosom  than  was  seen  m  any  former 
period. 

The  ladies  began  to  indulge  a  stro«f 
passion  for  foreign  laces  in  the  reign  of 
James  J  which  rather  increased  dian  aiiated 
in  succeeiUiig  generations* 

The  ruf)'  and  farthin^^e  still  continued 
to  be  worn.     Yellow  starch  for  ruffs,  firsts 
invented  by  the  French,  and  adapted  to  f 
the  sallow  complexions  of  that   peop1ef4 
was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Turner,   a  piiy*j 
sician*s  widow,  who  had  a  principal  hand 4 
in  poisoning  .«>ir  Thomas Overhury.    Thill 
vain  and  infamous  woman,  who  went  t©  I 
be  liEinged  in  a  ruff  of  that  color,  helped^ 
to  support  the  fashion  as  long  as  she  was 
able.     It  began  to  decline  ujKjn  her  exe- 
cution. 

The  ladies,  like  those  of  Spain,  were 
banished  from  court,  during  the  reign  of 
James,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  reason  why 
dress  underwent  very  lUtle  alteration 
during  that  period. 

It  may  not  be  impertioent  to  remark 
that  the  lady  of  sir  Robert  Cary,  after- 
wards earl  of  Monmouth,  was  mistress  of 
llie  sweet  (or  prfumed)  coflers  io  Anne 
of  Denmark ,-  an  office  which  answered 
to  that  of  mistress  of  the  robes  at  present* 

It  appears  fiom  portraits  that  lung 
coats  were  worn  by  boys,  till  d»ey  were 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  or  upwards. 
The  dress  now  worn  by  the  blue  coal 
boyfty  in  London,  was  that  of  the  time 
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when  the  Hospital  was  found ed.  We  are 
told  by  dean  Fell,  Ihat  the  famous  Dr. 
llammond  was  in  long  coats  when  he 
W3ts  sent  to  Eton  school. 

When  J&mes  came  to  the  crown,  th'ire 
in  the  wardrobe  in  the  tower  a  great 
of  dresses  of  our  ancient  kings ; 
licb,  to  the  regret  of  antiquaries,  were 
00  given  away  and  dispersed  * 


h*  m. 

ITorrA  27. 

Day  breaks 

-     3  45 

Sun  rises     .     , 

.     5  44 

J 

—  sets  .     .     , 

*     6   16 

i_ 

Twilight  ends  . 

.     8  15 

iVUtttt  28. 

W^ELSH    Sf  UK  AMES. 

On  March  28tli,  1738,  died  Mrs  Ithell, 
r*feof  Benedict  Itheil,  deputy  paymaster 
'  Chelsea  coliege,  respecting  whom,  or 
Mrs.  Iihellp  nothing  more  h  known  than 
^•i  Mrs.  I  theirs  death,  upon  this  day, 
affords  the  opportunity  of  slating  that  she 
was  wife  to  Mr.  Itheil,  and  that  Mr.  Iiliell 
appears,  from  his  surname,  to  have  been 
of  Welsh  extraction,  which  leads  to  this 
ftmark  t — tliat  almost  all  the  Welsh  fami- 
lies have  what  were  anciently  only  bap- 
litmal  one%  as  Morgan,  Williams,  Jones, 
Cadwallader,  Itheil,  &c,,  with  a  lon^  train 
of  others,  annexed  by  **  Ap/'  which  is 
tynonytoous  with  **  Ben"  in  Hebrew, 
"  Fill"  in  French,  "  Vit2"  in  Russian, 
and  **  Sun'*  in  the  Danish  language ; 
ttcept  that,  when  the  Welsh  adopted 
somameSf  which  is  a  late  thing  with  them, 
they  abbreviated  the  **  Ap,"  by  putting 
ibe  final  letter  as  the  prefix  to  the  surname : 
as,  Powel,  Parry,  Proger,  Pnchard,  Pugh, 
itc*,  instead  of  Ap-Owel,  Ap-Ilarry, 
Ap-lloger,  Ap-Richard,  Aivliugh.t 


Merch  28. 


h>  m. 
Day  breaks  ,  ,  3  42 
Sun  rises  .  .  .  5  42 
—  sets  ...  *  d  18 
Twilight  ends  ,     .     8  18 


Horse  and  Mak. 
In  March,  1 759,  the  annexed  appeared 
J  an  advertisement  in  the  FubHc   Ad- 
l^rtiser. — **  To  be  Sold,  a  fine  grey  mare. 


full  fifteen  hands  high,  gone  af\er  the 
hounds  many  times,  rising  six  years  and 
no  more ;  moves  as  well  as  most  creatures 
upon  earth,  as  good  a  road  mare  as  any 
in  ten  counties,  and  ten  to  that ;  trots  at 
a  confounded  pace ;  is  from  the  country, 
and  her  owner  will  seJl  her  for  nine 
j^ineas ;  if  some  folks  had  her  she  would 
fetch  near  tliree  limes  ihe  money.  I 
have  no  acquaintance,  and  money  I  want ; 
aftd  a  service  in  a  shop  to  carry  parcels, 
or  to  be  in  a  tjentleman's  service.  My 
father  gave  me  the  maie  to  get  rid  of  me, 
and  to  try  my  fortune  in  London ;  and  I 
am  just  come  from  Shropshii-e,  and  I  can 
be  recommended,  as  I  suppose  nobody 
takes  servants  without,  and  have  a  voucher 
for  my  mare.  Enquire  for  ine  al  Ihe 
Talbot  Inn,  near  tlie  New  Church  id  the 
Strand,— A.  H^ 


h.  m. 

March  29. 

Day  breaks 

.     3  40 

Sun  rises      ,     . 

.     5  40 

—  sets  .     .     . 

.     B  20 

Twilight  ends  * 

.      a   20 

inarrti30. 

In  Wimbledon  church,  Surrey,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook- 
soy,  the  minister, — ^To  the  Memory  of 
Sonn  Mahtens,  a  gardener,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  who  cultivated  here,  with  indus- 
try and  success^  the  same  ground  under 
three  masters  [a  Mr.  Bish,  who  brought 
him  from  Portugal, — Bish  Richards,  esq., 
— and  sir  Henry  Banks,  kniglilJ  forty 
years.  Though  skdful  and  experienced, 
he  was  modest  and  unassuming ;  and 
though  faithful  to  his  masters,  and  with 
reason  esteemed,  he  was  kind  to  his 
fellow  servants,  and  was  therefore  he- 
loved.  His  family  and  Deighbours  la- 
mented his  death,  as  he  was  a  careful 
husband,  a  lender  father,  and  an  honest 
man.  Tliis  character  is  given  to  posterity 
by  his  last  master,  willingly,  because 
deservedly,  as  a  lasting  testimony  of 
his  great  regard  for  so  good  a  servant, 
lie  died  March  30,  t760,  aged  66. 

**  To  pntilic  service  grateful  oationi  nl^o 
Proud   Alructurcsje  which    eiLcitc    to  decdi  of 

praise  ; 
Wliilc  pnvate  iienncei  io  earner*  thrown, 
Howe'er  deaerritig,  never  g»in  on«  stone. 
But  are  not  lihcD,  which  the  valleyi  hide, 
Perfect  as   red  or*,    though    the   mauotain^t 

pride  ! 
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IjOt,  then,  the  yiolcii  tKeir  frngance  breathe, 
And  pifi€S  'heir  ever  verdant  branthc*  wreath 
Around  liiigTavc,  who, from  (Jaeir tender  birth, 
Uprem'tl  Ijolh  Dwarf  and  Giant  Soni  of  Earth, 
And,  though  himself  exotic,  lived  to  aco 
Tr«et  of  hia  raiHiog  droop  av  w«U  as  he. 
Thote  were  hia  car««  while  his  owa  b^adliag 

ago 
His  maitcr  propt,  and  scrfieued  from  wLnter'ji 

rage  * 
^iU  down  he  Rently  fell  ;  then,  with  a  tear. 
He  hade  his  iorrowiogsontraQ»pIanthiiii  here, 
But^  thDiig;h  in  wcakaesa  planted,  as  hia  fruit 
Always  bespoke  the  goodcie&s  of  hi^  root, 
The  spirit  qiikkcning,  he  had  power  to  rise. 
With  leaf  unfading,  under  happier  skies.** 


30,     Day  breaks       ,    . 
Sun  riics     *     * 

—  Mis  .       .      , 

Twiligltt  ends  . 

h.  m. 
,     3  3T 
.     5  38 
.     6  22 
.     8  33 

Bath  Phophecy, 

On  Ihe  SOlh  of  March,  1809,  lb e  de- 
struction of  the  cily  of  Bath  was  to  have 
been  effected  by  a  convulsion  of  the  earth, 
which  should  cause  **  Beacon4nll  to  nneel 
Becchen  CUfll"  This  inauspicious  junc- 
tion was  $aid  to  have  been  foretold  by  an 
old  woman,  who  had  derived  her  infomia- 
tiou  from  an  angel.  This  reported  pro- 
phecy rendered  many  of  the  inhabitants 
truly  unhappy,  anti   instigated  crowds  of 


viaitors  to  quil  ihe  city.  The  porteniou* 
houfi  12  o'clock,  passed,  and  the  betieveri 
were  ashamed  of  their  former  fears.  The 
alarm  is  said  to  have  original ed  with  two 
noted  cock-feeders,  who  lived  near  the 
before  mentioned  hills ;  they  had  been  at 
a  public  house,  and,  after  much  boasting 
on  both  ijides,  made  a  match  to  6;;ht  their 
favorite  cocks  on  Gootl  Friday,  which  fell 
on  this  day;  but  fearing  the  magistrates 
might  interfere,  if  it  became  public^  they 
named  the  cocks  after  their  respective 
walks,  and  in  the  agreement  il  was  S|>eci- 
tied,  that "  Mount  Beacon  would  meet  Bee- 
chen  Cliff,  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
Good  Friday/*  The  match  was  mentioned 
with  cautions*  of  secrecy  to  their  sportttig 
friends,  who  repeated  il  in  the  same  terms* 
and  with  equal  caution^ until  it  came  to  the 
ears  of  !»ome  credulous  bemgs  who  took 
the  words  in  their  plain  sense ;  and,  as 
stories  ^Idom  lose  by  being  repeated, 
each  added  what  fear  or  fancy  fratoed, 
until  the  report  became  a  marvellous  pro^ 
pliecy,  which  iu  its  intended  sense  was 
fulfilled  ;  for  the  cocks  of  Mount  Beacon 
and  Beechen  Cliff  met  and  fought,  and 
left  their  bills  behind  them  on  their  ancient 
sites,  to  the  comfort  and  joy  of  muUitudti;, 
who  Jiad  becij  infected  by  the  epidemical 
prediction. 


h.  m. 

March  31.     Day  breaks 

3  35 

Sun  rises 

5  36 

—  sets  . 

.     6  24 

Twilight  ends     . 

,     8  25 

The  Season* 


The  insect*  world,  now  sunbeams  higher  climb, 

on  dream  of  spring,  and  wake  before  their  time. 

Bees  stroke  their  little  legs  across  their  wings, 

And  venture  short  flights  where  the  snow-drop  hings 

Its  silver  bell,  and  wmter  aconite 

Its  hutter-cup'like  tlowets,  that  shut  at  nighty 

With  green  leaf  furling  round  its  cup  of  gold, 

Like  tender  maiden  mufRed  froin  tlie  cold: 

They  sip,  and  find  their  honey -dreams  are  vain, 

Then  feebly  hasten  to  their  hives  ngain. 

The  butterflies,  by  eager  hopes  undone, 

Glad  as  a  child  come  out  to  greet  the  sun, 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  sudden  shower 

Are  lost^norsee  lo-nioifow*s  April  flower. 

Clare. 


Vot.   I.— 13 


To  sw  lUee  &mile»  aU  liearN  rejoice ; 

And,  warm  wjih  feelings  slrong,  * 

With  tliee  all  Nature  finds  r  voiee> 

And  hums  a  waking  son^. 
The  lover  views  thy  welcome  Iiout% 

And  thinks  of  summer  come. 
And  takes  the  maid  thy  early  iuwers^ 

To  tempt  her  step  from  home, 

CtAiit*s  S^fplterd^f  Cukndar. 


Every  page  of  Clare's  **  Sheph«;rd'a 
Calendar"  leems  with  cbarming  scenery, 
which  the  pencil  might  transfer,  or  llie 
imagination  work  out  upon  the  canvas. 
How  joyously  some  of  Ins  stanxas  repre- 
sent 

ApkilI 

In  waalOB  gambols,  like  a  child ^ 

She  teudi  her  curly  loiU, 
And  »eek«  the  budi  idong  thf"  wild 

That  b1i>«soiDS  while  the  tEDiLci  ; 
Or,  laughing  onj  with  nought  Lo  chide. 

She  races  Mrith  ihe  Hours, 
Dr  spoTtft  by  Nature 'a  lovtlj^  side, 

And  fiilfl  her  Imp  "ftkh  flowers. 

The  field  a:&d  gardon'e  lovely  houn 

fiegiB  luid  end  with  thee  ; 
For  what's  lo  swert  as  peeping  flowew 

And  hurtling  htidn  to  sfff 
What  time  the  dew's  unsullied  drops. 

In  hdrniih'd  i;old,  distil 
On  eroctts  flowcn*  undoMsg  tops. 

And  drooping  dafTodil  1 

Along  each  hedge  and  sprouting  bush 

The  lingiDg  birds  arc  blestj 
And  linnet  g^recn  and  speckled  diniali 

Prepare  their  tnoiiBy  nest ; 
On  the  warm  hcd  thy  plaiui  supply. 

The  young  l&tnbs  find  repose. 
And  'mid  thy  green  h'llU  haaYting  lie. 

Like  spots  uC  lingering  enows< 

Thy  open'd  leares,  and  riiX'u'd  budi* 

The  cnckcNi  makes  his  choice. 
And  shepherds  in  tliy  greening  woods 

First  hear  his  cheering  voice  : 
And  to  thy  ripec'd  blooming^boweri 

The  nightingale  belongs ; 
And,  singing  to  thy  parting  hoar«. 

Keeps  night  awake  with  songs  ! 

With  thee  the  swallow  dares  to  c-omo, 

A&d  cool  his  sultry  wing  ; 
Andt  urged  to  seek  his  yearly  hnme^ 

Thy  snns  the  martin  bring. 
Oh  !  lovely  Month  1  he  kLsura  mine 

Thy  yearly  mate  to  be  ; 
Though  May-day  scenes  may  brighter  shine. 

Their  biTth  belongs  lo  thee, 

1  waked  me  with  thy  rising  sub. 

And  thy  first  glories  viewed , 
Andt  as  thy  welcome  hours  begun, 

Their  ttmny  steps  pursued. 
And  now  thy  sun  is  on  thee  set. 

Like  to  a  lovely  eve, 
I  view  thy  parting  with  regret. 

And  linger,  loath  to  leave, — 


THE  SEASON  OF  8PRIKG. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  w  llvf  • 
Thanks  to  its  undemcss,  its  joy  a  and  fe^rs  ; 
To  me  the  meanest  Sower  thai  blows  can  giv» 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tean« 

I  cannot  restrain   myself   frooa 

brining  together  many  **  a  sht^d  and 
patch'*  on  the  beginning  of  the  Natural 
Year-— 

0  Spring  !  of  hope,  and  lovc^  and  yowtJi,  and 

gladness. 
Wind 'Winged  cmbleou  \  hrifllUlt,  beft< 

fairest ! 
Whence  comcst  thou  1 

Behold  her  [approach  with  her  flo^ 
and  young  leaves,  and    balmy   ait, 
Aeecy  clouds,  and  sunny  showers — 

Shedding     soft     dews     from      her 

wings  ;— 
And  moiic  on  the  waves  and  wooda  she 
And  love  on  all  that  Uvea,  and  calm  on  1if»* 

less  ihicgt. 

Uailf  lovely  season  1  thrice  beautifttl  to 
thy  timid  guilelesiness«  thy  sweet  confiil* 
ing  innocence  1  I  welcome  thee  with 
placid  joy.  To  me  ihou  hast  ever  brought 
renewed  hopes  and  happy  anticipations, 

1  was  taught  by  thee  to  listen  lo 

The  echoes  of  the  human  world,  which  tell 
Of  the  low  voice  of  love,  almost  unheard. 
And   dove*eyud    pity's  murraarod   pain,  and 

mmic. 
Itself  the  echo  of  the  heart «  and  mil 
That  tetnpen  or  improves  man's  life 

Reader^ Art  thou  discomforted  by  un 
welcome  truths  and  sad  realities  ?  —  Dost 
thou  ** relapse  into  culling  remembraDces?** 
— Are  ihy  feelings  **  kept  raw  by  the  «dge 
of  repetition  V* — Is  thy  spirit  discompo»* 
ed  by  the  rude  jostle  of  society  I — Don 
thou  loathe  the  cold  glitter  of  false  and 
fashionable  life,  the  endless  imp«rtijieDcei 
of  woddly-rainded  men  ?  —  Dost  tho« 
desire 


A  correspondent  selects,  chiefly  from 
our  elder  writers^  some  beautiful  passages 
on  the  Spring,  which  bursts  upon  us  in 
this  iweet  month.  Poets  sing  of  it  as  a 
jubilee  of  I'fe,  love,  and  liberty,  lo  nature> 


4 

4 


■  tranquil  solitude, 


And  such  society 
At  is  quiet,  wise,  and  good  T 

— Hast  thou  been  long  buried  in  street^ 

And  cannot  see  the  heavens,  nor  the  Oow 
Of  rivers,  nor  hilt-flowers  running  wild 
lo  pink  and  parple  chequer,  nor,  up-pil*d 
The  cloudy  rack  sTow  jaurneying  in  the  west. 
Like  herded  elephants  ;  nor  felt,  nor  prrsi. 
Cool  grass,  nor  tasted  the  freah  slumberous  air! 

— Quit  the  carking  cares  of  the  world 
come  with  me  for  a  day  mlo  the  counirjj 


4 
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-— «nd  Uioa  wilt  be  the  better  for  it  all 
the  year  after.  We  will  indulge  in  sweet 
thoughts  and  solacing  interdianges  of 
kindly  feeling. — 

And  now  we  are  in  aqutet,  rural  spot, 
§u  ftom  the  busy  hum  of  men. 


-to  that  a  wMiperiag  blad« 


Of  grsM,  a  wailfal  goat,  a  bee,  biutling 
Dofm  in  the  Uae-beils,  or  a  wren  light  xustling 
Among  the  learet  and  twigs,  might  all  be 
heard. 

No  sound  strikes  upon  our  ear  but  thegrate- 
Ibl  music  of  nature.  **  There  is  a  spirit 
of  youth  in  every  thing.'* — 

Thioo^  wood,  and  stream,  and  hillf  and  field, 

and  ocean, 
A  quickening  life  from  the^  earth's  heart  has 

hoist, 
Al  it  has  erer  done. 

^  Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead 
season's  bier;"  and,  zhl— there  is  one  of 
them — the  primrose !  See  how  it  peeps 
from  yon  southern  mossy  bank,  pale  and 
motionless  —  **  not  wagging  its  sweet 
hnd/' — so  hushed  and  still  is  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  there  is  not  even  a  playful 
breeze  abroad  ^'to  fondle  the  flowerets 
m  its  soft  embrace."  This  darling  flower, 
this  early  child  of  spring,  *^  that  comes 
before  the  swallow  dares,  and  takes  the 
winds  of  March  with  beauty,"  is  my  pe- 
culiar fovorite.  I  never  meet  with  a  tuft 
of  them  for  the  first  time,  but  there  goes 
to  my  heart  an  intense  feeling  of  their 
calm  and  innocent  loveliness.  They  are  to 
me  heralds  of  young  and  fresh-bursting 
life,  dear  pledges  of  the  renewed  existence 
of  nature,  lliey  tell  me  of  the  vernal 
joys  that  are  at  hand,  awaiting  me.  This 
feeling  I  experience  at  every  returning 
•cason :  it  hi  connected  with  many  an 
Ctfly  association.  I  delight  to  follow  and 
trace  it  far  back,  into  the  years  of  child- 
hood. 
And  find  no  end,  in  wandering  maxes  lost. 
I  can  discover  nothing  but  ^  the  man's 
thoughts  dark  within  the  infant's  brain." 
How  mysterious  are  the  op>erations  of  the 
mind  at  that  budding  period !  To  what 
point  of  our  infancy  are  we  to  refer  the 
nrst  dim  and  shadowy  associations  ?  How 
can  we  trace  the  early  dawning  of 

— ^  that  primal  sympathy. 
Which,  having  been,  must  ever  be, 

and  which  makes  the  same  poet  exclaim, 
in  a  line  foil  of  deep  and  philosophic 
diought, 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man  V 


And  then,  again,  by  what  insensible  gra- 
dations do  we  progress  to  the  laughing 
thoughtlessness  of  boyhood  I  Oh !  how 
I  love  to  revert  to  those  days  of  careless 
gaiety  and  unrestrained  freedom  I  Life 
then  had  no  stem  realities.  Every  object 
was  clothed  in  the  fairy  hues  of  imagina- 
tion. I  li\'ed  and  moved  as  in  a  dream ; 
and  hope  was  <'  as  broad  and  easing  a^ 
the  general  air."  Many  of  my  happiest 
moments  are  derived  from  the  golden 
recollections  intertwined  with  the  very 
heart-strings  of  my  being, — old  dwellers 
in  my  bosom,  that  ever  linger  with  me. 
And,  of  the  past,  arc  all  that  cannot  pass  away  ! 
Time  and  care  make  sad  havoc  with  tlicse 
aerial  enjoyments. 

"Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  t 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream"! 

Youth  invests  all  which  it  sees  and  de- 
sires with  the  rainbow  tints  of  fancy ; 

*^  And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  its  way  attended  ; 
At  length  tho  man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  into  tho  light  of  common  day. 

Yet  let  us  press  on  joyfully  in  our  course. 
**  there  be  delights,  there  be  recreations, 
and  jolly  pastimes,  that  will  fetch  the  day 
about  from  sun  to  sun,  and  rock  the  tedi- 
ous year  as  in  a  delightful  dream." 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once. 

so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  our  sight. 
Though  nothing  can  bring  back  tho  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  ihc  fiowcr  ! 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind. 
A  thousand  pure  pleasures  remain  to  us. 
Foremost,  and  the  most  soothing  among 
them,   is  natural  scenery.     I  lately  met 
with  a  passage,  written  some  years  ago, 
in  a  periodical  work,  which  finely  and 
feelingly  expresses  all  that  I  would  say 
on  this  subject.    The  author,  writing  from 
a  lonely  spot  in  Switzerland,  describes  it, 
and  thus  proceeds : — 

**  During  those  dreams  of  the  soul, 
which  our  hopes  and  wishes  create,  and 
our  reason  is  unable  to  destroy, — when 
we  wish  to  retire  from  the  loud  and  stirring 
world,  and,  among  the  loveliness  of  some 
far-removed  valley,  to  pass  the  days  that 
fate  may  have  assigned  us, — where  the 
mind  endeavours  to  combine  in  one  scene 
every  beauteous  image  that  memory  can 
supply,  or  imagination  picture,— -it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  a  more  lovely  landscape.  So  sweet  is 
this  spot,  that  the  very  winds  of  heaven 
O  2 


mi 


seem  alow! J  and  fonrlly  to  pass  over  tt, 
and  the  litile  summer  birds  sing  more 
cheerily  amid  its  holy  solitude.  Since  I 
have  seen  it,  I  lia^  e  noi  been  conscious  of 
feeJingany  emotion  allied  lo  evil.  Indeed^ 
what  could  niake  llic  heait  ev  d-d  is  posed 
among  such  general  peace  and  happiness  ? 
No  mmtl  can  wuhstaiid  the  influence  of 
fair  and  lovely  scenery,  and  the  calmness 
of  a  fine  summer*evenini^^  when  there  is 
nmhing  to  prevent  its  sinkmg  into  the  very 
furthest  recesses  of  the  lieart.  For  my- 
self, at  h.nst,  I  can  say  thai  1  never  walked 
uith  my  face  towards  a  fine  setting  sun, 
wjilmut  feeling  it  lo  be,  as  our  own  most 
mnjestic  |)oet  ha**  expressed  it^ '  a  heaverdy 
destiny/  Nothing  temls  so  powerfully 
to  extinguish  kill  bad  pa3:iians  as  the 
contenipkiiion  of  the  still  tiuije^ty  of  na- 
line/" — -* 

VVc  started,  gentle  reader,  for  the  day, 
with  gazin^f  nn  **tliat  little  ]>eurle  of  pulchri- 
tude/' the  primrose;  and  now  the  sun  is 
verging  towards  the  west,  "  with  all  his 
gay  apparelling  of  clouds/*  we  will 
bend  our  sober  steps  homewards. — 

Tell  me^  do  you  not  feel  happier  since 
you  left  town  in  the  morning  f  Do  you 
not  breathe  more  freely,  and  feel  more 
cheerful,  and  "wear  moieof  ihut  herb  called 
hearts-ease  in  your  bosom  ?"  Do  you 
not  return  with  gentler  and  kindlier  dis- 
positions towards  your  fellow- creatures, 
.md  wiili  an  inclination  to  look  on  the 
favorable  aspect  of  ihings?  These  relax- 
ations are  green  sunny  resting-places  in 
the  journey  of  life^ — *•  glimpses  that  make 
us  less  forlorn. — **  But  perhaps  it  may 
be  the -long  looking  forward,  duriDg  tLe 
busy  anxious  inlenals  between  refreshing 
walks,  that  imparts  exquisite  delight  to 
iliese  holidays.  I>el  u%  however,  have 
as  many  f)f  these  as  we  can.  Let  us 
cherish  the  sok.ia!  and  benevolent  afTee* 
tions,  and  be  lovers  of  nature,  and  of  one 
atiother;  fur 

—  **  NatUTf  never  did  betray 
Tht  heart  thai  loved  her  :    *ti«  her  priTilegc 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 
Prom  joy  lo  joy  ;  for  *he  can  su  iufortn 
The  mmd  ihat  is  withio  u«»  to  iutpresa 
With  quietnc&i  and  beauty,  and  so  fiMrd 
WtLh  lofty  dioughUr  that  neither  evil  tonguea, 
Ranh  jud|;mciitt,  nor  th«  inccrs  of  selfifth  mco. 
Shall  e'tT  prevail  agaiont  ui ;   or  diimirh 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  alt  which  we  behold 
U  full  of  blesamgs,— *' 

I^l  us^  then,  go  abroad  in  the  early 
year,  and  allow  "springs  first  voluptuous 
paintingfj  wh^n  sne  breathes  her  first 
swtei  kisse*,"  to  "tremble  o'er  our  frames.'^ 
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Ho  ihat  our  diiembodted  thoaj^htSt 
Loosed    from   tho   load  of   worlda^ 

ascrndt 
Beyond  tho  eropyrcaa. 

In  the  goodly  summer  setsoi^*  let  us  fiairt 
our  quiet  musings,  as  we  ^fUoII  through 
the  luxuriant  meadow^ 

Or  by  the  oticn  of  a  rivulet. 
Fat  I  ankle  dcfp  in  titles  cf  the  vaJe^ 

or  pursue  the  chequered  woodland  pati 
way, 

Windiag  tbrDii|rh  pahny  fera  and  nuJbc*  feiiii^ , 
And  ivy  bankt  ^  leading  full  pleasaiMly 
To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  can  only  ■«« 
Sicms  thron^iDg  alt  amund,  between  the  «we 
Of  (tirf  and  fllaniingbranchei ;  who  can  tetf 
The  frethrre&i  of  die  tpacc  of  heaven  aborej 
Edg'd   ronnd   with  daili   tree  tojpa  t   thi 

which  a  dove 
Bo«h  often  heat  iH  wing*,  and  often  i«o 
A  litde  cloud  dolh  move  acro«a  the  bliie# 

Let  lis  haver  our  morning  walks  on 
breezy  upland, — ^ 

Where  sweet  air  atir* 
Bloe  hare-belh  lightly,  and  wliere  prickly  f< 
Bnds  lavuh  goldp 


I 


-  and  greet  tho  iub. 


rp-beamiDg  from  the  valley  a  of  the  eaat* 
And,  when  *^  tlie  crimson  paM  of  ere  dolh 
fall  *'  upon  the  landj*cape  below  us,  let  u* 
watch  its  every  feature  as  it  becomes 
Bnthrd  alt  over  with  a  stream tng  flood 
Of  level  light,  as  heavenV  majestic  ott» 
Slow  sinks  behind  ihc  far-ojT  weatem  hill*. 

On  those  sultry  days  again. 
When  not  the  lijnbcrest  leaf  ia  seen  to  move. 
Save  wbcTO  the  linnet  lighta  upon  (beapny  ; 
When  not  a  floweret  bends  its  tittle  stalky 
Save  where  the  bee  alighta  upon  the  bloonr* 

]^t  us  seek  '*  some  iair  lone  beecheo 
tree/'  and  under  "  its  cirque  of  shedded 
leaves/'  reclining  on  **  d^-^isies  irerineii* 
rimmed  and  white,  hid  in  deep  hei^Mtgf** 
peruse  a  favorite  author, 

for  books »  we  know» 

Are  ■  lubstantial  world,  both  pure  and  f;ood. 
Round  which,  with  tendriU  strong  aa  fleah  and 

blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  mty  grow. 

In  Aututim,  too» 
When  barred  cloud*  bloom  the  toft- dying  d«|; 

And  touch  the  stubUle  plains  witb  n*»j  h« 
Whvn  iu  a  w.iilful  choir  the  tmall  gnats  moufl 

Among  tlie  river  twallows,  borne  alolc. 
Or  «ifiliing  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  diet ; 

and  when  wiiU  treble  aoft 

Tlie  redd  r-asi  whiitles  from  the  ^rdmrl 
crofi  ; 
Antl  ^taih'-r'ng  twallovrt  twitter  m  iji*  aiiaa  1 1 
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when  we  listen  to  "  the  sound  of  hollow 
sighs  in  the  serewoot)/'  and  look  upon 

those  bright  leaves,  whose  decay. 
Red,  Yc-llowy  or  Atherially  pals. 
Rivals  the  pride  of  swnmer ; 

Or  when,  in  the  evenings, 

"  The  breath  of  winter  comes  from  far  away, 
Aad  the  sick  west  continuaHy  bereaves 
Of  sosBC  gold  tinge,  aad  plays  a  rouadeUy 
Of  death,  aoaong  the  bushes  and  the  leaves, 
Makiag  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray 
From  his  north^cavera  ; 

ktlts 

With  i&aay  fselings,  many  thoughts. 
Make  ap  a  medtutive  joy,  and  find 
BeKgioiu  meanings  in  the  forms  of  Nature. 
And,   last  of  all,  **  when  the  chill  rain 
begins  at  shot  of  eve,  in  dull  November  ;*' 
and  *' winter  comes  to  rule  the  varied 
year;*'  let  us  have  our  social  comforts, 
and  pleasant  chat  at  the  blazing  hearth, 
and  listen,  with  an  inward  consciousness 
of  security,  to  the  howling  storms  without, 

Which  at  the  doors  and   windows    seem  to 

caU, 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mall^ 
Yet  the  least  entrance  find  they  none  at  all  ; 
Whence  sweeter  grows  our  rest  secure  in  massy 

hall. 

Let  tis  liave  our  healthful,  bracing  walks, 
during  the  cold,  frosty  weather;  our 
happy  Christmas  merriments;  and  our 
ples^nt  new  year's  day  parties : 

He    who    of  these  delights  can  judge,  and 

spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 

In  short,  let  us  be  cheerful,  and,  tempe- 
rate, and  kind,  and  honest;  and,  when 
the  snows  of  age  descend  upon  our  heads, 
and  we  begin  to  approach  towards  '*  that 
£viding  streak  between  our  visible  hori- 
ion  and  tliat  more  clear  and  unstained 
hemisphere  on  which  the  sun  of  human 
eustence  rises,  where  it  dips  behind  the 
remotest  hills  of  earthly  vision,*'  may  we 
hope  for  that  easy  separation,  that  gentle 
dissolution,  so  finely  alluded  to  by  Dry- 
den,  in  the  foUowir^  lines : —    _,.^ 


Is  there  no  smooth  descent  T  no  painless  way 
Of  kindly  mixing*  with  our  native  clay  T 
There  i», — but  rarely  shall  that  path  be  trod  ; 

«  •  •  •  • 

Some  few,  by  temperance  taught,  approaching 

slow 
To  distant  fate,  by  easy  journeys  go ; 
Gently  they  lay  them  down,  as  ev'ning  sheep 
That  on  their  woolly  fleeces  solUy  sleep. 

—  And  now,  kind  reader,  I  have  one 
request  before  we  part;  forget  not  our 
worthy  chronicler,  friend  Hone,  who  has 
gatliered  for  us,  into  his  charming  pages, 
''  so  many  a  seasonable  fact,  and  pleasant 
story/'  Send  him  a  local  custom,  a  rural 
or  citj  meditation,  an  extract,  nay  even  a 
reference  or  a  suggestion.  I  prithee 
bestir  thyself  in  this  matter,  and  spend 
an  hour  now  and  then  in  the  right  pleasant 
and  friendly  occupation  of  communicating 
thy  portion  of  amusement  to  the  pages  of  the 
Year  Book.  But  methinks  I  liear  thee 
say, — '  I  would  send  this,  but  I  am  sure 
friend  Hone  knows  about  it  already." — 
"  Out  upon  such  half-faced  fellowship  1 " 
Contribute  cheerfully  what  thou  hast,  and 
allow  not  such  dallying  suppositions  to 
form  any  ground  of  excuse.  We  have 
each  of  us  our  own  peculiar  recollections, 
our  favorite  authors,  our  curious  facts, 
our  choice  passages  ;  let  us,  then,  lighten 
his  labor,  and  contribute  to  the  variety 
of  his  columns,  *'  by  joining  and  uniting 
in  one  general  and  brotherly  resolution** 
to  send  whatever  we  think  suitable  and 
appropriate,  and  worthyof  being  recorded ; 
for,  to  conclude,  in  the  words  of  Milton, 
•*  neither  can  every  building  be  of  one 
form;. nay,  rather,  the  perfection  consists 
in  this,  that  out  of  many  moderate  varie- 
ties, and  brotherly  dissimilitudes,  not 
vastly  disproportional,  arises  the  goodly 
and  the  graceful  symmetry  that  commends 
the  whole  pile  and  structure." 

And,  lastly,  gentle  reader,  you  and  I 
have  jogged  on  very  pleasantly  together, 
glancing,  in  our  way^  at  many  of  the 
happy  things,  "  the  joys  and  the  delights 
of  human  life,''  and,  since  we  must  part, 
let  us  remember  that 


-the  crown  of  these 


Is  made  of  love  and  friendship,  and  sits  high 
Upon  the  forehead  of  humanity. 
All  its  more  ponderous  and  bulky  worth 
Is  friendship,  whence  there  evei  issues  forth 
A  steady  splendor;  Vut  at  tiie  tip-top 
There  hangs',  by  unseen  film,  an  orbed  drop 
Of  light,  and  tliat  is  love. 
Edinburgh,  MsLTch,  1831. 
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Ammkwtabt  Calekdab. 

The  fesuval  of  Easter,  which  usually 
falls  towards  the  commencemcTit  of  Aprils 
is  the  epoch  at  which  grass -lamb  and 
turhot  are  in  particular  demand.  Green- 
geese  and  la  rkey -poults  also  come  in  la 
notice.  Pork  disappears  from  all  polite 
tables,  but  roasting  pigs  are  in  rerjuest. 

Hoiibut,  in  this  and  the  two  following 
months,  is  in  perfect  condition  ;  it  comes 
in  as  an  acceptable  varipty  at  the  close  of 
Lent,  along  with  carp,  teucb>  and  perch, 
which  continue  in  aeaiou  until  the  end 
of  June* 

But  the  novelty  which  most  distin- 
gaishes  April  is  that  royal  fishj  the  stur- 
geon,  whose  value  baa  recently  been 
enhanced  by  the  discovery  of  a  mode  of 
dressing  which  places  him  almost  on  a 
par  with  turtle  in  richness  of  flavor, 
ilis  flesb  partakes  much  of  the  nature  of 
veal,  and  admits  of  being  roasted  as  such. 
The  weight  of  sturgeon  varies  from  50lb9. 
to  400ihs,  Young  ones  from  3s.  6d.  to 
5s.  per*  \h, — a  price  of  no  account  in  the 
estimation  of  a  man  with  money,  and  **  a 
palate/' 

Mackarel  is  In  season  during  April, 
May,  and  June.  The  fir^t  supply  is 
taken  oft'  Brighton,  and  brought  to  London 
in  vans,  light  vehicles  upon  springs,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
stage  coat-hes.  The  fish  are  packed  in 
wicker  baskets  called  pots.  The  mackarel 
brought  in  boats  are  generally  caught  off 
Margate,  and  lo  such  quantities,  that 
shortly  after  the  commencenienl  of  the 
season  the  market  is  glutted  with  them, 
and  they  fall  rapidly  in  price.  At  Torbay, 
in  Devonshire,  they  are  caught  in  immense 
numbers^  and  are  often  sold  two  or  three 
for  a  penny;  sometimes  the  glut  is  so 
great  trial  they  are  thrown  on  the  land  as 
manure. 

Mullet  is  in  season  during  this  and  the 
following  month  only.  Brighton  soles 
ure  in  request,  and  brought  by  the  same 
rapid  conveyance  which  is  used  for  eaily 
mackarel.  In  warm  weather  the  precau- 
tion ts  taken  of  gutting  them* 

Herrings  are  in  abundance,  and  in  full 
roe,  on  which  account  they  are  not  so 
much  esteemed,  by  epicures,  as  at  their 
second  appearance,  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  have  spawned. 

llam  is  much  in  season  at  this  time. 
II  IS  the  almost  inseparable  escort  of  most 
kinds  of  while  meat,  the  prevailing  ingre- 
dient m  sandwiches,  an.l  ihc  most  conve- 
titeitt  article  of  occasional   refreshment. 


■THE 


The  most  highly  esteemed  hams  are 
Bayonne  and  Westphalia,  but  our  own, 
from  Yorkshire,  well  cured,  are  scarcely 
inferior  in  goodness  and  flavor. 

This  is  the  last  month  in  which  ajiy 
wild -fowl,  except  wild  pigeons,  are  ad- 
missible on  tables  of  taste* 


m 


Vegetable  Gardeh  DiRxcroEt, 

(March.*) 

Sow 

Beans  ;  the  long-pod,  tokcr,  Sandwidij 
and  Windsor,  once  or  twice  during  * 
month. 

Peas  f  Prussians,  dwarf  iropeiiaU,  om 
or  twice. 

Lettuce;    the  hardy    sorts.      Radish 
the  salmon,  short-top,  and  the   red 
white  turnip  i  the  two  former  in  the  litsl' 
or  second   week ;   the  two  latter  in 
third  or  fourth* 

Small  sallad  ;  every  fortnight- 
Spinach,  or  spinage ;    in   the   secotid 
week  for  early  crops. 

Parsley ;  the  curled-leaved,  i«i  tbs 
second  or  third  week* 

Asparagus ;  the  seeds  either  in  beds  to 
remain,  or  to  be  transplanted. 

Purslane,  chervil,  coriander,  basil^  dill, 
fennel,  and  any  other  sweet  herbs; — alto 
nasturtium ; — all  about  the  third  weeik. 

BeeJ-root,  carrot,  parsnip;  in  the  third 
or  fourth  week  for  the  main  crops. 

Cabbage;  the  red,  Savoy,  Bnisi«)a 
sprouts,  Borecole,  about  the  fourth  week, 
if  done  at  all  this  month  ; — also, 

Turnips ;  tlic  early  stone,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish,  or  rutabaga;  and 

Onions;  iht  white  Spanish,  in  drillsi 
for  a  fill  I  ciop. 

Sea-kale ;  either  in  beds  to  remain,  of 
to  be  transplanted. 

Phni 

Horse-radish,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  and 
artichokes ;  f  n  the  second  or  third  week ; 
— also 

Cuttings,  slips,  and  roots,  of  balm, 
mint,  thyme,  savory  ;  and  small  plants  of 
sage,  rosemary,  lavender,  and  rue;  and 
the  roots  of  gnrlick,  shallots,  and  chives. 

Asparagus;  in  beds,  about  the  foun 
week. 


•  The  article  M  col.  263  nhoald  have  been 
hci-p,  and  thi»  article  ihriv.  There  n  no  re- 
medy fit  present,  but  lo  po'mt  out  th*'  blunder* 
In  nnoiHer  edition  U  »hall  be  rectified  by 
tTTkMpotiUon. 


L«^ 
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Tramphnt 
E^rly  cabbaf^es,  and  autumn-sown  let- 
tuce; the  former  as  early  in  the  month 
as  poaiible. 

Earth  up 
I      Peas,  beaosy  &c. 
I  F0rk 

Aspara^S'beds,  if  the  weather  be  open 
and  dry  at  the  end  of  the  months 

Oeslroy   young    weeds,    and    remoTe 
litter  of  every  kind. 


National  Renovation. 

A%  in  a  body,  when  the  blood  is  firesh, 

the  spirits  pure  and  vigorows,  not  only  to 

Yiial  but  to  rational   faculties  and  thoi^e 

in  the  perlest  operations  of  wit  and  sub- 

1  tilty,  it  argues  in  what  good  plight  and 
(Kmstitation  the  body  is ;  »o  when  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  people  is  so  sprightly 
op  as  that  it  has  not  only  wherewith;  to 
guard  well  its  own  freedom  and  safety, 
but  to  spare  and  to  bestow  upon  the 
soUdest  and  subliroest  points  of  oonlro- 
rcrsy  and  new  inventions,  it  betokens  us 
not  degenerated,  nor  drooping  to  a  fatal 
decay  ;  b\it  casting  off  the  old  and  wrinkled 
ikin  of  corruption,  to  outlive  these  pangs, 
and  wax  young  again,  entering   the   glo- 

I  nous  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  virtue, 
destined  to  become  great  and  honorable 
in  these  lalter  ages — methinks  I  see  in 
my  mind  a  noble  and  puis^^ant  nation, 
ronsing  herself  like  a  sUong  man  after 
sleeps  and  shaking  her  invincible  locbs  i 
metninks  I  free  her  like  an  eagle  mewing 
her  mighty  yoolh,  and  kindling  her  un- 
daizled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam  : 
purging  and  unsealing  her  long-abused 
xight  at  the  founUin  itself  of  heavenly 
radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timor- 
ous an<L  flocking  birds,  with  those  also 
that  lor^he twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious 
gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects 
and  schisms. —  Miltov. 


Apk.il  Foul  Day* 
Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  addfd  to  the 
numerous  particulars  in  the  Evir^^Day 
Bwk  concerning  the  customs  of  to-day. 
The  most  popular  usage  that  reinams  is 
referred  to  by  tlie  **  Spectator/'  while 
teUing  of  the  Jack  Puddings  of  Eng- 
land, who  made  merriment  by  appearing 
in  a  fool's  coat,  and  commuting  blundera  : — 
*'  Bat  this  little  triumph  of  tlie  understand* 
mg,  under  the  disguise  of  laughter,  is  no 
wWre  more  visil^le  than   in  tnal  custom 


which  prevails  every  whert  among  us  on 
ih^j  first  day  of  the  present  ninnth,  when 
every  body  takes  it  in  his  head  to  make 
as  many  fooU  as  he  can.  In  proportion  as 
there  are  more  follies  discovered  so  there 
is  more  laughter  raised  on  this  day  than 
on  any  other  in  the  whole  year.  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  who  is  a  habtrdasher  by 
trade,  and  a  very  shallow  conceited  fellow, 
makes  his  boasts  that  for  these  ten  years 
successively  he  has  not  made  less  than 
a  hundred  fools.  My  landlady  had  a 
falling  out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
fo**  sending  every  one  of  her  children  upon 
some  sleeveless  errand,  as  she  terms  it. 
Her  eldest  son  went  to  buy  a  half-penny 
worth  of  iocle  at  a  slwemaker's ;  the  eldest 
daughter  was  despatched  half  a  mile  to 
see  a  monster ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
family  of  innocent  children  made  April 
fools.  Nay,  my  landlady  herself  did  not 
escape  him," 

In  some  parts  of  North  America  the 
First  of  April  is  observed  like  St,  Valen- 
tine s  day,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
boys  are  allowed  to  chastise  the  girls,  if 
they  think  fit,  eitlier  witii  words  or  blows. 
The  practice  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
verses  by  a  native,  extracted  from  an  Amer- 
ican Journah 

ApiiiL  Dat. 

This  day  lo  common  lovo  ii  dear. 

Anil  many  a  tat«  will  south  thine  tjir^ 

Fond  hofMS  or  frolic  wit  to  prove  ; 
Thf!  theme  cif  minstrelsy  I  change, 
I  bring  a  tribute  new  iLiiil  ttrange, 

A  tale  of  hatred  J  not  of  love. 
I  love  thcu  not  !-^idl  ever  seal 
A  ranrr  miracle  reveal. 

Thy  pity  or  thy  mirth  to  moyc  t 
*TLs  tn*e  ^^for  all  thy  faults  I  guesA^ 
And  itrivc  to  make  thy  bpaulies  leiw — 

What  mort  ta  hate,  if  thi»  be  love  ? 
Thy  wii  i»  false  ;  for,  when  my  check 
Failed  wLtb  the  fear  that  cannot  apeak. 

My  pajig;ft  thy  sparkling  joat  improve  ; 
And,  while  I  tremble,  how  much  guile 
Larka  in  thy  lip  and  point*  thy  smile-^ 

The  smile  which  »tiagt,  yet  wakeni  love  ! 
Thine  eye — a  scorching  fire  ii  there  ; 

For,  though  I  cliide,  I  never  dare 

The  keenneii  of  its  jBaah  to  prove. 
Thy  voice  has  won  the  Elf-HaT|*'*  sound — * 
1  heiir  it,  and  my  tongue  b  houad^ 

Or  wandt^rs  into  words  of  love, 
Bchohl  thy  faults  !— yet  keep  them  all. 
That  I  my  senses  may  recall, 

Whenspc-ll'Jjound  iti  thy  sphere  they  rove; 
My  malice  as  I  by  pride  is  great — 
There  is  no  language  6t4  my  hate, 

Unleas  it  tells  thw— that  I  love  ? 
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ITie  prec€ditig  emgravings  are  repre- 
•eoUtions  of  ilie  cradle  and  chair  in  whidi 
limes  Vi,  of  Scotland  was  nursed,  white 
under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Id 
Stirling  Casile. 

These  articles  of  the  nursery  furniture 
•f  James  L — the  6rst  of  ihe  family  cif 
Stuart  that  ascended  the  thione  of  En$; 
bud — are  now  iit  the  po!iS4f9$ion  of  Lady 
Frances  Erskme.  They  are  of  oak  ;  and 
ihe  design  and  carving,  of  the  cradle  €s- 
jpcci^iy^  are  affirmed  by  ihe  gentleman 
who  commuDicales  the  sketches  to  be  very 
beautifuK 

lo  consequence  of  their  being  in  n  stale 
of  rapid  decay,  Lady  F.  E-rskine  causetJ 
drawings  of  ihem  to  be  taken  by  Mr. 
\V.  Geikie^  the  able  artist  who  sketched 
like  spirited  Bgure  of  **  Allan-a-Maut"  in 
the  Tabtt  Book*  As  Archaeological  curi- 
QBiCies,  which  have  not  been  publiaheJ 
before,  the  present  inadequate  memorial* 
of  ibeir  form  are  placed  before  the  reader. 


The  eldest  oradle  of  which  ihert  ts  an 
engraving  is  the  cradle  of  Henry  V., 
igured  by  Mr.  Fosbroke,  who  describes  it 
as  **m  wooden  oblong  chest,  swinging  by 
hnk*  of  iron,  between  two  posts,  sur- 
nioanted  by  two  birds  for  ornament,*'  In 
ihoKy  that  early  cradle  is  of  the  self  same 
form  with  the  children's  cots^  now  made 
by  the  upholsterers,  and  commonly  used 
ni  our  present  nurseries,  llie  cradle  with 
rockers,  which,  within  recollection,  was 
used  in  all  ^miUes,  is  becoming  obsolete, 
ncept  in  the  dweilinga  of  the  poor  The 
late  King  George  IV. 9  and  hi«  brothers  and 
wstfTf,  all  the  royal  family  of  George  III., 
were  rocked.  '*  The  rocker*'  was  a  female 
officer  of  the  household,  with  a  salary. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  presents  sent 
frwm  India  by  Mr,  Warren  llastinp  to  the 
laie  Queen  Charlotte  was  a  cradle,  oma- 
Toented  wuh  the  precious  raetals,  and  richly 
jewelled. 


I     Ti'« 


^'-    "^'irjrice  says — **  The  first  of  April 
^  I  ly  observed  in  Britain  a*t  a  high 

^1. .    lmaI    Festival,  in    which  an    un- 

JK^iimied  hilarity  reigned  through  every 
^rxier  of  its  inhabitants  ;  for  the  sun,  at 
thut  penod  of  the  year,  entering  into  the 
j^jjifn  Ari»^*,  the  New  Year,  and  with  it  the 
snaton  of  rural  sports  and  vernal  delight, 
W.1S  then  supposed  to  have  commenced* 
Jhe  proof  of  the  great   antiquity   of  the 


observance  of  this  annual  Festival,  as  well 
as  the  probability  yf  its  original  establish- 
ment in  an  Asiatic  rt*gicn,  arises  from  the 
evidence  of  facts  alforded  us  by  Astron- 
omy. Although  the  reformation  of  the 
year  by  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calen- 
ders, and  the  adaptation  of  d§e  period  of  its 
commencement  10  a  different  und  far  no- 
bler system  of  theology,  have  occaiiioned 
the  festival  sports  anciently  celebmted  in 
this  country  on  the  first  of  April  to  have 
long  since  ceased  j  and  alihough  the 
changes  occasioned,  during  a  long  lapse 
of  years,  by  the  sbif^iti^  of  the  Equinoc- 
tial points,  have  in  Asia  itself  been  pro- 
ductive of  important  Astronomical  alter- 
ations, as  to  tlic  exact  ccni  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  j  yet,  on  both 
continents,  some  very  remarkable  traits 
of  the  jocundity  which  then  reigned  re- 
main even  to  these  disiant  times.  Of 
those  preserved  in  Ikiiain,  none  of  the 
least  remarkable  or  ludicrous  is  that  relic 
of  its  pristine  pleasantry  die  general  priic- 
tice  of  making  April-Fools,  as  it  is  called, 
on  ihe  first  day  of  that  month  j  but  diis, 
Colonel  Pearce  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol. 
ii.  p.  334)  proves  to  be  an  immemorial 
custom  among  the  Hindoos."  Mr,  Mau- 
rice then  inserts  the  Colonel's  account  of 
the  "  Iluli  Festival/'  as  cited  in  the  Evcr^ 
Duy  Book,  and  adds  that  **  the  least  enquiry 
into  the  ancient  customs  of  Persia,  or  the 
minutest  acquaintance  with  the  general 
astronomical  mythology  of  Asia,  would 
have  taught  Colontl  Pearce  that  the  bound- 
less hiianty  and  jocund  sports  prevalent 
on  the  first  day  of  April,  in  England,  and 
during  the  lluli  Festival  of  India,  have 
their  origin  in  the  ancient  practice  of  cele- 
brating with  festival  rites  the  period  of  ihe 
Vernal  Equinox,  or  the  day  when  the  new 
year  of  Persia  anciently  began."* 


The  ''Blackburn  Mail,"  May  10,  1810, 
contains  the  following  verses; — 

Tub  Da  to  in  of  All-Fool  Day, 

Which  happftud  in  ihe  hie  nj  Chicfutrk,  on  the 
1th  of  the  mottn  Ni-adat  which,  in  (he  E«rp- 
fican  CaUrnd«r,  muk^t  the  Fir§i  of  Aprii — 

An   Easieu-V  Tale, 

Ye  sportive  nymphs  whu  on  Karnasiiiii  play, 
Thq^ugh  old  tLs  ag;«i, — young  and  ever  gay  ! 


*  Maurict^  vi.71— 74  :  Sketrli  of  the  Itt-Ii- 
giun  of  chi'  Hindoos*  ii.  52 — 57  j  citoJ  in  Fos- 
lirolti.'V  Enc.  of  AntK|4iint'S, 
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O  hither  wing  frrjun  Piurnn'i  RoVry  «JtI*s* 
Through  aerial  o^'ean*  cleave  the  litjunl  tide  ; 
F«ed,  feed  joar  voi'ry,  whik   ho   aaunds  the 

strings, 
With  geD*roaf  draaghu  fiom  HclLcoti's  pure 
,   •pringt  I 

In  diay*  of  yore  aa  orioot  legend b  iing, 
In  Chiekock'a  isle  there  reigoM  a  righteous 

king. 
The  heav'nly  virtuei  in  his  heart  were  «to?'d^ 
Mis  suhjects  lov'd  tiim,  and  the  goda  adored  ; 
But  still,  nlaa!  (no  moilera  deeds  Ui  icll) 
In  fern  III  fiends  with  heavenly  mitids  rebel. 
Th'  enchantpf  vjlo,  Ciongock,  had  tkcreed* 
No   branch    should    rise    of    their    illuslriotti 

breed  ; 
Mi<i  qucea  was  harren  in  het  hlnomiilg  primo, 
A&d  doomed  to  suffer  for  her  grandHirf^a  criine. 
At  length  a  heavenly  goddeti  intervenesp 
Fitna,^  the  fair,  a  friend  to  virtuous  tjueens. 
Tkiith*  enchanter  heard*  and,  raging  wild, 
IDenoanc'd  deitruclion  on  ihr  queen  and  ehild. 
The  blue-eyed  elvea  all  hailed  the  happy  mnrn 
With  joya  entatic^  when  the  prince  was  bom  ; 
Their  comely  queen  thrice  kist'd  the  l^abe^  and 

cries  n, 
'*  Reign  like   lliy  lire,  be  virtuous,  Ju«t,  nnd 

wise/' 
But  taon  dark  glnnin  ob»cuJ-'d  the  hliuifulday  ; 
High  o*er  the  sofa  upon  which  she  lay. 
The  fiend  appeared,  a  sablo  cloud  within. 
With  voice  terrt&c  find  nialidous  grin, 
He  awful  roar'd  *'  Deluded  woman,  know. 
That  mtw  and  hencefortJi,  I  will  be  his  foe  ! 
Ht'T  irvmhlin^  soul  couUl  not  sasuin  the  frightj* 
But  sOLijtht  the  regions  of  eternal  light  I 
The  guardian  fair  in  spile  of  vengcanne  imtrd| 
Vow* J  to  protect  and  educate  the  child  ; 
She   kissM^  she  taught^  and  led   the  hoy  to 

fame  ; 
Jlc  hopeful  grew,  rScamma  was  his  name; 
With  guardian  care  she  reared  the  youth  alone ^i 
And  plac*d  him  t^ifc   on  his  paternal  throne  ; 
Then  scal'd  a  cloud,  ethereal,  blue,  and  hrtghtj. 
And  to  eelealidl  worlds  betook  her  Bight. 

Within  the  entrance  of  hii  gloomy  cell, 
Hcfpiriug  vengeance  sal  the  fiend  of  hell  ; 
High  in  tlic  air  tlie  goddess  queen  he  spies. 
And  flhouts  of  joy  r«-eeho  through  the  tkiea  ; 
**  Now,   now*a   the   Ume  !  "    and   then,    on 

triamph  bent, 
A  work  of  mischief  was  hii  dire  intent. 
"  Vcs,  feeble  mortal  {  yesj,  T  Scam  ma,  know. 
That   now  and   henceforth   I  will  be  thy  foe  ! 
The    pow'r  thou  hast  shall   soun  evade  thy 

aight, 
Ijike  fleeting  vision*  of  the  gloomy  night,'*-— 
Til'   enchanter  thus,  with  voice   of  thunder 

irird  ; 
Three  timet  he  laugh 'd,  and  three  timet  natum 

tigl/d  ! 
Then  he  mse  up.  through  aerial   fields  he  0«w 
Kts  beamibg  car^  which    four    grry   dragons 

drew  , 


His  awful  flight  intpired  th*  earth  with  drca4  * 
And  wild  confusion  o'er  the  lajnd  waa  i|i(read  I 
The  roses  wither'd  and  the  lilies  died. 
And  Flora's  train  no  healing  balm  auppUtd  ; 
No  tuneful  notes  thrmigh  fragrant  valleys  rvSf, 
For   terror   chained  each  featber'd    «^u^kr*a 

tongne 
Like  Sol't  quick  rays,  the  moriag  dottd*  he 

drives. 
And  o'er  the  temple V  glittering  tpires  arrivea. 
He  curb'd  his  aieeds,  and  gaasU*d  hi* 

with  rage. 
And  dared  the  youthful  monarch  to  e&ftfje. 
rScamma  scnrn'd  his  rising  fame  to  liaia. 
And  vow'd  lo  meet  him,  fearless,  on  the  plalfi. 
He  haird  fair  Fusta  and  the  heavenly  choir. 
And  ihu  appeared,  in  eloiida  of  Aaminf  fim  | 
With  her  right  hand  Ciongoek  she  dejied. 
And  with  her  left  a  tali&man  she  iHed  ; 
On  it  •*  i/aiuM  Amuda'  dreadful  shone. 
He  saw  it  and  fell  headlong  from  his  throne  , 
But  soon  arosc^  and  with  audaciotta  nught, 
DcBed  the  guardian  queen  to  atogte  fi^t* 
Again  on  high  the  talisman  she  held  ^ 
Again  th'  enchanter^s  vile  intent  wai  qoetl'd 
Yet  hopeful  stilt,  and  atill  her  pow'r  to  mock^ 
Transformed  himself  to  an  o'erwhelming  mdt , 
But,  helpUss  he  !    Mamu  Amuda's  glow 
Tlier^k  dissolved  like  show'ra  of  vcmal  anow. 
At  laft  a  mighty  0ood  he  form'd,  and,  aad  ta 

say  I 
He,  with  himself,  I'Seamma  swept  away  f 
Pair  Pusaa  »aw,  but  saw,  alas  I  too  late  ! 
Aud  all   the  Island  moum'd    their  monarch's 

fate  I 
His  soul  celestial  sought  the  high  abodea  ; 
Pussa  enrol  I'd  him  in  the  list  of  goda. 
And  jitc-mm'd  the  roaring  torrent  for  his  aake; 
And  there  I'Seamma  stunds,  u  stagnant  lake. 
Thus  fell  the  Jwitof  prince*  from  hi*  throne. 
But  why  it  happened,  know  the  goib  alome. 
On  thai  dread  day  a  haltow'd   faat  wa«  nadt^ 
And  3? early  tributes  to  his  mem'ty  paid; 
The  parents  sent  their  lovely  offspria^  nrilk. 
To  seek  their  gvid,  and  aak  a  yearly  gift;  ; 
But  him  tht}ff(Hiwi  not,  yet,  for  his  d^^r  nkit^ 
Ca.Ht  stones  of  vengeance  in  the  stagnant  lake. 
**  Go  seek  rSeamma/*  aayi  the  virtuona  wi£K» 
"  Hell  tell  tltee  if  I  love  thee  as  my  life/' 
TTic  husband  goes,  but  Aim  hee^mmptjimd, 
Yti  seeks  the  take  to  ease  hb  vcngefttl  a 
*'  Go  seek  TScamma  of  immortal  fame,** 
The    mother    sayi^  **  Thy   huahand    ha  w&L 

name  ;*^ 
The    daughter    goes  ; — no     aoothinc    !»««» 

appears, 
And  soon  returns  dassolv'd  in  doubifttl  t«wi^_ 

So  did  those  customs  to  his  mem'nr  ris*^ 
From  habrft  that  lisp,  to  sages  who  are  wi««ii,i 

From  Chiekock  «  Isle,  told  by  »um« 
man, 
The  story  got  abroad,  and  rearh'd  Japan, 
From  tbenrc  by  story-tcilcr^  it  was  hurl'd 
Into  thcae  island*  of  the  weateni  world 


^ 
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TBI  IB  ha  pffogi—  throo^  tlM  modeni  tehool, 
TW  faallofv'd  lofVi  were  tam'd  to  ridicule  ; 
had  ikiam  the  legend  of  two  thouiend  yew, 
Tke  caow  of  April  AU-fool  Dag  appean. 


Cardan  relates  that  having  found  among 
kb  ftther's  papers  that  prayers  addressed 
Id  ^  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  first  of  April, 
It  eMit  in  the  morning,  were  of  wonder- 
M  fefficacj,  provided  a  Pater  Noster  and 
Ave  Maria  were  added  to  them,  he  made 
UK  of  this  mle  of  devotion  on  the  roost 
pressing  occasions,  **  and  found  it  to  an- 
iwer  perfectly  well.'** 


JfHit 


Day  breaks      .    . 

Son  rises     .    .    . 

—  sets  .    .    .    , 

Twilight  ends 
The  ash  flo^vers. 
Field  rush  flowers. 
Banks  are  covered  with  primroses 


h.  m. 
3  82 

5  34 

6  ^6 
8  28 


The  Season. 


In  a  vrell  chosen  library  "  The  Brit- 
idi  Naturali<;t**   claims    a    distinguished 

Slace.  Its  volume  on  "The  Seasons — 
pring  and  Summer,"  is  now  a  delight^ 
fol  pocket-companion,  and,  being  on  the 
table  at  the  present  moment,  aflords  the 
following  passages : — 

Oh  Spriho,  Birds,  Insects,  &c. 

— -—  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
Hids  is  al  this  early  season  the  most  use- 
foi  to  man  ;  they  often  nip  off  the  buds  of 
trees,  but  in  most  instances  they  thereby 
cat  off  in  each  bud  a  whole  colony  of 
caterpillars.  Buds  are  never  a  favorite 
Ibod  with  birds,  though  some  of  the  species 
that  remain  with  us,  or  visit  us  in  the 
winter  months,  have  recourse  to  them 
after  all  other  kinds  of  food  are  exhausted. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  all,  however, 
in  quest  of  insects  in  some  stage  or  other 


of  their  existence,  in  the  spring  months ; 
and  as  they  carry  on  their  hunting  with 
great  vigor,  until  their  broods  be  able  to 
provide  for  themselves,  they  annually  cut 
off  as  many  destroyers  as,  but  for  them, 
would  produce  famine  in  the  most  fertile 
country. 

The  insects  which  the  birds  thus  con- 
sume for  their  own  food  and  that  of  their 
callow  young,  by  so  many  myriads,  have 
no  doubt  their  use  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, as  well  as  the  others.  We  know  that 
the  insects  and  the  parasitical  fungi  con- 
sume substances  of  which  the  decompo- 
sition in  the  air  would  be  disagreteole, 
because  we  find  that  they  resort  to  those 
substances.  It  may  be,  too,  that  there 
is  some  good  in  the  havoc  which  they 
commit  among  the  vegetable  tribes,  how- 
ever much  it  may  interfere  with  our  opera- 
tions. The  germs  of  life  are  so  thick 
every  where  that  there  is  really  no  room 
for  ihem  in  the  world,  if  the  one  were  not 
so  constituted  as  to  put  down  the  other; 
one*  single  plant  mignt  be  made  to  clothe 
a  whole  country,  to  the  prevention  of  all 
other  vesetation,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  were  it  not  for  the  goldfinches, 
thistles  and  racweed  would  soon  become 
intolerable ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  means 
by  which  they  are  destroyed,  there  is 
really  no  place  free  from  the  winded 
seeds  of  the  syngtntsia  of  Linnsus.  Awo, 
as  all  the  buds  and  leaves  upon  a  living 
tree  are  in  a  state  fit  for  growing,  the 
pruning  by  the  insect,  when  not  carried 
to  excess,  may  be  healthful  to  it.  Before, 
however,  we  can  make  any  remarks  upon 
the  usefulness  of  natural  objects  or  events, 
farther  than  as  they  are  useful  to  our- 
selves, we  must  know  the  whole;  and  how 
far  we  may  yet  be  from  that  is  not  a 
measurable  quantity.  Still  the  little  that 
we  do  know  about  it  is  very  delightful, 
and  never  more  so  than  when  the  breath 
of  spring  first  wiles  us  into  the  field, 
wondering  at  every  thing  around  us. 
There  is  a  richer  tone  of  color  in  the  sky, 
and  certainly  in  the  clouds ;  the  air,  as  it 
fans  the  newly  loosened  earth,  is  all  per- 
fume, without  any  of  the  heaviness  of  that 
which  comes  from  particular  substances. 
The  turned  sod  shows  us  that  we  have 
not  in  all  our  chemical  apparatus  an  elem- 
bic  like  the  earth.* 


*  Baylc,  art.  Cardan. 


•  Britinh  Naturalist,  vol.  ii.  p,  104 — KHJ. 
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Clear  bail  ibo  tJay  Ijcen  from  the  dawn. 

All  cliequcrcil  *>.«  ihe  tky, 
Ihia  clouds ;.  lik«  scarf*  of  cubwcb  lawn, 

VfeiTd  heaven's  moM  glurious  eye. 
The  wind  had  no  more  Btrcngth  than  liiif> 

That  leiiujely  it  blew* 
To  make  one  k'^f  the  next  to  kira. 

That  closely  by  it  grew. 
TJiu  Rowers,  Liku  brmve  embroideT'd  girUp 

Looked  a»  they  nut&i  desired  ^ 
To  see  wbo»e  head  wilh  orient  pcdtrU, 

Moit  carloualy  was  tyr*d* 
The  riUa  tbut  ou  tbe  pebbles  [jlay^d 

Mi|$ht  Qow  be  buai'd  at  will ; 
Tbitt  world  ibu  only  music  made, 

£l»e  every  thing  wai  stilL 
And  to  itflelf  ihe  subtle  aiT 

Such  »overeignly  assumes. 
Thai  it  received  too  large  a  ahare, 

Prom  Katnr^;*!  rich  perfumes. 

DitAYTON. 


AtMONtl-TllEE,  AND   BxtA. 

'  Yesterday  1  hati  the  pleasure  to  dine 
with  a  very  amiable  and  wortby  friend  at 
his  villa  a  few  miles  disiaiii  from  lown  ; 
and,  while  ihe  comj>any  wure  li'gh  iik 
mirib  over  die  afiernoott's  bottle,  slipped 
aside  lo  cujoy  half  an  hour's  sober  thought 
and  salutary  air.  An  alnioiid-lree,  in  the 
centre  of  the  gmrden^  [j  resented  an  immense 
tuft  of  flovrers,  covering  its  whole  surface. 
Such  a  glow  of  floral  beauty  would  at  any 
time  have  been  ait  object  of  admiration; 
but  at  a  teason  when  every  thing  else  is 
dead,  when  not  a  leaf  appears  on  any  of 
the  vegetable  tribe  besides,  and  the  ad- 
jacent trees  are  bare  skeletons^  it  claimed 
a  peculiar  share  of  attention. 

An  inquisitive  eye  loves  to  017  into 
the  in  roost  recesses  of  object:*^  ano  seldom 
fails  of  a  reward  more  than  proportioned 
lo  the  trouble  of  the  research.  Every 
one  must  have  observed,  that  in  all  flowers 
there  is  an  apparatus  in  the  centre,  differ- 
ent from  the  leafy  structure  of  the  verge, 
which  iii  what  strikes  tlie  eye  at  first 
sight ;  the  tfireads  which  sup[)ort  the  yellow 
heads  in  the  centre  of  the  rose,  and  thone 
which  serve  as  pedestals  to  the  less 
numerous,  but  larger,  dusky  black  ones 
in  the  lulip,  are  of  this  kmd.  Formerly, 
Uiese  were  esteemed  no  more  than  casual 

{articles,  or  the  eflect  of  a  luxuriance 
rom  an  abundant  tihare  of  nourishment 
sent  up  to  the  leaves  of  the  flower,  throw- 
ing itself  into  these  uticertain  form^f  as 
they  were  then  esteemed.  But  science 
disclaims  the  supposition  of  nature's  hav- 
ing made  any  thin^,  eieti  the  slightest 


particle  of  the  meanest  herb,  in  vain  ;  and, 
proceed ins5  on  this  hypothesis,  has  dis- 
covered that  the  i^ndy  leaves  which  ft  ere, 
at  one  time^  ijupposed  lo  con«iiiute  iUv 
essence*  of  the  tlower,  are  merely  a  defence 
to  the  thready  matter  within  ;  which,  de* 
spised  as  it  used  to  be,  is  indeed  the 
most  essential  pari  of  the  whole— is  that 
for  which  aimost  the  whole  has  been 
formed,  and  that  atone  on  which  the  cou- 
linuaiion  of  tlie  specits  depends.  It  has 
been  found  that,  of  the  mmutesl  threftds 
in  ihis  little  tuft,  there  is  not  one  but  liM 
a  destined  oflice,  not  one  but  joins  in  die 
common  service ;  and  that,  though  IP 
numerou'^  and  apparanily  indefinite^  evei; 
single  flower  on  the  whole  tree  has  pn 
ciaely  the  same  number  to  the  utmost  el 
actness,and  precisely  in  the  same  situation, 
Nor  is  it  credible  that  there  ever  b«j  been, 
or  ever  will  be,  through  successive  age$i  a  j 
tree  of  the  same  kind  every  smglc  flower 
of  which  will  not  be  formed  with  iHc  i 
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perfect  regularity* 

In  the  beautiful  Abnond-lree  before  rne 
I  saw  a  confirmation  of  tliis  accuralu  ex* 
actness  in  the  care  of  providence.  Not  a 
flower  of  the  millions  that  crowded  op«jn 
the  sight  in  tvery  part  but  contamed  the 
precise  number  of  thirty  fitlle  threads; 
and  not  one  of  these  tlirtads  but  had  its 
regularly -figured  head  placed  in  the  same 
direction  on  its  summit,  and  filled  with  a 
waxy  dust,  destined  for  impregnating  thp 
aheady  teeming  fruit.  The  fruit  shuwed 
it*  downy  rudiments  in  the  cenifei»  and 
nent  up  a  peculiar  organ  to  the  height  of 
these  heads,  to  receive  the  fertilising  dust 
when  the  heads  should  burst,  and  convey 
it  to  the  very  centre  of  the  embno  fruitt 

Such  is   the  economy  of  nature  in 
production  of  lhei»e  trcasun&s  ;  but  she 
usually  more  purposes  than  one  to  ans' 
in  the  same  subjecl.     It  was  easy  to 
ceivc,  that  one  of  all  these  little  r«<3epla- 
cles  of  dust  might  h.ive  contained  enouj  * 
of  it  to  impregnate  the  kernal  of  a  sii 
fruit,  for  each  flower  produces  no  mi 
Yet,  surely,  twenty*nine  in  thirty  had 
been   created  in  vain.     It  was  not  I' 
before  the  mystery  was  explained  to 

The  sun  shone  with  unusual  vrarmi 
fur  the  season,  led   forth  a  bee    from 
neighbouring  hive,  s\ho  directed  her  course 
iinmedialely  to  this  source  of  plenty,     *" 
little  creature  first  settled  on   the  top 
one  of  the  branches ;  and,  for  a  momi 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene  as  I  did. 
just  gave  me   time  lo  aduitre  her  si 
silky  coal,  and  glossy  wings,  before  sht 
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iinged  into  a  full  blown  blossom,  and 
arieJ  herself  among  the  threat! y  bonora 
the  centre.  Here  she  watiioiied  and 
»tled  herself  about,  as  if  in  ecstasy,  a  con- 
derabte  time.  Her  motions  trreatly  dis- 
eoocerted  the  apparatus  or  the  flower ;  the 
ripe  beads  of  the  thready  filamerua  all 
burst,  and  shed  a  subiile  yellow  powder 
oter  the  i»hole  surface  of  the  kaves,  nor 
did  she  cease  from  her  gamlioU  while  orie 
of  them  remained  whole,  or  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  dust  in  its  cavity. 

Tired  wtlh  enjoy meotf  she  now  walked 
out,  and  appeared  to  have  paid  for  the 
mischief  she  had  done  at  the  expense  of 
Mfu^ly  defiling:  Her  own  downy  coat. 
UiOUgh  *ome  of  the  dust  from  the  little 
Ci|Hii]es  had  been  spread  over  the  surface 
of  tbe  flower,  the  far  greater  part  of  it  had 
crideotly  fallen  upon  her  own  back,  and 
heta  retained  iliere  among  the  shag  of  ita 

" .  She  now  stationed  liersdf  on  tlw  summit 
_^  a  litile  twig,  and  began  lo  clear  her 
"body  of  the  newly  gathered  dust,  ikml  it 
was  not  lialf  a  minute  before  her  whole 
coat  was  as  clean  and  glossy  as  at  first ; 
yet  it  was  most  singular,  not  a  particle  of 
the  dost  had  fallen  upon  any  of  the  flowers 
ahont  her,  where  it  must  have  been  visi- 
ble as  easily  as  on  the  surface  of  that  it 
«a*  taken  <rom. 

A.  very  labored  motion  of  the  fore  legs 
of  the  bee  attracted  my  eye,  and  the  whole 
business  was  then  immediately  explained; 
(  f  jond  she  had  carefully  brought  together 
erery  particle  that  she  had  wiped  off  from 
her  body,  and  formed  it  into  a  mass,  which 
the  was  now  moulding  into  a  firmer  lex* 
ture,  and  which  iihe  soon  after  delivered 
to  the  next  legi  and  from  that,  after  a  1  it- 
tie  moulding  more,  to  the  hinder  one, 
where  she  lodged  it  in  a  round  lump  in  a 
part  destined  lo  receive  il ;  and,  having 
ilius  finished  her  operation,  look  wing  for 
the  hive  with  her  load. 

It  was  now  evident,  that  what  had  seem- 
ed sport  and  pastime  was  business  to  tlie 
insect;  that  its  rolling  itself  about  was 
with  intent  to  dislodge  this  yellow  dust 
from  the  little  cases  that  contained  it ;  and 
that  this  powder,  the  abundance  of  which 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  could  not  be  creat- 
ed for  the  service  of  the  plant,  was  des- 
ned  to  furnish  the  bee  with  wax  to  make 
i  combs,  and  lo  serve  us  for  a  thousand 
»es  afterwards. 

return  of  this  single  insect  to  the 
ve  feiit  out  a  legion  upon  the  same  ex- 
:lition.     The  tree  was  in  an  instant  co- 


vered as  thick  almost  witli  bees  as  with 
flowers.  All  the^se  employed  themselves 
exactly  as  the  fir>st  had  done,  except  that 
some  forced  themselves  into  flowers  scarce- 
ly opened,  in  which  the  reservoirs  of  this 
waxy  powder  were  not  ripe  for  bursting. 
I  saw  I  hem  bite  open  successively  every 
one  of  the  iluity  heads  in  the  flower,  ancl, 
scooping  oul  the  content?,  add  them  to 
the  increiising  ball^  that  was  to  be  carried 
home  upon  the  tliigh. 

Such  then  is  the  purpose  of  natnre   in 

firoviding  what  may  appear  to  us  profuse- 
y  an  abundimt  quantity  of  this  powder. 
The  bee  wants  tt^  and  the  labour  which 
the  insect  employs  to  get  it  out  never 
fails  to  answer  the  purpose  of  impregnat- 
ing the  fruit  j  for  a  vast  quantity  of  it  is 
thus  scattered  over  the  organ  destined  to 
the  conveying  of  it  thither.  Tlie  powder 
is  the  natural  food  of  the  bee*  vVhat  is 
lodged  in  the  liive  is  eaten  by  the  swarm, 
and,  after  it  has  been  retained  in  the 
stomach  long  enough  to  be  divested  of 
its  uutriiive  Qualities,  il  is  disgorged  in  a 
state  ready  tor  moulding  into  real  and 
finished  wax. 

In  the  great  chain  of  beings  no  one  rs 
created  solely  for  itself;  each  is  subservi* 
ent  to  the  purposes  of  others ;  each,  be- 
sides the  primordial  office  to  which  it  is 
destined,  is  a  purpose,  or  means,  of  good 
to  another,  perhaps  to  many*  How  grati- 
fied is  the  mind  that  comprehends  this — 
how  infinite  the  wisdom  of  the  appoint- 
ment I   • 


Whalr-Fishinc. 

E^rly  in  April  ships  are  fitted  out  for, 
and  sad  upon  their  voyages,  for  whaling 
adventures  in  the  sea  which  the  fish  in- 
habit. 

There  is  a  bluff  whalers'  song,  careless 
in  expression,  but  very  descriptive  of  the 
occupation  ;  and,  there  beint^  nobody  to 
object,  we  will  have  it  at  once  from  the 
"  Collection  of  Old  Ballads,  1726,"  iii. 
172.— 

The  Greenland  Vo y ac c,  or th e  Wh a le- 
Fisher's   Deugbt:    being  a   fuil  de- 
$€ripii(m  of  (he  mtmner  of  the  inking  of 
Whtiies  on  the  coast  of  Greenfand. — 
Tim E.— Hey  to  the  Temple* 
Why  ftUy  we  at  h»mcr  now  the  RcaLftoa  is  come ' 
J  ally  ladt  let  us  liquor  our  throfttA  ^ 
Our  interest  we  wrong,  if  w«  tarry  loo  locg^ 
Then  all  hAods,  let  ua  fit  out  uur  boats  ; 

•  Sit  John  Hill. 
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Let  eadi  mim  prepare 

Ol  the  Uckliug  liii  share. 
By  Deglect  a  good  voyage  may  he  loit ; 

Como,  I  sayt  lol*>  &way^ 

Make  no  sta^  nor  delay. 
Fur  tlio  winter  briiiga  whalist  on  Ute  coait. 

Harry,  Will,  Robin,  Ked,  with  bold  Tom  m 

the  head. 
And  Sam  iit  the  stern  bravuly  standi, 
Aa  rugged  a  crew  if  we  give  tlit-m  their  dao, 
A«  did  ever  take  oars  in  their  bands  ; 

Such  h^rooa  ai  these 

Will  with  blood  iUin  the  •ea». 
When  lh*;y  join  with  their  rrtolmo  ijiatet. 

Who  witli  mi]£ht  void  of  fright. 

With  delight,  b^Uiy  fight 
Mighty  walei,  aa  if  tkey  w«ro  but  »prat». 

Come  coU  in  tlic  warp,  tee  the  hatehcta  bo 

aharp, 
And  make  ready  the  irons  and  lante  ; 
£aeh  tnan  thip  hie  oar^  and  leave  nothing  'on 

ihorc 
That  ia  needful  the  voyage  to  advance  ; 

S«o  the  bnoy  be  made  tight. 

And  Che  drug  titted  right, 
80  that  noihmg  be  wantijig  anon  ; 

Kevur  donbt,  but  look  out 

Bound  about  -  therea  a  ipont. 
Come  away  boyi,  let'*  launch  if  we  caa« 

The  futf  ram  too  higb,  'twill  be  down  by  nod 

Take  a  tlatch  to  go  olT ;  now   twill  do^ 
Hasza  t     launch    ainaioi    for    tho   iea   grows 

»g«ini 
Pull  up  briakly  a  stroke  (boya)  or  two  ; 

Ha,  well  row'd  !  'lift  enough. 

We  are  clear  of  the  auff, 
A  yare  hand  hrave  out  water  apace  ; 

ThtTttU  the  whale,  that's  her  back 

That  looks  black  ^  there's  her  wake, 
PiiU  away,  boys,  l*t*i  g;iirB  her  a  chase. 

Ha!  well  row'd  jolly  trouta^  pall  away,  thcfs 

she  spouts. 
And  we  gaiXk  of  her  briikly  I  find  ; 
We're  much  'bout  her  ground,   let's  take  a 

dlram  round  ; 
And  her  rising  be  sure  let  oa  mind  : 

She's  here,  juat  a-head, 

Stand  up  Tom,  pull  up  Ned, 
We  are  fast*  back  a  slcrn  what  ye  may  ^ 

Hold  on  lad,  I'm  afraid 

She's  a  jade,  tho^s  so  mad, 
She^s  a  icragg,  for  your  It  vet  cut  away. 

Cut  away,  row  ;  she^s  off,  let  her  go  ; 
Though  we  met  with  misfortune  already, 
Tis   courage   luust   do,   for   the   proverb  you 

know, 
A  faint  heart  never  woo  a  fair  lady. 

Come,  this  is  no'd'tsgraee, 

Full  op  ladSf  another  chase. 


Oisr  mates  will  be  fast  without  doubt  ^ 

So  what  cheer  I     We  arc  niear. 

She  ia  there  ;  nn,  sho*t  hi- re 
Jfuat  a  stem  ;  jolly  hearts,  poll  about. 

Pull  briskly,  for  there  she's  hscn  very  fair. 

Back  a-stern,  it  is  up  to  the  strap  ; 

Well    done   Tom,    bravely    ihrowed,   checfi 

ladij  bravely  rowed, 
*Tis  not  tdways  wo  meet  with  mishap. 

Veer  out  warp,  lot  her  run, 

She  will  quickly  have  done  l 
Well  done,  mate  ;  *twas  a  brave  second  1 

'N'ow  she  jerks,  who  can  week  t 

Veer  out  warp,  she  tows  sharp  ^ 
Hiing  the  blacksmith  !  our  launce  it  it  broke. 

Pull  a-head,  kale  in  w&rp,  for  the  love  DOl  te 

sharp, 
gho's  beginning  to  flounce  and  to  strike ; 
Fit  a  launce,  let  ns  try  if  wc  can  by  and  I 
Qive  her  one  gentle  touch  to  the  quick. : 

Bravely  throwed,  jolly  lad. 

She  is  not  nigh  so  mad 
As  she  was  *  toother  launce  may  do  good  , 

Well  done  Tom,  that  wan  home, 

Twas  her  doom,  see  her  foam, 
She'a  sick  at  the  heart,  she  spoate  blood. 

Tho  buiiness  is  done,  lanaee  no  more*  lei's 

alone, 
'T»  her  flurry,  she's  as  deed  it  a  herrinf  ; 
Let's  rake  her  in  tow,  and  all  handt  stouiU 

ro  w  ; 
And,  mate  Sam,  pry  thee  mind  well  thy  eteeriog, 

The  wind  begins  to  blow. 

And  the  seas  bigger  grow. 
Every  man  put  his  strength  to  his  onr  r 

Leave  to  prate,  now  'tis  lale. 

Well  rowed  mate,  hey  for  Kals, 
She's  a-gronnd,  cut  away,  let's  aehoic. 

Come  tuTo  up  the  boats,  lei's  put  on  onr  c 
And  to  Ben's,  there's  a  chcerupping  cup; 
Let's  comfort  out  hearts,  every  man  hit  tw« 

quarts. 
And  to-morrow  all  hands  to  cut  op  ; 

Betimes  leave  your  wives. 

Bring  your  hooks  and  your  knivee. 
And  let  none  lie  a-bcd  like  a  lubber  ; 

But  be^in  with  the  sun. 

To  have  done  before  noon  ; 
That  the  carts  may  come  dowu  for  the  Me! 


Mr.  Scoresby,  in  bb  **  Accotml 
Arctic  Regions/'  gives  an  interesttnir  > 
▼aluable  history  and  description  of 
North  Whale  Fishery. 

He  mentioDS  a  curiotis  fact   -  '■      • 
the  re<lpole,  a  little  bird,  fam 
cUmate,  and  well  known  by  U.„^  .„^<? 
for  its  note.     Albin  tay?,  ••  We  arc  noi 
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lore  tbat  tbete  birds  build  in  EnglaDd ; 
they  ve  Ibiind  here  in  winter,  but  go  away 
again  in  the  spring.  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  any  of  their  nests  being  found  ; 
I  lather  believe  they  come  to  shun  the 
oold."  Mr.  Scoresby  seems  to  decide 
upon  the  question  of  its  emigration.  He 
says,  ^  On  our  approach  to  Spitzbergen, 
sevml  of  the  lesser  redpoles  alighted  on 
different  parts  of  the  snip,  and  were  so 
wearied  apparently  with  being  on  the 
wing,  though  our  distance  from  the  land 
was  not  above  ten  miles,  that  they  allowed 
ihemselTes  to  be  taken  alive.  How  this 
Htt&e  crealnre  subsists,  and  why  a  bird  of 
•och  apparent  delicacy  should  resort  to 
iQch  a  Damn  and  gelid  country,  are 
qoestions  of  some  curiosity  and  difficulty. 
It  most  be  migratory ;  and  yet  how  such 
a  small  animal,  incapable  of  taking  the 
vater,  can  perform  the  journey  from 
Spitzbergeu  to  a  milder  climate,  without 
pefisbing  by  the  way,  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. Supposing  it  to  take  advantage 
of  a  fitvoraole  gale  of  wind,  it  must  still 
be  at  least  ten  hours  on  the  wing  before 
it  could  reach  the  nearest  part  of  Nonw^y, 
an  exertion  of  which  one  would  imagine 
it  to  be  totally  incapable.^'* 


The  Red  Breast— an  Emblem. 

As  oft  as  I  heare  the  robin  red-breast 
chaunt  it  as  cheerfully,  in  September,  the 
beginning  of  winter,  as  in  March,  the 
approach  of  summer;  why  should  not 
wee  (thinke  I)  give  as  cheerful  entertain- 
ment to  the  hoary-frosty  hayres  of  our 
age*s  winter,  as  to  the  primroses  of  our 
youth's  spring  ?  W hy  not  to  the  declining 
sunne  in  adversity,  as  (like  Persians)  to 
the  rising  sunne  of  prosperity?  I  am 
•ent  to  the  ant  to  leame  industry;  to  the 
dove  to  leame  innocency ;  to  the  serpent 
to  leame  wisdome ;  and  why  not  to  this 
bird  to  leame  equanimity  and  patience, 
and  to  keepe  the  same  tenour  of  my 
mind's  quietnesse,  as  well  at  the  approach 
of  the  calamities  of  winter,  as  of  the  springe 
of  happinesse  ?  And,  since  the  Roman's 
constancy  is  so  commended,  who  changed 
Bot  his  countenance  with  his  changed 
fortunes,  why  should  not  I,  with  a  Chris- 
tian resolution,  hold  a  steady  course  in  all 
weathers,  and,  though  I  bee  forced  with 
crosse-winds  to  shift  mv  sailes  and  catch 
at  side-winds,  yet,  skillmlly  to  steere,  and 

*  Scoretby,  i.  537. 


hold  on  my  course,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  J  till  I  arrive  at  the  haven  of  etemall 
happinesse?  —  A.  Wenoick. 


h.  m. 
April  2.     Day  breaks      ...     3  29 
Sun  rises     ....     5  32 
—  sets       .     .     .     .     6  28 
Twilight  ends  ...     8  31 
White  oxalis  flowers. 
Yellow  oriental  Narcissus  flowers. 
Bulbrus  crowfoot  flowers. 
A  swallow  or  two  may  perhaps  be  seen. 


aivril  3. 

The  Swallow's  Return. 

Welcome,  welcome,  feathered  stranger  ! 

Now  the  tun  bids  nature  smile  ; 
Safe  arrived,  and  free  from  danger. 

Welcome  to  our  blooming  isle  ; 
Still  twitter  on  my  lowly  roof. 

And  hail  me  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Each  mom  the  recollected  proof. 

Of  time  that  ever  fleet^  away  ! 

Fond  of  sunshine,  fond  of  shade. 

Fond  of  skies  serene  and  clear. 
E'en  transient  storms  thy  joys  invade. 

In  fairest  seasons  of  Uio  year ; 
What  makes  thee  seek  a  milder  clime  ? 

What  bids  thee  shun  the  wintry  gale  ? 
How  knowcst  thoi  tky  departing  time ? 

Hail !  wond'rous  bird  !  hail,  swallow,  hail  ? 

Sure  something  more  to  thee  is  given. 

Than  myriads  of  the  feathered  race  ; 
Some  gift  divine,  some  spark  from  heaven, 

That  guides  thy  flight  from  place  to  plac 
Still  freely  come,  still  freely  go. 

And  blessings  crown  thy  vigorous  wing ; 
May  thy  rude  flight  meet  no  rude  foe, 

Delight6il  Mesienger  of  Spring  ! 


The  preceding  verses  by  Mr.  William 
Franklin,  a  Lincolnshire  miller,  may 
welcome  a  letter  from  the  author  of  the 
"  History  of  Morley." 

To  Mr.  Hone. 

Morley,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

Sir, — ^The  time  is  nearly  come  when  wo 
may  expect  a  visit  from  that  most  won- 
derful bird,  the  swallow.  His  advent  in 
Yorkshire,  as  I  have  noticed  for  many 
years,  is  between  the  Idth  and  25th  of 
April ;  but,  with  you,  in  the  south,  it  will 
be  sooner.  After  perusing,  for  many 
years,  with  much  interest,  all  the  accoimts 


Lin  iiie 
Other ; 


anJ  controversies  wliiuh  have  been  printed 
respecung  ihis  interesting  iravellnr,  I 
must  say  ihere  is  one  thing  with  which  I 
have  beeri  excemlingly  di-isalisfied.  Not 
one  person^  th;it  1  know  of^  1ms  ever  ac- 
counted satisfacLorily  for  these  hirds  being 
invisible  in  their  inigrutioDs  to  Europe 
or  Africa.  We  hear  or  yee  a  few  .'ioliiary 
accoynt$,  such  as  those  of  Adam  son  and 
sir  Charles  Wager,  abont  their  settling  on 
ihe  masts  of  ships;  but  these  prove  little, 
and,  by  their  infrequency,  are  rather 
calculale<l  to  excite  suspicion  ;  and  have, 
certainly,  produced  little  conviction  upon 
ihose  who  contend  that  some  species  (at 
least)  of  swallows  abide  in  England  all 
the  year»  The  objection^  you  see,  which 
perpetually  recnis,  is  this, —  *' If  these 
biriH  do  really  leave  us»  liow  conies  it 
I  hat  their  transits  should  not  have  been 
cleiirly  ascertained  by  the  ocular  testimony 
of  observant  and  djstinguislied  men,  age« 
ago  ?  How  liappeus  it  tltat  we  should 
only  have  the  fortuitous  accounts  of  ob- 
scure Eind  common  individuals  ? '' 

There  are  other  exceptions  to  migration, 
taken  by  the  objectors  to  whom  1  allude, 
such  BS  the  testimony  of  people  who 
assert  that  swallows  have  been  fished  up 
out  of  water,  or  found  in  caves,  hol- 
low tree<i,  &c,,  and  restored,  by  warmth, 
to  animation  t  but,  really,  Mr,  Editor, 
It  appears  to  me  that  all  this  nonsense 
may  be  ended  at  a  single  blow^  by  refer- 
ence to  the  works  of  Pennant,  and  the 
writings  of  those  eminent  anatomists, 
Messrs*  John  Hunter  and  Bell :  I  ihall 
no  I,  therefore,  notice  any  other  than  that 
which  appears  to  me  the  grand,  and  very 
plaubibic  objection ;  and  this  will  intro- 
duce, very  naturally,  my  own  opinion,— 
formed,  as  far  as  1  know  myself,  upon 
observation  and  reiison,  and,  certainly, 
not  gathered  from  the  deductions  of  others. 

Every  observant  man  must  have  re- 
marked how  di  Re  rent  are  the  motions  of 
•XV allows,  when  about  to  disappear,  from 
what  they  are  at  otlier  limes. — They  call 
together,^ they  congregate, — they  are  seen 
in  flocks  high  in  the  air,  making  circum- 
volution.), and  trying,  as  it  were,  the 
strength  of  ibeir  pinions.  There  seems 
every  preparation  tor  a  journey, — for  an 
osr^nl  into  the  still  higher  regions  of  our 
iitmosphere, — for  an  aiCcrU,  I  say,  into  the 
calm  and  quiet  regions,  where,  high  above 
those  storms  which  agitate  the  ocean  and 
the  earth, — which  would  immerse  them 
in  the  one,  or  drive  them  back  upon  tlie 
other;  and  where,  far  beyond  the  ken  of 


moitals,  they  can  wing  llieir  way  under 
the  direction  of  an  unerring  guide.  Yes 
— when,  durinz  the  equinoxial  gales,  we 
see  the  lower  clouds  flitting  over  the  disk 
of  the  sun  or  moon,^the  waves  of  ih^ 
^ea  uplifted, — and  the  oakf  of  the  1 
bending  before  the  blast, — we  see,  i 
the  fleecy  strata  high  above  the  \em\} 
quiet  and  unruiHed ;  and  may  B&sif|j 
ourselves  that,  in  ethereal  jtpace^ 
higher,  the  pretty  harbinger  of  the  »pria 
sojourns. 

How  elevated,  sweet,   and  codsoHq^ 
are  the  reflections  which  Daturally  arti 
out  of  this  hypothesis,  in  the  mind  oft' 
m:vn  who  delights  to  look  through  "  i 
lure  up  to   nature's  God,**    To  tne, 
least  (partial  as  I  am  to  good  analogic 
these  pure  and  peaceful  iracti,  with  i' 
lovely   »nd  innocent   travellerif,  art  ti 
blemiiie  of  that  upper  and  better  wo  * 
to  which  the  holy  and  the  virtuous  i 
when  the  warring  element*  of  this  life  i 
felt  no  more  ;   and,  in  the  instinct 
formation  of  the  swallow,  with  the  ! 
provided    for  its  safely  by  a   benefte 
Creator,  I  am  reminded  of  the  as^ur 
that  "  Dot  even  a  sparrow  falteth  to  tb 
ground  without  his  permission"  by  wboB 
•'  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  af«  i^um- 
bered/' 

Not  to  trespass  much  further  upon  year 
columns,  permit  me  to  observe  how  well 
my  observations  coincide  with  the  account 
of  king  James's  hawk,  at  p.  274,  If,  in 
ethereal  space,  a  bird  of  this  kind  could 
fly,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,— much  less  wonderful  would  it  be 
for  a  swallow,  under  like  circumstances, 
to  reach  Africa. 

Yours  respectfully, 

NORRISSOK  StATCBtSD.^ 


iVfurcA,  1831- 
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Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 

^^  sets 
Twilight  euds 
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Walbflower  flowers  generally,  though 

flowers  on  old  plants  are  oflen  out  much 

earlier. 

Blue  houndstoniocue  flowers  abundantly* 
Oriental  hyacinth  flowers  in  gardens, 
Clarimond  tulip  begins  to  blow. 
The  golden  stars  of  the  pilewort 

bespangle   shady   banks   and    slopet  ti| 

May,  , 


There  are  s<?ven  pilhrs  of  Gothic  mold, 
In  Cliillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old. 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  gray, 
Dim  v\iih  a  dull  imprisoned  my, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  losl  its  way, 
And  thioiis^h  the  crevice  and  Ihe  deft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left'; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp, 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp  : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain  j 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing^^ 

For  iii  these  limhs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
VV'hich  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years — I  cannot  count  them  o^er ; 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died, 
And  I  lay  liring  by  his  side. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 

A  drawinjs  of  the  dungeon  of  Chillon  to  the  Year  Book  for  its  present  use.     On 

ft*  taken  on  the  spot,  in  1822,  by  W.  A.  the   pillar  to  the  right   is   Lord  Byron's 

L,  juf!,*  who  obligingly  com mimicated  it  name,  cut  deep  with  a  knife  hy  himself 
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l>efoie  he  wrote  his  poem.  Until  now,  a 
view  of  this  place  has  not  been  tmblisheJ, 

Near  this  castle  Eosseau  ftxea  the  catas- 
trophe of  his  FJoisa,  in  llie  rescue  of  one 
of  her  children  by  Julia  from  the  water; 
Ihe  shock  of  whtcli,  and  the  illness  pro< 
duced  by  the  i)nmersion»  caused  her 
death. 

It  appears,  from  the  notei  to  **  the 
Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  that  the  caslle  of 
Chillon  is  situated  between  Clarens  and 
Villeneuve,  which  last  19  at  one  eirtreinity 
of  the  lake  of  GeneTa.  On  its  left  are 
the  entrances  of  the  Hhoner  and  opposite 
are  the  heights  of  MeiUene  and  the  range 
of  alps  above  Bo?erei  and  St.  Gingo. 

Near  it,  on  a  hill  behind,  is  a  torrent ; 
below  it,  wa^shing  its  walls,  the  lake  has 
been  fathomed  lo  the  depth  of  800  feet 
(French  measure);  within  it  are  a  range 
of  dnngeons,  in  which  the  early  reformer!!, 
and  subsequently  prisoners  of  state,  were 
confined.  Across  one  of  the  vaults  is  a 
beam,  black  with  age,  on  which  the  con- 
demned are  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly executed.  In  the  cells  are  seven 
piUars,  or  rather  eight,  oive  being  half 
merged  in  the  wall ;  in  some  of  these  are 
rings  for  the  fetters  and  the  fettered  1  in 
the  pavement  the  steps  of  Bonnivard  have 
left  their  traces— he  was  confined  here 
several  veara. 


* 


Francois  4e  Bonnivard,  son  of  Ixiuis 
de  Bonnivard^  lord  of  Lunes,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1496;  he  was  educated  at 
Turin:  in  1510  his  uncle,  Jean  Aim6  de 
Bonnivard,  surrendered  to  him  the  priory 
of  St,  Victor,  a  benefire  of  considerabltj 
importance  adjoining  the  wall^  of  Geneva. 

Bonnivard  eminently  deserved  the  ap- 
pellation of  great  for  rectitude  and 
strengtli  of  mind.  He  united  nobleness  of 
ptirpose,  wisdom  in  counsel ^  and  courage 
in  execution,  with  variety  of  knowledge 
and  vivacity  of  spitit.  In  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  liberty  of  Geneva,  he  feared 
not  ihe  frequent  loss  of  his  own.  He 
surrendered  his  ease,  and  expended  his 
wealth,  in  endeavours  to  insure  the  happi* 
ness  of  his  adopted  country,  and  was 
cherished  as  one  of  her  most  zealous 
citizens.  He  served  her  with  the  intre* 
pidity  of  «  hero,  and  wrote  her  hirtory 
with  tbe  truth  and  simplicity  of  a  philo* 
•ouher  and  the  warmth  of  a  patriot. 

In  1519  Bonnivard,  then  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  announced  himaelf 


the  defender  of  Geneva,  in  opposition 
to  the  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
The  duke  being  then  about  to  enter 
Geneva,  at  the  head  of  500  men,  Bonni- 
vard justly  anticipated  bis  resentment, 
and  endeavoured  to  retire  to  Fribourg ;  bm 
was  betrayed  by  two  men  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  sent  by  order  of  the 
prince  to  Grol^,  where  he  was  kept  pri- 
soner for  two  years.  He  seems  to  have 
escaped  from  that  confineioent,  and  to 
have  been  arrested  in  bis  flight  by  thieves, 
who  robbed  him  at  Jura,  and  replaced 
him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  *n)e 
duke  of  Savoy  ordered  him  to  be  shut  up 
in  the  castle  of  Chillon,  where  be  re- 
mained withoikt  being  interrojait«d 
the  year  1536:  he  was  then  liBcmtad 
the  Bernois,  who  had  invaded  the  '^ 
de  V'aud, 

Bonnivard,   on    regaining   his   Ubei 
had  the  pleasure  of  hnding  that  Gei 
was  free,  and  h»d  adopted  the  prii 
of  the  ReformatiotK     The  repuolic 
ened  to  testify  her  gralitude  for  the 
he  had  su tit; red  in  her  behall*     He  ini 
diately  received  his  titiiaaitvip^ 
preiiented  wnh  the  hooM  §09m 
pied  by  the  vicars-general^  mi 
of  200  gfold  crowna  wte  aeeigned  to  him. 
In  the  following  yeac  le  irss  admitted 
into  the  council  of  200. 

After  having  labored  to  render  Geneva 
free,  Bonnivard  endeavoured  to  render  her 
tolerant.  He  allowed  time  to  the  ecclesi- 
astics, and  the  people  of  the  country,  10 
examine  the  propositions  he  submitted  to 
them^  and  succeeded  by  the  mildness  of 
his  principles  ;  for  he  preached  the  charity 
of  cnristianity. 

Bonnivard  s  manuscripts  remain  in  the 
public  library,  and  prove  that  he  was  well- 
read  in  the  I^tin  classics^  and  was  learned 
both  in  theology  and  history.  He  zeal- 
ously cultivated  the  sciences,  forwhidihe 
believed  that  Geneva  would  at  some  time 
become  famous.  In  1551  he  gave  his 
library  to  the  state,  as  the  coromencemeot 
for  its  public  library.  Among  the  books 
are  some  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiAil 
ediiioiMf  of  the  fifleenth  century.  In 
the  same  year  he  constituted  the  republic 
hiji  heir^  on  cendition  that  she  sh  "" 
employ  bis  wealth  in  maintaining 
foundations  of  the  projected  coU< 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Bonni 
died  in  tlie  year  157u,  but  on  account 
a  deticiency  in  the  necrology,  from  Jol;^ 
1570  to  1571,  the  date  cannot  be  eiactlf 
Bacertained. 
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SONNET  ON  CHILLON, 

Eternal  spirit  of  ibe  chainless  mind  I 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  !  thou  art. 

For  there  thy  habitatiaii  is  the  heart—' 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  aloue  can  bind ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned — 
To  fellers,  and  ihe  damp  vault's  day  less  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  Tnarlyrdont, 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind, 

OuUonT  thy  prison  is  a  huly  place, 

And  thy  sad  tloor  an  altar — for  'twas  trod, 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavenaeni  was  a  sod. 

By  Bonnivard  1^— May  none  those  marks  efface! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God < 

Dykoit. 


Sliril  4. 

Oo'lhe  4th  of  April,  1B23,  during  the 

''^uaton    assizes,   int«i)se   curioiiity  was 

icited  by  the  appearance  of  tlie  names 

iliree   females   m   the  calendar,  on  a 

,  under  lord  Ellenborough  s  act,  of 

ftly  culUng  and  stahbing  an  old 

a  reputed  **  witch,"  with   intent 

^  murder  her.     The  grand  jury  ignored 

biU  on  tlje  capital  charge,  but  return- 

[  a  true  bill  against  ihe  prisoners^  Eliza- 

ih  Bryant  the  mother,  aged  fifty ;  Eliz. 

Sryant,  the  younger,  and   Jane  Bryant, 

llie  two  daughters,  for  having  maliciously 

killed  Anne  Burget». 

Mr<  Erskine  stated  the  case  to  the  jury. 

^e  reputed  witch,  Ann  Burges^*  a  Ane 

ftte-looking  old  woman»  sixty-eight  years 

"  age,  of  rather    imposing  gravity,  de- 

os^  that,  on  the  26th  of  November,  she 

Qt  to   Mrs.   Bryant  s  house,   and    *'  I 

aid,  •  Betty  Bryant,  I  be  come  to  ask  you 

civil  queslion ;    whether   I    bewitched 

ar  daughter  ? ' — ^She  said,  *  Yej*,  you 

a?€g — ^you  have  Ije witched  her  for  the 

St  twelve   months ;'    and  she  s;iid  Hhe 

teo  pounds  the  worse  of  ii,  and  she 

ipoujd  be  toiklly  d — d   if  she  would   not 

ill  roe.     Tl>ey  all  came  out  together,  and 

b)l  upon  me-     The  litile  daughter  drew 

nt  roy  arm,  and  held  it  whilst  ont  of  the 

*  ers  cut  at  it     The  eldesl  of  them  said, 

'  Bring  me  a  knife,  that  we  may  cut  the 

off  the  old  wretch's  arms/     They 

[»re  my  arms  all  over  with  an  iron  naih" 

!  old  woman  described  the  manner  of 

he  outrage.    She  was  ill  from  the  wounds 

I  her  ariD*    A  woman  who  accompanied 

CAOie  in  and  dragged  her  away,  and 


cried  out  murder,  as  loud  m  thoy  could ^ 
and  a  mob  assembled  in  the  street,  round 
Ibe  door;  ibey  did  not  interfere,  but 
exclaimed  that  the  old  woman,  on  whom 
the  prisoners  were  exercising  their  fury, 
was  a  witch.  The  mother,  and  th«  elder 
daughter,  held  the  witness  a&  she  struggled 
on  the  ground,  whilst  the  younger  daugh- 
ter, with  the  first  instrument  that  came  to 
lier  hand,  a  largfe  nail,  lacerated  lier  arm 
in  a  dreadful  manner.  This  was  done 
for  nearly  ten  minutes,  the  mob  standing 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  Ihe  time :  and  the 
old  woman  was  rescued  only  by  the  vigo* 
rous  eflForts  of  her  compatiion.  She  did 
not  doubt  that  if  a  knife  had  been  in  the 
way,  when  she  presented  herself  at  the 
door,  siie  would  have  been  murdered. 

Cross-examitied.— **  Do  not  the  people 
of  Wiviliscomb  (truly  or  falsely,  t  don't 
say)  account  you  to  be  a  witch?  ** 

The  old  ^voman  (with  great  agilation)-* 
"  Oh  dear ;  oh  dear  I  that  I  should  live 
to  be  three  score  and  eight  years  old,  and 
be  accounted  a  witch,  at  last.  Oh  dear ! 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  is  very  hard,  certainly ;  but 
do  they  not  account  you  to  be  a  witch?  "* 

It  was  some  time  before  the  old  woman 
could  answer  intelligibly  that  she  had 
never  been  accounted  a  witch  in  her  life 
(God  forbid  !)  by  any  one,  before  the  pri* 
soners  circulated  it  about  the  town  that 
she  was,  and  that  she  had  exercised  her 
infernal  influence  over  one  of  them.  Stie 
always  tried  to  live  righteously  and  peace- 
ably, without  doing  harm  to  any  one.  She 
was  greatly  atflicted  at  the  injurious  sup- 
position. 

An  apprentice  to  Mr,  North,  a  surgeoit 
Pi 
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at  Wiviliscomb,  deposed  that,  on  the  night 
in  question,  tlie  prosecutrix  came  to  him. 
He  found  her  arm  dreadfully  lacerated. 
There  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  incisions 
upon  it,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
nud  others  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
from  two  to  three  inches  and  three  inches 
and  a  half  long  ;  she  bled  \cty  severely  ; 
witness  dressed  her  arm,  and,  a^  she  was 
healthy,  it  got  well  fast ;  but  she  was  ill 
for  more  than  a  month,  in  consequence 
of  the  attack. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  said  he 
did  not  mean  to  deny  the  fact  of  the  as- 
sault, but  he  wished  to  show  ihe  infatua- 
tion under  M-hich  they  had  acted, 

Mr.  Erskinc  sa^id  he  could  adduce 
evidence  which  would  show  the  grosij 
delusion  under  winch  the  prisoners  had 
lu;bored ;  and  he  was  perfectly  willing 
that  they  should  have  any  benefit  that  they 
might  derive  from  it» 

An  old  woman,  Elizabeth  Collard,  was 
then  called  J  who  said  she  was  an  acquaint^ 
a  nee  of  the  elder  prisoner,  and  met  her 
on  the  rnurnin^'  of  the  day  of  the  assault^ 
not  having  seen  her  before  for  a  long  time. 
The  witness  said,  we  were  talking  about  our 
troubles,  when  she  told  me  that  her  troubles 
were  greater  than  mine,  or  any  body's 
troubles,  for  they  were  not  mortal  troubles. 
She  said  her  daughter  had  been  bewitched 
for  the  last  twelve  mmiths,  aud  titat  she 
had  been  to  consult  old  Baker,  tlie  Devon- 
shire wizard,  about  her  case,  who  had 
given  her  a  recipe  against  witchcraft, 
and  said  that  blood  must  be  drawn 
from  the  witch  to  break  the  charm  ;  she 
said  that  old  Mrs,  B urges  was  the  witch^ 
and  that  she  was  going  to  get  blood  from 
her.  **  She  was  in  such  a  way,  thai  I  though  t 
she  would  have  gone  immediately  to 
Mre»  BiirgcH,  to  have  drawn  blood »  but  I 
advised  her  not,  and  to  let  old  Baker 
puniah  her,  if  she  really  was  the  witch." 

Mr,  Justice  Burrough.— '*  Who  is  old 
Baker  ? " 

Witness. — "Oh!  my  lord,  he  is  a 
great  conjuror,  the  people  say.  lie  i>  a 
good  deal  looked  up  to  by  ihe  poor 
people  in  these  [jarts  '" 

Mr.  Justice  Burrough,— **I  wtsh  we  had 
tbe  fetlow  here.  Tell  him,  if  he  does  not 
ICBve  off  his  conjuring,  he  will  be  caught, 
tfnd  charmedl  in  a  manner  he  will  not  like/* 

The  witness  resume<l. — ^**  I  y^itied  the 
wom»ii|  she  was  in  sucli  a  world  of  trou- 
bles;  andf  hesideti  tfiut,  she  ha^  had  a 
greiit  many  allhctiun!)  with  her  family,  but 
fhc  appear^  to  feel  the  bewitching  of  her 


daughter  very  deeply.  I  asked  how  the 
witcncraft  worked  upon  her,  and  she  told 
me  that,  when  her  daughter  was  worked 
upon,  she  would  dance  and  sing,  just  a^ 
if  she  was  dancing  and  singing  to  a  ftddk^ 
in  a  way  that  there  was  no  stopptng  h«-r» 
before  she  dropped  down,  when  tlie  fiend 
left  her.  Whilst  the  fit  was  upon  her,  she 
would  look  wished  (wild  or  frighted),  and 
point  at  something,  crying^  there  she 
stands  1  there  she  stands!  (the  witch).  I 
felt  for  the  daughter,  very  much.  Uer 
state  is  very  pitiable,  ray  lord/* 

Mr.  Eodgera  addressed  the  jurVi  in 
behalf  of  the  prisoners.  He  said,  lltit  to 
attempt  to  deny  that  a  verdict  of  guUty 
must  be  given  against  the  miserable  fe- 
males at  the  bar  would  be  to  insult  the 
imderstandings  of  the  intelligent  gentle- 
men in  the  box.  His  observations  would 
be  rather  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
unfortunate  delusion  under  which  the 
prisoners  had  been  actuated  ;  the  infamous 
fraud  that  had  been  practised  upon  them ; 
their  miserable  afflictions ;  and  to  induce 
the  jury  to  give,  with  their  verdict,  a 
recommendation  of  mercy  to  his  lordship. 

Mr.  Justice  Burrough  said  that  course 
could  not  be  allowed,  if  the  feci  were  not 
denied.     Any  observations  in  mitigation 
might  be  addressed  to  him  after  the  verdtc|«  | 
;•  The  jury  found  all  the  prisoners  guilr 

Mr.  Rodgers,  in  mitigation  of  punish 
ment,  begged  his  lordship  to  consider  th 
delusion  by  which  the  unfortunate  pH 
soners  had  been  actuated. 

Mr.  Erskine  said  he  should  not  sny  1 
word  in  aggravation  of  punishment,  HJ 
was  instructed  by  the  prosecutors  to  staW 
that  they  should  feel  fully  satisfied  wiiT 
any  sentence  that  might  have  the  teodei>c^ 
of  preventing  the  future  operation  of  ihir' 
belief  in  those  places  where  its  greatest 
influence  was  exercised. 

Mr.  Justice   Burrough  said,  if  such  i 
fellow  as  Baker  lived  in  Devonshire, 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  pursue 
such  practices  as  were  ascribed  to  hia 
there  was  a  very  useful  act  of  parliament 
recently   passed,   which  provided  for  th 

{Minishment  of   such   offences;    and    his 
ordship    hoped    the    magistrates   of  the 
county  would  prosecute  him,  and  brinK- 
hiiii  to  punishment.     His  lordship  lhe~ 
addressed   the  prisoners,  and   sentence 
each    to    be    fiirther    imprisoned    in    the 
county  gaol,  for  the  space  of  four  calenda 
months.     The  following  are  copies  of  thAl 
recipe    and    charm,    against   witcbcraA^  - 
which  Baker  gave  to  the  poor  dupet : — 
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^  "  The  gar  of  mixtor  is  to  be  inixt  with 
Uf  pint  of  gen  (i.  r.  gio),  and  then  a 
MUe  apoon  to  be  uken  morninss,  at 
eferen  o'dock,  four,  and  eighty  and  four 
of  the  pilli  to  be  taken  erery  morninGr, 
Cuting,  and  the  paper  of  powder  to  be 
dinded  in  ten  parts,  and  one  part  to  be 
taken  ercfy  night  going  to  bed,  in  a  little 


honey.'' 
-The 


paper  of  arbs  (herbs)  is  to  be 
hunt,  a  small  bit  at  a  time,  on  a  few 
eoalsy  with  a  little  hay  and  rosemary,  and 
while  it  is  burning  read  the  two  first 
verses  of  the  68th  Salm,  and  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  after.** 

As  the  preparations  had  been  taken  by 
Ike  i^orant  creatures,  it  could  not  be  as- 
certamed  what  they  were;  but  it  was 
affirmed  that,  after  the  rites  had  been  all 
perfbrmedy  such  was  the  effect  upon  ttie 
nagination  of  the  poor  girl  who  fancied 
kenelf  possessed,  that  she  had  not  had  a 
fit  afterwards.  The  drawing  of  blood 
from  the  supposed  witch  remained  to  be 
perlbrmed,  in  order  to  destroy  her  sup- 
posed influence.* 


CUVKING  Mev. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

C  The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  applica- 
tion from  two  "  learned  clerks**  to  king 
Henry  VIII.,  for  lawful  permission  to 
show  bow  stolen  goods  may  be  recovered ; 
to  see  and  converse  with  spirits,  and  obtain 
their  senrices;  and  to  build  churches.  It 
was  given  to  me  a  few  years  ago,  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  Record  office,  where 
m  original  b  deposited.  I  believe  it 
hu  never  yet  appeared  in  print.  The 
document  is  signed  <<  Joannes  Consell, 
Cantab ;  et  Joan.  Clarke,  Oxonian,  A.D. 
1531.**  It  appears  that  the  license  desired 
was  full^  granted  by  the  first  "  Defender 
of  the  Iraith  ;**  who  indeed  well  deserved 
that  title,  if  he  believed  in  the  pretensions 
of  his  supplicants.  A.  A.  R. 

To  King  Henry  VIIL 

My  suffervnt  lorde,  and  prynce  moste 
gracyus,  and  of  all  crystiants  the  hedde, 
whych  yn  this  realme  of  Yngland  moste 
cicellent  doe  dwelle,  whoys  hi{;hness  ys 
twoorthy  of  all  due  subjection:  whrre- 


*  Newspaper  of  the  time. 


fore  we,  as  subjects  true,  cume  unto  your 
raajestye  moste  woorthv,  wyllinge  to 
shewe  sych  cunynge  and  knowledge,  as 
God  of  his  hyness  hath  sent  and  geyvcn 
unto  us:  the  wyche  shall  (why the  hys 
infinite  grace)  pleyse  your  dygnyte  su 
hey,  and  be  for  the  comfort  and'  solace  off 
all  your  realme  so  ryall.  The  wyche 
knowlege,  not  lonse  agonne  happenyd  to 
us  (I  trust  in  God)  by  good  chance  and 
fortune;  and  to  use  yt  to  your  noble 
pleysure  yt  is  very  necessary  and  expe- 
dient. Truly  we  have  yt  not  by  dayly 
study  and  laboure  of  extronomy,  but  we 
have  yt  by  the  dylygent  laboure  and 
drawyt  of  others,  exelent  and  perfyt  men 
(as  ever  was  any)  of  that  facultye.  Not- 
withstandyng,  we  have  studeyed  the  spe- 
culation of  yt  by  there  wry tynge,  whyche 
was  dvffyculte  and  peynfull  for  us. 
Wherefore  we  mykely  desire  your  grace 
to  pardon  us  to  pracWs  the  same,  not 
only  for  the  altycSd  of  our  mynde,  but 
specyally  for  your  sracyus  pleasure ;  for 
wythout  your  pardon  yt  is  unlaueful : 
neverthelesse,  wyth  your  lycense,  yt  is 
marvylus  precyus,  and  of  all  treasure 
moste  valyant,  as  the  thyng  itself  dothc 
shewe,  yn  the  whyche  theys  sayeng  here 
Iblowing  be  conteyned  thereyn. 

1 .  Pryncypally,  yt  showys  how  a  man 
may  recover  goodys  wrongfully  taken 
away ;  and  yt  is  true,  as  tlie  auctor  dothe 
say,  the  whyche  affermys  all  the  woothcr 
seyings  that  we  will  bryug. 

2.  Secondarily  ys  to  procure'  dygnyte 
of  the  sprytes  of  Uie  ayre. 

3.  Thirdly  ys  to  obtayne  the  treasure 
that  be  in  the  sea  and  the  erthe. 

4.  Fourthly  ys  off  a  certeyn  noyntment 
to  see  the  sprytys,  and  to  speke  to  theym 
dayly. 

5.  FyfUy  ys  to  constreyne  the  sprytys 
of  the  ayre  to  answer  truley  to  suche 
questions  as  shall  be  asked  of  theym,  and 
in  no  degree  to  be  dyssetefulle. 

6.  Syxtly  to  have  the  famylyaryte  of 
the  sprytys,  that  they  may  serve  you 
bodely,  as  men,  and  do  your  command- 
ment in  all  thyngs,  wythowt  any  dyssete. 

7.  Sevenly  ys  to  buylde  chyrches, 
br)ges,  and  walls,  and  to  have  cognycyon 
of  all  scyencys,  wythe  many  woother 
woortlic  things ;  the  whych  ye  shall  knowe 
after  thys,  yf  yt  pleyse  your  grace. 

And  now,  consequently,  ye  shall  here 
the  pystell  of  freere  Roger  Bacon,  the 
whych  he  wrytt  lyeing  in  his  dethe  bedde, 
certifcyiog  the  faculte  that  we  have  spokeyn 
upon ;  and  that  ys  this  :^ 
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Tht  Epistle  of  Roger  Bacon* 

My  beloved  brotl-ierj  Robert  Sennalioi,t 
receive  this  Irciisure  which  eveu  1,  brotJier 
Roger  Bacoti,  now  deliver  to  fhee ; 
namely,  the  work  on  necromancy,  written 
in  this  little  b«>ok.  It  bears  the  lest  of 
truth,  foT  whatsoever  was  to  be  found  iu 
it  1  have  often  proved ;  and  it  i*  known 
to  every  one  that  I  have  formerly  a  poke  d 
in  any  wonderful  things.  Aiid  thou  art 
noi  doubtful,  but  well  assured,  that  had  I 
not  possessed  this  volume  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  any  thing 
important  in  tliis  particular  art.  More- 
over, even  now  muit  I  declare  the  same 
unto  Ihee^for  every  thing  set  down  in  this 
book  doth  most  plainTy  avouch  itself. 
Of  these  my  words  may  the  most  high 
God  bear  wilnessj  a.nd  so  judge  me  in 
the  tremendous  day  when  he  shall  pass 
sentence. 

And  now,  oh  roy  sinceresl  friend  Ro- 
bert, my  brother  Sennahoi,  I  eulreat 
thee,  that  thou  wilt  most  diligently 
pray  to  God  for  me,  and  particularly, 
^so,  for  the  s^oul  of  brother  Lumberd 
Bungey,  of  my  kindred,!  who,  at  my 
desire,  most  faithfully  translated  into  the 
Latin  tongue,  from  the  work  of  holy 
Cyprian,  tliis  same  book,  which  lie  also 
sent  to  me;  and  hence  it  is,  that  with  all 
my  heart  1  beseech  that  you  will  pray, 
not  for  me  only*  but  alio  for  him ;  for 
indeed  I  believe  that  my  last  hour  is  close 
at  hand,  and  that  death  will  forthwith 
overtake  me;  therefore  in  this  tnanner 
Itave  1  written.  Not  only  thee,  my  dear 
brother,  bot  even  you,  all  dwellers  upon 
eaithi  do  I  implore  that  you  do  especially 
pray  that  I,  -ind  he,  and  indeed  all  souls 
already  departed,  may  be  received  into 
calm  ami  «uiet  repose.  This  my  un- 
feigned wish  have  I,  thy  brother  Roger 
Bacon t  wTitten  in  my  ultimate  struggle 
with  death,  now  present  with  me  in  my 
bed.  Oh,  my  most  amiable  Sennahoi, 
prosper  thou  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ- 
Agam  and  again  1  implore  thee,  that  thou 
goffer  QOt  thyself  in  any  manner  to  forget 

*  I  bAvo  ventured  to  tnmilati  thi» 
'*  Epitile/'  which,  in  the  originid  docomt  at, 
k  io  Litia.     A.  A.  R. 

t  I  lio  not  recollect  meeting  with  this  u&mc 
cViPwhero.     A.  A.  R, 

t  •*  Cofuangvimiiatit  wti9.'*  The  friendship 
«f  Fnnr  B»coQ  ftnd  Friar  Btin^cy  hfts  been 
fsmiliar  to  roe  fron  my  early  f  hildhood  ;  but 
1  never  heard  of  ihcir  wdaiioiuhip  u&iil  t  ikw 
tlkU  letter.     A.A.R. 
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me,  and  that  thon  wilt  wholly  reipsmbfr 
me  in  all,  even  tliy  least  pniyenand  suppli- 
cations :  also,  I  pray  that  I  may  be  kept  in 
mind  by  all  good  men ;  but  for  tliis  put- 
pose,  io  all  of  you  to  whom  this  wo?k 
shall  come,  this  same  little  book  (certified 
to  me  by  Lumberd  Bungej)  ihall  inMj 
suffice.  And  scarcely  shall  y<Ni  be  able 
to  bring  forward  one  of  a  more  eiceUent 
nature,  for  nothin^^  can  be  mori;  eiicetleni 
than  it  is ;  because,  wbaia^ever  was  ktr- 
merly  mine,  by  means  of  this  boo^  did  I 
obtain  it     Farewell. 


CHAltAD£S»  R|DX»L£&9  &C. 

[Foi  the  Yew  Bo«ik«] 

A  certain  denomination,  or  beadiug,  ( 
the  Ye4ir  Backf  has  brought  to  my  ntij 
a  charade  which  appeared  in  some  pub 
cations  last  year,  and  which  with  its  tho 
companions  form  ihe  be»t  set  of  tbo 
kind^  of  riddles  which  I  have  ever  re 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

Myjint  was  dark  o*er  earth  and  air^ 

Ai  dark  as  «hp  could  be  I 
The  start  that  gemmed  her  eboo  b^r 

Were  onty  two  or  three  ; 
King  Cole  saw  twice  aa  many  there 

At  you  or  I  conld  tec, 
"  Away,  king  Colep"  mine  boateaa  aaii 

"FJagon  and  eatk  are  dry  ^ 
Your  nag  is  neighing  in  the  ih«da 

For  he  knovkS  a  storcn  it  nifb*** 
She  let  my  tectmd  on  hia  hcad^  j 

And  9Qi  it  all  awry. 
He  atond  upright  upon  his  legt — 

Long  life  to  good  kiiig  Cole ! 
With  whie  and  cinnamon,  ale  and  eg] 

He  illed  a,  ailvcr  bowl  ; 
Ho  drained  the  draught  lo  the  very  < 

And  he  calted  the  draught  nay  wkaUT 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  so!uii( 
of  this,  after  your  recipes  for  "night  capsJJ 
Christmas  time  and  winter  nights  are  t' 
proper  seasons  for  riddles,  which  tenre 
drive  **€nmdf  thou  weary  maid,"  away. 

One  of  the  earliest  riddles  which  i 
have  perhaps  on  rt*cord*  is  that  propound 
by  the  Sphinx,  whjcb,  if  we  may  belii 
report,  was  productive  of  any  tiling 
mirth  to  the  Thebans.  This  celebrat 
enigma,  having  the  Greek  before  me,t 
thus  translate : — 

♦  The  Tery  ancientett  I  £  ad  by  the  -™« 

J}ay  Book,  vol.  2,  26,  ts  in  Judge*  xi v.  \4 — 1 

t   Bfuttck't  Sophoclea»  just  bolbrtt  C£di|] 


BB  is  a  tluDg  oti  cmrth  ihAt  litth  two  fcret, 
id   foar,  and  three  (oae  n*inc  howc*er), 
Uuta  it  alone  of  c»rtli1y  things » 
tkoM  thftCiwiia  the  deep  and  fly  the  air, 
change  ;  and   when  it  refU  upon  most 
feet, 
(itiuee  to  t«!l !)  then  ara  ia  ttep*  leM 
iect. 
For  which  puzzling   enigmft  CEdipus 
returns  an  answer,  which  tuns  thus, — 
Lfesten,  unwilliagv  ill>«tarrcd  bird  awhile, 
Ldtfl  to  my  Toice  which  eadi  thy  drt&adfiJ  guile* 
Tboa  mea&est  man,  who  jut  after  kk  birtli, 
yjte  aniiaaU,  four-footed ,  crawU  the  earth  ; 
But,  bcins  old,  takes,  ai  third  fool,  a  tuff. 
Stretching  hU  aeck,  by  oM  age  bent  in  half. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Tbeban  (Edipua, 
how  many  enigtnas,  and  various  kinds  of 
nddles,  have  been  invented  \  The  letters 
of  the  alphabet  have  proved  a  fmiiful 
MRirce  ;  witness  lord  By  roo*i  celebrated 
enigma  on  the  letter  U,  Then  the  one 
on  D,  and  a  pithy  one  on  E,  which  for 
its  sborlness  1  give  :— 
Tbe   beginning  of  eternity,  the  end   of  time 

and  epa;ce. 
The  be^aniag  of  every  end,  and  the  end  of 
eveij  place, 

PlUJAfiLlC, 


1 


rrit  4.     Day  breaks       .     . 

Sun  rises     .     .     * 
—  sets       .     .     . 

Twilight  ends 
Starch  hyacinth  flowers. 
Crown  imperial  in  full  flower. 
Great  saxifrage  begins  to  flower. 


h.  ni, 
3  24 

5  28 

6  32 
8  36 


the  J 


„.j  5ih  of  Aprils  1603,  James  VI, 

^ritlanfl  to  ascend  the  Entilish  ihrone, 

nder  the  title  of   James    L,  upon  the 

p^entb  of  queen   Elizabelli,  who,  by  her 

Kiill,   bad  declared    him  ber   successor. 

^Tbe  letter   from  the  council,  communi* 

eating  this  fact»  was  addressed  "  Right 

kigli,  right  excellent,  and  mi^^hiy  prince, 

1  our  dread  sovereign  Lord/' 


iirril  5.     Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 


h.  m. 
.     .     3  21 
.     .     5  26 
—  sets      ....     6  34 
Twilight  ends      .     .     8  39 
Dogs-tooth  violet  is  in  full  blow  io  the 
lens, 
i  black-cap  arrives. 


On  taeaih  of  April,  H 99,  died  Richard 
I.,  commonly  called  CcEur  de  Lion.  He 
was  the  Brst  king  of  England  who  applied 
the  plural  term  to  tbe  regal  dignily. 


Bedrand  de  Born,  a  troubadour  so 
early  as  the  last  half  of  the  iwelfib  cen- 
tury, refers  to  Ritbard  Coeur  de  Lion  in 
the  chivalrtc  verses  below,  by  this  appel* 
lation — 

**  The  Lord  of  Oc  ajjo  No.'' 

The  beautiful  spring  dc*li]£hta  mo  wt-ll. 

When  flowi^n  and  leaves  ate  growing ; 
And  it  plcafiet  my  heart  to  hoar  the  iswel 

Of  the  birdfr*  sweet  chorus  flowing 
In  the  echoing  wood  ; 
And  I  love  to  tee^  nil  acattercd  around, 
Pavilions,  tents,  on  the  mnrlial  gtound  ; 

And  my  spirit  finds  it  i^ood^^ 
To  see,  on  the  level  plains  beyond. 
Gay  knightA  and  »tecd»  oapari^oned. 
It  pie  uses  mo  when  the  lancera  bold 

Het  men  and  armies  Hyiug  ; 
A  nd  it  pleiuiea  tnc  to  hear  around 

The  voice  of  the  toldtert  crying  \ 
And  joy  is  mine 
When  the  castles  strong,  besieged,  shake, 
And  walls*  uprooted,  totter snd  crack; 

And  I  see  the  foenien  join, 
On  the  moated  ihore  all  compaued  rounili 
With  the  palisade  and  guarded  mounds  *.r 

Lances  t^nd  swords,  and  stained  helmt. 
And  ihioldt  dismantled  and  bmken. 

On  the  vci^e  of  the  bloody  bank  scene. 
The  field  of  wrath  betekon  ; 

And  the  vassals  arc  there. 
And  there  Qy  the  steeds  of  the  dying  and  dead} 
And,  where  the  mingled  «trife  Is  spread , 

The  noblest  wjirrioT'^m  care 
I«  to  cleAvc  iJie  foeman's  Hmbs  and  head,-" 
The  conqueror  less  of  the  living  than  dead. 

1  tell  you  that  nothing  my  soul  c^n^cheer^ 

Or  banqueting,  or  reputing. 
Like  the  onset  cry  of  **  Charge  them  '*  /un^ 

From  each  side,  as  in  battle  closing, 
Wbere  the  hordes  neigh, 
And  the  rail  to  '*  aid  *'  is  echoing  loud  ; 
And  thete  on  the  earth  the  lowly  and  prond 

In  the  foss  logtiher  lie  ; 
And  yonder  is  filled  the  mangled  heap 
Of  the  bravi»  tliat  scaled  the  trench's  steep. 
Barons  !   your  castles  in  safety'place. 

Your  cities  and  ^nllages  too, 
Before  ye  haste  to  the  battle  scene  ; 

And,  Papiol  !  quicklv  go^ 
And  tell  the  I^rd  of  ''"Oc  and  No  " 
That  peace  already  too  long  hath  been  I  • 

*  Tates  of  the  Minnciingers. 
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CURIOUS  TREE,  NEAR  LOUSE,  IN  KENT. 
[Fo?  the  Vcfc?  Umk,] 


I  liave  heard  that  Master  Isaac  Wal- 
ton's **  Angler"  proved  a  good  pkysician 
in  a  fecent  caf^e,  when  medicine  had  dor*e 
lis  lAOt^t,  A  lady*  hypochondriacal ly 
affected  y  Mr  as  enabled^  ih  rough  ils  |}emsa], 
to  regain  or  obi aiti  that  aerenity  which  dii*- 
linj^tiished  its?  woitliy  author,  antl  which  ^he 
had  lost.  And  who  can  dwell  on  ihose 
pasioral  scenes  wherein  he  expaiiates, 
witliQOt  acknowliedi^ing  their  renovating 
influence,  and  lining  them  over  a^ain  !  1 
defy  any  one,  who  has  heart  and  eyes,  to 
con  over  the  ipa^isage  suhjoiiicdf  v^ithoul 
a  feeling  of  the  ffesh  breeze  rushing  around 
him,  or  seeing  (he  fleet  clouds  chase  one 
anoUier  along  the  sky^  as  he  dnnks  lit  the 
varied  soui^d»  of  joy  and  gratulation  whh 
which  the  air  is  rife. 

— **TuTn  out  of  the  way  a  little, 

geod   scholar/*   says    ihe    contemplatist. 


"  towards  yon   high   honey- &uckle  hedge  j 
there  we*ll  sit  and  sing,  whilst  this  showe 
falls  so  gently  on  the   teeming  earth,  an 
gives  yet  a  sweeter  smetl   to  the  lovelji^ 
flowers  that  niJorn  these  verdant  meadow£| 
J^^ok  !  under  that  hroad  beech-tree  I   si 
down  when  1  was  this  way  a  fishing ;  an 
the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  (teemed  1 
have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  ech 
who$e  dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  a  ho 
low  tree  near  the  brow  of  that  primrose*  ' 
hill.    1  here  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  s»treams 
l^lide  sikntly    towards   their   centre^— the 
tempesinous  &ea^  yet  sometimes  opposed 
by  rugged  roots  and  pebble  stones,  which 
broke  their  waves  and  turned  them  itito 
foam;* 

The  magic  of  these  lines  lies  in  their 
arilessness ;  they  are  poetry  or  prose,  as 
the  reader  pleases,  bul»  whether  he  wills  it 
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m  not,  ihey  are  ^*  aOer  nature/*  And 
{ntrely  there  are  many  others  who,  like 
bontti  Isaac,  cmn  find  **  toufrues  m  trees" 
at  tbcy  lie  dreaming  in  tht^ir  summer 
iliB)de»  and  see  **  the  brave  brandies  fan 
the  soft  breeze  as  it  pasiiesy  or  hear  the 
Kear»  whi^p^r  and  twitter  to  each  other 
like  birds  al  love-making.**  Nor  are  llio^e 
few  who  have  sat  enlmnced  beneath  thL- 
ndty  shelter  of  some  twilight  bower, 
Akmng  to  the  ** rocking  wind/*  till  sud- 
denly it  has  died  away,  and  i^  succeeded 
by  the  still  shower,  rustling  on  their  leafy 
co?en ;  and,  as  the  serene  and  tender  suu- 
gieams  steal  again  through  the  twinkling 
thicket,  have  risen  from  their  sojourn, 
mightier  and  better  men,  to  go  forth 
*'  musing  praise,  and  looking  lively  grati- 
tttde." 

Such  has  been  ofienttmes  my  experi- 
ence ;  and  very  probably  considerations  of 
this  kind  possessed  ine  as,  wearied  by  a 
tong  walk,  I  sat  down  in  a  fresh  flowjTig 
tneadow  to  make  the  sketch  copied  in  the 
engraving  whicli  precedes  this  article.  It 
teprt^dCDts  the  twin-trunks  of  an  alder, 
growing  near  the  pretty  **  rivulet  that 
loseth  itself  under  ground,  and  rises  again 
at  Loose,  serving  tliirleen  mills/*  men- 
tioned in  the  annotations  to  Cam  den  *s 
Britannia.*  Both  trunks  spring  from  the 
same  root,  and  may  have  been  at  one  time 
imited  ;  but  a  Assure  having  been  made, 
possibly  for  some  such  superstitious  pur> 
Dose  as  that  meniioned  in  the  Table  Book 
(foK  ii,  col.  465),  but  more  probably  by 
accident  or  decay,  the  living  bark  has 
doted  round  the  separate  stems,  and  given 
ftmi  the  singular  appearance  of  entire  and 
independent  trees,  growing  very  lovingly 
side  by  side,  D,  A. 

To  1827  many  of  the  trees  in  Camber- 
well  Grove,  Surrey,  which  had  died  from 
iioknown  causes,  were  doomed  to  fall. 
One  of  these,  a  leafless,  leprous  thing, 
ttmained  standing  for  some  lime  after  its 
trethren  had  been  felled,  presenting  an 
tppearance  strikingly  picturesque.  The 
act  IS  roeotioned  in  a  note  to  the  following 
poem,  from  an  unpretending  little  work, 
ir»cli  the  title  of  *^  Bible  Lyrics  and  other 
foems.*' 

The  Last  of  the  Leafless. 
LAflt  of  the  teaOcu  !  withi'rcd  tree  ! 

Thou  shalt  cot  fall  utijtttig;, 
Thosgh  htuhcd  i»  novr  the  taititttreify 

That  once  around  thee  ruujf: 

'Kent,  in  drieribtag  the  courtf  of  the  McUwAy> 


The  »lomi  no  more  ihy  scobrjgc  «hall  U", 

Thi:  wioUs  oC  heav'n  thy  tungiic  : 
Vcl  feast  ihou  mU  a  livily  part, 
Wiiliin  one  vaywurd  Thyinc»usr*»  he&ri^ 

And  in  thy  httrv  and  *aples«  crest 

HiR  dnaniJQg  fancy  scca 
IVtorti  licauty  than  it  «Vr  posscst, 

When^  shiv'ring  in  tlie  breirxo, 
Tbe  *un  stole  lfiro«-K  its  summer  vcat. 

To  light  ihy  brethren  tree*. 
And  djuughta  came  ©Vr  him  in  hi*  trance^ 
T*io  deep  for  mortml  utterance* 

Like  iVfoici  on  the  desert  atmnd, 

rnruoved  al  Egypt's  boa  it. 
When  God  rcvcalfid  hi&  mighty  hand 

To  icTiard  the  favor 'd  coaat  : 
Spund  in  the  wreck  thou  seemVt  to  stand 

Anjiti^t  a  fallen  Lo«l, 
Rearing  Uiy  powerltss  arro  on  high. 
To  call  doiK'Q  vengeance  from  the  sky. 

Or,  like  some  lieart-tiek  cxil*  hen*, 

Drcpi^in^  Ma[umon*»  leaven^ 
**  The  fear  of  God  his  only  fear*' — 

Hit  culy  lolncc- — heaven  ! 
Thou  Rtnndcat  desolate  and  drear, 

Iila«t«d  and  leropcat-riveu  ; 
Triumphant  over  every  ill, 
And  •«  arcd,  yci  "  looking  upward'*  *till. 

PrmnrvLd  whiUt  thousand  a  full  away,  ^ 

The  tun-beam  utmll  nut  sniiie 
That  honi'Tlesi  sojourner  tty  day, 

Qr  baleful  mo-on  by  night ; 
80  whilst  those  hosts  that  round  thee  lay 

Atteit  the  ipuiler's  might, 
Like  him  nhose  *'  record  i*  on  high,^' 
To  ihce  no  deadly  hurt  comci  nigh  t 

YtM  thou  must  peri«ih,  wither *d  tr«e  ! 

Hut  »haU  not  fall  unsung^ 
Though  hushed  Ji  now  the  minstrclty 

That  once  around  ihee  rung  ^ 
The  storro  no  wiore  thy  scourge  shatl  be. 

The  win  lis  of  Kca¥^n  thy  tongue  : 
Yrt  hast  thou  still  a  lively  part 
Within  one  wayward  rhymester's  heart* 

I  desire  to  increase  the  calm  pleasures 
of  my  readers,  by  earnestly  recommending 
**  Bible  Lyrics,  and  other  Poems/'  whence 
the  preceding  verses  are  taken*  If  one 
compelenl  judge,  who  purchases  this  little 
ilve  shilling  volunne,  shuiild  differ  with  me 
in  opinion  concerning  its  claims  to  a  place 
in  the  book-case^  I  am  content  to  abstain 
from  all  claim  to  regard,  and  not  to 
urge  my  uoijonu  on  subjects  of  criticism. 


On  the  6ih  of  April,  1695,  died,  at  the 
age  of  eighty*nine.  Dr.  Richard  Busby, 
the  celebrated  master  of  Westminvtcr 
school     He  educated  most  of  the  erai* 
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neiil  men  wlio  tilled  ihe  great  officei  of 
«!ate  about  tbe  p«riod  he  fiourislied.  They 
regarded  him  as  their  father,  thougti  a 
severe  one ;  and  he  obtained  a  prebend** 
stall  at  Weslminsier. 
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Dr.  Robert  South,  the  son  of  a  Lon- 
don merchanl,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  by  Dr.  Busby,  who, 
binding  him  idle  bm  able,  dine  inline  il  hira 
into  learning,  by  which  he  rose  to  emi- 
nence. South  shone  as  a  polite  scholar, 
and  a  brilliant  wit.  Swift  left  liis  wii  at 
the  chuTch  porch;  Soiiili  carried  it  into 
the  pulpii.  It  is  said  that  he  could  "  be 
all  things  to  all  men."  lie  preached  for 
and  against  the  Independents  and  Pres- 
byterians, but  adhered  to  the  church 
when  it  became  triumphant.  He  was 
the  panegyrist  of  his  hi^^mess  Oliver* 
lord  protector,  and  after  his  death  treated 
him  with  sarcastic  irony,  in  a  sermon 
before  Charles  II.,  who,  pleased  and 
turning  to  Rochester,  said,  **  Ods  fish, 
Lory,  your  chaplain  must  be  a  bishop  ; 
remhid  me  when  a  racancy  offers/*  Ue 
talked  of  wearing  the  **  buff  coal*'  for 
James  II.  against  Monmouth,  and,  in 
James's  distress^  "  the  divine  assistance,"' 
assisted  to  seat  WHliam  IIL  upon 
James's  throne.  Yet  he  was  not  co* 
vetous.  The  canonry  of  Christ  Church, 
a  stall  at  Westminster,  the  rectory  of 
Islip,  and  a  Welsh  sinecure,  were  all  the 
preferments  he  would  accept.  Their  re- 
venues were  too  confined  for  his  libe- 
rality;  and  he  gave  away  part  of  his  pa- 
ternal patrimony  so  secretly  that  it  couid 
never  be  traced.  He  valued  an  old  hat 
and  staff  which  he  had  used  for  many 
years,  and  refused  not  only  a  mitre  but 
even  archiepiscopal  dignity.  He  was  an 
able  con tro vers iaiist,  but  not  in  the  habjt 
of  commencing  or  declining  controver- 
sies. He  bore  a  long  and  painful  ma- 
lady with  cheerful  fortitude,  and  died  at 
ihc  age  of  eighty-three,  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1716.  He  was  publicly  buries! 
with  great  honors  to  his  memory.  Many 
of  his  sermons  are  excellent. 


h.  m. 
April  ^^     Day  breaks  J     .     .     .     3  19 

Sun  rises     ,     .     .     *     5  24 
—  sets       ....     6  36 
I  Twilight  ends       .     .     8  41 
Grape    hyacinth^    and    most    of    tbe 
hyacifiihs  and  narcissi,  blow  fully  in  the 
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On  the  Tth  of  April,  1786^  the  cele- 
brated catacombs  of  Paris  were  conse- 
crated with  great  solemnity. 

For  many  centuries  Paris  had  only  one 
public  place  of  interment,  the  **  Cemetery 
dea    Innocens,'^  originally  a  part  of  th« 
royal  domains  lying  without  the  walls, 
and  given  by  one  of  the  earliest  French 
kings  as  a  buriaUplace  to  the  citicens,  to 
an  age  when  interments  within  the   city 
were  forbidden.   Previously  to  the  con^«rH 
sion  of  this  ground  into  a  cemetery,  indi-1 
viduals  were  allowed  lo  bury  their  fnendtl 
in  their  cellars,  courts,  and  gardens  ;  tn<! 
interments  frequently  took  place  in  tbe 
streets^  on  the  high  roads,  and  in  the  pub-^_ 
lie  fields.     PluUp  Augustus  enclosed  ilp^^| 
in  1186,  with  high  walls,  and,  the  popul^o^^H 
t ion  of  Paris  gradually  increasing,  this  ce- 
metery was  soon  found  insufficieol.      la 
1218,  it  was  enlargeii  by  Pierre  de  N« 
mour^,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  from  that  ti ml 
no   further  enlargement   of  its  precindi-l 
was  made.      Generation  afier  generatioii  I 
being  piled  one  upon  another  within  the 
same   ground,    the    inhabitants    of    the 
neighbouring  parishes  began,  in  the  ftf-_ 
teenlh  century,  to  complain  of  the  grea"' 
inconvenience  and  danger  to  which  the_ 
were  exposed;  diseases  were  imputed  tal 
such   a   mass   of   collectftd    putrescence^ j 
tainting  the  air  by  exhalations,  and  th 
waters  by  titration;    and   measures   fo( 
clearing  out  the  cemetery   would    ha^ 
been  taken  in  the  middle  of  tbe  sixteen 
century,  if  disputes  between  the 
and  the   jiarliameni  bad   not   or* 
them.     To  save  the  credit  of  the  1 
ground,  a  marvellous  power  of  consurain 
bodies   in   the  short  space  of  tiitie  daf 
was  attributed  to  it.     lliicknesse  i  _ 
of  several  burial- pi  is  in  Paris,  of  a  pf\ 
digious   size   and   depth,  in   which    th 
dead  bodies  were  laid  side  by  side,witho« 
any  eartli  being   put  over  ihem  till  ih 
ground  tier  was  full :  then,  and  not 
then,   a   small    layer   of    earth    covers 
them,  and  unotiier  layer  of  dead  came  < 
till,  by  layer  upon  layer,  and  dead  u|M 
dead,   the   hole  was  filled.      Th«se  p 
were  emptied  once  in  thirty  or  forty  yean 
and    the   bones   deposited   in    what  wi 
called  "  le  Grand  Charnier  des  Innocetii 
an  arched  gallery,  which  surrounded  tit 
burial-place.   The  last  grave-digger,  Yi 
cois  Ponlraci,  had,  by  bis  own  register,  i 
less   than   thirty    years,  deposited  mo 
than  90,000  bodies  in  that  cemelery. 
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calculated  that,  since  th«  time  of 
ulip- Augustus,  1,200,000  bodies  had 
I  interred  there. 
I  In  1805  the  council  of  stale  decreed 
E  the  *•  Cemetery  des  Innocens  "  should 
cleared  of  its  dead,  aod  ^converted 
a  market-place,  afler  Uie  canonical 
Qi,  which  were  requisite  in  such  cases, 
hare  been  observed.  The  arch- 
Pf  in  conformity,  itsued  n  decree  for 
t  guppresston  and  evacuation  of  the  ce- 
etery.  The  work  went  on  without  in- 
Qistioa^  till  it  was  necessarily  sus- 
durifig  the  hot  inooths;  and  it 
Limed  with  the  saioe  steady  exer- 
soon  as  the  season  peTmilLed,  The 
s»  when  the  work  was  carried 
light  of  torches  and  bonfires,  are 
!  to  have  been  of  the  most  impressive 
ter ;  nothing  was  seen  save  crosses, 
monacneBts,  demolished  edifices,  excava- 
Uonj,  and  coffins — and  the  laborers 
moviog  about  like  spectres  in  the  lurid 
light,  yoder  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  tliere  was 

BD   djfisculty    in   finding   a    proper    re- 

ftptarlf  U>r  the  remains  thus  disiinterred^ 

Tile  fllttQtfk  of  the  ancient  edifices  of  Paris 

iderired  from  quarries  opened  upon  the 

"  I  of  tlie  rifer  Bievre,  and  worked  from 

nmetnorial  without  any  system^every 

irorking  where  and  how  he  would, 

became  dangerous  to  proceed  far- 

licr-     It  was  only  known  as  a  popular 

lilion  that  the  quarries  extended  under 

"  ^        of  the  city,  till  the  year  1774  ; 

_  'some  alarming  accidents   aroused 

attention  of  the  government.     They 

tlitn  surveyed,  and  plans  of  them 

i;  and  the  result  was  the  frightful 

overy  that  the  churcheft,  pafaoes,  and 

'[  of  the  southern  parts  of  Paris  were 

im^nniDed,  and  in  immiDent  danger  of 

nkin<?  into  tVie  pit  below  them.     A  spe- 

Ifeial  commission  was  appointed  in   1777, 

direct  such  works  as    might   be   re- 

uired.  The  necessity  of  the  undertaking 

i^a  exemplified  on  the  very  day  that  the 

DDumi^ion  was  installed  :  a  house  in  the 

iue  d*Enfer  sunk  ninety-one  feet  below 

lerel   of  its  court-yard.     Engineers 

boo  ex&aiined  the  whole  of  the  quarries, 

~  propped  the  streets,  roadi,  churches, 

JaceSy    and    buildings    of   all    kinds, 

I  were  in  danger  of  being  engulphed. 

^  eared  that  the  pillars  which  had 

left  by  the  quarriers  in  their  blind 

|»peraiions*  %viihoul  any  icgularity,  were 

'n  many  places  too  weak  for  the  enormous 

weight  aoove^  and  in  most  places  had 


themsekes  been  undermined,  or,  perhaps, 
hud  been  erected  upon  ground  wliich  had 
previously  been  hollowed*  In  some  in- 
stances they  had  given  way,  in  others  the 
roof  liad  dipped,  and  threatened  to  fail  ; 
and,  in  others,  great  masses  had  fallen  in. 
The  aqueduct  of  Arcueil,  which  passed 
over  this  treacherous  ground,  had  al- 
ready suffered  shocks,  and  an  accident 
must,  2iOoner  or  later,  have  happened  to 
this  water'Course,  which  would  have  cut 
olT  its  supply  from  tlie  fountains  of 
Paris,  and  have  filled  the  excavations 
with  water. 

Sucli  was  the  state  of  the  quarries 
when  the  thought  of  converting  them 
into  catacombs  originated  with  M»  Le- 
noir^  lieutenant-general  of  the  police. 
His  proposal  for  removing  the  deacl  from 
the  Cemetery  des  lunoceiis  was  easily 
entertained,  because  a  receptacle  so  con- 
venient, and  so  iinexceptionable  in  all 
respects,  was  ready  to  receive  them.  That 
part  of  the  quarries  under  the  Plaine  de 
Mont  Sour  is  was  aUr»tted  fur  this  purpose ; 
a  house,  known  by  the  name  of^  **  la 
Tombe  Isoire,'*  or  Isouard,  (from  a  fa- 
mous robber,  who  once  infested  that 
neighbourhood),  on  the  old  road  to  (Or- 
leans, was  purchased,  with  a  piece  of 
ground  adjoining;  and  the  first  operations 
weie  to  make  an  entrance  into  the  quar* 
ries  by  a  flight  of  seventy-seven  steps, 
and  to  sink  a  well  from  the  surface,  down 
which  the  bones  might  be  thrown.  Mean- 
time, the  workmen  below  walled  ofi'  that 
part  of  the  quarries  which  was  designed 
for  the  great  chaTnel-house,  opened  a  com- 
munication between  the  upper  and  lower 
van  its,  and  built  pillars  to  prop  the  roof. 
When  all  these  necessary  preliminaries 
had  been  com|iIeied,  tlie  ceremony  of 
consecrating  tlie  intended  catacombs  was 
performed,  arui  on  the  same  day  the  re- 
moval from  the  remetery  began. 

All  the  crosses,  tombstones,  and  momi- 
ments  which  were  not  reclaimed  by  the 
families  of  die  dead,  to  wliom  they  be- 
longed, were  cart  fully  removed,  and 
placed  in  the  field  belonging  to  la  Tombe 
Isoire,  Many  leaden  cofbns  were  buried 
in  this  field  ;  one  of  them  contained  the 
remains  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Thus 
far  things  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
decorum ;  but,  during  the  revolution,  la 
Tombe  Isoire  was  sold  as  a  national  do- 
main, the  leaden  coflins  were  melted,  and 
all  the  monuments  destroyed.  The  cata- 
combs received  the  dead  from  otlier  ce- 
meteries, and  served  also  as  receptacles 


for  those  who  perished  in  popular  com- 
motions or  massacres. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  the  ccovenls 
and  various  churches,  the  remains  disco- 
vere<i  in  them  were  removed  antl  de- 
posited  in  this  immense  chariiiil*hoitse, 
but,  from  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  tevotu- 
tioo,  the  works  were  discontinued,  and  so 
much  neglected,  that,  in  many  places,  the 
soil  fell  in,  and  choked  up  the  communi- 
cations ;  water  entered  by  llkration  ;  the 
roof  was  cracketi  in  many  plaee*,  and 
threatened  fresh  downfalls  ;  and  the  bones 
themselves  lay  in  immense  heaps,  min- 
gled with  the  rubbish,  and  blocking  up 
the  way.  In  1810  a  re^lar  syslera  of 
piling  up  the  bones  in  the  catacombs  was 
adopted.  To  pursue  his  plans,  the  work- 
men had  to  make  gulleries  tli rough  tlie 
bones,  which,  in  some  places,  lay  above 
thirty  yards  thick.  It  was  necessary  also 
to  provide  for  a  circulation  of  air,  the  at- 
mosphere having  been  rendered  unwhole- 
some by  the  quantity  of  animal  remains 
which  I  tad  been  introduced.  The  manner 
in  which  this  was  effected  was  singidarly 
easy.  The  wells  which  supplied  the 
houses  above  with  water  w  ere  sunk  beluw 
the  quarries,  and  formed,  lu  those  exca- 
rations,  so  many  round  lowers.  M.  de 
Thury  merely  opened  the  masonry  of 
these  wells,  and  luted  into  tVie  opening 
the  upper  half  of  a  broken  botile,  with 
the  neck  outwanls ;  when  fresh  air  was 
wanted,  it  was  only  necessary  to  uncork 
some  of  these  bottles.  Channels  were 
made  to  carry  off  the  water^  steps  con- 
gtructed  from  tlie  lower  to  the  upjier  ex- 
cavation, pillars  erected  in  good  taste  to 
support  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  roof, 
and  the  skulls  and  bones  were  built  up 
along  the  walls. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  cata- 
combs, the  one  towards  the  west,  near  the 
barrier  d'  Enfer,  by  which  visitors  are  ad- 
mitted ;  and  the  oilier  to  the  east,  ntar 
the  old  road  to  tJvleans,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  workmen  and  persons  at- 
tached to  theesiabbiihinenU  The  slairC'ise 
descending  to  the  catacombs  consists  of 
ninety  steps,  and,  after  several  windings, 
leads'  to  the  western  galleryi  which  is 
under,  and  in  a  perpendicular  line  with 
trees  on  the  western  side  of  the  (Orleans 
road.  From  this  g^allery  several  otliers 
branch  off  in  different  directions.  That  by 
which  visitors  generally  pass  extends 
along  the  works  beneath  the  aqueduct 
d'  Arcueil,  and  brings  them  to  the  gallery 
du  Pont  Mahon.     A  soldier,  named  D^*- 


cure,  who  had  accompanied  marshel  Ri- 
chelieu in  his  expedition  againu  Minorca, 
being  employed  in  those  quarries^  disco- 
vered a  small  exravation,  to  which  he 
sunk  a  staircase,  and  descended  there  to 
take  his  meals,  instead  of  accompanying 
the  other  workmen  above  ground.  Id  his 
leisure  hours,  D<?cure,  who  had  been  long 
a  prisoner  at  the  forts  of  the  Fort  Mahon, 
employed  himself,  from  1777  to  1782,  in 
carving  a  plan  of  that  port.  When  it  was 
finished,  he  formed  a  spacious  vestibule, 
adorned  with  a  kind  of  Mosaic  of  black 
flini.  To  complete  his  work,  ihb  inge- 
nious man  determined  to  construct  a 
sUiircase,  but,  before  he  had  completed  it, 
a  mass  of  stone  fell,  and  cnishea  him  no 
seriously  as  to  occasion  his  death.  Tlie 
following  inscription,  upon  a  tablet  of 
black  marblci  is  placed  in  the  gallery  du 
Port  Mahon: — 

Cct  oiivr&ge  Ait  commctit^  vn  X171, 
Pur  Decure,  ilit  Bemus^joar,  Vft^ran 

de  8a  Mujptt^^  ct  fini  en  1782. 

D*c ore's  stone  table  and  benches*  are 
siill  preserved  in  the  quarry  which  he 
called  his  saloon.  Al  a  short  distance 
from  this  spot  are  enormous  fragments  of 
stone  (Logan-stones  ?)  so  nicely  balanced, 
on  a  base  hardly  exceeding  a  point,  that 
they  rock  wiih  every  blast,  and  seem  to 
threaten  the  beholder.  About  a  hundted 
yards  from  the  gallery  du  Port  Mahon, 
fall  again  into  the  road  of  the  calacomi 
On  the  right  side  is  a  pillar  formed  of 
stones^  entirely  covered  with  incrustatii 
of  gray  and  yellow  calcareous  tnaiti 
and  1 00  yards  further  on  is  the  vestibule 
of  the  catacombs,  )t  is  of  an  octagonal 
form.  On  the  sides  of  the  door  are  two 
stone  benches^  and  two  pillars  of  the  Tus- 
can order. 

The  vestibule  opens  into  a  long  galt< 
Imed  with  bones  from  the  floor  to 
roof.  The  arm,  lejf,  and  thigh  bones  are 
in  front,  closely  and  re^larly  piled  totfe- 
ther^  and  their  uniformity  is  relieved  ny 
thref'  rows  of  skulls  at  equal  distance*. 
Belimd  these  are  thrown  the  smaller  bones. 

Tins  gallery  conducts  to  several  roomi 
resembling  chapels,  lined  with  bones 
rou!^1y  arranged  ;  and  in  die  centre,  or 
niches  of  the  walls,  are  vases  and  all 
fome  of  which  are  formed  of  bonvs,  ai 
others  are  ornamented  with  skulls  of 
ferent  siies.     Some  altars  are  of  an 
tique  form,  and  composed  of  the  sol 
rook. 

Among  the  ornaments  is  a  fountain, 
which  four   golden  fish   are  itnprisoned 
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Tliey  vmeu  to  have  growa  in  this  unna- 
tiinl  sttuation;  three  of  them  have  re- 
tuned  their  brilliant  color,  but  some 
nols  have  appeared  upon  the  fourth, 
w^dk  render  U  probable  that  exclusion 
ftnm  light  may  produce,  though  more 
dowljy  the  same  effect  upon  them  that  it 
does  upon  vegetables.  The  spring  which 
rises  here  was  discovered  by  the  work- 
■en ;  the  basin  was  made  for  their  use, 
and  a  subtertanean  aqueduct  carries  off 
die  waters.  ^  ^  . 

The  different  parts  of  the  caUcombs 
are  named,  with  strange  incongruity,  from 
tiK  author  or  the  purport  of  the  inscrip- 
boo  which  b  placed  there.  Thus,  there 
is  the  Crypta  de  la  Verity,  the  Cryjpta  de 
la  Mort  et  de  1'  Eternity,  and  the  Crypta 
de  N^ant,  the  All^e  de  Job,  and  the 
Crrpte  de  Caton,the  Cryptede  la  R^sur- 
recuon,  and  the  Crypte  de  la  Fontaine. 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Anacreon  have  each 
their  crypts,  as  well  as  the  propheU  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel ;  and  Ilervey  takes 
his  place  with  Horace,  Malhcrbes,  and 
Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau.  The  inscriptions 
are  numerous. 

The  album  which  is  kept  at  the  cata- 
combs is  not  a  little  characteristic  of  the 
French  nation ;  it  contains  a  great  many 
efiosions  of  sentiment,  a  few  of  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  numerous  miserable 
witticisms  and  profligate  bravadoes. 

There  are  different  calculations  as  to 
the  number  of  bones  collected  in  the  ca- 
tacombs. It  is,  however,  certain  that  they 
contain  the  remains  of  at  least  3,000,000 
of  hnman  beings.  ,  i     ** 

Two  cabinets  have  been  formed  by  M. 
de  Thury,  in  this  immense  depository  of 
the  dead.  One  is  a  mineralogical  collec- 
tion of  all  the  strata  of  the  quarries;  the 
other  is  a  pathological  assemblage  of  dis- 
eased bones,  scientifically  arranged.  There 
if  likewise  a  toble,  on  which  are  exposed 
the  skulls  most  remarkable  either  for  their 
fi>rmationy  or  the  marks  of  disease  which 
they  bear.  ,     „ 

In  the  month  of  April,  1814,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  formed  a  camp  in  the  plain  of 
Mont  Souris.  As  soon  as  thev  learned 
that  the  catacombs  were  beneath  it,  they 
inspected  the  entrance,  and  eagerly  visited 
the  yast  subterranean  sepulchre.  In 
passing  through  the  various  galleries  they 
manifested  close  observation,  and  ex- 
pressed sentimenU  of  piety.  The  oUa- 
combs  are  objects  of  visit  and  investiga- 
tion with  all  curious  travellers.* 
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Caution  to  Maidems. 


Violets. 

Doete  de  Troies,  a  lady  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  presumed  to  have  written^the 
following  verses : — 
When  comes  the  beauteous  summer  time, " 

And  grass  grows  green  once  more. 
And  sparkling  brooks  the  meadows  lave 

With  fertilizing  power  ; 
And  when  the  birds  rejoicing  sing 

Their  pleasant  songs  again, 
Pilling  the  vales  and  woodlands  gay 

With  their  enlivening  strain  ; 
Go  not  at  eve  nor  morn,  fair  mai<l»,' 

Unto  the  mead  alone. 
To  seek  the  tender  violeu  blue. 

And  pluck  them  for  your  own  ; 
For  there  a  snake  lies  hid,  whose  fangs 

May  leave  untouch'd  the  heel. 
But  not  the  less— O  not  the  less, 
Your  hearts  his  power  shall  feel.* 


•  History  of  Paris,  iii.  324—352. 


April  7,  1738,  died  John  King,  a  ce- 
lebrated prinlseller  in  the  Poultry.     lie 
left  behind  him  a  property  of  £10,000.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  collectors  to  know 
more  of  his  profession,  from  Peter  Stent, 
George  Humble,  and  others  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  I.  and  II.     In  that  of  William 
III.    John    Bullfinch    flourished;     and 
Granger  mentions  Rowlet,  as  selling  the 
print   of    Dobson:    but   t^  e   celebrated 
mezzolinter  Smith  was  a  kind  of  mono- 
polizer of  the  trade.     John  Overton,  of 
whom  there  is  a  portrait,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,   in    1708,  appears   to    have 
succeeded  him  as,  in   his  day,  the  prin- 
cipal   vender   of   engravings.      Granger 
conjectures   Overton  to   have  been  de- 
scended from  the   family  of  a  place  of 
that  name  in  Hants,  but  Noble  imagines 
that  he  was  in  some  way  concerned  with 
Scott,  who  was  the  most  eminent  book- 
seller in  Europe,  and  resided  in  Litile 
Britain,    then  the  grand  emporium   for 
books  of  every  descrijlion.     Several  of 
the   trade  were  men  of  learning  ;    and 
there  the  literati  went  to  converse  with 
each  other.    They  could  do  this  nowhere 
so  well  as  at  Overtones;  especially  if  ihcy 
wished  to   know   any   thing   relative  to 
foreign  literature,  as  he  had  warehouses 
at  Frankfort,  Paris,  and  other  places.  He 
contracted    with    Herman    Moll,   of    St. 
Paufs    Church    Yard,   to   purchase    his 
trade ;  but,  Moll  failing,  he  lost  half  the 
£10,000  he  owed  him.     The  next  great 
prinlseller,   afltr  King,   was   Mr.    John 
Bowles,  at  the  Black  Horse,  in  Cornhill,  a 
catalogue  of  whose  maps,  prints,  &c.,  dated 

•  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers. 


1764^  shows  ihat  he  had  a  considerahle 
slock  ;  and  it  IS  weB  koown  that  he  left  a 
large  property.  He  removed  from  Corn* 
hill ;  and  the  Gentleman*s  Magaxine  thus 
notices  his  death  :— **  April  6, 1757,  died 
Mr.  Thomas  Bowles,  the  great  printseller, 
late  of  St.  Pauls  Church  Yartl." 

Black  Letter* 
The  late  Mr.  Bindley,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Stamps,  was  one  of  the  most 
dihgenl  hihliomaniacs.  At  the  sale  of  his 
collection,  many  rare  books,  which  he  had 
picked  up  for  a  few  shillings,  sold  for 
iDore  than  the  same  number  of  pounds. 
Herbert's  '*  Dick  and  Robin,  with  songs, 
and  other  old  tracts,  1641,"  which  cost 
him  only  2s,,  '^vas  bought  by  Mr.  lieber 
for  £lO.  A  volume,  containing  Patrick 
Ilannay  s  **  Nightingale*  and  other  poems, 
with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Anne  of  Denmark,  by  Crispin  de 
Pass,  t622,*'  bought  for  63.,  was  sold  for 
£35,  I  Is.  Five  of  Robert  Green's  pro- 
duciiojis,  wliich  altogether  cost  Mr.  Buid- 
ley  only  7s.  9d.,  brought  £41.  Hs.  An 
account  of  an  "  English  llermile,  or 
Wonder  of  his  Age,  165^1,"  one  **  Roger 
Crab,  who  could  live  on  three  farthings  a 
week,  consisting  of  four  leaves,  wilh  a 
portrait,*'  sold  for  £5.  10s.  A  short  his- 
tory of  another  prodigy,  TSIr.  Marriot, 
"  The  Cormt)rant,  or  Ureal  Eater,  of 
Gray's  Inn,*'  who  always  ate  twelve 
pounds  of  meat  daily,  1G52,  brought 
£14,  14s.;  and  Leuricke's  "  Most  Won- 
derful and  Plpasaunt  History  of  Titus 
and  Gisippus'*  15t52,  a  poem  of  only  ten 
pages,  and  a  contemptible  hut  extremely 
rare  production,  sold  for  £'24.  13s,  Gd. 

Liir.UAaY  BttiNOEns,  &c, 

A  gentleman,  who  inherited  from  his 
fallier  a  consider»ible  library,  observed  lo 
Mr.  Beloe,  the  bibliographer,  that  Mn 
**  Tom  us, "  whose  name  was  on  the  back 
of  many  of  the  books,  must  certainly 
have  been  a  man  of  wondrous  erudition  to 
have  written  so  much  1 

Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  **  Beauties  of  Scot- 
land," says,  the  Scotch  have  carried  the 
practice  of  cultivating  mosses  lo  a  great 
extent.  He  means  reclaiming  them.  **The 
Irish,"  says  the  author  of  "Thoughts  on 
the  State  of  Ireland,"  *^  are  now  happily  in 
Uie  way  of  cementing  all  their  old  dif- 
ferences," 

A  iheological  commentator  praises  pro- 
▼idence  for  having  made  the  largest  rivers 
flow  close  lo  the  most  populous  towns. 


Auctioneers  are  capital  blunderers. 
They  fiequenily  assuma  the  privil^e  oC 
breaJting  Prist ian's  head  ;  and  very  dmW 
are  the  flourishes  they  sometimes  make. 
It  is  now  **  a  house  within  itself ; "  and  if 
"  an  unfinished  one—with  other  conveni- 
ences,** A  **  sale  of  a  nobleman  '*  is  com* 
mon  with  them  ;  and  they  have  frequently 
"  a  cabinet  secretary  '*  to  seih  A  work- 
ing taUe  for  your  wife,  they  call  a  "  ma- 
hogany lady's."  Ask  ihem  what  sort  of  a 
library  is  for  sale,  and  they  will  answer 
gravely,  **  a  library  of  books.**  They  call 
household  furniture,  which  is  th«  worse 
for  wear,  "  genuine;'^  a  collection  of  cu- 
riosities, ^'  a  singular  melange  of  items  j" 
any  thing  costly,  *^  perfectly  tiTiiqtie| 
gaudiuess,  **  taste  ; "  and  gilding^  "  tit " 
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h. 
Daybreaks       .     .     .     3  16 
Sun  rises     .     .     ,     ,     3  2S 
—  sees       ,     ...     6  38 
^Twilight  ends  ...     8  45 
W^ood  anemone  fully  flowers. 
I^rge  daffodil  comtis  into  flower. 
RamshomSy  or  male  orchis,  flowers. 


April  8,  1663,  is  the  date  of  the  fin 
play  bill  that  issued  from  Drury  Lii 
Theatre. 

[Copy.] 

By  his  Majesty  hts  Company  of 

Comedians, 

at  til e  New  Theatre,  in  Dniry  Lane, 

This  day,  beini^  Tlmrsday,  April  8,  16^^ 

will  be  acted 

a  Comedy,  called 

Tke   HvMOVROVS  LrEVTlKABt^ 

The  King    *     .     .     Mr.  Wintersel. 
Demetrivs  .     .     .     Mr*  Hort. 
Selerivs       .     .     .     Mr.  Bvrt. 
Leo  nil  vs      *    ,     .     Major  Mahofi. 
Liev tenant  .     ,     .     Mr.  Glyn. 
Celia  .     .     .     Mrs.  Marshall. 

The  Play  will  begin  at  3  o'clock  exac 
Boxes  4s.,  Pit  2s,  6d.,  Middle  Gal- 
lery, ls.6d..  Upper  Gallery »  l«. 


•Ths  Tentk  Wave  (see  p.  31.) 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 
Sir   Thomas   Browne's  assertion^  x 
this  matter  has  been  strongly  controve 
by  many  writers,  and  supported  by  otl 
between  whose  opiniofia  I  shall  not 
teod  to  decide*    The  last  place  in  w6 
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I  have  met  with  an  allusion  to  the  ifka 
b  to  ^aturin^s  SenDoniy  where  occurs  the 
%iiiatiire  exprei»ion  ^  the  tenth  wave  of 
httDttn  misery/'  His  votame,  travelling 
icmwi  the  Atlantic,  caused  the  subject  to 
be  ditcmsed  in  America^  as  appears  by 
tte  tabjokied  extract  from  the  New  York 
Qmme,  August  S,  isaa  :— 

"  Hartford f  Augutt  4. 
*^The  tettth  Wai^e. — An  cxprt^ssion  in  one 
of  Mr.  MaturiTi^s  works  to  this  effeci,  the 
'tenth  ware  of  huniaQ  misery,"  induced  a 
^infleinaii  who  commujiicated  the  result 
in  %  Boston  paper  last  summer  lo  watch 
tnd  see  tf  the  largest  and  most  over* 
whelming  wave  was  succeeded  by  nine 
and  only  nine  sroaller  ones,  and  he  satis- 
fied himself  that  such  was  the  fact.  But 
tfkia  seems  to  be  no  new  thought  of  Mr, 
Matnriii.  A  ralued  friend  has  turned  us 
to  two  passages  in  Ovid,  in  which  he  ex- 
ptessly  mentions  the  phenomenon.  One 
is  in  his  Tristia  Ele^ia  1,  lines  forly-ninth 
asd  fiftieth. 

**  Qm  wtmit  HicJIucUu,  Jhteim  iupertimnet  om* 

FMUiHm  xiooo  lut,  ttudecimoquo  prior/* 

Jkleaniog  a  wave  which  succeeds 
nimb,  and  (of  course)  precedes 
>to»CTith»  overtops  the  others. 

"  The  otlier  is  in  the  Metamorphoses, 
book  1 1th,  line  530, 

'  Yaatimt  imntrgem  decimtt  ruit  tmpetm  uiwf^r/, 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  force  of  the 
tenth  wave  is  greater  thae  that  of  any 
other. 

\  **We  should  like  lo  know  if  it  be  true, 
and,  if  so,  wlmt  is  the  reason  of  it.  Per- 
haps some  friend  of  ours^  who  may  visit 
the  sea  shore  for  his  health  or  amusement 
ibii  season,  may  furnish  us  with  an 
aoswer  to  one  or  both  of  these  questions. 
It  is  not  an  idle  subject ;  for  it  is  well 
knowp  that  landing  through  the  surf  is 
dangerous,  and,  if  it  be  ascertained  thai 
this  is  true,  it  may  save  some  |boats]  and 
soine  lives.*' 

Staffbrdihire  Mooriandi, 


the 
the 


Sir, 


[To  Mr.  Hanc] 


In  the  Year  Bookt  page  31,  is  an  al- 
lusion to  the  tenth  wave*  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enquire;  but  that,  very 
often,  such  a  ohenomenon  as  the    janth 


wave  is  to  be  seen  I  am  well  assured.  At 

the  conclusion  of  my  **  Ornithotogia/' 
page  434,  under  the  head  Valedictory 
Lines,  is  a  note  relalive  lo  this  subject 
which  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  transfer  to  your  pages.  It  is  true  an 
impertinent,  and,  I  will  add  at  the  same 
time,  ignorant  critic,  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  thought  proper  some  year?  ago 
to  animadvert  on  this  allusion  of  mine  to 
the  tenth  wave  in  no  very  courteous  or 
measured  terms  ;  but  the  everlasting  laws 
of  nature  are  not  to  be  overturned  by 
critics,  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
those  laws. 

The  tenth  wave  has  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  poets,  Maturin  somewhere 
speaks  of  the  tenth  wave  of  human  mi- 
sery. In  turning  over  lately  some  of  our 
older  poet*,  I  met  with  an  allusion  to  the 
ninth  wave  ;  in  whose  works  I  do  not  now 
recoUfct.  Ovid  alludes  to  it  in  his 
Tristia  Elegia  2,  and  also  in  his  Metamor- 
phoses, lib.  %L  ;  but  what  he  says  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  repeat. 

This  notion  of  the  tenth  vrave  has  long 
been  entertained  by  many  persons  conver- 
sant with  the  sea-shore  :  1  have  often  heard 
it  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  have  repeatedly 
watched  ihe  waves  of  the  sea,  when  break- 
ing on  the  shore  (for  it  is  lo  this  particu- 
lar motion  that  the  tenth  wave,  as  far  as  I 
know,,  applies),  and  can  state  that,  when 
the  tide  is  ebbing,  no  such  phenomenon  as 
the  tenth  wave  occurs ;  but  when  the 
tide  la  tiowing,  some  such  is  often  ob- 
servable; it  is  notj  however,  invariably 
the  tenth  wave  •  after  several  smaller  un- 
dulations, a  larger  one  follows,  and  the 
water  rises.  This  is  more  distinctly  seen 
on  a  ,'sandy  or  smooth  muddy  shore^  of 
more  or  less  flatness. 

As  names  in  authentication  of  facts  are 
of  some  importance  J  I  add  mine  to  this 
communication. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 

^      J  AS.  JENtHUGSt 

March  1831, 


April  B. 


b.  m* 
Daybreaks      ...     3  13 

Sun  rises     ...     5  20 
—  sets      ....     6  40 
Twilight  ends       .     .     6  47 
The  Van  Thol  tulip  is  in  full  flower, 
while  the  standard  tulips  remain,  as  yti, 
unfolded. 


-THE  YlUR  B() 

Raffaello  Sanzio  the  em'ment  pamier» 
was  boni  April  9tU  (March  28ih,  O.  S*) 
1483,  at  Urbino  m  ttie  stales  ofllie  church. 
Uis  father  was  himsetr  a  painter,  though 
ati  indifferent  one.      Raphael,   while  yet 
a  boy,  took  leave  of  tiis  partnla,  with  great 
fondness  on  both  sides,  to  gn   under  the 
care  of  I'ietro  Perugino,  one  of  the  earliest 
masters  of  modern  art,     PitUo'i  style  was 
crude   and   inonolonousi   but  he   had  a 
lalent  for  expression,  and  thus  the  finest 
part  of  his  diyciple^s  genius  remained  un- 
injured; he  afterwards  introduced  his  old 
master  by  his  side,  in  his  famous  picture 
of  the   school  of  Athens.       On  quitting 
Perugino,   he  designed   at    Sienna;    but 
%vas  drawn  to  Florence,  by  the  fame  of 
Da  Vinci    and    Michael  Angelo,     AAer 
improving  his  manner  by  the  admiration 
of  llieir  works,  he  fell  with  equal  teal  and 
patience  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  sculp- 
tures ;  and  formed  a  style  of  sweetness  an<! 
power  which  placed   bim  on  the  throne 
of  his  art.     His  genius  was  original,  easy, 
and  fertile.     Uis  fame  was  at  its  height  in 
his  life-time;  and  he  lived  to  see  his  school 
support  it.     His  disciples,  one  of  whom 
was  the  famous  Giulio  Homano»  were  so 
attached  to  him,  tlat  they  followed   htm 
about  like  a  guard    of  honor.     He  was 
one  of  the  most  handsome,  graceful,  and 
good-tempered   of  men.      His   life    was 
comparatively  short,  and   apparently  full 
of  pleasing  images.     Uis  death  is  said  to 
have  been  owing  to   the  mist.iken  treat- 
ment of  a  nervous  fever,  but  it  is  under- 
stood thai  his  intense  sense  of  the  beautiful 
devoured  him;  yet,  in  some  of  his  works» 
there    l>   great  absence  of   tJie    love   of 
rural  nature.    In  his  picture  of  Parnassus, 
instead  of  a  luxuriance  of  laurel-trees,  in 
the  back  ground,  he  has  divided   it  into 
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As  miU 

ti*c  of    ^^ 


three  uniform  parU  with  three  little  patches 
of  them,  and  ihe  Castalian  stream  ii«r" 
out  of  an  absolute  rain-spout.  As 
painter  of  humanity,  in  ^Xi  lis  ^Tineiits  of 
thought  as  well  as  beauty,  he  was  never 
approached.  The  translation  of  his  works 
upon  copper  is  more  difficult  tlian  that  of 
most  pamters,  because  he  deals  so  much 
in  delicacy  of  expression.* 

Art  in  the  Ctxi'- 

Tn  the  present  year,  1831,  many  prirale 
lovers  of  art  have  aitsociated  with  its  pro- 
fessors, in  the   heart   of  tlie   metropolis, 
under  the  denomination  of  **  The  City  o' 
London    Artists   and  Amateurs  Conve 
sazione.''     The  meetings  of  tliis  society^ 
are  held   in  the  evening  at  the   I^md 
Coffee-house,  Ludgate-hill  ;  and  at 
meeting  there  is  a  succession  of  fresh  ai. 
delightful  specimens  of  drawing,  paintiu 
and  sculpture.     A  guinea  a  year,  which 
the  sole  expense,  constitutes  a  membc 
with  certain  privileges  of  introduction  1 
the  friends  of  members.     So  laudable  an 
spirited  a  purpose  in  behalf  of  art  in  the 
city  has  ihe  strongest  claims  on  residen 
Suange  to  say,  this  is  the  first  endeavo 
to  form  an  occasional  association  of  art* 
and  amateurs  eastward  of  Temple 
The  meeting  on  the  t7th  of  March 
highly  gratifying  ;    another  on  the  23d  of 
April  closes  the  season  until  the  winter. 

h.  m.    I 
.     3   II     ' 
.     5  18 
.     6  4S 
.     8  49 


n  the 

vom^H 

m 


April  9. 


Day  breaks      .     . 

Sun  rises     .     .     - 

—  sets       .     *     . 

Twilight  ends  .     . 

Moorworl  flowers. 

Primroses   and   dog- violets   flowtr 

every  roadside  bank,  and  slope. 

•  The  Indicator. 


Violets. 

Not  from  the  verdant  garden's  cultured  bound, 
That  breathes  of  Pastum's  aromatic  gale. 
We  sprung;  hut  mtrslin;^s  of  the  lonely  vale, 
'Midst  woods  obscure,  and  native  glooms  were  found  : 
•JVlidsl  woods  and  glooms,  whose  tangled  brakes  around 
f  Jnte  Venus  soirowing  tracfdt  as  Jvll  forloin 
She  sought  Adoni?i,  when  a  lurking  thorn 
Deep  oil  her  foot  impressed  an  impious  wound. 

Then  prone  to  earth  we  bowed  our  pallid  flowers^. 
And  caught  the  drops  dtvine;  the  purple  dyes 
Tinging  the  lustre  of  our  native  hue : 

Nor  summer  gnle^,  nor  ari-conductpd  showers, 
Have  nur*ed  our  slender  form^,  but  lovers'  sighs 
Have  been  our  gales,  and  t overs'  tears  our  dew. 

L*ni  Ftrrt  df  Mfdicif  by  Mr,  Rosfoe. 


THE  RAVEN  AT  HOOK,  HANTS 


Acorrespomient  wlio  made  tbc  sketch/ 
i^ygingly  tonsmitted  it  for  tlie  preseoC  en- 
ipanngjwith  this  intimation^  that  it  repre- 
«nts  "the  old  RaFcn  Hostel rie"  at  Hook, 
on  the  great  western  road  between  Mur* 
fcll-frreen  and  Basingstoke.  The  house, 
trhicb  faces  the  south,  was  built  in  1653 ; 
tKe  original  portion  now  standing  is  the 
kitchen  and  stair-ca^e;  and  this  kitchen 
If  remarkable  for  having  been  the  terapo- 
raiy  reside Qce  of  "  Jack  the  Painter,'*  the 
ioceodiary  who  hred  Portsmouth  dock- 
yard, on  the  7th  of  December,  1776, 

The  real  name  of  this  man  was  James 
Aitken  ;  he  was  also  called  Hill,  otherwise 
Hind.  He  seems  lo  have  acquired  the 
appellatioQ  of  **  Jack  the  Painter"  from 
having  been  apprenticed  to  a  pamter  at 
Edinburgh^  where  he  was  bom,  in  Sep^ 


W.  A,  D»  Jaa.,  who  likcwifc  communi- 
I  his  drmwing  of  the  Priion  of  Chilloa^ 
«v*d  4t  p. 


lember,  1752.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
curiosity  led  him  to  take  a  voyage  to 
America.  He  traversed  several  of  tlie 
colonies,  working  at  his  trade  ;  lefl  Ame- 
rica in  March,  1775;  and,  in  October 
roUowing,  enlisted  at  Gravesenrl,  as  a 
soldier,  by  tlie  name  of  James  Boswell, 
in  the  thirty-second  regiment*  This  was 
during  the  war  with  America,  towards 
which  country  he  conceived  strong  parti* 
ality.  His  rnilitary  life  was  brief,  and  spent 
in  deserting  and  enlisting  into  differeDt 
regiroeuts,  and  devising  means  for  destroy* 
iug  the  English  dock*yards.  The  fire 
which  he  effected  at  Portsmouth  dock-yard 
broke  out  in  the  upper  loft  of  the  rope- 
house*  It  was  discovered  and  quenched 
soon  af^er  it  broke  out»  but  not  before 
it  had  effected  considerable  damage  ;  and, 
though  the  fire  was  presumed  to  have  been 
maliciously  done,  there  was  no  clue  to 
the  fact  until  more  than  a  month  after- 
wards, when,  in  the  great   hemp -house. 
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THE  YEAR  BQOK.^APIUL  l€. 


there  was  discovered  a  lid  box,  peculiarly 

I  cons injc led,  with   matcUefi  partly  burnt, 

I  and  spirits  of  wine  at  the  bottom.     This 

^  box  was  found  in  the  centre  of  a  Jarge 

quantity  of  combustible  substaoces ,  from 

too  much  hmiAp  liavini;  been  phced  ov«t 

it,  the  air  hftd  become  extluded,  and  the 

I  matches  had  gone  out  for  want  of  air ; 

^  had  ihey  burnt  down  to  the  spirits  of  wine, 

the  whole  place  would  have  been  in  a 

blaie,  and  stores  desuoyed  sufficient  for 

the  riggitig  of  fifty  sail  of  the  line, 

It  appears  that  the  night  after  this  nefa- 
rious act  hv  left  Portsmouth,  for  Lond*>n, 
and  wen  I  to  doctor  Bencraft,  a  gentleman 
in  the  Amettciin  interest,  living  m  Down- 
itig-sireet,  to  whom  he  hinted  what  he  had 
done,  and  what  further  he  designed*  He 
was  repulsed  by  the  doctor,  and,  quitting 
London  without  money,  broke  into,  and 
robbed  a  house  at  High  Wycombe,  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  ineffectually  attempt- 
ed two  others,  and  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing one  at  Fairford,  which  he  plundered 
of  goods,  about  fifty  shilUntfS  in  money, 
and  a  metal  watch.  The  watch  he  dispos- 
ed of  at  Bristol,  where  he  meditated  in- 
cendiary purposes,  but,  not  finding  thin  pa 
to  his  mind,  went  on  to  Plymouth  ^  wub 
a  design  to  set  fire  to  the  dock-yard  there. 
He  scaled  the  top  of  the  wall»  on  two 
different  nights,  but,  upon  hearing  the 
watchmen  in  conversation  each  time,  he 
abandoned  the  attempt,  at  id  returned  to 
renew  his  design  upon  BristoL 

Bristol  quay  was  then  crowded  with  ship- 
ping, and  he  secretly  boarded,  in  the  night 
time,  the  Savannah  la  Mar,  near  the  crane, 
and  the  ship  Fame  at  another  piirt  of  the 
quay,  ind  set  tbem  on  fire,  The  fiames 
were  almost  immediately  discovered  and 
extinguished,  or  vessels  to  an  immense 
value  would  have  been  burned,  Tlie 
watch  in  this  port  was  afterwards  so  strict, 
that  he  coulu  not  effect  his  villany  by 
boarding  th«  shipping ;  but  he  lingered  in 
that  city,  and  marked  a  stable  on  the 
quay,  in  order  to  set  fire  to  it,  with  the 
hope  of  the  flames  communicating  to  the 
merchantmen.  This,  however,  he  desist- 
ed from,  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
enter,  in  consequence  of  observing  a 
man  lying  in  a  cart  near  the  place,  He 
was  more  successful  in  Quay-lane,  where 
he  introduced  a  quantity  of  combustibles, 
which  he  fired  by  means  of  a  slow  match, 
and  instantly  left  the  town.  On  tooking 
back,  and  not  seeing  the  Aames  ascend, 
he  returned  part  of  tlie  way,  till  he  heard 
ftn  ftlarm  of  the  city  being  on  fire<     Upon 


titer  ffK 
i  tiial  a^H 
MarcyH 
wtsoarH 

tnaimet  h 


this  news  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Sodbui 
and  crossed  the  country,  through  Ml 
field  and  Chippenham,  to  Calne, 
he  broke  open  a  house,  and  then 
the   town,    leaving  a  pistol,   with 
things  in  a  parcel,  in  the  church-porch. 

These  incendiary  acts,  in  lime  of  waf^' 
alarmed  the  whole  nation,  and  government 
offered  a  reward  of  X500  for  their  disco- 
very :  certain  circunislanoes  occasioned 
"  Jack  the  Painter''  to  be  suipecicd  as  Qj« 
perpetrator.  He  was  sought  and  tmced, 
and  taken  prisoner  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
'*  Haven  at  Hook,"  whitehantlitigabticli- 
jack  of  foaming  ate  among  the  other  frK 
queuters  of  the  house.  Upon  his  tiial 
Winchester  Assizes,  on  the  Cth  of  Mj 
1777,  the  chief  witness  against  lam 
Baldwin,  who  had  visited  him  Jo 
and  to  whom  he  had  disclosed  llie 
of  his  setting  fire  to  the  rop^houte  at 
Portsmouth.  Upon  this  testimony,  which 
was  amply  corroborated,  he  was  fotind 
guiltYi  and  received  sentence  of  death. 
On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  he  waa 
executed  at  the  dock-gates,  on  m  gibbet 
sixty-four  feet  and  a  half  high,  ^ 

from  the  miien-mast  of  the  Arethi 
afterwards  hung  in  chains  on  Bl( 
beach.    He  behaved  with  deceocys 
penitent,   acknowledge!   the  j 
his  sentence,  and  advised  the  go* 
to  vigilance. 

Tlie  damage  effected  at  Portsniotith,by 
this  criminal,  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  £60,000.  He  was  led,  from  lus  trial, 
through  the  dock-yard,  and  shown  the 
devastation  he  had  cau^^ed.  Some  years 
after  his  execution  a  party  of  sailors  look 
down  his  skeleton,  placed  it  in  a 
and  left  it  chimney  in  the  comer 
public-house  at  Cos  port.* 


April  10, 1736,  died  at  Vienna,  aged  \ 
Prince  Eugene,  a  celebrated  commands 
in   conjunction   with  the  great  duke 
Marlborough  of  the  allied  armies.    I 
was  BO  popular  in  England  that  a  maidiS*' 
lady  bequeathed   to   him  £2500  and  a 
gardener  £lOO; 


St.    Helen's    church,    at    Worcester, 
has  a  set  of  bells  cast  in  the  time  of  queeU 
Anne,  with  [names  and  insertions  whicL, 
record  the  victories  gained  in  that  retgiJ 
as  follow  : —  ' 

*  Ann.  ErgiJiert     Genti  Mag.     Vm^.  M^ 
Slight'!  Chronictes  of  Port«mo«tli^  1034. 
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1.  Bknhem. 

F>r$t  ii  my  &ole,  and  Blenheim  U  taj  oaow ; 
For  Blealbeim'*  itoiy  will  be  fixtt  in  fame. 

2.  Barcelona.  \ 

Let  «M  <*]atii  how  Louis  did  bamoan 
Httgniubon  Fhilip'e  flight  from  BarceloD. 

3    Ramitiei, 
1  m  blcKKl,  I^  Ramilies^  advance 
k'a  gloij  on  the  fall  of  Prance. 

4.  Menin. 

Let  Menln  on  niy  tidet  en  graven  be  ; 
iid  FUadcfi  freed  from  Gallic  alavery. 

5.  Turin, 

W^iaii  harmoiuoits  peal  I  rouLailly  go^ 
tlaift  m  TiiriOf  ahd  triumph*  on  the  Po. 

6.  Eugetie, 

Wttk  i0j  I  bear  illiutrioQA  Eagece't  name  ; 
f»»'mc  of   ffrTtune  ami  the  boasl  of  fame, 

7.  Marltiorough. 

fetu  4  jRr  |)rt(J«,  the  greater  Mftrlborottgh  bear , 
%tMf  «f  tjmiiu^  and  the  loul  of  war. 

8.  Qiteen  Anne, 
Tltteiovtal  pratsei  of  queen  Anne  T  lOiind, 
^fMk  ■Mioa     bleat «    and    ail    ih«M    floiiea 

crowned. 

The  iDScriptions  ou  these  belts  are 
ducd  1706,  except  that  on  the  sevenilr, 
which  »  dated  1712. 


^^L  Loquacious  Bells. 

^H  [For  the  Year  Bo^k.] 

^^K  I  <1B  see  no  reason  why  the  pompouji 
^^donit  of  the  creation  ' '  (as  we  cull  our- 
^  Jdfts)  ihould  ttionopoiize  the  ooblest  en- 
doini»ent4,  as  well  aa  the  choicest  trea- 
ttte»,  of  nature ;  I  can  find  no  jsuflicient 

rraeni  for  believing  that  every  talent 
h  adoms  hymaniiy  muat  of  neceaaity 
be  tonfined  to  humanvty  : — can  nothing 
dia  in  life  walk  on  two  legs,  because  man 
hu  only  two  to  walk  upon  ?  May 
oothi&g  eUe  in  the  uoiverse  speak  a  word, 
btcftii«e  he  has  **  the  ^ift  of  the  gab  ?  *'— 
Sueb  a  creed  is  as  causeless  as  it  h  con- 
ctited. 

Nature,  ay!  and  eveo  art,  step  forward 

to  hiimble  his  pride  and  presmnptton ; 

the  very  works  of  his  own  hands  emulate 

his  boasted  powers^  and  claim  that  mnk 

m  the  vast  scale  of  being  from  which  bis 

""  oriie  and  fashionable  "  eTCclusifeness  '* 

Id  eoTiously  reject  them.  Man  boasts 

VC  being  the  only  creature  endowed  with 

language ;  while  a  mere  piece  of  machi- 

ry,  aa  inanimate  bell,  has  of^en  been 

mn  to  hold  forth  most  sensible  dis- 

irsing  1   We  all  know  a  bell  has  a  bog 


C.-^APRIL  JO. 

tongue,  then  why  should  it  not  employ  it 
articulately?  VVhat  though  its  head  be 
empty  I  That  is  but  the  peculiarity  of 
most  of  our  verbose  dec lai mens  I     I  shall 

Sroceed  to  instance  a  few  cases  of  un- 
ouhted  credibility,  where  hells  have 
tinkled  in  human  phraseoloj^  :  I  say  but 
a/titf cases;  for,  were  I  to  produce  aJl  the 
good  things  ihey  have  said,  I  should  com- 
plete another  volume  tif  BeiCs  Letter $, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  not  a  church  bell  in 
the  world  hut  what  has  toWd  something 
to  somebody  I 

We,  all  of  us,  have  heard  of  the  plea- 
sant and  encouraging  counsel  which  the 
merry  bells  of  London  gave  to  the  de- 
sponding Whittington.  **  Turn  again 
W'hittington,  lord  mayor  of  London,'' 
sung  the  tuneful  peal :  he  turned,  and 
was  lord  mayor  of  London  to  his  heart's 
content.  (I  believe  he  held  the  office 
four  times.)  So  much  respect  has  been 
paid  to  die  words  of  vocal  bells,  that 
their  response*  have  frequently  been  con- 
sidered perfectly  oracular. 

When  poor  Panurge  is  (very  reason- 
ably) perplexed  upon  the  haxardous  sub- 
ject of  matrimony,  and  is  consulting 
every  variety  of  divination,  anxiously  long- 
ing to  diviitc  that  his  lot  will  be  heavenly^ 
**  Hearken,"  quoth  Friar  John,  to  the 
Oracle  of  the  Bells  of  Varenes ;  what 
«ay  ihey  ? "  "I  hear  and  understand 
them/'  quoth  Panurge^  **  their  sound  is, 
By  my  thirst,  more  uprightly  fatidical 
than  that  of  Jove's  Great  Kettles  in  Do- 
dona.  Hearken,  *  Take  thee  a  wife ^  take 
thee  a  wife,  and  marry ,  murry,  marry  ;  J  or 
if  thou  marry  thou  shalt  find  good  ihtrein^ 
herein,  htrein  a  u^t/tf,  thou  ifttutjlnd  goitd  ; 
so  marry f  marry ^  marry,**  1  will  assure 
thee  I  will  he  married  1  '*  But  a  short 
time  after^  when  the  Friar  had  descanted 
upon  the  certainty  of  his  being  unfor* 
tunate  in  his  connubial  choice,  the  omen- 
ous  peal  rang  with  a  sadder  signification  ; 
**  In  good  faith,"  said  Panurge,  **  I  speak 
now  seriously  unto  thee,  Friar  John,  I 
think  it  will  be  the  best  jwl  to  marry : 
hearken  to  what  the  bells  do  leli  me,  now 
that  we  are  nearer  to  them :  *  Do  not 
rnarry ;  marry  not,  nof,  not,  not,  not  ; 
marryy  marry  nof,  not^  not^  noi^  not :  if 
thou  marry f  tkitu  wUt  miscarry ,  carry ^ 
carry^  thotiU  repent  il^  resent  it,*  &C.  kc. 


*  Rabelait^  book  ili.  chap,  27  and  28.  How 
could  a  wife  laJten  upon  ■uch  recomroendalion 
prove  other  than  an  old  vixen  ?  She  needi 
mujt  be  a  Beidam  ! 

<4l 
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We  are  informed  in  ihe  "  Menagiana,*** 
that  this  pleasant  episode  is  copied  from  a 
sermon  of  John  RoUiius^  doctor  of  Paris, 
&c,,  monk  of  Cluny— on  widowhoods 
In  thi^  doctor's  discourse  it  was  told  of  a 
certain  widow,  who  went  to  consult  the 
care  of  her  parii^hj  whether  she  should 
marry  her  servant.  The  cur^,  like  a  wise 
man,  always  gave  her  that  advice  which 
lie  saw  she  was  pre^letermiaed  to  follow : 
and  at  last  referred  her  to  the  belb  of  the 
church  lo  settle  the  doubtful  question. 
The  bells  rang^,  and  the  widow  distinctly 
heard  them  say,"  Preruii  km  vaUt^prend* 
ton  vukt "  (Take  your  servant,  take  your 
servant),  and  accord  iugly  she  submitted  to 
their  better  judgment,  and  married  him. 
Unforty  nately,  however,  the  servant  j^roved 
a  bad  master  lo  his  mistress,  and  the  good 
woman  went  immediately  lo  reproach  the 
cur^  for  his  infamous  conduct !  He  ex- 
cused himself  by  declaring  she  must  have 
misunderstood  the  monition  of  the  bells; 
he  rang  them  again,  and  then  the  poor 
lady  heard  clearly,  **  Ne  le  prends  pas ; 
ne  le  prends  pas  "  (don't  take  him,  don't 
take  him). 

The  latter  version  of  the  story  has  been 
cast  into  English  metre,  and  cooked  up 
into  a  capital  comic  song,  well  known  to 
all  frequenters  of  melodiuus  meetings, 
concerting  clubs,  and  harmonic  A^fsem- 
blies.  The  burden  of  the  aong  explains 
to  us  the  reason  of  the  bells  chiming  with 
such  a  different  meaning: 

'•  At  the  M\  link*,  to  the  imA  ihfhks, 
Aj  the  fool  chinks,  to  the  bell  tiuis  ;" 

and,  furthermore,  gives  us  the  important 
and  interesting  information  of  the  name 
tjf  the  servant  whom  the  good  widow 
wedded  :  it  was  John.  Well  indeed  has 
it  been  observed  that  the  English  borrow 
nothing  of  foreign  origin,  without  leaving 
it  vastly  improved  1 

The  poets  are  under  (and  confers  it)  the 
greatest  obligation  to  the  garrulity  of 
bells;  to  th«  professors  of  the  "  k//- 
science  "  (as  poetry  was  wont  to  be  called), 
the  bells  relax  their  accustomed  brevity  of 
speech,  and  become  diffuse  and  anecdoii- 
ca\ :  thus  sings  the  first  living  poet  of  the 
dav;    **  the  ^rst,*'  do  i  say  ?  ay!  he  is 


•  Mentgiaiia,  63,  in  "  Table  Tatk.'*  Con- 
»fablr\  Hi»cetl&nj.  vul.  \,  I  thould  have 
iroagiacd  that  a  tiell  could  not  avnid  giving  an 
approring  nmen  ;    I  ftbotild  hav«  ihoQgbt  a 


'*  Thoftis  evemng  bcll«,  tbove  evcbiiig  tM'lli, 
How  many  a  tale  their  muaic  trjlls^ 
Of  youth  and  hope,  mod  that  tweet  time 
Whea  6rst  I  heajd  their  loothing  chiiii*/'* 

There  is  but  one  more  instance  which  I 
shall  produce  of  a  bell  holding  rational 
discourse  with  a  poet;  bat  it  is  one  in 
which  the  language  it  employed  was  with* 
out  ambiguity,,  and  the  result  of  which 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
listener,  and  of  eminent  advantage  to  the 
literary  world.  To  the  advice  of  a  bell  we 
are  mdehted  for  the  beautiful  poem  of  the 
"  King's  Quair/*  The  amiable  and  un- 
fortunate James  L  of  Scotland  informs 
us,  at  the  commencement  of  the  poem, 
that  he  was  lying  in  bed  one  moiniog, 
when  the  reminiscence  of  all  he  bad  teen 
and  all  he  had  suffered,  from  his  ear{ie$i 
youth,  completely  prereoted  the  rrtnm  of 
slumber ;  it  was  thetl  thit,  as  ke  ea- 
presses  it, 

*'  Wcry  for-lyin»  I  littnyt  mt^fwiift. 
And  tone  I  herd  the  bell  to  maliat  tfti^. 

And  up  I  rue,  oa  laugcr  wmld  1  lye  ; 
But  now  how  irow«  u  nuich  a  faniatye 

FeJI  m«   to  my  mynd,  that   my  mt  tboeijhc 
the  belU 

Said  lo  ine»  Tell  oumaDt  qnhat  tiie  htM$'*t 

The  asiotiished  monarch  reasoned  ^itil 
himself    upon    this   extraordinary    com*  . 
mand ;  he  argued  with  himself,  '*  Thit 
my  uwin  ytnagmacion  ;  "  but,  happily  f 
us,  ultimately  he  obeyed  the  injuoc  * 
andt  us  he  confesses, 

I  fat  me  down^ 
And  further  withal  my  pen  in  hand  I  take 
And    muid    a    crD«fj   and    thtia    hefoutli 

huke."t  F,  P.  Ptl»Ff. 

— h. 

April  10.     Day  breaks    ...  3    a 

Sun  rises  ,     .     ,     .  5  Id 

sets   »     .     *     .  6  44 

Twilight  ends     .     ,  B  if 
Stock  gilliflower  begins   to  flo'iitf 
gardens. 
The  sycamore  in  young  leaf. 


•  Moare't  Melodiet. 

t   King'i   Quair,  canto  i.  Mtanza    11. 
modern  orlhot^raphy  it  &hnuld  rua  thaa, 
**  Weary  with  lying,  I  listen 'd  «uddeAty» 

And  toon  1  heard  the  bell  la  matins  tiof  * 
And  up  I  rote,  nor  longer  would  I  lie  j 

But  now,  how  trow  ye  t  tuch  a  fantaty 
Fell  mc  ro  my  mind,  that  aye  niethou2M  t^ 
bell,  ' 

Said  to  me.  Tell  on,  man,  what  th*e  befcH'^ 
I'  t  **  Thi»  ia  my  own  imaglnatJoQ. — And 

"  I  tat  me  down^ 
And  forth  witlial  my  pen  in  hand  I  took, 


And  made  a  croaa,  and  thua  began  my  bnok."] 
P.  K  P. 
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9pril  11. 

April  11,1 689.  The  prince  of  Orangre 
ind  his-wife  the  princess  Mary,  daughter 
of  James  11.,  were  crowned  at  London 
ud  filled  the  throne  vacated  by  her  exiled 
frtber,  who  by  this  ceremony,  and  their 
BOoeptiDoe  of  the  memorable  bill  of  rights, 
«M  utterly  cashiered  and  excluded. 


I>BE86»  Temp.  William  and  Mary. 

In  tfiis  reign  we  find  Dryden  complain- 
■flbat'^our  snippers  (laylors)  go  over 
one  a  year  into  France,  to  bring  back  the 
nevol  mode,  and  to  learn  to  cut  and 
due  it." 

The  fashions  underwent  some  changes. 
GeBtlcmeii  wore  their  coats  cut  straight  be- 
fnc^  and  reaching  below  the  knee,  with 
hn  in  front,  and  often  buttoned  to  the 
Wttoniy  without  pockets  on  the  outside ; 
Inn  caifs,  laced  and  buttoned,  but  no 
ca&r.  The  vest  reached  nearly  to  the 
kne.  It  was  frequently  fringed  with 
HoU  or  silver.  Frogs  or  tassel,  adorned 
At  button-holes.  The  breeches  fitted 
doWy  and  reached  below  the  knee ;  the 
lUit  was  ruffled,  and  generally  with  lace ; 
tleeravat  long,  plain,  or  entirely  of  point; 
Aoes  square-toed,  the  heel  high ;  the 
Imckles  were  large :  the  boots  were  worn 
U^  and  stiffened  ;  and  the  hats  were 
Qi^ed,  and  of  a  moderate  size.  We  may 
naionably  suppose  that  the  gentlemen 
dwiMd  in  the  Dutch  rather  than  in  the 
French  fashions ;  but  the  monarch  seldom 
varied  his  dress. 

But  the  peruke  was  the  greatest  article 
of  extravagance.  It  was  of  French  origin, 
and  now  expanded  to  an  enormous  size. 
Louis  XIV.  wore  a  profusion  of  false  hair. 
A  preposterous  wig  was  so  essentially  ne- 
eessaiy  to  this  great  monarch,  that  he  was 
never  seen  without  it :  before  he  rose  from 
his  bed,  his  valet  gave  him  his  forest  of 
peruke,  and  even  his  statues  were  loaded 
vrith  enormity  of  wig.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  the  appearance  of 
generals  in  armour,  covered  to  the  pom- 
mels of  their  saddles  with  false  hair,  frosted 
with  powder.  The  beaus  had  their  coats 
on  tne  shoulders  and  back  regularly 
powdered,  as  well  as  their  wigs.  All 
orders,  professions,  and  ages,  wore  flow- 
ing perukes;  but  the  higher  the  rank,  the 
greater  the  abundance  of  hair.  Boys  of 
rank  were  subjects  to  this  folly  as  well  as 
their  Others ;  and  many  could  barely  re- 
ever  having  worn  their  natural 


locks.  The  wig,  which  was  originally  in- 
tended, like  Otho*s,  to  imitate  in  color  the 
deficient  hair  and  to  hide  baldness,  was 
now  uniformly  white,  and  by  its  prepos- 
terous magnitude  appeared  to  swell  the 
head  to  a  most  unnatural  size.  If  the 
idea  was  taken  from  the  vast  curling  mane 
of  the  lion,  it  ought  to  have  been  solely 
adopted  by  the  military;  but  the  peruke 
covered  the  head  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
medical  man,  in  proportion  to  the  dignity 
of  each.  It  would  have  been  considered 
the  height  of  insolence  for  a  counsellor 
to  hove  worn  as  large  a  wig  as  a  judge, 
or  an  attorney  as  a  barrister.  The  clergy 
took  example  by  their  metropolitan.  The 
modest  Tillotson  was  wigged,  and  the 
fashion  descended  to  the  humble  curate. 
John  Baptist  Thiers,  D.  D.,  a  French  ec- 
clesiastic, wrote  an  elaborate  work  against 
perukes  and  false  hair,  especially  as  worn 
by  the  clergy,  entitled  "Histoire  de  Per- 
ruques,  a  Paris,  1690,*'  a  duodecimo  of 
above  five  hundred  closely  printed  pages. 
Shammer^e  was  wig-maker  in  ordinary 
to  the  London  beaus  in  this  reign,  who 
had  for  their  undress  the  scratch,  requiring 
neither  frizzling  nor  buckling,  but  rectified 
instantly  from  any  little  disorder  by  pass- 
ing the  comb  over  it.  The  large  flaxen 
perriwigs  were,  by  a  wag,  called  the  silver 
fleece.  Charles  II.'s  reign  might  be  cal- 
led that  of  black,  this  that  of  while  wigs. 

Ladies  wore  their  dresses  long  and  flow- 
ing, and  were  copyists  of  the  French,  yet 
scarcely  so  much  as  they  have  been  since. 
They  flounced  their  coats ;  a  fashion  which 
Mr.  Noble  whimsically  imagines  might 
have  been  derived  from  Albert  Durer,  who 
represented  an  augel  in  a  flounced  petti- 
coat, driving  Adam  and  Eve  from  Para- 
dise. The  ru files  were  long  and  double^ 
and  the  hair  much  frizzed  and  curled. 
Jewels,  pearls,  and  amber,  were  worn  in 
the  hair ;  and  ear-rings,  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, ornamented  the  stomacher  and  shoul- 
ders. 

The  ladies,  following  the  queen's  ex-  • 
ample,  began  to  work  with  their  needles. 
Mr.  Noble  mentions,  that  he  saw  a  great 
deal  of  queen  Mary's  needle-work,  and 
that  he  had  a  valuable  necklace  of  hers, 
of  the  finest  amber,  which  he  presented  to 
Dr.  Green,  of  Litchfield,  with  a  pair  of 
shoes  of  the  queen's,  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  the  late  John  Scott  Uylton,£sq., 
whose  maiden  aunt  was  dresser  to  her 
majesty,  and  had  received  many  articles 
at  her  royal  mistress's  death,  in  lieu  of 
her  salary,  besides  what  she  had  received 
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from  her  maje-jty  itj  lier  life  time.  There 
was  a  pair  of  golden  fiUagTee  sleeve -but- 
tcjos,  small  and  elegant,  and  under  the 
fillagree  was  ihe  hair  of  King  William. 

The  head-dress  was  more  like  a  veil 
than  a  cap,  and  thrown  hack  ;  the  sides 
hung  below  the  bosom.  This  head-dress 
gradually  diminished  to  a  caul  with  two 
lappets,  known  by  the  name  of  a  "  moh/* 
The  shoes  had  raised  heels  and  sf|uaTe  toes, 
were  high  on  the  instep,  and  worked  with 
gold,  and  always  of  the  raost  costly  ma- 
terials. 

The  gloves  of  hoth  sexes  were  of  wliite 
leather,  worked,  but  not  so  extravagantly 
as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  ladies  were  not  encumbered  with 
hoops,  but  to  iucrease  the  size  behind  Uiev 
wore  "  the  commode/*  which  gave  addi- 
liotiftl  grace,  it  was  thought,  to  the  iwim- 
niing  train. 


h.  m« 

April  1 J .     Day  breaks     .,.35 

Sun  rises   .     .     *     .     5  14 

^-  sets     .     .     .     ,     6  46 

Twili^lil  end!J     .     .     8  55 

Dandelion   flowers    generally    in    the 

meadows. 

The  wryneck  is  sometimes  heard  about 
this  day. 


The  WooDLARit. 


In  the  opinion  of  many  this  is  the  best 
song-bird  in  the  kmgdom.  Mr.  A I  bin  is 
warm  in  his  praise : — **  He  is  not  only^  as 
tome  have  said,  comparable  to  the  oifht- 
tngalc,  for  smging,  but,  in  my  judgment, 
deserving  to  be  preferred  before  that 
excellent  bird  ;  and,  if  he  be  hung  in  the 
same  room,  will  strive  witii  him  for  the 
mastery.  If  brought  up  from  the  nest,  and 
caged  in  the  same  room  with  a  nightingale, 
be  will  learn  his  notes,  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
corporate them  with  his  own/* 

The  woodlark  is  of  great  beauty,  both 
in  shape  and  plume  ;  his  breast  and  belly 
are  of  a  pale  yellowish  ha  re- color,  faintly 
•potted  with  bbck;  the  back  and  head 
are  party-colored,  of  black  and  reddish- 
yellow,  B  white  line  encom|>assing  the 
head,  from  eve  to  eye,  like  a  crown 
or  wrtaih.  ft  is  something  less,  and 
shorter  bodied  than  the  common  skylark, 
and  sits  upon  trees,  which  that  bird  sel- 
dom or  neirer  does. 


I 


A  gentleman  who  made  many  accurate 
observations  on  birds,  says,  the  male  wood- 
lark  is  flat  headed,  and  full  behind  the 
ears,  with  a  white  stroke  from  eftch  oo«* 
tfil,  formmg  a  curve  line  over  the  eye, 
and  almost  meeting  behind  the  neck ;  the 
whiteness  of  this  line,  and  its  extension 
behind  the  nvck,  are  the  best  signs  to 
distinguish  the  male ;  they  are  fnll- 
chested,  long  from  the  neck  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  wtng,  narrow  on  the  vent, 
with  a  long  lightish  tail,  and  the  two 
comer  feathers  touched  with  white;  long 
in  body,  and  carries  himself  upright;  soon 
of  the  feathers  under  the  throat  have  small 
stripes  ;  they  have  three  small  while  let* 
thera  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  atkd  a 
lon^  heel. 

The  female  is  narTow*headied,  aod 
brown  over  the  eyes,  flattiiK  &oo  ch« 
breast  to  the  belly,  and  round  al  the 
vent ;  short-heeled,  and  has  only  two 
whitish,  dull,  or  cream-colored  fesllMexs 
on  the  shoulder;  the  curre4iiic  of  \mx 
head  reaches  but  a  little  beyotid  the  eye. 

The  male  is  likewise  known  by  kit 
greater  size,  by  the  largeness  and  leoglli 
of  ins  call;  by  tall  walking  aboui  tlie 
cage;  and,  at  evening,  by  the  douhln^ 
of  hij  note,  as  if  he  were  going  to  ncsL 
Length  of  heel,  largeness  of  wing,  and  dw  . 
setting  up  of  the  crown  upon  the  lMHd« 
are  said  by  some  to  be  certain  sigm  of 
the  male;  yet  they  do  not  «Iva|i 
prove  true  :  the  strength  of  song  caiuiQl 
deceive,  for  the  female  sings  but  little* 
This  distinguishes  birds  that  are  taken  «| 
tlight-time ;  those  caught  at  other  urMOW 
sing  soon  afterwards  or  not  at  all.  Theg% 
are  not  any  certain  marks  of  distinction  in 
nestlings,  unless  it  be  that  the  hj^hest  co- 
lored bird  usually  proves  a  male.  Very  §ew 
are  brought  up  from  the  nest ;  for  it  is 
difbcuU,  even  with  the  utmost  care,  to  nvr 
them. 

The  wood- lark  is  vtry  tender,  breeds ai 
most  as  early  as  the  black  bird,and  the  young 
are  ready  to  fly  by  the  middle  of  Mafdi* 
TTie  female  builds  at  the  foot  of  a  buali  m 
a  hedge,  or  where  the  grass  is  rank  and 
dry,  under  turf  for  shelter  from  tlie  we»» 
ther.  Her  nest  is  made  of  withered 
grass,  iibrous  roots,  and  such  like  matter^ 
with  a  few  horse  hairs  withinside  at  the 
bottom  ;  it  is  a  small  and  very  indijferenl 
fabric;  has  hardly  any  hollow  or  sides, 
and  the  whole  composition  scarcely  weight 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  She  lays  four 
eggs,  of  a  pale  bloom  color,  besnitifully 
mottled  and  clouded  with  red,  ycUow,  kc 
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Tlie  jou^  of  tiie  wood-bik  are  tende 
md  difi&cull  to  hhn^  up  from  the  oeat. 
If  taken  before  lUey  are  well  feaihered, 
Uwy  are  sabj«ct  to  the  cramp,  and  com- 
niQoljr  die.  They  should  be  put  iuto  a 
bs&ket  with  a  little  bay  at  the  bottom^ 
wher«  they  may  lie  clean  and  warm,  and 
be  tied  close  down.  Feed  ihem  with 
»bee|>>  heart,  or  other  lean  flesli  roeat, 
law,  mi^ed  wiih  a  hard-boiled  eg{j,  a  little 
brad,  aciit  hemp  seed  bruised  ot  ground, 
'  opped  together  as  ^ne  ^  po»sibie,  and 
lltttje  moisletxed  wath  clean  wmer.  Give 
i  etery  two  hours,  or  ofiener,  five  or 
( itif  small  bits,  taking  great  care  never 
>  (ktvload  the  stnmach. 

bird,     when    wild     feeds    upon 

caterpillers,   and    other    in/^ectSi 

k  seeds. 

[tht  wood -lark  will  take  no  other  that) 

melodious  song,  unless  weaned 

his   nest;  io   that  case  he  may  be 

;  the  song  of  another  bird. 

chers,  whick  are  birds  batched  in 
J  are  taken  m  June  and  July,  wiih 
and  a  hawk,  after  the  manner  of 
jKs.  T>iey  harbour  about  gravel 
y  upon  heath  and  common  land,  and 
I  pisture  fields.  For  fear  of  the  hawk, 
'  will  lie  so  close  tliat  sometimta  they 
tlieiD selves  to  be  taken  up  with  the 
They  soon  become  tame. 
'  Tliey  ore  taken  with  clap-nets  in  great 
*  trs  in  September,  lliese  are  ac- 
d  better  birds  than  those  caught  at 
r  other  time  of  the  year,  because,  by 
ping  them  all  the  winter,  they  become 
er  than  birds  taken  in  January  or 
ebniary,ar:d  will  sing  longer,  commonly 
ghi  or  nine  months  m  the  year. 
January  is  another  season  for  taking 
d'larks.  When  caught  at  that  time 
/  are  very  stout  good  birds,  and  in  a 
'  days  afterwards  they  will  sing  stouter 
I  louder  than  birds  taken  in  September, 
J  not  during  so  many  months. 
The  wood-larks,  whenever  taken,  should 
I  fed  alike  with  hemp  seed  bruised  very 
»c,  and  mixed  with  bread  and  egg  hard 
oiled,  and  grated  or  chopped  as  small  as 
^ossible,  VVhen  ttrst  caught,  he  will  he 
^ftvy  for  a  little  urae.  Sift  fine  red  gravel  at 
the  botiom  of  his  cage,  and  scatter  some 
of  his  raeal  upon  it;  this  will  entice  him 
to  eat  sooner  than  out  of  his  trough  ;  but 
that  mode  may  be  left  off  when  he  eats 
out  of  the  trougJi  freely. 

la  a  great  measure  his  diet  should  be 
the  same  as  the  sky*lark*s.  Crive  hi  in  no 
Uirf,  but  often  lay  line  red  gravel  in  bis 


cage;  and  when  not  well,  instead  of  gravel, 
put  mould  full  of  ants,  which  is  the  most 
agreeable  live  food  you  can  give  him. 
Or  give  him  meal-worms,  two  or  three  a 
day;  and  a  little  saftron  or  liqnoricse 
sometimes  in  his  water.  If  related,  grate 
chalk  or  cheese  among  his  meat  and  bis 
gravel.  He  will  eat  any  kind  of  flesh 
tneal  minced  fine,  which  he  may  now  and 
then  have  for  change  of  diet,  always 
leaving  some  of  his  constant  meat  in  the 
cage  al  the  same  time,  that  he  may  eat 
which  he  wilL  A  gentleman,  very  fond 
of  wood- larks,  fed  them  constantly  with 
a  composition  of  pease-meal,  hooey,  and 
butter,  thoroughly  mixed,  rubbed  into 
small  granules,  and  dried  io  a  dish  before 
a  hre.  Of  this  meat  he  made  enough  at 
one  tune  to  serve  six  or  eight  birds  for  six 
weeks  or  two  montlis.  This  has  become 
a  very  usual  food  for  them. 

threat  care  should  be  taken  of  the 
wood-Jark,  for  he  i^  very  lender.  Some 
think  it  necessary  to  wrap  a  piece  of  cloth 
round  the  perches  in  very  cold  weather. 
His  diet,  water,  and  gravel,  should  be 
often  shifted. 


A  Walk  to  Eltbam. 
[For  tlw  Ye«r  Book.] 

On  the  25lh  of  December  last  we  left 
Camberwell,  intending  to  keep  **  Christ- 
masse,"  after  the  fashion  of  many  of  our 
former  monarchs,  in  the  old  palace  at 
Eltham> 

The  morning  was  fair,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  a  bright  sun 
above  lis.  As  we  were  to  join  some 
friends  in  the  Kent  road,  we  shaped  our 
course  in  that  direction,  and  joined  it  just 
by  that  ancient  pool,  known  ever  since 
the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  perhaps  earlier, 
by  the  name  of  "  St.  Thomas  a  Watering." 
For  here  the  pilgrims  on  their  journey  to 
Canterbury,  usually  made  a  hall;  and 
hence,  I  suppose  it  assumed  the  name  of 
that  **  holy  Wessful  martyr,"  though  Mr. 
Bray  (Surrey,  vol.  lii;)  seems  to  think 
that  a  chapel  or  chantry,  dedicated  to  tha; 


•  Henry  III,,  in  1270  ;  Lionel*  his  son, 
and  regent  during  hw  ah«<?ucp,  in  1347  i 
Richattl  IL,  Henry  IV..  V,,  mnd  VI,,  jind 
Edw.  IV.,  which  lave  f*d  2000  pcrtoo*  here 
dmly  at  hii  «Ap*l«e.— ^y«w*» 
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.satnt|  stood   formerly   somewhere   about 
"  he  spot. 

But,  be  this  as  it  mayi  the  prologue  to 
he  '*  Carjterbury  Tales"  makes  this  raen- 
Ltion  of  it — 


And  forth  ««  ridcu  a  litet  mote  than  p«» 
Umo  the  wjttPfiog  of  Suint  Thomat<— 
Acd  th<"r  ©ur  ho»te  began  hit  hon  iir€»t. 

The  air  was  keen  and  frosty,  but  the 
Temembrance  of  Dan  Chaucer  and  his 
jolly  company  issuing  from  the  Tabarde 
in  Soutiiwark,  on  a  clear,  cool^  fresh, 
spring  morning,  to  wander  on  a  pilgrim- 
age by  the  very  track  which  we  were  now 
pursuing,  brought  beft^re  the  mind  s  eye 
such  sweet  fancies  and  gentle  imaginings^ 
that  I  could  almost  have  **  wallowed  in 
Decembers  snows*'  by  thinking  of  the 
•*  soft "  season* 

Whi^nne  ihat  Apritis  with  hu  ihourt^  •ote, 
The  drfiughtti  of  Marcli  hath  forced  to  tke  rote. 

Four  "merty  souls  and  all  agog/*  ^^e 
moved  at  a  brisk  pace  along  the  Kent 
road,  determined  to  find  matter  for  mirth 
in  every  thing.  We  passed  Hatchara,  an 
ancient  hill  mentioned  m  Domesday 
Book,  but  consislmg  now  of  but  few 
houses,  and  met  with  nothin'^  worthy  of 
record  till  we  reached  New  Cross. 

**  Lo  1  Depeford  !'*  as  Chaucer  says, 
cried  A,,  as  the  thickly  congregated  hou^s 
of  that  town  burst  upon  our  view ; 
amongst  which  the  low  grey-stone  lorret 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  lofty  spire  of 
St.  Paul's  churches,  were  conspicuous ; 
of  Ibis  last,  Dr.  Conyers  was  formerly 
fecior,  and  some  of  y<5ur  readers  may  re- 
collect the  compliment  paid  him  by 
Cowper-* 

The  path  lo  bli«« 

tft  op«0(  uid  yc  CBimot  enter  ;  why  f 
Brcanie  ye  miU  not,  Conyer  would  frply —     ' 
And  he  B)iy»  much  whkJii  mjiny  may  di^puie 
And  cavil  at  with  eaftp»  but  none  rtfute. 

We  crossed  the  Kavensbourn,  and 
began  to  ascend  Blackheath  hill,  but 
struck  out  of  the  road  by  the  "  Cavern," 
which  you  may,  or  may  not,  believe  was 
excairated  by  Jack  Cade  and  his  merry 
men  at  I,  who  mustered  on  the  heights 
above  ii,  a  force  of  nearly  100,000,  As 
we  were  none  of  us  disposed  to  see  the 
**  fine  water '  issuing  from  the  spring  at 
Its  farther  extremity,  forced  up  against  tls 
will  by  means  of  a  spasmodic  old  pump, 
MS  ncktfUy,  wifbaJ,  as  a  flag-staff  in  a  gale 


^ 


of  wind,  we  passed  onward  by  a  "  bwilef- 
maker's  villa,"'  ta:>tefully  decorated  with 
an  inscription  in  what  we  agreed  to  be 
*'  broken  English  ;*'  the  style  and  title  of 
the  said  craftsman  being  ihtid  set  fortb^ 

BASKETM 

AKER 
**  Fioem  respice  t"  said  the  thoughtful 
li.,  as  he  stared,  wUh  lack-lustre  eye,  ai 
the    odd- looking    supernumerary    tenm- 
nating  its  first  line — 

exclaimed    the    inveterate   G. — a   smi 
dealer  in  left-off  puns— to  his  wondertn 
companion,  who  was  gazirvg  intently 
all  that  piece  or  parcel  of  the  memoribfd 
inscription,  situate,  lying,  and  1  i\ 

below  It,  in  the  vain  hope  of  ' 
letter  which  his  friend*sannour»c*Hierit4Jt> 
clared  to  be  forthcoming- 

We  were  now  scrambling  up  from  iH 
pebbly    gulph    immediately    above    th 
Cavern,  straining,  as  0.  said,  every  nerv 
to  come  at  **  the  Point,"  a   bleak, 
commanding  slip  of  green  turf  coonectai 
with  the  heath,  from  which,   though  we 
missed  the  view,  we  could  view  the  sigh 
till  Ibe  "churlish  chiding  of  the  wina 
wind''  bade  us  begone  about  our  bo 
ness. 

We  passed   a  clump  of    fiis,   ^h© 
**  sea-like  sound*'  had  of^en   soothed 
in  ray    summer    musinj^s   beneath   their, 
shade;  and   vriade  for  Lee   Lane,  aloa 
which   we  journeyed,   marvellously 
verled  with  the  odd^looking  villas  ; 
line  it*   till   we  reached   the    Ma" 
road,  by  that  well  known  Hostelr 
**Tiger'^s  Head." 

We  kept  along  the  highway  till  a  i 
on  our  right  hand  invited  us  to  croai  t 
fields  towards  the  fialacG  of  which  i 
as  yet  seen  nothin^^     A  beaten  track  \ 
mised  us  at  all  events  tlie  chance  of  i 
riving  somewhere,   and  it  was  almoitl 
matter  of  indifference  whether  we 
Ekbam  or  not. 

**The  palace  r*   cried  A.,  with  mows 
than   ordinary  enthusiasm — as  he  diacO^H 
vered  its  mean  gable  crowning  the  risin^^^ 
grounds  in  the  distance.* 

[Wetc  ye 

*  Some  notion  of  this  view  it  attempted 
lo  b«  conveyed  in  the  next  pi^e  by  an  eft« 
v; raving  from  a  »kclch  takeji  in  the 
vrhcn  playful  children  were 
telvcA  with  (hetr  nurs«nr-«ragEmi 
meadovri^ 


1  we 

tight^ 
in^^H 

kodH 


ELTIIAM  PALACE  FROM  THE  MEADOWS. 


"  Wide  et  not  bafrrr  stantrelfi  &  littl  totene 
*'  ^pon  ttic  piaitrstiin  rotrc  a%  p  go  liolDn? 
'*  Crt)rrt  ma^  ec  err  a  (fairf  anh  flootilp  stffttl 


•*W|i«l!  Chaucer  again,**  excltiimed 
G^ioaiewbat  good-TiaturedJy.  "Not so,-* 
iffilM  A^,  *'  but  my  ovin  rhinie  of 
fmiam,  fashiotied  a  little  after  the  old 
ic^ool  10  be  fure ;"  and  so  we  i«/eiit  oti 
i^fifigly  together  again ,  till  we  reached 
so  old  TQitdy  from  which  we  soon  escaped 
ikrottgb  a  park-like  meadow  to  the  left» 
aod  arrived  without  farthPT  let,  hindrance, 
or  Impediment,  eventually  at  this  ^ame 


W«  sought  admission,  which  was  rea- 
dily (rraDted,  and  gazed  with  delight  at 
\he  curiously  carved  oak  ralterSf  with 
their  ricK  pendents,  which  at  one  time 
«(ttlained  the  roof,  but  were  now  them- 

(tes  itaid  up  by  stout  timbers  placed 
I  lb  em,  much  to  the  injury  of  their 
eflect*  The  windows  on  each  side 
finick  as  as  peculiarly  line,  reach inj^,  as 
they  do,  almost  Che  entire  height  of  the 
btnldmg.  The  quiet  of  the  place  was 
ttot  without  its  [effect,  and,  as  we  felt  a 
mysterious  i^vity  stealing  over  us»  we 
thought  of  bluff  Harry  the  Eighth,  and 


his  ^'  sill  Christmasse/'  hotden  within 
these  walls;  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague,  in  152(5,  constrained  him  to  sup- 
press the  mirth  and  jollity  which  are  the 
usual  concomitants  of  that  festive  reason. 

*'  Item,  To  the  Kyng  his  mt/mirelksfor 
piaj^ing  before  ihcir  majeUtts  F'  ejacu- 
lated A.,  as  hb  eye  caught  the  remains  of 
the  old  orchestral  loft  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  budding* — "That,  Sir,  was  the 
niusic-gallery,*'  said  our  guide;  '*  here  the 
kind's  table  uited  to  standi  and  there  was 
the  grand  entrance,"  pointing  to  the 
stately  window  in  one  of  those  **  pretty 
rtftiring  places/^  with  curiously  groined 
roof:i,  which  jut  out  on  each  side  ttie  hall 
at  its  western  extremity, 

We  looked  about  us  for  some  time  in 
silent  wonderment,  tdl  the  chill  dusky 
atmospliere,  through  winch  the  *'  glad 
gildy  stremes''  of  sun* light  were  strug- 
gling, caused  us  simullaneouiily  to  seek 
^igaiin  the  cheering  influences  oi  the  open 
day.  We  made  our  exit  on  the  opposite 
side  from  that  on  which  we  had  entered, 
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end  after  exctianging  a  few  broad  grins 
I  With  the  grotesque  heads,  here  and  ihere 
Iff  racing  the  angks  of  this  ancient  pile, 
E departed  from  the  place  with  those  m- 
Mescnba.ble  emotioDsw  hich  dreams  of  iJie 
I  •*  olden  tyme'*  usually  awaken. 


apiii  12. 


t2th  April,  1814,  there  was  a  general 
illumination  in  London,  witli  great  public 
rejoicings,  which  lasted  three  days,  for  the 
resloralion  of  Peace  with  France. 


I  hatts  ibit  drucn's  discordftikt  toimil^ 
Pftradini  i^undj,  and  round,  aad  round. 
To  diitaKhdrM  youth  it  pleft&uro  yields, 
And  lurot  from  titit*  and  from  icldi. 
To  lell  their  liberty  for  charmt. 
Of  tiLudry  lace  and  glittViag  armi  ; 
And  when  Ambition  V  voice  command  a 
To  marcb>  and  fight, and  fall  in  forciga  land«. 

I  Laie  that  drum^a  dlftcordant  ionnd. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  aod  round  j 
Tq  me  it  ta1X)i  of  ravaged  plains^ 
And  baming  towna,  mud  ruin'd  «iwaint, 
And  mangkd  limba,  and  dying  groana, 
And  widowi*  tcan,  and  orpban*'  moani,^ 
And  all  that  Miacry't  band  beatowi. 
To  £11  the  catalogue  of  hiiinan  woos. 

Scott  vf  AmwtU, 


h*  m. 
April  n,     Daybreaks    ...     3     3 
Sun  rises  ,     .     .     .     5  12 
— ^  set3    ....     e  48 
Twilight  ends     .     ,    8  57 
Heartsease  or  pansy  in  fuJl  flower* 
Apricot  Ireei!  in  full  bloom. 
Early  cherry  tree*  in  bloom. 

aprtt  13. 

Rosemary. 
Mn.  Howe, 

The  properties  fancifully  ascribed  to 
certain  herbs  and  flowers  were  regulated 
by  an  all  iterative  connexion  betvireen  the 
flower  and  that  which  it  was  held  to  de« 
note.  Thus  rosenaary,  as  you  liave  shown 
at  p.  38,  stood  for  remembrance  and 
rejoicing,  gilliflowers  for  gentleness,  mary< 
gold  for  mirth  and  mar  Huge ;  and  so  on. 
This  appears  from  a  ballad  quoted  par« 
tially  by  Mr-  Douce,  occurrmg  in  Hobin- 
sona  **  Handful  I  of  Pleasant  Deites, 
p*  84/*  16mo.  It  is  entitled  a  **  Nosegaie 
ilwayieg  $weet^    for  lovers   to  send   for 


tokens  of  love  at  Ncwyere's  Tide,  or  for 
fairings,  as  ihey  in  their  minds  jshali  be 
disposed  to  write.'-     The  stanaa  most  in 

point  I  transcribe  :^ 

'*  Roae marie  is  for  remembranea 

Between  us  daie  and  night  ; 
Wishing  that  I  may  alwaiei  have 

You  prcMnl  in  my  itghL*^ 

In  Rowley's  "Noble  Soldier,  1634/ 
some  of  the  characters  who  baye  con- 
spired to  kill  the  king  enter  with  sprigs 
of  rosemary    in   their  hats,  and  one  U 

them  says— 

"  Thereat  but  one  part  to  play  ;  akatae 

doae  hcr*«, 
But  eiccution  nia«t  cIom  up  tbe  aeca*  | 
And  for  that  caum  thea«  apriga  nm  VMn  ImtJ 

ail, 
Badgei  of  morria^^  now  of  fumttwL** 

I  may  add  that,  in  SialbnMtire, 
use  of  rosemary  at  wedding*  atid  fuoer 
but  particularly  at  the  latter,  is  stiD  i 
mon. 

J.  B n. 

Siaffhrdihir^  Moorland$. 


I 


April  13.     Day  breaks     ...     3    0 

Sun  rises  ....     5  U 

—  sets     ....     6  49 

Twilight  ends      .     .     9    C» 

Crown  imperials  in  full  blow. 

Pear,  hyrut  rommunUf  m  blosaoni^ 

Broods  of  young  geese  begin  t9i 

on  the  commons  and  waters* 


apiii  14. 

A  melancholy  tale  is  conned^  wirh  tfa«l 
annals  of  London  Bridge.  Tbe  son  of] 
Sir  William  Temple,  the  bosom  i 
of  William  of  Nassau,  yet  the 
odviserol  James  11.,  when  his  fatho^ 
dined  to  take  a  share  in  the  new  govi 
ment,  accepted  the  ofhce  of  aecretary  at 
war.  His  interest  procured  the  release  of 
Captain  Hamilton  from  the  tower,  where 
he  was  confined  on  a  charge  of  high  trea^ 
son.  His  liberation  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Temple,  upon  a  promise  from  Captaia 
Hamilton  that  he  would  repair  to  the  carl 
of  Tyrconnel.then  in  ann$  for  King  JinMi» 
in  Ireland,  and  persuade  htm  to  submit. 
On  arriving  in  that  country,  Hamilton  im* 
mediately  joined  the  in^iurgents*  and  led 
on  a  regiment  to  the  attack  of  King  Wr 
tiam's  troops.     The  taunts  of  rural 
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t  the  iogTalilude  of  one  whom  he 
loved  and  trusted^  ilirew  iSlr. 
Ito  9  profound  meUncholy.  On 
9f  April,  1689,  he  hired  a  boat 
mneSf  and  directed  the  watermari 
ihe  bridge;  at  that  instani  he 
iself  into  the  cataract,  and,  having 
pockets  with  stones^  iTonftediaiely 

0  left  a  note  m  the  boat  to  tit  is 
^My  foHy  in  wndertaking  what 
llile  to  perrorin  has  dooe  the  kiog 
loKD  a  great  deal  of  prejudice;  1 
all  liappiness,  and  abler  itervants 

1  Temple/' 


jCoKDitroN  OF  Ht7MA>'  Lirt. 

^,  in  this  world,  a  continual  inter- 
^  pleasing  and  greeting  accidence^ 
1^^  their  succession  of  times, 
Hnig  each  other  in  their  several 
Pd  picture  can  be  all  drawn  in 
kesl  colours,  nor  a  harmony  con- 
ly  of  trebles  ;  shadows  are  need- 
^ressiog  of  proportions,  and  the 
pnncipal  part  in  perfect  music ; 
lion  here  alloxveth  no  unmeddled 
iwhole  life  is  temperate,  between 
I  sour,  aiDd  w^e  must  all  look  for 
pe  of  both  ;  the  wise  ao  wish  : 
bt  they  still  think  of  worse,  ac- 
be  one,  if  it  come  with  liking, 
log  the  other  without  impatience, 
^  roueh  masters  of  each  other's 
that  neither  shall  work  them  to 
►The  dwarf  growelh  not  on  the 
bill,  nor  the  tall  man  loseth  not 
H  in  the  lowest  valley  ;  and,  as  a 
|d,  though  most  at  ease,  will  be 
^  so  a  resolute  inrlue,  in  the 
distress,  is  most  impregnable.— 
\weU,  1569. 

K  h.  m. 

^Day  breaks  ,  *  .  2  57 
Sun  rises  ...,59 

sets     .     .     .     .     6  51 

Twilight  ends     ..93 

I  sorrel  flowers  in  plenty. 

Ihom  begins  to  blossom. 

lightingale  sing^. 

iS  cuckoo-day  in  Sussex. 

H  avrii  16. 

^fbs. — The  Sry-lahk. 

^  t!te  morning  is  yet  cold^  there 
complaining  chirps,  and  the 


birds  chiefly  appear  in  short  flights,  which 
hare  much  the  appearance  nf  leaps,  under 
the  hedges^  As  the  morning  gets  wtirm, 
however,  a  few  are  found  running  ^long 
the  furrows,  and  one  brown  fellow, 
perched  on  a  clod,  partially  erecting  a 
crest  of  feathers,  and  looking  around  htm 
with  a  mingled  air  of  complacency  and 
GonBdencei  utters  a  **  churr-ee"  m  an 
under  tone,  as  if  he  were  trying  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  notes  of  an  instru 
ment.  The  notes  are  restraitted,  but  they 
have  enough  of  music  in  them  to  cau&e 
you  to  wiiih  for  a  repetition.  Thatt  how- 
Cfer,  does  not  in  general  come;  but  in* 
stead  of  it  there  is  a  single  **  ehorr**  mur« 
mured  from  a  hi  tie  distance,  ^t^d  so  soft 
as  hardly  to  be  atidihle ;  and  the  bird  that 
yviin  stationed  upon  the  clod  has  vanished, 
nor  can  you  for  some  time  find  out  what 
has  become  of  bitn.  His  flight  is  at  first 
upward,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  smoke  of  a  Are  on  a  calm  day,  gradu- 
ally expanding  into  a  spiral  as  it  rises 
above  the  surface.  But,  no  sooner  has  he 
gained  the  proper  elevation,  than  down 
showers  his  song,  filling  the  whole  air 
with  the  most  cheerful  melody  ;  and  you 
feel  more  gay,  more  glee  and  lifting  up  of 
the  heart p  than  when  any  other  music 
meets  your  ear.  The  opening  of  the  day 
and  of  the  year  comes  fresh  to  your  fancy, 
as  you  instinctively  repeat — 

"  Hark,  ibo  lark  at  hcavcn'fl  gale  ujigt*" 

We  have  many  songsters,  and  the 
spring  is  the  season  when  they  make  all 
the  country  one  orchestra ;  but  the  coun- 
trj'man's  bird,  the  bird  that  is  most  na- 
turally associated  wtih  tlie  freshness  o'* 
the  vernal  day  and  the  labors  of  the  field, 
is  the  lark. — 

The  lime  when  the  lark  is  fint  in  song, 
and  the  general  appearance  and  habits  of 
tite  bird,  render  it  a  favorite;  and  even 
the  boya,  in  their  nesting  excursions,  hold 
ilie  humble  couch  of  the  lark  in  a  sort  of 
veneration.  In  regions"  warmer  than 
England,  where  vegetation  is  apt  to  softer 
from  locusts,  the  lark  is  very  useful,  as  it 
feeds  its  young  with  their  eggs;  and  as 
snails  and  worms  are  the  food  of  the 
young  birds  in  all  countries,  and  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  parents  in  the  breeding 
season,  it  is  a  most  useful  bird  every 
where. 

The  bird  is  the  very  emblem  of  freedom : 
floating  in  the  thin  air,  with  spreading 
tail  and  outstretched  wings,  and  moving 
Its  little  head,  delightedly,  first  lo  one 
side  and  then  lo  the  other,  as  if  it  would 


cominuiiicate  its  jpy  around  ;  it  at  last 
ioars  to  sych  an  elevation  that,  if  visible 
at  all,  it  IS  a  mere  dark  speck  in  lite  blue 
vault  of  heaven ;  and,  carolling  over  the 
young  year,  or  the  yonng  day,  while  all 
is  bustle  antJ  activity,  the  airy  wildness  of 
the  sonj::  makes  its  whole  character  tuore 
peculiar  and  striking. 

The  lark  is  peculiarly  the  bird  of  open 
cultivated  districts^  avoiding  equally  the 
lonely  wilds,  and  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  hotises,  woods,  and  coppices,  Tlie 
small  annual  weed*:  that  ripen  their  seeds 
upon  stubble,  aftei  the  crops  are  removed, 
ure  its  favorite  food.  It  runs  along  and 
picks  them  from  the  husks,  and  some* 
limes  scrapes  for  them  with  its  claw*  ; 
and  then  in  winter  it  shifts  its  t^uarters. 
From  September  to  February,  the  time 
that  they  are  mute^  they  collect  in  vast 
masses ;  and  have  a  partial  miction. 
The  extent  of  thai  migration  is  not  very 
well  understood ;  because  the  wide  dis- 
persion of  the  birds  in  single  pairs  dunng 
the  breedin^r  season^  and  the  great  accu- 
mulation in  one  place  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  give  it  an  appearance  of  being 
greater  than  it  really  is.  Their  habits, 
which  are  always  those  of  free  range, 
whether  in  the  air  or  upon  the  ground, 
necessarily  make  tliem  shift  their  quarters 
when  the  bnow  is  so  deep  as  to  cover  the 
tops  of  the  herbaceous  plants ;  but  even 
in  winter  they  are  not  partial  lo  sea  side 
places.  The  safely  of  ihe  hirk  from  birds 
of  prey  consists  in  the  closeness  with 
which  it  can  lie,  and  the  similarity  of  its 
color  to  tliat  of  tlie  clods.  It  is  said  to 
assume  the  surface  and  tint  of  a  heap  of 
ivet  mud  by  ruffling  its  plumage.  W  hen 
ill  the  air  it  is  genejully  above  those  birds 
that  beat  the  bnshes ;  and,  if  they  attempt 
to  approach  it,  it  does  not  come  down  in 
the  paraboliu  which  is  its  usual  form  of 
patk  for  alighting,  but  drops  perpendicu- 
larly, like  a  stone,  and  sometimes  stuns 
iuelf  by  the  fall*  On  these  occasions, 
too,  It  will  fly  towards  any  open  door,  or 
dash  Itself  against  the  glass  of  a  window. 
It  has  less  fear  of  man  than  many  of  the 
little  birds ;  and,  from  the  glee  with 
which  li  sings  over  the  iields  when  farm- 
work  is  going  on,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  alights  to  pick  up  larvtp,  crysa- 
lids,  and  worms,  as  these  are  disclosed 
by  the  operations  of  the  plough  or  the 
harrow,  one  would  almost  be  tempted  to 
suppose  that  they  actually  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  man  and  laboring  tn  his  com- 
pauy;  while  their  early  and  joyous  songs 
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call  him  up  in  the  morning.  The  natunf 
history  of  the  lark,  taken  with  all  its  times 
and  associations,  would  however  embrace 
the  greater  part  of  rustic  nature  throagb- 
out  the  year;  as  for  eight  monthi»  it  is  in 
song,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is 
captured  and  sold  for  food. 

Abundant  as  larks  are  in  Hertford  an 
Northamntonshire,  and  some  other 
cultivatea  counties  of  England, 
not  near  so  numerous  as  on  some  \ 
the  continent.  The  plains  of 
swarm  with  them  ;  and  they  are  %o  highly 
prized,  as  an  article  of  food,  that  the  tax 
upon  them  at  the  city  of  Leip2icjproduo& 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds  yearly  to  the 
revenue.* 


Tlie    ensuing   song     was  wftien     by 
Bernard  de  Ventadour,  a  troubadour  at- 
tached to  Eleanor  of  Guienoe,  wbo  wetit^ 
into  die  north  to  marry  LoaisVlt^aid 
afterwards  became  the  queen  of  Henry 
of  England. 

When  I  bchnlU  the  )*rk  itptpriiig 

1 0  mef  I  the  hnihf  tun  jo^-fully. 
How  h(*  forget*  lo  [loiw  hi»  wiog 

In  bis  gay  spifilV  revrlry, 
AUa  f  tiiai  tnotu-mful  thoughts  tlioald  fpiU^ 

E*cn  from  that  hmppy  aongvter**  f  Jet ! 
Strange,  that    tuch   gladdening    tight  ihiS 

bring 

Not  joy,  bat  pining  c*re  to  dm  f 

I  thought  my  h«art  had  known  the  ^ 

Of  love,  but  email  its  knowledge  ] 
For  still  ihc  more  my  longing  aotd 

Luvei  on,  itielf  the  while  tAnlomJ  : 
She  iiolc  my  heart,  myaelf  sh<»  atole, 

And  all  I  )>rize«l  from  me  rcmOYvd^ 
She  kft  me  hut  tlie  £.erce  raatrol 

Of  vaiu  dehires  foi  her  I  lovedu 

AH  «elf-com\nai}d  i«  now  gone  hj, 
E'er  ftince  ihe  luckle»»  hour  wlifA  I 

Ut'came  a  mirror  to  my  eye, 

\l1iereoQ  I  gazed  cxjtnpfacetitty* 

Thou  fatal  mirror !   there  I  spy 

Love'«  image  ;  and  my  doom  ahftll  I 

Lite  young  Narctatua,  that  to  aigh^ 

And  thus  expire,  behalding  ihc«k 


AprU  15.     Daybreaks  '.     .     .  2 

Sun  ruses  ,     .     .     .  5 

sets     ....  6 

Twilight  ends     .     .  9 
Yellow  alysson  flower*. 
Yellow  willow  wren  arrives. 
Swallow,  hirutulQ  ruiticHf  arrives. 


*   Briliah  Naiuraliat,  ti.  110,  kc. 
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april  l& 

Oo  tiie  1601  of  April,  1717,  died  Hi- 

littfilOtiiiiJiet^  esqr,  uf  Great  Huutintrdon, 

CiiTtfiirnMrr,  who  had  beea  educated 

MChmlHrhurch,  Oxford,  under  Dr,  Gas- 

tidOy  ami  enterifd  of  the  Middle  Temple ; 

«|«iof,  horn  lil  healthy  he  retired  into 

4«fl0Wit^t  aiul  abandoned  his  profession. 

Bff  w  an  admirer  of  Mrs.    Elizabeth 

Dnmcf,  ihe   subject  of  the  next  notice^ 

bttdtttt  itntoa  was  suspended  {rom  pru- 

4aial    motives.     After  waiting   sixteen 

MQ^jAii  when  Dr.  Garth  had  proDounced 

Wivajd    not  survive,  he  urged  his  im- 

ari^  marriage  with   the   lady.    She 

tM  hm^  to  prevent  his  importuaity,  she 

wm^  b4  his  in  six  moniiis.     He  replied, 

lol  m   dvep    sigb,   ''  Ah  1    madam,  six 

mtttk^  now  are  as  much  as  sixteen  years 

)ait$  htm*  i  you  put  it  off,  now,  and  God 

«i49  it  for  c*ver/'     The  poor  gentleman 

mmA  to  hit   seat  in  the  country,  made 

bfA,  and  leR  Mrs.  Tliomas  £600  ;  and 

mm^mms  ber  *^food  ever  afler :''  he  died 

uttiilbe  six  months.     He  was  a  man  of 

(■Ml  prudence,   and   temperance,  and 

«iksr  of  a  little  piece,  entituled  ^*  An 

£a^on  iKe  Mischief  of  dving  Fortunes 

nk  Women  in  Marriage, '  1727,  12mo., 

mi  of  variotis  poetns,  interspers^  in  the 

tts«ir«  cif  Fylades  and  Corinoa* 

Mil.  Thcmias  was  the  child  of  a  lady 
«^  sfter  living  in  all  the  luxury  of 
Imps  fplendor,  wa:$  obliged,  in  wtdow- 
bM4,  ID  tbeller  herself  and  her  only  child 
iBoi^eiifity.  The  dowager  lady  VVenl- 
«sak  losing  her  daughter  Harriot,  the 
mt0tstmaiihe  ilUfated  duke  of  Monmouth, 
ttd  11  thm  mother  of  Mr».  Thomas,  **  I 
am  iadebt«d  to  your  late  husband ;  hut  I 
lav*  not,  nor  you,  how  ranch;  for  his 
la«|^«rcTe«  1  6nd,  burnt  in  the  fire  which 
I  ill  his  cliambers  m  the  Temple- 
I  do  better  tlian  pay  yuu ;  let  your 
bier  be  my  adopted  child."  The 
■tioii  was  abhorrent  to  maternal  feel- 
,  mod  tidy  Weniworth  would  hear  no 
^  bill,  djing  in  a  few  years,  left 
te  in  Stepney,  of  £l500  per  annum 
chmmbcrrojid.  Thn  mother  of 
bottiai  fell  a  victim  1o  an  adven- 
irho  spent  the  wreck  of  her  fortune, 
I  had  Q<ilv  been  flOOO,  in  a  I  tempting 
nine  tne  common  metals  into  gold! 
Fibewts  previiled  on  to  take  an  elegant 
Wae  in  Bloomsbury,  where,  under  the 
^liar  mmt9  of  Jack,  und  Tom,  Will, 
^  Xtd|  iKt  dakes  of  DcTon^  Bucking- 


ham,  Dorset,  and  other  noblemen  met,  to 
concert  the  expulsion  of  James  IL  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  the  < 
rum,  if  ruin  there  could  be,  to  Mrs.  Tho-  | 
mas  and  Elizabeth,     The  revolution  made 
no  alteration  in  tlie  situation  of  the  widov 
and  her  daughter,  except  a  profligate  offer 
to  the  latter,  and  the  pro  mite  of  a  place  \ 
at  court  to  her  lover,  Mr.  Gwmnet.    These  | 
proposals  were  received  with   indignant  | 
contempt.     By  Mr.  Gwinnefs  premature 
death,  Kliiabeth  became  entitled  to  his 
bequest  of  £600,  but  his  brother  suppress* 
ed  the  will,  and  tarnished  the  poor  girl's  j 
reputation.      She    Anally    compromised  I 
with  him  for  the  receipt  of  £400.     Half  I 
of  this  he  paid,  and  the  money  was  sur-  j 
rendered  to  her  mother  s  creditors ;  but 
he  led  her  from  tourt  to  court,  for  the  i 
recovery  of  tlie  remaining  £2CK),  until,  at  j 
the  threshold  of  tlie  house  of  peers,  he 
paid  the  money.     Besides  i>ecuniary  dis 
tress,  she  endured,  for  several  years,  great  | 
personal  misery,  from   a  chicken  bone, 
swallowed  inadvertently. 

Some  letters  of  Mr.  Pope  to  Mr.  Henry 
Crromwell  felt  into  her  hands,  and,  while  . 
in  confinemtnl  for  debt,  she  sold  them  to  | 
Curl,  who  published  Ihem.     This  trans*  i 
action  excited  Mr.  Pope's  resentment  and  I 
Ycngeance  ;  and  she  died  under  his  dis-  j 
pleasure  at  wretched  lodgings  in  Fleet- 
street,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1730,  at  I 
the  ageof  56,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Bride*i  j 
church.     Her  memoirs,  with  the  letters 
between  her  and  Mr.  Gwinnet,  under  the  I 
asauraetl  names  of  Corinna  and  Pylades,'! 
are   curious,      Dryden  humanely   com- 
mended  her  verses ;   and  she  had  been  ] 
visited  by   Pope.     In  her  extraordinary! 
history  there  is  much  to  excite  pity  fori 
her  fate.     Her  life,  though  virtuous,  was  I 
spent  in  "  disappointment,  sickness,  law«J 
suits,   poverty,  and   imprisonment;"  fori 
though  her  talents  were  not  above  mcdi«l 
ocrity,  she  was  flattered  by  friends,  andl 
praised  by  poets.    Tins  stimulated  her  lo| 
**  write  for  the  booksellers,^'  and  she  ex- 
perienced   the    hardships   of  ill-directedJ 
drudgery.     She  might  have  been  happier, J 
had  she  known  how  to  labor  with  hcrj 
hands,  and  once  lasted  the  fruits  of  use 
ful  industry.* 

Edward  Ward,  commonly  called  **  Nedl 
Ward,"  was  a  publican  in  Moorfteldi|J 
who  wrote  many  pieces,  of  much  popa 
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Ifirity  ill  their  day.  In  1706,  for  bis 
*'  Iludibras  RediviTXis,"  which  reflecU*d 
iipoti  the  qye^n  and  the  governmeul,  he 
was  sentenced  to  stand  twice  in  the  pil- 
lory>  and  lo  pay  forty  matks,  and  give 
security  for  gcod  behaviour  for  a  ytar* 
Mr.  Granger  says,  **  There  i3  in  his 
writingii  a  vulgarity  of  style  and  seniiment 
borrowed  from,  and  adapted  lo,  most  of 
the  scenes  of  low  life,  in  which  he  was 
parlicukrly  conversant.  lie  mistook 
pertncii^  and  Tivacity  for  wit ;  and  dis- 
tnriion  of  thought  and  expression  for 
humor:  all  which  are  abundantly  exera- 
plitied  in  what  he  published,  both  of  verse 
and  prose."  His  beat  perfoiniance  is  the 
"  London  Spy/*  which  Jacob*  in  his 
*'  Lives  of  the  Poeis/'  deservedly  com- 
plimented as  a  "  celebrated  work.*'  In 
(bis  book  there  is  much  of  curious  detail 
concerning  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Ward  died  in  1731,  at  about  the  age  of 
seventy. 


Dress,  temp,  Anke. 

White  speaking  of  persons  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Ann,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  dress  of 
that  permd,  when  French  fashions  were 
imported,  much  to  the  satisifaction  of  the 
youthful  and  g^iy^  though  they  were 
greatly  disapproved  by  the  aged  and  se- 
date. 

Gentlemen  contracted  the  size  of  their 
wigs,  and,  for  undress,  tied  up  some  of 
the  most  flowing  of  their  curls.  In  this 
state  they  were  called  Eamiliie  wigs,  and 
afterwards  tie^wii^s ;  but  were  never  worn 
in  full  dress.  The  cravat  had  long  ends, 
which  fell  on  the  breast;  it  was  generally 
of  point  l^ce ;  but  sometimes  only  bor- 
dered  or  fringed.  The  coat  had  no  col- 
lar, was  long»  open  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sieeveji,  and  without  cuifs,  and  edged 
with  gold  or  silver  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  with  clasps  and  buttons  tlie 
whole  length,  and  at  the  opening  at 
the  sleeve.  Young  gentlemen  often  had 
the  sleeves  only  half  way  down  the  arm, 
and  the  short  sleeve  very  full  and  deeply 
ruffled.  An  ornamental  belt  kept  the 
coal  light  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist*  The 
vest,  and  lower  part  of  the  dress,  had  lit- 
tle clasps,  and  was  setdom  seen.  The 
roll-up  stock  tog  came  into  vogue  at  this 
period,  and  the  sandal  was  much  used 
ty  the  young   men;   these  were   finely 


wrought.  Elderly  genlleroen  ha 
shoe  fastened  with  stnall  buckles 
the  instep;  and  raised,  but  not 
heels. 

Ladies  wore  the  hair  becomingly 
round  the  face.  A  Howing  coif,  or 
veilf  of  the  finest  linen,  fastened  up 
head,  and  fell  behind  it.  This  pre 
till  the  hijrh  projecting  hend-dre< 
restored,  after  it  had  been  discon 
ifteen  years.  Swift,  when  dintni 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  observed  the  a 
of  Grafton  with  this  nngracefal 
head-dress ;  she  looked,  he  said,  ** 
mad  woman."  The  large  necktie 
still  used,  though  not  constanllj 
Ear-rings  were  discontinued.  The 
was  either  entirely  exposed,  or  i 
shaded  by  gau^e.  Most  of  ihe 
money  of  this  reign  has  the  royal 
with  drapery;  the  gold  pieces  mre 
out.  The  queen  commanded  ihl 
drapery  should  appear  upon  bcf6i. 
chemise  had  a  tucker  or  border  abo 
boddice,  which  was  open  in  froa 
fastened  with  gold  or  silver  clil 
jewellery  i  the  sleeves  were  full. 
large  tub  hoop  made  its  appeanj 
this  reign.  Tne  apology  for  it  i 
coolness  in  summer,,  by  admittiii|^ 
circulation  of  air.  Granger  say%  ** 
no  more  a  petticoat,  than  DiogeiM! 
was  his  breeches/'  Flounces  and 
lows  prevailed  in  this  reign,  and  ! 
ridiculously  enormous.  Embrc 
shoes  contmued  in  ^shion.  L&di 
gentlemen  had  their  gloves  ricbl 
broidered. 

Queen  Ann  strictly  observed  df 
in  her  dress,  and  appears  to  have  a 
her  study.  She  would  often  Doti 
dress  of  her  domestics  of  either  se 
remark  whether  a  periwig,  or  the 
of  a  coat,  were  appropriate.  Slw 
sent  for  Lord  BoUngbroke  in  baste 
be  gave  immediate  attendance  ta 
mil  lie,  or  tie,  instead  of  a  full  boi 
wig,  which  so  offended  her  roajest 
she  said,  "1  suppose  his  lordshi 
come  to  court,  the  next  lime,  iaj 
cap.'' 


April  16. 


Day  breaks  . 
Sun  rises  .  . 
— -  sets  .  . 
Twilight  ends 


KobU< 


*Nobl». 
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ot  in  flower, 
dil  flowers, 
tulip  flowers. 
:  in  It^af. 

uppears;  the  fefmale  ootneBy 
y  a  few  days  before  the  male. 


Then  Joy  Ilti  ihe  lotif  atitl  iiv  iLc  Baw«T, 
Joy  in  myself ,  l>ut  »n  •«?  l>«>y  "»*«  » 
All  abjecu  round  my  tptril  euros  to  joy. 
But  UiOil  Irom  ber  my  rapture  n»es  high. 

Bernard  di  Ventadour. 


auril  17. 

tnh  of  Apnl,  1790,  Dr.  Ben- 

nklin  died  at  Pbiladtlphia,  at 

If  yeara  of  ag«.     His  public  ca- 

fretl   known ;    his   private   life, 

bj  himself,  is  full  of  couosels  and 

aod  examples  of  prudence  and 


.  Tkick  of  Fra)iklin's* 

ring  letter  from  the  doctor  at 
Bbli^hed  by  the  genUemaD  lo 
i  addressed ; 

[Copy.] 

I  vou  herewith  a  bill  for  ten  louis 

J  do  not  pretend  to  %ive  such  a 

lonly  lend  it  to  you.     When  you 

irn  to  your  country^  you  cannot 

ettiog  into  some  business  that 

liioe  enable  you  to  pay  all  your 

[In  that  case,  when  you  meet  with 

bonest  man   in  similar  distress 

pay  me  by  lendini;  this  sum  to 

Aoining  him  to  discharge  the  debt 

k  operation,  when  he  shall  be  able, 

Al  meet  with  such  another  oppor- 

I  hope  It  may  thus  go  through 

before  ii  meets  with  a  knave 

its  progress.     This  is  a  trick  of 

doiog  a  deal  of  good  with  a 

I  am  not   rich  enough  to 

in  good  works,  and  so  am 

!  cuQBxngy  and  make  the  most 


h.  m. 

Day  breaks    .     .    , 

2  49 

Sun  rises  »     .     .     . 

5     3 

sets     .     .     ,     . 

6  57 

Twibght  ends     ,    • 

9  11 

mone  in  full  fl*>wer* 

rered  daffodil  J  Narmsusbicoior, 

The  NiGurrNGALE. 
{  gimsft    growi  greea,  aad  freib  lemvtn 

I  Aowcrs  arc  budding  on  the  plrniUp 
i  mgbtiagaJes  »o  sweetly  sing, 

gh  the  green wcK>d  iwcilli  the  f  train ^ 


Tbc  Nightingale. 
Of  this  delicious  songster  it  Is  not,  at 
present,  proposetl  to  say  more  than  relate* 
to  the  taking  aod  ordering  of  bfanctierfl 
and  old  birds. 

Branchers  are  caught  in  July^  Gr  at  the 
beginning  of  August;  old  birds  at  the 
latler  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April  ^ 
those  taken  in  March,  or  before  tlie  12tK 
of  April,  are  esteemed  the  best.  Birds 
taken  after  thai  day  seldom  ihrire. 

Their  haunts  are  u*iualiy  in  a  wood, 
coppice,  or  quickset  hedge,  where  they 
may  be  taken  in  a  tiup-cage,  made  on 
pur  pose  J  baited  with  a  ineaUworai.  Place 
the  tmp  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  the  bird  sings.  If  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  hedge,  or  a  place  where  he  feeds^ 
before  you  fix  the  trap,  turn  up  the  earlJi 
about  twici'  the  bigness  of  the  trap ;  for^ 
where  the  ground  is  newly  turned  up,  he 
looks  fur  food,  and,  espying  the  worm, 
comes  presently  to  it;  if  he  does  not 
appear  &oon,  then  turn  up  a  fresh  spot  of 
earth,  larger  than  the  former,  and  you 
will  quickly  have  him,  for  he  will  not 
leave  ihe  place  where  he  resorts.  It  is 
customary  with  this  bird  to  settle,  or 
seiie  upon  one  particular  place  as  his 
freehold,  into  which  he  will  not  admit  any 
but  his  male. 

Nightingales  are  likewise  taken  with 
lime-twigs,  placed  upon  the  hedge  near 
which  tiiey  sing,  with  meal-worms  fastened 
at  proper  places  to  allure  them. 

As  soon  as  you  have  taken  one^  tie  the 
tips  of  his  wings  with  some  thread  (not 
strained  too  hard),  to  prevent  his  beating 
hims«lf  against  the  top  and  wires  of  tlie 
cage ;  he  will  grow  tame  the  sooner,  and 
more  readily  eat.  He  should  be  put  into 
a  nightingale's  back  cage;  if  placed  in 
an  open  one,  darken  one  side  with  cloth 
or  paper;  and  hang  bim,  at  tiirst,  in  some 
private  place,  that  he  be  not  disturbed, 
reed  him  once  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  or 
two  hours,  with  sheep's  heart  and  egg 
shred  small  and  ine,  mingling  amongst 
this  food  some  ants,  or  meal-worms.  No 
nightingale  will  at  first  eat  the  sheep's 
heart  or  egg,  but  he  must  be  brought 
to  it  by  degrees,  for  ^h is  natural  food  is 
worms,  ants,  caterpillars,  or  liies ;  theie- 
fore,  taking  the  bird  in  your  hand^  open 
his  bill  with  a  stick  made  ihinaVoue  tM, 
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and  give  tiim  three,  four,  or  fiYe  pieces, 
according  cis  he  will  take  them,  as  oig  ta 
peas ;  then  set  him  some  meal  mingled 
with  store  of  antSj  that,  whcti  he  goes  to 
pick  up  the  ants,  he  may  eat  some  of  the 
heart  and  e-^g  with  it.  At  first  shred 
three  or  four  meal-worms  in  his  meat,  tlie 
better  to  entice  him,  that  so  he  may  eat 
some  of  the  sheep* s  heart  by  little  and 
littlct  and,  when  he  eats  freely,  give  him 
less  of  ants,  &c.,  and,  at  last,  iiothmg  but 
sheep^s  heart  and  egg«  You  should  take 
some  of  this  meat  with  yon  when  yon  go 
to  catch  nightingale*,  and  in  am  hour  or 
two  after  they  are  taken  force  them  to  eat, 
by  opening  the  mouth  and  cramming 
them.  Take  care  that  the  meat  he  not 
too  dry;  moisten  it  by  sprinkling  a  bttte 
clean  water  upon  it,  as  you  prepare  it. 
Birds  that  are  long  in  feeding,  and 
make  no  "curring"  or  "sweeting"  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  seldom  prove  good. 
On  the  contrary,  when  they  are  soon 
familiar,  and  sing  quickly,  and  eat  of 
themseUes  without  much  trouble,  these 
are  sure  tokens  of  their  proving  excellent 
birds.  Tliose  which  feed  in  &  few  hours, 
or  the  next  day  after  they  are  taken,  and 
sine  in  two  or  three  days,  never  prove 
bad.  Tie  the  wings  no  longer  tlian  till 
the  bird  is  grown  tame.* 


When  nigbtingalfit  ihcir  lulling  song 

For  me  have  brcarhed  the  whole  night  long, 

Uliiui  ttiothed,  I  vlecp  ; — yet,  when  avikc, 

Ag&ia  will  joy  my  he&rt  fonake, 

Penstvfl  is  love,  in  lorroir  pioing, 

All  other  fellowthip  decliaing  : 

"Sot  tuth  «u  once  my  blest  employ, 

Wli*»n  all  my  heart,  my  »ong,  was  joy* 

And  none  wlbo  knew  that  joy,  but  well 
Could  'u4l  how  bright,  unipcakablf, 
How  far  above  all  common  blim, 
Waa  then  my  hearl't  pure  happiiie«a; 
How  lightly  on  my  fancy  ranged. 
Gay  tall!  and  pleasant  jeal  exchanged, 
I>r«>amJiig  atich  joy  mail  ever  be 
In  love  like  that  I  bi/re  for  thee* 

Ttiey  that  behold  me  lilUe  dream 
How  wide  my  spirit  toan  from  1 ' 
Aud,  borne  on  (ancy't  pimon,  rove* 
To  tcek  the  beaatrout  htm  it  lovet ; 
Know,  that  a  faithful  birrald  Die* 
To  hear  her  image  to  my  eyec^ 
My  conitant  thonght,  for  ever  lelliag 
How  fair  the  it,  all  elte  excetlitig* 

Bernard  di  Ventadour.* 


Albin. 
*  Liya  of  the  Minuet infem. 


OriNtO!** 
Where  iliere  is  much  desire   to 
there  will  of  necessity  be  much  arguiug^l 
much  writing,  many  opitiions  ;   for 
nion  in  good  men  is  but  koowl^ge  j 
waking. — MUion, 


Sjvdx  and  EDiTORSrtir. 

Study  is  a  weariness  without  exertise, 
a  hiborious  silting  still,  that  neks  the 
inward  and  destroys  the  outwurd  man ; 
that  sacrifices  health  to  conceit,  and  clothe 
the  soul  with  the  spoils  of  the  botly  ;  ainJ, 
tike  a  !»troiiger  bbst  of  Lightning,  not 
only  melts  the  sword,  bat  coototnes  the 
scabbard. 

Ncitui'if  allows  man  a  gr^t  freedom,! 
and  never  gave  an  appetite  bttt   to  b«| 
instruuiental  of  enjoymenti  nor  mad«  i 
desire  but  in  order  to  the  pleaisttte  of  iti 
sattstaction.     But  he  that  will   encreas« 
knowledge  must  be  content  not  to  enjoy,  ) 
and  not  only  to  cut  oft*  the  extt&vmn 
of  luxury,  but  al^  to  detiy  the  \vmt4 
demands  of  convenience^  to  fonwear  di 
light,  and  look  upon  pleasure  as  kit  mo 
tal  enemy. 

He  must  call  that  study  that  is  tode 
confinement;  he  must  converse  witJlj 
solitude  ;  walk,  eat,  and  sleep,  thmkiti^  ;  { 
read  volumes,  devour  tlie  choicest  authon,^ 
and  (like  Fharaoh^s  kine),  afitr  he  h: 
devoured  all,  look  lean  ami  mtiagTe.  U^ 
must  be  willing  to  be  skkly,  woikf  i 
consumptive  ;  even  to  forget  wbeo  he 
hungry »  and  to  digest  notbmg  but  wlMtt 
reads. 

He    must   read    mucli,    and    perhap 
meet  little  ;  turn  over  much  trash  for  on 
grain  of   truth ;    study  antiquity   till  be 
feels  the  effects  of  it;  and,  like  the  cock 
in  the  fable,  seek  pearls  in  a  duttu^iUV 
and,  perhaps,  rise  to  it  as  early,    Tnis  is 

«  EsM  quod  Arcesilas  aerumoasique 
Solones,*^ — to  be  always  wearing  a  nwiti- 
tating  countenance,  to  ruminate,  mutter, 
and  talk  to  a  man's  self  for  want  of  belter 
company ;  in  tshort,  to  do  all  those  thiogi 
which,  in  other  men,  are  counted  madoctt, 
but,  m  a  scholar,  pass  for  his  profession* 


b.  m, 
April  18.     Day  breaks    .     ,     .    5  4« 
Sun  rises  ....    5     t 
—  sets     ,     .     .     •     6  59 
Twilight  ends     .    .     9  14 
Ground  ivy,  or  alehoof,  abundantly  in 
flower. 
The  uilliam  lloweri. 


crucifixion^  with  the  Virgin  on  the  riglit, 
and  St  John  on  the  left  of  the  cros^* 
ht*  knob  on  the  handle»  designed  for 
misinf^  the  cover,  represents  a  bunch  of 
grapes.  The  twelve  apostles  are  carved 
round  the  body  of  the  cup,  with  their 
names  on  labels,  under  their  respective 
figures.  Each  holds  an  open  book,  ex- 
cept Sl  Peter,  who  beii  s  a  keVt  St,  John, 
who  !iupport5  a  chalice,  and  Judas  Jaca- 
riot,  who  grasps  :jt  a  pujse.  Beneath  the 
labels  of  the  a|iO!)tlet  are  birds,  bea^ts^ 
and  fuJi-blown  Aowers  of  different  kinds ; 
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and  uTiiler  these  a^m  are  serpents,  wineliy 
by  two  atjd  two,  joming  tlieir  beads  toge- 
ther, form  strange  monsters.  The  tliree 
feel  on  which  the  cup  standi,  and  which 
descend  an  inch  below  the  !>ocly  of  it, 
consist  of  as  raauy  figures  of  lions  couch- 
QOt*  With  the  exception  respecting  the 
pegs,  tiie  cup  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  first 
came  out  of  the  worknmn^s  hands. 

Tliis  peg  tankard  is  one  of  the  very  few 
articles  which  were  saved  from  VVardour 
castle,  by  Blanch,  lady  Arundel,  who  nnbty 
defended  that  edifice  agaiTist  sir  Edward 
Ilungerford,  and  colonel  Strode,  in  the 
absence  of  her  liushsvnd,  who  had  raised 
a  regiment  of  horse,  and  johied  Charles  I., 
at  Oxford.  In  one  of  the  old  inventories 
of  ihe  effects  belonging  4o  Wardour  casile, 
this  cup  is  mentioned  as  having;  been 
brought  from  the  ancient  abbey  of  Glas- 
tonbury, and  was  so  much  valued  by  the 
lady  Arundel,  thai,  upon  surremlering  the 
castle,  she  withdrew  this  cup,  and  certain 
articles  of  her  properly,  and,  retiring  to 
WincJiesler,  retained  il  as  long  tts  s!ie 
lived.  It  may  be  allowable,  perhaps,  to 
observe  that  the  earl  of  Amndel,  upon  his 
return  from  Oxford,  finding  his  forces 
insufficient  for  the  recapture  of  his  casilcj 
sprung  a  mine  under  it^  and  reduced  it  to 
ruins. 

King  Edgar,  in  order  to  restrain  the 
prevailing  habit  of  drunkenness  wltich 
had  been  introduced  among  his  subjects 
by  the  Danes,  caused  pins  or  pegs  to  be 
fixed  in  drinking-cupa,  and  ordained  a 
punishmeot  to  those  who  drank  belovr 
their  proper  marks.  Dr.  Mtlner  imagines 
that  tnis  prince  would  not  have  attempted 
to  enforce  such  a  law  upon  the  nation  at 
large,  unless  the  people  had  been  in  some 
degree  prepared  for  it,  by  seeing  il  already 
observed  in  their  different  religious  com- 
munities; and  he  assigns  several  reasons 
for  presuming  that  this  peg- tankard  was 
in  use  in  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  b«fore 
the  Norman  conquest.  One  of  his  strong 
grounds  for  this  great  antiquity  is,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  three,  whose  proper 
emblems  are  deduced  from  Scripture 
itself,  the  apostles  are  without  the  distinc- 
tive marks  which,  from  about  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century >  are  usually  affixed  to 
their  figures.  A  stronger  ground  is,  that 
the  letters  which  compose  the  inscripiions 
are  of  forms  as  old  as  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century,  if  not  older. 
|(^Dr.  Mdoer  concludes  his  dissertation 
npcm  this  pig-tankard»  by  sayiog,  **  The 
s»t  of  this  tap,  and  the  pegs  at  equal 


distinces  in  the  inside,  together  with  the 
traditionary  account  of  the  mmily  to  which 
it  belongs,  seem  clearly  lo  point  out  the 
use  for  which  it  was  intended,  namely, 
for  several  persons  to  drink  out  of,  in 
slated  quantities,  on  particular  occasions," 
But  the  doctor  immediately  adds,  **  Hence . 
we  nnay  safely  call  ihis  curious  antique  j 
gracc-cupy  mcuhtm  chariiaiUt  or 
bowL"*  \\  lib  sincere  respect  for  docta 
Mihier's  deservedly  high  reputation  as  j 
antiquary,  the  present  writer  cannot  a 
lo  this  infer^^ntie :  he  is  wholly  igno 
of  any  fact  which  can  warrant  the  su| 
position  that  the  wassail  bowl  and 
peg-iaukard  are  one  and  ttie  same. 

Mr»   Rhodes  bought,  at  Yarmouth, 
wooden  tankard »  with  brass  pins,  whid 
he  presented  to  doctor  Pegge.     It  had  i 
its  side  tliese  subjects. — Solomon  eothn 
ed,  with  the  queen  of  Sheba  before  \ 
Absalom  suspended  on  a  tree  from 
horse,  and  Joab  on  horseback,  thrusting  | 
spear  through  his  side;  David  above,  plaf 
ing  on  a  harp ;  Jacobus  dream  ;  Abrahaurl 
sacrifice  ;  under  the  handle,  God 
Eve  :  on  the  rim,  over  the  figufe%  we 
inscriptions   relating   to  them.      On 
lid  was  a  representation  of  Abmbam 
teriaining  three  An  gels. f 

Some  of  these  peg-tankardSf'or  peg  or  pi4 
cups,  are  yet  to  he  found  in  the  cabioe 
of  antiquaries;  and  from  their  for 
use  may  be  traced  some  commofi  curre 
terms.  We  say  of  a  person  who  is  mud 
elated,  he  is  in  a  '*  merry  pin,''  which,  i 
doubt,  originally  meant  he  had  drank  I 
that  "  pin,"'  or  tnark^  which  bad  rcnden 
htm  less  sedate  than  usual.];  Cow 
says  of  John  Gilpin  he  was  **  in  me 
pin/* 


himi 


Demolition  of  St,  MiluaelV  Chub 

C HOOKED  Lane  L0Kt>0N. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  20lh  of  Maac 
1831,  a  crowded  congregation  assemble 
at  the  above  church,  on  the  occatioQ 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  for 
last  time,  preparatory  to  the  pulling  do>H 
of  the  edifice  for  the  approaches  lo  th 
New  London-bridge.  "  A  sermon  wai  r 
have  been  preached  by  the  Rector, 
Hev.  Dr,  Dsdtins,  for  the  benefit  of  Bndg 


•  Arebslogia,  »i, 
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I   Brmdy't  Clavit  Caleudaria. 
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ICaodlevfick,  and  Dowgaie  Ward  acboolB ; 
nd  the  church,  which  was  erected  by 
^ir  Chrisiopber  Wren,  and  is  peculiarly 
liiestand  handsome,  with  numerous  talileLs 
1  its  wallSf  lo  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
«oled  ftt  the  commencement  of  the 
rice  a  vefy  ioie resting  spectacle.  All 
^s,  and  the  different  aisles,  were 
%Q  fitcess*  The  charily  children, 
Qpanied  by  the  organ,  sung  with  rni- 
aite  effect,  *  Before  Jehovah*s  awful 
hrooe/  in  which  ihey  were  joined  by 
vices  of  numerous  individuals  in  the 
ation,  whose  feelings  were  evident- 
cheil  with  the  solemnity  of  meeiing 
the  la^t  time  in  the  church.  Just 
out  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
ond  lesson^  part  of  the  mortar  in  Ute 
dmice  of  the  ceiling  over  the  altar  where 
rector  was  stationed  fell  down.  Im- 
itate alarm  seiied  the  congregation^ 
I  the  larger  portion,  under  apprehension 
hat  the  churcn  was  failing,  rushed  with 
error  towards  the  door.  For  sevenil 
Ip&inutes  Ute  screams  and  thronging  for 
a|^  were  appall  ingr,  while  strenuous 
ffbrls  were  made  Lo  compose  the  minds 
*  those  who  remained,  by  assuring  them 
hat  na  danger  was  to  be  appreheiided. 
be  Rector  went  into  the  reading  desk, 
irher«  he  earnestly  entreated  ilie  eongre* 
_&iion  to  return  to  their  seats,  and  directed 
^the  singing  of  the  93d  psalm.  This  had 
artly  proceeded,  and  the  congregation 
^dually  re- assembling,  when  a 
and  somewhat  larger  fail  of  mortar 
om  the  same  spot  insiauianeously  renew* 
the  terror,  and  compelled  the  service 
I  be  abruptly  concluded,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  the  collection  for  the  charily^  and 
Khe  regret  and  dismay  of  the  persons  as- 

**  It  has  been  stated  that  great  blame  is 

Itribu table  to  the  city  authonties,  in  con- 

quence  of  their  permitting  the  excava- 

ons  for  the  London-bridge  approaches  to 

xtend  so  near  to  the  church,  before  the 

time  that  it  could  cease  to  be  used  for  di- 

rine  serFice ;  and  it  i%  particularly  to  be 

retted  that  tlie  committee  of  the  corpo- 

^tation  have  intimated  their  intention  to 

pithdraw  their  promised  contribution  of 

ao/.  to  the  charity  schools  in  aid  of  the 

QOD,  because,  as  they  allege,  greater 

lliaste  was  not  adopted  towards  remo?ing 

be  monuments  from  the  church  ;  but  the 

everend  Rector  cheerfully  acceded  lo  an 

rappltcation,  made  to  him   in   the  vestry- 

omby  the  trustees,  to  preach  his  intended 

Don    oeit    Sunday   morning,     at    St. 


Magnus  church,  for  tlic  diartty,  which  h:ii 
also  materially  suiiSered  in  its  funds  from 
ike  numerous  houses  lately  pulled  down 
for  the  London-bridge  approaches." 

On  the  following  Sunday,  March  27, 
in  pursuance  of  Uit;  intimation  in  ihe  pre- 
ceednig  statement*  which  is  extracted 
from  The  'AV«fs  journal^  Ihe  vector  of  St. 
Michaels,  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Whitfiey 
Dakins,  D.  D.,  F.S.  A.,  chaplain  to  their 
royal  highnteses  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  Ihe  duke  of  Gloucester,  delivered  a  • 
discourse  for  the  benefit  of  the  ward  schools 
at  the  spacious  and  handsome  church  of 
St.  Magnus  the  Martyr^  London  Bridge, 
which  in  addition  to  its  own  parishioner* 
accommodates  the  parishioners  of  Sl  Mar- 
garet, and  hencefortfi  receives  the  par- 
ishioners of  St*  Michaers  Crooked  Lane. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Leigh,  rector  of  St.  Magnus, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Durham,  master  of  St. 
Paufs  school,  assisted  in  the  celebration 
of  the  service.  Dr,  Dak  ins  preached 
from  I  Samuel  vi.  6 1  **  And  they  said,  if 
ye  send  away  the  ark  of  the  Cod  of  Isrtiel, 
send  it  not  empty,  but  in  anywi^  return 
him  a  trespass  offering.'*  In  the  course  of 
his  sermon  the  Doctor  adverted  to  the 
ouestion  *'  on  the  consistency  of  taking 
Jown  a  sacred  edifice,  and  providing  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  its  congregation." 
in  reterence  to  the  church  of  St,  Michaels, 
Crooked-Lane,  Ihe  Doctor  observed 
*^  The  consistency  in  the  instance  before 
us,  is  grounded,  according  to  statement, 
upon  ihe  broad  principle  of  necessity  ; 
for  the  accomplishmtnt  of  a  grand  and 
noble  design.  If  it  has  been  actwi  upon 
with  due  regard  to  the  requirement  of 
justice  and  dignity  towards  private  as  well 
as  public  interests*  with  tender  respect  for 
amiable,  kind,  and  christian  affections,  with 
a  view  at  the  same  lo  provide  for  religious 
obligations,  as  well  as  temporal  purposes, 
then  the  necessity  is  juslihed  by  the  best 
motives.  Still  the  demolition  of  a  parish 
church  is»  for  many  reasons,  a  serious  and 
lamentable  reHeclion.**  The  reverend 
Doctor  adverted  with  much  feeling  to  the 
disinterment  of  the  remains,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  several  monuments  of  the 
deceased  of  his  flock.  The  disturbance 
of  the  worship  of  his  parishioners,  on  the 
preceding  sabbath,  within  their  own 
edifice  ^'afforded,  solemn  remark,  and  led 
to  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  children 
of  the  schools.  The  service  closed  with  a 
contribution  in  aid  of  the  funds,  from  tl^ 
united  congregation  of  the  three  parishes. 
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It  waa  aided  by  leveral  visitors  who  were 
atlracted  by  ihe  intelligence  of  iJje  terri- 
fying  accident  which  dispersed  the  coo- 
gregation . 
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On  the  19th  of  April,  1710,  four  Ame- 
ncati  leaders  or  chieftains  of  the  Six  In* 
dian  Nalions,  between  New  Er^gland  and 
Canada,  were  conveyed,  under  the  digni- 
,  fied  title  of  kings,  from  their  lodgings  at 
an  uphoUtererV,  in  two  of  queen  Annie's 
toadies,  to  an  audience  of  her  maje^styal 
court ;  when  they  professed  the  strongest 
attacliment  to  the  Knglisli  itiierest,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  France,  and  requested 
the  queen  to  send  them  troops  for  their 
defence,  aid  missionaries  to  instruct  them 
in  the  Clirrstian  religion.  Ttiey  were 
graciously  received,  and  as  graciously  re- 
ceived such  presents  as  were  thought  most 
ncceptahle  to  their  liking.  There  is  a 
mezzotint©  engraving  of  their  portraits  by 
Faber,  and  another  in  the  same  style  by 
Simon.  The  Spectator  contains  a  paper, 
pretended  to  have  been  left  by  one  of 
them  at  his  lodgings,  expressing  hi^  ob- 
servations upon  our  manners  and  customs, 
St  Paurs  Church,  the  ammals  called 
whig  and  tory,  and  many  other  circum* 
stances.  It  is  highly  eiuerlaining  and 
in  Addison  s  happiest  raanner.* 


Chakoe  of  Namk- 

Ry  the  accitlent  of  birth,  or  by  tomt 
other  capricious  circumstance,  many  per- 
sons undergo  much  mortification  and 
iinnoyance,  from  bearing  some  absurd  or 
unpronounceable  surname.  An  act  of 
parliument,  or  licence,  to  change  a  name, 
may  be  necessary  in  certain  cases,  where 
it  is  distinctly  directed  by  d9t4  or  will  to 
be  obtained  ;  but  in  all  other  cases  a  name 
may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  without  any 
c  X  pen  *e  w  h  a  I  ev  er.  I  n  th  e  case  o  f  Barlo  w 
V.  Uateman.  3  P.  \lUt^  66;  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  M.  H,,  says,  "  Surnames  are  not 
of  very  grent  anlicjuily.  for,  in  ancient 
limes»  the  appellations  of  pefion*  were 
by  their  christian  names,  and  the  places  of 
their  habilaiiotis,  as  Thomas  of  Dale ;  viz., 
the  place  where  he  lived.  I  am  satisfied 
the  usage  of  passing  acts  of  parliaments 
for  the  taking  upon  one  a  surname  is  but 
tDodern^^and  iliat  any  person  may  lake 
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upon  him  what  surname,  and  as  many 
surnames,  as  he  pleases,  without  an  act  of 
parliament/'  The  same  opinion  has  been 
lately  expressed  by  Lord  lenterden  in  the 
case  of  Doe  v.  Yates,  5  Barn  and  Aid, 
544. :  **  A  name  assumed  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  a  young  man,"  said  his  lordship, 
**  at  his  outset  into  life,  adopted  by  all 
who  know  him,  and  by  which  he  ts  con- 
stantly called,  becomes,  for  all  purpose 
that  occur  to  my  mind,  as  much  and  eflee- 
In  ally  his  name  as  if  he  had  ao  act  of 
parliament."  It  is  proper  to  observe  that 
the  case  of  Barlow  v.  Bateman,  2  Bn>. 
FuH.  Crt.  272.,  although  it  reversed  Sir 
Joseph  Jekylfs  decision,"  does  not  inter- 
fere with  this  principle,  but  was  decided 
u[)on  its  special  circumstaFces,  See 
Leigh  V.  Leigh^  15  Ffs.  100,  III;  1 
Roper  on  LfgttcUtf  725.  -^m 

It  may  dierefore  be  laid  down,  thaiaiij^| 
person  who  chooses  to  change  hb  namiT^ 
may  do  so ;  and^  if  he  do  it  wben  youof , 
so  much  the  more  complete  will  be  the 
alteration. 

Concerning  names  derived  from  local  _ 
residence,   see   Camden  s   Remaitis, 
1G37,  Hi  ;  3  B.  and  A.  552  n.     A  iil 
gnlar  custom  exists  to  this  day  in  Walc% 
amongst  the  lower  orders.     If  John  Tho* 
mas  have  a  son  named  David,  he  is  caU 
David  John,  and  not  David   7*hanmi, 
after  the  Chrktian  name  of  his  father.* 


PusKiKO  Mottoes   on    Noblr  ffAlti 
[For  the  Yew  Book*] 

1 .  Cat^ndo  tutus— Safe  iti  being  cai 
tious. 

William  Spencer   OtveTtdUh,  Ditke 
Devonshire. 

2.  Trmpfit  quam  dilect*— How  belove 
are  thy  temples  I 

llichard  Temple,  kc,  Duke  of  Bucw] 
mgham,  &c.,  and  Earl  Tanple,  dec.  J 

3.  Forr*?  scutum  salujiducum— A  stttM  ] 
shield  is  ihe  safety  of  commanders, 

HuK^h,  Earl  ForUtnte. 

4.  Ne  vile  /ano^OflTer  no  disgrace  » 
the  shrine,  otjhnc. 

John  Ftfjif,  Earl  of  Westmorland, 

5.  Pie  repone  fr—Rest  in   pious  con-  j 
fide  nee, 

Charles  Herbert  Picrreponi,  Earl  Man- 
ven. 

<5.  Festina  lente — Temper   baate  with  j 
prudence;  or  (a  more  literal  tranalatioa) 
Go  on  ilou\ 
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Earl  of  Chtshw. 

7.  Jk/tfnus  jusU  nardvi§—Th9  just  hand 
itjas  precious  oinlraent* 

Viscount  MatfTiard. 

8.  V€r  mm^  semper  Tiret— The  spring 
does  not  always  flouriih ;  or  V^ernon 
always  flourishes. 

Lord  lemon. 

9.  At  tpti  non  fracta — But  my  hope  ii 
unbroken. 

John  Hofic^  Earl  of  HopeXonn, 

10.  Farcfac — Speak,  act. 
Lord  Fairfaz, 

11.  Numim  et  pairiie  atto—l  stand  by 
my  God  and  my  Country. 

Lord  Aston. 

13.  rov  Ampcvetv  f  vc«a — In  order  lo  exceL 
This  is  a  motto  round  the  garter  in  the 
crest  of  Lord  Henniktr,  To  those  who 
are  not  Greek  scholars  it  is  necessary  to 
remark*  that  the  last  Greek  word  in  this 
motto  IS  pronounced  in  the  same  way  as 
the  name  of  Henniker. 

13.  Ne  vUc  velis — Wish  for  nothing 
mean, 

Henry  Neville ^  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 

14.  Deum  cvlcy  regem  serva— Worship 
God,  honor  ihe  King* 

John  WiUoughby  Co/«,  Earl  of  Etinta- 
killen. 

15.  /  dsrc— Robert  Alexander  Da/w//, 
Eari  of  Carnwath^  A  favorite  and  near 
kinsman  of  Kenneth  L,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Picts,  was  slain,  and  ex- 
posed hanging  on  a  gibbet.  The  King, 
exceedingly  grieved  at  this  indignity, 
offered  a  great  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  undertake  to  recover  the  body  ;  but 
the  danger  of  the  attempt  was  so  immi- 
nent that,  for  some  lime»  no  one  could  be 
found  lo  adventure  it,  till  the  ancestor  of 
this  family  came  forward,  and  said  to  the 
King,  "  bail  Zelly*  which,  in  ibe  ancient 
Scottish  language,  signified,  "  Ji*jr«,"and, 
having  successfully  performed  his  under- 
taking, took  Dahell  for  his  surname,  and 
a  naked  body  suspended  on  a  gibbet  for 
his  armorial  ensigns. 

16.  V^ero  nil,  verrus — Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  truth,  or  nothing  is  more  true 
than  Vere. 

Vert  Beauclerk,  Lord  Vtre.  ITiis  title 
M  now  extinct. 

The  authority  for  these  mottoes  is  De- 
breil's  Peerage. 

J.  K. 


h.   m. 

April  19.     Day  breaki     .     .     .     2  43 

Sun  rise*  .     .     .     ,     4  59 

—  sets    ....    7     t 

Twilight  ends     .     *     9  J7 

Narrow -leaved  Narcissus  flowers. 

The  snake  appears. 


On  the  20th  of  Apnl,  1721,  died  l^uit 
Lagiierre,  an  artist  of  not£?  in  his  days ; 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  He  was  a 
Catabn  by  descent,  a  Parisian  by  birth,  a 
god-!?on  of  Louis  WW,  and  a  favorite 
with  William  III.  He  had  been  educated 
for  the  priesthood,  but  an  impediment  in 
his  speech  occasioned  him  to  follow  the 
arts  to  which  he  was  devoted,  as  hi« 
father-in-law,  John  Tijore,  the  iron  balus- 
trade founder,  had  been,  who  suid,  "  God 
had  made  him  a  painter,  and  there  left 
him;''  alluding  to  that  simplicity  of 
chancier  which  forbade  his  seizing  ad- 
vantages that  presented  themselves  to 
him.  Laguerre  studied  under  J.e  Brun, 
came  to  England  in  l<j63,  with  Kicard, 
and  both  were  employed  by  Verrio.  At 
thd  age  of  twenty  heoblained  considerable 
reputation,  by  executing  the  greater  part  of 
the  painting  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
Much  of  his  work  still  remains  on  the  ceil- 
ings and  stair-cases  of  several  noblemen  V 
houses,  and  particularly  in  the  saloon  at 
Blenheim.  His  principal  works  are,  tlie 
Labors  of  Hercules,  in  chiaro  oscuro,  in 
the  apartments  at  Hampton  Court,  allotted 
to  him  by  William  111.,  for  whom  he  re- 
paired the  valuable  picture,  the  Triumph 
of  Jul  JUS  Csesar,  by  Andrea  Maniegna ; 
which  he  diJ  in  a  masterly  manner,  by 
imitating  the  original,  ins  lead  of  new- 
clothing  ihem  wiih  vermilmn  and  ultra- 
marine, as  Carlo  Marat  I  i  did  the  works  of 
Raphael-  His  son  John  felinquished 
Ihe  pencil  lo  sing  upon  the  stage,  and 
Laguerre,  then  declining  with  dropsy, 
went  to  tlie  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  to  hear 
him,  and  there  died  before  the  "  Island 
Princesii  "  began.  He  seems  to  have  been 
an  obliging  unoffending  man.  As  mem- 
ber of  a  society  of  virtuosi,  who  met  in 
Dmry  lane,  be  painted  around  their 
room  a  Bacchanalian  procession,  in 
chiaro  oscuro.  His  mode  of  ornamenting 
the  grand  apartments  of  palaces  and  no- 
blemen's hou»ea  was  satyrized  by  Popii'i 
wall-known  lines  . — 
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'*  On  t}&iiitcd  ccilingi  jo«  devoutly  lUro, 
Wliere  iprawl  the  saints  of  Veirio  Vad   Lft- 
giicrrc/' 

The  younger  Lagoerre  is  supposed,  by 
lord  Orford,  to  have  become  a  scene- 
painter  ;  but  lie  died  very  poor,  in  Marcb^ 
1746.  His  set  of  prints  of  **  Hob  in  the 
Well  "  had  a  great  sale.* 


Curiosities  and  Scc&ets  or  Naturc. 
[For  die  Vcar  Book.] 

Tlte  following  extracu  are  from  a  l>ook 
in  mjf  possession,  entitled  "  The  Ma^^iuk 
of  Kiraiii,  lung  of  Persia,  and  of  llarpo- 
cration;"  printed  in  the  year  1685,  "a 
work  much  sought  for  by  the  learned,  but 
seen  hy  few,"  and  **  publiifhed  from  a 
copy  found  in  a  private  hand," 

An  account  of  the  medical  virtues  of 
the  stork,  which  is  describetl  as  being  **  a 
very  good  birdj"  contains  this  account  of 
a  bird-battle.  '*  Presently,  when  the 
spriog  cornea,  they  (the  siorku)  proceed 
all  together^  like  an  army,  and  fiy  in  divers 
figures,  as  wild  f^eese  and  dncks ;  and  all 
sorts  of  birds  dy  out  of  Egypt,  Lybia, 
and  Syria,  and  come  into  Lycia,  to  a 
river  [calied  Ziinihii«,  and  in  the  same 
place  they  enguge  in  battle  with  ravens 
and  crows,  and  magpies,  and  vultures, 
and  with  all  carnivorons  fowl  j  for  diey 
kno^v  the  time  aforehand,  and  all  come 
hidier.  The  army  of  storks  put  themselves 
in  battalia  on  one  8ide  of  ine  river ;  and 
the  crows,  and  vultures,  and  all  the  carni- 
vorous birds  tarry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river*  And  they  tarry  the  whole  sixth 
month  for  battel,  for  they  know  the  days 
whereon  I  hey  are  to  engage.  And  then 
a  cry  is  heard  to  the  very  heavens^  and 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  wounded 
birds  is  seen  in  the  river,  and  ilie  plucking 
off  of  many  feathers,  of  which  the  Lycians 
make  feattter  beds.  And  after  that  the 
Held  IS  cleared  they  find  the  crows,  and 
all  carnivorous  birds,  lorn  in  pieces ;  like- 
wise ftorka  and  pelicans,  and  no  small 
number  of  such  as  are  of  their  side ;  for 
many  of  the  birds  fall  down  dead  in  the 
batieL  And  this  contention  among  ibero, 
and  victory,  on  whether  side  soever  it 
falls,  is  a  sign  to  all  men.  For,  if  the 
army  of  storks  be  conquerors,  there  will 
be  riches,  and  abundance  of  bread-corn, 
and  other  fruits  on  the  earth ;  hut,  if  the 
crows  get  the  belter,  there  will  be  a  mul- 
Ijlude  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  other  four- 


footed  beasts.  And  the  stork h  bavt 
another  certain,  excellent,  natural  quality.«( 
For  when  the  parents  are  grown  old, 
are  not  able  to  fly,  their  children,  on  ei 
side,  carry  them  upon  their  wings  fi 
place  to  place,  and  also  maintain  tljem  | 
and*  if  they  he  blind,  their  children  f« 
them ;  this  retribution,  and  due  gratitude 
from  children  to  parents,  is  called  a 
krgia,  i.  e*  stork-gratitude.  And,  if  any 
one  take  the  heart  of  a  stork,  conquerK>rj 
in  war,  and  tie  it  up  in  the  skin  of] 
hawk,  or  nf  a  vulture,  that  is  conqu 
and  write  on  the  heart,  '  because  I  luiv#il 
conquered  mine  enemies/  and  sihall  ti^rj 
it  to  his  right  arm,  he  that  carries  it  will* 
be  invincible  by  all,  and  admirable  in  J 
war,  and  in  all  controversies,  and  hit  J 
victory  will  be  irrefragable  atid  mat*' 

Perhaps    it  would    be  ika  w^l,  k^ht^ 
proceeding  further,  to  spe;tk  a  little  of  the 
book  which  furnishes    these  particular* 
Uarpocration  describes  himseir  as  travel!*] 
tng  in    the  country  of  Babylori,  and  as  { 
coming^  to  little  Alexandria,  a  city  sevens 
teen  Persian  miles  distant  from  Sf'leiiticapJ 
and  near  Babylon,  where  he  met  widi  an  1 
old  man,  a  Syrian  captive,  skilled  iii  fo^  j 
reign    learning,   who  showed    him  every  J 
thing  remarkable. — "  And  when  we  i 
toa  certain  place,  about  four  mites  distanll 
from  the  city,  we  saw  a  pillar,  with  a  great  f 
tower,  which    the    inliabitants    say    tlie^ 
brought  from  the  edifice  of  Solomon,  and  ( 
placed  it  there  for  the  health  and   cure  of  j 
the  men  of  that  city.     Looking,  therefore^  I 
well   upon  it,   I  found   it  was  written 
strange  letters;    the  old  man,  therefor«^  J 
agreed  to  interpret  the  tetters  to  roe,  and 
expounded    ihem    lo   me  in   the    EoIkIi  > 
tongue/*     The  receipts  of  this  book,  lh«fi» 
are  from  this  pillar  j  those  of  Ktrmni  i 
supposed   to  have  been  the  great  gif^  of 
the  Agarenes  to  him. 

The  descriptions  of  natural  history  are, 
in  some  instances,  very  singular*— '•Tlnt« 
is  a  tree  in  India  called  peridenion,  who«  ^ 
fniit  h  sweet  and  useful,  so  that  doves  ats4^  i 
delight  to  tarry   in  it;   and  the  serpent  i 
fears  this  tree,  so  that  he  avoids  tli«  sha*l 
dow  of  it ;  for,  if  the  shadow  of  the  tr^ 
go   towards   the   east,   the   serpent   flies 
towards  the  west ;  and  if  the  shadow  of] 
the  tree  reach  towards  the  we^t,  the  serpen! 
flies  towards  the  east :  and   the  serpml 
cannot  hurt  the  doves,    because    of  th«j 
virtue  of  the  tree;   but  if  any  of  Ihemi 
straggle  from  the  tree,  the  serpent,  by  its 
breath,  attracts  it  and  devours  it.     Yet, 
wh«n  they  fly,  or  go  log^^ther,  neiih^r  the  ' 
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>  serpent  nor  tli€  ipar-hai)*k*^can,  or  dares 
I  kurt  them.     Therefore  the  leaves  or  bark 
I  nf  ihe  tree,  <utTmn!  r-,ted,  avert  all  evil  that 
IB  of  veno  '^/' 

Evtry    i  ;icquainted  with    ihe 

]  tion  that  the  pelicao  feeds  her 

>  I  it  her  blood,  but  it  wa»  affirmed^ 

L;^u«jtily,  to  have  been  for  a  much  more 
Iwomlefful  purpose.     **  Fap.(pwtT  is  a  bird^ 
L%y  the  river  Nilef  which  ls  called  a  pelicaa 
Ipnd  Vises  in  the  fensof  itl;^ypt ;  she  loves 
lier  brood  exiietnely  weU»  when^  therefore, 
the  young  ones  are  hatched,  and  grown 
!  a  little,  they  continually  beat  the  old  ones 
in  the  face;  but  ihey,  not  being  nble  to 
I  endure  it,  cuff  their  young  ones,  and  kill 
them;  then,  moving  the  bowels  of  com- 
1  IMA s ion    over   them,    they    lament    their 
l^oung  ones,  which  they  killed  ;  the  s^nie 
day,  therefore,  the  mother,  to  gel  her  chiU 
'  flren,   tears  open  her  sides,  and  shedding 
ber    own    btood  over   her  children,    she 
tevives  them,  and  tltey   rise  again,  in  a 
certain  natural  manner/'     Heralds  should 
be  aware  of  this,  on  account  of  its  d lifer- 
ent sign  location  on  certain  coats  of  arms. 
•*  Biit  a  Peacock   is  a  more  sacred  bird. 
Its  eggs  are  good  to  make  a  golden  color, 
and  «o  are  goose  eg^s ;  and  when  a  pea- 
cock is  dead,  his  tlesh  does  not  decay,  nor 
yield  any  stinking  smell,  but  continues  as 
it  were  embaloied  in  spices/" 

To  continue  the  extracts — "A  swallow 
which,  in  the  spring,  raises  all  people  by 
singing ;  and  it  h^  such  actions  as  the^^e  : 
If  any  one  lake  its  young  one*,  and  put 
them  in  a  pot,   and  when  it  is  luted  up, 
bake  them,  then,  opening  the  pot,  if  he 
considers,  he  will   And   two  young  ones 
kissing  one  another ;  and  two  turning  one 
from  the   other.     If  therefore,  you    take 
those  two  that  kis9  one  another,  and  dis- 
solve  Ihem   in  oil  of  roses,  or  give  the 
ashes  in  drink,  it  is  a  love  potion  ;  but 
I  jrou  may  dissolve  tltis,  if  you  give  a  liUte 
I  o(  the  ashes  of  those  that  turn  one  from 
another  in  oj-ntmenl  or  drink, —  If  any  one 
I  cut  out  the  tongue  of  a  goose  alive,  and  by  it 
upon  the  breast  of  a  man  or  woman  asleep, 
they  wiW  confess  all  that  ever  they  have 
I  dotie. — For  love  between  a  man  and  his 
wife.     If  a  man  carry  the  heart  of  a  male 
'  crow,  and  a  woman  the  heart  of  a  female, 
they  will   agree  between    themselves  all 
tbeir  life- time  ;  and  this  miracle  is  certain. 
I  - — ^To  open  locks,  doors,  bolts,  and  to  tame 
wild  beasts,  and  to  be  beloved  of  all^  and 
10  acquire  all  things,  that  whatever  you 
please  may  be  done  for  you.     IF  you  stop 
[tha  hole  of  a  tree,  in  which  the  yonng 


ones  of  a  woodpecker  are,  he  shall  carry 
the  herb  which  he  knows,  and,  touching 
it,  it  opens  ;  for,  if  it  be  made  of  clay 
or  chalk,  the  dirt  will  fall,'  if  of  stone, 
it  bursts ;  if  a  wooden  board  or  an  iron 
plate  be  so  fa<itened  with  nails,  all  things 
cleave  and  break  in  pieces,  upon  the 
touch  of  the  herb,  and  the  woodpecker 
opens  and  takes  out  her  young  one5.  It 
any  one,  therefore,  have  got  this  herb,  he 
will  do  many  things  which  are  not  now 
lawful  to  mention,  as  of  the  most  divine 
nature,  which  man  cannot  perform.  If, 
therefore,  any  man  engrave  a  woodpecker 
on  the  stone  dendrites,  and  a  sea-dmgon 
tinder  its  feet,  and  enclose  the  herb  under- 
neath it  which  the  woodpecker  found 
and  carried,  every  gate  will  open  to  him, 
and  bolts  and  locks;  savage  beasts  will 
also  obey  him,  and  come  to  tameness;  he 
shall  also  be  beloved  and  nbsened  of  all, 
and  whatever  he  halli  a  mind  to  be  shall 
acquire  and  perform.  Thus  f«ir  nature  i 
but  he  that  carries  it  shall  learn  those 
things  that  are  in  tlie  gods;  shall  open 
locks,  and  loose  chains,  shall  pacify  all 
wild  beasts  by  the  will  which  is  in  heaven 
shall  assuage  the  waves  of  the  tcrribls 
sea,  shall  chase  away  all  devils,  and  shall 
appear  good  to  all  men/'  So,  then,  this 
secret  in  the  tale  of  master  Peter  Block, 
in  the  German  tale  of  **  the  Treasure 
Seeker/*  which  was  thought  a  novelty, 
has  been  known  for  centuries.  There  is 
a  tale,  of  a  tub  being  made  a  receptacle 
for  the  dresses  of  succeeding  generaiiona, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  century  turned  upside 
down,  opened  at  the  bottom,  and  lo !  they 
are  new  fashions. 

But,  to  return :  the  description  of  a 
hyena  is  remarkable,-^**  The  hvena  is  a 
four-footed  animal,  savage,  and  ambi^- 
ous  ;  for  this  creature  is  born  female,  and, 
afler  a  year,  turns  male,  and  then,  for  the 
next  year,  turns  female  again,  and  brings 
forth,'  and  gives  suck  :  and  the  gall  of  this 
animal,  being  sweet,  has  efficacy  for  a 
miracle  ;  and  a  great  miracle  is  made  of 
it :  and  thi:*  is  the  com]>osiiion  :— Take 
ihe  eyes  of  the  fish  glaucus,  and  the  right 
eye  of  the  said  hyena,  and  all  that  is  liquid 
of  the  said  hyena;  dissolve  all  to^reiher, 
and  pot  it  up  in  a  glass  vessel,  covering 
it  well.  If,  therefore,  you  will  show  a 
great  miracle,  when  you  have  set  a  light, 
mix  the  fat  of  any  creeping  thing,  or 
four-footed  beast,  you  please,  with  a  little 
of  the  foresaid  composition  ;  if  you  anoint 
the  wick  of  the  lamp  or  candle,  ihey  will 
thmk  it  is  the  beast  of  which  it  is  the  fat, 
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whether  of  a  lion,  biill»  serpent,  or  any 
otlier  creature.  U^  therefore,  )oti  will 
work  a  miracle,  or  a  phantom,  put  a  litile 
fat  of  mhat  animal  or  \vild  beast  you 
please,  wilh  a  liu!e  qumtity  of  ihe  con- 
fccUon,  ujjob  burning  coaU,  lu  the  middle 
of  the  house,  and  the  beast  will  appear 
whose  fat  you  mi\cd  with  it.  And  you  may 
do  the  same  wjtli  birds.  And  if  you  mix 
a  liiLle  sea-waler  with  Ihe  compoaiiion, 
and  sprinkle  amoir^  ihe  guest*;,  they  will 
all  fly,  Ihinkmrj  that  llie  sea  is  in  the 
midst  of  them/' 

These  extnicis  were  designed  to  extend 
to  other  curious  receipts,  but  they  may 
be  deferred  without  inconvenience,  per- 
haps, to  a  future  period. 

¥.  W.  Fa  J 11  HOLT. 

h,  m. 

April  20.     Day  breaks         .     .     2  40 

Sun  rises  .  .     4  57 

—  sets     ....     7     3 

Twilight  ends     .     .     0  20 

Bri  tish  fnowtiake  flowers. 

Marlin,  iHrnndo  urbiffiy  arrives ;  but  fs 
not  common  till  the  second  week  in 
Miy. 


•On  the  21st  of  April,  1142,  died  Peler 
Abelard,  whose  story  in  relation  to  Eloisa 
IS  rendered  famili^ir  by  the  versificalion  of 
Fope. 

Abelard  had  some  rebgious  opinions 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  church,  and, 
being  coiidenmtd  by  a  council  held  at 
Seii5»  set  out  for  Rome,  in  1139,  to  appent 
to  the  pope.  Upon  reaching  the  abbey  of 
Cluny,  Pierre  le  Venerable  received  him 
wilh  distmctioo,  and  dissauded  him  from 
prosecuting  his  journey.  He  spent  two 
years  at  this  abbey  in  exemplary  piety, 
when*  beinj^  attacked  by  an  acute  disease, 
be  rcmo%'cd  for  change  of  air  to  the  priory 
of  Saint  Marcel,  near  Chalons-suT'Saone, 
Mrherc  he  died  on  the  2lstof  Apnl,  1143, 
at  lliea^e  of  sixty-ihree  years,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  chapel  of  the  priory,  in  a 
l<imU  hudt  by  Pierre  le  Venerable. 

The  remains  of  Abelard  did  not  repose 
Ion?  in  this  situation.  Heloi»a  acc|uainted 
the  abbot  of  (luny  that  her  husband  had 
promised  tViat  his  body  should  be  depo- 
posited  at  the  abbey  of  the  Paraclete, 
which  he  himself  had  founded.  Pierre 
le  \enerab1e caused  the  body  to  be  disin- 
terred, and  conveyed  to  ihe  Paraclete, 
wfaene  U  wa^  deposited  m  a  chapel,  called 
Pelil  Mousiiof* 


Ildoisa  died  on  Ihe  7lh  of  May,  1163, 
and,  in  conformiiy  to  her  will,  was  buried 
in  the  same  tomb  as  her  husband.  In 
1497  their  bodies  were  placed  in  separate 
coffins,  transferred  to  ilie  grand  church  of 
the  abbey,  and  doposited  m  tombs  at  the 
entrance  of  choir*  In  1630  the  abbess 
Marie  de  la  Rochefoucauld  caused  Ihe 
two  tombs  to  he  placed  in  the  chapel  de 
Trinitd.  Madame  Catherine  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld formed  the  project  of  erecting  a 
new  monument  to  the  memory  of  tiie 
founder  and  first  abbess  of  her  raonastery  ; 
il  was  executed  in  1779,  and  consisted  of 
figures,  formed  of  a  single  block  of  stone', 
representing  the  three  persons  in  the  Tri- 
nity, upon  an  equal  base.  Al  the  disf4>*| 
lution  of  the  monasteries,  in  1792, 
principal  inhabitants  of  Nogent-«ur^Saii 
went  in  grand  procession  to  the  Parade' 
to  transfer  the  remains  of  Abetard  a 
Heloisa  to  a  vault  in  their  church,  and  th 
rector  pronounced  an  address  adapted  i 
the  occasion. 

In  1799,  M,  Lenoir,  keeper  of  the  Mu* 
des  Mono  mens  Fr^ncais,  obtained 
mission  to  transport  the  remains  of  Ah 
lard  and  Ileloisa  to  I'aris.  For  this  [ 
pose  he  repaired  to  the  church  of  Nogen 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  1800^  aecompani^ 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  the  i 
mains  were  surrendered  to  hhn.  The 
were  in  a  leaden  coffin,  divided  by  a  | 
tition,  and  bearing  on  the  sides  the  i 
of  Abelard  and  Heloisa.  Upon  openin 
the  coflin  many  of  the  bones  of  hot] 
were  found  in  good  preservation*  Th 
tomb  buill  for  Abelard  for  Pierre  le  V^ 
nerable  at  the  priory  of  Saint  Marcel  wi 
al  that  time  in  th*^  possession  of  a  physj 
cian  at  Chalons,  who  sent  it  to  M.  Lenoir 
In  this  tomb,  from  which  the  body 
Abelard  had  been  removed  nearly  ; 
centuries  before,  the  remains  were  dep 
sited,  and  placed  in  a  sepulchral  ebap 
construe  tea  from  the  ruins  of  the  Pin 
clete.  This  chapel  is  now  the  most  pi^ 
turesque  and  interesting  ornament  in  r* 
cemetery  of  Pbre  la  Chaise.* 

h,  m 

April  2\,     Daybreaks     .     .     *     4  37 

Sun  rises  ....     4  51 

—  sets     ....    7     ^ 

Twilight  ends      .     *     9  23 

Narrow   waved    Narcissus, 

ayguttijhlitft,  flowers. 

Thecuckoo  is  commonly  beard. 
The  wryneck,  or  cuckoo's  mate  he 
daily. 

^-  

*  Riitory  of  Pftri*,  ili.  36, 
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AN  APRIL  SHOWER. 


'It  IS  really  a  smart  sliower,  but 

April  rain  seldom  lasts.  What  a  quantity 
of  water  !     It  flows  as  clear  ari  chrystal. 

— — Look  at  those  children  shrinking 
below  their  tieafyunibrella— the  youngest 
cuddles  under  the  elder  one's  ttoak  ;  put- 
ting it  aside  to  let  in  the  fresh  warm  air, 
and  look  outtipofi  all  around.  I  warrant 
they  are  merry  ones  in  a  6 ne  day,  or  before 
a  wiuter*s  fire. 

It  a  shower,  indeed  I    The  thirsty 

,  earth  eagerly  drinks  the  streams ;  and  in  a 
few  days  will  pay  abundantly  fcr  its  needful 
lefreshment.  For  these  rains  we  shall  have 
loads  of  grass  and  flowers  ;  we  may  ex- 
pect a  fine  summer  and  good  crops  of 
grain  and  fruit.  The  huddling  young 
ones  think  nothing  of  these  matters.  Poor 
ihings  )  they  are  ignorant  that  mommtary 
deluges  in  the  spring  wilt  yield  them 
ample  stores  of  dt^light  by  and  by ;  but 
then,  in  the  simny  days  they  will  overheat 
themselves  in  the  meadows,  and  eat  fruit 
to  mtemperance,  and  get  fevers  And   in- 


digeslions.  Poor  things  1  "The  young 
ones  think  the  o!d  ones  fools — but  the  old 
ones  know  the  young  ones  to  be  so/' 

But  do  we  know  ouraclvet  7  In  the 
tempests  of  life  we  cUng  and  cower,  and 
see  nothing  beyond  the  turmoil ;  and  we 
drive  on  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  not 
ignorant,  but  regardless  that  a  storm  of 
adversity  is  often  succeeded  by  a  harvest 
of  prosperity.  And  we  call  the  adversity 
a  trial  ;  but  how  do  we  hear  the  greater 
trial  of  prosperity  ?  We  then  abuse  the 
good  within  our  power,  and  pamper  our- 
selves ;  become  proud  spendthrifts  or  mean 
misers ;  not  recollecting  what  we  were, 
and  not  knowing  what  we  are.  And  as 
we  crav\l,  op  blusler  towards  our  graves, 
we  complain  of  the  evils  of  life— most  of 
them  having  been  of  our  own  Tiaking,  and 
the  rest  not  received  as  lessons  for  self  ex- 
am ination>  but  05  interruptions  to  a  hap- 
piness we  were  continually  seeking,  and 
which,  when  found,  was  joyless.  Are  we 
wiser  than  children  in  a  shower  f 
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flitftil  22. 

There  is  a  folio  sized  etching  of  a  whole 
length  portrait  of  John  Bigg,  the  Dinlon 
Hermit,  in  a  clouted  dress,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — "  John  Big^,  the 
Dinton  Hermit,  baptized  22d  April,  1629, 
buried  4th  April,  1696.  Browne  Willis 
gives  the  following  particular)  of  this 
man  out  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
Thomas  Heme,  dated  Oxon,  Feb.  12, 
1712.  He  was  formerly  clerk  to  Simon 
Mayne,  of  Dinton,  one  of  the  judges 
who  passed  sentence  on  king  Charles  th« 
First.  He  lived'  at  Dinton  (Co.  Bucks^ 
in  a  cave,  had  been  a  man  of  tolerable 
wealth,  was  looked  upon  as  a  pretty  good 
scholar,  and  of  no  contemptible  parts. 
Upon  the  Restoration  he  grew  melan- 
choly, betook  himself  to  a  recluse  life, 
and  lived  by  charity,  but  never  asked  for 
any  thing  but  leather,  which  he  would 
immediately  nail  to  his  shoes.  He  kept 
three  bottles,  that  hung  to  his  girdle; 
viz.,  for  strong  and  small  beer,  and  milk : 
his  shoes  are  still  preserved :  they  are 
very  large,  and  made  up  of  about  a  thou- 
sand patches  of  leather.  One  of  them  is 
in  the  Bodleian  Repository,  the  other  in 
the  collection  of  Sir  John  Vanhatten,  of 
Dinton,  who  had  his  cave  dug  up  some 
years  since,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some- 
thing relative  to  him,  but  without  suc- 
cess. This  print  is  etched  from  a  picture 
in  the  possession  of  Scroop  Bemarcl,  £sq., 
of  Netner  Winchendon,  Bucks.'* 


was  commonly  known  ^  to  the  Oxford 
students  by  the  nickname  of  the  king  of 
Jerusalem ;  but  in  the  latter  one  he  grew 
musty  and  unfit  for  conversation.  In 
figure  and  dress  he  affected  someof  thoie 
singularities  which  naturally  adhere  to 
recluse  speculation  and  habitual  retire- 
ment" Baskerville  lived  to  a  veiy  ad- 
vanced age.  His  portrait  was  engraved 
when  he  was  only  70.  Many  of  his 
MSS.  went  with  the  Harleian  Collection 
to  the  British  Museum.  He  died  abo^ 
1705. 


"NOTUING  LIKE  LEATHER." 
A  town  fcar*d  a  siege  and  held  consultation 
Which  wa^  the  best  method  of  forti6cation ; 
A  grave  skilful  mason  said,  in  his  opinion. 
That  nothing  but  stone  could  secure  the|  do- 

'  minion ; 
A  carpenter  said,  though  that  was  well  spoke. 
It  was  better  by  far  to  defend  it  with  oak  ; 
A  currier,  wiser  than  both  these  together. 
Said,  "  try  what  yon  please — there's  nothing 
like  leather." 

Old  Spelling  Book, 


Belonging  to  the  reign  of  queen  of 
Anne  there  is  another  portrait  of  another 
remarkable  character — one  Thomas  Bas- 
kerville, of  Bayworth,  in  the  parish  of 
Sunningwell,  near  Abingdon,  author  of  a 
Journal  of  his  Travels  through  a  great 
part  of  England  in  the  years  1677  and 
1678,  which  is  still  in  manuscript.  He 
«  was  a  person  of  learning  and  curiosity, 
pHftJcular)/  in  his  younger  days,  when  he 


h.  m. 

Aprii  22.     Day  breaks     ...     2  35 

Sun  rises  ....     4  54 

—  sets     ....     7    6 

Tvniightends     .     .    9  25 

Marsh  marigold  flowers  plentifully. 


Slpril  23. 

St.  Georoes's  Day. 
Accounts  of  this  saint,  and  the 
bration  of  his  festival,  are  in  the  Every 
Day  Book. 


Wilkes  and  45. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1763,  John 
Wilkes  published  the  **  North  Britain, 
No.  45,'*  which  was  ordered  by  tfie 
House  of  Commons  to  be  burnt  by  tbe 
hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Wilkes's 
name,  and  the  offices  he  was  succestively 
elected  to  fill  were  composed  of  45  letteiSi 
as  will  be  found  in  the  following  lines :— * 
The  Right  Honourable  John  Wilkes,  Loid 

Mayor  of  London. 
John  Wilkes,  Esquire,  SherifT  for  London 

and  Middlesex. 
John   Wilkes,   Esquire,   Knight   of   die 

Shire  for  Middlesex. 
John  Wilkes,  Esquire,  Alderman  for  Far- 

ringdon  Without. 
John  Wilkes,  Esquire,   Chamberlain  of 

the  City  of  London. 

IIekrt  Bramdok. 


Mary-le-bonk  Gar»ens. 

Morlty^  near  LeedSf  Yorktkire. 
Mr.  Hone,— If  your  ideas  shall  cor- 
respond with  those  of  a  writer  in  page 
318  of  your  Year  Book,  a  few  lines  upon 
the  subject  of  Mary-le-bone  may  not  be 
unacceptable.  My  grandfather,  a  rector 
of  North  Tid mouth,  in  Wiltshire,  was,  I 
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bink,  also  connected  with  th«  old  cbtirch 

the  former  place ;  at  all  cTeiits  he  *>c- 

lcas4onaIly  ofBciated  at  that  church.     He 

Epented  the  fine  ancient  structure  nearly 

^posite  thereto,   called  **  Mary-le-bone 

anor  House/*  a  view  of  which,  wttli  tlte 

E^rdens,  park,  and  environs^  as  they  ap- 

\  in  Queen  Elizabeth  s  reign,  I  have 

loy  possession  ;  and  the  eni^raviug,  per- 

apsy  mav  be  had  of  Messrs.  Nichols,  Son^ 

ad  B«ntlcy,     Tradition  reports,  that  thii 

Iwas  a  palace  of  Elizahetb  ;  fTom  her  it 

ame  by  grant  to  the  Forsythsi  and  thence 

rto    the  Duke   of  Portland.      The   pl.ite 

I  alluded  to  is  *'  dedicated  lo  the  noblemen 

land    gentlemen   educated   at   this   noble 

I  mansion  ;**  where,  in  the  early  part  of  rhe 

■  last  century,  a  considerable  school  was 

I  kept  bya  Mr.De  la  PlacCf  whose  daughter, 

[  lay  grand  fa  tl>er»  the  Hev,  John  Fountayne, 

marrying,  succeeded  him   in    the  school. 

About  1786,  or  7,  as  I  should  think,  he 

died,  and  in  1791   ihe   house  was  pulled 

down,  and  some  livery  stables  were  upon 

the  site  of  it  when  1  was  last  in  London. 

Having  been  at  this  school,  from  uiy  in- 

fiincy  almost,  down  to  about  1790,  I  have 

a  perfect  recollection  of  ihis  fine  and  inler- 

esung  house  with  its  beautiful  saloon  and 

1  gallery,  in  which  private  concerts  were 

I  held    occasionally,   and   the    first  inatru- 
mental  performers  allenJed,     My  graod- 

'  Either,  as  I  have  been  told,  was  ati  en- 
thusiast in  music,  and  cultivated,  most  of 
'ftll,  the  friendship  of  musical  men,  es- 
j  pecialty  of  Handel,  who  visited  him  often 
[  and  had  a  great  predilection  for  his  socieiy. 
This  leads  me  to  relate  an  anecdote  which 

I I  have  on  the   best  authority,  but  first  I 
Iciust  speak  of  Mary-le-bone  Gardens: — 

Until  1735,  or  7,  the  public  had  free 
I  Access  to  these  gardens;  but,  the  company 
J  becoming  very  respectable^  the  fnanager 
Kdemanded  a  ahiliing  on  admission.  The 
]  Evening  Post,  of  March  19tb,  announced^ 
[**  On  Monday  next,  the  3lsi  of  March, 
I  the  bowling-green  will  be  opened  by  order 
I  of  the  nobility  and  gentry."  Towards 
I  the  middle  of  the  century  these  gardens 
[teem  to  have  been  on  ihe  decline.  In 
1 1790  they  were  nearly  built  over,  and  had^ 
liome  time,  been  disused.  A  wooden^  or 
I  l>oarded  house,  adjoining  upon  our  play- 
Igrouud,  was  u^,  it  seems,  as  a  theatre  of 
I  pugilism,  or  a  show  for  wild  beasts. 
I  NVhile  Mary-le-bone  gardens  vTere  flour- 
1  i&bing,  the  enchanting  music  of  llandel^ 
ftnd  probably  of  Arne,  was  often  heard 
from  tije  orchestra  here.  One  evening,  as 
m}  grandfather  and  Ilandel  were  walking 


together  and  alone,  a  new  piece  was  struck 
up  by  the  band.  **  Come  Mr.  Fountayne," 
said  Handel,  **let  us  sit  down  and  listen 
to  this  piece — 1  want  to  know  your  opi- 
nion of  it.''  Down  tliey  sat,  and  after 
some  time  the  old  parsot^,  turning  to  his 
companion,  said,  "  li  is  not  wordi  listen* 
ing  to — Its  very  poor  stuif.^*  **  You  are 
right  Mr.  F*t^'  said  Handel,  **  it  in  very 
poor  stuRT-^l  tboutsht  so  myself  when  I 
nad  finished  it/*  Tlie old  gentleman ,  being 
taken  by  surprise,  was  beginning  to  apolo- 
gise;  but  Handel  assured  him  there  was 
no  necessity  ;  that  the  music  was  really 
bad,  having  been  composed  hasldy,  and 
his  time  for  the  production  limited  ;  and 
that  the  opinion  given  was  as  correct  as  it 
was  honest*  I  relate  this  anecdote  by 
way  of  admonition  to  those  who  imagine 
that  all  music  which  is  foreign,  or  by  a 
great  comt^oser^  must  be  **  fine  f  *  and 
because  I  nave  often  been  disgusted  by 
the  affectation  and  folly  of  people  who 
will  applaud  a  pietieof  vocal  music  merely 
because  it  is  Italian,  and  for  the  sake  of 
display,  while  lliey  can  sit  unmoved  by 
the  enchanting  compositions  of  Calcott, 
King,  Web  be,  and  many  of  our  old  mu- 
sicians. 

Mary-le*bone  was  a  sweet  place  in  ihe 
days  of  my  youth,  but  now,  alas  I  how 
changed  !  Our  only  walk,  beyond  the 
play  ground,  was  to  "  Prim  rose- hi  11/^  and 
"  Green  BeTry-hill,*'  across  **  WelUng's 
Farm/'  I  well  remember  we  used  to 
gather  sorrel,  or  goose-grass  (greensauce 
it  is  here  called) ;  and  we  were  permitted 
10  buy  "  alicampane,"  and  "  parliament," 
at  llie  gingerbread  stalls  by  our  way  side, 
I  cannot,  however,  look  back  to  the 
**  haunt  of  my  boyish  days,"  with  the 
same  "  pleasant  rem  in  licence''  as  your 
correspondent  (though  among  relations) 
A  large  public  school  1  found  a  Pande- 
mo ni  u m .  I  thought  (as  Lo rd  B rougham  is 
reported  to  have  said  some  years  ago  of 
**  another  place")  **  that  I  had  got  into  a 
den  of  lions  /'  the  world  had  few  charms, 
and  my  life  was  a  burthen  to  nie.  From 
what  1  have  seen  of  "  Grammar  Schools," 
in  the  last  century,  I  can  imagine  wliat 
they  were  in  the  1 7th  ;  and  from  what  I 
have  known  of  parents  and  schoolmasters 
I  can  well  believe  the  anecdote  of  Aschara, 
respecting  Lady  Jane^Grey  and  her  tutor, 
Aylmer,  though  fsw  such  as  Aylmer  have 
been  known* 

**  WJiM  a  piece  of  work  is  Man  !" 
how  curious  and  wonderful  the  construc- 
tion and  operations  of  Ihe  human  inieU 
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lect  1  1  can  remember  Mary^le'boae 
in  1 790  better  lb  an  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
land, Slc,  which  I  saw  only  in  1828  ; 
my  recollection  traverses  every  room  in 
the  palace,  or  raanor*house.  I  can  re- 
member persons  and  events,  then  before 
me^  more  distinct ly^  by  far,  than  such  as 
engaged  my  notice  only  lust  year.  I  re- 
member Ihe  "  Jew's  Harp/'  and  another 
house  kept  by  one  Karlelon  (if  1  spell 
the  name  right),  perhaps  ihe  "  Old  Queen^s 
Uead/*  I  retnemberihe  fine  gardens  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  seeing  Lunardi^  or 
Blanchard,  in  his  balloon  high  over  them. 
I  remember  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Arne,  and 
many  eminent  men ;  and  especially  of 
those  wonderful  men^  Samuel  and  Charles 
Wesley,  who,  when  children,  were  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  musical 
world,  and  lived  at  or  near  Maryiebone, 
But  time  and  space  fail  me,  and  1  have, 
perhaps^  intruded  too  far  upon  your 
columns. 

Yours,  very  respectfully^ 
NonnissoN  Scatcheed. 


h*  m. 

AprU  23.     Day  breaks    ...     2  32 

Stit)  rises  .     .     «     *     4  52 

—  seU     .     .     .     .     7    8 

Twilight  ends      .     .     9  29 
Hftftbells  Hower  abundantly  in  fields, 
shady  glades,  and  woods  ;    and  contrasts 
finely  with  the  white  daisy  and  the  yellow 
of  the  crowfoot. 


On  the  24ih  of  April,  1723,  died  at 
BtUingbeare,  in  Windsor  Forest,  Grey 
Nevil,  Esq.,  of  whom  there  is  a  mezzo- 
tin  to  portrait  by  G.  White,  after  a  paint* 
ing  by  Dahl  in  1 720*  lie  was  descended 
from  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Abergavenny, 
His  great  ancestor,  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  knight, 
a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  king 
Edward  VL,  received  a  griint  from  tbat 
sovereign  of  the  manor  of  Wargrave  hun- 
dred, in  Berkshire,  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived by  queen  RIary,  bul  which  was 
restored  to  liim  by  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Grey 
Nevil  was  very  popular  among  the  dis- 
senters, and  was  elected  a  mimber  of  par- 
liament for  Abmgdon  in  1705;  for  Wal- 
lingford  and  Wendoverin  1708  ;  forWal- 
lingford  in  1710;  for  Berwick  upon 
Tweed  in  1714  ;  and  with  lord  Barrington, 
a*  representatives  for  the  latter  place, 
presented  lo  king  Georga  L  a  memorable 


address  of  attachment  to  the  Brunswick 

fam  ily,  signed  by  about  600  persons.  The 
influence  of  his  personal  character,  and 
great  landed  property,  with  his  ability, 
and  devotion  (o  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1688,  rendered  him  an  able 
supporter  of  the  government*  Mr,  Noble 
speaks  of  hia  '*  great  singulanties»"  and 
alleges,  as  an  instance,  that  on  May  5^ 
1723,  a  sermon  was  preached  at  bis  fu- 
neral by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hunt,  a  dissenting 
minister,  who  apologizes  in  the  preface, 
for  not  giving  a  chamcter  of  the  deceased^ 
by  quoting  this  clause  from  his  wiU, — **I 
give  to  my  Hev»  friend,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Hunt,  pastor  lo  the  congregational  church 
at  Pinner's  Hall,  the  sum  of  X^-  to 
preach  a  sermon  on  the  last  chapter  of  St 
James,  provided  he  makes  no  mention  of 
my  name  in  the  said  sermon  :  I  would 
have  it  printed/*  There  is  no  singularity 
in  this,  unless  it  be  deemed  singular  for 
an  upright  man  to  do  what  may  seem  to 
him  to  be  upright  in  the  face  of  etW  men. 
Mr.  Nevil  was  an  able,  honest,  unflinch- 
ing servant  of  his  con stitu tents  in  tbo 
house  of  commons. 


Wages  or  PARLiAWtNT  Mric, 

By  an  act  nf  parliament  in  1544,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  100  acres  of  meadow  and 
100  of  pasture  land  at  Maddiogley^  in 
Cambridgeshire,  are  declared  to  be  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £lO,  and  to  be  let  to  hire 
to  John  Hi  ode,  serjeant  at  law,  for  that 
sum  yearly,  lo  the  use  and  inlent  that  the 
profits  thereof  should  be  for  the  fees  and 
wages  of  the  knights  in  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge-  In  consequence 
of  this  appropriation,  the  land  was  calleil 
the  shire  manor,  and  is  so  termed  in  the 
act  of  parliament. 

k.  m. 

April  24.     Day  breaks    .     .     .     2  29 

Sun  rises  ,     .     ,     .     4  50 

—  sets     ,     ...     7  10 

Twilight  ends     .     .     9  31 

Moonwort,  or  Irish  honesty,  flowert  in 

plenty. 

Buttercups  begin  to  appear. 


Aiirtl  25. 

St.  Mar*. 


The  custom  of  tbe  dumb  ca.k«  on  St. 
Mark's  eve,  and  the  usages  upon  this  fes- 
tival, are  related  at  sufiicient  length  in  the 
E\*€ru*Dntf  Book. 
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Private  Buds. 

On  MondaT  the  26th  of  April,  1825,  in 
a  lecture  at  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Hall, 
Mr.  Michael  Sadler,  mentioned,  as  a 
alfange  instance  of  perverted  taste,  the 
case  of  a  respectable  gentleman  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  who  has  a  strong  pen' 
ckamt  for  the  halters  in  which  malefectors 
have  been  executed,  and  who,  having 
made  friends  with  the  Jack  Ketches  of  all 
the  neighbouring  counties, has  collected  a 
large  number  of  nooses  which  have  done 
th«r  duty,  and  which  now  hang  as  lines 
of  beanty,  with  the  names  of  their  former 
tenants  attached  to  each,  round  a  museum 
in  his  house.  He  is  known  as  *'  a  cut  and 
come  again  customer  '*  to  the  finisher  of 
ihe  law  in  London. 


April  25. 


Day  breaks    .    .     . 

Sun  rises  .... 
—  sets    .... 

Twilight  ends     .     . 
Standard  tulip  begins  to  blow. 
Clarimond  tulip  still  in  full  flower. 
Van  Thol  tulip  declining. 


h.  m. 
2  26 
4  48 
7  12 
9  34 


aurtl  26. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1731,  was  in- 
terred, in  Bunhill  Fields  burying-ground, 
the  celebrated  Daniel  De  Foe.  The  me- 
moirs of  his  remarkable  life  and  times 
have  been  lately  written,  with  fidelity  and 
ability,  by  Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  who  says 
**  His  latter  writings  all  lead  to  the  conclu- 
eion  that  he  considered  himself  upon  the 
verge  of  another  world,  and  was  setting  his 
house  in  order,  that  he  might  not  be  taken 
by  surprise.    With  a  resolute  purpose  to 


devote  his  energies,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued, to  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
we  observe  a  growing  indifference  to  pass- 
ing scenes,  and  an  elevation  of  mina  that 
raised  his  contemplations  to  spiritual 
objects.  Those  religious  impressions 
which  he  had  imbibed  early,  ana  carried 
with  him  through  life,  were  sharpened  by 
the  asperities  of  his  situation.  They  be- 
came his  solace  under  the  frowns  of  the 
world,  and  the  staff  of  his  old  age.  Dis- 
ciplined in  the  school  of  affliction,  he  had 
been  taught  submission  to  the  hand  that 
inflicted  it ;  and  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  a  conscientious  adherence  to 
the  path  of  duty,  he  made  them  a  motive 
for  vigilance,  and  frequent  self-examina- 
tion. In  one  of  his  latest  publications, 
he  says,  '  I  know  not  whether  of  the  two 
is  most  difficult,  in  the  course  of  a  Chris- 
tian's life,  to  Uve  well  or  to  die  well.'  In 
a  former  work,  he  has  the  following  re- 
flections suggested  by  a  future  state.  *  I 
believe  nothing  would  contribute  more  to 
make  us  good  christians,  than  to  be  able 
to  look  upon  all  things,  causes,  and  persons 
here,  witti  the  same  eyes  as  we  do  when 
we  are  looking  into  eternity.  Death  sets 
all  in  a  clear  light;  and  when  a  man  is,  as 
it  were,  in  the  very  boat,  pushing  off  from 
the  shore  of  the  world,  his  last  views  of  it 
being  abstracted  from  interests,  hopes,  or 
wishes,  and  influenced  by  the  near  view 
of  the  foture  state,  must  be  clear,  unbiassed, 
and  impartial.'  With  a  mind  elevated 
above  the  grovelling  pursuits  of  the  mere 
worldling,  and  steadily  fixed  upon  the 
scenes  that  were  opening  to  him  as  he  ap- 
proached the  boundaries  of  time,  De  Foe 
could  not  be  unprepared  for  the  change 
that  was  to  separate  him  from  his  dearest 
connexions.  The  time  of  his  death  has 
been  variously  stated ;  but  it  took  place 
upon  the  24th  of  April,  1731,  when  he  was 
about  seventy  years  of  age." 


Shall  I,  who,  some  few  years  ago,  was  less 
Than  worm  or  mite,  or  shadow  can  express, 
Was  nothing,  shall  I  live,  when  every  fire 
And  every  star  shall  languish  and  expire  ? 
When  earth  's  no  more,  shall  I  survive  above. 
And  through  the  radiant  files  of  Angels  move  1 
Or,  as  before  the  throne  of  God  I  stand. 
See  new  worlds  rolling  from  His  spacious  hand. 
Where  our  adventures  shall  perhaps  be  taught, 
As  we  now  tell  how  Michael  sung  or  fought  ? 
All  that  has  being  in  full  concert  join, 
And  celebrate  the  depths  of  Love  Divine. 


Tomg. 
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April  26.     Day  breaks     ...     2  23 
Sun  rises  ....     4  46 
—  sets     .     .     .     .     7  14 
Twilight  ends      .     .     9  37 
Chequered  daifocbl  flowers. 
Cowslip,  or  pagel,  abuTidamly  in  flower. 
This  is  called  coTflralip  day  ;  and  village 
girls  gather  the  flowers  for  garluitds. 


'  aprd  27. 

The  OECHtsTRA — A  Lent  lNTERLrt>E. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

What  droppings  in  there  are  of  musical 
personages,  voeal  and  instrumental  1  How 
iliey  succeed  e^ch  othtr!  the  solo  and 
concerto  performers  waiting;  their  ap- 
pointed time  to  be  ushered  by  polite 
iiandiiig  and  recuml>erit  smiles.  IIow 
dissimilar  in  contour,  age,  atid  siie  I 

To  an  impatient  and  refined  ear  the 
tuning  is  dissonant;  but  to  an  imaginative 
taste  t^ie  high  leapings  of  the  smallest 
Btfings,  treble  pipes,  tubular  squeaking:, 
daep  rumbling  of  the  screwed  skins — the 
blast  of  brass,  the  low  bass  notes,  are  at 
once  so  mingled  in  indescribable  motion, 
as  to  eflect  a  more  unique  and  non syl- 
labled inloaation  than  the  best  composers 
have  produced,  and  all  with  a  view  to 
unj&on — the  production  of  harmoay  by 
discords. 

The  band  once  Mt  off,  the  conductor 
leads,  sometimes  at  a  rapid,  and  sometimes 
a  slow  pace ;  some  hold  on,  some  liold  off, 
some  res!  against  the  bar^  with  breathless 
care,  ready  to  start  again,  give  chase,  re- 
lief, or  swell,  as  the  notes  prescribe.  Feet 
corresjioad  wiih  heads,  elbows  with  fin- 
gers, eyes  with  scores,  gamuts,  and 
themes.  If  some  brows  are  knit  and 
features  distorted  while  diarmingihe  audi- 
tory, others  are  smooth  and  calm  aa  the 
unruflled  waters  of  summer.  Their  smiles 
are  as  the  rays  of  the  tones,  reflected  on 
admiring  and  sympathising  listener^;, 
whose  spirits  inhale  the  sweetness  of  the 
melody* 

A  peep  at  an  orchestra  is  irresistibly 
drolL  In  spite  of  subdued  feelings,  and 
of  a  nature  kmd  to  all  science,  the  as* 
semblage  of  vocalists,  with  voices  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch,  arms  lixed  to  the 
firmest  purpose,  the  war  of  strings,  car- 
nage of  rosin,  escape  of  air,  crashes  of 
sound,  and  earnestness  of  all  engaged  in 
the  conflict^  is  to  me  immeasurably 
huroorous. 

Ad  orchestra,  like  "  Quarle's  Em- 


blems/* is  emblematical.  The  foodnes* 
of  childhood  js  imaged  by  the  love  of  j 
simple  melody  and  pretty  cadences — the  [ 
enamoured  passions  of  youih  by  tbt  i 
confident  and  skilful  use  of  the  instni- 
ments — the  stale  of  manhood  by  the  full  j 
diapason. 

X  H.  Frwr, 


h,  in* 

Aitr'U  27.  Day  breaks  ...  2  20 
Sun  rises  ....  4  44 
—  sets     .     .     :     .     7   16 

TwiliEht  ends     .     .     9  40 
Bell-shaped  squil  flowers. 
Centianella  abundantly  in  flower- 
Yellow  gorse  in  full  flower. 


mm  28. 

On   the   28th  of  ApriU    1738»  Shak- j 
spcare^s    (raged y   of  Julius    Cffisar   m 
performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  subscription  for  a  \ 
monument   to   his   memory,   which   was 
afterwards  erected  in  Weslmmster  Abbey. 

The  flrst   collection    of  anecdotes  of 
English   composition   is    ''  Shakspeare^a  ' 
Jest  Book,"  an  elegant  reprint,  by  Samuel 
Weller  Singer^  esq.,  of  three  tracts,  con- 
taining^ 

1.  "The  Hundred  Merry  Tales,''  1557. 1 
It  is  to  this  book  lliat  Beatrice  aUude% 
when  she  ajiks  Benedict,  *'  Will  you  ielH 
me  who  ioid  you  thai   I  was  disdainful,  | 
and  that  I  had  my  good  wit  out  of  the 
hundred  merry  tales  V* 

2.  **  Tales  and  Quicke  Answeres^  Teiy 
mery,  and  pleasant  to  rede/'  1556,  It 
contains  114  tales. 

3.  "  IVIery  tales,  Wittie  Questions,  and 
Quicke  Answeres,  very  pleasant  to  be 
redde.  1567.'*  This  collection  is  alluded 
to  by  sir  John  Harrington,  in  bis  *'  Ulysse* 
upon  Ajax/*  where  he  says,  **  Lege  the 
boke  of  M  ery  Tales.'*  The  generaJ  design 
of  the  book  is  to  expose  the  friars,  who 
preached  against  Erasmus  as  a  heretic, 
including,  however,  some  of  no  particular 
bent. 

It  is  imagined,  on  the  presumed  internal 
evidence  of  the  two  following  passages  from 
Shakspeare's  sonnets,  that  he  was  lame. 

&niwi37. 
8o  then  I  am  fictt  Imnt,  poor,  nor  de«pii*d 

Willi «t  that  thi^  tthmdow  doth  tnch  subttutra 

That  I  in  thy  i\bundukc«  am  tuHic'cf, 
And  by  a  pan  of  nil  tby  (lory  live. 
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Say  that  thou  didtt  forsake  me  for  eome  fault. 

And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence : 
Speak  of  ay  Immenen,  and  I  itraight  will  halt, 
.    Against  thy  reatont  making  no  defence. 


h.  m. 

April  2B,    Daybreaks    ...    2  17 

Sun  rises  ....     4  43 

—  sets     ....     7  17 

Twilight  ends     .     .     9  43 

Creeping   crowfoot  appears  here  and 

^ere. 

HeSge  mustard  flowers. 
Many  apple  trees  in  blossom. 

atyril  29. 

On  the  39th  of  April,  1652,  Mr.  Evelvn 
obsenres,  in  bis  diary, — "  Was  that  cele- 
biated  eclipse  of  the  sun,  so  much  threat- 
ened bf  the  astrologers,  and  which  had 
no  exceedingly  alanned  the  whole  nation, 
that  hanlly  any  on^  would  work,  nor  stir 
out  of  their  hou«es.  So  ridiculously  were 
tbey  abuied  by  ignorant  and  knavish  star- 
gazeit.^ 


A  Love  Somg. 
Pack  dondi  away,  and  welcome  day. 
With  night  we  banish  torrow ; 
Sweet  air  blow  %6St,  mount  lark  aloft, 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Wl^  from  the  wind  to  pleaso  her  mind, 
IVolea  ff^om  the  lark  111  borrow : 
Bird,  prone  thy  wing,  nightingale  ting. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
To  giva  my  love  good  morrow, 
Notes  ^m  them  all  I'll  borrow. 
Wake  from  thy  nett,  robin-red-breaat. 
Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  : 
And  from  each  bill  let  music  shrill  ] 
Give  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
Black-bard  and  thrush,  in  every  bush,' 
Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow. 
Ton  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves. 
Sing  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow. 

Tfiot.  Heytuoody  1638. 


h.  m. 

prU  29.    Daybreaks    .    . 

.     2  13 

Sun  rises  .     .    . 

.     4  41 

—  sets    .     .     . 

.     7  19 

Twilight  ends     . 

.     9  47 

Soft  cranebill  flowers. 

Herb  Robert  flowers. 

Dalibarda  flowers. 

The  Meadows  in  Spring. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 
These  verses  are  in  the  old  style ;  rather 
homely   in  expression;   but  I   honestly 
profess  to  stick  more  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  old  poets  than  the  modern^  and  to 
love  the  philosophical  good  humor  of  our 
old  writers  more  than  the  sickly  melan- 
choly of  the  Byronian  wits.    If  my  verses 
be  not  good,  they  are  good  humored,  and 
that  is  something. 
'Tis  a  sad  sight' 

To  see  the  year  dying ; 
When  autumn's  last  wind 

Sets  the  yellow  wood  sighing  ; 
Sighing,  oh  sighing ! 

When  such  a  time  cometh, 

I  do  retire 
Into  an  old  room. 

Beside  a  bright  fire  ;* 
Qh  !  pile  a  bright  fire' ! 

And  there  I  tit 

Rsading  old  things 
Of  knighu  and  ladies. 

While  the  wind  sings  : 
Oh  1  drearily  sings  I 

I  never  look  ovt. 

Nor  attend  to  the  blast ; 
For,  all  to  be  seen, 

Is  the  leaves  falling  fast : 
Falling,  falling  I 

But,  close  at  the  hearth. 

Like  a  cricket,  sit  I ; 
Reading  of  summer 

And  chivalry : 
Gallant  chivalry  I 

Then,  with  an  old  friend, 

I  talk  of  OUT  youth  ; 
How  'twas  gladsome,  but  often 

Foolish,  forsooth ;' 

But  gladsome,  gladsome ! 

Or,  to  get  merry. 

We  sing  an  old  riiyme 
That  made  the  wood  ring  again 

In  summer  time  : 
Sweet  summer  time ! 

Then  Uke  we  to  smoking. 

Silent  and  snug : 
"Nought  passes  between  as. 

Save  a  brown  jug ; 
Sometimes  1 


And  sometimes  a  tear 
Will  rise  in  each  eye. 

Seeing  the  two  old  friends. 
So  merrily  ^ 

Sv  ..lenfly ! 


&n 
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And  «re  lo  bed 

Go  we,  go  we, 
Dowa  by  ifat)  ashei 

We  kDcel  uu  tbe  knee  * 
Praying,  praying  ! 
Thni  then  live  I, 

Tillp  breaking  the  gloom 
Of  winter,  the  bold  sua 

Is  with  mc  in  the  room  ! 
Sbmjng,  sbiniDg ! 
Then  the  rloufis  purt, 

Swallows  MariDg  between  : 
Tbe  ftpring  ii  a,wake» 

And  the  ine»Jowf  an  greeiia''- 
I  jump  up  like  mnid  ; 

Break  the  (4d  pipe  in  twaja  ^ 
And  away  to  the  meadows. 

The  meaduwA  again  I 

Epsilow, 


A  Fa  IE  AND  Happy  Miukmaih 

Is  a  coimtry  wench^  thai  is  so  far  from 
making  herself  beautiful  by  an,  that  one 
lcK>k  of  hers  h  able  to^pui  all  face- physic 
out  of  countenance,  she  knows  a  fair 
look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  com un end 
virluej  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  hm 
excellencies  stand  in  her  so  silently,  as  if 
they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her 
knowledge,  Tlie  lining  of  her  apparel, 
which  is  herself,  is  far  bt^tter  thao  outlaid es 
of  tissue  ;  for,  though  slie  be  not  arrayed 
io  the  spoil  of  the  a  ilk  worm,  she  is  decked 
in  innocence,  a  far  better  wearing.  She 
doth  not,  with  lying  loog  io  bed,  spoil 
both  her  complexion  and  conditions ; 
naiure  hath  taught  her,  too  immoderate 
sleep  is  rusit  to  the  soul ;  she  riseSi  there- 
fore,  with  chanticlere,  her  dame's  cock, 
and  at  night  makes  the  lumb  her  curfew. 
In  milking  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats 
through  her  fingers,  it  seems  that  so  sweet 
a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or 
sweater  ;  lor  never  came  ahoond-glove  or 
aromatic  ointment  on  her  palm  to  taint  it. 
Tbe  golden  ears  of  corn  fall  and  kiss  her 
fieet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished 
lo  be  I>ound  and  ted  prisoners  by  the  same 
hand  that  felled  tbetn.  Her  breath  is  her 
own,  which  scents  all  the  year  lontr  of 
June,  like  a  new-made  hay-cock.  She 
makes  her  hand  hard  with  labor,  and  her 
heart  soft  wiih  pity  ;  and,  when  winter 
tvenings  fall  early,  sittiog  at  her  merry 
wheel,  she  siBgs  deBance  lo  the  wheel  of 
fortune.  She  doth  all  things  with  so 
sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will  not 
su0er  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  lo  do 
well.  She  bestows  her  year's  wages  at  the 
next  hify  ind^  in  choosing  her  garments 


counts  no  bravery  in  the  world  like  de 
cency.    The  garden  and  bee-hive  arc  all 
her  physic  and  surgery^  and  she  lives  the 
longer  for  it*     She  dares  go  alone,  and 
unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and   fears 
manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  none 
yet,  to  say  truth,  she  is  never  alone,  but 
still  accompanied  with  old  songs,  bom 
thoughts,  and  prayers, but  short  ones; 
they  have  their  efficacy  in  that  tliey  are 
not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations. 
lastly,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste,  iliai 
dare  tell  ihem  ;  only  a  Friday's  dream 
all  her  superstition  ;  that  she  conceals  fc 
fear  of  anger.     Thus  lives  she,  and  all  h( 
care  is,  she  may  die  in  the  spring-time, 
have  store   of  flowers   stuck    upon    h 
winding-sheet.* 


I  all 
th« m 

nitS 

negH 

M 


If  men  did  but  know  what  f^icitf 
dwells  in  the  cottage  of  a  virtuous  i 
man, — how  sound  he  sleeps,  how  ejuiet  hjfl 
breast,  how  composed  his  mind,  bow  fr« 
from  care,  how  easy  his  provision,  hon 
healthy  his  morning,  how  sober  hrs  ntghfyl 
how  moist  his  mouth,  how  joyful  hii 
heart,  —  they  would  never  ad  mire  th 
noises,  the  diseases,  the  throng  of  pa«sion 
and  the  violence  of  unrratural  appetite 
that  611  the  houses  of  the  luxurious,  an 
the  hearts  of  the  ambitious.  —  Jb 
Taylor. 


SvN  Rise* 

Wlien  the  sun  approaches  towards  tbil 
gates  of  the  morning,  he  lint  opens  a  littte] 
eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirittl 
of  darkness,  and  gives  li^t  to  a  cock,  and'l 
calls  up  the  lark  to  matims,  and  bye- and-] 
bye  gilds  the  fringes  of  u  cloud,  and  peepsi 
over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out  hti f 
golden  horns  like  those  which  decked  th« 
brows  of  Mose^,  when  he  was  forced  to] 
wear  a  veiU  1>ecause  himself  had  seen  the  \ 
face  of  God  ;  and  still,  while  a  man  Lellg 
the  story,  the  sun  geu  up  higher,  till  h% 
shows  alull  fair  light,  and  a  face,  and  tbes  I 
he  shines  one  whole  day,  under  a  eloud  1 
often,  and  sometimes  weeping  great  and  j 
Uule  ahowers,  and  sets  quickly;  so  is  a] 
man's  reason  and  his  life. — Jeremy  Tayhr^ 


April  30.     Day  breaks    .     . 

Sun  rises  .     .     . 

^  sets     *     .     • 

Twilight  ends     . 

Tooshwort  flowers* 

Peerless  primrose  flowers. 

♦  Sir  T*  Overbury. 


h.  m. 
2  10 
4  39 
7  21 
(5  50 
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The  following  del ig! It fiii  verses  are  ren- 
dered very  cl6sely  into  our  language  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Rofvcoe,  from  ibe  old  German 
of  earl  Conratl  of  Kirchberg,  a   nnniie- 
singer  of  the  twelfLh  century-^ 
SoKO* 
May,  «wcet  M»y,  agnin  h  come. 
May  th»l  frem  the  land  from  gloom  ; 
Childrou,  children,  up,  and  sec 
All  her  itore*  of  joUUy  ! 
On  ib«  l&ugKing  hcUgcrow't  tide 
Ske  balh  tproad  her  ir(»asurcs  wi^  ; 
She  i»  in  the  green wi>od  sbade. 
Where  ibe  nighiin^i^ale  hath  niftde 
EvL*ry  brmnch  and  every  tree 
Ring  with  her  iwect  melody  ; 
Hill  and  dale  arc  May's  own  ircafiurea  ^ 
Youlhi  rcjoko  !   In  sportive  measiuea 
Sing  ye,  join  the  chorus  gay  ! 
Hail  lhi»  merry,  merry  May  1 
Jp  then,  children  F   wc  will  go 
Where  the  blooming  roaes  grow  j 
lu  a  joyful  company 
We  tLe  bunting  fiowers  will  see  : 
Up,  your  fettal  dress  prepare  t 
Where  gmy  heart*  are  meeting,  there 
May  hath  pleasures  most  Lnvidng* 
Heart  a.fid  sight  and  ear  dclightitig  ; 
Li«ien  to  the  birds'  tweet  aoog, 
Harlc !  how  aoft  it  Boats  along  : 
Courtly  datnea  !  otir  pteiaures  thsre  ; 
Kover  Aaw  I  May  so  fair  : 
Therefore  daocing  will  wc  go  j 
Youths  rejoice p  the  flow'rett  blow  ! 
Sing  ye !  join  iho  cbonis  gay  I 
Hall  this  inerfy,  merry  May  I 


* 


In  May  every  field  wilb  hedgerows  and 
bushes  ia  a  birdmeadow.  During  Ihe 
niiddle  and  latter  pari  of  the  vernal  sea- 
son the  business  of  nest-making  takes 
place,  and  the  first  broods  are  hatched, 
fledged,  and  fly  before  the  close  of  ihe 
period,  dyring  which  time  the  male  birds 
are  in  full  song*  Each  bird  ha^  a  noie  or 
a  modulfttion  of  notes  peculiar  to  him- 
self, vet  many  decidedly  imitate  the  notes 
of  others.  1  he  blackcap,  the  tbrusb,  and 
many  other  birds  mock  the  nightingale  ; 
and  hence,  in  the  north  and  west  of  Eng- 
land, where  nightingales  do  not  abound, 
the  note '^  of  these  mocking  songsters  is 
less  musical  and  less  varied.  To  note  the 
average  days  on  which  birds  arrive,  by 
listening  to  their  notes  as  well  as  by  seeing 
tbero,  is  a  very  pleasant  amusement  during 
tlie  bright  fine  weather  of  a  vernal  morn* 
iDg.  Tlie  cooing  of  Ihe  ringdove,  the 
wild  pigeon,  and  the  turtle,  is  character- 
istic of  the  spring  ;  but  the  great  mark  of 
the  rernal  season  it  the  well  known  $on{r 


of  the  cuckoo.  His  voice  is 
through  all  May ;  be  becomes  b<HUi%l 
and  sings  seldomer  in  the  solstitial  seft-i 
son  ;  before  the  commencement  of  iliel 
aestival  he  ceases  his  note,  and  emigrates*! 
Tiie  cuckoo  in  general  builds  no  nest,  but 
deposits  ber  solitary  egg  in  the  nest 
another  btrd,  generally  the  hedge  spj 
row's,  though  she  occasionally  resorts  \ 
that  of  the  water  wagtail,  titlark,  &c.,  r 
whom  the  egg  is  hatched.  Early  in 
season,  the  cuckoo  begins  with  the  inter 
of  a  minor  third  ;  the  bird  then  proce 
lo  a  major  ihird,  next  lo  a  fourth,  then  i 
fifth,  after  wbich  his  voice  breaks  oitt  with 
out  attaining  a  minor  siicth.  An  old  Nor 
folk  proverb  says. 

In  April  ihc  cutkoo  shows  kia  I  ill. 

In  May  he  sing,  night  and  day, 
•  In  June  he  changes  hb  mnej 

In  Jn\j  away  he  fly. 

In  Auguat  away  be  ronci* 

The  insects  of  the  vernal  season  are  nu 

merous,  and  there  are  certain  fine  days  in 

wbicl)  thousands  of  species  make  these 

first  appearance  together     The  early  snl- 

fjhur  butterfly,  which  is  the  first  in  th 
ast  season,  is  now  seen  every  fine  daf 
and  is  soon  followed  by  the  lortoiseshelf 
the  peacock,  and  lastly  by  the  white  cab 
bage  butterflies* 

During  Uie  vernal  season  the  march  { 
vegetation, the  d**veloproent  of  leaves  on  t* 
trees  and  the  flowering  of  plants,  is  rapid 
From  the  very  commencement  lo  the  endfl 
the  period,  some  new  flower  is  adde 
every  day.  Early  in  May  the  creep 
crowfoot  in  the  uplands,  and  ihe 
cups  in  the  low  meadows,  clothe  th«l 
with  a  brilliant  golden  yellow,  whtl 
other  places  on  shady  slopes,  and 
ground  over  which  the  trees  may  haf 
been  newly  felled,  the  field  hyacinlJ 
covers  the  whole  surface  with  its  rich  btn 
flowers;  the  meadow  lychnis  »uc 
until  all  are  cut  down  in  the  great  mowin 
of  meadow  hay*  During  this  period  tb 
banks  are  still  covered  with  primroses  ag 
violets,  and  here  and  there  with  ptleworli 
in  the  hedges  the  black  thorn  flrst,  and  afie 
wards  the  white  thorn,  blossom.  In  the  > 
chard  a  succession  of  blossoms  on  the  plug 
the  cherry,  the  pear,  and  the  apple  tre 
impart  unspeakable  beauty  to  the  seen 
The  husbandman  looks  with  aprospectif 
pleasure  at  these  promises  of  plenty  in  th 
orchard,  and  daily  tends  and  watches  T 
"setting"  of  the  fruiL 

The  gardeni*  teem  and  glow  wjih  ■ 
rieties  of  the  richest  flowen.    Tli«  brie 
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dtewnatliM  blue  of  the  G^BOglosfam  Om- 
ptudodes,  and  of  ibe  Veronica  Chamaed  rys, 
wfakli  ooYers  every  bank  in  May,  and  the 
blue  harebell,  ii  as  common  as  the  yellow 
cnowtfeot.  Early  in  the  month  the  standard 
tiilipe  are  in  fall  blow  and  exliibiting 
cverf  stripe,  tint,  and  variety  of  color. 
Towards  the  middle  of  (be  month  the  rich 
crimson  of  the  piony  and  the  bright  lig  it 
red  of  the  monkey  popjpy  come  into  blow 
at  nearly  the  same  time,  yet  there  are 
individoa]  plants  of  the  monkey  poppy 
which  alwi^  blow  a  month  later  tlian 
the  rest,  beginning  early  in  Jane,  and  con- 
tinning  far  into  Umb  solstitial  season.  The 
yoang  plants  propagated  from  these  do 
the  same,  and  may  be  called  a  permanent 
variety,  belo^ing  to  the  solstitial  instead 
of  the  vernal  Flora,  and  vies  with  the  com- 
mon garden  poppy,  a  fine  ornament  of  the 
summer  solstice.  The  yellow  poppy 
now  flowers  fully,  and  continues  to  blow 
sparingly  all  the  sommer. 

E'en  rcHtdf,  where  danger  koarly  comee^ 
Are  not  wHlumt  tea  purple  blooms, 
Wkoie  leaves,  with  threat'ning  thistles  round 
Tbick  set,  that  have  no  strengUi  to  wound. 
Shrink  into  childhood's  eager  hold 
Like  hair ;  aud,  with  itt  eye  of  gold 
And  scarlet-starry  poinU  of  flowers. 
Pimpernel ,  dreading  nighu  and  showers. 
Oft  called  ^  the  Shepherd's.  Weather-glass/' 
That  sleeps  till  suns  have  dried  the  grass. 
Then  wakes,  and  spreads  its  creeping  bloom 
Till  clouds  with  threatening  shadows  come — 
Then  dose  it  shuts  to  sleep  again : 
Which  weeders  see,  and  talk  of  rain  ; 
And  boys,  that  mark  them  shut  so  soon. 
Gall  "  John  that  goes  to  bed  at  noon :  " 
And  fumitory  too— a  name 
That  superstition  holds  to  fame — 
Whose  red  and  purple  mottled  flowers 
Ara  cropped  by  maids  in  weeding  hoars. 
To  boil  in  water,  milk,  and  whey. 
For  washes  on  a  holiday. 
To  make  their  beauty  fair  and  sleek. 
And  scare  the  tan  from  summer's  cheek ; 
And  Hmple  small  "  Forget-me-not," 
Byed  with  a  pin's 'hesd  yellow  spot 
I'  the  middle  of  its  tender  blue. 
That  gains  flrpm  poeU  notice  due : — 
These  flowers,  that  toil  by  crowds  destroys. 
Bobbing  them  of  their  lowly  joys. 
Had  nMt  the  May  with  hopes  as  sweet 
•As  thoso  her  sons  in  gardens  meet; 
And  oft  the  dame  will  £eel  inclined. 
As  childhood's  memory  comes  to  mind. 
To  torn  her  hook  awsy,  and  spare 
The  blooms  it  loved  to  gather  there  ! 

Oart, 

•  Jh.  T.  Forstcr,  Ency.  of  Na*.  Phenomena. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  vernal  season 
the  weather  gets  wanner,  and  is  generally 
fine  and  dry,  or  else  refreshed  by  showers ; 
it  is,  however,  seldom  hotter  than  what 
may  be  called  temperate,  and  tlie  nights, 
when  the  wind  is  northerly,  are  still  cold. 
The  blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees  gradually 
go  off,  the  grass  in  the  meadows  gets  high, 
and  partially  obscures  the  yellow  ranun- 
culi which  decorated  them  in  spring,  and 
by  the  first  week  in  June  the  setting  in  of 
the  solstitial  season  is  manifest  by  tlie 
blowing  of  a  new  set  of  plants  and  the  ab- 
sence of  dark  night.* 

AUMEMTARY    CALENDAR. 

Turtle,  the  great  West  Indian  luxury, 
generally  arrives  about  the  latter  end  of 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  though 
from  the  uncertainties  of  a  sea  voyage  no 
exact  period  for  its  first  appearance  can  be 
fixed.  In  1814  it  was  so  unusually  late 
that  at  the  magnificent  banquet  given  in 
Guildhall  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  there  was  no  turtle  to  be  had.  A 
8tf|>ply  was  announced  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  very  day,  but  as  this  civic  dignitary, 
like  other  great  personages,  xequires  much 
time  to  dress,  ne  could  not  possibly  be 
present  on  the  occasion.  Great  was  the 
disappointment  of  the  corporation.  An 
alderman  might  have  apostrophised  with 
as  much  fervor  as  Macbeth  did  on  the 
absence  of  Banquo  at  supper,  and  with 
more  sincerity- 
Here  had  we  now  our  table's  honor  roofd. 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  oar  turtle  present. 

Consolation,  however,  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  salisfiactory  assurance  that 
the  arrival  of  the  long-expected  guest, 
after  he  had  braved  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
would  aflford  another  festival,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  welcoming,  and  behold- 
iojr  him  in  all  his  glory. 

The  weight  of  a  turtle  varies  from 
thirty  to  500  or  600  pounds,  and  the 
price  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  lb.  Tlie 
cooking  is  generally  performed  by  a  pro- 
fessed "  artist,"  whose  fee  is  from  one  to 
two  guineas.  Epicures  of  note  have  been 
known  to  prefer  it  cut  into  steaks  and 
broiled,  to  be  eaten  with  melted  butter, 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  a  Seville 
orange,  and  say  that  the  flesh  thus  simply 
dressed  retains  more  of  its  true  flavor 
than  when  made  into  callipash  and  cal- 
lipoe. 


Criir$  hca'lf  \\hich  is  £usce|»1Jl)te  of 
as  many  culinary  operations  as  ilie  liead 
of  afi  ingenious  cook  cun  devise,  forms  tlip 
basiM  of  a  soup  caltetl  mock-turtle,  an<),  in 
cases  of  emergency,  may  senre  as  nn  axig- 
menltilive  ingredient  to  real  turtle  soup, 

Uuvk  venial  I  is  now  intruduL'ed  at  po- 
lite tiibles,  ami  conlinu^s  in  jseaswn  until 
tlie  end  of  ISeplember,  Tiie  price  of  a 
prime  hiiuiich  is  from  three  to  five  guineas. 
Die  next  best  join!  is  lh«  neck,  wliich  is 
pioporiionably  lowtjr  in  value.  The 
shoulders^  breast,  and  scr»gs,  generally 
feteb  from  ten  to  fourteen  pence  a  ]>oini«i. 
Forest  venison  is  Uie  imialle^t  Lind  finest 
liavoied.  In  *he  ckoice  of  tins  ricli 
m«*al  llie  principal  criterion  i.<t  the  fat, 
vvliicU  in  a  yonng  buck  will  be  thiek^ 
bright^  and  clear,  tlie  cleft  smootli  and 
close  :  a  wide  tou^b  cleft  denotes  ag«'. 

Salmon,  sturgeon,  lobsters,  tiirbot,  bail- 
dock,  eels,  and  wbitings,  as  well  us  crabs, 
prawns,  and  sbrimps,  conlmue  generally 
flirougb  the  summer  season.  After  tbc 
close  of  this  niontb^  the  John  dory  and 
the  jfurnet  are  no  longer  aclmissible.  In 
addition  to  eels,  cat|),  tench,  and  jierch, 
the  prince  of  fresh-water  fisli,  the  trdul, 
is  produced,  and  fornts  a  very  (ikvoniu 
repast  during  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer. 


^ 


SCASONAIILC,   1*£RUit^S  — 

An  old  Hebrew  suys,  **  Every  man  of  un- 
derstanding knowetli  witidom,'*  and  '*  tliey 
lUal  were  of  understanding  in  savings  be- 
came siko  wise  tb  em  selves,  an  J  poured 
foilli  exquisite  parables," 

Among  tbe  sayings  and  counsels  of 
this  ancient  writer,  he  adviset  to  "  refrain 
lliy?^elf  from  thine  appetites"  and  be  belps 
a  man  wlio  is  "given  to  a]ipetite,**  witlj  u 
reason  or  two — **  If  tbou  v^tve^t  ihy  soul 
the  desires  that  please  her,  she  will  muke 
lliee  n.  laugh  in g-stoik  to  thine  enemies 
tltal  maligj*  thee.  —  Take  not  pleasure  in 
much  i;ixk1  tlieer,  neither  be  lied  to  the 
ex^iense  thereof. — Be  not  made  a  beg- 
gar by  banqueting  upon  borrowing,  when 
tJkou  hast  nothmg  in  thy  purse ;  for  tliou 
sliall  lie  in  wait  for  thme  own  life^  and  be 
talked  on/' 

There  is  much^  and  better  roalter^  to  the 
purpose,  in  ibe  Book  with  which  the  pre- 
cedmg  writer's  work  is  occasionally  bound* 

VcccTAiiLK  G4iit}£N  DiRKcronr. 

Saw 
Indian  corn,  die  dwnrf  variety,  as  early 
in  the  month  as  possible ;  dwarf  kidney 


:■ 
I 


beans,  for  a  full  crop,  about  the  first  week, 
and  aj2:am  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Scarlet  and  white  runners,  either  in 
drill  or  seed  beds;  in  the  second  week. 

Peas  and  beans  for  succession  crops,  as  ^h 
the  earlier  sowings  appear  above  ground.^^^ 

iJarrolii>  for  drawing  young ;  once  or^^ 
Iwice, 

nrocoli,  purpk  caps,  for  autumnal 
supply  ;  in  the  third  or  fourth  week.  i 

Portsmouth,  white  and  puqjle,  for  ll*^ 
following  spring; ;  in  the  first  week. 

BortKTole,  Brutisefs  sprouu,    and  smy 
of  the  brassica  iribe^  for  sttccession  crojis;.^ 
during  the  month. 

Turnip,  the  Dulcli,  wid  Swedish  ;  owMi 
or  twice.  I 

Cucumbers,  either  for  picklers  or  fof 
late  supply  ;  about  the  secund  week. 

Onions,  for  dritwing  while  younf;,  or 
for  bulbs,  to  plant  in  the  spring;  in  llie 
third  week, 

l^^ltuce,  the  coss  or  capuchin^  ftw  s 
lads  ;  at  any  lime. 

Scorzonera,  salsafy,  skinret;  in  tlie  (Vifll 
i>r  second  week. 

Pitmi 

Potatoes,  the  winter  main  cropij 
tbroughout  tlie  month. 

Trunspiarti 

Cabbages    from    the  seed    beds;   aii4l 
cauliflowers. 

Celery  into  luirsery  rows,  or  some 
the  strongest  plants  into  tJie  tmal  trenche 
fur   early   autumoal  use;    in  the   fourll 
week . 

Attend  to  regularity,  ofder,  and  nca^ 
ness* 


Ffitapk  on  a  Gtirdcmr, 

HoDratli  ihi*  ftod  an  hotic»t  gardcnvr^t  \miA, 
Wha  long  was  thought  the  liilfp  of  hk  lr«4e  ; 
A  tife  t>f  ni«ny  yenn  to  him  was  known* 
But  now  lie*«  wTtheiM  lik«  •  ret«  o*CfUow«* 
Likp  ft  tr*n»plADtcd  fiowc-r  b«  ih»  hii  dooMi^.  | 
Fading  in  ihi»  WQrltl,  in  the  next  to  bloom* 


veaif  I 


In  a  garden  there  is  always  something] 
required  to  be  done,  which^  in  the  doing«i 
tendeth  to  compose  the  mind,  if  it  be  lur* 
moiled  ;  or  affordetli  pastime,  if  it  be  we 
of  calmness.  Therefore  it  is  that  tlfe*  1 
ainess  of  a  garden  is  a  quiet  and  pletMUiii 
recreation  to  all  who  are  over-lati|pie<ll 
with  thought,  or  disturbed  with  the  ciu«ij 
of  llie  world  ;  and  hence  the  wtsesU 
in  human  aff,iirs,  and  the  best  T 
to  mankind,  have  in  the  ending 
sought  gardening  as  a  solace. 
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THE  CAIX  OF  THE  MAY. 
Arae,  ye  true  lovers, jirise !     Of  your  love 
llrink  only,  and  let  the  glad  spirits  be  gay  : 
This  bright  month  of  May,  from  your  bosoms  remove 
Every  care-bringing  thought,  nor  permit  it  to  slay. 
Be  joyful,  be  faithful :  never  allowing 
One  bitter  remembrance  the  joys  to  outweigh 
Of  those  sweet  recollections  the  season^s  bestowing ; 
Tis  the  mandate  of  love, -and  the  claim  of  the  May. 
Then  look  to  yourselves,  those  glad  pleasures  enjoying 
In  the  hearts  of  the  good  that  may  blamelessly  stay  ; 
To  smile,  and  to  sport,  and  to  sing,  none  denying, 
While  grief  takes  his  flight  from  your  spirits  to-day ; 
ArrayM  in  the  ^reeh  festive  robe  of  the  ssaion. 
At  the  feast  quick  and  ready  the  fair  to  obey. 
Each  true  to  nis  vows,  never  dreaming  of  treason ; 


HTis  the  mandate  of  love,  and  the  call  of  the  Mav 

u 


'hrUtiw;  de  Pisatu 


ltt«V  1. 

May  Day. 

In  Shakspeare^s  phiy  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
tliere  is  a  grand  procession  to  the  christen- 
ing of  the  urincess  Elizabeth.  The  ap- 
proach of  tne  pageant  attracts  into  the 
palace  yard  a  multitude,  who  are  desirous 
of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  spectacle : 
their  noise  and  tumult  distract  the  porter 
at  tlie  palace  gate — *'an  army  cannot  rule 
'em  *• — he  scolds  and  rates  in  vain ;  and 
his  man  says  to  him 

Pray,  nr,  be  patient ;  *lis  m  much  impotnilHo 
(^ Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with 

cannons) 
To  scatter  em,  m  'tis  to  make  *em  sleep 
On  Maj  daj  morning  ;  which  will  never  be. 

It  were  needless  to  require  evidence  be- 
yond tliis  record,  by  our  great  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  that  our  ancestors 
rosc^op  earlj,  to  dbtcrve 

The  rite  of  Maj» 
There  is  ^  more  matter  for  a  May-morn- 
ing," and  the  af^erpart  of  a  good  **  May- 
day," in  our  old  chroniclers  and  best 
poets,  than  could  be  compressed  into 
such  a  volume  as  this.  Great  were  the 
assemblages  and  outgoings  from  the  city, 

on  a  May-daj  morning  to  fetch  in  May. 
>  More  than  130  columns,  and  fourteen 

engravings,  describe  and  illustrate  this 
festival  in  the  Every^Doy  Book  and  Tabic 
Bookf  and  yet  there  still  remail^some 
seasonable  information  concerning  May- 
day merriments  aiid  usages. 


Olaufl  Magnus,  who  wrote  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  relates  that  the  southern 


Swedes  and  Goths,  that  are  very  far  from 
the  Pule,  have  a  custom,  that  on  the  fin  t 
day  of  May,  when  the  sun  is  in  Taurus, 
there  should  be  two  horse  troops  ap- 
pointed of  young  and  lusty  men,  as  if 
they  were  to  tight  some  hard  conflict.  One 
of  these  is  led  on  by  a  captain,  chosen  by 
lot,  who  lias  the  name  and  habit  of  win- 
ter. He  is  clothed  with  divers  skins,  and 
armed  with  tire-forks;  and  casting  about 
snow-balls  and  pieces  of  ice,  that  he  may 
prolong  the  cold,  he  rides  up  and  down 
m  triumph,  and  he  shows  and  makes 
himself  the  harder,  the  more  the  icicles 
seem  to  hang  from  their  stoves.  The  chief- 
tain of  the  other  troop  is  for  summer,  and 
is  called  captain  Florin,  and  is  clothed 
with  green  boughs  and  leaves,  and  sum- 
mer garments  that  are  not  very  strong. 
Both  these  ride  from  the  fields  into  the 
city,  from  divers  places,  one  after  anotlier, 
and  with  their  fire-spears  they  fight,  and 
make  a  public  show,  that  summer  hath 
conquered  winter. 

Both  sides  striving  to  get  the  victory, 
tliat  side  more  forcibly  assaults  the  other 
which  on  tfiat  day  seems  to  borrow  more 
force  from  the  air,  whether  temperate  or 
sharp.  If  the  winter  yet  breathes  frost, 
they  lay  aside  their  spears,  and,  riding  up 
and  down,  cast  about  upon  the  spectators 
ashes  mingled  with  live  sparks  of  nre  taken 
from  the  graves,  or  from  the  altar;  and 
they  who  in  the  same  dress  and  habit  are 
auxiliary  troops  cast  fire-balls  from  their 
horses.  Summer,  with  his  band  of  horse, 
shows  openly  his  boughs  of  birch,  or  tiei- 
tree,  which  are  made  green  long  before  by 
art,  as  by  the  heat  of  their  stoves  tfn<l 
watering  them,  and  privately  hrou-jht  in  as 
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if  they  newly  came  ftom  ihe  wood.  But, 
because  Nature  is  ihus  defrauded,  thos« 
that  fight  for  winter  press  on  the  more, 
tiaal  the  victory  may  not  b€  got  by  fraud ; 
yet  the  sentence  is  given  for  summer  by 
the  favorable  judj^menl  of  the  people,  who 
are  unwilling  to  endure  the  starp  rigor  of 
winter  any  longer ;  and  so  lummer  gets  tlie 
vkrory  with  the  geneial  applause  of  ihtm 
all,  and  he  makes  a  gallant  feast  for  his  com- 
pany, and  conftrma  it  by  <3rinking  cufia, 
which  he  could  scarcely  win  with  spears. 
This  sport  is  spoken  of  by  Glaus  Mu^- 
nus  as  **  the  custom  of  driving  away  the 
winter,  and  receiving  of  summer." 


Our  neighbours  of  France  were  great 
observers  of  May-day.  In  the  Journal  of 
Charletf  VL,  who  commenced  his  reign  in 
1380,  it  is  recorded  tlrat  the  ''  May*'  plant- 
ed annually  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  was 
cut  from  the  Bo  is  de  Boulogne,  a  wood 
in  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  first  race, 
when  they  dwelt  in  tbe  palace  of  Clichy, 
were  accustomed  to  sporty  and  in  which 
the  troops  of  Charles  X.  bivouacked  the 
night  before  his  departure  into  exile  from 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud, 


^ 


I 


In  1449  the  fraternity  of  masler  t^old- 
smiths  of  Paris  agreed^  as  an  act  of  devo- 
tion, to  present,  annually,  iu  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  to  llie  Virgin,  on  the  first 
of  JMay,  at  midnight,  a  **  May,"  or  Jtay- 
bough,  before  the  principal  door  of  ih^ 
church  of  Noire  Dame,  lliey  elected  a 
prince  for  one  year  only,  who  was  to  ^cliltj 
the  expenses  of  the  **  May/' 

The  *'  May*'  was  placed  on  a  pillar,  or 
shrine,  in  the  form  of  a  tabernacle,  in  the 
several  faces  of  which  were  small  niche*, 
occupied  by  different  figrures  of  silk,  gold, 
and  silver,  representing  certain  histories, 
and  below  them  were  eiplanatory  itiscrip- 
lions  in  French  verse.  The  **  May" 
reitiained  at  the  great  door  from  midnight 
till  after  vespers  the  next  day,  when  it 
was  transported,  together  with  the  pillar^ 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin*  neaj-  the 
choir,  and  the  old  "  May"  of  the  preced- 
ing year  was  removed  into  the  chapel  of 
St.  Anne,  to  be  kept  there  also  a  year* 
Tliis  ceremony  was  regularly  observed  till 
1607,  when  the  goldsmiths  presented  to 
the  church  a  triangular  tabernacle  of  wood, 
very  curiously  wrought,  ui  which  thtee 
paint  in  ga  were  enclosed  ;  these  paintings 
were   presented   and   changed   annually, 


instead  of  the  *'  May,**  and  the  old  oni 

hung  up  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne.* 

In  the  Eitrt/  Dujt/  Book  there  is  Slow's 
ample  account  of  *'  111  May  Duy»"  or  th 
rising  of  the  London  'preutices  into  fat^ 
fray,  on  May-day,  i5 17,  which  occasion* 
the  setting  up  of  that  great  May-pole, 
"  shaft/*  fjom  which  the  adjoiuing  paxis 
and  church  of  St.  Andrew  were  called 
Andrew  Undershafl.  It  appears  from  tli 
following  ballad^  that,  tq  prevent  a  simila 
occurrence  by  reason  of  the  great  crowd 
on  the  festiiTiil,  ihe  old  armed  watch 
the  tiiy  wns  thenceforth  set  up  on  M^f 
eve.  On  account  of  the  former  popularil 
of  this  almost  forgotten  **  garland,"  H  1 
here  inserted  verbatim. 

Tag  Stoey  Of  [Lt  Mat  Day,  m  the 
0/  ftinff  Henht  fAtf  Eighth,  and  whg  U 
KO  calUd ;  and  ho%e  Qtte^n  Katu  V.  KI  N  i: 
thr  Uv€*  of  ima  thotisttttd  Lo  mhjN   Appn 
ticeg^ — ^To  the  Tune  of  Eaes  Good  Nights, 

PeruH  the  stories  of  tbia  land, 

Antl  with  adviseroent  mftrk  the  same. 

And!  yoa  ih&U  ju«tly  uaderttaad 

How  111  May  Day  first  got  tho  namr, 

Ft>r  when  king  Henry  th'  eighth  did  nt^n^ 
A  ad  rul*d  our  famoua  kingdom  hcrc^ 

Hi*  Toyal  queen  he  had  from  Spaia, 
With  whom  he  liv'd  full  muiy  a  year. 

Qtiecu  KBtherioo  nani'd,  ai  starie4  vtU, 

Sooiti  time  bis  elder  brotbcr'i  wife  ; 
By  which  utilawful  mmmagc  fell 

An  end  1  CM.  trouble  during  life  ; 
Uut  uurh  kind  love  he  ftlill  concciv'd 

Of  his  fair  i^ui?cd,  and  of  her  friendt, 
WLIch  being  by  Spain  and  Frane*  perceiv*| 

Their  journey «  fast  for  England  beii44« 
And  with  goo«l  leave  were  suffered 

Within  our  kingdom  here  to  «lay. 
Which  mull  tirade  made  victuali  dear. 

And  nil  things  else  from  day  to  day  j 
For  itrangert  then  did  to  intrvaae. 

By  rflKAon  of  king  Henry's  queen^ 
And  privilflg'd  iu  many  a  place 

To  dwoUj  a4  was  m  Londoa  tcca. 

Poor  tradesmen  had  small  dealing  then^ 

And  who  but  stranger*  bote  the  bell  T 
Which  wM  a  grief  to  Engluh  men. 

To  see  ibem  hem  in  London  dwell : 
Wherefore  (God* wot)  upon  May-«ve, 

The  'prtniices  a^uiaying  went. 
Who  made  th«  magistratci  believe^ 

At  q|^o  have  no  othtr  intent : 

Bat  such  a  May-game  it  was  know  a. 

As  liko  in  London  never  were; 
For  by  the  same  full  ntauy  a  one 

With  loss  of  Jifo  did  pay  full  deat : 
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For  thoMMidg  oune  with  Bilboe  bUde, 
At  with  an  anny  they  could  meet. 

And  Mch  a  bloody  tUaghter  mado 
Of  foreign  ttrangera  in  the  ttreet. 

That  all  theVhannelt  ran  with  blood. 

In  erery  atreet  where  they  rcoMunM  ; 
Tea,  overy  one  in  danger  stood » 

That  any  of  their  part  maintain'd : 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old,  the  yonng, 

Beyond  the  aeas  though  bom  and  bred. 
By  'prenticea  they  tuffei^d  wrong. 

When  armed  thus  they  gather'd  head. 

Such  mnltitndet  together  went. 

No- warlike  troopa  could  them  withstand. 
Nor  could  by  policy  prevent,   . 

What  they  by  foiee  thus  took  in  hand  : 
Till,  at  the  last,  king  Henry*s  power 

This  multitude  eacompass'd  round. 
Where,  with  the  strength  of  London^s  tower. 

They  were  by  feree  suppresa*d  and  bouud. 

And  hundreds  hanged  by  martial  law. 

On  sign-posts  at  their  masters'  doors. 
By  which  the  rest  were  kept  in  awe. 

And  frighted  from  such  loud  uproars  ; 
And  others  which  the  fact  repented 

(Two  thousand  'prentices  at  least) 
Were  all  unto  the  king  presented. 

As  mayor  and  magistrates  thought  best. 

With  two  and  two  together  tied. 

Through  Temple-bar  and  Strand  they  go. 
To  Westminster,  there  to  be  tried, 
'    With  ropes  about  their  necks  also  : 
But  such  a  cry  in  every  street. 

Till  then  was  never  heard  or  known. 
By  mothers  for  their  children  sweet, 

Unhappily  thus  overthrown; 

Whose  bitter  moans  and  sad  laments, 

PoseessM  the  court  with  trembling  fear  ; 
Whereat  the  queen  herself  relents, 

rhough  it  concern' d  her  country  dear  : 
What  if  (quoth  she)  by  Spanish  blood. 

Have  London's  stately  streets  been  wet. 
Vet  will  1  seek  this  country's  good. 

And  pardon  for  these  young  men  get ; 

Or  else  the  world  will  speak  of  me. 

And  say  queen  Katherine  was  unkind. 
And  judge  me  still  the  cause  to  bo. 

These  young  men  did  these  fortunes  find  : 
And  so,  disrob'd  from  rich  attires. 

With  hair  hang'd  down,  she  sadly  hies. 
And  of  her  gracious  lord  requires 

A  boon,  which  hardly  ho  denies. 

The  lives  (quoih  she)  of  all  the  blooms 

Yet  budding  green,  these  youths  I  crave  ; 
O  let  them  not  have  timeless  tombs. 

For  nature  longer  limiu  gave ; 
In  saying  so,  the  pearled  tears 

Fell  trickling  from  her  princely  eyes  ^ 
Whereat  his  gpntle  queen  he  cheers, 

j|j(d  says,  stajul  i^,  swoct  lady,  rise  j 


The  lives  of  them  I  freely  give. 

No  means  this  kindness  shall  debar. 
Thou  hast  thy  boon,  and  they  may  live 

To  serve  me  in  my  Bullcn  war : 
No  sooner  was  this  pardon  given. 

But  peals  of  joy  rung  through  the  hall. 
As  though  it  thundered  down  from  heaven. 

The  queen's  renown  amongst  them  all. 

For  wliich  (kind  ^ueen)  with  joyful  heart. 

She  gave  to  them  both  thanks  and  praise. 
And  so  from  them  did  gently  part, 

And  lived  beloved  all  her  days  : 
And  when  king  Henry  stood  in  need 

Of  trusty  soldiers  at  command. 
These  'prentices  prov'd  men  indeed. 

And  fear'd  no  force  of  waHike  band. 

For,  at  the  siege  of  Tours,  in  France, 

They  showed  themselves  brave  Englishmen  ; 
At  Bullen,  too,  they  did  advance 

Saint  George's  ancient  standard  then  ; 
Let  Tourinc,  Toumay»  and  those  towns 

That  good  king  Henry  nobly  won. 
Tell  London's  'prentices'  renowns. 

And  of  their  deeds  by  them  there  done. 

For  III  May-day,  and  III  May-games, 

Perform 'd  in  young  and  tender  days. 
Can  hti  no  hindrance  to  their  fames. 

Or  stains  of  manhood  any  ways  : 
But  now  it  is  ordain'd  by  law. 

Wo  see  on  May-day's  eve,  at  night. 
To  keep  unruly  youths  in  awe. 

By  London's  watch,  in  armour  bright. 

Still  to  prevent  the  like  misdeed. 

Which  once  through  headstrong  young  meqi 
came: 
And  that's  the  cause  that  I  do  read. 

May-day  doth  get  so  ill  a  name. 


The  old  May-pole  was  painted  with 
various  colors.  On  the  next  page  is  an 
engraving  of  one  as  it  appears  in  Mr. 
ToUett's  painted  glass  window,  at  Betley 
IB  Stafibrdshire,  ''which  exhibits,  in  all 
probability,  the  most  curious  as  well  as 
the  oldest  representation  of  an  English 
May-game  and  monis  dance  that  is  any 
where  to  be  found/'*  Concerning  this 
dance  and  the  window  further  particulars 
will  be  stated  hereafter.  Upon  Mr.  Tol- 
lett's  May-pole  are  displayed  St  George's 
red  cross,  or  the  banner  of  England,  and 
a  white  pennon,  or  streamer,  emblazoned 
with  a  red  cross,  terminating  like  the 
blade  of  a  sword,  but  the  delineatiou 
thereof  is  much  faded.t 


*  Mr.  Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakspcajc, 
ii.  445. 

t  Malono's  Shakspearc,  18^1   xvi.  426. 


MAY  DAY. 

[For  the  Year  W*j»jk.] 

lip  like  a  princess  suri^  the  merry  moriiingi 

In  tlmperies  of  many-ccjloreJ  doud  ; 
A  nd  sky-larks,  nainslrels  of  the  early  dawning, 

Pipe  forth  their  hearty  welconn»  long  iind  loud ; 
Thjeriamoitied  god  of  day  is  out  a-mayinj?, 

And  L'vcry  Hovvcr  liis  laughing  eye  beguiles-^ 
And  vr  it li  ilio  milk  maid  !f  in  the  fielda  a-playint; 

He  co'uris  jtiid  wais  tliem  vfith  efliilgent  smiltrs — 
For  May'f  divinity  of  joy  bej^uu 
Addt  strength  and  lustre  to  the  gladdening  anu, 

And  all  of  life  beneath  its  i^lory  straying 
Is  by  May's  beauty  into  worship  wonj 
Tdl  golden  eve  ennobles  all  the  west 
And  day  goes  blu&hing  like  a  I  ride  to  test. 

JOHN  CLARE, 


Among  the  addtiions  to  "Tlie  Countess 
of  Pembroke's  Arcidia,  wnllen  by  str  Phi- 
lip Sidney,  knighi/*  wt?  havean  .ujcounlof 
H  rtiral  mask,  or  May  gaine^  performed  ^l 


Wanslead,  *in  honor  of  f]ueen  Rlinil>«tht  J 
which  be-f^insby  Matini;  iIkii  **  Her  mo»l  e%*] 
eel  lent  Majestju  w;»lkinp  in  Wanstead  Oat- J 
den,  ai»he  passed  dctwu  into  the  grove  there  f 
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came  suddenly^  atnon":  the  »r.iiin»  one  af>' 
jtarelled  like  an  honest  man's  wifti  of  \\\h 
ttmnlrie  ;  wliere  crying  out  for  justice, 
aiid  desiring  all  the  lords  and  geniiemen 
to  speak  a  good  word  for  her,  shee  was 
igbt  to  the  presence  of  her  Majestiej 
whom  upon  her  knees  shee  offered  a 
pplicauon,  and  used  this  speech  :" — 
**  JSloiit  fair  ladie  !  for  as  for  other  your 
lilies  of  stale  statelier  persona  shall  give 
you^and  thus  much  mine  own  eies  are  wit- 
nesses of,  lake  here  the  complainl  of  mee 
poor  wretdi,  as  deeply  plunged  in  miaerie 
as  I  wish  to  you  the  highe^t  point  of  hiip- 
piness* 

Onely  one  daughter  I  have,  in  whom  I 
placed  all  the  hopes  of  my  ^ood  hap, 
well  had  shee  with  her  good  parts  re- 
compensed  tny  pain  of  bearing  ner^  and 
care  of  bringing  her  up:  but  now,  ^hsl 
that  shee  is  com  to  the  lime  I  should  reap 
my  full  comfort  of  her,  so  is  shee  troubleJ, 
with  that  notable  matter  which  we  in  the 
CO un trie  call  matrimonie,  as  1  cannot 
chtise  but  fear  the  losfl  of  her  wits,  at 
least  of  her  honestie.  Other  women  think 
ibey  may  bee  unh.Tppily  combrcd  wilh^oiie 
master  husband ;  my  poor  daughter  is 
oppressed  lAith  two,  both  loring  her,  both 
equally  liked  of  her,  both  striving  to 
desenre  her.  But  now  lastly  (as  this 
jealousie  forsooth  is  a  vile  matter)  each 
hare  brought  their  partakers  with  them, 
and  are  at  this  present,  without  your  pre- 
sence redress  it,  in  some  blood ie  contro- 
versie ;  now  sweet  Ladie  help,  your  own 
ay  guides  you  to  the  place  where  tliey 
icomber  her.  I  dare  stay  here  no  longer, 
Jbr  our  men  say  in  the  countrie,  tlie  sight 
vt  you  is  infectious." 

The  speech,  See,  was   delivered   by   a 
female  called  **  the  Suitor/*  who   finally 
||>resented  the  queen  with  a  written  sup- 
ilicalion,  in  verse,  and  departed, 
**  llcrewith  the  worn  an -suitor  being  pon, 
there  was  beard  in  tlie  wood  a  confuted 
noiie,  and  forthwith  there   came  out  si  at 
shepherds,  ^-killi  as  many  forreslcrs,  haling 
Iteid  pullinj;  to  whether  side  they   should 
draw  the  iMtfU'  of  3frtv,  wlio   seemed  to 
ndine  netther  to  the  one  nor  the  other 
»ide.     Among  them  was  master  Jlombui  a 
choolmaster   of  a   village  thereby,  who, 
ilbeinii  fully  persuaded  of  his  own   learned 
irjsilom,  came  thither  with  his  authoritie  to 
art  Uteir  fray  ;  where  for  answer  hee  re- 
cited   many   unlearned  blows.     I3ut  the 
Jueen  coming  to  the  phite  ^  here  she  was 
en  of  them,  though   they  knew  not  her 
Bitileyyetsotiiethiug  there  was  which  made 


them  Ftnrtte  uiiA^  and  gaze  upon  her  :  till 
old  fiuher  i^i/tri  stepped  forth  (one  of  the 
substantiallest  shepherds)  and,  making  a 
leg  or  two,  said  these  few  words: — 

**  May  it  pleas  your  dignitie  to  ^ive  a  lit- 
tie  superfluous  intelligence  to  that  which, 
with  the  opening  of  my  mouth,  my  tongue 
and  teeth  shall  deUver  unto  you.  So  it  is, 
right  worshipful  audience,  that  a  certain 
shee  creature,  which  wee  shepherds  call  a 
woman,  of  a  rainsical  countenance,  but 
(by  my  %vhite  lamb)  not  three-quarters  so 
beauteous  as  yourself,  hath  disannulled 
the  brain-pain  of  two  of  our  featioust 
young  men.  And  will  you  wot  how  ?  By 
my  mother  Kifs  soul,  with  a  certain  fran- 
sical  ma-ladie  they  call  love;  when  I  was 
a  young  man  they  called  it  flat  follie. 
But  here  is  a  substantial  ncliool master  can 
better  disnounce  the  whole  foundation  of 
the  matter,  although  in  sooth,  for  all  his 
loquence,  our  young  men  were  nothing 
dutious  to  his  clarkship  ^  com  on,  com  on 
master  schoolmaster,  bee  not  so  bash  less ; 
we  !^y  that  thefaiiestare  ever  the  gentlest: 
tell  the  wliole  case,  for  you  can  much 
better  vent  the  points  of  it  than  I," 

71ien  came  forward  master  Ilombus,  and 
in  the  manner  of  "  Lingo,*'  in  the  **  Agree 
able  surpiise**  (a  character  undoubtedly 
derived  from  this  Rombut)^  he  made  **a 
learned  oration'*  in  the  following  words : 
**  Now  the  thunderthumping  Jove  trans- 
fund  his  dotes  into  your  excellent  formo* 
sitie,  which  have  with  your  resplendanl 
beams  thus  segregated  the  enmitie  of  these 
rural  animals:  lam  Poicrdissma  Dominay 
a  schoolmaster,  that  is  to  sny,  a  pedagogue, 
one  not  a  littfe  versed  in  the  discipUnating 
of  the  Juvenal  frie,  wherein  (to  my  bud  I 
say  it)  1  use  such  geometrical  proportion 
as  neither  wanted  mansuetude  nor  cor- 
rection ;  for  so  St  is  described,  Parcarc 
Suijeriot  et  debeliire  Superitos,  Yet  hath 
not  the  pulcritude  of  my  virtues  protected 
mee  from  the  contaminating  hands  of  these 
plebeians  ;  for  com  ing,  4yfa»imoi/(j,  to  have 
parted  their  sanguinolent  fray,  they  yielded 
mee  no  more  reverence  than  if  I  had  been 
som  Ptcoriui  Asinvs.  I,  even  I,  that  am, 
who  am  1  !  Duif  verimt  sapknta  mium 
est.  Hut  what  said  that  Trojan  Alncas^ 
when  bee  sojourned  in  the  surging  sulks 
of  the  sandiferous  seas,  Htrc  oiim  mimC" 
itasse  juveltit.  Wtll,  Well,  ud  prvptnitoi 
revtrif^bo ;  the  puritie  of  the  veritie  is,  that 
a  certain  Pukra  pnelia  project o,  elected 
and  constituted  by  the  integrated  determi- 
nation of  all  thici  tojiograpliical  region,  a^ 
the  sovereign  ladie  of  this  dame  Maie'^ 
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montli^  lialh  aeen  qmHtammodo  bunted,  as 
you  u'ouM  say,  pursitcti  by  two,  a  br.icts  a 
Ooupk,  a  cast  or  youn^  men^  to  whom  the 
craUie  coward  Cupid  had  hiquofn  de]ivert>d 
his  dire-dolorous  dart." 

Here  the  **  Muy-Ladit^^  interrupted  hia 
speech^  at  which  master  Rombta  in  a  prefit 
chafe,  cried  oyt— **0  Tempori^  O  Moribus  / 
in  profession  a  chikle,  in  dignitie  a  woman, 
in  years  a  ladie,  in  Cfcteris  a  maid^  ahould 
Ihus  turpifie  the  reputation  of  my  doctrine, 
wjtf*  Ihe  superscription  of  a  fool,  O  Tem^ 
fxiri,  O  Mtmbta  r 

Then  tUeMay-Lach/  said  again,'*  Leave 
off  good  latine  fool,  and  let  mee  salisfie 
the  long  desire  I  haie  had  to  feed  mine 
eiei  with  the  onely  sight  this  age  hath 
granted  to  the  worla," 

The  poor  schoolmaster  went  his  way 
back,  and  Ihe  Mfty-lMdif  kneeling  down, 
thus  concluded  a  speech  to  her  Majesty  : 
"  Indeed  so  it  is,  that  I  am  a  fair  wench, 
or  els  I  am  deceived,  and  therefore  by  the 
consent  of  alt  our  neighbuors  haire  been 
cliosen  for  the  absolute  ladie  of  Urn  merrie 
month.  With  me  have  b«en  (ada*  I  am 
aHliamed  to  tell  it)  two  young  men,  the  one 
II  forrester  named  Thcrion^  the  other  Eitpi- 
iutf  a  shepherd  J  very  long  even  in  love 
forsooth.  r  like  tliem  both,  atid  love 
neillier-  Eapilus  is  the  richer,  but  Thtrwn 
the  livelier.  Thefitm  doth  mee  many 
plea5ure$|  as  stealing  me  venison  out  of 
these  forrest!»f  and  many  otiier  such  like 
preltie  and  prettier  servicet,  but  withal  hee 
grows  to  such  rages,  that  sometime*  hee 
strikes  mee,  sometimes  hee  rails  al  mee. 
Thid  shepherd  Etpiius  of  a  milde  disposi- 
tion, as  his  fortune  hath  not  been  to  mee 
great  service,  so  hath  hee  never  don  mee 
any  wrong,  but  feedmg  his  sheep,  sitting 
under  som  sweet  bush,  soralimes  they  say 
l*ee  records  my  nam^?  in  doleful  verses. 
Now  the  cjuestion  I  am  to  ask  you,  fair 
ladie,  is,  whether  the  many  deserts  and 
many  fault*  of  Therion^  or  the  very  small 
desert5  and  no  faults  of  EtpUu$,  bee  to 
be  preferred.  But  before  you  give  your 
judgment  (most  excellent  ladie)  you  shall 
hear  what  each  of  them  can  say  for  tl^em- 
9elre5  in  their  rural  songs." 

Here  Therion  in  six  verses  challenge<l 
Etpiim  to  sing  with  him.  And  <*  EApUm^ 
M  if  hee  had  been  inspired  with  the  muses, 
began  forthwith  to  sing,  whereto  his  fel- 
low Shepherds  set  in  with  their  recorders, 
which  they  bare  in  their  bags  like  pipes; 
and  so  of  Thtrwn  t  side  did  the  fbrresters, 
with  (he  cornet*  they  wore  about  their 
eucks  like  hunting  bonis  in  baadrike$.** 


Lnswered, 

»iet  pw<H 
and  niii^^H 


Al  the  close  of  this  coolest  between 
Therion  and  EtpUus,  they  jointly  sup- 
plicated the  queen's  determination,  "  Bui 
as  they  waited  for  the  judgment  her 
Majestie  should  give  of  their  deserts,  the 
shepherds  and  forresters  grew  to  a  great 
contention,  whether  cff  their  fellows  bad 
sung  better,  and  so  wliether  the  estate  of 
shepherds  or  forrester*  were  t)ie  more  wor- 
shipfuL  The  speakers  were  Dorcm  an 
old  ahepl»erd,  and  Hixusayoung  forrester, 
between  whom  the  schoolmaster  llomhm 
came  m  as  a  moderator.** 

To  the  shepherd  XWffif,  who  achieved 
his  best,  the  forester  Rijrus  answered, 
— **Tlie  sheplierd's  life  had  som  go 
in  it^  becaus  it  borrowed  of  the 
quietness  something  like  ours,  but  t 
not  all  J  for  ours,  besides  that  quiet 
doth  both  Htreni^hen  the  bodie,  and 
up  the  minde  with  this  gallant  sort  of 
activitie.  O  sweet  coutentation  1  to  see 
the  long  life  of  the  hurtlcss  trees,  to  see 
how  ill  iftreight  growing  up,  though  never 
so  his;h,  they  hinder  not  their  fellows;  tliej  i 
only  enviously  trouble  which  are  crook 
edly  bent.  What  life  is  to  bee  compmit 
to  ours,  where  tlie  very  gnywing  lliingsi 
ensamples  of  goodness?  wee  have 
hopes  mit  we  may  quickly  go  about  then 
and  going  about  them  we  soon  oblaii 
them," 

Tlie  May*Ladi/  submitted  to  Ihe  deci^ 
sion  of  the  queen  ifi  a  short  speech,  and 
^*  it   pleased   her   majesty  to  judge   tluU 
Esnilm  did  the  better  deserve  her/' 

Upon    this  judgment,  "the  shephc 
and  forresters  mmde  a  full  concert  of  ih 
comets  and  recorders,  and  then  did  EspUu 
sing." 

Filially,  at  the  end  of  the  singing 
the  music,  ilie  Mu^-Ladv  took  her  i" 
ture   with   this   speech    to  her    ma^ 
"Ladie,  yourself,  for  other  titles  do  \ 
diminish    than  add   unto  you,  I  and  mjp 
little   companie   must  now  leav  you. 
should  do  you  wrong  to  beseech  you 
take  our  foHics  well,  since  your  botintte  i 
such  as  to  pRrdon  greater  faults.     Theci 
fore  I  will  wish  you    good   niglil,  pniyitif 
to  God,  according  to  the  title  I  i 
that  as  hitherto  it  hath  excellently  ^ 
henceforward  the  nourishing  of  May  ma 
long  remain  in  you,  and  with  you.** 

And  so  ended  this  May-game  at 
stead, 


Tut  MAincNs'  PouTfoif. 

[To  Mr    Hocie.]  

Sir — Tlie    following    pofticulars  '«f-  t 
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singaUr  bcqnesty  undkr  the  above  title.  I 
have  for  some  yean  past  heard  of,  but 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  the  place  pur- 
posely to  set  some  information  respecting 
It,  which  I  obtained  very  readilv  from  the 
clerk  of  the  Parish,  ob  telling  him  that  it 
was  for  yon. 

It  appears  that  John  Herman,  a  native 
of  Sutton  ColdfieU,  and  a  prelate  in  the 
rdgu  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  promoted  by 
that  monarch  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  in  the 
deventh.vear  of  his  reini;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  part  of  the  kingdom  being 
but  thinly  inhabited  at  that  time,  owing 
to  its  having  been  the  resort  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  several  kings  after  him, 
for  indulging  in  their  favorite  diversion 
of  hunting,  Siis  bishop  of  Exeter  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  increase  its  population, 
as  will  appear  from  his  having  established 
the  **  Maidens'  Portion,"  as  recorded  upon 
his  tomb,  in  Sutton  Coldfield  church — **  So 
great  was  his  a£Gection  for  this  his  native 
place  that  lie  spared  neither  cost  nor  pains 
to  improve  it  and  make  it  flourish.  He 
procured  it  to  be  incorporate  by  the  name 
of  a  warden  and  society  of  the  king's  town 
of  Sutton  Coldfield,  granting  to  them  and 
lo  their  successors  for  ever  the  chase^  park, 
and  manor.  He  built  two  aisles  to  the 
chnich,  and  an  organ;  he  erected  the  moot 
(or  town)' hall,  with  a  prison  under  it,  and 
a  market  place ;  also  fifty-one  stone  houses, 
two  stone  bridges  (one  at  Curdworth,  and 
one  ai  Water-Horton) ;  paved  the  whole 
town,  gave  a  meadow  to  poor  widows, 
asd  for  the  improvement  of  youth  founded 
and  endowed  a  free  grammar  school.  He 
built  Moor  Hall,  where  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  hospitality  and  splendor, 
saw  for  many  years  the  good  effect  of  his 
munificence,  and  died  in  the  i03rd  year 
of  his  age,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1555." 

Bishop  Herman  directed  that  upon  his 
death  a  certain  sum  of  money  should  be 
so  invested  and  the  interest  be  equally  di* 
vided  and  given  annually  to  four  poor 
maidens,  iifitives  or  long  residents  of 
Sutton,  of  unexceptionable  good  character, 
who  snould  have  been  married  in  the 
past  year.  This  latter  condition  was 
obviously  to  encourage  wedlock  in  order 
to  increase  tlie  population. 

The  interest  at  first  was  £20,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  £5  each ;  but  subsequent- 
ly, owing  to  its  having  lain  dormant  and 
money  having  risen,  the  interest  is  increas- 
ed to  £  100  or  £25  each. 

The  bequest  is  announced  in  tlie  parish 
church  annually  by  the  clerk,  and  is  given 


away  on  the  fini  of  Moj/,  There  are 
usually  eight  or  ten  applicants,  whose  re- 
spective merits  are  tried  by  the  warden 
and  corporation,  by  whose  decision  the 
sums  are  awarded. 

Natives  of  the  place  are  of  course  pre- 
ferred; but  if  four  cannot  be  found  of  good 
character  and  with  other  qualifications  then 
the  longest  residents  are  taken. 
Yours  respectfully, 

William  pAaE. 

Birmingham^  December  182C. 


It  is  mentioned  by  a  correspondent  that 
a  girl  of  Ilaine*s  charity  school,  at  St. 
Georges  in  the  East  near  London,  is  se- 
lected annually  on  May-day,  and  married 
with  £100  for  her  portion,  from  tlie  funds 
of  Uie  school,  accqraing  to  aucieut  custom. 


'Ware  Hawk. 

On  the  first  of  May  1826,  in  a  field 
called  the  Hollies,  belonging  to  Sir  l^dward 
Smy  the,  Bart.,  of  Acton  Burnell  in  Shrop- 
shire, a  flock  of  pigeons,  and  eight  or  ten 
crows,  were  all  busily  seeking  food.  A 
hawk,  sailing  in  the  air  over  them, 
pounced  on  one  of  the  pigeons,  and  dis- 
persed both  crows  and  pigeons.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds  one  of  the  crovrs 
seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and  flew  swift- 
ly at  the  hawk  with  the  courage  and 
daring  of  a  game  cock.  The  hawk  was 
compelled  to  defend  himself,  and  forced 
to  release  his  prey,  which,  with  tiie  loss  of 
a  few  feathers,  flew  after  its  company, 
while  a  furious  engagement  for  about  two 
minutes  ensued,  in  which  the  crow  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  off  the  adversary.  At 
the  close  of  the  conflict  the  hero  joined 
his  brother  crows,  who,  from  their  seats  on 
the  surrounding  trees,  had  witnessed  the 
combat :  with  a  few  croaks  he  seemed  to 
sav  ''  I  have  rescued  the  captive,"  and  the 
sable  company  all  set  up  a  loud  cawing, 
as  if  singing  '<  lo  Poean'  to  the  victor  I 

All  thb  passed  under  the  eye  of  a  steady 
young  man,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
next  meadow,  and  was  struck  mute  with 
astonishment.  * 


IIawthork. 


A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Morton, 
received  the  silver  medal  of  the  Society  of 

*  Sltrewibury  Chronicle. 


hedges  may  be  forrntK!,  in  a  more  expetli- 
Arts,  for  having  rliscaveted  that  Imwiliorn 
liou9  manner  limn  usual,  by  cutting  llie 
rtMJts  of  this  shrub  into  stnatl  piece*,  and 
plimling  lliem  wilh  ih©  iop  one-fourlh  of 
an  inch  above  ihe  ground  ;  the  upper  end 
of  eucU  piece  may  be  marked  when  cut- 
tiiij^,  by  giving  it  two  cuts,  and  tlie  lower 
end  but  one.  The  spring  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  the  sets ;  of  thosw;  planted  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  not  live  in  one  hundred  were  lost. 

St.  Pit j lit  aud  St.  JAWts. 
The  first  of  May  stands  in  the  church 
calenilar  as  the  festival  day  of  these 
aposdes,  respechng  whom,  aud  for  large 
accounts  of  the  celebration  of  May-day, 
reference  moy  hQ  had!  to  llic   Eitry*Day 


Mat. 

V\t,  up,  hrt  tlf(  gTcet 
The  seaAou  so  *i/^cct, 

fQT  winlcr  is  gon€  : 
And  ibc  0<7wcrs  are  iipiiiigin'^% 
And  link  birUs  sintjinij^, 
THcif  sftfi  nvntit  ringing. 

And  bright  j!i  the  fttia  ! 
Whrre  nil  waa  drcmt 
In  n  unowy  vest, 
The rp  u;ra»*  is  growing 
Wiib  dcw-dropn  gluwin^ 

And  flowcra  are  seen 

On  beds  to  green* 

All  duArn  in  tht  grov<V 
Afoundf  abuvr, 

Swfct  tim.sic  floftts  ; 
As  now  loudly  vylngt 
Now  aofUy  Righing, 
Tlie  ni||litiQgaio*ii  p Eying 

Her  Luaeful  noteftt 
And  Joyous  at  spring 
Jler  companinns  aing. 
Vp,  maident,  repair 
To  ibe  mcadowi  to  fsur 

And  dance  we  away 

Tbis  mery  May  ! 
^  Godfrey  of  Nifen,  I3fA  CeMury.^ 


May  1.— Day  breaks  ,...27 

Sutk  rises      ....     4  37 

^  sets  .....     7  23 

Twilight  ends    ...     9  53 

Hulbous  crowsfoot  flowers  beautifully 

in  ihe  ujeadows. 

Lords  and  ladies^  or  the  flowers  of  the 
Atttm  itmailatuftt^  are  under  the  hedges 
and  »bady  places, 

*    Lii>t  of  ibe  Minnc^iogtri. 


Ited  campion  tluws  plentifully. 

Bugle,  yellow  ralllc,  male  orchit,  aiwl 
female  orchis^  flower. 

May,  or  whitetborn,  flowers  sparingly. 

Gardens,  fields,  and  meadows  begin  la 
assume  their  riebest  liveries,  Tlie  tree* 
are  in  young  green  leaf,  and  every  he«lE* 
and  busli  seems  in  flower.  Tlie  orchards 
are  delightful,  when  in  fiiH  blossom  at  ibti 
time. 


Ttiis  is  the  bird-month.  Swallows  tnd 
martins  have  all  arrived.  The  nightin'^ide 
and  thrush  continue  to  dc light  the  ear  by 
night,  the  Toice  of  ihe  cuckoo  is  beard  by  ^ 
nii^dit  and  by  day,  and  all  ibe  birds  are  lu 
full  song. 


Map  2. 

William   Camden,  the  illuslri4>us  ex* 
plorer  of  oor  antiquities,  who  was  bom 
m   Ibe  Old   Bailey,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1551,   relates  concerning  the   ohiecis  of  J 
worship  with  our  forefat)iers,as  follows,—*  ' 

Saxon  Dehjcs. 

Jihrcttry  whom  they  called  WootUmp  hii 
sacrilices  were  men,  and  the  day  conse* 
crated   to  him    the   fourth  of  the  week, 
whicli  we  therefore  at  ibis  day  call  Wed- 
nesday.    Tbe  sixth  tltcy  consecrated   to 
\'enus,  whom  ibey  called  Freti  and  FriciM^  i 
whence  we  call  lliai  day  Friday,  as  Toes^^ 
day  is  derived  from   'iiiwro,  the  founder  ] 
of  the  (ierman  naiion.     They  also  wor- 
shipped tJie  goddess  Utrthtts^  i.  e.   tlieir 
mother  earth,  imagining  that  she  iniereslcd 
herself  in  the  affairs  of  men  and   nations,  ' 
III  a  temple  (called  in  their  vulgar  tongue  I 
UltHitut  the  furniture   whereof  is  all  of] 
gold)  the  people  worshipped  the  statues  ol 
^hfee  gotls,      TAor,  the  most  powerful  of  j 
them,  has  a  room  by  himself  in  the  middle; 
on   e<icb  side  of  bim  are  Woodan  and 
IVico;  the  emblems  of  them  are  these: — 
Thor  they  take  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  air, 
and  ro  send  as  be  sees  convenient  thunder 
and   lightning,  winds  and  sbowers,  fair 
weaiher  and  fruit.    Woodan^  the  seoood,  ti , 
more    valiant ;     it    is   he   llmt   manAgei-J 
wars,  and  inspires  people  with  courage 
against  ilieir  enemies*      i-ViVo,  the  ihinl, 
presents  men  with  peace  and  pteasure^and 
Jiis  statue  is  cut  with  a  termimtt^  fts  some- 
limes  seen  in  representations  of  the  god  of  ] 
gardens.    Tbey  engrave   Wvodtm  artn€d« 
as  Mori  h  wilh   us,      Thor  seems  to  be 
represented  v^ilh  tbe  sccptro  of  Jupiter. 
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The  SpRmo  Showeii. 

Awaj  to  duU  nmny  nook ;  lor  the  thick  ihower 
Rothfeo  on  ttridinglv:  Aj,  now  it  cornet^  ' 
Gbadag  •boot  the  leaves  with  its  first. dips, 
Liko  taatches  of  faint  mnsic.  Joyoos  thrush. 
It  aiiagjes  with  thy  song,  and  beats  soft  time 
To  thy  babbling  shrillness.     Now  it  louder 

falls. 
Pattering,  like  the  Isr  voice  of  leaping  rills ; 
And  now  it  breaks  upon  the  shrinking  clumps 
With  a  crash  of  many- sounds, — the  thrush  is 

stUI. 
Them  an  tweet  sccnU  about  us  ;  the  violet 


On  that  green  bank^  the  primrose  sparkles 

there: 
The  earth  k  grateful  to  the  teeming  clouds,  . 
And  yields  a  sudden  freshness  to  their  kisses. 
But  now  the  shower  slopes  to  the  warm  west. 
Leaving  a  dewy  track  ;  and  see,  the  big  drops. 
Like  falling  pearls,  gtistcn  in  the  sunny  mist. 
The  air  is  dear  again  ;  and  the  far  woods 
Shine  ent  in  their  early  green.     Let's  onward, 

then. 
For  the  fint  blossoms  peep  about  the  path. 
The  lambs  are  nibbling  the  short  dripping 


And  the  birds  are  on  the  bushes. 

KntghiU  Quatierljf  Magaxme, 


"  For  to  hare  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from 
his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards, 
singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to 
heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds ;  but 
the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  by  the 
lond-sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his 
motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant, 
descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the 
tempest  than  it  could  recover  by  the  vi- 
brations and  frequent  weighings  of  his 
wines ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced 
to  fit  down,  and  pant  and  stay  till  the 
storm  was  over,  and  then  it  made  a  pros- 
peitms  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing  as  if 
It  had  learned  music  and  motion  from  an 
angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through 
the  air,  about  his  ministries  here  below." 
-Jeremy  Taylor* 

h.  m. 
Afffy  2.— Day  breaks     ...     2    3 
Sun  rises     ....    4  36 
—  sets      ....     7  24 
Twilight  ends  ...    9  57 
Pike,  geranium  flowers  scantily. 
Wall  speedwell  flowers  in  fielcfs  and  on 
walls. 

The  common  marigold  of  last  year's 
plants  are  in  flower.  Its  seedlings  flower 
m  July. 


»At>  3. 

The  driving  boy,  beside  bis  team 
Of  May  month's  boaaty  now  will  dream-. 
And  cock  his  hat,  and  turn  his  eye 
On  flower,  and  tree,  and  deepening  sky. 
And  oft  burst  loud  in  fits  of  song, 
And  whistle  as  be  reels  along  ; 
Cracking  his  whip,  in  starts  of  joy — 
A  happy,  dirty,  driving  boy. 

Tallis's  Litany. 

May  3,  1751,  the  anniversary  festival 
of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  was  held  at  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  upon  which  occasion,  by 
order  of  the  dean,  was  revived  the  an- 
cient manner  of  chanting  the  Litany,  as 
composed  by  Dr.  Tallis,  music-master  to 
Henry  VIII.  The  collection  at  thechuivh 
and  dinner,  and  at  a  orevious  rehearsal, 
with  a  benefaction  of  iso  from  the  Apollo 
Academy,  amounted  to  £1140. 16s.,  which 
was  the  largest  sum  ever  before  contri- 
buted. 


HOBSEMANSHIF. 

May  3,  1758,  a  wager  was  laid  at 
Newmarket,  by  a  young  lady,  that  she 
would  ride  1000  miles  in  1000  hours, 
which  she  accomplished  in  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  time.* 


WuippiNG  Toms,  Leicesteii. 
[  To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Sir — If  you  consider  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  Shrovetide  custom  at  Leicester 
worth  preserving  in  your  amusing  miscel- 
lany it  b  much  at  your  service. 

On  the  south-western  side  of  Leicester, 
and  adjoining  to  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
castle,  once  &e  residence  of  the  powerful 
and  warlike  earhr  of  Leicester,  and  also 
of  several  of  our  early  monarchs,  and  in 
the  spacious  hall  of  which  the  assizes  and 
other  courts  for  the  county  are  still  held, 
is  a  large  open  space  In  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  forming  in  the  centre  a  handsome 
square  surrounded  by  large  and  principal- 
ly old  feshioned  mansions,  occupied  by 
the  wealthy  manufacturers  and  bankers  of 
that  thriving  town.  This  space  is  oUled 
«'  tfie  Newark,"  i.  e.  Newworks,  being  ad-  ^ 
ditions  and  outworks  made  principally  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  with  whom  the  castle  was  a 
fevorite  residence.  It  is  open  at  three 
of  the  extreme  ends  of  the  cross,  two  of 
which  are  entered  by  ancient  embattled 
gateways  and  the  fourth  is  a  CtdHfe-iac. 

•  Boyle's  Chronology. 
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So  much  for  the  locaTily,  whkh  during 
the  aflcrnooti  of  Sh rove-Tuesday  is  the 
scewe  of  consitlerable  mirth.    In  this  s^pace 
several  (l  think  three)  men,  called  "  \V  hip- 
piag   Toms,''    each    being  armeil  wi4h  a 
Jarge    waggon    whip   and    auended  by 
another  man  carrying  a  bell,  claim  Ihe 
right  of  Hogging  every  person  whom  they 
can  catch,  while  their  attendant  bell-man 
can  keep  ringing  his  bell.     If  you  have 
CK:casion  lo  go  to  any  of  the  houses  in  th& 
place  a  small  gratuity  secures  you  from  a 
whipping.     The   amusement   consists  in 
surrounding  the  bell-mao,  and  silencing 
his  bell ;  for  during  the  cessation  of  ringing 
the  whipper  is  powerless :  this  however  is  a 
service  of  some  hazard  and   requires  the 
combined   address   and    activity   of   the 
young  men  who  take   part  in  the  frolic 
As  soon  however  as  a  whipping  Tom  finds 
his  companion  silenced,  and  subject  to  the 
laugh  or  the  spectators,  he  hurries  with  his 
at  ten  dan  t  bell  to  the  rescue,  and  the  scene 
becomes  one  of  consider  able  mirth  and 
animation,  and  many  daring  attempts  are 
often  made  to  capture  the  succoring  bell, 
and  increase  their  amusement  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  liberate  the  captured  bell  and 
get  both  whips  into  action  on   the  other. 
liy  ihe  three  outlets  escape  is  easy,  and  ilie 
fourth  contains  a  snace  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Hide  london,  within  which   if 
attained    you    are   entitled  to   sanctuary. 
The  busde,  activity,  and  address  occasion- 
ed by  the  attempts  to  **  silence  the  dreadful 
hell, '  or  to  cross  lite  space  in  defiance  of 
the  whipping  Toms,  together  with  the  miii- 
hapa   of  the    luckless    wights  who    are 
unsuccessful  in  the  attempt,  and  die  bois- 
terous mirth  of  the  spectators  when  suc- 
cessful,  render  it  a  scene  of  gaiety  and 
humor  to  which  die  young  look  forward 
with  considerable  animation. 

i  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  antiquity  of  this  custom  : 
none  of  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  afford 
any  information  respecting  it.  The  town 
and  neighbourhood  contain  several  objects 
interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  general 
en<]uirer,  of  which  I  will  cheerfully  furnish 
jnu  some  brief  notices  if  you  consider 
them  worth  your  acceptance,  and  remain 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  a  B. 


May  3. 


Day  breaks 
Sun  rises     . 

Twilight  ends 


Cross  flower  flowers. 

Poetic  narcissus  flowers. 
•  Germander    speedwell    flowers   abuq 
danlly. 

Slock  gilliflowers  are  out  in  profusion. 

Common  waltdower  is  uuinerousty  ii 
flower. 


Map  4, 

4th  May,  1733,  died  Mr.  John  Uii« 
wood,  of  \yhittlesea,  in  Cambridgesliir». 
At  his  burial,  when  ihe  service  was  ovefii 
an  arch  was  turned  over  the   coffin,   ml 
which     was     placed     a    small    piece   off 
while  marble  widi  ihis  incriplion,  «  Noill 
omnis    Moriar,    1733."       Then  Uje   six) 
gentlemen  who  followed  him  to  the  gfav«  [ 
sang   the   last  stanza  of  ]  the   20th   Od#i 
of  the  second  book  of  [lorace.     No  bellj 
was  tolled,  no  one  was  invited  but  the  sii  j 
gentlemen,  and  no  relaiion  followed  hit] 
corpse.     His   coffin  was   painted   greeii.| 
He  was  laid  in  it  with  aU  his  clothes  on  ;j 
under  his  head  was  placed  SanadonsHo-I 
race,  at  his  feet  Bentley^s  Milton,  in  his] 
fight  hand  a  small  Greek  Testament,  with 
this  inscriplion  in  gold  letters,  EIMI  EM  ; 
TQt  STAYPOr,  J.  U.,  in  his  left  liand  a. 
small  edition  of  Horace,  with  this  inicri|i* 
lion,    « Mvsis    All icvsy     J.  U.,"     and 
Bent  ley's  Horace,  $uh  podice.     After  tlt« 
ceremony  the  bix  gentlemen  rtlumed   to  1 
bis  house,   where  his  sister  had  provideJ 
a  cold  sapper ;  and,  on  the  cloth   being 
removed,  they  sang  the  3  Ul  Ode  of  the  | 
first    book   of  Horace,  dmnk  a  cheerful « 
glass,  and  went  home  about  eight.     Mr. 
Underwood  left  nearly  6000/.  tohrs  sister, 
on  condition  of  her   observing  this   hit 
will ;  ho   ordered  her  to  give  each  of  the 
gentlemen  len  guineas,  and  desired   ihey 
would  not  come  in  black  clothes.     Tht 
will  ends  thus  r — **  Which  done,  1  woul«l 
have   them   lake   a   cheerful    glass,    and 
ihink  no  more  of  John  Undent^oodJ'*^ 


May  4 


Day  breaks       .     , 
Sun  rises     ,     . 
—  sets      .     .    *     , 
Twilight  ends       ,     , 

Early  piony  flowers. 

Pasque  flower  appears  daily. 

Slender  narcissus  flowtis. 


•  Gcnt*i.  M«^ 
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SuARK  AND  Boy. 
5th  May*  1803,  at  Ongar  Poifit,  on  the 
St  of  Java,   Joha    Walker,  aged   13, 
atswainVboy  of  the  Ganges  East  India- 
_in,  then  lying  at  anchor,  was   swim- 
Hg    close    to   the    ship,   when    he    was 
""scotered    by   a   shark,    which    imme- 
aiely  approadied  him,  and  in  spite  of 
e  exertion  of  a  boat's  crew  alongside, 
irho  inslaiitly  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
hungf7  monster,   he  seized  tlie  unfor- 
tinateboyt  by  including  within  his  mouth 
Ite  whole  of  the  right  leg,  and  raore  than 
If  the  thigh,     lie  pulled  the  boy  with 
kim  beneath  the  water,  in  the  prest^nce  of 
I  of  100  men,  who  were  spectalors 
the  scene,    and  kept  him    below  for 
arly  two  minutes,  in  which  time  he  had 
orn  off  the  leg  and  thigh  to  the  extent 
^  ove-raenlioned.     The  boy  once   more 
Dade  his  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the 
rater,  and  the  shark  turned  upon  his  back, 
iih  bis  jaws  again  extended,  to  fiDish  bijt 
•hen  a  lad  fi-om  the  boat  struck 
bioi  with    the    boat-hook,   and    by  the 
instrtiment  laid  hold  of  the  boy,  and 
^ged   him  board.     The  boy  had  lost  a 
Tdeal  of  blood ;  the  stump  was  dread- 
ally  lacerated,  and  the  bone  so  splintered 
to  require  Hmnulation  close  to  the  hip 
&L     Under  all  these  untoward  circum- 
es,  the  poor  fellow  recovered  within 
I  months  from  the  date  of  the  opera- 
itiou,  and  the  fleet,  comp^sionating   his 
l^tfAordinary  case,  subscribed  upwards  of 
\  for  liiro.* 

For  more  than  three  years  previously  lo 
[  17^2  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  carri- 
t  on  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  West- 
odia  islands,  by  British  subjects,  was 
[wannly  agitated  in  the  parliament  of  Bri- 
j  lain  ;  and  acomroitiee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons appointed   to    examine   witnesses 
'  during  two  isuccessive  sessions  of  parlia- 
:  ment,    collected   a    great    body   of   evi- 
dence,  which  was  printed  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  members.     As  this  formed  a 
I  Urge  volume  in  folio,  an  abridgment  of  the 
'  whole  was  made  and  printed  also,  for  the 
'  use  of  Ihe  members,  and  several  abridg* 
I  ments  of  this  abridgment  were  afterwards 
published   throughout   the   nation.     The 
people,  in  general,  Tvarroly  espoused  the 
aboUtion,  and  petidons  were  presented  lo 
parliament,   from   almost  every  class   of 
persons  in  the  kingdomi  praying  that  this 

•  Bombay  Courier* 


traffic,  which  they  deemed  a  dtagffaee  to 

humanity,  and  a  reproach  to  the  name  of 
Christians,  might  be  abolished.  In  1792 
the  house  of  commons  resolved,  in  a 
commiltte  of  the  whole  house,  that  the 
slave-trade  was  improper  to  be  continued; 
but,  on  account  of  certain  considerations 
of  expediency,  determined  that  its  aboli- 
tion should  be  gradual,  and  a  bill  was 
passed,  permitting  the  trade,  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  to  be  carried  on  till  the 
1st  of  January,  1796,  after  whicli  it  was 
to  be  totally  prohibited.  When  this  bill 
was  carried  to  the  house  of  lords,  the 
peers  found  it  inconsistent  with  their  dig- 
nity to  admit  evidence  which  had  not 
been  taken  at  their  own  bar ;  and,  as  their 
examination  of  witnesses  could  not  be 
closed  during  the  then  session  of  pari i a- 
HI  Gilt,  the  bill  was  necessarily  lost  for  that 
year.  In  the  mean  time  the  cbims  of 
certain  parlies,  whose  "vested  interests" 
weie  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  abolition 
of  the  traffic,  were  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing 

PETtTION 

To  the  Righi  Bomrabltf  ^r. 
«  Shewelh, 

"  That  your  petitioners  are  a  numerous 
body,  and,  at  present,  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing situation,  owing  chiefly  to  the  constant 
visitation  of  the  shipping  of  your  island. 

**  That,  by  hoveriug  round  these  floating 
dungeons,  your  petitioners  are  supplied 
with  large  quantities  of  their  most  fa- 
vorite food^human  flesh » 

**  That  your  petitioners  arenot  only 
sustained,  by  the  carcases  of  those  who 
have  fallen  by  distempers,  but  are  fre- 
quently gratified  with  rich  repasts  from 
the  bo<3ies  of  living  negroes,  who  volun- 
tarily plunge  into  the  abodes  of  your  pe- 
lioners,  preferring  instant  deslmctioo  by 
their  jaws,  to  the  imaginary  horrors  of  a 
lingering  slavery. 

*'  That,  among  the  enormous  breakers 
and  surfs  which  roll  on  the  shores  of  your 
petitioners,  numbers  of  English  boats  are 
destroyed,  the  crews  of  which  usually  fall 
to  their  lot,  and  afford  them  many  a  deli-  . 
cious  meal ;  but,  above  ali,  that  large  ves- 
sels, crowded  with  negroes,  are  sametimes 
dashed  on  the  rocks  and  shoals,  which 
abound  in  the  regions  of  your  petitiouers, 
whereby  hundreds  of  hunmn  beings,  botli 
black  and  white,  are  at  once  precipitated 
into  their  clement,  where  the  gnawing  of 
human  flesh,  and  the  crashing  of  bones, 
aflbrd  to  your  pel itionere  the  highest  grati- 
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ficalion  whicli  their  nalures  arc  capable  of 
enjoying. 

«•  Thus  benefited,  as  your  petitioners 
are,  by  ibis  widely-extended  traffic,  a 
iraflic  which  has  never  before  l>eei»  mo- 
lest ed,  it  h  with  the  utmost  jadignatioii 
lUey  hear  ihal  ihere  are  in  Britain  men, 
who,  under  tlie  specipus  plea  of  huinanity, 
are  endeavouring  to  accomplish  its  abo- 
lition.— Dnt  your  petitioners  trust  that 
this  attempt  at  innovation,  this  flourisbing 
of  the  trumpet  of  liberty,  by  which  'more 
is  raeaot  tnan  meets  the  ear/  will  be 
effectually  friistjrated. 

**  Should  tite  lower  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature be  so  far  infatuated  by  lliis  new- 
fkngled  humanity  as  seriously  to  meditate 
the  destruction  of  this  beneficial  com- 
merce, your  petitioners  have  the  firmest 
reliance  on  the  wisdom  and  fellow-feel- 
ings of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of 
Great  Britain. 

**  Your  petitioners  know  that  the  truly 
benevolent  will  ever  be  consisten!,— ihat 
they  will  not  sacrifice  one  part  of  anijnated 
nature  to  tlie  preservation  of  another, — 
that  Ibey  will  not  suffer  s!iarks  lo  starve, 
in  order  that  negroes  may  be  hiippy ; — 
yet  your  i»eiitionens  are  apprehonsire  that 
the  baleful  influence  of  this  philanthropic 
mania  is  already  fett,  even  within  the 
walls  of  your  lordships  ;  wherefore  they 
crave  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  at  the  bar 
of  your  august  assembly,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  wild  ravings  of  fanaticism, 
they  hope  ^o  evince  that  the  sustenance  of 
sharks,  and  the  best  interests  of  your 
lordships,  are  intimately  connected  with 
tlie  imRtc  in  human  flesh. 

"  FearFul  of  becoming  tediouf,  your 
petitioners  have  only  to  add,  that,  should 
the  abolition  uke  place  (which  the  god  of 
sharks  avert ! )  the  prosperitv  of  your  pe- 
titioners will  inevitably  be  destroyed,  and 
their  numbers,  by  being  deprived  of  their 
accustomed  food,  rapidly  diminished. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  your  lord- 
ihips,  in  your  legislative  capacity,  scorn 
the  feelings  of  the  %Tilgar,  and  nobly  in- 
terfere,  either  openly,  or  by  procrostitia- 
tion,  to  preserve  this  invigorating  trade 
from  the  min  that  now  seems  to  await  it, 
your  petitioners,  and  their  wide-tnouthed 
posterity,  as  bv  nature  urged,  will  ever 
prey,  &e/' 


Soft  aire  »ncl  gcotb  Leairififs  of  the  wave 
Impel  tbo  ftcel  wlxoac  firand  ti  to  save. 
To  iuccour  watted  rc^oot^  and  n^^lafe 
The  amile  of  opulence  in  aoirow^f  face, — 
But    ah!  what   wish    can   proii*€r,    or    what 

pfayer. 
For  tnerchanu  rteb  in  cargoes  of  despair^ 
Who  drive  a  loathiome  tralSe,  gauge  and  fpan. 
And  buy  the  mmtclM  and  the  bonca  of  nan  t 
Cowpca. 


Hcav'a  speed  the  caovaw^  gallantly  attfurrd 
To  fnmish  and  accommodate  a  world. 
To  give  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  attn, 
^od  kait  the  uniucial  climates  into  otie,-^ 


«  What  greater  measure  can  we  have, 
than  that  we  should  bring  py  fc>  our  bro- 
ther, who,  with  Ids  dreary  eyes,  looks  In 
heaven,  and  round  about,  and  cannot  find 
so  much  rest  as  to  lay  his  eyelids  dose 
together ;  than  that  thy  tongue  should  be 
tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  and  make 
the  very  soul  to  listen  for  ease  and  light, 
and  when  he  perceives  there  is  such  » 
thing  in  the  world,  and  in  the  order  of 
things,  as  comfort  and  joy,  to  begin  to 
break  out  from  tlie  prison  of  his  sorrows, 
at  the  door  of  sighs  and  teartt,  and  by 
little  and  little  melt  into  showers  and 
refieshraenl?  This  is  glory  to  thy  vote*', 
and  employment  fit  for  i)»e  brightest  , 
angel.  But  so  have  I  se*^^ 
the  frozen  earth,  which  waj 
the  images  of  death,  and  the  r*>mer  i 
of  the  north ;  and  then  the  waters 
from  their  enclosures,  and  melt  with  ^jwjt 
and  run  in  useful  channeU ;  and  the  flies 
do  rise  again  from  their  luf^*-  rrr«v«  m. ^ 
walls,  and  dance  awhile  iri  /  lell 

that  their  joy  is  wiih in,  ana  ^^rwil  I 

mother  of  creatures  will  open  the  stock  of 
her  new  refreshment,    become  useful  to  | 
mankind^  and  sing  praises  lo  her  redeenierl 
so  is  the  heart  of  a  sorrowful  roan  under 
the  discourses  of  a  wise  comforter ;   he  | 
breaks  from   the  despairs  of  the  grave,  i 
and  the  fetters  and  chains  of  sorrow ;  h«  I 
blesses  God,  and  he  blesses  ihee;  and  he 
feels  his  life  returning  ;  for,  to  be  niiaer* 
able  is  death  ;  but,  nothing  is  life  but  to 
be  comforted ;  and  God  is  pleased  wKh^ 
no  music  from  below,  so  much  as  mi  iho 
tlianksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows, 
of  support^  orphan*,  of  rejoicioi?,  and  i 
comforted   and    itiankful   persons,** — /«•] 
ftnty  Taylor. 


May  5. — Day  breaks    .     *     1  51 
Sun  rises   ...    4  31 
—  sets     ,    ,    .     T  29 
Twilight  ends     ,  10    8 
Oaks  are  in  young  leaf. 
Elms  have  their  leaves  nearW  expanded^  J 
Early  cherry-trees  go  out  of  btonom. 


MAUSOLEUM  OF  THE  TALBOTS,  DORKING  CHURCH 


As  the  clock  struck  four  in  ibe  after- 
noon of  Thursday,  the  31st  March  last. 
Vie  left  the  Spread  Ea^le,  Gracechurch- 
flreei,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Boithill, 
i  Fomantic  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorkiftg, 

Vol.  1—18. 


Surrey.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
sun,  which  had  shone  forth  for  several 
hours,  had  so  tempered  the  air,  that  in 
spite  of  a  keen  eagerly  wind,  we  fek  happy 
enough.     By  "easy  roads''  we  soon  f©t 
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quit  of  the  city  ami  suburbs,  and  passed 
quietly  onward  towards  our  deaiinalion. 
We  had  resolved  on  sojourning  for  tf»e 
night  at  Dorking,  a  place  of  liuk  noi#, 
except  for  a  peculiar  breed  of  fowls,  stip* 
posed  to  have  been  introduced  there  by 
the  Romans,*  because  similar  ones  are 
mentioned  by  Columella  in  his  ♦•Hus- 
bandry/' 

We  alighted  at  the  Red  Lion,  and  re- 
alized the  pilgrim  *poet*sd€»cri  pi  ion  of  ihe 
"Tabard"— 

•-^ihe  chiwnbre*  weren  wide, 
And  well  we  wcrcn  c»cd  aii«  bctlp. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  comfortible  fire 
and  a  hearty  meal,  we  grew  presently 
mighty  merry,  and  set  off  for  a  walk  bv 
star-light  through  the  town.  The  church 
bells  were  chiming  "Hanover'*  as  we  re* 
turned,  and  their  music  softened  and  sub- 
dued by  distance  brought  forcibly  «o  mind 
thote  beautifully  descriptive  lines  of 
Cowper's — 

How  toft  tho  mu*ic  of  thoic  riUage  belU, 
Faliing  at  interval*  upon  tbe  car, 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  bway, 
Now  pealing  loud  ag^in^  &a4  lotidcr  itilU 
Clear  and  aanorous  a«  the  gale  comci  on. 

The  evening  was  passed  chiefly  in  plan- 
ning our  proceedings  for  the  next  day, 
an^  talking  over  such  matters  of  interest 
as  arose  out  of  our  journey,  or  were  con- 
nected with  the  various  objects  which  we 
had  noticed  during  out  ride,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  catalogue  here  insert eil : 

Item.  A  Pegasus  or  flying  horse,  "  up- 
ilanding,  uncovered/*  with  dragon-like 
wing»,  and  a  nose  boring  the  moon,  in  ttie 
paddock  of  a  suburban  villa  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Mopdeu — "  1  would  you  did 
but  see  how  it  chafes,  how  it  ra^es,  how 
it  takes  up  the  ground,  but  that  s  not  to 
iHe  point,    as  Shaks^are  says. 

Item,  The  parish  church  of  Morden, 
which  hath  no  antiquity  and  little  beauty 
to  recommend  it. 

Item,  The  church  of  St.  Dunitan,  at 
Cheam,  wherein  lie  the  remains  of  Jane, 
Lady  Lumley,  a  **  booke-maker,**  in  those 
simple  days  when  there  were  no  lawyers. 

llem.  The  very  romantic  town  of 
Ewell,  with  its  pretty  church  and  church- 
yard. 

Item.  Tlie  downs  at  Epsom,  with  the 
windows  of  the  grand  stand,  red-hot  in 
the   itetting  sun.     Also,  the   town   itself^ 

•  Th<»  Sianr-nrt-et,  6r  Rom  an -road ,  from 
Amiidrl  to  Df^riiog.  i*  cLid  to  havt^  paated 
ihtCNlfh    the    clHl^eh-ysn]    cvf    ttir«    i»)ae«* 


and  a  "very  irfegidar"  church,  in  the  ceme- 
tery whereof  ye  may  note  this  stmnge 
epitaph  : — 

Here  lieth  the  carcue 

Qf  honoit  Charles  Parkhttri^f , 

Who  nc*rc  cowW  danw  nr  am^. 

Bat  ml  tray  a  waa  true  to 

Hi«  Sovereign  Lord  the  Kin^ « 

Charlea  the  Fir»t, 

Oh.  Dw.  XX,  MDCCIV. 

mi*u  Lxxxvi< 

liem.    The  church  of  Lered,  othemi 
Lethofhead,  built  in  old  time  by  an  Abl 
of  Chertsey*  wUh  a  pretty  cross  of  wood 
above  it. 

Item.  The  massy  tower  of  Mickleham, 
with  a  wondrous  small  cone  upon  it,  like 
unto  an  Elf pn  ant  in  his  night-cap  !  vei 
neat  and  sightly  withal,  and  garnish* 
with  good  store  of  ivy. 

Item.    A   sign-board   daintily  piiiti 
with  a  jockey  azure,  and  or,  on  a 
proper,  swinging  in  front  of  a  certains 
known  as  the  "  Horse  and  Gfootn,'*  ^ 
Guthrie  compiled  some  of  his  worlcsT 

Item,  Burford  bridge,  a  pretty  struc 
ture  with  three  arches,  nigh  unto  which  is 
a  charming  house  of  entertaintnent  c«Ued 
**  the  Hare  and  Hounds,"  and  above  it  the 
wooded  heights  of  Box-hill,  which  rose 
as  we  rose  through  the  dim  twilight,  after 
such  solemn  feshion  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  mystery  and  fear  in  Hie  feelings 
with  which  we  looked  upon  them*  But 
other  than  these  things  saw  we  little,  ex- 
cept only  the  mean  church  tower  of 
Dorking,  as  we  eniered  its  long  but  stilt 
street.     And  so  ends  the  catalogue. 

We  retired  to  rest^  and  the  •*  heavy 
honey -dew  of  slumber"  soon  fell  on  us. 
1  awoke  betimes  and  found  the  morning 
cold  and  cloudy,  with  occasional  guats  of 
wind.  A  rook ery  fron led  my  window, and 
for  some  lime  1  watched  its'tenanta  alter- 
nately rising  above  the  tree  top«  and  drop- 
ping again  suddenly,  or  wheeling  otf 
towards  a  green  hill  at  no  great  distance^ 
not  indeed  "  without  caws,  *  but  certainly 
with  no  very  apparmr  motive*  Beside 
the  pleasant  colloquies  of  this  assembly^ 
my  ears  were  greeted  with  the  clatter  of  a 
wifieelbarrow  jumping  over  the  paved 
court  beneath,  and  the  shrill  music  of  a 
solitary  cock — 

TTfth  nm»y  dia* 

Scattering  tli«  rear  of  darkiieaa  thin. 
But  not  withstanding  these  morning  melo- 
dies vJ/arose,   from  very  restlessnes**  an 
honr  before  my  usual  time,  and    paid  a 
Msit  to  the  church,  a  neat  building,  though 
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Ibe  roof  being  of  slate-itone  gives  it  rather 
M  iloveDly  appearance.  It  is  screened  on 
the  north  by  gentle  slopes,  prettily  diver- 
sified and  exhibiting  many  spots  of  sin- 
gpular  beauty.  Against  the  wall,  on  this 
.side,  I  noticed  an  erection,  green  with 
lichens,  and  scanty  tufts  of  grass,  shattered, 
and  foai  verging  to  decay,  which  I  have 
since  learned  is  a  mausolpum  of  the  Tal- 
bot family,  of  Chert  Park,  near  Dorkipg. 
The  ivy,  clustering  round  one  of  the  massy 
buttresses  supporting  the  tower,  chattered 
..and  ^ivereu  to  the  chiding  wind  as  it 
swept  past  it,  toying  with  my  paper  whilst 
I  stooa  to  make  the  drawing  here  copied, 
and  I  felt  the  solemnizing  influence  of  the 
scene  which  I  was  endeavouring  to  transfer 
to  my  sketch-book.  But  the  blank  air  of 
desolation  and  solitude  investing  these 
mouldering  objects— the  dark  scowling 
sky,  and  the  sobbing  of  the  elements  around 
roe,admitted  of  no  such  embodying,  thougli 
they  filled  the  mind  with  deep  and  mys- 
terious musings  of  *'  ruin,  boundless- 
ness, omnipotence.''  The  iron  railines 
surrounding  this  burial  place,  disjointea, 
and  profusely  covered  with  rust — the  frac- 
turea  pediment — and  the  bald  escutcheon, 
exhibitinff  but  few  and  faint  traces  of  that 
folding  which  had  once  covered  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  entirely  divested  of  its 
other  tinctures,  preached  forcibly  the  pass- 
ing nature  of  all  earthly  things,  and  led 
the  thoughts  onward  to  that  changeless 
state,  in  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  cor- 
ruptetb,  and  where  '*>  each  hath  all,  yet 
none  do  lack." 

After  breakfast  we  lost  no  time  in  visit- 
ing Box-hill,  which  had  been  the  main 
object  of  our  journey ;  and,  quitting  the 
town,  proceeded  by  Deepdene,  until  a  road 
on  our  left  promised  us  an  opportunity  of 
arriving  speedily  at  our  destination.  But 
our  expectations  were  not  so  soon  realized, 
for  after  crossing  a  field  or  two  to  our 
right  we  found  the  **  romantic  mole*'  in* 
terposed  between  us  and  the  hill,  though 
we  lost  nothing  by  our  ramble,  as  it 
afforded  us  a  fine  view  of  the  rising 
grounds  about  us,  with  occasional  patches 
of  sunshine  resting  on  them,  and  trans- 
forming tlie  young  foliage,  as  it  breathed 
over  ir,  to  a  pale  primrose  hue,  which  was 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  warm, 
intense,  ruddy  light,  tinging  the  natural 
▼el vet  of  a  thatched  cottage  near  at  hand, 
till  it  flamed  out  against  tiie  dull,  cold 
back-ground,  "a  glorious  thing,  and  a 
beautifiil." 

Owing  to  this  mistake  of  ours  we  were 


obliged  to   retrace  our  steps  beside  the 
river,  amusing  ourselves  with  culling  sim- 

f)les,  and  thinking,  as  we  gazed  on  the  sun- 
it  shallows  which  presented  a  variety  of 
tints,  of  these  sweet  and  pleasant  verses 
of  the  Farmer's  boy — 
Swoct  health  I  seek  thee !  hither  bring 
The  balm  that  softens  haman  ills. 
Come  on  the  long-drawn  clouds  that  fling 
Their  shadows  o'er  the  Surry  hills  ; 
Yon  green-lopt  hills,  and  lar  away  ! 
Where  late,  as  now  I  freedom  stole. 
And  spent  one  dear  delicious  day. 
On  thy  wild  banks  romantic  Mole  !* 
Aye  there's  the  scene,  beyond  the  sweep 
Of  London's  congregated  cloud, 
The  dark  browM  wood,  the  headlong  steep 
And  valley  paths,  withoat  a  crowd  ! 
Here,t  Thames,  I  watch  thy  flowing  tides — 
Thy  thousand  sails  am  glad  to  see  ; 
But,  where  the  Mole  all  silent  glides. 
Dwells  peace,  and  peace  is  wealth  to  mc. 

We  passed  the  stream  by  a  bridge  over 
the  dam  of  Mr.  .Dewdney's  mill,  and 
afier  crossing  a  few  fields  began  to  ascend 
the  hill,  occasionally  halting  to  look  back 
on  the  charming  scenery  below  us,  till  we 
reached  the  wood  on  its  summit  and  threw 
ourselves  down  upon  the  fresh  firagrant 
box,  or  the  mossy  sod,  covered  with 
violets,  to  expatiate  at  our  ease  on  the  vast 
extent  of  country  before  us,  bounded  by 
the  loftier  ridge  of  Leiih-hill,  the  tower 
on  which  forms  a  conspicuous  object. 

We  made  our  way  for  some  little  dis- 
tance through  the  wood,  till  a  green  walk 
oflTered  us  easier  progress,  and,  after  wan- 
dering amidst  the  yew-groves  which 
abound  on  this  delightful  spot,  came  round 
to  that  part  of  the  hill  immediately  above 
Burford  bridge,  and  looked  down  on  the 
tranquil  Mole,  '*  which,  coming  to  White- 
hill,  upon  which  the  box-tree  grows  in 
great  abundance,  hides  itself,  or  is  rather 
swallowed  up  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  for  that 
reason  the  place  is  called  *  Swallow.'  " 
So,  at  least,  says  Camden,  though  we  were 
not  fortunate  enoueh  to  stumble  upon  this 
same  **  Swallow.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  Box-hill  and  Whitehill 
are  identical,  and  this  mention  of  it  proves 
the  trees  upon  it  to  be  of  earlier  origin 
than  those  suppose  who  assign  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  as  the  period  of 
their  introduction  here. 

After  a  long  and  noisy  debate,  relative 
to  our  farther  proceedings,  we  returned 
round  the  same  side  of  the  hill,  though 
somewhat  higher,  until  we  reached  a  bl^k 


•  Boxbill, 


t  Shooter'shill. 
T  2 
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and  barren  iraci,  laitJ  down  in  our  maps 
as  Head  ley -heath,  along  which  we  jour- 
neyed northward  with  little  besides  our 
own  good  company  lo  amuse  us,  though 
after  some  time  we  cau!j;ht  a  few  glimpses 
of  exquisite  scenery  to  our  right  ;  and 
presently  a  Ixdd  range  of  hills  opened 
before  us,  beauiifuVly  chequered  with 
shade  and  snu-shine> 

We  reached  Waltoii-heaih  without  any 
material  occurrence,  and  passed  an  en- 
campment of  gypsies  in  a  sheltered  nook) 
con&oUng  the m:*elves over  a  crackling  tire, 
the  red  flame  of  which  flickered  in  the 
sun  light,  and  gave  to  their  dark  and 
savage  countenances  a  still  fiercer  casL 
From  the  covert  of  a  tattered  blanket,  not 
far  distant,  we  saw  in  rapid  succei^sion 
four  or  five  **wee  things  todlin,  stacher  * ' 
onwards,  to  their  reckless  parents,  half 
clad,  and  without  any  "  flecherin  noise 
an'  glee  f  and  beside  the  group  a  couple 
of  donkeys,  apparently  possessed  of  kind- 
lier feelings  than  their  masters,  resting 
their  chins  on  each  other's  shoulders. 

The  picturesque  little  church  of  Walton 
on  the  liill  soon  appeared  on  our  left^  and 
we  crossed  the  heath  and  several  pleasant 
fields  towards  it,  and  at  length  entered  the 
church  yard.  We  had  understood  that 
some  Roman  bricks  were  built  into  this 
edifice,  but  on  examination  it  appeared  to 
have  been  so  extensively  repaired  as  to 
present  almost  the  appearance  of  a  new 
erection.  The  tower  is  singularly  neat, 
and  wtjre  it  not  finished  rather  abruptly 
might  be  classed  amongst  the  most  pleasing 
structures  of  the  kind.  I  chose  a  sunny 
comer  of  the  church-yRrd,  where  a  group 
of  fowlt  were  heating  iheir  wings  in  the 
dust,  and  apparently  welcoming  the  birth 
of  **  proud  pied  April,''  to  make  a  sketch 
of  it,  and    thft  clever   weathercock    sur 


north  side,  noticed  a  low  arched  rcce«* 
which  might  formerW  have  screened  some 
sepulchral  effigy*  From  a  wooden  me- 
morial I  copied  the  following  lines,  which 
have  much  the  characier  of  those  letters 
usually  appended  to"  last  dying  speeches** : 

"  Dear  Huabainl, 

Since  my  life  it  put,  love  did  remftifi  while 
life  did  last  ;  hut  now  do  sorrow  for  toe  mftie  -^ 
prmy  love  my  children  for  my  unke/' 

From  this  place  we  **took  to  the  road 
again,**  and  proceeded  quietly  enongh 
towards  a  majestic  tree,  one  of  Uiose 
"  glossy-rinded  beeches"  which  Dyer 
might  have  had  in  his  eye  when  alluding 
to  the  adjaceiU  downs  of  Banstead.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  common  stands  a 
quiet  nostelrie,  known  as  the  Red  Lion; 
and  somewhat  wearied  with  our  pilgrimage 
we  shaped  our  cours*^  towards  it,  and  were 
soon  seated  in  one  of  its  snug  apartments, 
on  the  walls  of  which  we  noticed  several 
paintiijgs.  That  of  which  our  hostess 
seemed  most  proud  was  a  wishy-washy 
compound  of  red -lead,  indian*ink,  and 
cabhage-green,  labelled  in  large  letters, 
"  The  Red  Lion."  *'  The  long  tailed  Para- 
keet/^ and  its  companion  a  gulden  pheai'^ 
sant,  daintily  embossed  on  a  fair  half  sheet 
of  foolscap, — id  frames,  properly  hung,  as 
they  deserved  to  be^  for  they  were  "  black 
with  gilt," — and  view  of  Canonbury Tower, 
were  also  conspicuous  amongst  the  cm* 
hellishments  of  this  little  room.  But  the 
choicest  bit  of  art  was  a  portrait  in  oil,  of 
superior  execution,  exhibiting  such  a 
child-tike  roguishness  of  expression,  and 
so  pretty  an  air  of  mm-chaiancQ^  that  I  fell 
much  iutererted  in  it,  and  questioned  the 
proprietor  concerning  its  histof)\  but  could 
only  learn  that  it  had  been  in  the  house 
"  twenty  years,*' 

We  resumed  our  walk,  and  came  pre- 
fenily  in  sight  of  Banstead  churchy  wtlh  a 


^ 


4 


mounting  it,  Tl»e  cock  seemed  a  litle 
disconcerted  at  my  unceremonious  intru- 
sion, and  walked  off  wilh  an  ill  grace, 
expostulating  loudly  on  my   conduct* 

I  could  see  through  one  of  the  windows 
•ome  "  heraldries"  in  stamed  glass,  and  two 
tmall  paintirtgs,  apparently  of  scripture 
iubjects;  and  outside  the  bnildtng,  on  the 
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tpira  couiderably  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicolmry  which  ^  G."  naturally  enough 
aooounted  for  by  supposing  that  the*poor- 
ness  of  the  soil  migtit  make  it  Uan^  much 
IB  the  sane  manner  as  it  affects  the  mutton 
bereabouty  which  being  fed  on  **  short 
commons,'^  though  Tery  delicate,  is  re- 
markable for  its  smallness.  Nocv  lest  any 
^liould  think  this  fact  a  mere  "  figure  or 
phantasy, **  coined  for  the  use  of  certain 
punsters  of  our  company,  I  adduce  the 
testimony  of  Dyer,  from  whose  '*  Fleece*' 
these  lines  are  quoted  :-^ 


'  Wide  airy  downs 


Are  health's  gay  walks   to  ihepherd  and  to 


All  arid  Mils,  with  sand  or  chalky  flint. 
Or  abelb  dilaWan  mingled  ;  and  the  turf 
That  mantles  over  rockt  of  brittle  stone, 
Ba  thj  regard ;  and  where  low  tu/ted  broom. 
Or  box,  or  berry'd  juniper  arise  ; 
Or  the  tall  growth  of  glossy -rinded  beech, 
And  where  die  burrowing  rabbit  turns  the  dust. 
And  where  the  dappled  deer  delights  to  bound  ; 
Such  are  the  downs  of  Banstead^  edged  with 

woods. 
And  towery  villas. 

From  these  *'  downs**  the  view  north- 
ward is  very  extensive  and  beautiful,  the 
pretty  church  and  village  of  Cheam  forro- 
ipg  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  left,  over 
which  the  prospect  stretches  as  far  as 
Hiffhgate  ana  Ilampstead ;  and  the  heights 
of  Norwood  beine  distinctly  visible  on  the 
right.  We  halted  for  some  minutes,  look- 
ing with  pained  gaze  at  the  "  lyric  lark*' 
hanging  nigh  above  us  in  the  sunny  air, 
and  pouring  forth  such  a  flood  of  min- 
strelsy, that  I  caught  myself  unconsciously 
repeating  that  childish  ditty  of  Words- 
worth— 

Up  with  me !  up  with  me  !  into  the  clouds  ; 
For  thy  song,  lark,  it  strong. 

We  soon  reached  Sutton,  where  we  pur- 
posed dining,  and,  having  given  orders 
accordingly,  adjourned  to  the  church,  on 
the  north  wall  of  which  we  expected  to 
find  an  inscription  soliciting  our  prayers 
for  the  good  estate  of  William  Foul,  and 
Alice,  his  mother,  which  formerly  ap- 
peared there.  But  in  this  we  were  dis- 
appointed, for  a  new  erection  has  been 
raised  on  that  side  the  building  ornamented 
with  the  arms  here  represented, 

•  Borrowed — J.  L. 


but  exhibiting  nothing  of  this  «  olde,  olde, 
very  olde,"  relic  of  those  darker  days, 
when  the  heedless  dead  were  by  common 
consent — 

-; doomed  to  fast  in  fires. 

Till  the  foul  crimes   done  in  their  days  of 

nature 
Were  burnt  and  purged  away. 

The  door  standing  open  we  Tentured 
into  the  church,  and  found  it  "  upholden 
in  wondrous  good  repair,"  and  not  barren 
of  « remarkables,"  amongst  which  the 
gorgeous  marble  monument  of  dame  Dor- 
othy Brownlow,  beside  the  altar,  claimed 
our  first  attention.  She  is  represented  in 
a  recumbent  posture,  with  three  sorrowing 
infants  about  her,  and  four  cherubs  above, 
in  a  dish  of  hasty  pudding  garnished  with 
slices  of  gilt  gingerbread.  From  a  more 
humble  memorial  opposite,  I  copied  these 
verses — 

Thi«  monument  presents  unto  your  viewe 
A  woman  rare,  in  whom  all  grace  divine,  * 
Faith,  Love,  Zeal,  Piety,  in  splendid  hue. 
With  sacred  knowledge  perfectly  did  shine. 
Since,  then,  examples  teach,  learn  you  by  this 
To  mount  the  steppes  of  everlasting  blisse. 

We  explored  the  church-yard,  and 
laughed  heartily,  when  perhaps  we  ought 
to  have  been  more  seriously  inclined,  at 
this  flaming  epitaph  on  a  butcher  of  the 
19th  century — 

A  steady  friend  to  truth,  a  heart  sincere. 
In  dealing  strictly  just,  in  conscience  clear. 
Here  Boorer  lies,---Oh  stone  record  his  name. 
Virtues  like  these  may  others  boast  the  same. 
When  pitying  sorrow  drops  a  tender  tear. 
The  last  sad  tribute  to  a  friend  sincere  ! 

On  our  return  to  the  inn  we  found  that 
the  name  of  our  host  corresponded  with 
that  of  the  worthy  individual  whose  death 
had  been  thus  honorably  recorded.  And 
certainly  we  found  his  ale  as  '*  clear*'  as  his 
namesake's  conscience,  and  his  chops  as 
''tender'*  as  his  kinsfolk's  tears.  We 
quitted  our  hospitable  quarters  about  five 
o'clock,  and  before  we  reached  Streatham 
experienced  a  heavy  fiill  of  rain,  which 
promised  little  intermission,  so  that  we 
gladly  availed  ourselves  of  the  first  oon« 
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veyimco   Ikomewanl ;  and  thus  ended  itie 
day's  evcnlful  liiitorv.  D.  A. 

CmnbcnveU,  April  1831 . 

Isaac  and  Pf.t£r  Ouver» 
Horace  \Valpole*s  racnUon  of  the  sale  of 
an  histoiical  luioiature  by  Peter  Oliver^  in 
May  1726,  suggests  tlib  as  an  opportunity 
to  allude  to  the  perforin  a  ncea  of  Peter,  and 
his  distinguislied  father,  Isaac  Oliver, 

Mr,  Granger  says,  there  never  appeared 
in  Engtund,  nor  perhaps  in  the  whok 
world  J  a  greater  ma^^ter  in  miniature  than 
lisaac  Oliver,  lie  painted  a  few  piccefi  of 
history,  but  generally  portraits ;  which 
have  so  much  truth  and  delicacy, as  never 
to  have  been  equalledj  but  by  the  smaller 
works  of  Holbein,  He  died  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Peter  died  in  1654.  In  por- 
tRiiis  he  was  comparable  wiib  his  father. 
Grnogtr  adds,  that  the  head  of  Peter 
Oliver's  wife  is  supposed  to  be  ihe  most 
capital  of  his  works. 


stopped,  and  she  never  r^eivcd  it  ikfier- 

wards* 


The  greater  part  of  ihe  collection  of 
pictures  made  by  Charles  L,  among  which 
were  several  of  the  Oliver's,  being  dis- 
persed m  the  troubles,  Charles  II.,  who 
remembered  and  svas  desirou!*  of  recover- 
ing them,  ma^de  many  inquiries  about  them 
after  the  restoration.  At  last  he  was  told 
that  Peter  Oliver's  widow  was  living  at 
Islevvorth  and  had  many  of  their  works. 
The  king  went  very  privately  and  un- 
known to  see  them,  and  the  widow  showed 
several  (iniiiihed  and  uniinished.  Charles 
ttaked  if  she  would  sell  them ;  she  replied 
she  had  a  mind  the  king  should  see  them 
first.  He  then  disco vere<l  himself,  on 
whiclt  she  produced  others  which  she  sel- 
dom  exhibited^  The  king  desired  her  to 
set  her  price :  she  said  she  did  not  care  to 
do  th^tt  with  bis  majesty,  she  would  leave 
it  to  him  ;  but  she  promised  to  look  over 
her  husbaud  s  books,  and  let  his  majesty 
know  \Nhal  prices  his  father,  the  late  kmg, 
had  paid.  The  king  look  awav  what  he 
liked,  and  sent  a  message  to  Mrs,  Oliver 
with  the  option  of  £1000  or  an  annuity  of 
X300  for  her  lite.  She  chose  the  annuity. 
Some  years  afterwards  it  happened  that 
\  Charles's  miilresses  had  begj^ed  all  or 
I  roost  of  tlie^e  pictures,  which  Mrs.  OUver 
I  being  told  of,  she  said  lliat  if  she  thought 
Libat  tike  king  would  have  dven  them 
jtway  10  such — [soit  of  people] — he  never 
Ishauld  have  had  them,  1'his  reached  the 
)iourt,  the   poor  woman's    annuity    was 


The  name  of  Oliver  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  arts  from  tlie 
time  of  James  I.,  to  whom  John  Oliver 
was  master-msLson.  His  descendant,  of 
the  same  name,  was  one  of  the  three  com* 
raissioners  for  regulating  the  plan  of  build- 
ing the  city  of  London  after  the  great  fire 
in  1666.  Aubrey  says,  tliat  he  was  the 
city  surveyor,  and  that  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  part  of  the  MS.  designs 
and  sketches  of  Inigo  Jones.  This  John 
Oliver,  who  is  presumed  to  have  been  »on 
to  James,  a  younger  brother  of  Peter 
Oliver's,  is  also  presumed  to  hare  be«n 
the  painter  of  the  Saving  of  St,  Peter  from 
prisoji,  on  a  glass  window,  at  Christ- 
Church,  Oxford,  Inscribed,  "J,  Oliver, 
aetat.  suffi  84,anno  170O,pinxit  deditque." 
The  finest  specimen  of  his  minute  works, 
sun-dials  with  dies,  insects, and  buttertlies, 
is  (or  was)  in  the  parlour  window  of  the 
rectory  house  at  Northill  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  had  been  employed  to  make  a 
window  of  exquisitely  finished  blazoning 
for  the  chancel  of  the  church.  One  of  hit 
beat  performances  is  a  sun-dial,  with  the 
arms  of  archbishop  Sheldon,  and  a  view 
of  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  now  in  Lambeth 
palace. 
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May  6»— Day  breaks 

.      .      I    49 

Sun  rises   ♦ 

,     ,     4   29 

—  sets      , 

,      .     7  31 

Twdighl  ends 

*   10    11 

Ltsser  siitchwort  flowers. 

Rough  crowsfool  flowers. 

Lilacs  are  in  flower. 

European  globeflower  is  frequently  in 

flower;  though  in  some  sit  uati  oris  it  blow* 

a  fortnight  later. 

Field  Sherrardia  flowers  generally. 

May  Poles  Avtn  Plays. 

A  letter  of  thb  date  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  pointed  out  by  a  cor- 
ro'spondenli  L  11,  S.,  with  this  remark, 
**  that,  previously  to  the  restoration,  most 
classes  had  adopted  Ihe  maxim  of  the 
vicar  of  Cr.iy,  and  were  making  *  right 
inerritV  on  being,  in  a  great  measure, 
freed  from  ihe  restraint  in  which  the  p<*cu* 
liar  doctrmea  of  the  rulers  of  the  nation 
had  (br  a  long  lime  held  them.* 
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[Copy.] 
<'NewcMU«,  the  7th  day  of  May,  1660. 
"  Sir, — ^The  country  as  well  as  the  town 
abounds  with  vanitiesy  now  the  reins  of 
liberty  and  licentioasness  are  let  loose. 
May-polesy  and  Plays,  and  Juglers,  and 
all  things  else  now  pass  current ;  sin  now 
appears  with  a  braxen  hce.  That  wicked 
spirit  amongst  men,  that  formerly  was 
curbed  and  restrained,  doth  now  auda« 
ciottsly  and  impudently  show  itself  with 
boastiDg  and  gloriation.'^ 


GjlOOlf  POBTEB 
[For  the  Year  Boolu] 

Whether  the  decorous  spectadedescribed 
in  the  Year  Book  at  pp.  25, 60,  of  royalty 
throwing  dice  at  the^Groom  Porter's,  is  sttu 
exhibited  I  cannot  say;  but  that  the  custom 
was  obserred  so  late  as  a  century  since  is 
proved  by  the  first  number  of  the  Gentle* 
van's  lM[agazine,  which  after  describing 
Tarions  omer  ceremonies  at  Court  on 
Twelfth  Day^,  1731,  proceeds  :—**  At  night, 
their  Majesties  plard  at  hazard  with  the 
Nobility,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Groom 
Porter;  and  'twas  said  die  king  won  600 
guineas,  ^e  queen  360,  the  princess 
Amelia  twenty,  the  princess  Caroline  ten, 
the  earl  of  Portmore  and  duke  of  Graf- 
ton  several  thousands.^ 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  para- 
graph which  immediately  succeeds,'  be- 
cause, taken  in  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding, it  describes  a  delightful  mode  of 
dispensing  equally  those  "laws  ^which 
were  made  for  ev'ry  degree" — 

^At  night,  Mr.  Sharpless,  high  con- 
stable of  Holbom  division,  together  with 
several  of  his  petty  constables,  went  to 
search  a  notorious  gaming-house  ,  behind 
Grays  Inn  Walks,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  right 
honorable    Lord    Delawar,  and  '  eleven 

*  Loud  caU  to  Bnglaad,  1660,  p.  24, 


other  of  His  Majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  but 
the  gamesters  having  previous  notice  they 
all  fled,  except  the  master  of  the  house, 
who,  being  named  in  the  warrant,  was  ap- 
prehended, examined,  and  bound  in  a 
recognizance  of  £200  penalty,  pursuant 
to  the  old  statute  of  33  Henry  VIII." 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  more  com- 
mendable than  e? en-handed  justice. 

Some  farther  allusions  to  the  practices 
at  the  Groom  Porter's  may  be  collected 
from  old  plays, — 

*'  He  will  wim  you. 
By  unresiftible  luck,  within  this  fortnight. 
Enough  to  buy  a  barony.     They  will  aet  him 
Upmoet  at  ^e  Groom  Portor^s,  all  the  Christ- 
n't  Alchemitt,  Aet  3. 


''Faith I  ill  company, and  that  common 
vice  of  the  town,  gaming,  soon  ran  out 
my  younger  brother's  fortune ;  for,  ima- 
gining, like  some  of  the  luckier  gamesters, 
to  improve  my  stock  at  the  Groom 
Porter  t^  I  ventured  on  and  lost  all." — 
Mrt,  Behn's  Widow  Ranter,  Aet  1. 

*'  O  happy  man !  I  shall  never  need  to 
sneak  after  a  lord,  to  smg  catches,  to 
break  jests,  to  eat  and  rook  with  him. 
I'll  get  me  a  pack  of  fox-dogs,  hunt  every 
day,  and  play  at  the  Oroom  Forter^t  at 
night."— S*aitt;e/r«  True  Widow,  Act  3. 
J.  ~ 

Staffordshire  Moorlondt- 


h.  m, 
1  45 
4  27 
7  33 
10  15 


Mtnf  7.— Day  breaks    • 
Sun  rises  .     . 
—  sets     .    . 
Twilight  ends 
Yellow  asphode  flowers. 
Water  avens  flower  numerouslv. 
Asiatic  globe-flower  blows  with  orange 
colored  flowers. 

Columbine  sometimes  flowers. 
Herb  Benet  comes  into  flower.  ' 
Horse-chestnut  in  flower. 


Spring,  the  sweet  Spring,  is  the  year's  pleasant  king, 
Then  blooms  each  tiling,  then  maids  dance  in  a  ring ; 
Cold  doth  not  sting :  the  pretty  birds  do  sing 
Cuckow,  jugge,  jugge,  pu  we,  to  witta  woo. 

The  palm  and  may  make  country  houses  gay, 
Lamos  frisk  and  play,  the  shepherds  pipe  all  day ; 
And  we  hear  aye  birds  tune  this  merry  lay 
Cuckow,  jugge,  jugge,  pu  we,  to  witta  woo. 

The  fields  breathe  sweet,  tlie  daisies  kiss  our  feet, 

Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a  sunning  sit ; 

In  every  street  these  tuoes  our  ears  do  greet, 

Cuckow,  jugge,  jugge,  pu  we,  to  witta  woo.  T.  Nash,  1600. 


CHESSMEN  DESIGNED  BY  FLAXMAN. 


The  annexed  noliee  is  by  *i  genlTeman 
If  ho  possesses  n  set  of  elegant  chess- 
iiien^  which  he  most  obligingly  lent,  for 
ihe  purpose  of  drawings  beiniar  wiade 
from  such  of  the  pieces  as  might  Ijc  se- 
lected. Six  engravings  are  executed,  in- 
tluding  Ihe  king  and  queen  above. 

Flaxman's  Ches*>hen. 
[For  ihc  Yf  .IT  Book,] 

In  this  country  the  game  of  chess  is 
f[«tierally  played  with  pieces  either  of 
wood  or  ivory,  just  sufficiently  carved  ai 
the  lop  to  denote  their  different  character 
and  poiver^  and  with  turned  bases.  lo 
many  of  our  shops  for  articles  of  eastern 
luxury,  tets  of  chess  men  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  and  costly  matermi,  are 
tihibitedj  to  attiact  the  notice  of  the 
*'  pasaera  by/*  ii^hile  it  is  not  generally 
liQQWQ  that  the  laic  distinguished  sculptor, 
John  Flaxman,  K.  A.,  of  whom  it  has 
bcer>  justly  said,  that  **  he  was  the  first 


of  our  countrymen  who  Quited  poetry  wilb 
sculpture,  executed  for  Messrs,  \Vedg©*  , 
wood,  of  Etruria,  a  series  of  models  Ibr  s| 
set  of  chessmen,  which,  for  beauty 
design,  and  variety  of  altitude,  arc  un*1 
rivalled,  ft  is  to  be  regretted  that,  froa] 
the  close  of  Messrs.  Wedgewood's  esta- j 
blishment  in  London,  no  further  mformft*  ! 
lion  relative  lo  these  specimens  of  elegaQt| 
poltpry  can  be  obtained  than  that  **  ih 
moulds  are  still  in  existence.^ 

As  you,  Mr,  Hoke,  have  thought  de-J 
signs  from  some  of  these  **  pieces''  would 
form    a    pleasing   embellishment   lo    ihe 
Year  Book^  I  will  endeavour  lo  give  some 
Utile  description  of  them. 

The  kings  and  queenx  are  statues 
about  three  inches  and  a-balf,  standiv 
on  circular  pedesUils  of  three  quarters  < 
an  inch  in  height;  the  postures  of  th 
black  king  and  queen  an?  very  bold 
striking ;  but  the  expression  of  simple 
dignity  in  the  white  kmg  and  queen  ^ei> 
graved  above]  is  particularly  intertesliag.^ 
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The  biik<^  are  from  one  mould .  Could 
your  fwderi  see  the  cast,  I  think  they 
woald  acknowledge- that  the  figure  could 
not  be  tarpaaaed.  The  spirit  of  religion 
and  meekness  hu  nerer  been  developed 
in  a  purer  form;  the  countenance,  the 
attitude,  the  &U  of  the  drapery,  are  all 
ioeipreasibly  beautiful. 

The  knights  are  likewise  finom  the  same 
mould :  the  grouping  of  the  man  and 
borse  is  very  graceful,  and  the  action 
highly  spirited  and  characteristic. 

The  emstletj  also  alike,  represent  a 
square  '*  Donjon  keep,"  with  a  single 
turret,  or  watch  tower,  at  one  angle  of  the 
battlements. 

The  paunUf  about  two  inches  in  height, 
are  figures  of  men  at  arms,  bill-men  and 
bow-men,  in  various  positions  of  offence 
or  defence:  the  attitude  of  a  wounded 
warrior,  and  of  another  who  is  about  to 
hurl  a  large  stone  on  his  enemy,  is  very 
good. 

Every  figure  in  this  set  of  chessmen  is 
modelled  with  anatomical  correctness, 
and,  in  the  movements  of  the  game,  they 
form  very  beautiful  groups,  and  impart  to 
it  an  additional  interest. 

R.  R. 


A  Lesson  on  the  Game. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

A  few  evenings  ago,  mv  friend  Jamie- 
son  called  at  my  chambers  to  play  a 
game  of  chess.  He  has  taste  in  the  fine 
aits,  as  well  as  skill  in  the  game,  and  I 
produced  a  set  of  Flax  roan's  chess-men, 
by  Wedgewood,  which  I  deem  it  good  for- 
tune to  possess,  and  which  I  think  must 
bt  the  pieces  alluded  to  in  tlie  Year 
Book,  f.  271. 

We  nad  just  concluded  a  game,  and  were 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  bishop,  when 
a  card  was  brought  to  my  friend.  '*  Tis 
firom  a  country  client,''  said  he,  '<  I  must 
attend  to  him."  '*  ifou  can  see  him  in 
the  next  room,''  I  replied,  ''  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  will  endeavour  to  amuse  my- 
■df  with  one  of  Carrera's  situations.*' 
Jamieson  retired,  and  I  was  soon  deep  in 
tbe  study  of  the  sixteenth  problem.  With 
tfie  assistance  of  pen  and  paper  to  note 
mv  moves,  I  was  enablea  to  master  it 
Without  reference  to  the  printed  solution ; 
ttod,  in  expectation  of  my  opponent's  re- 
turn, I  arranged  the  pieces  on  the  board 
for  a  fresh  game.  Upon  raising  my  eves, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  my  fiiend^  chair 
occupied  by  a  very  quaint  looking  person. 


whose  style  of  dress  reminded  me  of 
Vandykes  picture  of  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
only  that  my  visitor's  garments  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  with  quite  so 
much  care  as  that  nobleman's  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been. 

I  can  hardly  describe  my  sensations ; 
but  they  were  not  those  of  rear.  I  look- 
ed upon  a  manly  brow,  illumined  by  a 
clear  blue  eye,  and,  although  the  general 
expression  of  the  fiice  was  as  I  have  before 
termed  quaint,  the  smile  that  played  over 
the  features  was  highly  characteristic  of 
benevolence.  Yet  I  vras  uneai^;  for  I 
felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  an  un- 
earthly being,  and  anxiously  waited  for 
him  to  communicate  the  object  of  his 
visit. 

**  My  name,"  said  the  unknown,  **  is 
not  strange  to  you :  I  am  Don  Pietro 
de  Carrera;  and  I  have  been  so  much 
pleased  with  the  patient  attention  which 
you  have  bestowed  upon  that  problem, 
that,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  teach 
you  a  lesson  on  the  game  which  you  may 
find  of  great  service  in  your  path  through 
life." 

I  bowed,  and,  as  stenography  is  one  of 
the  arts  I  have  studied  professionally,  I  in- 
stinctively took  up  the  pen  I  had  just 
used.  I  was  enabled  to  write  every  word 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  This  circumstance 
now  appears  to  me  to^  be  very  extraordi- 
nary. The  sounds  he  uttered  were  in  a 
strange  language — it  must  have  been  the 
spirituality  of  his  communication  which 
went  direct  to  my  understanding. 

Carrera  resumed  —  "  From  the  earliest 
age  of  civilized  society,  the  game  of  chess 
has  been  considered  a  study  which  would 
amply  repay  the  steady  application  and 
serious  reflection  necessary  to  acquire  its 
perfect  knowledge.  In  my  day  its  pro-* 
lessors  were  sought  after,  and  entertained 
as  the  friends  of  the  great,  and  the  compa- 
nions of  princes — Siose  times  are  long 
since  past,  and  I  cannot  regret,  that,  with 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  this 
game,  which  was  once  '  the  science  of  the 
few,'  is  now  the  never-failing  source  of 
rational  enioyment  to  the  many.  The 
studious,  the  wise,  the  good,  in  every 
clime  have  considered  it  a  noble  recrea- 
tion ;  following  the  example  of  the  early 
masters  of  its  mysteries,  they  have  record- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  posterity  the  result  of 
their  practice ;  and  tne  moralist  has  form- 
ed from  it  many  a  pleasing  and  instruc- 
tive allegory. 

"  The  work  belMre  you  contains  my 
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priiicipies  of  the  pkme  of  chess.  1  iu- 
ttjndea  lo  have  given  io  a  concluding 
chnnler  some  remarks  on  the  application 
of  thust!  principles  to  the  game  of  life. — 

**  The  Board  may  be  cooiidered  Ihe 
field  of  life,  chequered  with  good  and  evil, 
on  which  man  is  to  play  his  game  and  be 
reward Cid  according  to  fits  deserts. 

**  The  Pmvm  may  be  looked  upon  as 
repnesenting  those  feelings  which  are  H rat 
excited  by  circumstances,  and  form  barriers 
to  those  stronger  psissions  which  I  would 
represent  by  the  superior  pieces.  Happy 
is  the  man,  who^  by  care  and  attention  to 
his  pawns,  njaintains  that  barrier,  behind 
which  he  may  securely  bring  his  pieces 
into  play.  But  in  the  game  of  life,  as  in 
chesjjj  the  players  are  generally  anxious 
for  early  distinction;  and,  to  the  impru- 
dence of  suffering  the  passions  to  escape 
from  their  line  of  defence,  most  of  tne 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  immediately 
beset  them  may  be  traced. 

**  The  Cattle f  moving  over  the  board  in 
direct  lines^  represents  that  innate  sense 
of  justice  pervading  every  human  breast, 
which,  however  attacked,  when  properly 
maintained,  cannot  be  conquered.  Strong 
in  its  own  might,  it  forms  a  buhvark  of 
defence  at  home,  while  it  controls  and  pu- 
niiihes  at  a  distance  the  errom  of  the  ad- 
vers:*ry, 

^*  The  Kjiighty  eccentnc  in  his  move* 
ments,  but  regulated  by  iixed  principles 
of  action,  pourtrays  that  feeling  of  honor 
which,  deviating  from  the  beat«n  course, 
seeks  for  adventures.  He  often  proves  a 
firm  friend  in  the  hour  of  need ;  yet  his 
roving  propensity  sometimes  carries  him 
fiw  from  succor,  and  he  falls  a  victim  lo 
his  chivalrous  nature. 

**  By  the  walk  of  the  Bishops  may  be 
considered  Hie  religious  fe^iling  which  is 
c^rjlinually  crossed  by  the  movements  of 
ordioanf  life:  as  they  never  leave  the 
color  of  the  square  they  start  from,  they 
are  typical  of  a  firm  faith. 

**  Ambition  may  find  a  representative 
in  the  Qmen;  combining  the  power  of  the 
castle  and  bishop,  she  roams  over  the 
field  ;  Ijke  thc'amDitious  of  the  world,  she 
requires  great  support  from  the  lower 
pieces,  and  is  frequently  cut  off  when  she 
venturer  too  boldly  to  attack. 

**  The  King,  only  moving  one  square  at 
a  time,  while  every  direction  is  open  lo 
his  choice,  is  highly  characteristic  of  Pru- 
dence. He  seldom  moves  unless  forced, 
shelters  himself  behind,  and  claims  the 
tuecor  of  Justice^  ironor,  Religion  and 


Ambition.  The  rule  which  gives  the 
game  to  llie  party  who  deprives  llie  op* 
ponent's  king  of  the  power  of  motjoo 
proves  that  the  inventors  of  the  game,  itn- 
like  tlie  levellers  of  the  present  day,  were 
firm  loyalists,  and  duly  impressed  with 
the  divinily  that  *  doth  hedge  a  king.'  " 

I  here  felt  a  touch  on  my  elbow,  and 
my  pen  fell  from  my  hand,  ^*  Confound  it, 
what  a  blot  I"  I  exclaimed ;  and,  as  t 
spoke,  I  was  EutpHsed  to  see  a  cloud, 
from  which  issuea  a  meet  delicious  fn^ 
g ranee,  pass  over  the  lace  of  Caxrem.  On 
its  clearing  away,  I  discovered  the  " 
tures  of  Jaroieson,- — 

My  friend  laughed  immoderately.  "Why 
Granville,''  said  he,    ^  when  I  retumedp  | 
your   candle   snuffs  were  of  portentous  I 
lenglli;  I  trimmed  them,  and  as  youdjd  not  j 
acknowledge  the  obligation,  butcoDtinued 
your  writing,  I  quietly  took  a  cigar ;  and 
have  been  enjoying,  for  this  half  hour,  the 
sight  of  a  man  making  hieroglyphics  in  , 
his  sleep/*—*'  Hieroglyphics  do  you  term 
them,"  I   replied,   1  will  send   ihem   to  ^ 
friend  Hone,  and,  should  he  deem  ihem 
worthy   of  a  page  in  his    I'tar  Book,   I 
hope  they  may  not  send  any  of  bis  readers 
to  sleep. 

A.  I. 
March,  laai. 


WaJTEftS   OK    CqxSS — PtJiYCRS    AT    IBS  ' 

Game — Ctiu»bM£sr. 
[For  the  Y(^&T  Book. J 

Much  learning  has  been  wasted,  to  veef  ^ 
little  purpose,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  iHo 
game  of  che^s :  it  has  been  referred  by 
some  to  the  Ktrrtia^  and  by  others  to  the 
wkiyOiov  of  llie  Greeks.  Some  liave  con- 
sidered it  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
l^trun cuius,  some  to  the  Alveus,  of  the 
Romans.  Some,  again,  have  believed  it 
to  be  the  invention  of  the  Chinese, 
and  some,  of  the  Hindoos  ;  but,  after  all, 
the  question  remains  in  as  much  uncer- 
tainly as  at  first.  It  is  clear,  boweveri 
that  the  Greek  and  Roman  games  were 
games  of  chance :  in  chess  chanc«  has  no 
part ;  and,  in  so  far,  the  games,  as  played 
by  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  from  times 
"  beyond  which  the  memory  of  man  reach* 
eth  not,"  resemble  that  of  the  present 
day  ;  varying,  as  they  both  do,  their  simi- 
larity is  sufficient  to  prove  ihai^  in  essen* 
lialsj  they  are  the  same,  and,  there^re, 
that  the  game,  as  played  in  Europe, 
whoever  may  have  been  the  inventor, ' 
brought  from  the  cast. 
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thtA,  eten  in  Europe,  the  game  may 
boost  considerable  antiquity,  is  proved  by 
the  existence  of  a  book  written  by  E^cci- 
esole,  a  Dominican  friar,  so  early,  accord- 
ia;  to  Hyde,  as  1200.  This  book  b  the 
isme  as  that  translated  by  Caiton,  from 
an  edition  published  about  the  year  1460, 
in  French,  and  now  so  rare;  it  haTing 
been  amongst  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first  work  printed  by  him  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  into  this  country.  The 
neit  in  date,  it  having  been  publish- 
ed in  the  year  1512,  is  that  by  Dami- 
ano,  a  Portuguese,  whose  work  was 
originally  written  in  Spanish  and  Italian ; 
it  consists  of  the  openmgs  of  the  games, 
known  by  players  as  "tlie  Giuoco  Piano," 
and  **  die  Queens  pawn  two;"  and,  although 
nearlv  four  hunared  years  old,  is  coiisi- 
derea  a  guide  to  the  best  play  of  that 
partieolar  opening,  and  is  the  root  from 
which  the  variations  of  the  anonymous 
Modenese>  Lolli,  Dal  Rio,  ficc,  have  been 
made  to  spring.  The  characters  of  his 
pieces  in  toe  Enagraros,  containing  *'  Ends 
of  Games,''  or  Problems  difficult  of  solu- 
tion,  which  conclude  the  volume,  are  so 
singular  and  obsolete  in  form  as  scarcely 
to  be  intelligible  without  the  text ;  it  is 
proper,  however,  to  observe  that  these 
positions  are  from  a  still  earlier  work,  by 
Lucena,  printed  at  Salamanca,  about  the 
year  1495,  which  work  is  exceedingly 
icarce,  and  contains  other  positions  than 
those  given  by  Damiano ;  and  it  may  not 
improbably  be  surmised  that  even  Lucena 
had  taken  his  positions  from  those  by 
Vicent,  published  in  the  Catalan  language, 
of  a  date,  it  ia  conjectured,  somewhat 
earlier  still. 

A  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  names 
of  pieces,  as  given  in  the  above  work,  by 
Dacciesole,  six  hundred  years  ago,  may 
not  be  oninteresting  here.  The  king  and 
queen  alone  possess  the  characters  of 
oar  pieces  ;  his  alfin,  or  bishop,  is  a  law- 
yer, seated  with  a  book  outspread  on  his 
knees ;  and  the  distinction  is  drawn,  that 
he  on  the  white  is  of  civil,  and  he  of  the 
black  of  criminal  law.  The  knights  are 
on  horseback,  in  full  armour.  The  rooks 
are  men  on  horseback,  but  unarmed.  The 
king's  rook*s  pawn  is  a  husbandman,  with 
billhook  in  hand,  and  a  pruning  knife  in 
his  girdle.  The  knight*s  pawn  is  a  smith, 
with  hammer  and  trowel.  His  bishop's 
pawn  is  armed  with  a  pair  of  shears  and 
a  knife,  witli  an  ink-hom  at  his  button- 
hole, and  a  pen  behind  his  ear.  Ills  own 
pawn  is  known  by  a  wand- measure  and 


scale,  and  by  a  purse  of  gold.  His 
queen's  pawn  is  seated  with  a  book  in 
one  hand,  and  a  phial  in  the  other, — his 
girdle  being  furntsned  with  divers  surgical 
instruments.  His  queen's  bishop's  pawn 
bears  in  one  hand  a  glass  of  wine,  in  the 
other  a  loaf,  and  at  his  girdle  is  suspended 
a  bunch  of  keys.  His  queen's  knight's 
pawn  carries  keys  and  compasses,  and  an 
open  purse.  And  the  queen  s  rook's  pawn, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  in  rags,  displays 
four  dice  in  one  hand,  and  a  crust  of  bread 
in  the  other;  a  bag  being  suspended  from 
his  shoulder.  All  which,  Caxton,  in  his 
translation,  has  thus  pithily  defined : — 

ftabourfrs,  ati]>  tilinge  of  tie  ert|s. 
J^mfft^,  anly  ottn:  \B$tfu$  in  sron  anil 

metals. 
Bra^tn  avitt  tnaltm  of  dot),  aitlr  nota« 

rfw. 
0laTcisarn$  anlf  daittrarrs. 
Vtisic^nts  onlr  (imrgmts  anH  opotf* 

tarin, 
Cabemer*  onH  tMte  Inn. 
CKitHei  of  t)f  titin,  m^  tollfm,  antr 


IttbaitQii.  9lA8^t«  at  \fi^,  a«^  !(• 

It  would,  however,  appear  that  the 
chess-boards  of  former  times  were  on  a 
much  more  extended  scale  than  those  of 
our  era.  Mention  is  made,  by  Twiss,  of 
the  remains  of  a  set  of  pieces  belonging 
to  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  century, 
which  he  had  seen  at  St.  Denys ;  of  these 
fifteen  of  the  pieces,  and  one  pawn  only, 
were  remaining,  the  latter  six  inches  in 
height,  representing  a  dwarf;  but,  of  the 
former,  excepting  only  the  king,  who  was 
on  a  throne  eight  inches  square  at  its  base, 
and  stood  a  foot  high,  he  professes  himself 
incapable  of  giving  any  description.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  one  has  seen 
these  pieces  since  his  time,  so  that,  pro- 
bably, they  have  been  lost  or  destroyed 
amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  Those  used  by  pnnce 
Eugene,  and  seen  by  Philidor,  at  Rotter- 
dam, were  three  inches  in  heisht,  and  of 
solid  silver,  chased,  no  ways  differing  in 
color,  but  represented  in  the  costumes  of 
the  European  and  Asiatic  soldiery.  A 
splendid  set,  even  as  works  of  art,  were 
also  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated 
Van  der  Werf,  who  had  himself  carved 
tfiem,  in  box  and  ebony;  and  they  are 
said  to  have  supplied  him  with  tlie  occu- 
pation of  his  entire  leisure  during  eighteen 
years.  They  were  all  busts,  carved  on 
pedestals ;    the   kings  with  lion&'  skins 
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thrown  over  their  shoulders,  the  paws 
crossing  in  front ;  the  bishops  with  fools' 
caps 'and  bells  ;  the  k  nigh  Is  were  horses* 
heads  with  ttowing  manes ;  and  the  pawns, 
eight  whites,  and  eight  ne|i:roes,  of  various 
expressions  and  ages.  But,  perhaps,  the 
most  splendid  set  on  record  was  the  one 
brought  to  this  country  for  tbepur^KJse  of 
sale,  some  years  since;  they  were  eiII  of 
the  purest  red  and  white  cornelian  ; — but 
the  price  demanded  was  so  large,  that  it 
is  not  believed  that  they  met  with  any 
nurchaser  here :  in  deed  ^  however  fitted 
'or  the  cabinet  J  or  the  boudoir,  as  orna- 
ments or  accessaries, chessmen  so  splendid 
can  be  of  little  use  to  the  real  player ; 
and  it  has  been  generally  observed  of  those 
who  had  expended  considerable  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  such,  that,  after  the 
inovelty  had  worn  oflT,  they  have  reverted 
with  satisfoction,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
to  ibdir  old,  substantial,  black  and  white, 
wooden  ones. 

\'arious  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  learned— amongst  whom  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  the  late  Mr.  Christie,  are  most 
conspicuous — to  assimilate  the  names  of 
our  pieces  with  those  used  in  the  east, 
without,  however,  much  success.  Caprice 
may,  perhaps,  have  inflirenced  the  chris- 
tening them,  as  much  as  intention  ;  and 
It  can  matter  very  little,  so  long  as  their 
powers  are  universally  retained.  Con- 
nected with  this  subject,  however,  it  does 
appear  a  little  singular  that  the  sober  and 
reli^ous  English  should  have  named  the 
/au^-the  fool,  or  madman— a  bishop; 
whilst  they  have  preserved  the  names  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  knight,  and  the 
foot-so  Idler,  or  pawn.  To  reconcile  some 
apparent  absurcfities  in  this  nomenclature, 
a  small  tract  appeared  some  thirty  years 
since, — acknowledged,  it  is  understood, 
by  the  painstaking  player  known  as  the 
anonymous  editor  of  Phdidor,^proposing 
to  substitute  for  the  queen,  minister ;  for 
the  pawn,  commoner,  fitc,  &;c. ;  and  to 
entitle  the  operation  called  **  castling,'^ 
**  closeting,"  &c*  This  proposal,  however, 
like  all  others  that  have  been  ostensibly 
made  for  varying  ilie  game,  or  its  terms, 
from  established  usages,  met  with  no  en- 
couragement;  and  now,  like  the  same 
gentleman's  **  scale  of  powers,"  is  only  re* 
ferred  lofor  the  purpose  of  a  passing  smile. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  any  consi- 
derable skill  in  the  game  was  cultivated 
i|li  England,  whilst,  amongst  the  Italians, 
lis  refiiitments  had  been  most  elaborately 
analysed,  and  its  professors  were  establish- 
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ing  to  tlietnaelves  a  fame  which  the  skill 
of  players  of  a  more  recent  dale  has  in 
vain  attempted  to  rival.  In  confirmation 
of  this  feci,  (he  best  players  of  the  present 
century  have  done  little  more  to  elucidate 
the  game  than  to  give  translations,  occSi* 
sionally,  from  the  most  esteemed  amongst 
them.  In  this  way  have  appeared,  in  aji 
English  dress,  the  works  of  DamiaoOp 
Salvio,  Gianulio,  Ruy  Lopet,  fitc.  &c*, 
by  Sarratt ;  and  since,  the  very  nccura^te 
and  valuable  translations  by  I^wis,  of 
Greco,  Carrera,  6i.c.,  &c»;  and  that  by 
Bingham,  of  Dal  Kio,  the  most  instructive, 
perhaps,  of  all;  though  it  wtre  certainly 
to  be  wished  that  it  had  been  edited  by  j 
more  experienced  player.  Up  to  the  tig 
of  the  appearance  of  these  traDslatio 
the  only  standard  work  on  the  game,  in 
England,  was  that  by  Philidor ;  but,  treat- 
ing on  little  more  than  one  opening,  he 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  fettered^ 
rather  than  expanded,  the  genius  of 
English  student,  inasmuch  as,  profeisij 
as  it  does  to  be  an  analysis  of  the  gan 
players  were  led  to  imagine  all  openings 
not  recognized  by  him  as  bad  play  ;  and 
thus  some  of  the  most  instructive,  if  by 
chance  they  occurred,  were  neglected 
despised.  Still,  however,  the  koowle ' 
was  scattered  over  many  volumes  ; 
great  portion  of  it  was  also  much  too  I 
^ned  for  the  mere  student:  and  a  wi 
that  should  convey  just  as  much  of  insiti 
tion  as  he  would  be  able  to  apprecii 
has  always  been  a  desideratum.  Flaye 
in  this  country  will  therefore  have  seen, 
with  much  satisfaction,  i)ie  first  portion  of 
a  work  by  Mr,  Lewis, — to  whose  peree- 
ve ranee  the  game  already  owes  so  much^ 
^  which  is  intended  to  contain  every 
information  requisite  for  the  perfect  d#* 
vetop|ment  of  the  pieces  in  all  the  usu 
openings.  This  work  is  preceded  byl|_ 
a  few  apt,  but  general,  rules  of  great 
value ;  and,  in  the  illustration  of  **  the 
Bishops  close  game,"  **  the  Kings  Knight's 
Game,**  "the  Queen's  Bishops  pawns 
game,'^  and  of  **  the  Kings  Gambit,**  i^_ 
far  as  in  the  three  first  parts  it  has  go^^| 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  ^^B 

Whilst 'it  may  be,  however,  doubted^ 
whether  the  best  players  of  late  years  hafi 
not  been  found  in  trance,  the  questiooj 
one  of  comparative   individual  strenrf 
that   has  never  been   tried ;    in  numbtf» 
the  French  certainly  exceed  us,  and  to, 
perhaps,  of  the  generation  that  has  passed 
away ;    for,  without  naming  Philiaor,  in 
whose  constitution   the /<it»r  hriiiani  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  least  as  evident  as 
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the  profbnndy  the  names  of  the  marquis 
da  Oroaminyy  the  cheralier  de  FeroD,  the 
diefalierda  Son,  Verdoni,  and  de  La)^le, 
amomnt  the  players  of  the  last  centurj, 
and  Da  Bourbianc,  Le  Preton,  and  La 
Bowdonnayey  of  this,  are  a  host,  against 
wfakh  we  have  only  to  oppose  Sarratt, 
tad  Lewis, — beyond  dispute  the  two 
aUesI  plaveii  that  England  has  produced. 
Notwithstanding,  the  game  is  perhaps 
dayed  more  generally  by  the  Germans, 
muk  in  either  of  the  nations  to  which  we 
have  referred,  eipinently  suited  as  it  is  to 
ir  pecnliar  temperament — wary,  pro- 
ind.  cautious,  and  persevering — and, 


lingly,  that  country  has  produced 
many  fine  players. 

A  aiegotar  instance  of  the  estimation 
in  whidi  it  has  been  heretofore  held  by 
them  occurs  in  a  work  written  by  Silber- 
•chmidt,  entitled  ^  Chess  Secrets,'' and  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Netto,  in  one  lately 
pobliahed  by  him ;  by  which  it  appears 
that  a  certain  dignitary  of  the  church  of 
Halberstadt,  in  Prussia,  had  been,  for 
tome  offence,  banished  from  that  city  to 
Ac  Tillage  of  Strcebeck,  when,  for  the 
amuaement  and  occupation  of  his  leisure, 
he  took  some  pains  to  instruct  the  natives 
in  the  game  of  chess ;  finding  apt  scholars, 
and  'g^tified  with  the  opportunity  of 
"improTing  their  manners  and  morals,'' 
he  took  much  pains  to  render  them  credit- 
able players,  and,  subsequently,  when, 
after  his  recal,  he  became  bishop  of  Ilal- 
berstadt,  he  conferred  certain  municipal 
privileges  on  the  village  of  his  banish- 
■enty  of  which,  according  to  another 
writer,  thev  were  to  be  deprived,  if  beaten 
at  chcM ;  bat,  in  addition,  he  bestowed  a 
Bore  valuable  benefit  in  the  erection  and 
fndowmeDt  of  a  free-school,  which  still 
czistayand  inwhich  the  game  must  be  taught. 
Hie  fiune  of  their  skill  attracted  thither,  in 
the  year  1651,  Frederick  William,  of 
Brandenburg,  who,  in  return  for  the  amuse- 
ment they  had  afforded  him,  and  in  token 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  their 
^y,  presented  to  them  a  magnificent 
carved  chess-board,  having  on  its  obverse 
a  table  for  the  game  of  the  "Courier,**  toge- 
dier  with  two  sets  of  chessmen,  the  one 
of  ivory,  but  the  other  of  silver, —  one 
Wf  of  the  laUer  being  gilt,  by  way  of 
distinction:  this  set,  however,  it  is 
supposed,  the  churchmen  of  Halberstadt 
considered  too  valuable  for  a  paltry  vil- 
lage,—accordingly,  they  were  borrowed 
hjthem,  and  never  returned.  The  neces- 
sity of  protecting  themselves  from  the 


impertinences  of  strangers,  induces  the  in- 
habitants to  decline  playing,  unless  for 
money,  and,  accordingly,  many  persons 
have  lost  to  them.  It  appears,  however, 
that  they  have  not  been  always  equally  for- 
tunate ;  for,  on  a  certain  occasion,  a  friend 
of  Silberschmidt,  one  N.  N.,  indulging  the 
knight  errantry  of  a  true  chess-player, 
challenged  their  provost,  and  best  players, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, at  the  sign  of  the  Chess-board  and 
Marble,  came  off  victorious.  Now,  it  was 
natural  that  the  aforesaid  N.  N.  should  be 
desirous  of  carrying  off  some  trophy,  and 
he  therefore  appli^  for  a  certificate ;  it 
was  given,  statmg  simply  the  fact ;  and, 
^  alas,  to  confess,"  such  is  the  term,  that 
N.  .N.  **  had  carried  off  the  victory." 
This  important  document  was  signed  and 
sealed  with  the  corporation  seal :  but  no 
sooner  had  he  obtained  it  than,  probably 
in  alarm  for  their  privileges,  they  were  de- 
sirous of  withdrawing  it,  and  no  intreaties 
were  at  first  spared  to  recover  possession 
of  it.  Fnding  these  of  no  avail,  they 
offered  money,  increasing  their  estimate 
of  its  value,  until,  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed, he  might  have  realized  to  very  consi- 
derable advantage.  N.  N.,  however, 
valued  his  honor  too  highly,  and,  not 
content  with  inflexibly  bearing  his  certifi- 
cate away,  he  has  rather  ungallantly 
published  it  to  the  world — ''  alas,"  to  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  the  men  of  Stroebeck. 

Meanwhile,  the  various  works  on  art 
and  science,  the  encyclopedias,  &c.,  pro- 
fessing to  give  instruction,  and  to  contain 
knowledge  on  all  matters  within  the  circle 
of  human  attainment,  contained  no  refer- 
ence to  the  abundant  works  in  Italian, 
Germau,&c.,  from  which  real  information 
on  the  game  of  chess  might  have  been 
acquired  ;  but,  contenting  themselves  with 
an  elaborate  rifacimento  of  Dr.  Hyde*s 
researches,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  bald 
anecdotes  from  the  French  £ncyclop6- 
distes,  thev  contrived  to  cover  a  certain 
portion  of  space,  without  affording,  to 
such  as  might  consult  them,  one  sentence 
of  real  instruction  or  useful  knowledge. 

It  has  been  a  question  amongst  players 
how  far  the  capacity  for  conducting  a  game 
without  seeing  the  board — the  moves  of  the 
pieces  being  indicated  by  a  third  person — 
should  be  admitted  as  evidenceof  a  superior, 
or  first  rate  talent  for  the  game  w  ithout 
affecting  to  decide  that  question,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  players  of  a  very  infe- 
rior gi-ade  have  frequently  excelled  in  this 
particular  exhibition  of  memorial  tenacity. 
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whilA  it  is  on  record  that  many  ancient 
players, — Salvo,  Paolo  Boi,  Zerone,  Me- 
drano^  Ruy  Lopez,  &c.  &c.,  notoriously 
first  rate  in  their  day,  played  under  such 
restrictions  op  to  within  nearly  a  pawn  of 
their  strength ;  that  Sacchieri  could  play 
equally  well  four  games  at  a  time; 
although  Philidor*s  vanity  led  him  to  rank 
the  talent  so  highly,  that,  in  his  ostenta* 
tious  notice  of  some  of  the  games  played 
by  him,  at  Parsloes,  &c.,  against  three 
adversaries  at  a  time,  he  prefaces  it  by  an 
apology  for  a  statement  which  he  professes 
to  give  *^  lest  posterity  should  not  credit 
the  possibility  of  the  fact/'  Philidor 
probably  did  not,  any  more  than  other 
great  men,  calculate  on  the  much  slandered 
**  march  of  intellect,"  or  that  it  would 
take  chess  in  its  course.  He  either  did 
not  know,  or  never  supposed  that  posterity 
would — the  woiks  on  the  game  then  con- 
fined to  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  He 
was  mistaken.  The  effect  has  been  that 
an  increased  love  for  the  game  has  spread 
over  the  country — that  clubs  have  been 
formed — that  coffee  houses  and  divans 
have  been  opened  for  the  game — that 
hundre<ls  play  at  it  where  it  was  scarcely 
possible,  a  few  years  since,  to  find  an 
adversary,— and  that  a  liberal  education 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  complete  without 
a  knowledge  of  this  '*  science*'  according 
to  Leibnitz, — but,  certainly,  this  most 
interesting  and  scientific  of  all  games. 
March,  1831.  R.  B. 


Antiquity  op   Chess — Origin  of  the 

Queen. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  countries 
which  lay  claim  to  tne  honor  of  the  inven- 
tion of  chess,  as  there  were  cities  which 
contended  for  the  birth  of  Homer.  I  shall 
briefly  enumerate  a  few  of  the  numerous 
inventors  of  this  most  rational  amusement, 
and  then  offer,  with  all  due  submission,  a 
mere  conjecture  of  my  own. 

(1.)  Strutt  (in  his  celebrated  work, 
which  has  been  lately  edited  by  a  parti- 
cular friend  to  science,  and  to  myself,) 
informs  us  that  John  de  Vigney  assigned 
the  invention  to  a  Babylonian  philosopher 
— Xerxes — in  the  reign  of  evil  Merodach, 
whose  object  it  was  "  to  reclaim  a  wicked 
king,"  &c.  Slrull  a-^rees  that  "  it  made 
its  first  appearance  in  Asia.*' 

(2.)  Seneca  attributes  tiie  origin  of  the 
game  to  Chilo,  the  Spartan,  one  of  the 
'  Steven  sages  of  Greece, 


(3.)  Sir  William  Jones  has  left  us  a 
poem  entitled  "  Caissa,*'  the  first  idea  of 
which  was  taken  from  Vida,  '**  in  wliich 
(says  he)  the  invention  of  chesi  is  prac- 
tically ascribed  to  Mars,  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  game  was  originally 
brought  from  India.'' 

(4.)  Gibbon,  treating  upon  the  learning 
and  wisdom  of  the  Brahmins,  cOimnues, 
*'  To  admonish  kings  t^at  tli^  are  strong 
only  in  the  strength  of  their  subjectSt  the 
same  Indians  invente^][he  game  of  chess, 
which  was  likewise  intujpuced  jpto  Persia 
under  the  reign  of  Nu^^van.T' 

(5.)  Chaucer  tells  us^.was 

'*  Athalns  th*t  made  the^ame 

Pint  of  the  chess,  so  wu  hie  HfmnoJ' — 
And  Cornelius  Agrippa  in  forma  ^as  that 
Attains,  king  of  Asia,  is  said  t»,t>e  the 
inventor  of  games  of  chance. 

(6)  Peter  Texiras  is  certain  it  is  of 
Persian  origin,  inasmuchvas  U^e  name  of 
every  piece  is  derived  fironi  tha^jfey 

(7.)  Kennett  agrees  with  Uyye 
attribute  the  invention  tt  Pnlfmi 
prince  of  Eubcea,  during  thfi  siege  of  Tioyi 
— an  excellent  time  for  becoming'  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  game  1 

(8.)  Others  will  give  the  merit  to 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  is.paid  to 
have  devised  the  pastime  to  4iTeff||)i)s  idle 
army ;  to  whom  (I  imagine)  Bu^jjton  al- 
ludes when  he  tells  us  that  the  game  was 
**  invented,  some  say,  by^he  genarall  of 
an  army  in  a  famine,  to  Jieep  aouldien 
from  mutiny."  He  gives  Belloni^f.  as  his 
authority.  a 

(9.)  I1ie  Arabians  chim  the  honor  for 
their  countryman,  Sissa,  or  Sida.    And 

(10.)  A  manuscript  in  the  H^■^^^n 
Collection  pronounces  Ulysses  to  butke 
inventor,  in  fact,  so  many  wcii.ihe 
competitors  for  the  honor  of  tlie  disoqiffy, 
that  Herodotus  considered  it  woitiQfof 
record,  that  the  Lydians  did  not  lay  cfeMn 
to  the  merit  of  the  invention  of  cbessd 

Among  such  a  host  of  conlen4fai^ 
evidence  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decide 
the  question :  but  we  may  foiriy  ofier  anj 
conjecture  which  is  founded  upon  the 
internal  testimony  of  the  game  itseH  I 
shall,  at  any  rate,  assume. the  peimissioo 
of  so  doing.  We  must  observe  in  ^he 
machinery  of  the  game,  that,  strai^y 
inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  propriety 
and  probability,  *<  the  queen*'  is  the  chief 
character  in  the  contest.  She  is  not 
merely  the  soft  excitement  of  the  war,— 
the  Helen  for  whom  mighty  monarchs 
will  fight  and  fall ;  she  is  not  the  high- 
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of  hosiility,  who  bids 
*ith  her  blessing  to  the 
the  active,  undatiiiied, 
igable  leader  of  the  army, — herself 
i        alKMt! 

l%b  oecupaiion  b^  certainly ,  as  incon- 
^^^AfiBt  with  the  character  of  an  Asiatic 
^^Ei^oesi  of  the  days  of  yore  as  \^ith  that 
^^Br  1  modf  ra  belle;  for  all  history  informs 
^^Bl  llttil  the  eastern  queen  was  no  more 
^^^wn  the  humble  slave,  and  inanimate 
amtisementy  of  her  royal  spouse.  There 
ti  but  ODe  oriental  lady  in  the  pages  of 
aim&k  who  acted  the  part  of  the 
of  chesS) — who  fought,  and  who 
[ueredy^ — and  that  lady  is  Semiramis. 
rrign^  therefore,  do  I  aitribuie  the 
iljoci  of  chess.  It  is  indisputably  of 
origin,  and  of  very  great  antiquity, 
eftftiest  writer  upon  the  subject  who 
appears  to  huve  given  it  any  serious  con- 
f&KEmtion  places  its  birth  (as  we  have 
mt9  nbove)  in  Babylon :  and,  moreover, 
iht  ifistiluiiot)  of  the  game  would ^  at  that 
putiealar  period,  have  been  not  only 
ffobabte  in  appearance,  but  politic  in 
pfsciicc.  It  would  have  been,  during 
ib^  reigii>  not  a»(y  ^  pleasant  amusement, 
bol  «  pi42ce  of  most  delicate  flattery  to 
fbi  roysd  heroism  ;  it  would  then  have 
\mti  ma  entertaining  method  of  teaching 
hor  1(1 1«  subjects  that  their  empress 
«M  •lit'ir  lord  and  their  leader, —  the 
■Mcr  of  th^ir  glory ^ — the  palladium  of 
Sdr  pfo«f>enty.  1  can  discover  no  other 
«ET  ii  explaining:  the  extmordinary  regu- 
lmmm%  of  the  game, 

TIm  objects,  which  have  been  a.sslgned 
aiomtem plated  by  the  inventors  of  cheas^ 
ipiyir  to  me  most  unsatisfactory.  "  It  vras 
ceoitrQCt^  (*^y^  one  party)  for  the  pu  rpose 
of  tf^ohing  a  king  hamjhty  :  to  show  him 
be  tt  sttpporied  solely  by  the  exertions  of 
lili  ftibjectf/'  lliis  is  true ;  but  it  also 
mt0metB  him  that  at  the  kine^^s  downfall 
1^  TT*  '-  r-tion  must  perish;  and  it 
4ti»  ,  but  teach  him  (o  submit 

I9ie^i  .<..  ,  ^^ncn  it  proves  Chat  the  com- 
wiiiiwi  1 1  niu»t  be  ruin^'d  when  even  tlie 
ktag  t3  ehfxk'd  on  all  sides.  *'  It  was 
isv^^id  (says  anotlier  exposition)  to 
wiibdfmw  the  atleotion  of  the  hun^  from 
ikt  comempUtion  of  their  hunger.  But 
HiiwiiliOn  has  a  voice,  which*  like  e^^erv 
oditr  teiiljiloQuism,  can  be  hearti  both 
hx  utd  nesr!  Montaigne  thought  so 
lj|bll|r  of  the  interest  of  the  game»  that 
hm  wfitefy  **  I  hale  and  avoid  it,  hecause 
K  b  iMt  phf  enough  : ''  and  as  to  the 
••  m^Offtr  of  the  amusement,  he  dcclnres 


thai  it  produces  all  the  malevolent  ptis* 
sions,  **  and  a  vehcmeni  desire  of  getting 
the  better  in  a  concern^  wherein  it  were 
more  excusable  to  be  ambitious  of  being 
overcome/*  Burton  pronounces  it  to  be 
**  a  testy,  cholerick  game,  and  very  offen- 
sive to  him  that  loseth  the  mate.*'  The 
viife  of  Ferrand,  count  of  Tlanders, 
allowed  her  husband  to  remain  in  prison, 
when  she  could  easily  have  procured  his 
liberation,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual 
hatred  produced  by  chess-playing  I  And 
history  gives  us  many  other  instances  of 
the  vindictive  feeling  which  this  **  moral'* 
pastime  genemtes,  Pliny  informs  us  that 
rfumidia  Quadratitta  used  always  to  send 
her  grandson  out  of  the  room  when  "  she 
used  lo  relax  her  mind  with  a  game  of 
chess/'— And  Ovid  instructs  tlie  lover  lo 
be  especially  particular  in  allowing  his 
lady-love  lo  win  ihe  game :  the  triumph 
of  his  skill  might  cost  him  the  heart  of 
his  ihdignant  antagonist. 

It  will,  probably,  be  objected  to  my 
humble  conjecture,  **  that  the  tjueen  used 
not  to  be  the  leading  piece  upon  the 
board  ;    that  the  ancient  name   for  that 

Fiece  was  **  fers,"  or  '*  ferce," — which, 
lyde  saySj  is  obviously  derived  from  the 
Persian  "  phei,"  or  "  pherzan,*'  a  general, 
or  chief  counsellor, — a  title  by  which  that 
piece  was  distinguished  in  the  east :  and 
that  must  be  the  original  name  fof  the 
piece,  because  all  the  terms  of  the  game 
were  derived  from  the  Persian."  To  this, 
I  shall  brietiy  reply  that  I  doubt  the  de- 
rivation from  such  a  source  t  and,  se* 
condly,  that  the  piece  we  call  the  "  queen** 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  female,  as  long 
as  the  game  has  been  known  in  Europe. 

First.  It  is  asserted  that  the  same 
terms  in  the  game  are  used  by  all  Ihe 
world,  and  that  those  terms  are  of  Persian 
origin  :  for  instance  ** check-male,"  whicli 
is  derived  from  **  shiik-mut,"— **  the  king 
is  conquered."  To  this  I  must  reply, 
that  the  French  never  used  that  terra  : 
their  expression — indicative  of  the  po- 
liteness of  tike  nation — was  "  ave, — 
"  hjiil,"  to  the  kinp:, — a  Latin  salutation; 
and  the  idea  of  denvmg  **  check"^  from 
**  shfik"  is  loo  ridiculous  to  require  fur- 
ther comment.  In  the  oldest  MSS.  quoted 
by  Strutt,  the  names  of  the  men  are  as 
English  as  they  are  now.  The  bishop  is 
called  **  the  archer;"  the  castle  is  termed 
**  jook,"  or  **  roc ;"  aud  if,  indeed,  ♦*  roc" 
be  a  Persian  word,  signifying  (properly) 
a  rock,  I  think  we  haveaword  very  much 
like  it  in  our  own  lanvt 
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ture  ill  at  ihe  fjamc  of  cHcm  wa*  invented 
out  of  compliment  to  Semitamis,  ina^ 
mudi  a^  there  appears  no  other  way  o^ 
accouniifig  for  the  particular  characl^ 
enacted  by  "  ll»e  queen/* 

P    P.  PiPPS, 
March,  133L 


Mr,   Hoke — Th**  subjomed    Kni; 
grand  leap*  over  the  i*ho1e   Chesft  ' 
are   much  at  your  service  for  Uie    1' 
Book. 

Chess  Board  Nt^iibeaeD  io  tnabU 
reader  io  ptrform  ihe  itupt. 


,?hi 


Secondly.  Tlie  queeii  I  will  maintain 
to  have  always  been  considered  a  ludy^ 
whatever  her  appellation  might  havebetn. 
In  the  Harleian  MSS.,  where  she  is  called 
♦•  fers^''  slie  is  also  termed  "  reyne,"  and 
**  regina.*'  In  the  account  of  the  Fancifyl 
Dance,  performed  before  queen  Whims, 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  large 
^me  with  animate  chessmen^ (such  as, 
we  read  in  actual  history,  that  John,  duke 
of  Austria,  and  a  certain  duke  of  Weimar, 
were  worn  to  have  played  in  a  large  hall, 
purposely  chequered  hlack  and  while, 
where  their  serva^ls  moved »  a-la-ch ess- 
men,  at  Iheir  bidding), —Rabelais  enu- 
merates the  performers,  and  calls  them 
"  a  kinc,  a  queen,  two  archers,"  &c.,  and 
she  is  characterised,  throughout,  as  acling 
Ihe  i^Tt  of  a  lady.  Chaucer,  m  his 
"  Booke  of  the  Duchesse,**  introduces  the 
sorrowful  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, lameniinu  the  death  of  Blanch,  his 
contort,  and  makes  him  complain  that  he 
had  played  at  che^s  with  fortune,  when 

•*  With  her  false  draught »  full  div«nie 
^    She  dluJe  on  uic  und  tokc  u^y  /ert/* 

Which    **  fers  *'     evidently    means    his 
(luchesse ;  for  he  contii*ues,  that 

**  Throuph  (hat  draught  I  have  lome 
My  bli>»e  :   alas,  that  t  wft«  borne*' — 

And  now  Iris  only  wish  i$  to  diie. 

1  hope  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
^here  is  some  foundation   for  my  conjee- 

Lrap  1.     From  4  to  121  to  6  to  16  to  3  Mo  48  to  63  to  53  In  59  to  49  to  49  !<»  { 
to  38  to  55   to  61    lo  44  to  34   to  17  to  2  to  12  to  22  to  39  to  56  Io  62  to  AS\ 
51  to  57  to  42  lo  25  to  19  lo  36  to  30  to  13  to  7  to  24  to  14  to  8   lu   23   to  40 
46  to  29  to  35  to  52  to  58  to  41  to  26  to  9  to  3  lo  IH  to  t  to  11  to  5  to  15  lo  i 
to  47  to  64  in  54  to  60  to  50  to  33  to  27  to  37  to  20  to  10  to  4, 

Leap  2*  From  19  to  4  to  21  to  6  lo  TO  to  31  lo  46  lo  63  to  4*5  to  36  to  30  to  . 
to  55  lo  61  to  51  lo  57  to  42  lo  25  lo  10  lo  20  to  35  to  52  to  62  to  56  lo  39  » 
24  to  7  lo  I:Mo  3  lo  9  to  26  to  4t  to  58  to  43  to  28  to  45  to  60  to  50  to  33-1 
Itt  to  1  to  11  to  5  to  15  to  32  to  22  to  12  to  2  to  17  to  27  to  37  lo  47  10  64  I 
54  IO  44  lo  34  lo  49  lo  59  lo  53  to  3fi  to  23  lo  8  to  14  to  29  lo  19. 

Leap  3.  From  1  lo  1 1  to  17  to  2  to  19  lo  9  to  3  to  1  3  to  7  to  22  lo  16  to  6  to  ^ 
to  27  to  21  to  4  to  10  lo  25  to  42  lo  57  lo  51  to  61  to  55  to  40  to  23  to  a  to  14  ' 
24  to  39  to  56  to  62  lo  52  to  58  to  41  lo  26  to  20  to  5  to  15  to  32  10  38  to  4ft] 
63  to  53  to  59  to  49  to  43  lo  28  lo  34  to  44  lo  29  to  35  to  45  lo  30  to  36  to  46  / 
31  to  37  lo  47  to  64  lo  54  lo  60  to  50  to  33  to  18  to  L 

I^ap  4.     From  9  to  3  to  20  to  5  lo  22  to  16  to  6  to  12  lo  2  to  17  lo  11  to  I  to  1 
to  33  lo  27  lo  37  lo  31    (o   46  to   63  to  48  lo  54  (0  64  lo  47  to  53  to  59  lo  49l 
34  to  28  to  38  to  32  lo  15  to  21  to  4   to  10  to  25  to  35  lo  29  10  39  lo  56  to  62  j 
45  to  S5  to  61  lo  44  to  50  lo  60  lo  43  lo  58  to  52  to  42  to  57  to  51  lo  41  lo  20 
36  lo  30  lo  40  to  23  to  8  to  14  to  24  to  7  to  13  to  19  to  9. 

Leap  5.  From  25  to  10  lo  4  to  14  to  8  to  23  to  29  to  19  lo  2  to  17  lo  27  lo  21  i 
31  to  16  to  6  to  12  to  18  lo  Mo  1 1  to  28  lo  22  to  32  to    15  to  5  to  20  to  26 

9  to   3   lo    13  to   7  to  24  to  30  to  40  to  55  to  61   to  51  to  57  to  42  to  36  lo  * 

10  63  lo  46  lo  38  lo  44  to  34  lo  49  to  59  to  53  to  47  lo  64  lo  54  to  37  fo  43r1 
33  to  50  to  60  to  45  to  39  to  56  to  62  to  52  to  58  to  41  to  35  to  25. 

The  leaps  may  be  commenced  on  any  fifiven  square 
Jfan-A  12,  J83L  W, 
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Diagrami  of  the  moves. 
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VARIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  ON  CHESS. 


[For  ihe  Ye^r  Book.] 

Tills  most  ingetiious  and  fascinating 
gam©  15  of  very  great anliqmiy,  and,  per- 
hapj,  there  h  do  game  that  can  boast  so 
general  a  study  and  practice  ^  for,  lliougli 
various  games  on  cards  may  b€  more 
commonly  pursued  lo  some  parts  of  Eu* 
rope,  chess  is  not  only  an  object  t>f  exten- 
sive attention  in  Europe,  but  played  with 
incomparalily  more  frequency  in  Asia. 

Al  Amin,  khalif  of  Bhagdat,  was  earn- 
estly employed  at  this  game  when  bis 
capital  residence  wa.^t  on  the  iKiint  of 
being  taken  by  assault,  Tamerlane  the 
Great  is  recorded  to  have  been  engaijed  at 
chess  during  the  decisive  battle  bclveen 


him  and  Bajnzet.  King  Jolioof  Eni^ind 
insisted  upon  concluding  his  ^m€>  before 
he  gave  an  ntulience  to  the  deputiei  from 
Uoouen^  coming  to  apprize  faim  that  their 
city  was  besiesred* 

Kin^  Jameii  I.  styled  this  game  a  pbitoso- 
pbic  folly.  His  son,  Charles  I,,  was  at  cheis 
when  told  that  the  Scots  had  finally  de- 
ttnnmt'd  upon  selling  him  to  the  English  ; 
and  he  did  not  seem  any  way  discomposes^ 
but  coolly  continued  his  game.  Charles 
XIL,  of  Sweden,  when  surrounded,  io  a 
house  at  Bender,  by  the  Turks,  barricaded 
the  premises,  and  :Lhen  coolly  s«t  down  to 
chess:  this  prince  always  used  tlie  kingf 
more  than  any  other  piece,  mid  tlterebv 
lost  every  game ;  not  perceiving  that  the 
king,  although  the  most  cons^idcrable  of 
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ally  it  impotent,  either  to  attack  his  ene^ 
■lies  or  to  defend  himself,  without  the 
assistance  of  his  people. 

The  game  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  wife  of  Kavan,  king  of  Lanca 
{Ceylon),  in  order  to  amuse  him  with  an 
hpage  of  war  {feld  war,  I  suppose),  while 
liis  metropolis  was  closely  besieged  by 
Kama,  in  the  second  age  of  the  world. 
According  to  sir  William  Jones's  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Hindoos,  Kama  appeared  on 
cafth  3800  years  ago. 

The  Chinese  draw  a  river  on  the  chess- 
board, but  they  have  no  piece  representing 
a  ship,  which  the  Hindoos  have,  and  which 
bn  tbe  power  of  a  modem  bishop.  The 
GhlHia,  instead  of  a  ship,  use  a  chariot. 

Tit  Chinese  call  this  game  cAo/ce-cAoo- 
iay  fct  (the  play  of  the  science  of  war). 
Hie  Burmhan  name  for  chess  is  chU'tha" 
neUf  a  term  applied  by  them  either  to  a 
generalissimo,  or  warmre;  an  etymolo- 
gist might  perhaps  trace  it  as  a  corruption 
of  the  Sanscrit  cha-tur^nga  (the  four 
angas,  or  members,  of  an  army).  The 
Persians'  game  and  table  are  both  called 
tkairang^  or,  more  commonly,  shutning. 

The  piece  we  call  the  queen,  the  hon. 
Daines  Barrington  derives  from  the 
Persian  pherg,  or  general,  and  exposes  the 
abtordity  of  calling  this  piece  a  queen, 
by  askinff  how  we  are  to  metamorphose  a 
root  toldier,  or  pawn,  into  a  queen,  as 
admitted  in  the  English  game.  The 
blonder  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
French  gallantry.  ViergCy  in  French,  is 
wrgo ;  and,  consorting  with  tbe  king,  they, 
by  a  yery  natural  transition,  made  their 
virnn  a  ^ueen. 

The  bishop  (formerly//,  an  elephant), 
the  knight  (originally  aswOf  horse),  the 
toots  (at  first  raVhtian,  armed  chariot,  or 
rookky  a  hero),  and  the  pawn  (from  peon, 
an  attendant),  are  the  pieces  which,  with 
the  king  and  queen,  are  played  with  in 
European  games. 

C.  J.  Hampton. 

llonrA  3, 1831. 

Chess  Memoranda. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

The  learned  Hyde  has  undertaken  to 
show,  from  undoubted  authorities,  that 
chess  was  first  invented  in  India,  and 
passed  from  thence  to  Persia,  before  the 
year  of  Christ  576,  and  from  Persia  to 
Arabia. 

Sir  William  Jones  is  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. He  says,  '*'  If  evidence  were  required 
to  proye  this  fact,  we  may  be  satisfied 


with  the  testimony  of  the  Persians,  who, 
though  as  much  inclined  as  other  nations 
to  appropriate  the  ingenious  inventions  of 
foreign  people,  unanimously  agr^e  that 
the  game  was  imported  from  the  west  of 
India,  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  »ra." 

The  honorable  Daines  Barrington,  in 
his  <<  Historical  Disquisition  on  the  game 
of  Chess,*  asserts  and  maintains  the  claim 
of  the  Chinese  as  inventors.  Du  Halde 
cites  a  Chinese  treatise,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  the. favorite  game  of  that 
country,  and  a  Chinese  MS.  is  in  exist- 
ence, which  relates  that,  379  years  after 
the  time  of  Confucius,  or  1965  years 
ago.  Hung  Cochu,  king  of  Kiaognan,  sent 
an  expedition  into  the  Shense  country, 
under  the  command  of  a  mandarin,  called 
Hansing,  to  conquer  it.  After  one  suc- 
cessful campaign,  the  soldiers  were  put 
into  winter  quarters,  where,  finding  the 
weather  much  colder  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to,  and  being  also  deprived 
of  their  wives  and  families,  the  army  in 

Sneral  became  clamorous  to  return  home.' 
ansung,  upon  this,  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  bad  consequences  of  complying  with 
their  wishes.  The  necessity  of  soothing 
his  troops,  and  reconciling  them  to  their 
condition,  in  order  to  complete  his  oper- 
ations in  the  following  year,  appeared 
urgent,  and  therefore,  after  much  consi- 
deration, he  invented  the  game  of  chess, 
as  well  to  amuse  his  men  in  their  vacant 
hours,  as  to  inflame  their  military  ardor, 
the  game  being  wholly  founded  on  the 
principles  of  war.  The  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded. The  soldiers  forgot,  in  their 
mimic  contests,  the  inconveniences  of 
their  post.  In  the  spring  the  general 
took  the  field  again,  and  in  a  few  mouths 
added  the  rich  country  of  Shense  to  the 
kingdom  of  Kiangnan,  by  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  its  king,  Choupayuen.  On- 
tl)is  conquest  Ilung  Cochu  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor^  and  Choupayuen  slew 
himself. 

Of  the  European  nations  the  Italians 
were  the  first  who  became  acquainted 
with  this  ingenious  game,  which  was 
probably  introduced  among  them  by  the 
first  crusaders,  who,  before  the  destruction 
of  the  eastern  empire,  often  remained  for 
some  time  at  Constantinople. 

Hyde  supposes  that  chess  was  first 
known  in  England  about  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  because  the  court  of  Exchequer 
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was  then  first  established  ;  but  we  find  in 
Gale's  edition  of  Hist  Ram«ie*ns  (c*  85) 
that,  when  bishop  tEtheric  obtained  ad- 
roissioTi  to  Canute  I  be  Rreat,  upon  some 
uri^ent  business,  about  oi  id  night,  be  found 
the  king  and  his  courtiers  en^ged  at  play, 
some  at  dice,  and  others  at  chnt.  From 
Hist.  Obi  Mao^ni  (p.  572),  we  learn  that 
when  a  young  nobleman  applied  for  per- 
mission to  pay  his  addresses  to  his  daugh- 
ter, the  parent  commonly  made  a  trial  of 
his  temper  by  playing  with  him  at  dice 
or  chess,  before  W  ^ve  him  an  answer. 

From  the  treatise  eniiiled  "  Ye  ga.me 
yt  Chesse/'  and  printed  by  Caxton,  in 
1474^  it  appears  that  this  ^me  was  not 
uncommon  during  the  reig^n  of  Edward 
IV,  The  mention,  and  especially  the 
extreme  rarity,  of  this  book^  may  excuse 
Ibe  following  extract  from  it.— 

**  This  book  is  deuyde<l  and  departed  into 
four  traytyes  and  party ei* 
*«  Thefini  tratjt^, 
**  How  the  play  of  chesae  was  fyrst 

founden^and  vnder  what  kyng.  Cap.  i 
''Who  fomle  first  the  ptay  of  the 

chesse.  Ca *      n 

"  Wherefore  the   play   was   fonden 

and  maad.  Ca. •     tii 

**  The  arcond  trat^tye. 
"  The  forme  of  a  kyng,  his  manners 

and  estale.  Ca.       ......       i 

"The   fourme    and    manners   of  a 

quene,  Ca ii 

*  The  condicion  and  forme  of  the 

Alpbyns,  Ca.  , iii 

**  Theordre  of  chyualrye  of  knyght- 

hode,  her  oB'ycers  and  manners.  Ca.    iiit 

Tlie forme  and  mannerofrookes.Ca.       v 

"  The  offices  and  maners  of  labour- 
ers. Ca   .*.**,,..     .       i 

**The  manner  and  o%ce  of  a  smy  th.Ca.      n 

*^  Thoflsce  of  notaries,  aduocates, 
scriueners,  and  drapers  or  cloth- 
makers.  Ca.      . iii 

"  The  manners  of  marchauntes  and 
chaungersj  Ca,       .     .     .     *     .     .    iiii 

"  The  forme  of  physiciens,  ledies, 
spvcers,  and  appotycaryes.  Ca.    *       v 

*^  of  tauerners,  hostelers,  and  vjtail- 
lerf.  Ca iiii 

"  Of  kepers  of  towites,  receyuers  of 
custom,  and  lollenars,   Ca.  ,     ,     .     vii 

•*  Of  messagers,  currours,  rybauldes, 
and  players  at  the  dyse.  Ca.     .     .    vm 
**  The  fourth  trai^iyt, 

"  Of  the  chesse-borde  in  genere,  how 
it  ii  made.  Ca.  .,/....        i 


**  The  draught  of  tJie  kyng,  and  hew 

he  metieth  him  in  theescbeqaer.Ca. 
"  Of  the  meuyng  of  the  quene,  mod 

how  she  yssueth  out  of  her  place  .Ca. 
**  Of  the  yssue  of  ihc  alphyus.  Ca-  . 
**  Of  the  meuyng  of  ihe  knyghtes.  Ca. 
*'  Of  the  yssue  of  the  rookis,  and  of 

her  progresse.  Ca 

a  Of  ihygsue  0f  the  comyo  pepk^ 

whom  the  pawnes  represente.  Ca. 
**  Of  the  epilogacion,  and  recapitula- 

cion  of  thys  book.  Ca.    .     .      ♦      wm: 
The  book  ends  with  these  words  : — **  j 
by  this  maner  it  hapnend  that  the  ky 
that   tofore  tyme  had  ben   vyctous, 
disordynale  in  his  lyuyng,  was  made  i 
and  vertuous,  debooayr,  f^raciaus,  am 
of  vertues  vnto  all  peple.     And  a 
that  lyuyth  in  thys  world  wythout  re 
lyueth  not  as  man,  but  as  a  beste.   Tba 
late  every  man»  of  what  condicion  be  1 
that  redyth  or  he  rath  tliislitelbook  reddf 
take  therhy  ensaumple  to  amende  hym^ 
Explicit,  per  Caitton."    This  is  the  fiu 
book  that  was  ever  printed  in  England. 

It  is  certain  that  chess  was  a  fashioa^h 
able  amusement  in  most  houses  of  fanfe^l 
in  the  time  of  Richard  HI.     Eiiiabetlit 
was  a  ches9  plsyer,  and  Charles  the  Mar- 
tyr is  supposed  to  have  been  a  player  at  | 
this  g^me,    tboui^h  he  ad  rises  his    ton 
against  it  because  it  is  **  overwise,*' 

In   France  this   game  seems  to  Kavi^ 
been  known  at  an  earlier  period  than  in 
England.     Carte  avers  that,  at  a  chess 
match  between  Henry  I.,  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England,  and  Louis 
le  Gros,  son  of  Philip  of  France,  which 
took    place   at   Philip's  court,   in  1067, 
I^uis  havintx  lost  several  games  to  Henry, 
and  much  money ^  threw  the  chess  men  at 
Henry's  face^  who  retaJisMd  Ihe  a/front 
by  flooring  Louis  with  the  board,  and  waa 
proceeding  to  kill  him  owlright,  when  his 
elder  brother,  Robert,  timely  interposed. 
John  of  Saliiibory  relates  that,  in  a  Intttle 
between  the  Frencli  and  English,  in  \\X7f 
an  English  knight,  seizing  the  bridle  of 
Louis  le  Gros,  and  crying  out  "  tht  king*9 
tahrrif*  Louis  struck  him  to  the  ground 
wjtJi  his  sword,  saying,  **  Ne  scaii  tu  [ 
qu*  aux  echecs  on  ne  prend  pas  le  foy?*^! 
**  Dosi  thou  not  know  that  at  chess  th«i 
king  is  never  taken  f     In  the  reign  of  J 
Charles  V.,of  France,  the  king,  according  | 
to  Froissart,  played  at  this  gumc  with  lh#J 
duke  of  Burgundy. 

It  has  been  shown  that  this  game  was  ' 
popular  among  the  English,  before  thff  | 
introduction  of  cards;  this  may  accotint 
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for  the  **  che<*tjuer$**  placed  ^i  tbe  doors 
of  public  houses,  which  might  have  orw 
ginalljr  been  in  tended  to  advertise  the  peo- 
ple that  their  favorite  amusement  could  be 
ciijojtd  ¥rithin«  Brand,  however,  is  of  a 
dtfeent  opinion;  **the  thc^querif*  saith 
h^  "  were  onginally  intended,  I  shoo  Id 
suppose,  for  a  kind  of  draught-board, 
diUed  tables^  and  showed  Ihat  there  that 
game  might  be  played.  From  their  color, 
which  was  red,  and  the  similarity  to  a 
lailioe,  it  was  corruptly  chilled  the  red 
kUttte,  which  word  is  frequently  used  by 
ttbeiit  writers  to  signify  an  ale-house;' 
,  Time  necessarily  hasty  and  imperfect 
obmruioos  may  conclude  with  honest 
Caiton'a  "  Description  of  the  Pieces  and 
Fiwus,**  as  Jt  stands  with  iu  modernised 
autography,  in  tlie  Rev.  T.  Frogual  Dib- 
din'a  "Typographical  Antiquities/' 
**  Description  (yf  the  Fkcit. 
••The  King  must  be  thus  made:  for  he 
mtist  det  in  a  chair  clothed  in  purple, 
crowiied  on  his  head ;  in  his  right  hand 
a  sceptre,  in  his  left  hand  an  apple  of 
gold/ 

**  Thus  ought  The  Queek  lo  be  made : 
•bt  ought  to  be  a  fair  lady,  sitting  in  a 
chair,  and  crowned  with  a  crown  on  her 
head,  and  clad  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  and  a 
mantle  above  furred  with  ermine ;  and 
she  should  sit  on  the  left  side  of  the  King, 
for  the  ampleciionH  and  embracings  of 
her  husband." 

"Tbe  Alphyns  [or  Bishops]  ought  to 
be  made  and  formed  in  manner  of  judges 
sitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  book  open  before 
their  eyes ;  and  that  is  because  that  some 
causes  be  criminal,  and  some  civiL" 

"Tarn  Knight  ought  to  be  made  all 
armed  upon  an  horse ^  in  stich  wise  that 
he  have  an  helm  on  his  head,  and  a  spea 
in  his  right  hand,  and  covered  with  his 
shield, a  sword  and  a  mace  in  his  lefl  side ; 
clad  with  an  haw  berk,  and  plates  before 
his  breast,  leg-harness  on  his  legs,  spurs 
on  his  heels,  on  his  hands  his  gauntlet,  his 
hone  well  broken  and  taught,  and  apt  to 
battle,  and  covered  with  arms/' 

**  Tat  Rooks,  which  be  vicars  andi  egatei 
lo  the  King,  ought  to  he  made  like  a  knight 
upon  a  horse,  and  a  mantel  and  hood 
furred  with  mcncttyer,  holding  a  staff  in 
hia  hand/' 

**Deicription  of  Pmunt. 
**  The  first  Pawn  that  is  in  the  play  of 
the  chess,  signifieth  a  man  of  the  Common 
PeopU,  for  they  be  all  callei  pksons  ;  that 
is  as  much  as  to  ^^y^  footmen.  And  then 
wa  will  begin  at  the  pawn  which  stand eth 


before  the  rook  on  the  right  side  of  the 
King,  for  as  much  as  this  pawn  apper- 
tainetb  to  serve  the  vicar  or  lieutenant  of 
the  Kinsr,  and  other  officers  under  him,  of- 
nece^isaries  of  victual.  And  this  manner 
of  people  is  figured  and  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  form  and  shape  of  a  man,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  spade  or  shovel,  and  a 
rod  in  ilie  left  hand.  The  spade  or  shovel 
is  to  delve  and  labour  therewith  the  earth, 
and  the  rod  is  to  drive  and  conduct  withal 
the  beasts  unto  her  pasture.  Also,  he 
ought  to  have  on  his  girdle  a  crooked 
hatchet  for  to  cut  off  the  superfluities  of 
the  vines  and  trees.- * 

**  The  second  Pawn,  that  standeth  before 
the  knight  on  the  right  side  of  the  King, 
hath  the  form  and  figure  of  a  man  as  a 
Smiths  ^nd  that  is  reason;  for  it  apper- 
taineth  to  the  knight  to  have  bridles,  sad- 
dles, spurs,  and  many  other  things  made 
by  the  hands  of  smilhs  ;  and  [he]  ought 
to  hold  a  hammer  in  his  right  hand,  and 
in  his  left  hand  a  dolabre  ;  and  he  ought  to 
have  on  his  girdle  a  (roweL" 

"  The  third  Pawn^  which  is  set  before 
the  Alphyn  on  the  right  side,  ought  to  be 
figured  as  a  clerks  and  it  is  reason  that  he 
should  be  so  (here  the  reasons,  not  very 
interesting  ones,  are  specified) ;  and  this 
pawn  ought  to  be  made  and  Egured  in  this 
manner;  he  must  be  made  like  a  man  that 
hoMeth  in  his  right  hand  a  pair  of  shears, 
or  force tis  (forceps),  and  in  the  left  a 
great  knife,  and  on  bis  girdle  a  penner  and 
inkborn,and  on  his  ear  a  pen  to  ^vrile  with/' 

"  The  fourth  Fawn  is  set  before  the 
King,  ana  is  formed  in  the  form  of  a 
man  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  balance, 
and  the  weight  in  the  left  hand,  and  before 
him  a  table,  and  at  his  girdle  a  purse  full 
of  money,  ready  for  to  give  to  them  that 
require  it ;  and  by  this  people  be  signified 
the  merchants  of  cloth,  linen,  woollen,  and 
of  all  other  merchandizes/* 

"  Tht  fifth  Pmvn,  that  is  set  before  the 
Queen  signifieth  the  physician,  spicer,  and 
apothecary,  and  is  formed  in  the  figure  of 
a  man  ;  and  he  is  set  in  the  chair  as  a 
a  master,  and  holdeth  in  his  right  hand  a 
book  ;  and  an  ample,  or  a  box  with  oint- 
ment in  his  left  hand ;  and  at  his  girdle 
his  instruments  of  iron  and  of  silver,  for 
to  make  incisions,  and  to  search  wounds 
and  hurts,  and  to  cut  apostumes/* 

*'  The  sixth  P^um,  which  standeth  before 
the  Alphyn  on  the  left  side,  is  m-jtde  in  this 
form ;  for  it  is  a  man  that  hath  the  right 
liand  stretched  out  as  to  call  men,  and 
holdeth  in  his  left  band  a  loaf  of  breads 
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and  Tt  cup  of  wine;  and  ou  hb  girdle 
Imngin^  a  bundle  of  keys ;  and  ihus  re- 
Bembletli  the  laverners,  hostlers,  and  sellers 
of  victual.'* 

The  seventh  Pttmn,  *'  The  gitards  and 
keepers  o/ckkt  be  signiBed  by  ibe  seventh 
Pawn»  which  standeth  on  tbe  left  side 
before  the  knight,  anti  is  formed  in  ihe 
semblance  of  a  man  holding  in  his  right 
hand  great  keys,  and  in  \m  left  a  pot  and 
an  ell  for  to  measure  with,  and  ought  to 
have  on  his  girdle  a  purse  open/* 

The  eighth  Fawn.  "  The  ribalds, 
players  at  dice,  and  the  messengers  and 
Couriert  ought  to  be  set  before  the  rook, 
for  it  appertaineih  lo  the  rook,  which  is 
the  vicai  of  the  King,  to  have  men  con- 
feitable  (convenient)  for  to  run  liere  and 
there  lo  enquire  and  espy  the  places  and 
cities  that  mi^ht  be  contrary  to  the  king. 
And  this  Pawn  that  representeth  this 
people  ought  to  be  formed  in  this  manner : 
ne  must  have  the  form  of  a  man  that  hath 
long  heeris  (hnirs);  and  black,  and  holdcth 
in  his  right  hand  a  lilUe  money,  and  in 
kis  left  hand  three  dice,  and  about  him  a 
a  cord  instead  of  a  girdle,  and  ought  to 
have  a  box  full  of  letters.'^ 

The  followmg  are  a  few  Additional 
anecdotes  and  remarks  :  — 

Dr.  Robertson  relates  in  his  History  of 
Charles  V,  that  John  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saxofiy,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Charles,  was  condemned  to  aeath.  The 
decree  was  intimated  to  him  while  al 
chess  with  Ernest  of  Bmnswic,  his  fellow 
prisoner.  But^  a  short  pause,  and  making 
some  reflection  on  the  irregularity  and 
injustice  of  the  emperor's  proceedings,  he 
turned  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  .chal* 
lenged  to  finish  the  game.  He  played 
with  his  usual  ingenuity  and  attention; 
and,  having  beat  Emest,  expressed  all  the 
satisfaction  which  is  commonly  felt  on 
'gaining  such  victories.  He  was  not,  how* 
ever,  put  to  death,  but  set  at  liberty  after 
five  years'  confinement. 

In  the  chronicle  of  the  Moorish  kings 
of  Graneda  we  End  it  related,  that,  in 
1396,  Mchemed  Balba  seized  upon  the 
crown y  in  prejudice  of  his  elder  brother, 
and  passed  his  hfe  m  one  continual  round 
of  disasters.  His  wars  with  Castile  were 
invariably  unsuccessful  ;  and  his  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  poisoned  vest.  Find- 
ing his  case  desperate,  he  despatched  an 
officer  to  the  foit  of  Salabreno,  to  put  his 
brother  Juiof  lo  death »  lest  that  prince's 
adherents  should  form  any  obstacle  to  his 
fon'i  succession,    Thealcayde  found  the 


prince  playing  at  chess,  with  an  alfi 
priest,  Juiof  begged  hard  for  two  I 
respite,  which  was  denied  him  ;  at  last^ 
with  great  reluctance^  the  officer  permitted 
hjm  to  finish  the  game,  but  before  it  was 
finished  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  tmhis 
of  the  death  of  Mehemed,  and  the  unani- 
mous election  of  Juzof  to  iJie  crown 

We  have  a  curious  anecdote  of  FemiM^  I 
Count  of  Flanders,  who  baring 
accustomed  Co  amuse  himself  at  chess  with  ! 
his  wife,  and  being  constantly  beaten  by 
lier,  a  mutual  hatred  took  place  ;  whidi  i 
came  to  such  a  height,  that,  when  thecouoi  | 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  BorrnCs,  | 
she  suffered  him  lo  remain  a  long  lime  in  ] 
prison,  though  she  could  easily  have  pro- 
cored  his  release. 

The  chess-board  of  Tamerlane  wa*  a 
parallelogram,  having  eleven  squares  oot 
way  and  twelve  the  other,  , 

Subjoined  is  in  **  Krplanation  of  ths\ 
position^  powen^  and  maveM  of  the  piccn  cml 
ihe  ChiHt'se  Chcst-boardj  &r,  Chimg  £cyj 
(Roi^al  Game.) 

'^  As  there  are  nine  pieces,  instead 
eic^ht,  to  occupy  the  rear  rank,  they  stand  I 
on  the  lines  between  and  not  witbio  tbft 
squares.      The    game    is    consequently 
played  on  the  lines. 

"  The  King,  or  Chong,  stands  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  row.  His  moves  re- 
semble those  of  our  King,  but  arecon&oed 
to  the  fortress  marked  out  for  him. 

'^The  two  princes,  or  fou,  stand  on 
eacli  side  of  him^  and  havo  equal  power 
and  limits. 

*^  The  mandarins,  or  tchong,  answer  to 
our  bishops,  and  have  the  same  moves, 
except  that  they  cannot  cross  the  w:iter, 
or  white  space  in  die  middle  of  the  board, 
to  annoy  the  enemy^  bat  stand  oo  the 
defensive. 

**  The  Knighu,  or  rathet-hones,  called 
wjfi^,  stand  and  move  like  oars  in  every 
respect. 

**  The  war-chariots,  or  tch^,  resemble 
our  rooks  or  castles. 

"  The  rocket-boys,  or  pao,  are  pieces 
whose  motions  and  powers  are  unknom 
to  us.  They  act  with  the  direction  of  i 
rocket,  and  can  take  none  of  their  adve 
sary's  men  that  have  not  a  piece  or  pa¥ 
intervening.  To  defend  your  men  fron 
this  attack  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  hn 
between  either  to,  take  oflT  the  check 
the  King,  or  to  save  a  man  from  being  cap 
tured  by  the  pao.  Their  operation  is,oihe 
wise,'  like  that  of  a  rook.  Tlieir  station 
&re  marked  between  the  pieces  and  pawav ' 
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^The  fife  pawns,  or  ping,  make  up  the 
namber  of  the  luen  equal  to  that  of  our 
board.  Instead  of  taking  sideways,  like 
ours,  they  have  the  rook's  motion,  except 
tint  it  is  limited  to  one  step,  and  b  not 
retrograde.  Another  important  point,  in 
which  the  ping  differs  from  ours,  is  that 
they  ooDtinue  in  statu  quo,  after  reaching 
their  adversary's  head  Quarters.  The  posts 
of  the  ping  are  marked  in  front.*' 
I  remain,  &c. 

I    F   R 

Walworthj  March  \B2l. 

[From  the  tame  correspondent.] 
Mb.  Hone, 

Since  my  last  I  have  gathered  some 
Mmr  particulars  respecting  chess,  part 
of  which  I  met  with  in  a  tour  through 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

And  first,  with  respect  its  origin,  I  find 
qaoted  from  the  <<  Opus  Arithroeticum," 
of  Dr.  Wallis,  that  "One  Sessa,  an 
Indian,  having  first  found  out  the  game 
of  chess  and  showed  it  to  his  prince 
Shehram,  the  king,  who  was  nighly 
pleased  with  it,  bid  him  ask  what  he 
would  for  the  reward  |of  his  invention ; 
whereopon  he  asked  that,  for  the  first 
little  square  of  the  chess-board,  he  might 
have  one  grain  of  wheat  given  him ;  for 
the  aecood  two,  and  so  on,  doubling  con- 
tinually according  to  the  number  of 
squares -in  the  chess-board  which  was 
sixty-ibur.  And  when  the  king,  who  in- 
tended to  give  a  noble  reward,  was  much 
displeased  that  he  had  asked  so  trifling  a 
one,  Sessa  declared  that  he  would  be 
contented  with  this  small  one.  So  this 
reward  he  had  fixed  upon  was  ordered  to 
be  given  him,  but  the  king  was  quickly 
astonitbed,  when  he  found  that  this  would 
rise  to  so  vast  a  quantity,  that  the  whole 
earth  itself  could  not  furnish  so  much 
wheat." 

Concerning  chess-men  it  is  stated  that 
**  The  third  piece  of  chess,  which  we  call 
Vibukop,  the  French /oo/,  the  Spaniards 
afferezy  and  the  Italians  alfiere  sergeandy 
in  the  east  was  the  figure  of  an  elephant, 
whose  name  (Jit)  it  bore.  The  fifth  piece, 
which  we  call  a  rook,  and  the  French  torn, 
is  called  by  the  eastern  people  the  roAA, 
and  the  Indians  make  it  of  tlic  figure  of  a 
camel,  mounted  by  a  horseman  with  a 
bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand.  The  name 
of  rokh,  which  is  common  both  to  the 
Persians  and  Indians,  signifies  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  last  a  sort  of  camel  used  in 
war,  and  placed  upon  the  wings  of  their 
armies  by  way  of  light  horse.    Tlie  rapid 


motion  of  this  piece,  which  jumps  from 
one  end  of  the  board  to  the  other,  agrees 
witli  this  idea  of  it;  it  was  at  first  the  only 
piece  that  had  motion." 

According  to  Leland's  "  Collectanea" 
it  appears,  ,that  "  Fulcb  (Fitxwaren)  pri- 
mus, had  svx  sunnes,  Fulco,  William, 
Garine,  Philip,  John,  and  Alane;  John, 
sun  to  king  Henry,  and  Fulco  fell  at  va- 
riance at  cbestes,  and  John  brake  Fulco 
bed  with  the  chest  horde;  and  then 
Fulco  gave  him  such  a  blow  that  had 
almost  killed  him."  John  seems  never 
to  have  forgiven  this  blow,  as  he  deprived 
Fulco  of  the  tittle  of  Witington,  gave  him 
the  government  of  the  Marches,  and  en- 
deavoured to  have  him, killed,  or  to  get 
him  into  his  power,  but  at  last  pardoned 
and  employea  him  in  Zealand,  where  he 
did  noble  feats. 

Again — "  There  is  a  story  of  twopersons 
of  distinction,  the  one  lived  at  Madrid, 
the  other  at  Ilome,  who  played  a  game  of 
chess  at  that  distance.  They  began  when 
young,  and  though  they  both  lived  to  a 
very  old  age,  yet  the  game  was  not  fi- 
nished. One  of  them  dying,  appointed 
his  executor -to  go  on  with  the  game. 
Their  method  was,  each  don  kept  a  chess 
board,  with  tlie  pieces  ranged  in  exact 
order,  in  their  respective  closets  at  Ma- 
drid and  Rome :  having  agreed  who  should 
move  first,  the  don  informs  his  play-fellow 
at  Rome,  by  letter,  that  he  has  moved  his 
king's  pawn  two  moves,  the  courier 
speedily  returns,  and  advises  his  antago- 
nist that  the  minute  afier  he  had  the  ho- 
nor to  receive  this,  he  likewise  moved  his 
king's  pawn  two  paces,  and  so  they  went 
on." 

In  my  former  letter  I  ventured  an  opi- 
nion respecting  the  origin  of  chequers  at 
the  doors  of  public  houses.  In  the  Gents. 
Magazine,  Ixiii.  531,  a  correspondent 
states  that  *'  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
reign  of  Phillip  and  Mary,  had  a  grant  to 
licence  public  houses,  and  part  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  that  noble  family  was 
a  chequered  board,  wherefbne  the  publi- 
can, to  show  that  he  had  a  lioence,  put 
out  that  mark  as  part  of  his  sign.**  lu 
vol.  Ixiv.  737,  anotner  contributor  writes, 
"  I  think  it  was  the  great  earl  of  Warrenne, 
if  not,  some  descendant  or  heir  near  him, 
not  beyond  the  time  of  Rufus,  had  an  ex- 
clusive power  of  granting  licences  to  sell 
beer.  That  the  agent  might  collect  a  tax 
more  readily,  the  door  posts  were  painted 
in  chequers,  the  arms  ot  Warren  tlien,  and 
to  this  day." 
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Should  eiiber  of  these  sUtemenU  be 
correct,  I  deduce  therefrom  that  my  im- 
putation of  the  origin  of  cJteqtttn  to  chess 
alone  ia  not  unfounded^  and  particularly 
as  it  is  stated,  in  Dx,  Eees's  En cly do- 
ped i^^  that  at  one  tiDae  the  popularity  of 
this  gajne  among  the  nobility  was^o  great 
that  <*  no  fewer  Uian  26  English  families 
have  emblazoned  chea$'boiird$  and  chess 
rooks  in  their  arras/' 

I  am,  flee. 

J.  F.  R. 
Wtdworth,  April  13,  1B3I. 

Fhilidor. 

Andrfe  Danican^  a  native  of  Drieux, 
near  Paris,  who  bad  the  sohriqutiy  or  nick- 
name, of  FhUidor^  given  him  by  the  king 
of  France,  after  an  Italian  musician  of 
tliat  naine»  was  not  more  noted  as  the 
first  chess-player  than  for  his  musical 
compotitions.  He  pubtisbed  bis  **  Ana- 
lyte  dn  Jeu  <les  Echecs,''  in  1 2mo.,  Lond. 
174?.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  Au- 
gafl,  1795*  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He 
enjoyed  to  the  last  a  strong  retentive  me- 
moiy^  which  long  rendered  him  remark- 
able. He  was  a  member  of  the  Chess 
Cliib  near  thirty  years.  His  meek  quali- 
im  caused  him  to  be  no  less  esteemed  as 


a  companion  than  be  was  admired  forlKAt 
extraordinary  skill  in  the  diffioiU  game  of 
chesi  which  pre-eminently  dislingQisbed 
bim.  Two  months  before  his  death,  be 
played  two  games  blindfold  at  t)\e  same 
time,  against  two  exceHent  chess-players, 
and  was  declared  the  irictor,  Wbai 
seemed  most  to  have  shaken  his  consti- 
tut  ion  f  ami  to  have  hastened  his  decease, 
was  the  refusal  of  a  passport  to  France  to 
see  his  family,  who  liired  there,  before  be 
paid  the  last  debt  of  Nature.  This  was 
rendered  more  bitter  on  its  being  inti» 
mated  that  he  wais  a  suspected  character, 
and  had  been  denounced  by  a  committee 
of  French  informers-  From  that  tnotncnt 
his  philosophy  forsook  him — his  tears 
were  incessant— and  he  sunk  into  ibe 
grave  without  a  groan/ 


mat!  8* 

The  StAsoM. 


Etch  hr.dffi  iM  cofver*d  thick  wiik  gteen  ', 
And,  when  ibe  bedger  Ute  bstb  be«ii. 
Young  trader  ihooii  begin  lo  grow 
Prom  out  the  moity  ttumpf  b«1ow. 
Bat  woodmen  still  on  Spring  latriadc. 
And  ihin  tbc  shadow**  lolitiide  ; 
Witb  tbarpenod  mxtft  feUttis  down 
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Ifbidb*  «4  th«y  craab,  M\H>a  the  ground , 
A  cio^d  of  UboFTtr*  gmther  roiaid. 
Tbcie,  mixing  'moag  the  ih&daw«  dark^ 
Rip  off  the  crackUiig,  stainiiig  bark  j 
De(Knving  y curly «  when  they  come. 
The  |ree&  woodpecker  of  bit  home. 
Who  e«iy  io  the  Spring  b^gan* 
F«r  from  the  sight  of  tioablmg  man, 
Tu  hint  hh  round  holes  ia  each  tree 
In  f»Mey^t  iwccl  tccuiity  ; 
Nov  turtled  by  the  woodman's  noke 
He  wakes  from  all  hi  a  dreary  joya. 


h.  n* 

tfay  8»     Daybreaks      ...     1  41 

Sun  rises    .     ,     .     «     4  26 

^  sets      .     ,     ,     .     7  34 

Twilight  ends  ...  10  19 

Celandine,  kings-spear,   and   Wels!i- 

«ppy  in  flower. 


In'May,  173^,  died  John  Erskine,  the 
pieventh  earl  of  Mar.  He  was  knigbt  of 
be  ihislle,  twice  secretary  of  state^  a  pro- 
Hotcr  of  the  Union,  and  bad  been  repeat- 
dly  returned  one  of  the  sixteen  peer«  to 


represent  Scotland  in  parliament.  Find- 
ing himself  deprived  of  atl  his  offices,  and 
suspected  by  the  ministry  of  George  I,,  he 
openly  avowed  those  principles  which  it 
is  supposed  he  secretly  entertained  in 
support  of  the  Pretender  and  commanded 
an  undisciplined  and  half  armed  multitude 
which  was  defeated  by  the  king's  troops. 
He  effected  his  escape  and  joined  the 
hope  of  his  party  at  Rome;  but  quitting  this 
service  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  was 
arrested.  liegainrng  his  liberty,  he  retired 
to  Paris,  which  he  left,  depressed  by  mis- 
fortune, for  Aix-la-Chapellej  where  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  affectionate 
daughter,  Frances,  who  had  been  the 
iaithful  companion  of  his  afflictions.  The 
earl  of  Mar  was  twice  married.  His  first 
lady  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hay,  earl  of  Kinnoul,  by  whom  he  had 
issue,  John^  who  died  an  infant,  and 
Thomasy  Lord  Erskine.  His  second 
countess  was  Frances,  daughter  of  Evelyn 
Fierrepoint,  duke  of  Ktngitton.  She  ef- 
fected his  escape  in  an  ingenious  manner, 
by  dressing  nim  in  woman's  clothes. 
George  I.  allotted  this  lady  her  jointure, 
as  if  her  lord  had  been  actually  dead; 
and  permitted  his  friends  to  purchase  his 
estates,  valued  at  X1678  per  annum,  for 
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the  use  of  his  son,   who,   by  attaint  of 
blood,  was  rudyced  to  a  commoner.* 
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TIic  treasure  of  the  deep  it  not  so  prc'cioui. 
At  nrc  the  cance&Led  comfoi-ta  q(  a.  iu.ia 
Lock'd  up  in  waman's  bve.  I  kpuI  the  nir — 
What  &  delicious  breath  toniriage  scpda  forth ! 
Tke  violet  bed's  not  tweeter.     HoDcst  wedloick 
la  Ijke  *  banqueting  house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  S|>rmg*a  chaste  lowers  lake  de- 
light 

Td  cast  lh«ir  modest  odnun. ^ 

mtidklm,  1657. 

h,  m. 

Mti^  9.     liay  breaks     ...     1   38 

Son  rises.   .     .     .     •     4  24 

—  sets 7  36 

Twiligbt  ends      .     .  10  22 
Solomon's  seal  flowers. 
Commoo    corafrey,   Forsler'a  coinfrey 
(Symptetum  Forsleri),  aod  Scotch  com- 
frey  nower. 

The  swift  is  sometimes  first  seen  to  day  ; 
the  general  arrival  is  usually  a  week 
later* 


mnp  10- 

Whit  Suu.oay. 

Accord it^S  to  (he  mle  in  the  calendar 
by  which  Easter  Sunday  may  fall  at  the 
earliest  on  the  2 2d  of  March ,  Whit  Sunday, 
which  is  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easier, 
may  fall  at  the  earliest  on  Ihe  10th  of 
May. 

WniT  Sunday  CrsT0M3. 

■  On  Easter-eve  and  Whitjsundny-eve, 
the  Foni-halhwing  was  one  of  the  many 
Yarious  ceremonies  in  early  lime*-  The 
writer  of  a  MS  volume  of  Homilies  in 
the  llarleian  Librarvt  No.  2371,  says,  <*  in 
the  begynning  of  holy  chirch,  all  the 
ciiildren  wcrcn  kept  to  be  chrysiened  on 
thys  even,  at  the  font-hall owyng ;  but  now^ 
for  enchesone  that  in  so  long  abydynge 
they  might  dye  without  cbrystendomCp 
therefore  holi  chirch  ordeynelh  to  chrysten 
at  all  lyoiesof  the  yeare;  save  eyght  dayes 
before  these  Kveny^t  ^he  chylde  shalle 
ahyde  till  the  font  hallowing,  if  it  may 
safely  for  peri II  of  death,  and  ells  not." 

Among  the  ancient  annual  church  dis- 
bursements of  Si,  Mary  at  Hill,  in  the  city 
of  London,  the  following  entry  somelimes 
occurs:—"  VN'ater  for  the  Font  <jn  Whit- 
ton  Ev€,  W.** 


Streumg  tht  Church.  CoHinson,  in  his 
Mistory  of  Somersetshire,  s}:»eaktng  of 
Yatton,  says,  that  "John  Lane  of  this 
parish,  gent.,  left  half  an  acre  of  groun  * 
called  the  Groves,  to  the  poor  for  et 
reserving  a  quantity  of  the  gras* 
strewing  the  church  on  Whitsunday." 

Alffis  Hiiuset*  Mr.  A.  Wood  says  \ 
"  there  were  no  alms  houses,  at  least  t 
were  very  scarce,  before  ihe  Iteformatic. 
that  over  against  Christ  Church,  OioHp  i 
one  of  the  ancientest.  In  every  chup 
was  a  poor  mans  box,  but  I  ncTer 
membered  the  use  of  it ;  nay,  tl>er« 
one  at  great  inns,  as  I  remember  it  ™— 
l>efore  ihe  wars.  These  were  the  days 
when  England  was  famous  for  Uie  grtf 
goose  quills.'** 


Aiay  10,— Day  breaks     ,    »     i  34 
Sun  rifs^es    ...    4  22 
—  sets      .     .     ,     7  38 
TwUight  ends      .  tO  26 
Blue-bottle  flowers. 
Monkey  poppy  sometimes  flowers. 
Mouse-ear  flowers  on  warm  banks ;  Um 
general  flowering  is  a  week  later. 

Dandelion  covers  the  fields,  after  flower- 
ing, with  round  downy  poppy  Uke  heads, 
which  children  puff  away  and  call 
"  blowers." 


WaiT  M  OS  DAY. 

The  rule  in  the  calendar,  stated  yester- 
day, applies  to  this  day. 

Many  particulars  concerning  usages 
at  Whitsuntide  are  stated  in  the  Ettry* 
Duy  Muok^ 

Whitsuntide  was  fonnefly  one  of  the 
seasons  greatly  preferred  for  marrying, 
and  in  -.vhicb  a  great  many  weddings  were 
performed  before  tlte  passing  of  the  roar- 
rjage  act*  Previous  to  the  operation  of 
that  law,  one  George  Kciili,  an  episcopal 
Scotch  minister  who  had  been  "  driven 
from  Scotland/*  says  the  rev.  Mark  Noble, 
**  foj  his  aiuchment  to  episcopacy ^  settled 
in  I^ondon  -  and,  lo  procure  a  mainteoance, 
set  up  a  marriage-office  in  the  Fleet,  and 
carried  on  the  tradp,  since  so  successfully 
pursued  by  the  "  Blacksmith"  of  Greina 
Green.  Few  persons  so  much  injured 
the  public  morals^or  caused  so  much  dis- 
tress in  families,  as  this  unworthy  man  and 
his  brethren.    They  had  their  setters,  or 


•  Brand  u^l> 
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barken,  to   ask    people    passing   in    the 
streets  whelher  they  wanled  a  cler^man 
to  marry  them,     Keith  and  his  jouiney- 
men    one  morning)  do  ring  the  Whitisun 
boUdays,  ai  May  Fair  Lhapel,  locked  to- 
gether a  greater  number  of  couples  than 
bad  been  married   at   any  ten   churches 
wihin   the   bills  of  mortality.      He  had 
nsferred  his  practice  from  the  Fleet  to 
ly  Fair,  where  he  continued  to  officiate 
r  many  years,  till  he  was  again  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Fleet.    At  length  the 
'of  London  excommunicated  him, 
erased  tlie  sentence  to  be  repeated  in 
/  Fair  Chapel,     In  1700,  Keith  pub- 
led  "The   Guide;    or,   the   Christian 
way  to  Everlasting  Life,''^yet  he  was 
otter  disgrace  to  the  clerical  character* 
frequently    performed    the    marriage 
jiemony  while  he  and   the   parties   he 
itedwere  inastate  of  brutal  intoxication. 
The  "  Adventurer/'  speaking  of  "  signs," 
rves,  that  the  **  hand  and  pen'*  pro* 
ly    belonged    to    the    schoolmasitrs, 
though   ibe  very    reverend    and    nght 
.vorthy  order  of  my  neighbours,  the  Fleet 
OS,  have  a&sumed  it  to  themselves,  as 
mark  of  marriages  performed  without 
iposition/'     Keith  lived  till  he  had  at- 
lined  bis  B9th  year.     He  died  in  1735, 

^H^     Whitethorn  every  where  in  Honer, 

^H      Apple  trees  in  full  blossom. 

^^m      Pnoirose!!  and  polyanthuses  begirt  to  go 

^^  out  of  0ower. 

^H      Dragon  flies  appear  near  water 

^  maj}  12. 

^^f  Eton  Montkm. 

[For  the  Yfar  Bwk,] 

*Fh«  origin  of  this  very  curious  and  sin- 
Kt»^ar  custom,  which  is  trienoially  cele- 
brated on  Whit-Tuesday,  is  involved  in 
[doubt  and  ohscutity.  Some  suppose  that 
was  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  F.ton 

ollcge,  and  tliat  it  derives  its  title  from  a 

plonk  ish  procession  taking  place  annually 
to  a  small  mount  {pcfhaps  formerly  a 
Saxon  barrow,  near  a  village,  at  present 

ituated  on  the  Bath  road,)  called  Sal  thill ; 
and  that}  by  the  monks  composing  this 
procession,  was  then  and  there  sold  con- 
secrated "  saJi, "  whcoce  the  name  of  the 


h.  m, 

Day  breaks      .     . 

.     1    30 

Sun  rises      .     .     . 

.     4  21 

—  sets       .     .     . 

.     7  39 

Twilight  ends  . 

.  10  30 

place.*  It  can  however  be  latisfactorily 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
who  when  on  a  visit  to  thecollifge  desired 
to  see  an  account  of  the  ancient  ceremonies 
observed  there  from  the  period  of  its 
foundation.  In  the  list  was  an  annual 
procession  of  the  scholar's,  who,  on  these 
occasions,  repeated  verses,  and  gathered 
money  for  a  din  tier  and  other  purposes,  f 

It  is  well  known  that  this  spectacle 
consists  at  present  of  a  procession  of  the 
boy  J  to  Sal  thill,  where  money  is  collected 
for  the  captain  as  a  kind  of  provision 
against  his  going  to  the  University.  But^ 
though  thus  much  is  well  known,  the 
little  minuti^  attendant  on  the  occ&sion 
are  not  so. 

The  students  begin  to  assemble  at 
about  9  oVlock  in  the  morning,  and  at 
half  past  there  is  what  is  termed,  in  the 
Etonian  phrai^eology,  an  **  absence." 
This  m^y  require  a  little  explanation,  as 
it  is  called  lutus  ^  non  luccndOf  from  all 
being  required  lobe  "present;''  and  on 
"  Moniem-day"  it  is  performed  thus; 
The  boys,  m  order,  march  three  timei 
round  the  playing  or  school  yard,  and 
are  each  successive  time  called  over  by 
the  head  Master,  who  stands  at  his  **  Cham- 
ber door/'  Behind  each  **  fifth  form 
boy**  marches  a  **  lower  boy/'  carrying 
a  white  pole,  and  hence  tliis  part  of  the 
school  receive  the  appellation  of  "  pole 
bearers/' 

After  this  necessary  part  of  ihe  cere- 
mony it  becomes  nearly  lime  to  proceed  to 
Saithiil ;  but  to  check  too  great  impatience 
on  the  part  of  the  Etonians,  sundry  stout 
fellows  are  placed  at  all  places  of  exit, 
well  armed  with  staves*  At  ten  the  boys 
begin  to  move,  and  dire  is  the  rout,  and 
dreadful  is  the  squeeze,  each  striving  with 
each  to  be  out  first,  since  the  only  per- 
mitted way  is  through  the  cloisters,  and 
thence  into  the  playing  fields ;  and  the 
last  passage  is  narrow  in  the  extreme. 
W lien  once  fairly  out,  the  "  pole-bearers" 
dudfully  hold  out  their  poles^  to  be 
smitten  in  twain  by  the  valorous  swords 
of  the  fifth  form,  girded  on  for  that  sole 
purpose. 

Their  march  ought  to  be  performed  in 
great  and  extended  order,  two  and  two, 
but  before  they  gel  half-way  "  confusion 
worse  confounded''  takes  the  place  of 
military  array  ;  and  in  uproar  wild  they 
arrive  at  Saithiil,  where  they  are  once 
more  marshalled. 

But  the  most  important  personages,  and 

•  Wimi*or  Gaidt.     S  ^^\\iiXvL\  ^KXxi^va^ 
And  Walei  by  K  Bmioik. 
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whose  duty  is   most   heavy,  have  been 
omitled ;  these  are  the    *'  SaJt-bearers." 
Their  proper  number  is   only  two,  but 
Ihey  are  assisted  by  many  others  denom- 
inated **  Serritors,'  or  scouts,  or  runners  ; 
these  are  composed  of  the  residue  of  tlie 
6lh   form,   after    the    marshal,  captain, 
iieutenant,  ensign,  sergeants^and  corporals 
have  been  deducted  ;  and  also  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  king's  scholars  in  the  5th 
form^   called   **  Liberty  boys.*^      On  the 
momittg  of  Montem  they  frequently  rise 
as  early  as  six  o'clock,  and  lorthwitli  scour 
the  country,  levying  contributions  on  all 
they  fatl    in  with.     As  a   multitude   of 
persons  usually  flock  from  all  quarters  to 
visit  the  "  sight,"  the  number  whom  they 
meet  is  gen  eral  ly  very  g  reat .  M  r ,  B  ri  tto  n , 
whom  1  cite,  says  **  that  the  refusal  of  pas^ 
sengers  to  buy  mit  would,  perhaps^  be 
attended  with  danger.*'     When  **salt'' 
has  b^n  purchased,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  money— for,  of  course,  nothing  but 
money  will  suffice^has  been  contributed, 
the  buyer  or  contributor  is  presented  with 
a  ticket^  which  is  affixed  to  some  conspic^ 
nous  part  of  the  dress,  i,  e,  the  hat  of  a 
gentleman,  &c.,  and  this  token  secures  an 
exemption  from  future  demands.     One 
of  the  Montem  tickets  was  quaintly  and 
appropriately  inscribed   with    the  Latin 
words  aI/cm  pro  itgiy  "  Custom  in  place  of 
right."      la  consideration   of  the  great 
fatigue  they  would  otherwise  undergo  in 
thus  scouring  the  country,  each  salt  bearer 
and  scout  is  allowed  a  horse  and  gig,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  Having  time  and 
labour,  and  of  being  enabled,  by  extend* 
ing  their  circuit,  to  gather  contributions 
from  greater  numbers,  and  therefore  to  a 
greater  amount.     Maviug  collected   the 
s&ti  from   the  company,  the  salt  bearers, 
&c.,  levy  a  contribution  from  the  boys,  of 
at  least  one  shilling  each,  which  in  the 
whole  school  would  amount  to  upwards 
of  £30. 

When  ihey  have  reached  Salt-hill,  the 
object  of  the  procession,  another  piece  of 
mummery  takes  place,  the  College  6ag 
incribed  with  the  motto  pro  more  ct  monk, 
•*For  our  custom  and  the  Mount,'^  is 
bravely  waved  three  times  by  the  ensign 
standing  on  the  summit  of  the  montem 
or  HiiL 

The  real  business  of  the  procession  is 
then  accomplished,  but  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  pari,  to  the  boys  at  least,  now 
begins  ;  for  after  an  "  absence'*  on  the 
mount  the  Afth  form  are  distributed  to 
dwe  bf  themseh&h  and  tbe  lower  boys 
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The    scene  tliat  then 
be  easily   led   to  il^ 


by  themselves, 
takes  place  ca 
imagination. 

Anotlier  amusement  is,  all«r  dinner  lo 
lounge  about  a  certain  garden  ;  and  then, 
provided  the  Captain,  or  head  boy,  whp 
is  to  receive  the  **  benefit' *  of  the  Montfeai, 
be  disliked  (as  was  the  case  last  MofUKD, 
June  9th  1829,)  the  boys  forttiwith  ~ 
about  with  sword  and  with  m'tsdb 
industry  to  demolish  tbe  trees,  limibj^ 
plants,  flowers,  &c. ;  the  payment  of  lU 
which  damage  falls  to  the  Captain.  At 
the  last  Montem  the  Koyal  Life  Gnaitk 
(Blue),  tlren  stationed  in  Windsor,  wert 
called  to  keep  guard  there,  and  much 
mirth  was  excited  by  the  Etonians  ehal* 
lenging  the  Blues  to  single  combat,  when^ 
soon  as  the  ponderous  sword  of  th^^ 
Guardsman  was  upUrted,  the  affirighli^H 
Student  betook  biniEelf  to  his  heels.      ^| 

After  another  **  absence'^on  the  Montem 
the  procession  retires  to  Eton  about  five. 
This  is  the  part  enacted  by  the  Etoni-^ 
ans,  but  tlie  sight  attracts  multitudes, 
and,  if  tlie  weather  is  fine,  the  company 
are  a  greater  **  show"  than  th«  *■  shaw^ 
itself.  The  carriages  are  many,  and  at  tkam 
advances  their  number  increases,  tiJltlMtr 
fair  occupamts,  if  they  desire  to  gel  a  good 
"  place,"  are  o(len  obligcsi  to  t^e  lo  the 
foot. 

The  day  after  the  Montem  the  Captain 
gives  a  breakfast  to  the  first  two  hund 
boys,  in  the  College  Hall. 

llaving  thus,  in  however  deficient 
faulty  a  style,  attempted  to  show  the  Mon- 
tem as  it  is,  without  being  infiueaced  by 
undue   prejudice,  I  proceed    in  a   bhef 
manner  to  describe  the  various  titles  and 
customs  adopted   by   tbe  Etonians^  on 
this,  as  it  may  be  called,  their  triennial 
day  of  jubilee. 
(1.)  J  Marthalj  who  however  is 
reality  inferior  to  ihe  Captain, 
is  dressed  in  a  Marshal  s  unifoi 
and  carries  a  baton.  Several  sem 
and  pages  in  tbe  dresses  of  diffei 
nations  follow  bim  two  and  two. 
(2.)  A  Cuptainy  really  the  commandi 
officer,    for    whose    "benefit" 
Montem  is  held,  and  who  is  head  boy 
of  the  school.    Tbe  Captain  cannot 
be  other  than  a  king's  icholar,  for  no 
oppidon,  that  is  to  say,  no  boy  not 
on  tlie  foundation,  is  allowed  to  be 
one.     He  is   dressed  in  the   usual 
regimental  dress,  superbly  adomi 
and  is  attended  as  the  Marshal 
(3.)  A  LietiUmnif  in  the  usiial 


kdome^^H 
vat  ^M 
itifeas^^H 
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(4.)  Am  Ensign,  Ihe  second  boy,  that  is 
a  king's  scholar^  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  College  Flag. 
Besides  these  a  great  many  (5.)  Ser- 
^emtUt^  and  (6.)  Corporals,  in  their  proper 
ttntfoTTDs.      These  are  all  who   are   of 
tckoowledged  rank ;  they  consist  entirely 
of  kitig*s  scholars,  and  sixth  form* 
(7.)  The  rest  of  the  fifili  form  are  aitired 
in  military  coats,  cocked  hats  anri 
feathers,  white  trowsers,  and   boots  ; 
girded  vrilh  a  sword,  quite  a  h  miH- 
lnirrjOfaU  rank^.  The  dresses  worn 
by  the    fifth  form  on   this  day  are 
continued  till  tlie  mirlsummer  holi- 
day^ whde,   on   the   contrary^  the 
my  costumes  of  the  sixth  form  and 
alt>hearers  are  merely  put  on  for  the 
oeosioo  :    hence   the   boys   of  the 
fi^  form  obtQin  the  cognomen  of 
*«  lohtttTs:' 

,)  The  remainder  of  the  boyi,  entitled 
•*  lower  boys,"  are  dressed  in  white 
waistcoats,  Irowsers^  silk-stockings, 
and  pumps  :  their  coats  are  blue^  and 
ihey  carry  a  white  pole. 
(9,)  The  Salt-bearers  and  their  Servitors, 
Scoais,  or  Ronners,  wear  every  kind 
of  fancy  dress  that  can   be  devi?ed, 
of  all   nations    and  of    all    colors 
(each  however  is  furnished  with  a 
large  embroidered  bag  for  **  salt/' ) 
so  that  they  are  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 
Throughout    this   account,   the    word 
**  benefit"  has  been  used  in  a  doubtful  and 
ambiguous  sense,  and  may  require  a  little 
ei^planation.     All  however  that  need  be 
urged  is  that  frequently,  far  from  proving 
bene&cial  to  the  young  man  whom  it  is 
intended  to  assist  during  his  stay  at  the 
UniTersi^,  the   Montem   has  the   very 
opposite  eflfect  of  leaving  him    out  of 
pocket.  The  cause  of  which  is  the  expense 
of  the  superb  dress  he  has  to  wear,  the 
dinner  at  Salt-hill  which  he  has  to  give 
lo  certain  boys,  the  payment  of  all  dam- 
age done  to  the  garden,  and  above  all  the 
itu-eakfasl,  which  is  expected  to  be  an  ele- 
Igant  dfjtunS  a  /a  / wircA*^/^€,provided  at  his 
[<rwii  cost  for  livthhufidnd  school-feHows  I 
the     collection,     however,     frequently 
lounts  to  between  £  600  mtid   £lOOO. 
His  Majesty's  contribution  varies  from 
"50  to  £100. 
Here  it  occurs  as  being  proper  to  add 
rm    the   "  Wioior   guide     a    pleasant 
ote — ^*'Some  writers  of  the  present  day 
ive  objected  to  the  continuance  of  ibis 
custom,  on  tlie  ground  of  its  inutility. 
hilt  it  has  been  successfully  vindicated 


by  several  able  advocates,  one  of  whom 
thus  pleasingly  describes  the  attractions 
of  this  animated  spectacle  :— *  Out  upon 
the  elemal  hunting  for  causes  and  reasonsl 
I  love  the  no-meaning  Eton  JMontem. 
I  love  to  be  asked  for  salt  by  a  pretty 
boy  in  silk  stockings  and  satin  doublet, 
though  the  custom  has  been  called  some- 
(king  bclw€rn  begging  ttJtd  robbing*  I 
love  the  apologeucal  Mus  pro  tege^  which 
defies  the  Police  and  the  Mendicity 
Society*  I  love  Ihe  absurdity  of  a  Captain 
taking  precedence  of  a  Marshal,  bearing 
a  guilt  liAion  at  an  angle  of  forty-live 
degrets  from  ^bis  right  hip ;  and  an  En- 
sign flourishing  a  flag  wiih  the  grace  of  a 
Tight-rope  Dancer;  and  Sergeants  paged 
by  fair-skinned  Indians  and  beardless 
1  urks  ;  and  Corporals  in  sashes  and  gor- 
gets, guarded  by  innocent  Pole  men  in 
blue  jackets  and  white  trowsers.  I  love 
the  mixture  of  real  and  mock  dignity; 
the  Provost  in  his  cassock  clearing  ihe 
way  for  the  Duchess  of  Leinster  to  see 
the  ensign  make  his  bow,  or  ihe  Head- 
master gravely  dispensing  leave  of 
absense  till  nine  lo  Counts  of  the  Holy 
Horaan  Empire  and  Grand  Seigniors. 
1  love  the  crush  in  the  cloisters  and  mob 
on  the  Mount — I  love  the  clatter  of  car^ 
riages  and  the  plunging  of  horsemen— 
1  love  the  universal  gaiety,  from  the  Peer 
who  smiles  and  sighs  that  he  is  no  longer 
an  Eton  Boy,  to  the  Country  Girl  who 
marvels  that 'such  Uuk  Gtntlemmh^ve 
cocked  hats  and  real  itronis.  Give  me  a 
Montem  with  all  its  iom-foolery  1  had 
nlmost  said  before  a  coronation.  It  is  a 
light  English  scene  ;— there  is  the  stay- 
maker's  wife  from  Thames  Street, •elbow- 
ing a  Cavendish,  and  a  Gentleman-com- 
moner of  Cambridge  playing  the  agree- 
able to  a  farmer*s  pretty  daughter  from 
Chippenham -green*  Cynics,  Cynics, 
abandon  your  hereby  !'  ^* 

There  are  copies  of  doggrel  verses 
distributed  on  the  occasion,  and,  having 
fortunately  one  of  the  last  before  me,  it 
is  annexed.  It  will  be  instantly  perceived 
that  there  is  no  attempt  at  euphuism  in 
them— the  names  are  those  of  the  Boys 
in  their  order  in  the  procession, 

Montem  Odt,  June  9,  1B29. 

Behold  me  once  more  youi  old  poet  «it«tio, 
Though  ^\d,   blind,  and   neurly  three   |Mu4« 


WiDdsar*  not  London  *  g«ntlt  reader  i 
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Yet,  aleit  in  my  car, 
Like  a  young  man-of-war. 
Or  a  hone. 

Or  a  shay. 
Or  (I'm  quite  atalou 
What  next  1  tboold  eay)  ; 
Ibn  witk  «ai  anymon  gaytxopaa  and  fine  figures, 
Hail!  maiten*  young,  old,  while,  dmfcy«  or 
niggerta 
I«ate  as  I  lay  upon  my  bed. 

And  snugly  dream't  upon  my  pillow, 
Great  Phcebus  self  stood  at  my  head. 

And  cried,  with  voice  emphatic,  hillo. 
Get  up  and  sing  of  If  oaten,  and  of  salt 
Ha  said  and  Tankhadlike  a  pint  of  malt 
Pregnant  with  inspiration,  up  I  rase, 
Fixst  snatched  my  lyre — then  put  on  my 
clothes,' 
Harnessed  my  steed, 
I  did  indeed, 

Jind,  as  I  drank  a  pint  of  purl,  I 
Wrote  upon  the  hurly-burly. 
Hark !  by  the  sound  of  the  fifes  and  drums, 
I  think  the  Marshal  surely  comes  ; 
iind  here  he  is.  Oh !  only  look  ! 
In  red  and  gold  like  a  leaving  hook  ^* 
Then  march  on  Mr.  Hughes, 
In  your  booU  'stead  of  shoes  ; 
And  y*r  servants  follow  two  by  two. 
But  none  so  gaily  dress*d  as  you. 
But  see  !  how  grand,  with  pages  fine. 
Comes  the  Capuin  quite  divine  ! 
Ah  !  my  noble  Captain  Brown 
Sure  your  coat  was  made  in  town  ; 
And  your  pages  dress'd  as  Greeks,^ 
I've  not  seen  such  for  many  weeks"; 
See  they  walk  so  nobly  by,  humph  ! 
Pit  to  grace  a  Roman  triumph. 
But  they  're  gone  by. 
And,  oh  !  my  eye. 
The  Seigeant  M^or, 
With  a  page,  or 
Two  in  his  train. 
Stalks  o'er  the  plain  : 
March  on  then  Yonoe 
Your  praise  T  've  sung. 
So  do'nt  be  vez'd; 
But  who  comes  next  ? 
By  my  fame,  I  think  'tis  BARRETT, 
Bress'd  as  fine  as  any  parrot ; 
In  his  clothes  of  brilliant  red. 
With  his  hat  upon  his  head. 
But  only  see,  sir. 
Sergeant  Measor, 
Just  look  at  him  if  you  please,  sir. 
Behind  him  sergeant  HiBBERT  moves. 
In  a  pair  of  new  white  gloves ; 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  explain 
this  to  some  readers.  There  is  a  custom  at 
Eton  of  giving  a  book  to  a  boy  at  his  depar- 
ture ;  this  is  therefore  called  a  leaving  book, 
andy'as  it  is  generally  handsomely  bound  and 

gile,  the  simile  is  on  this  occasion  very  appio- 

pn'Mte,     PilgwrHe^ 


Then  comes  Crrasy, 
Don't  he  please  ye  ? 
Lo !  as  bright 
As  night 

By  the  harvest  moon  or  atar4it ; 
With  gloves  on  his  knuckles. 
And  dboes  and  buckles, 

March  away,  march  away,  Mr.  ScaiU 
Not  leas  enchanting. 
See  Mr.  CARtTON,  sanntcr  in 
With  his  legs  in  leather  booli. 
Moving  to  the  sound  of  iilaa  ; 
And  the  portly  Mr.  Cratbii. 
Gently  skims  along  the  field  : 

And  Mr.  Armstrong  nearly  mving. 
With  a  aword  bnt  not  a  shield. 
Then  eooMi  Mr.  8iN»w, 
Whotfe  red  coat  as  yon  know 
Is  as  fine  as  it  can  be. 
With  lace  very  handy ;   • 
And  JiLP  the  very  pink  of  fasUsa, 
With  breeches,  shoesy  and  hut,«adsask« 
After  him  comes  gallant  MooiB, 
And  he  looks  any  thing  but  jtoor  j 
And  see  behind  him  Mr.  HULSB, 
With  beating  heart,  and  beating  pnbt,  ' 
Bress'd  as  gay 
As  any  jay. 
In  honor  of  the  Montem  day. 
Then,  behold,  comes  colonel  MoNOK, 
Admiring  thousands  cry  "  quid  nvM  ;* 
See  his  sword  upon  his  thigh. 
See  his  feathers  towering  high  \ 
^ow,  however,  he's  gone  by. 
But  soft,  with  a  flag. 

What  ensign  is  this  j 
Wore  I  now  a  wag, 
I  might  say  Adonis  \ 
No,  sirs,  in  a  word. 
Let  the  plain  truth  be  heard  ; 
Ensign  ELLIOT,  advance 
With  your  new  step  from  Frances- 
Wave  the  flag,  see  how  funny 

The  people  all  talk. 
The  gents  cry  out "  well  done  he  T 
The  mob  cry  out "  Oh  lauk !" 
Next  the  gay  lieutenant  Theed 
Struts  along  ;  he's  fine  indeed  ! 
Methinks  I  hear  each  lady  figh, 
As  the  lieutenant  marches  by  : 
To  say  the  truth, 
He's  a  noble  youth, 
So  full  of  grace  and  dignity. 
But  the  ladies  like,  I  know. 
Most  uf  all  the  motley  show, 
Mr.  Price, 
Who  looks  as  nice 
As  king  Cambys- 

Es, 

Or  Achilles. 

And  brave  Mr.  Yard, 

With  a  mantle  of  velvet. 
If  it  should,  rain  ill-starrM 

Young  man  !  'twill  be  well-wet 
The  march  is  done. 
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I  »ilk  vnd  Iftce  ; 

Sd  grace 
t  fur  bu  pUce. 
ftp  mj  lyni  uneuiaiigj 
nil  me  upon  my  um^w  ; 
Pit  uid  best  of  ]wi«!«, 
|||r,  «l  leuT,  OD  gra-^s  is  ; 
&  t  tbotild  tbe  toward  mai« 
lie  next  M onlcro  view*, 
uly  drop  of  ttar^ 
I  of  purU  orl>«ct — 
"TOCICHOnK, 
k,  or 


luih  been,  and  must  bcj 
LAdlcnt  and  to  ine, 

Pesscd  ihat,  in  point  of 
nigh  said  nonsense — 
^  lip  to  Us  subject.  Really 
I  ibal  sonieOun^  better 
ly  con$it1ering  thai  one 
^  years  distant  from  an- 
ion boy^  have  a  reputation 
^«uchn  composition  tends 

PjLOlBLlCli, 
te  Corretpondimt.] 
jie  complete  the  account  of 
liich  I  have  already  sent,  1 
owing : 

the  Courier^  May\799.i 
ii  triennial  ceremony  took 
di  fclie  public  are  too  well 
uire  a  particular  de* 
lection,  called  $ait,  is 
public t  which  forms  a 
the  captain  of  the  school 
Carabridge.  Tfiis  col- 
the  scholars,  dressed  in 
lU  round  the  country. 
rlock»  the  youths  being  as- 

fr  luibiUments  at  the  col- 
family  set  off   from  the 
Chem,   and,  after  walking 
rt  yard,  they  proceeded  to 
following  order: — 
his  royal   highness  the 
and  the  eairl  of  V%- 


HI  titer's  Dli%lt. 

^  I  Ed^eworth't  Parent  t 

^k  lit*,  editioa  in  3  vol«. 


Their  royal  highnesses  the  dukes  of 
Kent  and  Cumberland,  earl  Morion,  and 
general  Gwynne,  all  on  horseback, dressed 
in  tlve  Windsor  uniform,  except  the  prince 
of  Wales,  who  wore  a  su»t  of  dark  blue» 
and  a  brown  surtont  over* 

Then  followed  llie  scholars,  preceded 
by  the  marechaU  ser^eanta,  the  musicians 
of  the  Stafl\>rd shire  band,  and  Mr,  Ford, 
captain  of  the  seminary,  Oie  sergeant- 
major,  sergeants,  colonels,  corporals,  mii. 
sicians,  ensiern,  iieiitenant,  steward,  salt- 
bearers,  polemen,  and  runners. 

The  cavalcade  bein^  brought  up  by  her 
majesty  and  her  amiable  daughters  in  two 
carnages,  and  a  numerous  company  of 
equestrians  and  pedestrians,  all  eauer  to 
behold  their  sovereicrn  and  bis  family* 
Anion p:  tf>e  former  lady  Lade  was  lore- 
most  in  the  throng  ;  only  two  others  dared 
venture  their  persons  on  horseback  in 
such  a  multitude. 

The  king  and  royal  family  were  slopped 
on  the  bridge  by  Messrs.  Young  and 
Mansfield^  the  salt-bearers,  to  whom  their 
majesties  delivered  their  customary  dona- 
tion of  fifty  guineas  each* 

At  Salt  ihlhhis  majesty,  with  his  usual 
afFabilily,  look  upon  himself  lo  arrange 
the  processtion  round  the  royal  carriages  ; 
and,  even  when  the  horses  were  taken  olT^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Kent, 
fastened  the  traces  round  the  pole  of  the 
coaches,  to  prevent  any  inconvenience. 

An  exceedingly  heavy  shower  of  rain 
coming  on»  the  prince  took  lea  re,  and 
went  to  the  Windmill  Inn»  till  it  subsided. 
The  king  and  bis  attendants  weathered 
it  in  their  great  coats. 

After  the  young  gentlemen  had  walked 
round  the  carriage,  ensign  Vince,  and  the 
salt-bearers,  proceeded  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  but,  the  wind  being  boisterous,  he 
could  not  exhibil  his  dexterity  in  display- 
ing his  flag,  and  the  space  being  too  small 
before  the  carriage?,  from  the  concourse  of 
spectators,  the  king  kindly  acquiesced 
in  not  having  il  displayed  under  such  in- 
convenience. 

Their  majesties  and  the  princesses  then 
relumed  home,  the  king  occasionally 
stopping  to  converse  with  the  dean  of 
Windsor,  the  earl  of  Harrington,  and 
other  noblemen. 

The  scholars  partook  of  an  elegant 
dinner  at  ihe  Windmill  Inn,  and  in  the 
evening  walked  on  Windsor  Terrace. 

Their  royal  highnesses  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  duke  of  Cumberland,  after 
taking  leave  of  their  majejties,  set  off  for 
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town,  and  honored  tli£  Opem  House  with 
their  presence  in  the  evening- 

The  ptx^t  urisiog  from  the  saLi  col* 
lee  ted,  according  to  account,  amounted  to 
above  £800. 

The  stadtholder,  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
lord  and  )ady  Melbourne,  vjscouoi 
Brome^  a.iid  a  numeroui}  train  of  fashjon* 
able  nobility  were  present. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  their 
dresses,  made,  as  usual,  very  handsomely, 
by  Mrs.  Snow,  milliner,  of  Windsor;^ 

Mr.  Ford,  captain,  with  eight  gentlu- 
men  to  attend  him  as  servitors. 

Mr.  Serjeant^  loarechal. 

Mr*  Brandrith,  colonel - 

Mr,  Plumlreei*  heutenant. 
,    Mr.  Vince,  ensign* 

Mr*  Young,  college  salt  bearer,  white 
and  gold  dress,  rich  satin  bug,  covered 
with  gold  netting. 

Mr*  MansBeld^  oppidetit,  white,  purple, 
and  orange  dress,  trimmed  with  silver ;  rich 
satin  bag,  purple  and  silver,  each  carry*- 
ing  elegant  poles  wiili  gold  and  silver  cord* 

Mr.  Keity,  yellow  and  black  velvet, 
helmet  trimmed  with  silver. 

Mr.  Bartebt,  plain  mantle  and  sandals, 
Scotch  bonnet,  a  very  Douglas. 

Mr.  Knapp,  f  fiesh- color  and  blue  ; 
Spanish  hat  and  feathers. 

Mr.  Ripley,  rose-color;  helmet- 

Mr.  Islip  (beinfi,  in  mourning),  a  scarf; 
helmet,  black  velvet;  and  white  sialin, 

Mr.  To rakins,  violet  and  silver ;  helmet, 

Mr.  Thackery,  lilac  and  silver;  Roman 
cap. 

Mr.  Drury,  Maiarin  blue ;  fancy  cap. 

Mr.  Davis,  slate-color  and  straw, 

Mr.  Routh,  pink  and  silver ;  Spanish  hat. 

Mr.  Curtis,  purple;  fancy  cap. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  blue ;  ditto. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the 
royal  family  returned  to  Windsor,  and  the 
boys  were  all  sumptuously  entertained  at 
the  tavern,  at  Salt  llill.  About  six  in  the 
evening,  all  the  boys  returned  in  ihe 
order  of  procession,  and,  marching  round 
the  great  square  of  Eton,  were  dismissed. 
The  captain  then  pM  his  respects  lo  the 
royal  family,  at  the  queen's  lodge,  Wind- 
sor, previous  to  his  departure  for  king^s 
tolkege,  Cambridge,  to  defray  which  ex- 
pefise  the  produce  of  the  Montem  was 
presetiied  to  him« 

*  Afterw&rdi  ii  roaster,  and  at  prcifne 
a  fellow  «f  Eion. — PJt. 

t  At  prcf^ia  second  niaittcr  of  BtOD«  haviog 
■ufcewled  Wr.  Yn&|e,  lBaO.*-PlL» 


The  day  concluded  by  a  brilliant  pro- 
menade  of  beauty,  rank,  and  fashioo,  on 
Windsor  Terrace,  enlivened  by  the  per- 
formance of  several  bands  of  music. 

The  origin  of  the  procession  is  from 
the  custom  by  which  the  manor  was  held. 

Tlie  custom  of  hunting  the  ram 
longed  to  Eton  College,  as   well  as 
custom  of  Salt ;  but  it  was  discontinued  1 
by  Dr.  Cook,  late  dean  of  Ely. 
this  custom  we  know  to  have  been  i 
on  the  register  of  the  royal  abbey  of  Bfeyio. 
Normandy,  as  one  belonging  to  the  manor  I 
of  East  or  Great  Wrotham,   in   Norfolk,  I 
W' hen  the  harveiit  was  linished,  the  tenanta] 
wen*  to  havehalfanacre  of  bar  ley, and  a  rantl 
let  loose,  and,  if  they  caught  him,  he  wail 
their  own   to  make  merry  with,  but  if  hm\ 
escaped  from  ihem,  he  was  the  lord  s.  Th«  J 
Etonians,   in  order   to  secure  the  ram,  ] 
houghed  him  in  the  Irish  fashion,    and 
then  attacked  him  with  great  clubs.    The  i 
cruelty  of  this  proceeding  brought  it  int©  I 
disuse,  and  now  it  exists  no  longer. — Sm  \ 
HegUter  of  the  Royul  Abb*y  af  Bct^  folia 
58.  ... 

The  article  in  the  Conrier  concludes 
with  tliis  statement— "After  ihe  dissolu- 
tion of  the  alien  phories,  in  1414,  by  the 
parliament  of  Leicester,  they  remained  lo 
the  crown  till  Henry  VT.,  who  gave  Wro- 
tham manor  lo  Eton  College ;  and  tf  the 
Eton  fellows  would  search,  they  would^ 
perhaps,  find  the  manor,  in  their  posses- 
sion, that  was  held  by  tlie  custom  of  Salt." 

The  CWri«r  narrative  differs  but  in  a 
very  sli^t  de^ee  (and  that  almost  en- 
tirely on  account  of  the  different  reign  in 
which  the  Montem  described  in  the 
"Courier"  took  place)  from  the  dcscrip* 
tion  ^hich  I  have  already  famished. 
Thirty  years  have  elapsed  between  that 
Montem  and  the  last, another  thirty  years 
may  find  it  extinct,  or  deprived  of  all  its 
present  splendor. 
Aprii,  1831.  PltjOAtiLlCK* 


Mfliy  12. — Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets   ,     . 
Twilight  end» 
German  Flower  de  Luce  flowers. 
Fate  piony  flowers ;  in  a  few  daya  it  i 
succeeded  by  the   common  crimson 
rieiy ;    but    the  pale   retains    its   pec 
longer. 
Scentless  hesperis  flowers. 
Motherwort    (llESPEnis    yATKiXALilj 
flowers. 


h. 

m. 

I 

27 
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f 
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HAWKING. 


If  haivking  were  f;i>hionftblc,  May  would 
be  a  busy  season  with  lovers  of  the  diver- 
BioTi.  It  was  the  most  predominant  rural 
^miusement  for  mnny  <i^'es»  and  foltoued 
by  all  the  gentry  of  the  counlry  at  a  great 
expense.  There  were  large  iracls  of  land 
in  and  near  Cranbouriie  chjse,  called 
•*  ilawking  Downs,"  which  were  covered 
^with  gone  and  feni,  and  resorted  to  by 
'  pheasantf  and  f>ariridces.  The  bordering 
vroods  prodnced  woodcocks  ;  these,  when 
dbturbed  from  the  woods,  cam©  to  "  a 
flight"  for  the  hawks,  in  the  open  gladc^ 
and  showed  great  sport. 

The  amusement  was  carried  to  such  a 
height,  that  no  gentleman  could  bv  com- 
pletely dressed  tor  company  without 
naving  a  glove  on  hh  left  Ivand^  and  a 
bawk  sitting  on  it.  He  who  hore  his 
hawk  in  the  most  graceful  niaiiner  was 
deemed  the  mo«it  accompUslicd  cav^alier ; 
^ndf  to  please  the  ladies^  it  wns  the  pnie- 
lice  to  play  tlirting  tricks  with  the  plumes 
<kf  the  hawks,  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
like  manner^  as  the  ladies  did  with  iheir 

Vou  I.— 20. 


According  to  the  reverend  Wr.  (ha fin, 
dltbouph  falconry  had  such  a  despotic 
sway  for  many  ages,  it  is  now  a  question 
whether  there  is  one  reclaimed  foreign 
hawk  in  the  western  pan  of  the  kingdom » 
but  there  may  be  a  ft-w  English  hawks 
annually  trained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bndport,  in  Dorsetslure,  for  the  taking  of 
land-rails  in  the  hemp  and  flax  fields  near 
that  town,  in.  which,,  during  some  seasonii, 
they  are  very  plentiful. 


W,  Tregonwell  Frampton,  Esq.,  seems 
to  hijve  been,  about  the  year  1070,  the 
most  active  pursuer  of  ihi^  diversion  to 
the  west  of  England-  He  was  a  pjentle- 
man  of  fyniily  and  fortune  iu  i^orsetshire, 
and  generally  resided  there ;  but  he  bad 
a.  hou^L'  also  at  Newmarket,  and  was  a 
person  of  great  notoriety  on  the  turf 
there.  He  had  race-horses  in  training, 
and  regularly  attended  all  the  race  meet- 
ings, carrying  with  him  several  casts  of 
fine  hawks,  for  the  diversion  of  hi*  nu- 
merouA  associates. 

X 


Gil 


TriE  YEAR  DOOK^MAY  IS, 


matf  la 

Tyt  Tears  of  Olp  May  Day* 

Led  hy  ihe  jocutx)  train  of  vernal  hotirt,  * 
And  vernal  atfs,  uprofe  the  g^DiIe  May  ; 

Blual ling  she  rofrc^aad  Mufthing  TU*e  the  flovtn 
Thai  sprung  tpoatancout  in  her  gcni&l  r«.y» 

H<:r  look*  with  heav'n's  amhroiial  devs  wef« 
bfight. 

An  dam'rotit  aephyTS  flutlrr'd  ini  herhTcatt: 
With  •very  shining  gleam  t»f  luorning  light 

The  colon  shifted  of  her  rainhow  vett, 
Imperbt  en»ig»»  graced  her  imiling  fonn» 

A  golden  key,  and  golden  wand,  the  hore  ; 
Thitchormi  to  peace  eachfullen  emftera  fttorm^ 

Aod  (hat  unlocks  the  summers  copioasf tore. 
Oafrard,  'm  co n scion*  roajesty,  ihe  came, 

Th«  grate  ful  honort  of  mankind  lo  taste  ; 
To  giitber  fuirest  wreaih*  of  fmure  fame. 

And  blend  frwh  triutnphi  *itb  her  gloriea 
pitt. 
Tai&  hope !  Ko  more  in  choral  handt  utiit« 

Her  virgm  votarifa,  and  at  early  ilann. 
Sacred  to  May,  and  LoveV  mytteriuitt  rite, 

Bni»h  the  light  dewdtopa*  from  the  span* 
1^1  ed  lawn. 
To  her  no  more  Augiigt«'st  wealthy  pride 

Pourx  the  full  trihute  of  Potosis  niioe  ] 
Kurfrcih  blowtig&rlandt  village  m  aids  pro  vide* 

A  purer  ofT'rJng  at  her  nutic  phriDC. 
No  more  the  Maypole's  verdant  hei/ht  around 

To  va}anr*a  gsmet  th*  aiobitioui  youth  ad- 
vatice  ; 
Ko  merry  brni»  and  tabors  sprightlier  sound 

Wake  the  loud  carol,  and  the  aportive  dance. 
Ah  me  }   for  now  a  younger  riii'al  claims 

My  ravish^iJ  hnnor«„  and  lo  her  belong 
My  choral  dances^  and  liictorioti*  garnet. 

To  her  my  garlands  and  triomph^l  song* 
O  say,  what  yet  untaated  beutuiet  Qow, 

What  purer  joy*  await  her  gentler  reigu  1 
Do  lilirs  fairer,  vi*lel>  tweeter  blow  1 

And  warbles  Philomel  a  tweeter  itrai a  7 
Do  morning  kuns  in  ruddier  glory  rise  ! 

Doe*  ev'niag  fan  her  with  lerener  gales  f 
&o   cloads   drop    fatluM   from  the    wealthier 
tkiea^ 

Or  wantons  plenty  in  her  happier  vales  ! 

Ah  f  no  ;  the  Hunted  heami  of  morning  light 

Skin  the  pale  orient  with  uneertain  day  ; 
And  Cynthia,  rtding  on  the  ear  of  oighi. 

Through  dotida  embattled  faintly  wina  her 
way. 
Pale  immature,  the  blighted  verdure  «prtngt^ 

Kor  niuit»taiii  juieri  ferd  the  fwe11ti|j|  llow'r, 
Mutr  all  \hv  grovrs,  nor  PhilaineU  singa^ 

When  silence  listens  at  the  midnight  hoiur. 
?^or  wonder  man  that  nature '«  hanhful  fare, 

Aoid  op'niitf^  eharma  her  ntdv  emhraeM  lear; 

*  A11ndtii«  lothe  tualom  of^lMfiiq|Mny*d€w, 
t  The  plate  Garland*  ct  Loodou^ 


t*  she  not  tprong  of  Aprir*  w»ywmrd  r»ce, 
The  aickty  daughter  of  th'  anripen'd  yearf 

With  thow'n  aod  tunshtne  in  Iter  5ck|e  eyes. 

With  hollow  amilea  procJaimtng  treach'toos 

peace  I 

With  blushes  harbVing  in  liicir  thin  disguise, 

1  ho  blast  that  riots  on  the  spring**  increase. 

LOGAM* 


h.  m. 
3%  13— Daybreaks     .     .     1  23 
Suit  rts€9    .     .     «     4  IT 
—  sets     ...     T  43 
Twilight  en(is      .  JO  37 
The  comcmke,  or   hind  rail,  heard  by 
night,  when  silitng  among  ihi^  long  gnss 
or  clover.      Its  harsh  frecjuenlly  repeated 
note,   resembling  the  grating  nf  a  key 
against  a  piece  of  tiotchetl  wood,  mmy  bt 
so   clearly  imitated,  thai  the  btfd   itself 
will  mistake  it  for  the  cry  of  one  of  iu 
species. 


soup  u. 

In  the  parish  of  Logiemit,  Perthshire, 
and  in   the   neighbourhood,  a   variety  of 
stiperstitntoiw     pmciices      si  ill      prevail 
among  the  vulgar,  which  may  be  in  piirt  the 
rtmuin^  of  ancient  idolatry^  or  of  the  cor* 
rupted  chrisiianity  of  the  Romish  church  j 
and    partly,   perhaps,   the    result    of  th 
nattiral    hopes  and    fears   of  the   huma 
mind,  in  a  state  of  simplicity  and  igtig 
ranee. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  days  are  by  ma 
anxiouJy    observed.      That   day   of 
week   on    which    the  faurieenth  of 
happens  to  fall,  for  instance^  is   del 
ut\lucliy  through  all  the  remainder  of 
year  ;  none  mar  17  or  begin  any  serio 
business  upon  it. 

None  choose  to  marry  in  January  or  ^ 
or  to  have  their  banns  proclaimed  in  tli 
end  of  one  quarter  of  the  year  and  mar 
in  ihe  beginning  of  the  next. 

Some  things  are  to  be  dooe  befort  1 
full  moon  ;  others  afler. 

In  fevers,  the  illness  is  e!tpe€ted  lol 
more  severe  on  Sunday  than  on  other  da 
of  the  week  ;  if  ea^er  on  Sttiiday,  a  1 
lapse  is  feared. 

Immediately    before  the  celebratiofi  t 
the  marriage  ceremony,  every  knot  ab 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  (garters,  1 
ftiritjp,  strings  of  p«tticoats,  Ike  ic.) 
carefully    loosened       After    leaviof^     * 
church  the  company  walk  round  ii,  kft 
ing    the    church    walls  always  vpMi 
right  hand.     The  bridegroom,  howt 


Mai 
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ilfst  retires  one  w«j  with  some  young 
men,  to  tie  the  knots  which  were  loosed 
•boat  him;  while  the  young  married 
woman,  in  die  same  manner,  retires  else- 
where to  adjust  the  disorder  of  her  dress. 
•  When  a  child  was  baptised  privately, 
it  was  not  long  since  customary  to  put 
the  child  upon  a  clean  basket,  having  a 
cloth  previously  spread  over  it,  with  bread 
and  cheese  put  into  the  doth ;  and  thus 
to  move  the  basket  three  times  succes- 
liyely  round  the  iron  crook,  which  hangs 
over  the  fire  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  pot 
when  water  is  boiled,  or  victuals  are  pre- 
pared. Tliis  might  anciently  be  intended 
to  counteract  the  malignant  arts  which 
witches  and  evil  spirits  were  imagined  to 
practice  against  newborn  infimtM. 

Such  u  the  picture  of  the  super^itions 
of  Logierait,  as  drawn  twenty -five  years 
ego* 

h.  m. 

May  14. — Day  breaks.    .     .119 

Sun  rises   .     .     .    4  16 

—  seU     .     .     .     7  44 

Twilight  ends      .  10  41 

The  swiA,  or  black  martin,  begins  to 

arrive  abundantly,  and  resort  to  its  old 


In  May,  1718,  Sir  Francis  Page,  a  re- 
markable legal  character,  was  created  a 
baron  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  vicar  of  Bloxham,  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  bred  to  the  law,  but  possessing,  few 
requisites  for  the  profession,  he  pushed  his 
interest  by  writing  political  pamphlets, 
which  were  received  with  attention  in  the 
proper  quarters,  so  that  he  was  called  to 
the  coif,  in  1704,  and  became  king's  Ser- 
jeant in  1714-15.  He  was  made  a  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1726;  and  in 
the  following  year  a  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  His  language  was  mean  and  tau- 
tologus.  In  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at 
the  assizes,  he  said—"  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  you  ought  to  enquire  after  recusants 
tn  that  kmdf  and  such  as  do  not  frequent 
the  church  tit  tfuit  kind;  but,  above  all, 
such  as  haunt  ale-bouses  in  that  kind; 
drunkards  and  blasphemers  in  that  kind, 
and  all  notorious  oOenders  ia  th^t  kind, 
iwe  to  be  presented  tit  that  kindy  and|  as 
the  laws  tn  that  kind  direct,  must  be  pro- 

*  CwamuaiMted  by  a  jvveaile  comspon- 
dent,  J.  W.^  from  Arlis'tf  Pocket  Bfi^MiiM* 


ceeded  against  tn  that  kind.'*  To  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  in  May  1736,  he 
began  his  charge:  "I  dare  venture  to 
affirm,  Gentlemen,  on  my  own  knowledge, 
that  England  never  was  so  happy  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  it  now  is.  At  a  trial 
at  Derby,  about  a  small  spot  of  ground, 
been  a  garden,  an  old  woman,  a  witness 
for  the  defendant,  deposed,  there  never 
had  been  a  flower  grown  there  since  Adam 
was  created.  "Turn  the  witness  away,^ 
said  this  arbiter  of  law  and  language.  It 
was  said  of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  judge 
without  mercy  and  a  gentleman  without 
manners."  He  rendered  his  name  odious 
by  a  dreadful  severity.  He  endeavoored 
to  convict,  that  he  might  have  the  luxury 
of  condemning ;  and  was  called,  in  con- 
sequence, "the  hanging  judge."  He  in- 
dulged in  making  doggerel  lines  upon 
those  he  knew.  In  a  cause  at  Dorchester, 
treating  one  King^  a  rhyming  thatcher, 
with  his  usual  rigor,  the  man  retorted 
after  the  trial  was  over, 

God,  in  his  rage« 
Made  a  Judge  Page. 

He  was  the  judge  who  tried  Savage,  the 
poet,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  was  so 
anxious  to  convict  him,  that  he  was  after- 
wards brought  to  confess  that  he  had  been 
particularly  severe.  When  phthisicky  and 
decrepid,  as  he  passed  along  from  court, 
a  gentleman  enquired  particularly  of  the 
state  of  his  health.  "  My  dear  Sir,  you 
see  I  keep  hanging  on,  hanging  on/* 
This  disgrace  to  the  bench  outlived  all 
his  ermined  brethren,  and  died,  unla- 
mented  in  December,  1741,  at  the  age  of 
80.  Mr.  Noble  heard,  when  a  boy,  some 
very  severe  lines  that  had  been  placed 
upon  his  monument,  which  his  relatives 
greatly  resented. 


h.  m. 

May  15.— Day  breaks     .     .    1  15 

Sun  rises   ...    4  14 

—  sets      .     .     .    7  46 

Twilight  ends      .  10  45 

Great  star  of  Bethlehem  flowers. 

Cockchafier  appears. 


jttav  16. 

The   Season. 
Each  morning,  now,  the  weeders  meet 
To  cat  the  thistle  from  the  wheat. 
And  ruin,  in  the  soimy  hoars. 
Foil  many  a  wild  weed  with  its  flowen  ;— 
Con-poppies,  that  in  crimson  dwell, 
Call'd  "  Head-achs,"  from  their  sickly  smell ; 
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A  ad  charlocks*  yellow  as  the  auD, 
Tiiat  oVr  the  May-fields  quickly  ruQ  ; 
And  '*  Iron-wee*!/'  coateoi  to  share 
Tho  meancftt  tpnc  that  Spriag  caa  ipnre. 


h.  m» 

Jl/iry  16. — Day  breaks     -     .     110 

Sun  rises   .     .     .     4   13 

—  S€l3      ...     7  47 

Twilight  eods      *  10  50 

Yellow   star  of  Bethlehem   begins    to 

flower* 

The  purple  star  of  Jerusalem  flowers 
m  gardens.  The  general  flowering  of 
these  two  plaDts  is  in  Juae. 


iMfty  17. 

May   17,    1B23,  as  a  countrywoman, 
with  her  market-basket  on  her  arm,  was 
admiring  "  a  bit  of  fiuery,"  in  a  tlraper's 
wintlow,  ai  York,  her  partner  in  life  came 
up  without  being  noticed  by  her^  and,  per- 
ceiving  her    intense   gaze   ai    what   she 
could  not  purchase,  he  secretly  abstracted 
a  handkerchief  from  her  basket,  and  went 
hb  way  in  joyful  anticipation  of  his  wife's 
▼fixation  upon  herdiscovering  its  absence. 
Unluckily    for   the    joker,   a  gentleman, 
to  whom  the  parties  were  strangers,  ob- 
served the  (rick,  and  directed  a  constable 
to  secure  the  villain.     The  robber   was 
seiied  on  the  pavement  and  instantly  car- 
ried   before  a  magistrate.     In  the  mean 
lime  the  unsuspecting  %voman  was  inform- 
ed of  her  loss  and  hurried  away  to  iden- 
tify the  luckless  handkerchieC^She  did 
so^it  was  her  own— ilie  very  one  which 
she  bad  been  deprived   of,  and,  turning 
with   honest   indignation    to   look  at  the 
itiief,  she  exclai  mcd  with  astonishment  and 
fear,  "  Oh   lawks  j— gentlemen,  its  mah 
husband  1"    The  arm  of  law  was  para- 
lysed.    The  prisoner  was  the  robber  of 
his  own  property, — the  magisirale  laughed^ 
the  gentleman  and  the  constable  laughed-^- 
and,    the   charge  being    laughingly    dis- 
missed,  the    liberated   husband  and    his 
nrtless  wife  posted  away  to  tell  their  vil- 
lage  neighbour*   what  awful  things  had 
bappened  to  them  at  York. 


A%  IT.— Day  breaks  . 
Sun  rises  •  . 
—  sets  *  , 
Twilight  ends 


b.  ftt. 
1      4 

4  ai 

7  4d 
10  SQ 


Columbine  {AquHi^  «ii%dflr)  flowerl 

in  gardens  :  there  are  other  species  wluch 
also  flower.  The  tnie  wild  columbmc 
has  blue  flowers,  which  are  occasionftlJy 
varied  with  white ;  but  the  garden  , 
are  dark  puce^  or  purple,  or  hla 
shew  many  varities. 


mm  IB. 

May  18,  1732,  the  Rev.  John  La„.^ 
M.  A.,  prebendary  of  Salisbury,   died 
Bishops  Wearmouth,  Durham.     J* 
celled  in  the  art  of  gardening,  and 

cularly  in  the  culttvalion  of  fruit ^ 

and  published  a  "  new  system  of  agricul- 
ture/  and   a    **  complete  body  of  hus- 
bandry and  gardening."     Mis  ifne  colleovi 
tioQ  of  trees,  which  is  said  to  have  yielded 
fruit  not  inferior  to  that  from  the  orchards 
of  Languedoc*     Naturally  hospitable  and 
benevolent,  he  bad  great  pleasmre  in  pr«» 
sen  ting  a  rich  dessert  to  bis  friends.     "  I 
do  not  know,"  says  tlie  Rev.  Mark  Noble, 
"  a  more  pleasing  or  healthful  occupation, 
than  agriculture  and  gardening — occupa- 
tions so  compalible  with  the  life  of  a 
clergyman.      Mr.    Lawrence   wisely 
marks  of  gardening,  that  it  is  the  i 
wholesome  exercise,  \mn%wiruhorem  wm 
ad  sttdorem.     It  is  sucb  an  exercise  as  stu- 
dious men  require;  less  violent  than  the 
sports  of  the  held,  and  more  so  than  ftith- 
ing.     It  is,  in  fine,  the  happy  medium." 
Millar,  who  superseded  his  labors,  lived 
in  d'A^a  of  greater  experience,  in  the  cen- 
tre ot  general  knowledge,  and  his  sole  oc- 
cupation was  horticulture  :  Mr.  Lawftooe 
was  a  plain  country  clergyman,  who,  from 
love  of  retirement  and  rural  occupation, 
mainly  contributed  to  raise  gardening  into 
estimation.     Vet  he  did  not  give   more 
time  to  his  fields  and   gardens   than   be 
could     properly  spare    from    his    public 
duties-     He  wrote  several  tracts  lo  enforce 
the  obligations  and  practice  of  religion 
and  virtue. 


M 


I  rural  J 


May  ie»    Day  breaks      *     .     .     0  57 
Sun  rises      .     .     >     .     4   la 
—  seU        .     .     *     •     7  ^ 
Twilight  ends         .     •  11     3 
Wall  hawkwee<t  flowers. 
Mouse-ear  hawkweed   becomet  coai- 
mon.  ' 

Cats-^ear  flowers. 

The  goatsucker  arrives,  and  its  jarring 
noise  h^nd  by  night. 
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««»  19- 

A  nuved  correspondent  intimates  that 
en  the  19th  of  May  the  General  Assembly 
of  die  church  of  Scotland  meets  at  Edin- 
hnrrii.  The  circumstance  is  merely  no- 
ticfla,  because  in  the  limits  prescribed  to 
the  remainder  of  the  month,  there  is  not 
loom  for  particulars;  and  because, per- 
haps, the  kindness  of  correspondents  may 
afford  additional  facts. 


a.   ID* 

lfi^l9.    Daybreaks      ...    0  49 
Sun  rises    ....    4     9 
—  sets      ....    7  51 
Twiliffhtends       .    .  11  11 
Purple  fhododendron  flowers,  and  con- 
till  the  beginning  of  the  summer 


0Ui9  20. 

The  Rer.  Edward  Stokes,  rector  of 
Bbbj,  Leieester>shire,  for  fifty  years,  was 
bUud  from  nine  years  old,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-three.  He  was  bom  at 
mdgAte,  and  lost  his  sight  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  pistol,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1798,  carelessly  left  lying  about,  and 
whieh  in  pla^  he  had  himself  presented  to 
the  breast  of*^  a  young  lady  but  a  few  mi- 
ratea  before,  ft  was  not  supposed  to  be 
dnurged  ;  his  elder  brother  had  the  pistol 
ID  his  hand,  when  Edward  playfully  bid 
his  bfotber  **  fire !"  the  whole  charge  in- 
stantly lodged  in  his  face,  where  the 
shots  continued  till  the-  end  of  life.  His 
unhappy  brother,  the  innocent  cause  of 
this  minortune,  never  got  over  his  concern 
fcr  it,  and  died  a  young  man.  Edward, 
dias  rendered  blind,  was  entered  at  Clare- 
hall,  Cambridge,  and  was  presented  by 
Loid  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  in  1737,  to 
the  rectory  of  Wymondharo;  and,  in 
1748,  on  his  Other's  death,  to  Blaby. 
Notwithstanding  his  infirmity,  he  perform- 
ed the  senrice  of  the  church  for  many 
yean  with  only  the  assistance  of  a  person 
to  read  the  lessons.  He  was  of  a  disposi- 
tion uncommonly  cheerful,  and  his  spirits 
mewet  haled  him.  To  the  poor  of  bis 
pariah  he  was  a  most' benevolent  benefac- 
tor, on  whom  he  expended  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  handsome  private  fortune. 
About  thirty  years  before  his  death,  he 
put  up  a  monument  in  bis  church,  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  mother,  brother,  and 
sister,  on  which  he  also  placed  his  own 


name.  He  had  tlie  perf^t  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  to  the  last  he  walked  about 
his  own  premises  unguarded,  and  with  a 
facility  which  would  not  allow  a  stranger 
to  imagine  Uiat  he  was  either  old  or  blind, 
and  yet  he  was  in  his  ninety-third  year 
when  he  died. 

This  brief  notice  of  a  worthy  parish- 
pastor  is  derived  from  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  for  1798 ;  to  which  account  a 
contributor,  also  laboring  under  the  infir- 
mity of  blindness,  adds  that,— 

«Tbe  Rev.  Edward  Stokes,  of  Blaby, 
used  to  hunt  briskly;  a  person  always  ac- 
companied him,  and,  when  a  leap  was  to  be 
taken,  rang  a  bell.  A  still  more  extraor- 
dinary man  in  this  way  [blind],  that  had 
been,  I  think,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
figured  as  a  bold  rider  in  the  Marquis  of 
Granby*s  fox-hunt.  He  had  no  attendant ; 
I  have  often  been  out  with  him ;  if  any 
persons  happened  to  be  near  him  when  a 
leap  was  to  be  taken,  they  would  say,  "A 
little  farther.  Sir — now  a  great  leap ;"  nor 
did  I  ever  hear  of  his  receiving  any  harm. 
Much  the  same  was  said,  at  that  time,  of 
Lord  Robert  Bertie,  who  is  represented 
in  Hogarth's  View  of  a  Cock-pit ;  and,  if 
I  mbtake  not,  the  present  Lord  Deerhurst, 
who  lost  his  eye-sight  by  a  fall  in  hunting, 
still  pursues  the  game  in  the  same  man- 
ner.''^ 


May  20,  1717,  Sir  John  Trevor  died 
at  his  house  in  Clements  Lane,  London, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls  chapel.  He 
was  second  son,  and,  in  the  sequel,  heir  to 
John  Trevor,  of  Brynkinall,  in  Denbigh- 
shire, Esq.,  by  an  aunt  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Jefieries.  Like  his  cousin,  he  was 
bred  to  the  law,  and  obtained  great  pre- 
ferment. He  was  solicitor-general,  twice 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  twice 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  a  commissioner 
of  the  great  seal.  He  cautioned  James 
IL  against  his  arbitrary  conduct,  and  hit 
cousin,  Jefferies,  against  his  violence.  Sir 
John  Trevor  was  able  and  yet  corrupt. 
The  mortification  was  imposed  upon  him 
of  putting  the  question  to  the  house  of 
commons,  as  speaker,  whether  he  himself 
ought  to  be  expelled  for  bribeiy.  The 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  lie  loved 
money,  and  would  at  any  time  perform 
the  meanest  action  to  save  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. Dining  one  day  by  himself  at  the 
Rolls,  a  relation  entered  the  room  when 
he  was  drinking  his  wine;  he  immedi- 
ately said  to  the  servant  who  had  intro- 
duced him,  '<  You  rascal,  and  have  you 
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brought  my  cousin  Roderic  Lloyd,  Esq., 
prothonotary  of  North  Walesi  Marshal  to 
baron  Price,  and  so  forlh,and  so  fortb,up  my 
back  !JtaJrs.  Take  my  cousin  Rode nc  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  proihoiiotary  of  Nonh  Wales,  miir- 
shal  to  Bjron  Price,  and  so  forth,  and  ito 
forth,  take  him  instantly  hack,  down  n^y 
back-slairs»  and  brinj^  him  up  my  front 
stair*/'  To  resist  was  vain.  The  protho- 
notary of  North  Wales,  marshal,  and  so 
forth,  was  withdrawn  by  the  servant  down 
the  back  and  broyt^hl  up  the  front  stairs, 
whUe  the  bottle  and  glass  were  carefully 
removed  by  *vhi3  Honour*"  ihe  master  of 
the  Rolls.  Sir  John  had  a  frightful  obli- 
quity of  vision;  in  allusion  to  which,  and 
to  his  li>gal  ahiljly  and  notorious  habits, 
the  wags  said  that  *VJu&tice  was  blind, 
but  law  only  squinted."  The  eyes  of  liis 
cousin  Lloyd,  of  the  back  stairs,  were 
likewise  like  that  of  the  Trevors,  appears 
to  have  l>een  defective.  Rod  eric  wa^i 
near-sighted.  I^te  one  evening  he  was 
obstmcted  in  the  street ;  being  choleric 
he  drew  bis  sword,  and  violently  plunged 
it  against  his  anta§onistj  who  immediately 
fell.  Terrihed  at  the  idi-a  of  murder  and 
retributive  justice^  he  lied,  and  concealed 
himself  in  ilie  coal-hole  ol'  the  master  of 
the  Rolls.  A  faitJiful  valet  was  sent  in 
the  morning  to  learn  who  had  fallen  t  ibe 
man  arrived  with  the  happy  intelligence 
that  an  aged  decayed  pump^  lay  prostrate 
from  the  iinpeiuosity  of  Lloyd's  assault, 
and  transfixed  by  his  sword. 


h.  ID, 
0  41 
4  7 
7  53 
H    19 


May  20.    Day  breaks    . 
Sun  rises 
—  sets  .     . 
Twilight  ends 
Yellow  azalea  and  red  azalea  flower* 
Yellow  star  of  Jerusalem  tlowers.  This 
and  the  purple  star  close  their  flowers  at 
noon. 

White  Lychnis  flowers. 
Flower  of  Adonis  blowi. 


mas  31- 

Under  this  day  there  is  the  following 
entry  in  a  curious  book  containing  the 
names  and  crimes  of  people  in  Norihum* 
berland,  who  had  incurred  the  punish- 
fiient  of  ciccommunication^  and  were  pre* 
aenied  to  the  Consistory  Court  of  Arches 
at  Durham,  vii.-^**  Bambrough,  Miy  21 » 
168L  Presented  Thoma*  Anderson,  of 
Swinhoe,  for  playing  on  a  bag-pipe  before 


a  bridegroom  on  a  Sunday,  and  Dot  ,. 
quenting  the  churcbjand  for  not  receivi 
the  holy  sacrament." — "  Eliz.  Mills  \ 
scolding*  and  drving  fish  on  the  Lord 
day"  This  legal  cognizance  of  insti 
mental  and  vocat  perfurmance,  is  cited  . 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  **  History  of  Newcastle 


The   following    circumstances   is  also 

stated  in  the  before  cited  work  : — 

In  1793,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  a  roa» 
met  with  a  toad,  which  he  wantonly  in 
mured  in  a  stone  wall  that  he  was  the 
building.     In  the  middle  of  the  wall  I 
made  a  close  cell  of  lime  and  stone,  ju 
fit  for  the  magnitude   of  its  body,  an 
seemingly  so  closely  plastered  as  to  prt 
vent  the  admission  of  air.     In  1809  (»i: 
teen  years   afterwards)  it  was  found 
cessary  to  open  a  gap  in  this  wall,  for  i 
passage  for  carts,  when  the  poor  creatuH 
was  found   alive  in    its  strong-hold, 
seemed  at  first  in  a  very  torpid  stale,  1 
it  soon  recovered  animation  and  aclivit/4_ 
and,    m   if  sensible  of  the   ble^^ings  of 
freedom,  made  its  wuy  to  a  coUeclion  of 
stones^  and  dbappeared.  ~ 


May  2  \  .—Day  breaks 
Sun  rises    « 
^  sets 
Twilight  ends 


0  S3 

4     6 

7  54 

11  27 


Buttercnpi  flower  in  most  ineailo 
and  fields. 

Yellow  bachelors*  buttons  flower 
double  variety :  blows  gardens  soioewh 
earlier, 


iliap  22. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magaiine  for  Ma 
179?*,   mention  is   made  of  the  death 
James  White,  who,  besides  several  tran 
I  at  ions,    was    author    of  some    historic 
novels,    eniitled,    **  Richard    Coeur    d^ 
Lion,"   "  Earl    Strongbow,"  «  John   of 
Gaunt,'*   and  several  poetic  pieces.     He^ 
4vas  educated  at  the  university  of  Dull 
lin,  and  esteemed  an  admirable  schola 
with  brilliant  talents.     For  four  or  fivjj 
years  before  his  decease,  he  was  very  dii 
tressed  and  eccentric-     He  had  conceive 
an  ardent  aifecti  on  for  a  young  lady,  who,  ft 
erroneously,  supposed  was  as  warmly  i 
tached  to  him.     Some  plot,  he  imagine 
had  been  contrived  to  wean  her  regard 
and  he  attributed  failures  of  bis  applic 
tion  for  patronage  and  employment  front' 
the  great  'to  secret  machinations.      He, 
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•f  erroneously  supposed  this  influeoce 
prevailed  with  the  JLondon  booksellers  to 
prevent  his  literary  labors  from  being  duly 
lewaidcd.  He  passed  the  winters  of 
1797  and  1798  in  the  noiglibourliood  of 
Bath ;  and  was  ofien  noticed  in  the  pump 
sooniy  and  in  the  streets  or  vicinity  of  the 
dty,  thin,  pale,  and  emaciated,  with  a 
wild  penetrating  look.  He  was  known 
to  have  been  without  animal  food  for  se- 
■eful  months,  and  to  have  supported  life 
by  a  meal  of  biscuit,  a  piece  of  bread,  or 
a  cold  potatoe,  with  a  glass  of  water.  Un- 
able to  pay  his  lodgings,  and  too  proud 
to  ask  relief,  he  wandered  about  the  fields 
at  night,  or  slept  beneath  a  hay-stack. 
Oaoe,  wheii  almost  exhausted,  he  took 
lefoge  at  an  inn  in  Bath,  where,  by  re- 
fcsing  sustenance,  he  alarmed  the  mis- 
tress ;  she  applied  to  the  magistrates,  and 
Ikey  consigned  him  to  the  parish  officers. 
In  letters  to  some  persons  m  the  city,  he 
complained  of  **  this  unconstitutional  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  *' 
and  suspected  that  his  imaginary  host  of 
enemies  had  again  been  plotting.  About 
this  time  he  published  **  Letters  to  Lord 
Camden  on  the  state  of  Ireland,''  which 
were  admired  for  elegance  and  strength  q( 
hnguage,  shrewdness  of  remark,  and  per- 
spicuity of  argument.  A  small  sub- 
scription was  privately  raised,  and  deli- 
cately tendered  to  him.  He  received  it 
as  a  loan,  and  left  Bath.  Poverty  and 
sensitiveness  deranged  his  mental  powers. 
He  could  neitlier  labor  corporeally,  nor 
attain  to  eminence,  nor  even  obtain  suffi- 
cient for  subsistence  by  his  pen ;  and  he 
shrunk  from  society,  to  suffer  silently.  At 
a  little  public  house  about  six  miles  from 
Bath  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed— >he 
perished,  in  distraction,  and  indigence,  of 
a  broken  heart. 


h.  m 
Maif  22.— Day  breaks     .     .     0  23 
Sun  rises  ...     4    5 
—  sets    ...    7  55 
Twilight  ends     .  11  37 
Yellow  day-lily  flowers. 
Ragged  robin  flowers,  and  continues 
till  mowed  down  with  the  meadow  hay. 


A  Country  Ramble. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Maidstone,  ISth  April,  1830. 
The  morning  was  unusually  brilliant, 
and    the   air  as  soft  as  that    of    Mid- 


summer. As  I  sat  discussing  my  break* 
£ut,  notwithstanding  that  unaccountable 
lassitude  which  Spring  usually  brings 
with  it,  I  felt  a  mighty  longing  for  a 
ramble  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was, 
accordingly,  out  of  doors  as  soon^as 
circumstances  would  permit,  wandering, 
I  scarce  knew  whither.  I  presently  pass- 
ed the  precincts  of  the  town,  ,'and  stood 
sunning  myself  on  a  quiet  green,  one  side 
of  which  was  lined  with  a  plantation  of 
firs,  between  whose  dingy  foliage  a  young 
larch  here  and  there  put  forth  its  feathery 
branches,  sprinkled  with  so  bright  a 
g^een,  that  the  contrast  was  more  than 
usually  beautiful  and  striking.  A  regi-> 
ment  of  geese— the  awkward  squad  of  a 
neighbouring  poultry-yard  ^  were  gab- 
bling great  things  as  they  tugged  at  tie 
close-shaven  turf,  or  eyed,  with  that 
shrewd  sidelong  look  which  fools  often- 
times afiect,  such  "  remarkables"  as  they 
met  with  in  their  wanderings.  As  they 
were  feeding  close  beside  the  patli,  they 
seemed  not  a  little  disconcerted  at  my 
near  approach,  and,  sounding  an  alarm, 
made  off  towards  a  picturesque  country 
inn  that  stood  a  short  distance  to  the 
right,  as  if  on  purpose  to  remind  me  of 
the  connection  which  Goldsmith  has  in- 
stituted between  this  silly  bird  and  *'  the 
village  alehouse 

— — -  with  nicely  sanded  floor. 
And  varnished  clock,  that  clicked  behind 
the  door." 

^  As  calm  as  a  clock,''  had  long  been 
a  favorite  proverb  with  me ;  and  it  now 
seemed  to  combine  those  two  properties 
which  are  so  rarely  known  to  amalgamate, 
— poetry  and  truth.  I  thought  of  many 
a  rural  repast  to  which  I  had  done  ample 
justice  in  the  cool  parlour  of  some  quiet 
hostelrie,  whilst  my  fancy  had  been 
'<  abroarl  in  the  meadows,*'  amongst  the 
breezy  corn,  bowing  and  flashing  in  tlie 
clear  sunlight,  presenting,  as  it  glistened 
on  its  restless  surface,  more  of  that  pen- 
sive tenderness  which  belongs  to  an 
autumn  moon,  than  of  those  goldeu 
glories  distinguishing  the  god  of  day. 

Beside  this  building,  which  was  quite 
in  the  old-fashioned  style,  and  exhibited 
a  double  series  of  **  imbowed  windows," 
towered  a  stately  oak,  beneath  whose 
summer  shade  many  a  ^  contemplative 
man"  bad  gone  in  the  cool  of  the  oay,  to 
**  interpose  a  little  ease,"  and  dream  away 
an  idle  hour  over  his  pipe  and  jug :  and 
above  it  a  light  column  of  smoke  rose 
calmly  from  its  ponderous  chimney,  in 
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beiiuleous  contrast  with  tltc  undulated 
ran^e  of  hills  beyond  il,  dotted  liere  and 
there  with  dark  yews,  and  knots  of  dusly 
furie,  hallowed  by  distance,  and  seeming 
to  float  in  a  delicate  atmosphere  of  purple 
mist. 

I  entered  a  narrow  road,  hemmed  in  by 
liigh  sand'banks  for  some  distance,  and 
vrbere  it  became  more  open,  presenting 
oceaAionally  a  wayside  cottage  with  its 
wJiite  walls,  and  trim  garden.  From  a 
narrow  slip  of  green  sward  beside  the 
road  J  1  now  caught  a  good  view  of  the 
lit  I  lb,  whither  I  was  destined »  and  whose 
gentle  iwell  was  broken  every  now  and 
111  en  by  sleep  chalk- pi  Is,  or  hidden  by  tall 
trees,  rising  in  the  iniddle  distance, 
whichj  where  Uie  land^  belli  rid  them  lay 
fallow,  were  scarcely  distinguishable, 
until  a  wandering  sunbeam  glunced  on 
them,  and  they  leaped  forth  spontaneously 
into  light  ami  glory.  At  some  di^^tance 
to  my  left,  1  particularly  noticed  a  lordly 
elm,  ilie  branches  of  which,  frosted  over 
with  age,  presented  such  a  sinking  con- 
trast to  the  depth  of  :ihade  thrown  over 
them  as  the  f]uick  sun-bursts  smiled  upon 
it,  that  I  could  liken  it  to  nothing  but  its 
own  portraiture  **  in  black  and  white/' 
%^  The  prominent  lights  became^  all  at 
once,  powdered  with  gold  ;  and  the  whole 
tree  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  delicate 
piece  of  fret -work,  compounded  of  glass 
and  fire. 

This  feature  in  the  landscape  i$  one  of 
the  principal  characteristics  of  spring; 
and  were  1  required  to  describe  that  de- 
lightful season,  in  a  single  line,  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  done  more  satisfactorily 
than  in  the  wor-Js  of  Cowper,— 
*'  S^liadow  of  ftaashine,  iatermingliag  <juick'* — ^ 

-^-So  quickly,  indeed,  that  I  have  been 
almoit  tempted,  more  than  once»  to  ex- 
change Ihal  powerful  term,  **  svn-bnrsU,** 
for  the  more  equivocal  compound,  **  sun- 
irtof/*  'Flie  effect  of  these  momentary 
gleams^  I  have  aUempled  to  convey  some 
Idea  of,  in  the  lines  wjiich  follow  : — 
Kow,  en  the  disumt  hillf  the  iwa-ligh*  retU — 

Now,  all  at  once,  hit  milder  ray*  cufol  J 
The  n^at^ly  clmii,  that  tioe  the  rti^sri  errats 

Of  ihotn  twin  ilope*  before  at ;  aadt  behold ! 
Horn-,  white  it  breftthetiaiioii  them,  and  inveita 

'The  spjUKR-clnd  tiranchcA  with  iu  gaudy  fti'ld. 
They  &how  «o  lirautemis  ai  to  tvem  the  while 

A  tLs»uc  wovea  from  a  ai'^rftph's  uiiilc  ! 

Pursuing  my  walk,  I  parsed  over  a 
clear  stiK^amlct,  brawling  across  the  road, 
beside  \\hich  I  kept  for  a  con^idemblc 
distance,  amnsing  m)  self  by  patching  tlic 


shadow  of  its   ripples,   as  they  travelled  J 
over  its  clear  sandy  bed,  and  ihinktng 
(!haucer*s    **  quick  stremes    and    coldeJ 
Here  and  ihete  an  antique  root^  quaini 
broidered  ^viih  moss,  peeped  out  from  tli 
ragged  bank  above  it,  beyond  which,  i« 
a  fresh  flowering  meadow,  many  happy' 
groups  of  catlle  were  rummaiing.     Aft* 
losing  sight  of  thts  stream,   I   came  sui 
denly  Uf>on  a  spacious  opening   to    tl 
rightj  at  the  further  end  of  which  $ti 
the  parish  church,  partially  hidden  by 
enormous  yew,  and  standing  in  its  gi 
church-yard,  enclosed  with  a  low  itoi 
wall,  at  one  corner  of  which  were  tb< 
usual    accompaniments,  tlie   stocks 
whip  ping- post* 

In  approaching  it,  my  aUentioit 
for  a  few  moments,  arretted  by  two  p 
lesque  pieces  of  sculpture,  ornamenti 
the  outliousess  of  an  adjoining  man«ai 
one  of  which  represents  a  countenani 
Btnuigely  distorte<l   by  the  act  of  ri  * 
mently   devouring   a  loaf^  held   bet 
the  hand  J ;  imd  both,  apparenth  .  t^ni 
the  ble^isings  of  a  well  hlled  i^t 

The  church,  which  I  had  nw-  d, 

was  that  of  All  Saints,  at  jBa.f/rjy, 
named  from  the  number  of  bon-t 
formerly  growing  in  '\H  vicinity.  I  h« 
exploretl  its  interior  many  years  befo 
and  Iiad  found  little  to  reward  me  for 
pains,  except  a  long  inscription  coiicci 
mg  the  Wiatts  of  this  place,  and 
Allinglon  Castle;  detailing  Uie  great  ai 
good  deeds  of  a  certain  cat,  with  leferem 
to  an  unfortunate  member  of  tlial  honoi 
able  house.  I  had  noticed,  also,  an  m 
cient  bmss,  com u^eui orating  one  of  i 
fonner  rectors  ;  but,  beside  these  thin 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  augl 
worthy  of  record  in  this  place. 

I  seated  myself  within  the  porch^ 
whose  iwilight^ilie  quiet  landscape, 
which  I  looked  out,  seemed  **  thrown 
liner  distance,'*  the  warm  tints  of  lite  ol 
)ew-tree,  which  I  have  just  menlioned»' 
though  radiant  with  the  light  of  a  pow- 
erful  mo  minim's  sun,  forming  a  Sfrate*^ 
ful  resting-place  for  Ihe  eye,  «fter  il  h 
wandered  up  Ihe  still  street,  and  becoi 
wearied  by  the  glare  of  its  dusty  roai 
way.  After  remaining  here  for  a  fc 
minutes,  1  emerged  again  intj  the  plea- 
sant sun-^hine;  and,  quitting  ihe  church^ 
yard,  pursued  my  vvay  up  the  hiUs  beyond 
ii,  till  I  reached  aside  by  the  hedge-side, 
on  which  I  rested  lo  take^lhe  annexed 
sketch. — 


i 


And  now  I  belbouglit  myielf  of  ihe 

hikppv  hours  I  bad  lingered  away  amidst 
'  t!ie  ♦iGlighlful   scenery    on   which   f   was 

gazing  ;  biil  specially  of  one  day,  "from 
^  many  singled  out,"   when  I  had  kin  eiv 

tmnced  on  a  green  slope  to  the  westward, 

and  watched  the  clouds 

I* **  Now  hudrtllng,  now  dinprmng* 

*  A«  with  the  windy  mettcagtrs  couverfimg"' — 

following  their  fietti  shadows  down  the 

long  perspective,  descejiding  by  a  gentle 
l:*weep,  from  the  high  kvel  ridge  on  cither 
\  hand,  and  stretching  away  into  the  blue 
I  distance,  bke  ihc  framework  of  an  enor- 
Vicit>us  vessel.    I  had  then  *'  ituised  praise," 

as  i  looked  on  I  lie  rich  levtil  below  me, 
^streaked  with  all  hues,  and  exhibiting, 
>  here  and  there,  a  still  hamlet,  or  solitary 
rfartn-ttouse,  peepinjf  above  tlie  trees  that 
'  r-tirrontided   it ;  and  well   I   remembered 

how  the  va?iUhoughts  which  then  possesiied 

^fne  had  been  puito  fligfilby  the  ilischarge 

r  of  a  pistol,  and  its  strange  trcho, — a  harsh 

raltlin*;  ru^b,  so  substantial  that  it  migbi 


almost  be  fe«n,  and,  like  nothing  else  but 
the  neeiings  of  behemoth,  or  the  **  earnest 
whisperings'*  of  Polyphemus* 

But  other  sounds  aw:iiied  me ;  for  ihe 
first  fierce  notes  of  the  nightingale  broke 
upon  my  ears  as  !  Imtjered  near  the  skirts 
of  a  coppice,  not  far  distant;  and  I 
thought  how  gentle  blaster  Walton  had 
been  held  in  thrall  by  this  same  "  tumul* 
tonus  harmony/'  and  had  thus  prettily  mo- 
ralised upon  It; — "  He  that,  at  midnight, 
when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely, 
should  hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear 
airs,  the  sw*eet  descants,  the  natural  rising 
and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling 
of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above 
eartlj,  and  sav.  Lord  I  what  music  basl 
thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven, 
when  thou  aflbrdest  bad  men  such  music 
on  earth «"  And  who,  amongst  the  many 
that  have  treated  of  the  "  viaibling  wocd- 
land,"  did  1  not  then  bring  to  mind  }  But, 
first  and  foremost  of  the  goodly  train, 
ranked  he  whose  **  rimes"  had  consecrate4 
the  very  spot  where  I  now  stood  ;  for  the 
old  pdgrims' roiid  to  **  Canterburie"  lay 


I 


k 


lay      I 
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through  the  shaw  in  whose  recesses  thij 
"  crtiature  of  a  fi*rry  heatt"  was  cloistered. 
Whilst  I  thought  of  his  merry  monk, 
whose  wanton  eye,  rolling  hither  and 
thither^  must  have  iwinkletl  vtiih  more 
that!  common  lusire,  as  it  gbnced  on  ihe 
ceighbourmtif  abbey  of**  Buxele*'  (wht*re, 
wiiliout  doubt,  good  cheer  and  a  hearty 
welcome  awaited  bim)]  I  could  almost 
hear  his  *  b  rid  el' 

*•  Gingcbug  in  whistling  wind  as  clere, 

Aod  eke  na  loud,  a»  dolb  the  cbappel  bell/* 

By  this  tirae  I  hud  finished  my  sketch, 
and  was  pursuing  my  journey,  halting 
occasionally  to  gaie  on  the  splendid  sce- 
nery below  me ;  I  had  pasat'd  the  pleasu re- 
house built  by  lord  Itomney  on  the  brow 
of  one  of  those  gentle  undulations  whicli 
jut  out  from  the  main  range  of  bills; 
and,  on  turning  round,  beheld,  to  the 
westward,  a  scene  the  most  gorgeous  that 
eve  rpresenled  iis-elf  before  me. — 

"  O  1    'twaJi  an  tin  imaginable  Bight  ! 

Glory,  beyond  aU  glory  ever  wen 

By  waking  tense,  or  by  ihe  dreaming  ftoul/' 

— The  distance  became  gradually  over- 
shadowed by  that  mysterious  gloom, 
which,  at  this  season,  frequently  passes 
across  the  landstcape  at  noon  day,^a 
time^  which,  notwithstanding  the  radiance 
Usually  inveslinij  it,  has,  with  reference 
to  this  appearance,  been  appiopriately 
designated  by  the  term  "grim.'  The 
whole  scene,  with  the  exception  of  the 
little  hill  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
became  presently  absorbed,  melting  away 
into  the  solemn  mist^  till  it  sunk  entirely 
out  of  ^ight,  wbibt  the  full  tide  of  sun* 
light,  flushing  that  green  eminence,  and 
Ijie  htile  lodge  that  crowned  it,  imparted 
to  them  a  glory,  and  an  effect,  infinitely 
beyond  the  power  of  expression* 

I  had  now  reached  a  knoll  of  firs, 
endeared  to  me  by  many  associations; 
for,  on  the  green  sward  below  them, 
mottled  with  alternate  shade  and  sunshine, 
I  had  rested  one  sultry  summer's  day, 
gazing  through  their  whispering  foliage 
at  the  blue  heavens,  amidst  sucb  quiet 
that  one  might  almost 

"  Ae»r  in  the  calm  air  tbove 

Time,  DUward»  twiUly  Hying.'* — 

And  1  bad  been  there,  too,  in  a  scowling 
afternoon  in  autumn,  when  the  wind 
roared  mightily  amongst  their  branches, 
mingling  its  fainter  dirges  with  the  roaring 
of  the  distant  sea ;  on  which  occnsion  1 
had  made  this  **  composure"  following : 


edH 


Here  will  wc  itand.  upon  tkis  gra*«y  knoll, 

OVrcanopicd  by  iolcmn  firs^  mnd  tc« 

Up  the  wild  twilight  sky,  the  fttorm-cloadc  nAW  ^ 

And  whilit  tb'  unquiet  winda  l>reaLlie  hca%ily^  'm 

Drink  in  thinr  freshnpa*  till  the  wiwied  Mml 

LrapA  up  in  echo  to  their  iniiiAtrels}-, 

Like  jmpotcncej  to  wJhote  embrace  are  given 

Armfula  of  mercics^and  ihe  ttrengtb  of  hear 

From  ibis  .^pol  I  shaped  my 
towards  the  little  village  of  Bredkunf'^ 
and  came  suddenly  upon  its  modesC 
church,  nearly  eclipsed  by  the  old  yew- 
tree  m  its  cemetery.  Many  yeart  before, 
I  had  been  templed  to  visit  it,  by  a  report 
that  some  curious  scroll-work  ornamentfl 
the  windows  of  a  pari  of  it,  now  disused  j 
the  glass  had  been  removed  from  tbeo 
or  destroyed,  and  therefore,  althouali  i 
some  height  from  the  ground,  and  of  lllr' 
narrow  Ian cei-^b aped  kmd»  I  made  an 
attempt  to  get  through  one  of  tlie%| 
which  waf,  afVer  some  dtflicuUy,  a 
ful.  But  my  exit  was  another  „,_ 
and  1  bung,  for  many  a  long  minute* 
my  poor  riba,  fearing  they  would  all  f^if 
way  together,  and  wriggling,  as  I  bill 
keen  a  hungry,  lean-faced  dog»  throvf 
the  fore-court  palings  of  a  Kouae 
chancery,*^  till,  by  a  dcaperate  effort 
jeiked  myself  out,  head  foretnottgij 
ihe  green  turf  below. 

1  wandered  hence,  towards  the  a 
chapel  at  Lidding,  or  Lidgeon,  situate 
no  great  distance,  and,  after   making  tfa 
best  of  my  way  through  a  wood,  came  I 
the  "slip   of  green"   which  I  have 
tempted   to   describe    in    the    foUowin 
verses,  and,  shortly  afi^^rwards,  to  the  **oli 
chantry"  in  question  i — 
One  might  have  deemed  that  ttiti  (reexi 

to  lie 
Beyond  the  rule  of  Time,  so  Imghlly  lliefv 
The  tun  looked  down  from  scarce  a 

•ky; 
And,  on  tlie  sobbitig  of  iti  noon -tide  air, 
Sound  v^'M  there  none,  except  the  riralffy 
Of  lein^ful  binlt  that  fied  the  voltry  glaav, 
To  pouf  their  ardent  tonga  amidst  tiko  thada  ' 
Of  trees  whkh  cooipataed   ibis  seqiuiitffi 

glade. 
There  might  yon  *re  trim  ash,  and  lordly  oal 
Whose  random  boughs »  with  ticbena  vrm 

dighc, 
Seemed    ready  coiled  to  meat  ihm  Ihu 

stroke  ; 
And    graceful  birch,  with  sttm  so  aUv 

bright  ; 
lu  pendent  branches^  ns  the  xepKyr  spoke 
Arnund  them,  trembling   in    the  mon 

light. 
Like  love,  that  ma^  not  love*  and  yet,  in  rud 
Thrills  at  the  plea  of  iendeni««»  and  tratk. 
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I  abov*  cadiy  in  yaried  beauty  pU&ud, 
At  til  timM  lorely  ;  lovdicr  if  icea 
Vfkn  thm  Mant  fprinkling  of  their  leafage 


Satnncinf  gWmpaes  of  the  iky,  between — 
.And  from  their  nont^  the  narrow  viUley  slanted 

IKiwn  to  the  centre  of  a  quiet  green, 
Tringed  with  dark  knots  of  fune^  which  seem- 
ed to  lie 
like  wingleaa  cloods  npon  an  ev'niog  sky, 

■^A  nmmcr-er'ning  sky,  whose  amber  light 
With  the  Boft sweetness  of  itiazoro blending, 

Kdts  into  vivid  green,  that  soUie  sight 
Unpnined  nay  gaxe  upon  the  son  descending, 

80  bright  that  valley  seemed,  so  purely  bright, 
Tha  thonghtfol    stranger  o'er    its   bosom 


Saw,  with  impatient  eye,  the  shadows  pass 
b  weary  aoit,  along  the  dewy  grass. 


1  this  calm  retreat, — ^not  far  away. 
With  fields  of  com,  and  woods,  encom- 


Aa  ancient  chapel  stood,  time-worn,  and 
gny. 
Upon  its  little  plot  of  mony  ground. 

Within  whose  sleek  and  sunny  precincts  lay 
Two  modest  graves  with  slips  of  bramble  bound. 
All  open  CO  the  winds,  unsought,  uoknowo. 
But,  though  so  Imiely  seeming,  not  alone. 
For  when  the  dear,  cool,  rays  of  morning  fell 

Upon  the  sparkling  turf,  that  wakeful  bird, 
"  The   sweet   and  plaintive   Sappho  of    the 
dell,"* 

In  this  lone  haunt  her  fervent  suit  preferred. 
And  there,  the  tinkling  of  the  sheepfold  bell. 

Amidst  the  dim  and  sultry  noontide,  heard 
Prom  that  old  chantry's  farther  side,  betrayed 
The  str^gling  flock  that  wandered  in  its  shade. 

The  ruddy  thorns  which  careful  friends  had 
bent 
O'er  those  twin  mounds,  and  watered  with 
their  tears, 
Pnt  forth  green  leaves,  and  danced  in  merri- 
ment. 
Reckless  as  childhood  of  its  coming  years  ; 
And  there,  at  times,  the  wary  robin  went 

To  trill  its  simple  vespers,  full  of  fears, — 
Whilst  earth  seemed  all  unearthly,  and  the 

skies 
Wept  light  like  that  which  swims  in  Pity's 
eyes. 

The  sky  had  been  for  some  time  over- 
cast, but,  before  reaching  this  spot,  the 
sun  broke  forth  again  in  all  its  warmth 
and  splendor.  I  returned  towards  the 
hillx,  and,  seating  myself  beside  the 
stepping-stone  mentioned  in  my  "  Sum- 
mer Wanderings,"  p.  13,*  looked  tli rough 
the   misty   sunlight,   on   the  rich  valley 

•  Hood. 
t  Copied  in  the  Year  Book,  col.  242. 


below,  the  beauty  of  which  wis  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  the  semi-transparent 
effect  imparted  to  many  of  the  objects 
which  met  the  eye. 

The  Guiet  of  the  place  was  presently 
broken  by  the  clattering  of  hoofo  along 
the  road,  directly  beneath  me,  on  which 
the  **  white  dust  lay  sleeping."  Aroused 
by  the  sound,  I  arose,  and  made  my  way 
homeward,  across  the  country,  marvel- 
lously deliffhted,  and,  I  hope,  niade  wiser 
by  my  day^  adventure. 

D.A. 


BuiiNs's  Smuff  Box. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Mr.  Bacon,  an  innkeeper  at  a  celebrated 
posting  house  called  Brownhill,  about  12 
miles  north  of  Dumfries,  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  an  almost  inseparable 
associate  of  Robert  Bums.  Many  a  merry 
night  did  they  spend  together  over  their 
cups  of  foaming  ale  or  bowls  of  whisky 
today,  and  on  some  of  those  occasions  Burn 
composed  several  of  his  best  convivial 
songs  and  cheerful  glees,  llie  bard  and 
the  innkeeper  became  so  attached  to  each 
other  that^as  a  token  of  regard,  Burns  gave 
to  Bacon  his  snuff  box,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  nis  pocket  companion. 
The  knowledge  of  this  gift  was  confined  to 
a  few  of  their  jovial  brethren  until  after 
Bacon's  death  in'  1825,  when  his  household 
fuumiture  was  sold  by  public  auction  on 
tlie  22d  of  May.  Amongst  the  other 
articles,  Mr.  Bucon's  snuff  box  was  put 
up  for  sale  and  an  individual  bid  a  shilling 
for  it.  There  was  a  general  exclamation  in 
the  room  that  it  was  not  worth  two- pence, 
and  the  auctioneer  seemed  about  to  knock 
down  the  article,  he  looked  on  the  lid  and 
read,  from  an  inscription  upon  it,  with  a 
tremendous  voice,  "  Robert  Burns,  Officer 
of  the  Excise.*'  Scarcely  had  he  uttered 
the  words  of  the  inscription  when  shilling 
after  shilling  was  rapidly  and  confusedly 
offered  for  this  relic  of  Scotland's  'bard ; 
the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed  while  the 
biddings  proceeded,  and  it  was  finally 
knocked  down  for  £5.  The  box  is  made 
of  the  tip  of  a  horn  neatly  turned  round 
at  the  point  ;  its  lid  is  plainly  mounted 
with  silver,  on  which  is  engraven  the  fol- 
lowing inscription — 

"  RoBT.  Burks, 
Officer 

OF 

The  Excise." 
I  was  present  at  the  sale,  and  amongst 
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tlie  olher  jndlvitluals  ihen  assembled  par- 
look,  fmm  iJurna's  boi,  of  n  pinch  of 
inuff,  which  1  thought  waa  the  most  plea* 
sanl  I  ever  tasted.  Mr.  MonTiellf  of  Cioii- 
burtif  was  the  fortynate  purcliaser  and  pre- 
fcnt  p055es5or  of  the  box,  and  \v ill,  doubt- 
less, retain  i<.  as  long  as  he  lives,  m  honour 
of  him  whose  name  and  feme  vrill  never 
die. 

Mm-eh  1831,  F.  B. 


The  Scasom. 

Til  ere  are  now  delightful  days — invit- 
ing ivalks  in  green  lanes  and  meadows, 
and  into  the  woodlands*  Before  the  full 
glory  of  the  yea?  comes  on,  the  earth 
teems  with  sweet  hefbs,  and  Lmy  flowers, 
of  exc^uisite  beauly. — 

The  bluc-b«U»  to<>,  that  qnicKly  bloom 
Where  rot II  wa.a  never  kuawn  to  comt ; 
And  itooping  lilies  of  ihc  valh^y. 
That  love  with  shftdet  nrnJ  «i«ws  to  daily. 
And  hen  ding  droop  on  ilender  ihreadft^ 
Wiih  broad  hood-leivei  above  thrir  heftdA, 
Like  while' robed  matdfj,  in  •iinimct'  honrst 
BmeiLth  umbrrllas^Bhunning  fibowcn;— 
Theie^  from  ihe  bark-men's  cruahini^  tre»d«» 
Oft  p«ri«h  in  thi-ir  hliKiminp;  beds« 
Stripped  of  ltd  l>ou|;h«  and  hark,  in  ^rhite 
The  Uiink  ahincs  in  ihe  mellow  light 
Beneath  ihc  green  inrviving  ircct. 
That  wave  above  it  m  the  breeze » 
And,  waking  whifpcm,  alowly  bend, 
Aa  if  ttiey  inoumed  (heir  faUen  frictid^ 

Vtare, 


Mtt^  23.    Nu  nEAL  NifiHT,  during  iht 
retnuinJir  of  the  mtmih. 

h.   m. 
Sun  rises  ....     4     3 
—  sets     ....     7  57 
Broom  flowers.     This,  and  gorse,  give 
the    commons   anrl   wastes   the  beuutiful 
yellow  which   i*  succeeded    in  July  by 
the  purple  heath. 


I 


May  24,  1715,  ditd  at  Rochester,  WiU 
liain  Head,  knight,  a  qunck  doctor,  whose 
celebrity  is  liandwi  down,  with  his  jjor- 
tnit  by  Burghers,  in  a  sheet  coiU;iining 
ihirieen  vignettes  of  persons  whose  extra* 
ordinary  cases  lie  cured.  There  15  an- 
other portrait  ofhim  in  an  oval  mcj^stolinto, 


holding  up  his  gown  with  bis  left  hsuid; 
This  knight  of  royalty  and  the  pestle  wa*  , 
originally  a  tailor  or  cobbler,  became  1 
mountebank  J  and  pnictised   medicine  by 
the  tight  of  nature.     Though  he  could  not  I 
read,  he  rode  in  his  own  chariot,  and  dis- 

fensed  good  punch  from  golden  bowls*  J 
mpudcnce  isi  the  great  support  of  quack- 
ery, and  Read  bad  uncommon  eflrontery«.] 
A  few  scraps  of  Latin  in, his  bills  induced^ 
the  ignorant  to  suppose  him  wonder- 
fully learned.  He  travelled  the  couu^i 
try,  and  at  Oitford,  in  one  of  his  ad-'i 
dresses,  he  called  upon  the  viceH^hancetloff  ^ 
utiivertily,  and  the  city,  to  vouch  for  hit] 
cures,  in  common  with  the  "  good  peo-^ 
pie*'  of  the  three  kingdoms.  He  practised] 
in  different  distempers,  but  defied  con 
petition  as  an  oculist,  and  c|ueen  Ann«J 
and  tieorge  L  honored  him  with  the  car#| 
of  their  eyes,  from  wliich  one  woutd^ 
have  thought  that  the  rulers,  like  iho^ 
ruled,  wislted  to  be  as  dark  as  bis  br 
ther  quack,  Taylor  s,  coach  horse*,  five 
which  were  blind,  because  Taylor  had  ex-  J 
ercifled  his  skill  upon  animals  that  could  j 
not  comj^ilain.  AftL^r  qneen  Anne  hadi 
knighted  Dr.  Read  and  Dr.  Hannes,  Mr.  1 
G  win  net  sent  the  following  hnes,  in  a  { 
letter  to  his  beloved  Mrs.  Thomas  : — 
ThequeeD,  like  Heaven,  iih in e£  equally  on  a.||,  i 
Her  favon  now  wjihout  diftltaction  fall  : 
Great     Read      and    slender    Hannes,    bot^j 

knighted,  ihow 
That  none  their  honor*  shall  to  merit  owe. 
That  popish  doctrine  is  exploded  quite, 
Or  Ralph  had   been  no  duke,*  and  Read  no  j 

knight. 
That  none  may  virtue  or  their  k^aroing  plead , 
Thti  hadi  no  grace,  and  ih^t  can  hardly  read* 

h.  m. 
lihy  24.     Sun  rises    ....     4     2 
—  sels      *     .     .     ,     7  58 
Yellow  water  aveos  in  full  flower, 
Bmehtcate  poppy  flowers, 
Creepirg  crowsfoot  flowers  abund willy, 


I 
I 


map  25. 

CoiNTRv  ScESEnr- 

Now  young  girlt  whisper  thingt  of  love^ 
And  from  the  old  damefl*  heariup;  move  ; 
Oft  making  **  lovc-knois  **  in  the  thade^ 
Of  blue  green  oat  or  wbeatrn  blade  \ 
Or,  trying  simple  charms  and  spells 
Which  rural  superstition  tells. 
They  pull  tho  little  blosnom  Uiicadi 

*  Of  ^fount•^e» 
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hm  o«t  ihm  kBotvflvd't  batum  beads, 
kad  p«t  tbe  hoik,  whh  Buoiy  •  miley 
Ib  thitir  white  boaosM  for  awbile^-^ 
Thcstf  thay  gaaai  aright  the  twain 
Ihair  lova^  awaat  foaeiet  tey  to  gain : 
^1a  aaid,  that  are  it  lies  an  hoar, 
TwUl  blotaoai  with  a  eecond  flower. 
And  from  their  botom%  handkerchief 
Mact  as  ftna'er  had  loat  a  leaf. 
-—Bat  aigna  appear  that  token  wet, 
WhBa  tlkey  are  'neath  the  bathes  met ; 
•Tha  gifla  are  ^ad  with  hopet  of  play, 
Amd  haip  upon  the  holiday  ; — 
A  hi^  Una  bad  it  seen  to  swim 
Alang  tba  wheat,  when  sky  grows  dim 
With  donda  i  slow  as  the  giiea  of  Spring 
In  BMtionp  with  dark-shadowed  wing 
Beaeath  the  eoming  storm  he  ^Is  : 
And  lonely  chirp  the  wheat-hid  qoailt, 
l%at  come  to  live  with  Spring  again, 
Bnt  leaire  when  sommer  browns  the  grain  ; 
They  start  die  young  girl's  joys  afloat. 
With  **  wet  my  foot ''—their  yeariy  note  — 
80  fancy  doth  die  soand  explain, 
Amd  oft  it  provea  a  sign  of  rain ! 


h»  m* 
JILgf  25.    Sun  rites    ....    4     1 

—  sets  .....    7  59 
Yellow  azalea  in  fiill  flower. 

Dark  columbine  begins  to  flower. 
Herb  benet  or  common  avens,  flowers. 
India  pink  flowers. 

Pioniesy  colambines,  and  oriental  pop- 
pies^ in  full  blow. 

inav  26. 

To  Day— 

A  Lesson  for  Every  Day — 

The  light  which  we  have  gained  was 

l^ven  us  not  to  be  ever  staring  on,  but  by 

it  to  disceni  onward  things,  more  remote 

from  our  knowledge. — Milton, 

h.  m. 
M§y  26.    Sun  rises    ....    4    0 

—  sets  sets    ...    8    0 
Daisies  are  still  numerous,  and  dot  the 

fields. 
Crowsfoot  of  all  kinds  abundant. 
I^ndelions  nearly  out  of  flower. 


fiHav  27. 


OiTe  me  to  walk  on  moontaios  bare, 
Give  me  to  breathe  the  open  air^ 
To  hear  the  village  children's  mirth. 
To  see  the  beauty  of  the  earth — 
In  wood  and  wild,  by  lake  and  sea. 
To  dwell  with  foot  and  spirit  free — 

MAar  HowiTr. 


"  The  day  itself  (in  my  opinion)  seems 
of  more  leneth  and  beauty  in  the  country, 
and  can  be  better  enjoyedf  than  any  where 
else.  There  the  years  pass  away  calmly ; 
and  one  day  gently  drives  on  the  other, 
insomuch  that  a  man  may  be  sensible  of 
a  certain  satiety  and  pleasure  from  every 
hour,  and  may  be  said  to  feed  upon  time 
itself,  which  devours  all  other  things ;  and 
although  those  that  ^re  employed  in  the 
managing  and  ordering  of  their  own  es- 
tates in  the  country  have  otherwise, 
namely,  by  that  very  employment,  much 
more  pleasure  and  delights  than  a  citizen 
can  possibly  have,  yet  verily,  so  it  is,  Uiat 
one  day  spent  in  the  privacy  and  recess 
of  the  country,  seems  more  pleasant  and 
lasting  than  a  whole  year  at  court.  Justly, 
then,  and  roost  deservingly,  shall  we  ac* 
count  them  most  happy  with  whom  the 
sun  stays  longest,  ana  lends  a  larger  day. 
The  husbandman  is  always  up  and  drest 
with  the  morning,  whose  dawning  lightj 
at  tbe  same  instant  of  time,  breaks  over 
all  the  fields,  and  chaseth  away  the  dark- 
ness from  every  valley.  If  his  day's  task 
keep  liim  late  in  the  fields,  yet  night 
comes  not  so  suddenly  upon  him,  but  he 
can  return  home  with  the  evening-star. 
Whereas,  in  towns  and  populous  cities, 
neither  the  day,  nor  the  sun,  nor  a  star, 
nor  the  season  of  the  ^ear,  can  be  well 
perceived.  All  which,  m  the  country,  are 
manifestly  seen,  and  occasion  a  more  exact 
care  and  observation  of  seasons,  that  their 
labours  may  be  in  their  appointed  times^ 
and  their  rewards  accordingly.^ 


Let  Mammon's  sons  with  visage  kan. 
Restless  and  vigilant  and  keen. 
Whose  thought  is  but  to  buy  and  sell, 
In  the  hot  toiling  city  dwell, 


h.  m. 
May  27.     Sun  rises    ....     3  59 
—  •sets      ....    8     1 
Red  and  yellow  bacl:elors'  buttons  in  full 
flower. 

Monks  hood   flowers.      Its  full  blue 
spike  is  conspicuous  all  the  summer. 


*  Guevera,  by  Vaughan,  1651. 
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BiPDI?JG    TO    A    WeDDJKG. 

28th  May,  1797,-^**  Bells  Weekly  Mes- 
senger*'  of  this  date  contained  the  follow- 
ing adverlisemeni  : — 
**Jtiffy  nc  miscarriage  prevent  mymarritige^* 

*  *  Aj  A  TTii  EW  I )  A  wso  N ,  in  Bol  h  weJ  I , 
Cum  bed  and,  intends  to  he  marriett  at 
Holm  church  J,  on  the  Thwrsday  before 
Whitsuntide  next,  wlienerer  thai  may 
happen,  and  to  return  to  Both  well  to  dine. 

**  Mr.  Reid  gives  a  turkey  to  be  roasted  ; 
Kd.  Clenaeniaon  gives  a  fat  lamb  to  be 
roasted  ;  Wm.  Elliot  gives  a  hen  to  be 
roasted ;  Jos.  Gibson  gives  a  fat  calf  to  be 
masted. 

"  And,  in  order  that  all  this  roast  meat 
may  be  well  basted,  do  you  see  Mary 
Pearson,  Betty  [iodgson,  Mary  Bush  ley, 
Molly  Fisher,  Sarah  Briscoe,  and  Betiy 
Porthouse,  give,  each  of  ihem,  a  pound 
of  bolter.  The  advertiser  will  provide 
every  thing  else  for  so  festive  aii  occasion* 

"  And  he  hereby  giitc*  notictf 

"To  ALt  YotTKo  WoMTN  dcsiroiis  of 
changing  their  condition,  that  he  is  atpr^ 
sent  disengaged;  and  advises  th«m  to 
consider,  that  altho'  there  be  luck  in 
leisure,  yet,  in  this  case  delays  are  dan- 
gerous ;  for,  with  him>  he  i*  determined  it 
«hciH  be  first  come  first  served. 
"  Bo  come  along  Isaaes  who  wiah  to  be  mar- 
Tied, 
Matt.  Dawson  it  v«x'd  ihot  *o  long  be  has 

The  preceding  inviiatioa  is  stated  lo 
he  an  extr»ict  from  the  "  Cumberland 
Packet.'* 

U.  B. 


h,  to. 
May  28.     Sun  risef    .     ,     .     ,     8  57 
—  sets      ..♦.83 
Long-spiked    wolfsbane    flowers,    and 
continues  till  Aygust- 

Midsummer  daisy   flowers,  but  not  in 
fall  luxuriance  lillJune. 
The  bugle  begins  to  decline. 


IMatf  29. 

Kino  CllAttLES  11.^  Rt&TORATfON. 

Mr,  Evelyn  says,  that  in  1686  the  first 
year  of  tlie  reign  of  James  J  I.,  and  con- 
sequently the  first  year  after  the  death  of 
Charles  IL,  there  was  no  sermon  on  this 


anniversary  of  his  Restoration,  *'m  then 
had  usually  been/' 

T»£  R0\  AL  Oaic. 

In    the   sign   or   picture   repretentii^ 
Charles  11.,  in  the  Royal  Oak,  escApti^ 
the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers,   there  i 
usually    some    erroneous     particuiantii 
Though   I  am  as  f.ir  as  any  other  BriK 
can    be    from   wishing   to    "  curiair* 
majesty's  wig  **  of  its    fair   propon 
yet  I  have  sometimes  been  apt  lo 
it  rather  improper  to  make  the  %vig9 
usually  done,   of  larger  diineiwioin 
the  tree  in  which  it  and  his  majesty  ; 
concealed.     It  is  a  rule  in  logic^   and, 
believe,   may  hold    good    in    most  oth 
sciences,  that  **  omne  majus  continet 
se  minus,"  that  "  every  thinff  larger 
hold  any  thing  that  is  less,"  out  1  own  J 
never  heard  the  contrary  advanced  or 
fended  with  any  plausible argiunet^tSt 
**  that    every  little    thing   can    hold 
larger."        I    therefore   humbly   pn  ^ 
thai  there  should  at  least  be  an  edge  4 
foliage  round  the  out  skirt*:  of  the  said  wi| 
and  that  its  curls  should   not  e^iceed 
number  the  leaves  of  the  tree.     There f 
also  another  pmclice  almost  equally  pfi 
valent,  of  which  I  ara  sceptic   eno 

doubt    the    uropriety.     I    own    I 

think  it  conductive  to  the  more  e^Teel^ 
concealment   of    his   majesty  that  Ihe 
should   be   three  regal   crowns  stuck 
three    different    branches    of    the 
Horace  says,  indeed, 


— Picloritbus  mtqu«  poellf 

Qtiidlibet  aiitlfntli  semper  fuH  sequ^  pottUM 
Pointer?  unci  PocU  out  LnilulgcQce  cl«im. 
Their  during  equaU  And  thctr  trt  the  Mtxne 

And  thiji  may  be  reckoned  a  verj'  allon 
able  poetical  licence ;  inasmuch  as 
lets  the  spectator  into  the  secret,  •'  who  i 
in  the  tree."  Bm  it  is  aol  to  make  Tiilj 
at  ihe  same  time  throw  tne  accusation 
negligence  and  want  of  penetration  on  th 
three  dragoons,  who  are  usually  depiclt. 
on  the  fore  ground,  cantering  along  ve^ 
composedly  with  serene  countenance' 
erect  persons,  and  drawn  swords  veg 
little  longer  than  themselves.* 


Lawless  Day  At  Exetcb. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  custom  on  the  2Q. 
of  May  which  I  am  about  to  di(9cartbe,4 


•  The  MicTOcoiro. 
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bow  long  it  has  existed,  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  information,  and,  as  it  is  more 
iban  a  doien  years  since  I  left  Exeter,  I 
am  likewise  ignorant  whether  it  is  dis- 
•ontimied  or  not.  It  is  asserted  and 
beliered  by  many  of  the  Exoniaiis,  that 
Iba  itatutet  "made  and  provided*^  take 
no  cognizance  of  any  misidemeanors  and 
biaacbcs  of  the  peace,  short  of  downright 
riocing,  on  this  aay ;  hence  it  has  acquired 
Ibe  cognomen  of  "  Lawless  Day,'^  a  name 
•very  way  appropriate  to  the  proceedings 
npon  iu  celebration. 

Early  on  the  morning  the  bells  at  the 
various  churches  ring   merry  peals,  and 
sqoads  of  the  misohief-loviiig  part  of  the 
nobility,  with  large  bludgeons,  haste  to 
difierent  situations  which  they  have  pre- 
vioQsly  selected  for  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  stations  are  soon,  but  not  always 
peaceably  occupied;  for  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that   two  parties  have   chosen  the 
same  spot,  and  tne  right  of  possession  is 
decidea  by  violent  and  obstinate  contests. 
As  the  day  advances,  and  these  prelim- 
inaries   are    rightfully    adjusted    by  the 
weak  giving  place  to  the  strong,  the  re- 
gular business  commences.    The  stoutest 
and  most  resolute  remain  to  guard   the 
stations  while  the  rest  are  detached,  and 
busily  empl(wed  in  collecting  mud,  stonesl 
brick  bats,  old  mats,  hay,  straw,  and  other 
materials  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing dams  across  the  kennels  for  stopping 
the  water.    These  pools  are  sometimes  as 
much   as  two  feet  deep,  and  are  called 
bays.     If  the  water  does  not  accumulate 
fast  enough  in    these  "bays,''  the  defi- 
ciency is  supplied  by  parties,  who  fetch 
it  from  various  parts,  in  all  kinds  of  veiH 
sels,  and,  when  they  can  get  nothing  better, 
in  their  hats.    Any  one  acquainted  with 
Exeter,  at  the  time  to  which  1  refer,  will 
be  aware  that  a  deficiency  of  slop  could 
not  often  occur,  the  streets  and  lanes  being 
mostly  very  steep  and  narrow,  with  deep 
.  and  ill-made  kennels  in  the  midst ;  most 
of  the  houses  without  drains,  or  even  com- 
mon  conveniences ;    and   the    scavenger 
being  seldom  in  requisition,  render  that 
city  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  dirty  sports 
and  mud  larks  of  "  Lawless  Day.''    At  a 
short  distance  from  the  **  Bay,"  its  foun- 
daries  are  marked  out ;  and  at  each  bay 
one  of  the  party  belonging  to  it  is  stationed 
to  solicit  donations  from  passengers.     If 
a  gift  be  refused  he  makes  a  signal  by 
whistling  to   his    companions,  and   they 
directly  commence  splashing  and  bedab- 
bling most  lustily,  and  render  it  impos- 


sible for  any  one  to  pats  by  vrithout  a 
thorough  drenching ;  but  if  a  trifle,  how- 
ever small,  is  bestowed^  the  donor  is 
allowed  safe  conduct,  and  three  cheers  for 
liberality.  Persons  who  are  no  enemies 
to  rough  pastime  sometimes  throw  a  few 
half-pence  into  the  water,  and  become 
bystanders  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
snatching,  raking,  tumbling,  and  rolling  of 
the  poor  fellows,  in  their  endeavours  to  find 
the  money,  which,  as  fast  as  it  is  got,  is 
mostly  spent  at  the  nearest  public  house. 
The  effects  of  the  liquor  is  soon  perceived 
in  the  conduct  of  the  various  parties. 
The  more  they  drink  the  more  outrageous 
they  become,  and  it  mostly  happens  that 
the  interference  of  the  beadles  and  con- 
stables is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  the  violence,  by  locking  up  some 
of  the  ringleaders,  who  are  thus  taught 
that,  if  there  is  no  law  upon  "  Lawless 
Day,"  there  is  law  the  uext  day. 

Upon  *<  Lawless  Day"  the  lawless  rab- 
ble frequently  drag  out  the  parish  engines, 
and  play  them  upon  any  on  whom  it  is 
presumed  the  trick  can  be  practised  with 
impunity.  This  has  been  done  even  in 
the  principal  streets.  Towards  the  close 
of  tne  day  the  stations  are  gradually  de- 
serted, one  after  the  other,  and  the  groups 
who  occupied  them,  and  have  not  spent 
all  the  money  they  collected,  go  to  the 
public  houses  and  drink  it  out.  In  the 
mean  time  their  vacantplaces  in  the  streets 
are  eagerly  taken  posses!»ion  of  by  ragged 
children,  who  imitate  the  boisterous  folly 
of  their  elders. 

J— 8  S — LLM — N. 

AforcA,  1831. 


h.  in. 
Mai/  29.     Sun  rises    ....     3  56 
—  sets       .     .     ..84 
Oak  Apple  day.     The  oak-apple  is  the 
nest  of  an  insecr,  and  being  found  about 
this  time,  is  worn  by  the  vulgar  to  com- 
memorate the  concealment  of  Charles  II. 
in  the  oak. 

Perennial  flax  flowers. 


ittav  30. 

On  this  day,  which  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  cruel  execution  of  the  maid  of 
Orleans  in  1431,  it  maybe  noted  that "  An 
edict  of  Louis  XIII.,  dated  in  June  1614, 
ordains  that  females  descended  from  the 
brothers  of  Joan  of  Arc  shall  no  longer 
ennoble  their  husbands.     From  this  it  ap- 
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pears  that  the  nieces  of  this  heroic  female 
had  been  honored  with  the  singular  pri- 
vilege of  transmitting  nobility. 


h.  m. 
Majf  30.     Sun  rises    ....     3  55 

sets 8    5 

Shady  slopes  are  still  blue  with  ha  e 
bells,  and  meadows  yellow  with  butter 
cups. 


Utav  3i« 

31  May,  1723,  died  William  Baxter, « 
native  of  Shropshire,  and  nephew  of  tfie 
celebrated  nonconformist,  Kicnard  Baxter. 
He  entered  upon  life  unpromisingly :  his 
education  had  been  wholly  neglected ;  he 
could  not  even  read  when  eighteen  years 
of  age,  nor  understand  any  one  language 
but  Welsh ;  yet  he  afterwards  became, 
not  only  a  schoolmaster  of  great  credit, 
but  a  good  linguist ;  and  his  desire  for 
knowledge  overcame  all  impediments. 
He  presided  in  the  free  school  at  Totten- 
ham High-Cross,  and  was  for  twenty 
years  master  of  the  Mercer's  school  of 
London.    He  wrote  a  grammar  published 


in  1697,  entitled  **  De  Analogia  seu 
Arte  LatincLinguie  Commentariolus  ;*'aiid 
edited  '<  Anacreon/'  with  notes,  prinled 
in  1695,  and  a  second  time,  with  coa* 
siderable  improfements,  in  1710; 
and  "  Horace/'  which  is  still  in  esti- 
mation with  the  learned.  Besides  these 
works,  he  compiled  a  **  Dictionary  of  the 
British  Antiquities^"  ialAtiSp  and  left  im- 
perfect a  **  Glossanr  9f  Hosaan  Antiqai- 
ties,"  a  fragment  or  which  has  been  since 
published.  He  was  engaged  in  an 
£nglish  translation  of  Platarch.  The 
^Philosophical  TraiisactioMy''  and  the 
first  volume  of  the  ^  Archasolo^^  con- 
tain some  of  his  comimiiiications.  He 
had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  British 
and  Irish  tongues,  the  northern  and  east- 
em  languages,  and  Latin  and  Gredc.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Noble  says,  that  Mr.  Baiter 
left  his  own  life  in  mawiscript»  a  copy  of 
which  was  in  the  libiary  of  tiiie  hOe  Mr. 
Tutet. 


May  31.    Sun  rises    .     . 
—  sets      .     . 
Yellow  lily  flowers  in  the 
this  month. 


h.  m. 
3  54 
8    0 

d^rsof 


SPRING. 

The  Progress  of  a  Tuunder-Storm. 

See  ye  the  signals  of  his  march  ?— the  flash 
Wide-stvaaming  round  ?    The  thunder  of  his  voice 
Hear  ya ?— Jehovah's  thunder?— the  dread  peel 
Hear  ye,  that  rends  the  concave? 
Lord  I  God  supreme ! 
Compassionate  nnd  kind ! 

Prais'd  be  thy  fflorious  name ! 
Prais'd  and  ador'd  I 

How  sweeps  the  whiriwind  !— leader  of  the  storm  I 
How  screams  discordant !  and  with  headlong  waves 
Lashes  the  forest  1— All  is  now  repose. 
Slow  sail  the  dark  clouds — slow. 

Again  new  signals  press ;— enkindled,  broad, 
See  ye  the  lightning  ?—he^  ye,  from  the  clouds. 
The  thunders  of  the  Lord  ?— Jehovah  calls ; 
Jehovah  I-*and  the  smitten  forest  smokes. 
But  not  our  cot— 
Our  heavenlv  Father  bade 
Th'  o'erwhelming  power 
Pass  o'er  our  cot,  wM  apnre  it. 

KioPSTOCK,  hif  Good. 
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The  mowers  now  bend  o*er  the  bearded  gmsft— 
The  ploughman  sweats  along  the  fallow  vales-^ 
The  Shepherd's  lei?tirt;  hours  are  over  now. 
No  more  he  loiters  'nearlh  the  liedye-row  bough  ;^— 
With  whislle,  barking  <iogs,  and  cbidiag  sr old, 
He  drives  the  bleu  ting  sheep  from  fallow  k  Id 
To  wash- pools,  where  the  willow  sliado^vs  lean* 
Dashmg  them  in,  their  stained  coitts  to  tie:  n ; 
Then,  on  the  sunny  sward,  when  dry  n^ain. 
He  brings  them  homeward  to  the  cltpjiin'r  pen. 

Ct4Rr/s  Sfffthrrd's  Cakndar, 

y 
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SPRING. 

Spring,  the  year's  youth,  f:iir  mother  of  new  tlowers, 

New  leavesj  new  loves,  drawn  by  the  winged  bours^ 

Thou  art  re  turn' J  ; — but  tlie  felicity 

Thou  brougbt*st  me  last  la  not  retum*d  willi  thee ; 

Thou  art  returned,  but  nought  returns  with  thee. 

Save  my  lost  joys — regretful  memory^ 

Thou  art  the  self-same  thing  thou  wert  before. 

As  (air  and  jocund  :  but  1  am  no  more 

The  thing  I  was     so  gracious  in  her  Hight, 

Who  is  Heaveii^s  masterpiece,  and  Earth^s  delight. 

GuARjNi,  htf  Sir  R.  Fafuhawe* 


descriptive  writers  and  poets  call  it  "  ih 


descriptive  writers  ana  poets  call  it  " 
May  J  — Tlie  blowing  of  tlie  flower*,  j 
the  singing  of  tlic  birds,  njake,  with  then 
the  May  of  the  year,     liow  ihey  rejoio 
in  the  season  1    A  few  passages  from  tli« 
would  be   a  picture  of    it,      Listeo 
Drayton: 


JiiTi E — it  is  Ju n e  t  W h at  yearnings  fo r 

the  enjoy nsenl  of  pure  air  and  sunsfiine, 

m  fresb  meadows,  are  in  the  bosoms  of 

the   youngs  confined   to    the    scorching 

**  plain  brown  brick"   dwellings  of  great 

cities — what   delicious  feelings  ari^e   in 

heart!  alive  to  nature — at  the  name  and 

coming  of  this  sweet  month  I     Our  best 

When  Fbcebtis  lifts  bis  bead  out  of  the  w interns  wave^ 
No  sooner  dolli  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave> 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring, 
But  buntS'Up  to  the  mom  the  featlier^d  sylvans  sing : 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll. 
Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole, 
These  quiristers  are  prickt  with  many  a  speckled  breast ; 
Then  from  her  burnisht  gate  the  goodly  glittering  east 
Gilds  every  lofty  lop,  which  late  the  humorous  night 
Bespangled  had  witn  pearl,  to  please  the  morning^s  sight ; 
On  wbich  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear  open  throats. 
Unto  the  joyful  mom  so  strain  their  warbling  notei). 
That  hills  and  valleys  ring»  and  even  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  every  whcre» 
The  throstel  with  shrill  sharps  ;  as  purposely  he  sung 
T'  awake  the  listless  sun;  or,  chiding  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill ; 
The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hatl>  a  golden  biH ; 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose  t'  let  us  see 
That  from  all  other  birds  his  tune  should  difierenC  be ; 
For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant  May  ; 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  marie  doth  only  play. 
When,  in  the  lower  brake,  tlie  nightingale  hard  by, 
In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply, 
As  tliough  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would  draw^ 
And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  al  Leon  straining  law) 
Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  invite. 
They  else,  alone  to  hear  the  charmer  of  the  night, 

She  more  to  use  their  ears)  their  voices  sure  would  spare, 
at  muduletti  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare, 
As  man  to  set  in  part*  at  first  bad  leam*d  of  her. 
To  philomel,  the  next,  the  linnet  we  prefer ; 
And,  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wnodlark  place  we  thcn^ 
The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  iJie  red-breast,  and  the  wren, 
The  yeliow-pate;  which,  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  tree. 
Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 
And  of  these  chanting  fowls,  ttie  goldfinch  not  behind. 
Thai  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind» 
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The  lydy,  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they, 
The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  iay, 
The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  toe  leares, 
Some  in  the  taller  treM,  some  in  the  lower  greaves), 
Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  sun 
Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  run, 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert  creeps 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  gently  sleeps. 


Delights  of  the  Covvtry. 

This  privilege,  above  others^  makes 

the  countryman  happy,  that  he  hath 
always  something  at  hand  which  is  both 
useful  and  pleasant ;  a  blessing  which  has 
never  been  granted  either  to  a  courtier  or 
a  citizen  :  they  have  enemies  enough,  but 
few  friends  that  desire  their  love^  or  that 
Ihey  dare  trust  to,  either  for  counsel  or 
action.  O,  who  can  ever  fully  express 
the  pleasures  and  happiness  of  the  country 
life,  with  the  various  and  delightful  sports 
of  fishing,  hunting,  and  fowline,  with 
^ns,  greyhounds,  spaniels,  and  seve- 
ral sorts  of  nets!  What  oblectation  and 
refreshment  it  is  to  behold  the  ereen 
shades,  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the 
tall  and  ^cient  groves ;  to  be  skilled  in 
planting  and  draining  of  orchards,  flowers, 
and  pot-herbs ;  to  temper  and  allay  these 
harmless  employments  with  some  innocent 
and  merry  song ;  to  ascend  sometimes  to 
the  fresh  and  healthful  hills ;  to  descend 
into  the  bosom  of  the  valleys,  and  the 
fragrant,  dewy,  meadows;  to  hear  the 
music  of  birds,  the  murmurs  of  bees,  the 
falling  of  springs,  and  the  pleasant  dis- 
courses of  the  old  ploughmen ;  where, 
without  any  impediment  or  trouble,  a 
man  may  walk,  and  (as  Cato  Censorinus 
used  to  say)  discourse  with  the  dead ;  that 
is,  read  the  pious  works  of  learned  men, 
who,  departing  this  life,  left  behind  them 
their  noble  thoughts  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
own  worthy  names ;  where  the  Christian 
pious  countryman  may  walk  with  the 
learned,  religious,  minister  of  the  parish, 
or  converse  with  his  ^miliar  taithfol 
friends,  avoiding  the  dissimulation  and 
windiness  of  those  that  are  blown  up 
with  the  spirit,  and,  under  the  pretence  of 
religion,  commit  all  villanies.  These  are 
the  blessings  which  only  a  countryman  is 
ordained  to,  and  are  in  vain  wished  for  by 
-citizens  and  courtiers.* 


•  From  Guevara,  by  Vaughan,  1661. 


The  CouNTRr  Life. 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown, 
WhoM  livM  are  others,  not  their  own  ! 
But  serving  court*  and  cities,  be 
Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee. 
Thou  never  ploughit  the  ocean's  foam 
To  seek  and  bring  rough  pepper  home  j 
Nor  to  the  eastern  Ind  dost  rove. 
To  bring  from  thence  the  scorched  clove  ; 
Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  lov'd  rest, 
Bring'st  home  the  ingot  from  the  west. 
No  ;  thy  ambition's  master- piece 
Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece  : 
Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds,  and  clear 
All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year ; 
But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  grounds. 
Not  craving  others'  larger  bounds  ; 
For  well  thou  know'st  'tis  not  th'  extent 
Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 
When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman's  horn. 
Calls  for  the  lily-¥rristed  mom. 
Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go. 
Which,  tho'  well  soil'd,  yet  thou  dost  know 
That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 
Is  the  wise  master's  feet  and  bauds. 
There,  at  tho  plough,  thou  find'st  thy  team, 
With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them  ; 
And  checr'st  them  up  by  singing  how 
The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  piougli. 
This  done,  then  to  th'  enamelled  meads 
Thou  go'st ;  and,  as  thy  foot  there  treads. 
Thou  secst  a  present  godlike  power 
Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  flower ; 
And  smell'st  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kinc. 
Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  vine. 
Here  thou  behold'st  thy  large,  sleek  neat. 
Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 
And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steer. 
The  heifer,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near. 
To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 
These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  view  thy  flocks 
Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox  ; 
And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  full 
Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool  ; 
And  leavs't  them,  as  they  feed  and  fill ; 
A  shepherd  piping  on  the  hill. 
For  sports,  for  pageantry,  and  plays. 
Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holy-days  ; 
On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet 
To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 
Tripping  the  comely  country  round. 
With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned. 
Thy  waVcs,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast, 
Y  2 
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Thy  May-pole9,  too,  with  garland's  frmced  ; 
Thy  morris -dance,  thy  Whilsan  u\e, 
Thy  shearing  feast,  which  never  fail ; 
Thy  harvest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl. 
That's  tost  up  after  fox  i'  tk'  hole  ; 
Thy  mummeries,  thy  twelfth  night  kings 
And  queens,  thy  Christmas  revellings ; 
Thy  nut  brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit^ 
And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 
To  these  thou  hast  thy  time  to  go. 
And  trace  tlie  hare  in  tlve  treacherous  snow  : 
Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 
The  lark  into  the  trammel  net ; 
Thou  hast  thy  cock  rood,  and  thy  glade. 
To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made  ; 
Thy  limC' twigs,  snares,  and  pitfalls,  then. 
To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 
O  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 
The  husbandmen  hut  understood  ! 
Who  all  the  day  themsclvca  do  please. 
And  younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these  ; 
And,  lying  down,  have  nought  t'  affright 
Sweet  slrcp,  that  raakea  more  short  the  night. 
Herrich,  1648. 


Every  bough  looked  big  with  bless- 
ings, and  the  florid  fields  and  fragrant 
meadows  (adorned  with  green)  sent  forth 
their  sweet  and  redolent  perfumes  to  re- 
fresh the  universe.  Chanticleer  then  gave 
the  day  a  summons,  and  the  early  lark, 
earlier  than  the  sun,  salutes  the  air,  while 
blushing  Phoebus  paints  and  gilds  the 
azure  globe,  whose  celestial  influence  (by 
refulgent  magnetism)  blest  all  the  world 
with  prolific  blessings ;  so  that  the  whole 
creation  began  to  vegetate,  and  every  ve- 
getation sent  forth  sweet  aromas ;  the  birds 
began  now  to  build  their  nests,  and  every 
bird  to  choose  his  mate,  whilst  the  groves 
and  delightful  springs,  as  also  the  forests 
and  unfrequented  deserts,  celebrated  the 
fragprant  spring ;  when  the  frigid  congela- 
tions of  frost  and  snow  were  all  struck 
dead  by  the  blazing  fiery  strokes  of  the 
sun.  The  vemon  ingress  smiled  a  bless- 
ing, when  she  sent  the  melodious  harmony 
of  birds  to  melt  the  air.  The  nit?htingale 
with  her  warbling  notes,  the  blackbird, 
thrush,  linnet,  and  golden  iay,  besides  the 
canary,  and  delicious  bullfinch,  filled  all 
the  woods  with  their  solitary  strains;  and, 
because  beating  the  air  witn  such  propor- 
tionable harmony,  every  bush  became  an 
aviary,  and  every  grove  a  mellifluous  con- 
cert ;  whiUt  the  purling  springs,  and  more 
shady  rivulets,  softened  by  the  gentle 
breathings  of  Zephyrus,  seemed  tacitly  to 
eipress  a  secret,  whispering,  silent  praise.* 

^  P^nipck**  Northern  Memoirs,  1658. 


Veoiitable  Garden  Dircctoiit. 
Sow 

Cucninbers,  in  the  firsi  week,  if  not 
sown  last  month,  and  thin  oQt  those  whidi 
were  sown,  and  hare  adTUioed  so  fiir  as 
to  show  the  rough  leaf. 

Gourd-seeds,  that  species,  particu- 
larly, known  by  the  name  of  vegetable 
marrow :    also  the  purokin. 

Peas,  Prussian  blue;  Knight's  mar- 
rowfats, early  frame,  and  chaiUoo,  for 
late  crops. 

Beans,  the  white  blossom^  for  the 
latest  crop. 

Kidney-beans,  the  dwarf  and  the  run- 
ners^ in  the  first  week,  and  again  in  the 
course  of  the  montbt  once  or  twice 

In  the  second  and  third  week,  carrots 
and  onions^  for  drawing  youns;  turnips, 
the  white,  yellow  Dutch,,  and  Swedish, 
for  the  autumnal  and  winter  crops. 

In  the  fourth  week,  endive,  for  a  main 
supply. 

PImnt 

Potatoes,  the  kidneys,  and  ether  late 
sorts,  for  winter  crops;  slips  of  southern- 
wood, lavender,  hyssop,,  sage,,  and  other 
aromatic  herbsK  Choose  a  shady  spot  of 
ground,  and  give  water  occasionally. 

Transplant, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  cabbage, 
broccoli,  borecole,  savoy,  chiefly  into 
nursery-beds,  but  some  to  remain  for 
early  supply. 

Celery,  into  manured  trenches,  and 
keep  it  well  watered. 

Leeks,  into  an  open  spot  of  ground, 
six  inches  apart. 

Stick 

Peas;  dig  between  the  rows;  draw 
earth  to  their  stems;  hoe  between  all 
drilled  crops;  destroy  weeds,  as  hit  as 
they  appear,  and  remove  them  to  the 
compost  heaps. 

Clear  off 

Cabbage-stalks,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
litter. 

Gather. 

Mint,  balm,  sage,  and  other  herbs  that 
are  used  in  a  dry  state  during  the  winter* 
Such  plants  possess  their  full  aroatm  jmt 
before  they  expand  the  flower ;  there^ 
let  that  state  be  considered  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  proper  time  for  cutting  then. 
Cut  them  in  dry  weather,  suspimd  the 
cuttings  in  open  air,  under  a  shed,  and 
sheltered  from  sun's  rays. 
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A  WoftD  IN  JUKK  FOR  THE  DuMB 

Creation. 

If  yoa  keep  dogs,  lef  them  have  free 
access  to  water,  and,  if  practicable,  take 
them  oat  f)ccasionally  into  the  fields,  and 
let  them  have  the  opportunity  of  swim- 
niog  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity. 
If  you  keep  birds,  do  not,  as  is  too  com- 
monly practised,  expose  them  in  their 
c^^  to  a  hot  sun :'  it  w  a  cruel  and  fatal 
mistake.  Birds  unconfined  seek  the  shelter 
in  sultry  weather.  If  you  do  expose 
them  out  of  doors,  cover  the  top  of  their 


cages  with  a  piece  of  carpet,  or,  which 
is  better,  a  green  sod,  or  abundance  of 
leaves.  Those  who  have  the  care  of 
horses  should  be  especially  attentive, 
during  sultry  weather,  to  give  them  water, 
or  to  moisten  their  mouth.  We  have 
often  been  shocked  to  see  some  of  the 
laboring  horses,  in  sultry  and  dusty  wea- 
ther, foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  laboring 
under  symptons  of  the  intolerable  tor- 
ments of  thirst.* 

*  Caledonian  Mercury,  July,  1826. 


Invitation. 

Come  ye,  come  ye,  to  the  green,  green  wood ; 

Loudly  the  blackbird  is  singings 
The  squirrel  is  feasting  on  blossom  and  bud, 
Aad  the  curled  fern  is  springing ; 
Here  ye  may  sleep 
In  the  moss  so  deep, 
While  the  moon  is  so  warm  and  so  weary, 
And  sweetly  awake 
As  the  sun  through  the  brake 
Bids  the  fauvette  and  white-throat  sing  cheery. 
The  quicken  is  tufted  with  blossom  of  snow. 
And  is  throwing  its  perfume  around  it; 
The  wryneck  replies  to  the  cuckoo's  halloo. 
For  joy  that  again  she  has  found  it ; 
The  jay's  red  breast 
Peeps  over  her  nest. 
In  the  midst  of  the  crab-blossoms  blushing ; 
And  the  call  of  the  pheasant 
Is  frequent  and  pleasant, 
When  all  other  calls  are  hushing. 


IIOWITT. 


IPutte  1. 

The  Anniversary 

Of  Lord  Howe's  victory  over  tlie  French 
jQeet  in  1794 — 

Also,  of  the  great  sea-fight  in  1666.  be- 
tween the  English  fieet,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  Prince  Ru- 
pert, against  the  Dutch  under  De  Ruyter 
and  \^an  Tromp. 

Relating  to  the  arrival  of  intelligence  of 
this  latter  battle,  and  the  actors  in  it,  there 
are  some  amusing  memoranda,  in  Pepys' 
diary ;  which  will  bear  epitome  and 
.extract : — 

''  June  2.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where 
certain  news  is  brought  us  of  a  letter  come 
to  the  king  this  morning  from  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  dated  yesterday  at  eleven 
4>clock,   that   they  were    in   sight  of  the 


Dutch  fleet,  aud  were  fitting  themselves 
to  fight  ttiem ;  so  that  they  are,  ere  thi^, 
certainly  engaged  ;  besides,  several  do 
vaer  that  they  heard  the  guns  yesterday  in 
the  afternoon.  This  put  us  at  the  board 
into  a  toss.— Presently  come  orders  for 
our  sending  away  to  the  fleet  a  recruit  of 
two  hundred  soldiers.  To  the  victualling 
office,  and  thence  upon  the  river  among 
several  vessels  to  consider  of  the  sending 
them  away.  [A  consideration  and  sending 
too  late,  by  the  by.]  To  Greenwich, 
ordered  two  yachts  to  be  ready,  and  did 
order  the  soldiers  to  march  to  Blackwall. 
Down  to  Blackwall,  and  there  saw  the 
soldiers,  (who  were  by  this  time  getting, 
most  of  tliem,  drunk,)  shipped  off.  But, 
Lord !  to  see  how  the  poor  fellows  kissed 
their  wives  and  sweethearts  in  that  simpie 
manner  at  their  going  off,  and   shouted. 
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and  let  ofT'tlicir  guns,  was  sirange  sport. 
3d.  [Furtlicr  news]— 4ih*  To  Whileiiall, 
saw  a  letter  date<3  lim  nigbt,  from  Strowd, 
governor  of  Dover  Casile,  whicli  says^  thai 
tUe  gmi3  which  we  writ  that  we  heard  ia 
only  a  mistake  for  thunder.  It  is  a  mi- 
raculous thing  that  we,  aU  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  and  yesterday,  did  hear  every 
where  most  plainly  the  guns  go  oO',  and 
yet  at  Deal  and  Dover,  to  last  night,  they 
did  not  hear  one  word  of  a  fight,  nor 
think  they  heard  one  gun.  This  makes 
room  for  a  great  dispute  in  philosophy^ 
how  we  should  hear  it  and  th^y  not. — I 
home;  where  news  is  brought  me  of  a 
couple  of  men  come  lo  speak  with  me 
from  the  fleet ;  so  I  down,  and  who  should 
it  be  hut  Mr.  Daniel,  all  muffled  up,  and 
his  f;icc  as  black  as  a  chimney,  and 
covered  with  dirt,  pilch,  and  tar,  and 
powder,  and  his  right  eye  stopped  with 
okum — he  is  come  last  night  atnveo*clock 
from  the  fleet,  with  a  comrade  that  hath 
endangered  the  other  eye.  They  were  set 
on  shore  at  Harwich  this  morning,  at  two 
o'clock,  in  a  ketch,  with  more  wounded  ; 
they  being  able  to  ride  took  post  about 
three  mid  were  here  between  eleven  and 
twelve  J  went  presently  into  the  coach 
with  them  to  the  privy  stairs— I  into  the 
park    to    the    king — the    king    mighlily 

f  leased — and  he,  walking  into  the  house, 
went  and  fetched  the  seamen  into 
the  same  room  to  him,  and  there  he 
heard  the  whole  account  [a  very  mtagre 
one]' — the  king  tlid  pull  out  of  his 
pocket  about  twenty  pieces  in  gold,  and 
did  give  it  Daniel  for  him  and  his  com- 
pan  ion  ;  we  parted  from  him  and  then 
met  the  Duke  of  York  and  gave  liim  the 
same  account,  and  so  broke  up,  and  I  left 
them  going  to  the  surgeons.  5th,  No 
manner  of  news  this  day.     Gth.  An  ex- 

Sresis  to  Sir  W,  Coventry,  now  upon  Mon- 
ay  the  two  fleets  fought  all  day  till  seven 
at  night,  and  tlien  the  whole  Dutch  fleet 
did  betlike  themselves  to  a  very  plain  flight 
and  never  looked  back  agam.  The  Duke 
ran  with  it  to  the  king,  who  was  gone  to 
chapel,  and  there  all  the  court  was  in  a 
Kuhnub,  being  rejoiced  over  head  and  eais 
in  til  is  good  news.  Away  go  I,  by  coach, 
to  the  New  Exchange,  and  there  did  sprt^d 
the  good  news  a  little,  and  so  home  to  our 
own  church,  ju'it  before  sermon;  but 
Lord  I  how  all  the  people  ii»  the  church 
alsired  to  see  vac  whis.per  to  Sir  John 
Minnes  and  my  l^dy  Penn,  and  by  and 
by  up  comes  the  sexton  to  tell  nje  the 
new5,  which   1    had   brought;    but  that 
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whidi   pleased   me  as  much  as  the  news 
was  to  have   tha  fine  Mr^.   Middteton  at 
our  church,  who  is  indeed  a  very  beauttfuj 
bdy — Idled   away    the   whole    night    "^ 
twelve  at  the  bonfires  in  the  streets  ; 
Joy  of  the  city  exceedingly  great  for 
victory.    7th.  Up  beLjme:»  and  to  my  offio 
my  Lord  Brouncker  and  Sir  T*  11,  con 
from  court  to  tdl  me  the   contraxy  nev 
that  we  are  beaten,  lost  many  ships, 
good  commanders  have  not  taken  oneshi^ 
of  Ibe   enemy's,  and  so  can  only  rtp 
ourselves  a  victory.    This  news  so  muil 
troubled    me,   and   the   thouglits   of 
ill  consequence  J   of  it,  and  the  pride  an 
presumption   that  brought  us  to  it.     Bj 
and   by  comes  Mr.  Wayth ;   he  tells  i 
plainly   from    Capt.   Pages    own   moulh 
who  lost  an  arm  in  the  fight,  that  the  T>titc 
did  pursue  us  two  hours  before  ihey  Ic 
us.     The  duke  did  give  me  Keveral  letle 
he  hud   received   from  the  fleet,  and  I  i 
find  great   reason   to   think    that  we 
beaten  in  every  respect.     8th.  Lord  t 
see   how  melancholy  the  curst  is,  unde 
the  thoughts  of  this  last  overthrow,  for] 
soil  is,  instead  of  a  victory,  so  much  and  i 
u  n  reaso  nabl  y  ex  peeled .     1 0th.  Piercei  1 ' 
surgeon,  wlio  is  lately  come  from  the  fle 
tdls  me,  that  alt  the  officers  and  even  i  * 
common  seamen  do  condemn  every  part  < 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle j 
bo  ill  in  his  fighting  at  all,  running  amon 
them  in  his  retreat,  and  running  the  ship 
aground ;    be  says  all    the    fleet   confei 
their  being  chased   borne   by    the  Dulc 
and  yet  that  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  is  i 
high  as  ever ;  and  pleases  himself  to  thin 
that  he  hath  given  the  Dulch  their  belli 
full ;  and    talks  bow  he  knows  now   th 
way  to  heat  them.     Even  Smith  himself 
one  of  his  creatures,  did  himself  conden 
the  conduct  from  beginning  lo  end.     Wi 
are  endeavouring  to  raise  money  by  bor 
rowing  it   of  the  city,  bui   I  do  not  thial 
the  city   will   lend  a  farthing.     There 
nothing  but  discontent  among  the  officeri«i 
This  evening  we  hear  tliat  Sir  Christophe 
Mings  is  dead,  of  his  late  wounds.     Ill' 
I  went  with  my  Lady  Penn  to  see  llarma 
whom  we  find  lame  in  bed ;  his  bones  i 
his  ancles  are  broke  ;  he  did  plainly  lel| 
me  that,  at  the  council  of  war  before  th 
fight,  it  was  against  his  reason,  and  the  i 
sons  of  most  sober  men  there,  to  begin  th€ 
fi^la  ihcTi;  the  wind  being  such  that  the 
could  not  use  the  lower  tier  of  guns.    I2tli«. 
I  wa^  invited  to  Sir  Clirislopher  Mings'i 
funtmL — Then  out  with  Sir  W.  Covcntrj^J 
find  went  with  him  inlo  his  couch.     Thelfe  [ 
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happened  this  extraortJinaTy  case,  one  of 
the  most  romanlic  that  ever  I  lieard  of  in 
my  life.  About  a  dozen  able,  lusty,  pro- 
per men,  came  to  the  coach  side  wiUi  lears 
in  iheif  eyes,  and  one  of  them  that  spoke 
for  the  rest  began,  »nd  said  to  Str  W. 
Coventry  :  •  We  are  here  a  dozen  of  us, 
that  have  long  knownj  loved,  and  served 
our  dead  commander,  Sir  UoWrt  Mings, 
and  have  now  done  the  last  office  of  lay- 
ing him  in  the  ground.  We  would  be 
glad  we  had  any  other  lo  offer  after  him, 
and  in  revenge  of  him.  All  we  have  is 
OUT  lives ;  if  you  will  please  to  get  his 
royal  highness  to  give  us  a  li  res  hip  among 
us  all,  here  are  a  dozen  of  u%  out  of  all 
which  choose  you  one  to  be  commander, 
and  the  restofu?,  whoever  he  is,  will  serve 
him ;  and  if  possible,  do  that  which  shall 
show  our  memory  of  our  head  commander 
and  our  revenge/  Sir  W.  Coventry  was 
herewith  much  moved  (as  well  as  I,  who 
could  hardly  refrain  from  weeping),  and 
look  their  names,  telling  me  he  would 
move  his  royal  highness  as  in  a  thing  very 
extraordinary.  Irie  truth  is  Sir  Christo- 
pher Mings  was  a  very  stout  man,  of  great 
parts,  and  was  an  excellent  tongue  among 
ordinary  men;  and  could  have  been  the 
most  useful  man  at  such  a  pincli  of  time 
as  this*  He  was  come  into  great  renown 
here  at  home,  and  more  abroad  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  had  brought  his  liimily  into  a 
way  of  being  great;  but,  dying  at  this 
tine,  his  memory  and  name  (his  father 
being  always  and  at  this  dav  a  shoemaker, 
and  his  mother  a  hoyman  s  daughter,  of 
which  he  was  used  frequently  to  boast), 
will  be  quite  forgot  in  a  few  months,  as  if 
he  had  never  been,  nor  any  of  his  imme 
be  ttie  belter  by  it ;  he  having  not  had 
lime  to  will  any  estate,  but  is  dead  poor 
rather  than  rich,— 16li».  The  king,  Duke 
of  York,  and  Sir  W,  Coventry,  are  gone 
down  lo  the  fleet.  The  Dutch  do  mightily 
insult  of  their  victory,  and  they  have  great 
reason*  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  kdled 
before  his  ship  was  taken ;  and  there  [in 
Holland]  he  lies  dead  in  a  sugar  chesi,  for 
every  body  to  see,  widi  his  fl;ig  standing 
up  by  Kini  ;  and  Sir  George  Ascue  is  car- 
ried up  and  down  the  Hague  for  people 
to  see. 

Both  Pepys  and  Evelyn  agree  in  aacrib- 
iog  this  natural  disaster  to  the  misconduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  That  he  was 
defeated  there  is  no  doubt.  On  the  t7ih 
of  June,  Evelyn  says  in  his  diary,  *'  I 
went  on  shore  at  Sheerness,  where  they 

ne  building  an  arsenal  for  the  Heel,  and 


designing  a  royal  fort  widi  a  receptacle 
for  great  ships  to  ride  at  anchor ;  but  here 
I  beheld  the  sad  spectacle— more  than 
half  that  gall&nl  bulwark  of  the  kingdom 
miserably  sliaitered,  hardly  a  vessel  entire, 
but  appearing  rather  so  many  wrecks  and 
hulls,  so  cruelly  had  the  Dutch  mangled 
us/' 


Why  4o  1  roy  bnun 


PcrploK  with  the  dull  pQltcea  of  iipuii. 
Or  quick  ilesigtxH  of  France  !     Why  not  rcpmir 
To  I  he  pure  iutiqcvnce  u*  tli*  country  air. 
And,  neighbour  tht^c^  dear  friend  1      who  M't 

do'it  givts 
Tliy  thought*  to  watik  and  virtuo^  that  Iq  hvo 
Blest  it  to  trace  thy  wayi.    Then:  might  not  «c 
Arm  agiiiait  pfts«ioi]i  with  phUotophy  * 
And  by  iho  aid  of  leinuro^  f  o  control 
Whale  CT  ii  cftrth  in  urn,  to  grow  all  soul  f 
Knowlndise  doih  ignomncc  oiigendcrp  whoa 
W^fl  study  mysteries  of  oLhti*  men, 
And  fofi-'ign  plot*.     Do  but  in  thy  own  shade 
(Thy  head  upon  Home  flow'ry  pdlow  laid. 
Kind  Nature's  hou»cwifer)')^  contemplato  all 
Hii  stratngcinf^  who  labours  to  enthrall 
The  world  to  htf  great  master,  »ad  you'll  (Tind 
Ambition  mocki  itftolf^  fiiid  graipH  tlie  yvhid. 
Not  conqneft  makci  u*  great,  blood  1b  too  de*ir 
A  price  for  glory  :  Honoar  doth  appear 
To  fitatc<men  liice  a  vi^tion  in  tLu  uiglit, 
And,  jugglcr-likc,  worki  o*  th'  deluded  *i(^bt. 
Th*  unbn»icd  only  wi»c  ;  for  no  respect 
Kudangcn  them  to  ciror  j  they  affect 
Truth  in  her  naked  beauty,  and  behold 
Man  with  an  equal  eye,  not  bright  in  gold. 
Or  tall  in  title ;  so  much  him  they  weigh 
As  virtue  raiseth  him  above  hit  day. 
Thus  let  ua  valtiic  thingt :  and  aluce  we  find 
Time  bend  ut  towards  deathi  letV  tti  our  mind 
Create  new  youth  ;   and  ajrm  against  tba  rude 
AA«Aults  of  age  ;   that  no  dull  saljlude 
O*  th'  country  deid   our  thoughts,  nor  biuy 

care 
O'  th'  lownn   make  us  to  think,   where    now 

we  are 
And   will t hi  r    we   are    Ijonnd.       Time    ne'er 

forgot 
flis  jourat'yj  though  bis  stup«  wc  nnmber'd 

not. 

IT.  Hahimflm,  1635. 


June  1.    Sun  rises  «     .     .     «     3  53 
-^  sets      *     •     .     ,    8     7 
•^»     ALt  Twilight— NO   real  Night— 
duLring  the  whole  «f  this  month. 

Blue -boll  I  e,  and  Biiff-ljottk  flower. 
Variegated  Fiower  de  luce,  and  Yellow 
flagj  flower. 

Hoses  bej;m  to  blow  iu  suic«jiJiioa. 


The  Miiine*ingers,  or  German  Trou- 
hudours^  were  fund  of  a  species  of  ballad 
called  **  wachlerlieder"  or  waichnon^Sj 
many  of  wliicU  possess  j^reat  spnghtUne^s 
and  heiiuty  of  description.  The  fngr«iv- 
ing,  from  an  iHJuminniioii  in  t'le  Mrines<e 
MS»,  i»  to  represent  **  Her  Krisiaii  von 
llamle/'  CbrisiiaiT  of  Hamk,  a  miTine- 
smger  who  f!ouri«lied  about  ihe  middle 
of  ihe  thitleenth  eeiitmy.  This  design 
i^ould  seem  a  th  dhisimiion  for  a  watch* 
90f^.  The  ^a'chsonj^s  gcncraUy  hegni 
WHh  a  parley    her  wet  it    the    *ci\lvTvtl   ur 


watch  of  the  castle,  and  the  love-stncWcj 
knight  who  seeks  a  stolen  inlerview 
his   lady.      The  parties  linger  in  tHkifl 
leave;  the  sentinel  is  commonly  »g3«n  i 
trod  need  to  warn  them  of  the  signs  of  a^ 
proaching  moro^   and    a    lender   parting 
tjn&iie&.     Two  specimens  are   subioinedi 
bodi  of  which  are  anonymous.     The 
celient  translation  of  the  second  is,  wilj 
l\fo  or  three  iriflinj;  alterations,  borro^'^ 
from   the  *'  llhisirations  of  Northern  * 
tiquittes;"  it   would  be  difficiili  for  ai^ 
one  to  execute  a  heller.— Theie  are  piei'i 
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f  a  somewhat  limilar  character  among 
he  Troubadours,  and  called  by  the  in 
Ibos  or  aubades. 

The  orieiinal  of  the  following  it  given 
n  the  collection  published  by  Gurres; 
lut  he  has  neither  mentioned  the  author's 
tume,  nor  tbie'ftource  whence  he  took  it. 

Watchsovg. 


The  wm  if  gone  down. 

And  tlM  moQn  upwards  aprlnfeth, 
The  night  crerp^th  onward* 

This  nightingale  singeih. 
To  himclf  Mid  a  watchman, 

**  Is  any  knight  waiting 
In  pain  for  hit  lady. 

To  give  her  hia  greeting  ? 

Now'  then  foe  their  meeting.** 

His  words  heard  i^  knight 
In  th^  garden  while  roaming. 

"  Ah !  watchman/'  he  said, 
*'  Is  the  daylight  fast  coming. 

And  nay  I  not  aec  her, 
-  And  wilt  ihou  not  aid  mo  V 

**  Go  wait  in  thy  covert 

Lest  the  cock  crow  reveillie. 

And  the  dawn  shoold  hetray  thee." 

Then  in  wont  that  watchman 

And  call'd  for  the  fair. 
And  gently  he  rouM*d  her— « 

••  Rise,  lady  !   prepare  ! 
Now  tidings  I  bring  thee. 

And  strange  to  thine  car ; 
Come  rouse  thee  up  quickly. 

Thy  knight  tarries  near ; 

Rite,  lady  !  appear!" 

"  Ah,  watchman !  though  purely 

The  moon  shines  above. 
Yet  trust  not  securely 

That  feign'd  tale  of  love  : 
Far,  far  from  my  presence 

My  own  knight  is  straying  ; 
And  sadly  repining 

I  mourn  his  long  staying. 

And  wcrp  his  delaying/' 

•*  Nay,  lady  !  yet  trust  mc. 

No  falsehood  is  there." 
Then  up  sprang  that  lady 

And  braided  her  hair. 
And  donn'd  her  white  garment, 

Her  purest  of  white  ; 
And,  her  heart  with  joy  trembling. 

She  rush*d  to  the  sight 

Of  her  own  faithful  knight. 

Tl»€  following?  is  another  and  the  best 
iccimen  perhaps  that  is  known  of  watch- 
tnirs;  the  oriuinal  has  he.cn  printed  in 
Wunderliorn,'*  an  interesting,  but  very 


inaccurate,  collection  of  ancient  German 
popular  poetry. 

I  heard  before  the  dawn  of  day 
Tho  watchman  loud  proclaim  \^- 

'*  If  any  knightly  lover  stay 
In  secret  with  his  dame. 

Take  heed,  the  sun  will  soon  appear  ; 

Then  fly,  ye  knights,  your  ladies  dear. 
Fly  ere  the  daylight  dawn. 

**  Brightly 'gleams  the  firmament. 

In  silvery  splendor  gay, 
Rejoicing  that  the  night  is  spent 

The  lark  salutes  the  day  : 
Then  fly,  ye  lovers,  and  be  gone  ! 
Take  leave  before  the  night  is  done, 
.    And  jealous  eyes  appear.'' 

Jhat  watchman*s  call  did  wound  my  heart. 

And  banish'd  my  delight : 
"  Alas,  the  envious  lun  will  part 

Our  loves,  my  lady  bright.*' 
On  me  she  look'd  with  downcast  eye. 
Despairing  at  my  mournful  cry, 

••  We  tarry  here  too  long." 

Siraiglit  to  the  wicket  did  she  speed  ; 
**  Good  watchman  spare  the  joke  ! 
Warn  not  my  love,  till  o*er  the  mead 
-  The  morning  sun  has  broke ; 
Too  short,  alas !  the  time,  since  here 
I  tarried  with  my  leman  dear, 
.    In  love  and  converse  sweet." 

"  Lady,  be  wam'd  !  on  roof  and  mead 

'Ilie  dew-drops  glitter  gay ; 
Then  quickly  bid  thy  leman  tpeed. 

Nor  linger  till  the  day  ; 
For  by  the  twilight  did  I  mark 
Wolves  hyeing  to  their  covert  dark, 

And  stags  to  covert  fly." 

Now  by  the  rising  sun  I  view'd 

In  tears  my  lady's  face  : 
She  gave  me  many  a  token  good. 

And  many  a  soft  embrace. 
Our  parting  bitterly  <we  moum'd  ; 
The  hearts  which  erst  with  rapture  buni'd 

Were  cold  with  woe  and  care. 

A  ring,  with  glittering  ruby  red. 

Gave  me  that  lady  sheen. 
And  with  me  from  the  castle  sped 

Along  the  meadow  green  : 
And,  whilst  I  saw  my  leman  bright. 
She  waved  on  high  her  'kerchief  white  : 

*'  Courage  !  to  arma  !"  ahe  ericd. 

In  the  raging  fight  each  pennon  white 

Reminds  me  of  her  love  ; 
In  the  field  of  blood,  with  mourful  mood, 

I  see  her  'kerchief  move  ; 
Through  foes  I  hew,  whene'er  I  view 
Her  ruby  ring,  and  blithely  sing, 

*«  Lady,  I  figlit  for  thee." 

Lays  of  the  Miniiesitujer*. 
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PeTT,    the    Ml3EXt, 

On  Ihe  2 fid  of  June,  1803,  died  Tho- 
mas I*eU,  a  native  of  Warwickshire.  A I 
ten  years  old  he  came  to  London  with  a 
solitary  shilling  in  his  pockcL  As  he 
had  neither  friends  nor  relations  in  the 
capital^  he  was  indebted  lo  the  hmnanity 
of  an  old  woman,  who  sold  pies,  for  a 
morsel  of  bread,  till  he  could  pracure 
himself  a  crust*  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  he  was  engaged  as  an  errand  boy  by 
a  tallow-chandler,  whose  wife  could  not 
reconcile  herself  to  his  rustic  manners 
and  awkward  gait;  she  dismissed  him 
one  cold  winter*s  eveninff,  with  this  ob- 
servation:  **  Your  master  liked  you  in 
my  absence,  and  III  pack  you  off  in  his/^ 
Her  g:ood  husband  did  not  desert  Tom  ; 
he  found  him  out,  and  bound  him  appreo' 
lice  to  a  butcher,  in  the  b^D^ough  of  feouth- 
wark,  where  he  behaved  so  well  during 
his  apprenticeship,  that  his  master  recom- 
mended hira,  when  he  was  out  of  his 
timcj  as  a  journeyman  to  another  of  the 
trade^  in  Clare  Market.  For  tlie  first 
five  years  he  was  engaged  at  twenty -five 
pounds  a  year,  meat  and  drinki  The 
accumulation  and  keeping  of  money  were 
the  two  sole  objects  of  his  thoughts,  Hia 
expenses  were  reduced  to  three  heads  — 
lodging,  clothing,  and  washing.  He  took 
a  back  room  on  the  second  floor,  with 
one  window,  which  occasionally  admitted 
a  straggling  sunbeam.  Every  article  of 
his  dress  was  second-hand,  nor  was  he 
choice  in  the  color  or  quality :  he  jocosely 
observed,  when  twitted  on  his  garb,  that, 
according  to  Solomon,  there  was  nothing 
new  under  tlie  sun ;  that  color  was  a  mere 
matter  of  fancy  •  and  that  the  best  was 
that  which  stuck  longest  to  its  integrity. 
On  washing,  he  used  lo  say  a  man  did 
not  deserve  a  shirt  that  would  not  wash 
it  himself;  and  that  ilie  only  fault  be  had 
lo  find  with  I^rd  North  was  the  duty  he 
imposed  on  soap.  One  expense,  how- 
ever, lay  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  robbed 
him  of  many  a  night  s  sleep ;  this  was, 
shaving  :  he  often  lamented  that  he  had 
not  learned  to  shave  himself;  but  he  de- 
rived consolation  from  hoping  that  beards 
wonlrl  ono  day  be  in  Miion*  and  the 
Bond-slreei  loungers  be  driven  to  wear 
anificial  ones. 

He  made  a  rash  vow  one  night,  when 
he  was  very  thirsty,  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  accumulated  a  thoussmd  pounds  he 
would  treat  himself  lo  :i  pint  of  pojier 
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every  Saturday  :  this  he  was  soon  enabled 
lo  perform  ;  but  when  au  additional  duty 
was  bid  on  beer,  he  sunk  lo  half  a  pint, 
which  he  said  was  sufficient  for  any  man 
who  did  not  wish  to  gel  drunk,  and  die 
in  a  workhouse* 

If  he  heard  of  an  auction  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  was  sure  to  run  for  a  cata- 
logue, and,  when  he  had  collected  a 
number  of  these  logeiher,  he  used  to  sell 
them  for  waste  paper. 

When  he  was  first  told  that  the  bank 
was  restricted  from  paying  in  specie,  he 
shook  loudly,  as  Klopstock  says,  took  to 
his  bed,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  lo 
laste  a  morsel,  or  wei  his  lips,  till  be  was 
assured  that  all  was  right. 

On  Sundays,  after  dinner,  he  used  to 
lock  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  amuse 
himself  with  reading  an  old  newspaper, 
or  writing  rhimes,  many  of  which  ne  left 
behind  him  on  slips  of  paper.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  his  talents  in  this 
way; — 

On  hearing  that  Sma^l  Be*r  Wat  raued. 

ThpyVc  niift'rt  Uic  price  of  t»hlo  drink  ; 
What  is  die  kzaqu,  da  yo  thiok  t 
The  tax  *jn  mohj  the  cauac  I  hc«x  ; 
But  what  hiuft  m^t  to  do  wiih  t&ble  beer  7 

He  was  never  known,  even  in  the 
depth  of  the  coldest  winter^  lo  liglit  s 
fire  in  his  room^  or  lo  go  lo  bed  by  candW; 
bghl- 

He  was  a  great  friend  lo  good  cheer  a| 
Ibe  expense  of  another.  Every  man, 
said  he,  ought  to  eat  when  lie  can  get  it 
— an  empty  sack  cannot  stand. 

If  his  ihirst  at  any  time  got  the  belter 
of  his  avarice,  at:id  water  was  not  at 
hand,  he  would  sometimes  venture  to  step 
into  a  public  house,  and  call  for  a  |)enny- 
wortb  of  beer.  On  those  trying  occasioru 
he  always  $at  in  the  darkest  comer  of  tlie 
lap-room,  in  order  that  he  might  drink  in 
every  thing  that  was  said  with  thirsty  ear. 
He  was  seldom  or  ever  known  lo  utler  a  m 
word,  unless  Bonaparte  or  a  parish  dinner  I 
were  men  lionet!,  and  then  he  would  draw  ™ 
a  short  contrast  between  French  kickshaws 
and  the  roasl  beef  and  plum-pudding  ol 
Old  England,  which  he  tailed  the  staple 
commodity  of  life.  He  once  purchased 
a  pint  of  small  beer ;  but,  the  moment  he 
locked  it  up  in  his  closet,  he  repented| 
lore  the  hair  out  of  his  wig,  and  threw  Ihe 
key  out  of  the  window,  lest  he  should  be 
lemplcd,  in  some  unlucky  moment^  to 
make  toa  free  with  it. 

Fell's  pulse,  foe  the  last  twenty  years 
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of  kn  life,  rose  and  fdl  with  the  funds. 
Ht  iMVvr  lay  down  or  rose  that  he  did 
I  the  fiist  inventor  of  compound 
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Yellow  garlic  flowers.  » 

Particolored  tiag,  and  most  of  the  IrU 
tribe,  now  come  into  blow. 


Hia  comtaiit  saying  was,  that  gold  was 
the  doiided  cane  of  youth,  and  the  crutch 
ofddase. 

For  forty-two  years  he  lived  in  Clare 
Maiket  as  journeyman  butcher;  and 
lodged  thirty  years  in  one  gloomy  apart- 
ment, which  was  never  brightened  up  with 
eoal,  ouidle-light,  or  the  countenance  of 
a  visitant. 

He  never  treated  man,  woman,  or  child, 
to  a  glass  of  any  kind  of  liquor — never 
IcBt  or  borrowed  a  penny — never  spoke 
iH  or  well  of  any  one— and  never  ate  a 
aonel  at  his  own  expense. 

About  three  days  before  his  dissolution, 
be  was  pressed  by  his  employer  to  make 
bis  will.  He  reluctantly  assented,  but 
obierved,  as  he  signed  his  name,  that  it 
was  a  hard  thing  that  a  man  should  sign 
away  all  his  properly  with  a  stroke  of  a 
pen..  He  left  £2475  in  the  three  per 
cents,  to  distant  relations,  not  one  of 
whom  he  had  ever  seen  or  corresponded 
with.  About  half  an  hour  before  ne  died 
he  wanted  to  bargain  for  a  coffin. 

The  following  inventory  of  Pelt's  goods 
and  chattels  was  taken  after  his  death. 

An  old  bald  wig. 

A  hat  as  limber  as  a  pancake. 

Two  shirts  that  might  pass  for  fishing- 
nets. 

A  pair  of  stockings  embroidered  with 
threads  of  different  colors. 

A  pair  of  shoes,  or  rather  sandals. 

A  nedstead  instead  of  a  bed. 

A  toothless  comb. 

An  almanack  out  of  all  date. 

A  ricketty  chair. 
.  A  leafless  table. 

A  looking-glass  that  survived  the  power 
of  reflection. 

A  leathern  bag  with  a  captive  guinea.* 


h.  m. 

June  2.    Sun  rises  .     .     . 

.     3  52 

sets    .     .     . 

.     8     8 

Corn-flag  flowers. 

Hough  dandelion  flowers. 
Garden  pinks  flower. 

Garden  rose  flowers. 

Fraxinella  flowers. 

%nnt  3. 

The  Nightingale  in  1831. 

27th  April,  1831. 
Friend  Hone, 

As  you  are,  like  me,  fond  of  the  song 
of  Philomel,  and  may  have  as  little  leisure 
to  go  far  to  hear  it,  I  give  vou  notice  that 
the  nightingale  was  heard  this  year  on  the 
17th  of  March,  at  Dartford,  and  may  now 
be  heard  in  full  soug  near  London. 

On  Monday  morning,  at  day-break,  I 
walked  in  company  with  a  catcher  (!) 
from  Dartford  to  New  Cross :  he  had  been 
out  for  his  third  and  last  trip,  and  had 
sixteen  with  him,  making  forty-three  birds 
caught  since  the  9th.  All  the  way,  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  he  called,  and  they 
answered  him ;  so  that  I  think  at  least 
twenty  must  have  sung.  They  are  now 
laired,  and  not  worth  catching,  so  the 
lovers  of  song  may  have  a  treat. 

There  is  one  at  the  end  of  the  College, 
Blackheath  Corner,  the  best  I  ever  heard, 
and  I  suppose  by  this  time  they  are  to  be 
found  in  Kensington  Gardens  ;  for  they 
appeared  to  be  travelling  westward.  The 
birds  the  catcher  had  were  very  lean. 

Those  who  wish  to  hear  nightingales  in 
the  day  time  may  be  gratified  by  going  to 
Champion  II  ill, leading  to  Lordship-lane  : 
I  heard  four  yesterday  at  two  o'clock. 
There  is  a  beautiful  view  over  Norwood, 
Dulwich,  &c.,  from  that  spot  :  the  sight  of 
the  green  trees,  the  rich  grass,  and  the 
hearing  of  those  birds,  with  the  song  of  a 
good  robin,  and  some  few  chaffinches, 
joined  to  the  warble  of  a  fine  lark,  is 
worth  the  while  of  any  one  who  has 
"  music  in  his  soul,"  and  an  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

S.  U.  J. 


Stanzas. 


•   WiUon'«  Folyanthca,  ii.  210. 


Twas  summer, — tlirough  the  opening  grass 

The  joyou«  flowers  upsprang. 
The  birds  in  all  thsir  different  tribes 

Loud  in  the  woodlands  sang : 
Then  forth  I  went,  and  wandered  far 

The  wide  green  meadow  o'er ; 
Where  cool  and  clear  the  fountain  play'd. 

There  strayed  I  in  that  hour. 
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Ho  liming  ^ni,  inc  nighiiugul'i! 

SiiD^  tweclly  in  my  rar  ; 
AmJii  by  the  grt'enuucmLl'i  ghady  tiilttj 

A  lire  am  came  to  me  there  ; 
Fott,  by  the  foantmui,  whcro  Lright  Aovrcrs 

Of  ftpar1i.liDi]£  hue  we  sec. 
Clu*o  fhcltercd  fitmi  the  •umiiiLCi'  hrat, 

That  vision  came  lo  nje. 
All  car^  vr»s  bnjiUheil,  and  repose 

Tame  oVr  my  wcar'u^d  hrvasL  ;, 
Ami  kingdumt  «<:(^me(l  towuit  on  me. 

Vit  1  w»;^  Willi  ihc  bk'ftU 
\ct,  Vkhlle  It  Accmcdi  &i  if  AW^'ity 

My  spirit  Mmrctl  oti  high, 
And  iu  ihii  buundlcM  ji)y«  of  hcftven 

Was  wrajiL  in  ccst»cy, 
EVii  then,  iny  l>ody  revelled  iiliU 

In  rarth'n  fc*uv»iy  ^ 
And  »urcly  m^vir  Vb !Ui  a  dnam 

Si>  tweet  u  ttiit  t^  mc—  ViK.tLV>  li^iiiK. 

h.  tiu 

Jtitw  3.    ^11 11  rises  .     .     •     «     3  .>] 
—  sets     ,,.,89 

J.on;4  spikiiil  larkspur  flu**er:«. 

l'»jrple  wolfsbane  rtowers. 

1*110 penal,  iii  some  places  talletl  Win- 
cDpipe,  fii>\vf'r&  in  slubble  trelifs  aiij  lU 
closing  flower*  foretell  tain 

Bum  4, 

BirtJii  Dav  of  King  IJeorgl  111. 
Edin  h  ttrg  ft  Ce  kbiu  I  km . 

From  the  lime  of  the  Ilesloralio*i,  when 
ihe  mu^Utrate^  celebrated  the  **  glorioui* 
tv\inl>-iiiutb  of  Msiy"upori  a  public  st^c^e 
•It  llie  Cross,  down  lo  ihe  year  1610,  when 
Ibe  last  illness  of  Kifig  George  III.  ihrew 
a  damp  over  the  spirila  of  the  nulion  ;it 
hirgt\  lid  HI  burgh  w;is  remiirkalde  for  her 
fe>tive  observance  of  tbe  '**Ki«g's  Birth- 
Day." 

Ily  the  hoys,  in  particuliir,  the  *'■  Fourlli 
of  Jane'*  used  to  he  lookvd  forward  lo 
with  the  most  anxious  aritictp^itions  of 
delight.  Six  monthst  before  dial  day^  they 
had  be^^un  to  >ave  as  many  ot  their 
**  Salurday*$  half- pence"  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  spared  from  present  necessities; 
.ind^  for  a  good  many  weeks*  noihinj?  was 
tliongbt  of  but  die  day,  and  nodiing  waj* 
dmie  but  fTiaking  preparatigns  for  it, 
%\  hite-wasfiiug  and  tmrtly-painiiug  ftair- 
fiti  wiu  one  of  the  principal  preparations. 
A  dab  of  boys,  belonging  perhaps  to  the 
same  street,  or  close»  or  luml^  %vouhl  pitch 
upon  a  particular  Mtair-fil,  or.  if  that  wa* 
not  to  be  had,  a  \nfce  of  ordmary  dead 
wall,  as  mucli  out  of  the  way  as  (H>»sible  ; 
and  ihjs  beciiiDei  for  the  time^  the  object 


of  all  their  atrenltons*  and  their  ordinary 
pi  nee  of  meeting.  Here,  upon  the  great 
day,  d»ey  were  to  muster  all  their  arms 
and  ammunition,  kindle  a  fire, and  amu^ 
themselves  from  morning  to  night,  with 
crackers^  serpents,  squtbSf  and  certain 
Lilli|]Utian  pieces  of  ordnance,  mounted 
upon  the  ends  of  sticks,  and  set  off  with 
matches  or  pt'c^oys^ 

I'or  a  fortnight  immediately  before  the 
day,  great  troops  of  boys  used  to  go  out 
of  town,  to  the  Braid  and  Penttand  hills, 
and  'hrincT  home  whins  for  bu$kin^  the 
lainp-poMs,  wbi  -h  werv  at  llmt  period  of 
the  year  stripped  of  tlieir  lamps^^as  well 
QS  boughs  for  the  adornment  of  the 
*^  bower<like'^  stations  which  liiey  liad 
udiipted  fur  their  peculiar  amusement, 
whom  ba<t  come  from  a  great  distance,  to 
O^  course,  they  were  not  more  regut^  m 
th*se  forages  than  tbe  inagistraies  were 
With  edicts,  forhiddnig  and  threiileuing  to 
punish  the  *ame. 

l>ne  of  the  most  important  prelimi- 
naries of  the  Birth-day  was  the  decora- 
tion with  flowers  of  ihe  statue  of  Kmg 
Charles  in  the  Parliament-square.  This 
was  always  done  by  young  men  who  had 
been  brought  tip  in  llerioi's  hospital, — 
otherwise  **  Auld  Jlerioters,"— who  were 
St  lee  led  for  tltis  purpose,  on  accouut  of  the 
experience  they  had  in  dressing  the  statue 
of  George  Ueriot,  \vith  tJowers  on  his 
birth-day,  which  was  always  held  on  the 
hr^t  Monday  of  June. 

The  morning  of  the  birth- day  was 
ushered  in  by  tiring  of  the  aforesaid 
pieces  of  ordnance^  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  many  a  Lawn-market  and  Luck- 
enbooihs  •  merchant,  accustomed,  lime 
out  of  mind,  to  be  awaked  four  hours 
hiter  by  the  inci|>ient  squall  of  tbe  saut* 
wives  and  6sh-wives  at  eight  oVIock.  As 
for  the  boys,  sleep  of  course  had  not 
vistred  a  single  juvenile  eyeJid  during  tbe 
whole  night;  and  it  vvas  the  same  thing 
whether  tliey  lay  in  bed,  or  were  up  and 
out  of  doors  at  work.  Great  part  of  the 
niorrtir>g  was  spent  in  kindling  the  bnne- 
Jircs,    preparing     the    ammunition,    and 

*  The  obscure  and  loof -diftpttted  word* 
LuckcnbcHOthSf  it  evidently  derived  from 
Litcken,  cloee  oir  shut ;  and  bo^t/u,  shop*  or 
placet  for  evpottog  merchandise.  This  an- 
cient row  of  bousci  must  have  been  oriiiiially 
ditiin^uishcd  from  other  booth*,  hy  being  ahtit 
iu  all  routtd,  iculead  of  having  one  «idt;  open 
lo  thi;  siTL-rt,  All  (hops  may  now  be  said  to 
be  ttickct^b0a(fu. 
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[ ad ornin^tfie  public  wells  witli  evergM?ens. 
I  The  weKs  Uius  Jionored  were  itie  Bow- 
I  liead,  Lawn-markei^  Cros%  and  Fouutarn 
I  Wells  ;  and,  besides  branches  of  trees, 
[there  was  always  an  oil-pninting  bnng  at 
the  top,  or  a  straw-stuifed  figure  set  up 
jmgainst  tne  bottoiiu  Boih  around  the 
[  files  and  the  welU  were  great  groups  of 
riK>yf J  who  busted  themselves  in  annoying 
[the  passe n^rs  with   cries  of  **;»1ind  the 

Bane-fire  V*  or  **  mind   /'  ihe  person 

'  i^hoeverhe  might  be,  that  wos  repreented 
by   the   painung  or   ilie   effigy*     A    half- 
penny was  a  vnluable  acqyi^jUton,  and  of 
I  course  added  to  the  general  stock  of  tlie 
company,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase 
j  of  gun-powder.      These    eleg^anl    exhibi- 
I  tions  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
many  a  knot  of  counlry-peoplf,  some  of 
I  witness  the  **  fun"  and  the  "  frolics"  of 
the  King's*  Birth-d^y. 

About  seventy  yeara  ago,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  fix  figures  of  the  suui  the  moon, 
and  the  i^lohe,  upon  the  lop  of  the  Cross* 
well;  iind  these  being  pierced  with  small 
holes,  and  comrrtuoicating  by  a  pipe  with 
the  cistern,  w;iier  was  ma*Je  to  play  from 
their  faces  in  a  very  beautiful  manner* 
This  continued  from  twelve  to  four,  and 
was  sanctioned  by  the  magistrates.  It 
was  to  this  well  that  the  ancient  pillory  of 
Jth«  city  was  fixed. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  tlie  hanc-fircs 
I  .were  in  a  great  measure  deserted  ;  for  by 
lliat  lime  the  boys  had  usually  collcciEd 
a  good  sum  J  and  began  to  bend  their 
thoughts  upon  the  great  business  of  the 
evening.  A  new  object  of  attention  now 
sprung  up — namely,  the  meeting  of  the 
magistnites  and  their  friends  in  the  Par- 
liament House,  in  order  to  drink  the 
Kings  health.  In  the  Great  liall,  for- 
luerly  the  meeting- pi  ace  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  tables  covered  with  wines  and 
confeclionaries  were  prepared  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city  ;  ajid  to  this  entertain- 
raeiu  there  were  usually  invited  about  two 
hundred  persons^  including  the  most  re- 
cta ble  citizens  of  £xl  in  burgh,  besides 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  the  chief 
military  and  naval  officers  who  happened 
10  be  in  the  city  or  ita  vicinity.  About 
fire  o*clock,  the  attention  of  the  mob 
became  conceniiatcd  in  the  Parliament 
Close.  The  company  then  began  to 
assemble  in  the  iJouse;  and  those  areli- 
enetnies  of  the  mob,  yclept  the  "  Town 
Hattens/'  drew  themselves  up  at  the  east 
entry  of  the  square,  in  order  to  protect 
I  Ihe  city's  guests  as   they   alighted   from 


iJieir  carriages,  and  to  fire  a  volley  al  every 
totUftthat  waiidrnttk  witlnn  the  house.  The 
gentlemen  who  came  lo  honor  the  magis- 
trates had  often  to  purchase  tl*e  good-will 
of  the  mob  by  throwing  money  amongst 
them  ;  otherwise  Ihey  were  sure  lo  be 
mal-treated  befor-e  getting  into  the  house. 
Dead  cats,  cod- head s^  and  every  sj>eciej» 
of  disgusting  garbage,  were  thrown  at 
them,  and  sometimes  unpopular  persons 
were  absolutely  seized  and  carried  to  the 
box  which  covered  a  fire-pipe  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  and  there  **  burgliered,**  as 
il  was  called — that  is,  had  their  bo!  lorn  ^ 
brought  hard  down  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
box  three  several  times,  with  sever. ty  pro- 
portioned to  the  caprice  of  the  inRictors. 
or  determined  by  the  degrre  of  resistance 
made  by  Ihe  sufferer. 

While  the  town*guard  stood  in  (he 
square,  the  mob  were  seldom  remiss  in 
pelting  them  with  ihe  same  horrible  mi?- 
sites.  Resistance  or  revenge  in  such  a 
case  would  have  been  vain ;  and  the 
veterans  found  it  their  only  resource  to 
throw  all  the  articles  of  annoyance,  as 
I  hey  reached  them,  into  the  lobby  of  tlie 
house;  thus  diminishing,  and  perhaps 
altogether  exhausting,  tlie  ammunition  of 
their  persecutors. 

The  healths  being  dmnk,  the  **  ratji '" 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  square,  and 
march  down  the  street  to  their  guard- 
house. Most  of  these  veterans  liad  no 
douht  participated  in  the  distresses  and 
hazards  of  many  a  march  and  counter* 
march ;  but  we  question  if  they  were 
ever  engaged  in  any  s-o  haTissing  and 
dangerous  as  this.  In  fact,  the  retreat  of 
the  tOjOOO  Greeks,  or  that  of  the  Brilisli 
troops  in  the  late  peninsular  war,  was 
scarcely  tio  beset  with  peril  and  horror, 
as  this  retreat  of  the  "  rafs  ''  from  the 
parliament  square  to  the  town-guard* 
nouse^— a  distance  of  only  100  yards! 
The  uproar  was  now  at  its  height,  and 
the  mob,  not  content  with  a  distantjifre  of 
missiles,  might  be  said  to  charge  bay- 
onets, and  attack  their  foes  hand  to  hand. 
The  ranks  of  the  guard  were  of  course 
entirety  broken,  and  every  individual 
soldier  had  to  dispute  every  inch  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  thousand  determined  an- 
noy ers.  The  temper  of  the  worthy  vete- 
rans was  put  to  dreadful  trial  by  this 
organized  system  of  mt^leslaiion,  but 
some  warm  exclamialion  was  in  general 
the  only  expression  of  their  wrath. 
Some  years  ago,  however,  one  John 
Dhu,  a  high-spirited  soldieriy  man,  vtMA 
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tso  cjtagperAted  by  lUe  perwctition  of  an 
indiviitual,  thai  be  turned  about  at  the 
Cross»  and  hewed  him  down  with  one 
stroke  of  his  Locliaber-axe. 

Af^er  llie  Town-guaid  was  fairly  housed, 
the  mob  was  obliged  to  seek  other  ob- 
jects, whereupon  to  vent  their  ignoble 
rage;  and,  •accordingly,  the  Uigli  Strt'et, 
from  the  Luckenbooths  to  the  Nether- 
bow,  becoming  now  the  field  of  action, 
every  well-dressed  or  orderly-looking 
person  who  happened  to  intrude  upon 
the  hallowed  district  was  sure  to  be  as- 
sailed. Squibs  and  serpents  blazed  and 
Hew  about  in  all  directions. 

It  was  ciistomary  with  the  blackguards 
who  headed  tlie  mob  to  commit  **  forci- 
ble abduction,  sans  remords,"  upon  all 
the  cats  which  they  could  find,  either  a! 
the  doors  or  the  fire-sides  of  their  discon- 
solate owners.  These  hapless  innocents 
were  sometimes  killed  outright,  immedi- 
ately on  being  caught,  before  commencing 
the  sport;  but,  in  general,  were  jusl 
tossed  about  till  they  expired,  A  mil- 
sized  dead  cat  was  sometimes  so  far  im- 
proved, by  this  process  of  jactation,  as  lo 
be  three  feet  bng,  and  fit  for  being  tied 
round  the  neck  of  ii  gentleman,  like  a 
cravat.  Pieces  of  furniture,  such  as 
chairs  and  tables,  were  also  occasionally 
seized  in  tlte  Cowgale»  and  thrown  about 
tlie  streets  in  the  same  manner.  Country* 
people  were  seldom  permitted  to  escape 
abuse,  when  observed  upon  the  street* 
Our  informant  once  saw  three  unsophisti- 
cated mstics,  dressed  in  their  best  sky- 
blue  coats,  s landing  at  the  heud  of  the 
Otd  Assembly  Close,  amongst  the  women 
and  children  who  usually  look  such  sta- 
tions in  order  to  "see  the  fun.'*  The 
poor  men  were  laughing  heartily  at  the 
mischief  they  witnesaied — their  cachinna- 
tions  being  nn  more  heard  amidst  the 
uproar  than  their  persons  were  seen 
amonpl  the  crowd.  But  suddenly,  for 
.some  reason  or  other,  the  noise  of  the 
mob  sinking  down  to  a  low  note,  like 
the  sea  subsiding  rouud  a  stake,  left  the 
voices  of  the  honest  country  folks  quite 
promiiieut  above  the  circumjacent  Aum  ; 
and  of  course  had  the  effect  of  directing 
tbe  attention  of  all  towards  the  close- 
bttul  where  they  stood.  The  eyes  of  the 
mob  instantly  caught  their  happy  faces, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  momentt 
a  hundred  hands  were  raised  with  the 
purpose  of  throwing  crackers,  serpents, 
dead  calt,  &c.,  at  Aeir  heads.  Seeing 
ihemselvet  thus  made  objecU  of  attack, 


L 


tirey  turned  in  horror  and  dismay,  and 
fled  down  the  close.  Having  the  start  of 
their  pursuers,  tliey  had  almost  effected 
their  escape,  when  a  stout  fellow,  more 
impetuous  than  the  rest,  rushing  head-  _„ 
long  through  the  "close-mouth,*'  hurle^Hl 
after  them  a  bruised  and  battered  calf's^H 
head,  which  had  been  a  well-known  and 
familiar  missile  thron ghoul  the  High 
Street  during  the  whole  afteniooo,  and 
which,  striking  tlie  last  of  the  5igilives 
full  in  the  back,  went  to  pieces  where 
it  alightedj  darkening  witli  blood  and 
brains  the  stiade  of  the  coat,  and  laying 
the  luckless  rustic  prostrate  on  the 
ground. 

After  the  mob  succeeded  in  chasing 
every  proper  object  of  mischief  from  die 
street,  they  usually  fell  to  and  attacked 
each  other,  in  a  promiscuous  mHie^,  till, 
worn  out  by  (iitigue,  and  fully  satisfied 
with  "  fun,'*  they  separated  perhaps  about 
ten  o'clock,  after  having  kept  undisputed 
possession  of  »he  town  for  at  least  ten 
hours.  The  present  system  of  Police  hai 
suppressed  these  outrages.* 


Eton  Fete. 

[For  the  Year  BooluJ 

In  the  Evcfy-Buy  Uookf  there  is  a  cu 
rious  account"  of   the  manner   in   whicll 
some  years  agoj  Uie  birth-day  of  his  Ma^l 
jesty.  King  George  IIL,  was  kept  at  Bex* 
hill  in  Sussex;  it  may  not  therefore  Nl 
unamusiiig  to  describe  tlie  mauiier  botli^ 
in  which  it  used  to  be  kept,  and,  though 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  dembe  of 
that    aged  monarch,  it  still  honored  bv^y 
the  students  of  Eton.  ^^ 

However,  this  second  jubilee  of  the 
Etonians  is  perhaps  not  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  commemorating  the  naial  day  of  on#j 
of  England's  kings,  but  may  also  have  s  " 
equal  reference  to  anoftier  circumstanc  _ 
which  is,  that  about  this  lime  the  boyi^J 
as  it  is  technically  called,  "  take  their  re- 
moves,'' which  simply  means  are  admitted 
into  higher  classes.||     The  day  nominated 


ont^H 


*  Chainbcn*A  Traditiotu  of  Edial>urxhp  ii.  S2l«i 
f  Vol.  ii.  coK  743-4.         t  1619» 
II  The  "  laktng  m  remove"  i»  in  the  lo« 
pan  of  the  school  generally »  and  in  the  i 
mvnriahly^  mad*  a  tnattcr  of  course,  d^|>ea 
in  IS  upon  th«  time  ihe  boy  may  have-  bevn 
the  achooU   and   forming   no  critcrao|>  of 
literary  acquircmenl*. 
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for  this  purpose  is,  in  fact,  the  4th  of 
June,  but  it  does  not,  I  believe,  actually 
take  place  till  some  days  :kfter* 

This  lete  has  no  reseroblance  to  the 
Moniem,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  aquaiticy 
whde  the  latter  is  performed  on  terra 
\fayna. 

On  the  Tnorning  of  the  4lh  of  June,  if, 
as  a  passenger  is  going  over  Windsor 
Bridge  oa  the  way  to  Eton,  he  should 
Inrn  his  eyes  to  the  left,  on  a  small 
island  called  the  aiis,  he  will  perceive 
two  poles  erected,  towiirds  the  upper  part 
of  which  a  hlack  scroll  is  aflixed,  with 
ti\e  following  words  conspicuously  inscrib- 
ed on  it  in  while  letters,  Flo  a  eat  Eton  a, 
t.  e,,  "  May  Eton  tiourish/^  If  it  be  near 
the  meridian,  or  inclining  towards  after- 
noon, he  roay  behold  placed  above  it  on 
a  central  pole  tbe  Eton  arms ;  these  are 
for  transparencies;  the  arms  are  sur- 
mounted with  a  royal  crown,  and  at  the 
extremities  of  the  scroll  G.  R.;|  both  in 
various  colored  lamps  ready  for  illumi- 
nation. When  evening  approaches,  at 
about  six  o'clock,  several  frames  with  fire- 
works are  erected,  and,  among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  preparations  is  a  second 
transparency,  to  be  lit  up  by  fireworks,  of 
the  Eton  arms  surrounded  with  the  motlo 
**  Flobeat  Etona*" 

There  generally  at  this  time  begins  no 
■light  bustle  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  called  the  brocas,  which  is  occa- 
aioned  by  the  **  boats*'  being  on  the  point 
of  starting.  Previously  however  to  their 
departure  the  river  begins  to  assume  an 
animated  appearance,  and  numerous  skiffs 
with  company  in  them,  especially  if  it  be 
a  fine  afternoon,  are  seen  to  move  on  tlie 
water.  The  Etonians,  also,  not  belonging 
to  the  boali^Hirews,  get  into  skiffs  and  row 
up  to  Surly  Hall,  there  to  await  the  coming 
Of  the  pageant  f!otilla« 

Tliere  now  appear  on  the  river  some 
way  up  the  Buckinghamshire  bank^  so 
that  they  are  not  distinctly  if  at  all  visible 
from  the  bridge^  the  **  boats"  which  are 
to  play  such  a  conspicuous  part ;  they  are 
generally  eight  in  number,  cliristened  by 
some  fine  name  or  other,  such  as  **  Bn- 
taiukia  !  "  '*  Victory  I ''  '*  Su  George  1 " 
"  Etonian  1 ''  &c.,  and  decorated  with 
handsome  and  appropriate  flags.    Two  of 

$  So  it  was  Ia$t  dinB;  whea  in  ihe  rsigu  of 
Gvorge  IV.  they  celebrated  Ui*  fathcr^i  birth- 
daf,  whether  ihey  will  be  comiQutcd  lu  W*  H. 
ihii  time,  or  not,  I  ftm  ignorant ;  probably 
thtfy  Trill  not, 


them  have  ten,  and  the  remainder  eight 
oars.  When  jt  is  nearly  half  paiit  i;ix,  or 
at  a  little  before  seven,  the  crews  embark. 
They  are  all  dressed  in  different  uniforms, 
alt  however  wearing  blue  jackets,  shoes, 
and  buckles.  The  great  mark  of  <listinc- 
tioa  is  the  hat;  a  little,  round,  odd -look- 
ing, though  sailor- like,  affair,  made  of  dif- 
ferent colored  beaversj  and  variously 
stained  straws  ;  in  the  front  of  which  is 
placed  a  medal  suitable  to  t)ie  name  of 
the  boat,  as  the  cross  of  Sl  George,  the 
anchor  of  Hope,  he.  Each  crew  has 
moreover  a  shirt  of  a  different  check  ;  for 
they  assimilate  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  sailors,  and  invariably  have  a 
checked  shirt. 

The  gayest  person  in  each  boat  is  the 
steersman,  who  is  habited  in  a  captains 
full  naval  uniform,  wearing  a  cocked  hat 
and  sword.  The  captain  of  the  boat, 
however,  pulls  "  stroke,'*  and  is  hahked 
as  one  of  the  crew. 

An  aquatic  procession  now  commenc^iy 
consisting  of  all  the  **  boats,*'  belonging 
to  the  Eton  boys,  in  order,  the  ten-oars 
taking  the  lead;  the  whole  preceded  by 
one  or  two  bands  of  music  in  two  boal,s, 
rowed  by  **  cads."*  The  place  of  desti- 
nation is  Surly  Hall,  a  house  siluated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  where  refreshment, 
or  rather  a  very  substantial  feast,  in  which 
wine  makes  a  conspicuous  Bgure,  is  pro-^ 
vided.  f  his  is  merely  for  the  "  boats,''f 
but,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  numbers 
of  the  Eton  boys  go  up  in  skills,  and,  by 
standing  behind  the  chair  of  any  of  the 
**  boats,"  tht'y  have  whatever  they  wish. 
Each  lifth  form  boy  is  moreover  preseuted 
with  a  card,  on  which  is  inscribed  "  cider," 
or  else  **  ale,' '  and  which  entitles  the  bearer 
to  a  bottle  of  either.  Tliough  the  "  boats" 
do  not  stay  long  up  at  Surly,  they  gene- 
rally contrive  that  above  half  are  half- 
seas-over  ;  though  such  a  close  familiarity 
with  the  jolly  god  adds  in  no  little  mea- 
sure to  their  personal  risk  while  on  the 
water,  and  is  calculated  rather  to  throw  a 
shade  upon  the  manner  of  the  Etonians 
than  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  this  juve- 
nile regatta. 

While  the  ^*  boats"  are  yet  carousing  at 
Surly,  the  company  on  the  river  in  boats, 

*  Cadtf  low  feltowi,  who  h^ng  aboat  tli« 
college  to  provide  the  Etoniajii«  with  any  thing 
neceMBTy  to  iusist  iheit  sports » 

f  BoaU*  This  word,  in  Eton  laQgUAgc,  i»  ap* 
plied  to  tlic  bomUi*  creWi  more  frccjuently  th»n 
to  tlie  boftts  themiclvM. 
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pimN,  and  Irnr^es,  greatly  increases,  anil 
lUe  bnnks  »ii«l  bridge  ;in?  ^dl  tlirongeil. 
Several  gentlemen  and  Icid  es  arrive  also 
in  carriages,  which  drive  down  the  broca^, 
to  awail  the  return  of  their  elegant  com- 
pany, who  are  j>artaking  of  tlie  pleasures 
of  the  scene  upon  ihe  water. 

Notice  is  given  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  **  boats"  by  the  unnibcr  ol  skiJf:*  which 
tettirn  first,  in  order  to  see  dieir  arrival ; 
the  illiiminaiions  and  iransparKncieu  are 
then  (at  about  a  quarter  past  8  o'clock) 
Irghied  up,  and,  when  tlie  fust  boit  ar- 
rives at  the  tiitSf  a  firework  h  let  off 
which  eJtplodes  with  a  great  noise,  and  is 
repeated,  by  way  of  salute,  as  each  goes 
by,  Ttie  "  boats'*  pass  under  die  bridge, 
and  return  in  order;  by  which  time  (he 
bands  of  music,  havins;  also  returned,  are 
moored  to  a  post  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
river  and  commence  pliying*  Tlie  boats 
now  row  by  the  right  side  of  the  aits  (I 
speak  as  if  standing  on  the  br^ge),  and 
at  ihe  same  time  another  firework,  which 
is  generally  very  splendid,  it  set  alight. 
As  they  pass  (he  left  stde,  each  crew 
stands  up  in  ortler,  oaf  and  hat  in 
Hand,  and  gives  three  cheers  for  '*  the 
king/'  and  then  passes  on ;  this  is  done 
n$  long  as  any  firework  remains,  so  that 
they  TOW  seven  or  eight  times  round  the 
island.  Tlie  pyrotechnic  exhibition  ter- 
minates with  a  temple  of  fire,  surmounted 
with  a  royal  emwn,  and  the  letters  G.R, 
During  the  whole  time  Bengal  lights,  skv 
and  water  rockets  are  sent  forth,  which 
latter  particularly  enliven  the  scene,  and 
by  their  water  rambles  excite  much  amuse- 
ment. The  boys  generally  return  home  al 
a  little  past  9  o'clo<;k  in  the  evening. 

In  urder  to  defray  the  expanses  of  tliii 


*  ThU  is  &  gtund  diitinctian  bctitei^a  the 
Montcm  and  the  "  4  th  of  Jhh*  ;"  for  in  the 
{ntmft  it  i«  the  ca plain  uf  the  school,  m 
*' collrgor"  of  nccrnuty,  who  tAk(«  th«  lf>ad, 
while  in  the  liutrr^  to  far  from  ihat  being  thn 
case,  tttc  **  lug  nmttouft/'  Att^Hce  the  kin^gV 
•choUrs  Are  not  tvcn  allayed  to  nthtcrib*  to 
tbe  enlertainmciit*  Indeed  ihe  '♦  lug***  mmy 
be  coniidcrcd  as  a  se[)aral4f>  school  from  th« 
uppidftHf ,  as  ihey  are  not  Pven  pcrruitti''d  by 
the  latter  to  row  upon  a  certiiin  purtion  of  the 
river«  which  is  cotisldcfCHl  a«  cuclusivcly  t>c> 
longing  to  the  former  '^  indeed*  to  travel  oot  of 
inj  suhject  for  a  oionicnt,  they  are  Dot  even 
permilied  to  belong;  to  lUe  *anu  cricket  dub, 
or  to  play  at  the  ming  gtsme  of  crickot  with  an 
opipidan. 

f  Bargemen.     £ron  phiKfeologj, 


ceremony,  a   rf-gular   snbscnjTlion   ifi  i'<e^^ 
ceived  by  the  "  Cuptuin  of  fhv  (i/i/»ii/iifff,"^H 
who  of  toirrse  cannot  be  *'  captain  of  tlJH 
sclwol,"  a*  I  have  stated  on  another  occa* 
sion-    The  subscriptions  from  each  of  ii>e 
^ftb  form  is  7s.  6^.,  as  also  from  each  of 
the  boys  who  row   in  the  boats,  whether 
fifth   form  or  not.     The  other  subacri|}- 
lions  are  iriBing  in  comparison,  and  are 
regulated  by  the  boys*  rank  in  the  school. 

The  number  of  persons  who  assemble 
to  witness  this  display  varies  at  tiroes 
fi^m  2000  to  3000.  The  bridge  is  very 
crowded  and  looks  one  raasi  of  people; 
the  shore  ts  densely  covered  uith  the 
€om])any,  and  a  grt'at  sum  ts  gained  by 
the  »*  bargee*,"!  who  moor  two  or  three  of 
their  barges  to  the  banks  of  the  river^ 
which  are  crammed  to  excess^  c*emandm5 
sixj^ence  entrance ;  on  the  river  innu- 
merable bo»ta  are  plying  about^  aiid  the 
music  sounds  sweetly  over  the  water.  I 
speak  on  my  own  authority,  as  an  eye  nf 
witness^  when  1  say  that  the  firewotksjH 
the  music,  tlae  beautiful  and  regular  rovrT™ 
ing  of  the  Etonians,  their  gay  Hags,  the 
novelty  of  the  sieht,  and  the  number  of 
people  assembled  to  behold  il,  cause  m 
delightful  sensation  to  the  mind,  and  a 
hearty  participaiion  in  the  joys  of  the 
scene. 

Yet,  in  all  this,  there  is  one  circiim- 
slance  which  is  very  curious  and  ippa'* 
rently  urmecountable.  It  has  bo^n  Ire* 
quenily  reiterated  by  the  head  master  of 
Eton,  that  '^  boating  is  at  no  timet  «U 
lu%ved,  and  ihougti  after  Eaater  it  is  rodi* 
nived  at  a  little,  but  not  by  any  means 
permitted,  yet  previously  it  ii  absolutely 
forbidden/'  •  Here  is  a  jumble,  it  is  "  not 
permitted/'  "  not  allowed,'*  btst^'mjntttW 
tii  a  iiittt^'—^  little!— both  at  ihts  ftte 
and  the  similar  one  which  occurs  at  Elec* 
lion  Saturday.  The  head  master,  and,  as 
I  believe,  the  rest  of  th«j  masters  &r«  all 
there,  participators  of  ilie  scene,  if  not  in 
the  actual  mtringeinent  of  the  rule. 

PtLCAttUC* 
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June  4.    Sun  ris«i  .     .     . 
—  sets     .     .     , 
Maiden  pink  flnwers^ 
Indian  pink  flowers  abundiDtly. 


h,  m. 
4  54 
7     0 


*  That  these  wire  hit  very  words,  I   know 
from  the  most  aolhrntic  toarces. 


A  SCENE  OF  HAPPINESS. 


This     repreaenlalion    is    de&igned    lo 
illustrate  a  passage  in  tbe  foUovviDg  ori* 
^nal  poem,  which  is  one  of  severiil  from 
!  unfinished  papers  of  a  gentleman  who 
I  ceased  lo  write.     His  **  Scottish  S oi- 
lier/* and  other  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 


delighted  the  r«aderti  of  the  Every  Day 
Book :  and  some  of  his  poetry  is  in  Uie 
Year  Book.  It  were  to  be  wished,  in  the 
present  instancep  that  art  had  more  vividly 
expressed  the  feeling  in  these  unpublished 
lines  : — 


JlLlA, 

Julia  I  when  last  I  gazed  upon  thy  face 
*Twas  glowing  with  young  Beauty's  roseate  hues, 
And  the  blue  orbs  that  first  to  the  embrace 
Of  woman  lit  me  soft  brightness  did  diffuse. 
Twas  on  a  su miner's  eve,  and  scarcely  bent 
The  yellow  stem  beneath  the  languid  air, 
And  o*t^r  the  dorious  west  the  sun  yet  sent 
^The  crira&ona  charm  that  lulls  the  heart  to  prayer— 
lieneath  thy  fathers  vine-grown  porch  we  sate 
And  watcl)  d  those  hue;;  fade  gently  in  the  west, 
And  gaz*d  on  Fancy'^  scenes  of  futui-e  fate 
Conjur'd  by  Hope  with  Love's  wand  from  youth's  breast, 
(lb  ihon  wert  beautiful  in  thai  soft  hour! 
With  what  deep  loie  and  awe  I  waich'd  thy  gate— 
The  sweet  half  smile— the  dewy  eye's  daik  power 
That  inark'd  the  ibon};ht  and  hone  of  cotnmc  days ! 
T^L.  1-22.  Z 
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Oh  then  words  hail  been  idle, but  I  prest 

Thy  lips  with  mine  and  drank  a  »iiurmiir*d  yes — 

And  gailitfr'd  thee  into  a  happy  breasit, 

And  inly  scorn 'd  the  world  m  that  caress. 

Thy  grey-hair' d  father  then  our  loves  first  knew 

And  bless'd  them  with  glad  tears  upon  his  cheek — 

And  thy  fond  mother  wept  joyoua  as  she  drew 

Her  child  into  a  heart  whose  pube  alone  could  speak. 

That  porch  is  felVd,  that  spot  a  city's  site, 

O'erstepp^d  by  heedless  herds  of  busy  men  ; 

And  cate  and  gain  have  cast  their  sordid  blight 

O'er  the  once  fair  now  murky  smoking  glen. 

The  yew  waves  darkly  o'er  thy  sire*s  grey  hair, 

Earth  pillows  thy  fond  mother^s  aged  head — 

And  Jolia  where  art  tfiott — where  are  ihy  vows?  say  where  ? 

Tjs  my  heart  sadly  answers — broken — dead  ! 

S,  H.  S. 


gititir  5. 

SaCII£VCB£LL« 

This  19  a  name  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  history,  on  account  of  the  notoriety  of 
Dr.  Henry  Sachevert*!!,  who  preached 
sermons,  in  the  retgn  of  queen  Anne, 
which  occasioned  him  to  be  impeached 
by  the  house  of  coramons,  and  inflamed 
the  whole  kingdom.  He  died  on  the  Mh 
of  June,  1724.  It,  is  proposed  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  this  remarkable  dm- 
lacter,  and  of  his  great  ancestor,  the  rev. 
John  Sacheverell,  a  man  of  jllustrious 
reputaiion  in  the  west  of  England. 

This  John  Sacheveretl  was  of  an  an- 
cient famdy  in  Nottmghamshire,  and 
grandfather  lo  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell. 
John  was  son  lo  the  estimable  minister  of 
Stoke- Underham,  in  Somursetshire,  who 
had  many  children.  Two  of  them,  John, 
of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  and  Tim- 
othy, were  bred  ministers.  They  were 
both  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxon  ;  and 
were  both  silenced  on  Bartholomew -day, 
1663|  the  former  alWincanton,  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  the  latter  at  Tarrant-Hinlon. 
John,  whose  memory  is  revered  in  the 
west,  had  first  the  living  of  Rimpton,  in 
Somersetshire,  whicli  he  quitted  before 
Ihe  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  at\er- 
wards  diat  of  Wincantot*^  where  he  had 
but  thirty  pouods  per  annum,  certain 
allowance,  with  a  promise  of  an  augment- 
ation of  thirty  pounds  more  from  London ; 
of  which  augmentation  he  received  only 
one  half  year.  His  labors  in  this  place 
were  great,  and  his  conversation  was  un- 
bUnaable  and  exemplary. 
He  was  Ihrte'  times  married.    By  his 


first  wife  be  bad  only  one  childi  JoiUu 
whom  he  sent  to  Kings  College,  CaiL 
bridge.     Oy  his  second  he  had  do  child 
ren.     By  his  third  he  had  two  other  son 
Benjamin  and  Samueb  and  a  daughter.^ 
The  thini  wife   brought  bim  a  copyhold 
estate  of  sixty  pounds  a  year  at  Sialbridge^ 
which  he  returned  to  her  two  daughters 
by  the  former  husband,  leaving  his  tibrafj 
to  his  son  Joshua,  and  twelve  pence  onh  * 
to  each  of  his  other  children*     Joshua  ] 
liaid    to  have   been    disinherited   by 
father  for  his  strict  adherence  to  the  esli 
blished  Lhorch. 

John  constantly  rose  early»and  occupied 
the  morning  in   his  study,  and  the  afteitoW 
noon  in  visiting  his  flock,  and  discoursiq|jH| 
with  them  about  religious  matters,  till  the^" 
Saturday,   which    was   entirely  spent   in 
preparing  for  the  Sabbath.     That  day  was^^- 
usually  thus   employed :    he   begmn    lil^H 
public  worship  wiih  a  short  prayer  in  tl^H 
morning,  and  then   read  a  psalm  and  a 
chapter,    and    brietly   expounded    them : 
after   singing    a   psalm,    he    prayed  and 
preached  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.     In 
the  afternoon  he  began  at  one,   himself^D 
repeating  his  morning  sermon,  and  exai^H 
mined  young  people  as  to  what  they  had 
remembered  ;    then  prayed  and  preached 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half:  and  afler»j 
wards  the  evening  sermon,  and  examia 
a  lion  of  young  ones  about  it,  conclude 
the  public  service. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  coronation 
king  Charles  IL  he  preached  a  sermon 
upon  I  Sam.  xii,  25,     •*  If  ye  shall  still. 
do  wickedly,  ye  shall  be  consumed,  boll 
ye   and   your   king.'*     The    observatio 
whick  be  chiefly  insisted  upon  was  Ihisji 
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ibal  tt^icked  tneiSy  tontinuiitg  to  their 
«h:ke«l  acljoos,  are  the  greaieijl  iraitors  tu 
»kisig,  and  the  sl^ite  v^heteiii  they  live, 
went  out  of  ihe  church  in  the 
t  of  the  sermon ;  and  the  rabble  ){ot 
ttf  and  in  ihe  market-house  held  ei 
trial  of  the  preacher.  They  aTter- 
i  drew  him  in  eHitcy,  with  a  book  in 
Iritbuid,  which  they  called  his  catechism, 
vpon  a  hurdle,  ihiough  the  town  io  the 
lop  of  a  hilt,  inhere  a  great  bonfire  was 
prepared.  The  effigy  was  hanged  upon 
t  pole,  in  order  to  be  burned ;  but,  the 
•ind  driving  the  tiames  away,  ihe  effigy 
nmaitted  untouched,  and  wa«  shot  at  by 
•fffil  with  a  great  deal  of  fury,  and  at 
laph  fell  miQ  the  flames,  where  it  was 
fmmmtii.  Many,  wl>^  were  the  most 
■dive  in  thts  ftaniic  diversion,  had  some 
«iit  Of  other  remarkable  calamtly  thiit 
Ml  IbeiD  soon  afler^  and  several  of  them 
died  tefy  iniseniHy,  In  a  lillle  while 
tAcmrnrds  be  was  indicted  at  the  assize:^, 
lir  euotiouing  his  ministry  without  read* 
"*  *  i  common  prayer.  On  his  trial  he 
"  rhat  if  he  h;id  been  required,  by 
1  the  common  prayer,  he 
llfiQld  e  dmie  it  or  immediately 

life  quinra  me  living.  lie  beha%'ed 
a»  weU,  that  the  judge'  exprcs^^etl  himself 
pte  ihU  e^^ect  to  thoi^  that  were  about 
•*  UaTe  you  no  other  man  in  your 
[y  to  tingle  out  for  a  pattern  of  your 
•wcniy  f  In  cotietuston  the  jury  brought 
km  in,  not  guilty. 

After  be  had  been  iilenced  by  the  Bar- 
Motoew  &ct  he  retired  to  Sttdbiidge, 
^beie  h&  had  ftn  estate  in  right  of  his 
Wife.  R4»in^  aHerwards  taken  at  a  meet- 
iiif   iri  ^'^i^yt    together   with   Mr, 

Bimfi  1  diet,  Mr.  Ince,  and  some 

ttdicr  nnriittrr^  they  were  aU  sent  to 
Dofd:iester  gaol,  where  he  remained  for 
tbff«  years.  In  Uus  imprisonment  he 
ltd  tt»e  mt  of  them  preached  by  turns 
OttI  of  a  window  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  that  stx>od  to  hear  on  the 
Wber  fide  of  the  river.  In  this  confine* 
Bicni  he  contracted  such  an  indisposition, 
lliBtt  of  ft  vtry  cheetfut,  active  person,  he 
becftoie  melandioty,  and  soon  af^er  his 
4My»  fvere  ended.  He  died  m  his  chair, 
Spetbin^  to  those  about  him  with  great 
mtnmtanem  and  affection^  of  the  great 
iMffk  i>f  ledemntion.  Ma  wrote  in  the 
tUle-nwe  of  ill  hu  hooks^  **  Tu  me  to 
live  li  Chmt,  and  to  die  is  gam ;  '*  ThiL 
I.  31,  This  was  engraven  upon  his 
tooih-et^ne.  Mr.  Bangor,  who  was  a 
ieilow<«iilierer  with  him^    preached   hit 


funeraUsermon,  from  Rom>  viii.  22,  23. 
Joshua  settled  at  I\Iarlborough,  where 
he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  where  was 
born  his  son  Henry,  who,  with  very  mo* 
derate  talents,  was  exalted  by  the  madness 
of  party,  horn  obscurity  to  a  height  of 
popularity  winch  the  present  times  look 
back  upon  with  astonishment. 

Henry  Sacheverell  was  sent  to  Magda- 
len College,  Ojtford,  where  be  became 
demy  in  1 687,  lit  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
conducted  himself  so  well  tliat,  as  public 
tutor,  he  supenntended  the  education  of 
niiiny  persons  subsequently  eminent  for 
learning  and  abilities.  He  took  the  de* 
^ee  of  M.  A.  in  1606  ;  B.  D.  and  D.  D. 
in  1709.  His  first  preferment  was  Can- 
nock, in  the  county  of  Stafford*  He  was 
appomted  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's  Souih- 
wark,  in  1705-  While  m  this  station  he 
preached  an  assize  sermon  at  Derby, 
August  15,  1709,  for  which  be  was  pro- 
secuted. It  advocated  principles  which 
%vould  have  excluded  the  house  of  Han- 
over, and  sealed  tlie  Stuarts  upon  the 
throne.  Sacheverell  was  a  vapid  high- 
church  demagogue  ;  a  mere  puppet 
fdayed  in  the  van  of  the  tories  by  their 
political  viewsj  to  annoy  the  whig  admi< 
nialridion.  For  anolher  sermon  at  St. 
PauTs,  on  the  5ih  of  November  following, 
he  was  intern perately  impeached  by  the 
house  of  commons.  His  trial  began 
February  27,  1709-10,  and  continued 
until  the  23rd  of  March,  when  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  suspension  from  preaching 
for  three  years,  and  his  two  sermons  were 
ordered  to  be  burnt.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt, 
who  was  counsel  for  him,  received,  on 
this  occasion,  a  silver  buson  gilt.  This 
ill-judged  prosecution  overthrew  the  mi- 
nistry, and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fortune.  During  these  proceedings  a 
stranger  would  have  supposed  the  fote  of 
the  empire  depended  upon  their  issue. 
Queen  Anne  sat  as  a  privnte  individual^ 
to  listen  to  the  idle  trial.  The  hang^man 
burnt  the  sermons,  and  the  mob  set  fire 
to  the  meeting-houses.  The  preacher  was 
silenced  for  three  years,  and  Ine  populace, 
in  revenge,  made  him  the  object  of  their 
adoration.  His  enemies  triumphed,  yet 
dared  not  venture  abroad,  while  tens  of 
thousandii  bent  as  lowly  before  him  as  the 
Thibetians  to  the  Grand  Lama.  He  went 
on  a  tour  of  triumph  through  the  country, 
and  was  received  with  splendrd^  respect* 
ful  pomp, at  almost  every  place  he  vjsned. 
Magistrates,  m  their  formalities,  welcomed 
him  into  their  cor noratiotts,  %nd  Uv^^w^d 
Lit,      
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of  honor  was  frequently  a  ihousantl  gen- 
tlemen oil  lior^eLack.  At  iirid>;enortli 
be  was  met  by  Mr.  Cre swell,  at  ilie  head 
of  four  ihousaivd  horsey  and  ihe  some 
number  of  persons  on  foot,  wearing  while 
knots  edged  with  go)d|  mnd  leaYes  of 
gUt  laurel  in  their  hats*  The  hedges,  for 
several  miles,  %vere  dressed  wiih  garhinds 
of  fiowersj  and  the  steeples  covered  with 
flags.  In  diis  manner  he  passed  throuj^h 
Warwick,  Birminj^ham,  BndgenorthtLud- 
low^  and  Sikrewsbury,  with  a  cavalcade 
better  suited  to  a  prince  than  a  priest,  on 
bia  way  to  a  living  near  Shrewsbury^ 
w h icb  b e  had  been  prese n I  ed  w ith .  I  n  i be 
month  that  bis  suspension  ended,,  tbe 
vaiuable  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's  Holborn 
was  presented  to  btm  by  the  qneen»  tits 
/eputation  was  so  high,  that  be  was  en- 
abled to  sell  the  first  sermon  hepreacbed, 
after  his  sentence  bad  expired,  for  XlOO, 
and  upwards  of  4(^,000  copies  vvere  sold, 
lie  bad  also  interest  enougn  with  the  new 
miniiitry  to  provide  amply  for  one  of  his 
brothers;  yet  Swift  said,  "  they  hated, 
and  affected  lo  despise  bim."  In  1710 
he  prefixed  a  dedication  to  "  Fifteen  Dis- 
courses, occasional Ey  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  by  W.  Adams, 
M.  A.,  late  student  of  Clmst  Church,  and 
rector  of  Slanlon-upon-Wye,  in  Hereford- 
shire." Aller  this  publication,  we  hear 
little  coDcerning  himj  except  bis  quarrels 
witb  his  parish  tone  rSf  and  su<ipicions  of 
I) is  having  been  engaged  in  Atterbury'a 
plot  A  considerable  estate  at  Callow, 
in  Derbyshire,  was  left  to  him  by  bis 
kinsman,  George  SacbevereM,  Esq,  By 
his  will  be  bequeathed  to  bisbop  Atter- 
bury,  then  in  exile,  and  who  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  penned  his  defence  tor  bim,  a 
legacy  of  £500.  The  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough describes  him  as  **  an  ignorant, 
impudent  incendiary,— tbe  scorn  even  of 
those  who  made  use  of  bim  as  a  tool." 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  ''  He  was  a  bold^ 
insolent  man^  with  a  very  small  measure 
of  relijjion,  viriue^  learn insf,  or  good 
sense;  but  be  resolved  lo  force  himself 
into  popularity  and  pieferment,  by  the 
most  petulant  railin^^^^  at  dissenters  and 
low-cbuTcb  men,  in  several  sermoni*  and 
libelsi  written  without  either  chasteness 
of  style  or  liveliness  of  expression.'*  Ilia 
death  is  recorded  in  the  **  Historical  Re- 
gister/' 1724,  as  of  a  common  person, 
without  either  euloiry  or  blame.* 


•  Mr.  Niibob  in  GtniM,  Mag.  1779.    Nnblr. 


Will  SnipPEK. 
WilHaro  Sbippen,  Esq*,  the  great  leadef 
of  the  lories,  and  advocate  of  the  Stuarts, 
in  the  reigns  of  Geori^e  1.  and  George  II., 
died    in    the   year    1743.      He  was  ion 
of   the    rector   of    Stockport,    Cheshire, 
where  he  was  born  in  1G72,  ftnd  educated 
under  Mr.  Dale,  a  man  of  abilities.     In 
1707,  wtjen  John   Asgill,  Esq.,  was  ex* 
pel  led  tbe  bouse  of  commons,  Mr.  Ship- 
pen  succeeded  him  as  representative  (of 
Bramber,    tli  rough   the    interest  of  Loi 
Plymouth,   whose   son,    Dixie  Wiuds^ 
was   his  brother-in-law*      He  aftei 
constantly    sar    as     member     for 
borough,  always  aclaig  as  a  pai 
the  expelled  family,  and  never  disj 
bis  sentiments,    J^be  court  endea 
but  tu  vain,  to  soften  him.     He  had  ni 
more  than  £400   pet  annum,  originall; 
but,  as  be  was  an  economist,  be  never  e: 
ceeded  his  income.     Of  George  I.  be  di 
clared,   iu   tho  house  of  commons,    liii 
"the  only  infelicity  of  bis  majesty  *3  rei 
was,  that  be  was  unacquainted  with  our 
language  and  constitution  ;'*  both  sides  of 
the  bouse  wished  him  to  soften  the  ex- 
pression ;  and  the  Prmce  of  VVale^,  after- 
wards George  IL,  even  sent  to  bim  bis 
groom    of    the     bed-cbamber,     general 
Churchill,  with  an  offer  of  i-1000,  whicl^ 
he  declined,  and  was  sent  to  tlie  Towefi 
VVlien  restored  to  liberty,  he  remained  tl 
same  man.     Though  the  most  determitii 
of  Sir  Robert  Wali>ole's  political  ertemi< 
be  was,  like  Sir  John    Darnard,  bis  pi 
vate    friend.     Shippen  once  succes^fulj 
applied  to  him  in  favor  of  a  person  who 
was  in  tiouble  for  illegally  corresponding 
^^itb   the   Stuarts,   and   was  himself  de- 
tected jn  a  similar  offence.  The  postman, 
by  accident  or  design,  delivered  a  letter 
into  \^'alpole's  bands  addressed  to  Sbip- 
pen, from  the  Pretender.     Wal|>ole  sent 
for   Shipped,   and   gave  him  the   packet 
without  any  seeming  resentment,  merely 
remarking  how  careless  the  person  ei 
ployed  must  be  in  bis  delivery.     Sbip[ 
was  coveted    with    confusion;    VValpo! 
observed,  '*  Sir,  I  cannot,  knowing  y( 
political  sentiments,  ask  you  to  vote  with 
the  administration;  all  I  request  is,  that 
you  would  vote  for  roe  if  personally  at- 
tacked."     This  Shippen    promised    and 
performed.     He  would  pleasantly  remark, 
**  Robin  and  I  are  two  honest  men  ;  he  is 
for  King  George,  and  L  for  King  James  ;.^^ 
but  those  men  with  lun^  cmvais,"  meatM^f 
ing  Sandys,  Sir  John  Ru shout,  Gybbon^H 
and   others,   "  tbey   onty   desire   places. 
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either  under  king  George  or  king  James." 
He  wonld  say  to  the  most  violent  ^higs, 
''It  is  necessary  to  restore  the  Stuarts." 
When  asked  how  he  should  rote,  he  used 
to  say,  **  I  cannot  tell  until  I  hear  from 
Rome.*' 

Mr.  Shippen  married  the  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Sir  Richard  Stote,  Knt.,  of 
Northumberland,  with  >/vhom  he  had 
£70,000,  but  this  match  made  no  altera- 
tion in  his  conduct,  except  in  living  some- 
tiling  more  expensively.  Sometimes  he 
resided  in  apartments  in  Holland-House, 
at  others  in  a  hired  house  on  Richmond 
Hill.  In  town,  he  lived  for  many  years 
in  Norfolk-street^  where  he  was  surround- 
ed by  persons  of  rank^  learning,  and 
talent.  His  conversation  was  dignified^ 
and  replete  with  vivacity  and  wit.  In 
the  house  of  commons  he  commanded  at- 
tention^ by  the  fire  and  force  of  his  sen- 
timents, though  he  spoke  rapidly,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  and  usually  with  his 
glove  before  his  mouth.  His  speeches 
generally  contained  some  pointed  period, 
which  peculiarly  applied  to  the  subject  in 
debate^  and  which  ne  uttered  with  great 
animation.  His  name  is  still  popular 
through  these  lines  of  Pope  : — 

I  lova  to  poor  oat  all  myself,  as  plain 

Ai  honest  Shippen,  or  downright  Montaigne. 

He  was  a  poetical  as  well  as  a  prose 
politician.  Besides  several  other  tracts, 
he  wrote  ^'  Faction  Displayed'^  and  '*  Mo- 
deration Displayed:''  in  which  he  satir- 
ized the  great  whig  lords^  under  the  names 
of  the  principal  Romans  who  engaged  in 
Cataline's  conspiracy.  His  verses  were 
severe^  but  not  harmonious.  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  mentions  him  in 
'« The  Election  of  a  Poet  Laureate."— 

To  Shippen,  Apollo  was  cold  with  respect, 
B«t  said,  in  a  greater  assembly  he  shin'd  : 
As  plaees  are  thinp  he  had  ever  declined. 

Mr.  Shippen's  relict  was  unsocial  and 
penurious,  and  inherited  his  personality, 
as  her  husband's  survivor,  according  to 
their  mutual  agreement.  She  repelled  all 
advances  from  queen  Caroline,  and,  dying 
imbecile,  the  law  gave  her  fortune  to  her 
sister,  the  Hon.  Airs.  Dixie  Windsor. 

Mr.  Shippen  had  three  brothers,  and  a 
sister;  one  of  his  brothers,  president  of 
Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford^  and  some 
time  vice-chancellor  of  that  university, 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities, 
and  was  inducted  to  the  living  of  St. 
Mary's,  Whitechapel,  in  room  of  Dr. 
Welton,  who  lost  it  because  he  would  not 


take  the  oaths  to  George  I.  He  died  No- 
vember 24,  1745.  As  the  other  brothers 
were  without  issue,  the  paternal  estate 
went  to  the  two  sons  of  their  sister,  who 
had  married  Mr.  Leybome,  of  Yoikshire. 
These  nephews  were,  Dr.  Leybome,  prin- 
cipal of  Alban-Hall,  in  Oxford;  and  Mr. 
Leybome,  a  merchant  of  the  factory  at 
Lisbon.  Their  sister,  married  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor,  was  mother  to  Mrs.  Willes, 
widow  of  the  learned  judge  Willes.  A 
collateral  branch  of  the  Shippens  settled 
in  Philadelphia ;  one  of  the  females  was 
married  to  Lawrens,  the  president  of  the 
congress,  and  another  to  general  Arnold, 
memorable  for  his  defection  from  the 
cause  he  had  engaged  to  serve,  and  deser- 
tion from  the  army  he  commanded.* 

h,  m 
June  5.    Sun  rises  ....     3  50 
—  sets    ....    8  10 
Hedge-roses  flower  abundantly — for  ex- 
ample, the  Scotch  rose,  white  Dog  rose, 
common  Doe  rose,  apple  bearing   rose, 
downy  leaved  rose,  8cc. 


Sum  6. 

Old  Booksellers,  &c. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  1796,  died  at  Ox- 
foixl,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  Mr.  Daniel 
Prince,  an  eminent  bookseller,  and  during 
many  years  manager  of  the  University 
Press.  In  that  capacity  several  valuable 
publications  passed  under  his  superintend- 
ance.  Those  on  which  he  most  prided 
himself  were  Blackstone's  Magna  Charta, 
1759,'4to;  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  1763, 
fol.  ;  Listeri  Synopsis  Conchylionim, 
17rO,  fol.;  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
4  vols.  4to.,  three  editions,  1770,  &c. 
Kennicot's  Hebrew  Bible,  2  vols.  fol. 
1 776 ;  Ciceronis  Opera,  10  vols.  4to.  1 784 ; 
Bradley's  Observations  and  Tables,printed 
in  1788,  though  not  published  till  1796. 

In  the  same  year,  on  the  eth  of  August, 
the  sister  University,  Cambridge,  lost  a 
bookseller  of  that  town  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  John  Nicholson,  who  died  aged 
sixty-six,  lamented  by  an  unparalleled 
circle  of  friends.  By  unremittmg  atten- 
tion to  business  for  upwards  of  forty-five 
years,  Mr.  Nicholson  acquired  consider- 
able property.  He  was  known  in  the 
University   by  the  name  of  "Maps  or 

•  Noble. 
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Pictures,'*  from  his  coo  a  taut  habil  of 
offering  those  articles  at  the  different 
chambers,  Ue  established  a  very  capital 
circulating  library,  inclucliiig  most  of  ilie 
lecture  booka  read  in  the  TBiversity,  and 
also  many  of  the  best  and  scarce:*!  authors 
in  various  other  branches  of  literature ; 
by  whiclj  meani  the  students  were  assisted 
to  the  most  esteemed  writers  at  a  small 
expense.  He  pri^sented  to  the  University 
a  whole  length  portrait  of  himself,  loaded 
with  books,  which  hangs  in  the  staircase 
of  the  public  library,  and  under  il  a  print 
engraven  from  it. 


To  the  preceding  notice  of  **  old 
Maps*"  of  Cambridge,  may  be  subjoined 
a  memorandum  of  a  person  of  more  literary 
distinction  of  the  same  place*  On  the 
IBth  of  April,  1790,  died  at  his  house  in 
All  Saints  Church,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  M.  Rene  La  Butte,  who  had  taught 
the  French  language  in  that  university 
upwards  of  forty-years,  witb  great  reputa- 
tion. He  was  introduced  tliere  by  Dr. 
Conyers  Middleton,  and  acquired  much 
credit  by  publishing  a  French  Grammar, 
with  an  analysis.  M.  La  Butte  married 
Mrs.  Mary  Groves*  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  possessed  of  a  very  good  estate  near 
Ely,  and  of  money  in  the  funds,  all  ob- 
tained by  his  grentindustry  and  care.  He 
was  a  native  of  Angers,  in  Anjou,  and 
brought  up  a  printer,  in  which  business 
he  excelled.  On  leaving  France,  he 
worked  in  several  respectable  printing 
offices  in  London,  particularly  with  the 
late  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  solely  composed 
Gardiner's  ** Tables  of  Logtirithms/'  He 
went  to  Cambridge  with  the  well-known 
Robert  Walker  (of  Fleet-lane,  or  Old- 
Badey)  and  Thomas  James,  printers,  when 
they  first  set  up  printing  a  weekly  news- 
pajper  in  that  town  ;  and,  to  establish  the 
sale  of  it,  they  printed,  in  8vo.,  Lord 
Clarendons  **  History  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion," and  Boyer*8  **  Histor)'  of  Queen 
Anne,**  with  nea  cuts,  &c.,  which  they 
gave  gratis,  a  sheet  a  week,  in  the  news- 
papers they  distributed.* 


There  are  several  instances,  though  at 
present  tliey  are  not  at  hand  to  be  avail- 
able, of  old  publishers  of  country  news* 
ptpersi  printing  works  and  giving  them 
away  with  their  journals  to  entice  people 


to  read  tlie  news*  One  book,  however, 
pcfUf  me,  will  exemplify  the  fact :  **  A  New 
History  of  England — Manchester,  printed 
by  Joseph  Harrop,  opposite  the  Exchange, 
1 7454/'  At  the  end  of  this  octavo  volume, 
which  consists  of  778  page*,  is  the  fol- 
lowing address : — 

**To  the  PUBLIC.  ^ 

'*The  History  of  England  being  now 
brought  down  to  that  period  which  was 
at  tirst  proposed,  the  Publisher  takes  this 
opportunity  of  returning  his  thanks  to  his 
friends  and  subscribent  for  the  kind  en- 
couragement they  have  given  his  News 
Paper;  and  hopes  that  as  he  has  steadily 
perspvered  in  going  through  with,  and 
giving  gratis^  the  History  of  England,  at 
the  Ex  pence  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred 
Pounds,  they  will  still  continue  their  Sub- 
scription to  his  paper,  which  he  will  spare 
neitner  pains  nor  assiduity  to  render 
worthy  their  perusal. 

Jos*  Uarbop.'' 


From  booksellers  we  have  digressed  to 
newspapers,  and  they  bring  to  recollection 
a  humble  laborer  upon  the  **  public  press," 
Wells  Egelsham,  who  died  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1786,  in  Goldsmith-street,  Gough- 
square,  London,  overwhelmed  with  age» 
infirmities,  and  poverty — a  character  not 
unknown  in  the  regions  of  politics^  porter^ 
and  tobacco,  lie  was  originally  bred  to 
the  profession  of  a  printer,  and  worked  as 
a  compositor,  till  disabled  by  repeated 
attacks  of  the  gout.  For  some  years  he 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Wood  fall,  the  father  of  the  printers  of 
**  The  Public  Advertiser"  and  **  Momtog 
Chronicle,"  to  the  former  of  which  papers 
the  name  of  poor  EgeUham  appeared  for 
some  time  as  the  ostensible  publisher. 
Having  from  nature  a  remarkable  squint^ 
to  obviate  the  reflections  of  others  he 
assumed  the  name  of  **VVinkey;*'  and 
published  a  little  volume  of  humorous 
poetry  in  1769,  under  the  title  of  "  Win- 
key's  VVhims.*^  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  honorable  society  of 
"  Free  and  Easy  Johns.*'  In  1779  he 
wrote  **  A  short  Sketch  of  English  Gram- 
mar,'* 8vo.  There  is  a  small  poem  by  hin 
in  Mr.  Nicliolls*s  **  Anecdotes  of  Mf#j 
Bowyer/*  and  a  great  variety  of  his  fu^ 
tive  nieces  in  almost  all  the  public  pnnti,! 
The  latter  p^rt  of  his  l»fe  was  principalF 
supported  by  the  profits  of  a  very  sma_, 
snuff  and  tobacco  shop,  by  the  collecting 
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^  ptngnphs  for  the  Public  Ad 
ana    by   officiating    occasionally 


Advertiser, 


Poor  Egelshain !  Is  there  nothing  else 
about  Egelsham  ?  No.  But  the  men- 
tion of  him  recalls  a  personaee  with  a 
name  something  like  Egelsham  s — 

Egglenfield. 

Speed,  the  chronicler,  in  his  account  of 
Henry  V.,  tells  us,  that  when  that  king  was 
Prince  of  Wales,  *'  He  came  into  his  father's 
presence  in  a  strange  disguise,  being  in  a 
garment  of  blue  satin,  wrought  full  of 
eylet-holevy  and,  at  every  eylet,  the  needle 
left  hanginff  by  the  silk  it  was  wrought 
wiA"  This  curious  costume  puuled 
flMvn  iMud  bendes  Speed's,  until  Mr.  G. 
S.  Uiwi»  ntidincp  in  Oxford,  found  the 
meaning  of  it  in  die  following  custom, 
obterred  annnally  at  Queen's  College,  on 
the  Feast  of  theCircumcision : — ^The  bursar 
gives  to  every  member  a  needle  and  thread, 
in  remembrance  of  the  founder,  whose 
name  being  EggUsfield  was  thus  falsely 
deduced  from  two  French  words,  Aguille 
Filf  a  needle  and  thread,  according  to  the 
custom  of  former  times,  and  the  doctrine 
of  rebusses.  Egglesfield,  however,  is  pure 
Saxon,  and  not  French.  The  founder  of 
Queen's  College  was  an  Englishman,  bom 
in  Cumberland,  and  confessor  to  a  queen 
of  Dutch  extraction,  daughter  to  the  earl 
of  Hainault  and  Holland.  Mr.  Green 
reasonably  conjectures,  that  prince  Henry 
having  been  a  student  in  that  college,  his 
wearing  of  this  strange  garment  was  pro- 
bably designed  by  him  to  express  his 
academical  character,  the  properest  habit 
he  could  appear  in  before  his  fiaither,  who 
was  greatly  apprehensive  of  some  trouble 
from  nis  son's  active  and  ambitious  temper, 
and  much  afraid  of  his  taking  the  crown 
from  him,  as  he  did  at  last.  The  habit  of 
a  scholar  was  so  very  different  from  that 
of  a  soldier,  in  those  days,  that  nothing 
could  better  allay  the  king's  suspicions 
than  this  silent  declaration  of  attachment 
to  literature,  and  renunciation  of  the 
sword.* 


especially  where  you  may  daily  observe, 
that  a  fever  doth  as  violently  and  long 
hold  him  who  lies  upon  a  bed  of  tissue, 
under  a  covering  of  Tyrian  scarlet,  as  him 
that  lies  upon  a  mattress,  and  hath  no 
covering  but  raggs ;  and  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  scarlet 
robes,  of  golden  embroideries,  jewels,  and 
ropes  of  pearl,  while  we  have  a  coarse 
and  easie  garment  to  keep  away  the  cold. 
And  what  if  you,  lying  cheerfully  and  se- 
renely upon  a  truss  of  clean  straw,  covered 
with  raggs,  should  gravely  instruct  men, 
how  vain  those  are,  who,  with  astonisht 
and  turbulent  minds,  gape  and  thirst  after 
the  trifles  of  magnificence,  not  under- 
standing how' few  and  small  those  things 
are  which  are  requisite  to  an  happy  life  ? 
What,  though  your  house  do  not  shine 
with  silver  and  gold  hatchments;  nor 
3rour  arched  roofs  resound  with  the  mul- 
tiplied echoes  of  loud  music;  nor  your 
walls  be  not  thickly  beset  with  golden 
figures  of  beautiful  youths,  holding  great 
lamps  in  their  extended  arms,  to  give 
light  to  your  nightly  revels  and  sumptu- 
ous banquets  ?  why  yet,  truly,  it  is  not  a 
whit  less  (if  not  much  more)  pleasant  to 
repose  your  wearied  limbs  upon  the 
green  grasse,  to  sit  by  some  clear  and 
purling  stream,  under  the  refreshing  shade 
of  some  well-branched  tree;  especially  in 
the  spring  time,  when  the  heaa  of  every 
plant  is  crowned  with  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant flowers,  the  merry  birds  entertaining 
you  with  the  music  of  their  wild  notes, 
the  fresh  western  winds  continually  fan- 
ning your  cheeks,  and  all  nature  smiling 
upon  you. — Epicurus^  by  Dr.  Charletom^ 
1655. 


Dress. 


Contentment, 


Though  I  have  nothing  here  that  may 
give  me  true  content,  yet  I  will  leame  to 
be  truely  contented  here  with  what  I  have— 
What  care  I,  though  I  have  not  much,  I 
have  as  much  as  I  desire,  if  I  have  as  much 
as  I  want ;  I  have  as  much  ae  Ibe  most,  if 
I  have  as  much  as  I  desire. — A,  Warwiek. 


Beware  that  you  do  not  conceive 

that  the  body  is  made  one  whit  the 
more  strong,  or  healthy,  by  the  glory, 
greatness,    and    treasures  of   monarchy; 

♦  Gents.  Mug. 


June  6. 


h.  m. 
3  49 
8  11 


Sun  rises  .     .     . 

sets    .    .     . 

Foxglove  begins  to  flower. 
Sophora  flowers. 

Moss  rose,  musk    rose,  and  cabbage 
rose  flower. 


GULDEN    LION   AT   HAARLEM. 


The  cariJs  of  I  no  and  hotel  keepers  on 
the  continent  are  frequently  ornamented 
with  views  of  iheir  hosielries;  and  some^ 
especially  of  honses  in  the  low  countries, 
are  curious  as  memorisbls  of  the  townS) 
and  the  style  of  the  edifices.  One  of  these 
engraved  cards  imports,  by  its  inscrip- 
tion, that  *'  F.  D.  Godthart  keeps  the 
Hotel  of  the  Golden  Lion,  at  Haarlem^ 
Zylstraat,  W.5.  No,  752.-^  It  bears  the  re* 
presentation  inserted  above,  and  it  is  pre- 
served in  this  manner  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  old  gable-style  of  building  which 
prevails  in  that  celebrated  town,  as  it  did 
formerly,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  England. 
Some  of  this  architecture  is  extremely 
picturesque,  and  very  well  shown  in  llade- 
niaker*s  Vi«ws  in  Holland,  which  were 
dmwD  and  etched  on  the  spot,  fn  the 
preceding  sketch,  the  cloud  on  the  house 
to  the  right  is  a  tree,  cut  with  Dutch 
formality.  Remains  of  such  tasteless 
specimens  of  folia^  exist  about  some  of  the 
lew  old  public  tea-gardens  still  near  Tx>n- 
don.  But  tbi*  is  not  exclusively  a  Dutch 
fashion  ;  it  lingers  in  Holland,  because 
its  inhabitants  are  the  last  to  adopt  novel- 
ties, h  must  he  remembered*  though,  that  a 
set  of  etchings  by  a  Dutchman*  Waterloo, 


affords  exquisite  forest  scenery,  execateJl 
by  him  from  trees  in  the  wood  of  ih#J 
palace  at  the  Hague,  which  are  still  livings* 
and  are  so  well  preserved  in  their  natural  | 
forms  as  to  be  yet  distinguished  as  the 
originals  of  that  artist,  who  died  more 
than  a  century  ago. 

Of  Haarlem  there  are  manifold  accounts^ 
and  descriptions,  of  ready  access.      Its 
tulips  are  known  in  every  part  of  Europe^SI 
and  although  the  rage  for  flowers,  whicimp 
once    proved    so   destructive  among  the 
respectable    families    of    Haarlem,    and 
which  furnished  the  inimitable  La  Bniyfert   i^ 
with    one  of  his  characters,   has  almoscS 
subsided,  yet  fifty,  or  even  one  hundred    ■ 
dorins,   are   no  uncommon   price    for   a 
single   bulb   of   some   rare   variety.     In 
former  times  one  root  was  sold  for  nior« 
than    10,000  florins;   and  the  aggregftle 
sum  produced  by  the  sale  of  120  tulips 
was  90,000  florins,  or  £6,750.» 


At  this  time  Haarlem  is  never  visited 
by  musical  travellers,  withou I  paying  their 
respects  to  iis  nuhle  instrument — 


am. 
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The  IIaaelem  Organ. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Haarlem  is  celebrated  for  possessing  the 
largest  church  in  Holland,  and  the  nnest 
oivan  in  Europe.  At  Amsterdam,  and 
omer  places,  there  are  also  stupendous 
oigansy  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rotterdam 
bare  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  in  building  one  to  rival  that  of  Haar- 
lem ;  for,  although  the  Rotterdam  organ 
has  been  already  long  in  use,  it  was  not 
ahogMber  finished  when  I  was  there  in 
18^.  It  is  certunly  a  fine  instrument, 
aod  tlm  boast  that  its  reed-stops  are 
smMrflian  the  other's;  but,  without  even 
sdiaJHingthislo  be  the  case,  it  is  no  more 
to  hm  coamred  to  the  Haarlem  organ,  in 
poiiVy  *  uan  I  to  Hercules.''* 

TW.ifellowing  translation  of  a  printed 
HalHMat  nspmng  the  ^  Haarlem  organ, 
lecitifid  from  the  oiganist,  may  afford 
tome  idea  of  its  capabilities : — the  mea- 
torements  are,  I  believe,  in  French  feet ; 
and  many  of  ihe  terms  I  must  leave  as  in 
the  original : — 
Di^Hmtion  of  the  RtgitterSf  or  Vokett  in 

iik  Great  Organ  at  Haarlem. 

In  the  Great  Manuel. 

I.  PjwtsBt 16  feet 

1  BmMoii 16  feet 

3w  Octave 8  feet 

4.  Viol  de  Oamba 8  feet 

6.  Roer-Flait 8  feet 

&  Octave 4  feet 

7.  Geins^Hooni 4  feet 

8.  Roer-Qoiat 6  feet 

9.  Qaint 3  feet 

10.  Tertian 2  fort 

U.  Mixture    .     .     .     .     6  .  8  .  to  \0/ort 

It  Wovt-Fluit 2  feet 

I9l  TmMpat       .......  16  feet 

14.  Tkampet 8  feet 

l^  Trampet 14  feet 

l^.  Haat-Bob 8  feet 

In  the  Upper  Manuel. 

1.  Prcstaat 8  feet 

i,  QwnUdena 16  feet 

8.  Qoiatadcaa 8  feet 

1  BaaiwPjp 8  feet 

6.  Octave 4  feet 

d  Flag-Flait 4  feet 

7.  NaaMt 3  feet 

I.  Nacht^Hoom 2  feet 

9.  Flageolet l^feet 

10.  Sexqnialter 2fori 

11.  Bcbo  Comet 4/br( 

IS.  Mixtare 4  .  to  .  .  6/hri 

15.  Schalmey 8  feet 

14.  Dalcian 8  feet 

16.  Vox  Haaiana 8  feet 


In  the  Positive. 

1.  Prettant 8  feet 

2.  HoUFluit 8  feet 

3.  Qaintadena 8  feet 

4.  Octave 4  feet 

5.  Flute 4leet 

6.  Speel-FIuit 3  feet 

7.  Sexqnialter      .     .     .     2.3.  to  4/orf 

8.  Super-OcUve 2  feet 

9.  Scherp 6  .  to  .  8/orl 

10.  Comet 4  fort 

11.  Carillon 2fart 

12.  Fagotte 16ffiet 

13.  Trumpet 8  feet 

14.  Regaal 8  feet 

In  the  Pedal. 

1.  Principal 32  ft. 

2.  PresUnt       .......  16  feet 

3.  Subbase 16  feet 

4.  Roer-Quint 12  feet 

5.  Hol-Fluit 8(eet 

6.  OcUve 8  feet 

7.  Quint-Prestant 6  feet 

8.  Octave 4  feet 

9.  Ruiach-Quint    ......  3  feet 

10.  Hol-Flttit 2  feet 

11.  Bassoon 32feet 

12.  Bassoon 16feet 

13.  Trumpet .     .     , 8  feet 

14.  TVumpet 4  feet 

15.  Cincq •     .  2  feet 

Sixty  voices  in  all.  four  separations,  two 
tremblans.  two  accouplemens.  twelve  bellows^ 
and  nearly  5000  pipes. 

The  principal  has  thirty- two  feet  of  depth 
or  measurement.  The  exact  length  of  the 
greatest  pipe,  or  of  the  deepest  tone,  is  thirty* 
eight  feet,  and  fifteen  inches  diameter. 

The  bellowp  are  each  nine  feet  long  by 
five  broad. 

The  height  of  the  interior  of  the  church  is 
111,  its  breadth  173.  and  its  depth  391  feet ; 
the  organ  itself  has  103  feet  of  height,  com* 
mencing  from  the  ground,  and  fifty  breadth, 
and  had  Cor  maker  Christian  Muller.  in  1738. 
J.  P.  SCHDMANlf. 
Orfanitt, 
Jaooh^jnetiraat,  W.  5.  No.  83. 

The  established  form  of  religion  in 
Holland  being  simple,  like  the  Presbyte- 
rian in  Scotland,  the  orgaus  only  accom- 
pany the  singing  of  psalms  during  the 
regular  service;  travellers,  therefore, 
usually  engage  the  organist  to  play  on 

Surpose.  The  charge  made  for  this  at 
[aarlem  is  equivalent  to  twenty  shillings 
sterling ;  out  of  which  the  organist  pays 
all  the  attendants,  including  the  bellows- 
blowers,  of  whom,  it  is  said,  three  are 
required. 


We  announced  our  intetition  to  hear  a 
fipecial  per  forma  nee,  ami  the  arraogements 
were  extremely  well  managed  for  giving 
etfect  lo  our  entrance.  Just  at  the  instiinl 
that  the  mind  was  rivetted  by  the  first 
glance  of  the  lofty  columns,  and  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  churchj  rendered  more 
lofty  and  vast  m  appearance  by  the  obiicu-  , 
rity  of  the  dusk,  and  the  glimmer  of  tt 
few  tapers,  a  slroug^  but  a  most  harmo- 
nious chord  from  the  magui^cent  instru- 
ment rolled  upon  our  ears,  and,  as  we 
gradually  stepped  forward,  the  air  was 
^lled  with  the  sublime  strains  of  Handefs 
Hallelujah  Chorus.  The  sensations  of 
the  moment  are  not  to  be  described ;  for 
the  full  grandeur  of  the  sound — the  other- 
wise breathless  stillness  of  ttie  scene— 
the  mellowed  lints  of  the  dc^clining  twilight 
— and,  perhaps,  the  more  ready  disposi- 
tion to  nervous  excitement,  from  the 
agitation  and  fatigues  of  previous  travel- 
ling, almost  overpowered  me ;  and  one  of 
my  companions  afterwardsj  described  him- 
self lo  have  been  so  peculiarly  affected, 
that,  to  use  a  common  expression,  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  **  standing  on 
his  head  or  his  heels/'  A  storm  and  a 
battle-pieee  seem  always  to  be  given  in 
these  exhibitions;  the  former  was  the 
composition  of  the  organist  himself,  and 
may  be  suppO!!«ed,,  therefore^  well  suited 
for  displaying  the  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
strument. 1  have  already  mentioned  its 
superiority  in  power  over  the  Roilerdam 
organ,  which,  noble  as  it  is,  might  be 
denominated  in  comparison,  by  the  phrase 
of  the  Scotch  covenanter,  a  mere  **  kest 
fu'  o*  whistles.'^  We  had  been  surprised 
at  Rotterdam  by  the  fine  imitation  of 
distant  thtioder.  At  Haarlem  the  imita* 
tion  of  thunder  at  a  distance  was  equally 
natural ;  but  we  fdt  the  storm  gradually 
coming  nearer  an^  nearer,  until  the  rattling 
peals  literally  shook  the  place  around  us, 
and  we  re  tru  1  y  a  wf u  L  Even  rh  b ,  w  e  u  n  d  er- 
stood,  did  not  acquaint  us  with  the  full 
power  of  the  instrument,  which  is  said  to 
be  never  exerted  lo  the  utmost,  for  fear  of 
shatlermg  the  roof  or  walls  of  the  church. 
The  battle  also  presented  opportunities 
for  splendid  varieties  of  sound, — depict- 
ing to  the  ear  all  the  **  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance,  of  glorious  war,'  from  the 
"  shrill  sound  of  the  ear-piercing  fife,"  to 
the  din  of  those  •'  mortal  engines,  whose 
rtide  throats  the  immortal  Jove's  dread 
thunders  counterfeit."  Neither  are  softer 
strains  wanting;  for  the  immense combin- 
alion  of  pipes  and  Mops  admits  of  ihe 


pathetic  and  gentle,  as  expressively  as  the 
grand  and  lofty.     The  vojr  hum f ma  is  pe- 
culiarly fine,  at  times  suggesting  the  iaea 
of  a  heavenly  choir  of  aneels  hyaining  i 
their  anthems  in  unison  with  terrealriaiJ 
music.     **  Luther's   hymn,'*  and    variouij 
oiher   pieces^  were   likewise    performed^J 
and  it   was  considerably  above  an  hour! 
before  there  seemed  any  intention  of  giving  j 
over;  nor  could  I  have  wished  it  a  rao 
ment   shorter.     During  our  stay  we  salj 
or  walked  about,  to  try  the  efleci  in  diffei^l 
en  I  parts  ;  sometimes  going  into  the  pew  s^  | 
which  extend  through  about  one  half 
the  church,  raised  a  few  steps  from  il 
floor,  and  at  others  penetrating  into  i 
corners,  or  pacmg  about  tlie  roomy  i 
"in  meditation  rapt." 

Afterwards,  we  were  invited  lo  examinel 
the   mechanism  of   the  instrument,   and 
found  the  organist  wiping  ihe  drops  fro 
his  brow  after  his  exertions ;  for  it  requir 
great  bodily  strength,  both  of  the  hands j 
and  feet^  to  make  such  a  powerful  orgaml 
*^  discourse  most  eloc|uent  music,  from  iu 
lowest  note  to  the  top  of  its  compass/*- 
I  observed  a  motto  painted  above  the  keysg^ 
Non  nisi  motu  cano^  "  I  do  not  sing  with- 
out a  motive,"  allusive,  no  doubt,  to  thsl 
preparation  necessary  for  ihe  performance;  1 
but  I  thought  this  might  have  been  trao»*| 
lated,    with    reference    to     our    twenty  j 
shillings,  "  I  do  not  sing  fur  nothing  T* 


Musical  Waoeb* 
[For  tho  Yewf  Book.] 

We  never  were  a  musical  nation,  yi 
iti  days  gone  by,  when  the  late  king^l 
George  UL,  was  wont  lo  be  present  af 
the  ancient  concerts,  and  in  the  lime 
Harrison,  Bartleman,  and  ihe  Knyvetis, 
real  lover  of  music  was  gratified  by  ihmi 
dulcet  strains  from  Handel,  Mozart^ 
Ha  yon,  he,  performed  with  a  soul- 
stirring  eloquence.  But  now,  alas,  all 
idea  of  pathos,  or  harmony,  seetni  atv] 
solved  in  one  grand  leading  desii 
which  appears  lo  have  taken  posaession' 
of  every  performer,  from  Mori  and  hii 
viobn,  down  to  the  boarding  school  mist 
who  has  just  commenced  her  first  **  Piano 
Divertimento,"  the  alpha  and  omegi 
upon  their  respective  instruments — a  da 


*  The  card  of  the  Gol<I<^n  lion  at  HaailiraiJ 
wu  likrwisc  obtigiagty  commooicaMd  Uy  W,^ 
G.  fnr  iht:  engraving. 
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sire  to  astound  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
execution.  This  disease  has  not  confined 
itself  to  instrumental^  for,  unfortunately, 
oar  vocal  performers  are  bitten  ^ith  the 
■elf  same  mania. 

Some  two  or  three  seasons  back,  when 
^  Figaro  *'  was  adapted  to  the  English 
stage,  it  created  a  sort  of  rivalry  between 
the  different  bands,  especially  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  overture.  I  heard  the 
5 dm  adjudged  to  the  band  of  the  Opera 
ouse,  not  from  the  superior  skill  or 
expression  with  which  they  executed  it, 
but  tliat  they  could  gel  through  it  in 
several  seconds  less  than  either  of  the 
other  biwds.  Shade  of  Mozart  I  to  ap- 
preciate the  performance  of  thy  divine 
compositions — as  they  would  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  race  horse — ^by  speed  ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  musical 
eia  will  shortly  commence  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  '<  votaries  of  Apollo''  will  in 
future  study  music  for  the  sake  of  the 
*^  heavenly  maid.''  As  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion may  be  considered  to  have  reached 
its  climax,  assuredly  no  new  candidate 
for  fiime  will  think  of  attempting  to  out- 
vie the  feat  that  was  performed  just  three 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Scarborough,  the  organist  of  Spald- 
ing, betted  that  he  would  strike  One 
.  Million  of  notes  on  the  piano  in  the  space 
of  twelve  hours.  This  singular  wager 
was  decided  on  the  4th  of  June  1828. 

Mr.  S.  took  a  compass  of  three  octaves, 
ascending  and  descending  the  different 
scales,  and  struck — 

109,296  notes  in  the  1st  hour. 
125,928  2nd 

121,176  3rd 

121,176  4th 

125,136  5th 

125,136  6th 

127,512  7th 

127,512  8th 

47,520  20  minutes. 


Making  1,030,392  notes  in  eight  hours 
and  twenty  minutes,  which,  with  the 
periods  of  rest,  amounted  to  eleven  hours 
and  forty-five  minutes. 

Henry  Brandon. 
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Caimes,  Esq.,  by  Margaret,  daughtet  of 
Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Pennycuick,bart.  He 
was  bom  October  24,  1681,  and  placed 
under  Sir  John  Medina.  From  London 
he  travelled  to  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Smyrna,  whence  he  returned  to  London, 
and  afterwards  to  Scotland,  under  the 
patronage  of  General  John  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  that  king- 
dom. Having  remained  there  two  or  three 
years,  he  again  visited  London,  where  he 
was  greatly  esteemed.  His  father  was  an 
advocate,  who  intended  him  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law ;  but  he  quitted  it  for 
his  favorite  art,  to  which  he  united  the 
sister  arts  of  poetry  and  music;  and 
became,  with  ardour,  the  muses'  friend. 
Aikman  brought  Allan  Ramsay  into  no- 
tice in  Edinburgh,  and  James  Thomson 
in  London ;  introducing  the  latter  not 
only  to  the  first  wits  in  England,  but  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  There  was  also  a 
particular  friendship  between  Aikman  and 
domerville.  His  health  declining,  he  was 
advised  to  return  to  Scotland ;  but  died 
in  Leicester  Fields,  when  only  forty-nine. 
His  only  son,  John,  died  on  the  14th  of 
January  preceding.  Their  remains  were 
taken  to  the  Grey  Friars'  cemetery  in 
Edinburgh,  and  buried  in  the  same  grave ; 
Mallet  wrote  upon  them  this 

Epitaph. 
Dear  to  the  good  and  wise,  dispraU'dby  none. 
Here  sleep  in  peace,  the  father  and  the  son  ; 
By  virtue,  as  by  nature,  close  allied. 
The  painter's  genius,  but  without  the  pride  : 
Worth  unambitious,  wit  afraid  to  shine  ; 
Honor's  clear  light,  and  friendship's  ^warmth 

divine. 
The  son,  fair  rising,  knew  too  short  a  date  ; 
But  Oh  I  how  more  severe  the  parent's  fate  ! 
He  saw  him  torn  untimely  from  his  side. 
Felt  all  a  father's  anguish — wept  and  died. 

Allan  Ramsay  testified  his  grateful  recol- 
lection of  his  friend  Aikman  by  affectionate 
verses  to  his  memory.* 


Ou  the  7th  of  June,  1741,  died  William 
i^unan,  an  artist  of  eminence.  He  was 
tbe  only  son    of  William    Aikman,  of 


Vandyck's  Method  of  Painting. 

Jabac,  an  eminent  French  connoisseur, 
was  so  intimate  with  Vandyck  that  he 
painted  Jabac's  portrait  three  times  con 
amore,  and  confidentially  communicated  to 
him  his  method  of  painting.  Jabac  was 
observing  to  him  how  little  time  he  be- 
stowed on  his  portraits;  Vandyck  an- 
swered that,  at  first,  he  worked  hard,  and 

•  Noble. 


I 


toolt  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  acquire  a 
reputJition,  and  with  a  swift  band,  against 
Ihe  lime  that  lie  should  work   **  for  his 
kitchen,'*     X'anclyck's  general  habit  was 
this  : — he  appointed  the  day  and  hour  for 
ihe  person's  sittings  and  worked  not  above 
an  hour  upon  any  portrait,  either  m  nab- 
bing in,  or  finishing:  so  that  as  soon  as 
his  clock  informed  him  that  his  hour  was 
past,  he  ro»e  up  and  made  a  bow  to  the 
sitter,  to  signify  that  he  had  finished  ;  and 
I  hen  appointed  another    hour,   on    some 
other  day;    whereupon   Ins    servant    ap- 
peared with  a  fresh   pallet  and  pencils, 
whilst  he   was   receiving    auottier  sitter, 
whose  hour    had    been    appointed*      By 
this  method,  he  commamietl  expedition. 
After  havnig  h^htly  dead -colored  the  face, 
he  put  the  siller  into  some  attitude  which 
he  hsid  before  cotitrived ;   and  on   grey 
paper,  with  white  and  black  crayons,  he 
sketched  the  attitude  ami  drapery,  which 
he  designed  in  a  grand  manner  and  ex- 
quisite  taste.      Af^er   this,    be  ^ve  the 
tfrawintr  to    the    skilful   people    he   had 
about  him,  to  paint  after  the  sitter's  own 
clothes,    whichj    at   Vandycks    request^ 
^ere  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose.    When 
his  assistants  had  copied  these  draperies, 
he  went  over  I  hat   part   of  the   picture 
again ^  and  thus  by  a  shortened  process, 
lie  displayed  all  that  art  and  truth  which 
we  at  this  day  admire  in  them,     lie  kept 
persons  in  his  house  of  both  sexes,  from 
whom  he  } tainted  the  hauds^  and  he  cut- 
tirated  a  friendship  with  the  ladies  who 
had  the  most  beautiful,  to  allow  bim  to 
copy  thera»      He  was  thus  enabled  to  de- 
lineate them,  with  a  surprising  delicacy 
and  admirable  coloring.      He   very   fre- 
quently used  a  brown  color,  composed  of 
prepared  peach  stones,  as  a  glazing  for 
the  hair,  8ec.     He  had  not  remitted  his 
practice  of  paioiingj  till  a  few  days  be* 
&re  his  death.* 


According  to  Mr.  Nortbcote,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  said  of  Gainsbotough,  that  he 
copied  Vandyck  so  exquisitely,  that  at  a 
certam  distance,  he  could  not  distinguish 
the  copy  from  the  original ;  nor  the  dif- 
ference  between  them* 


h.  m. 

June  7,    Sun  rises  .     ,     .     .     3  48 

sets     ....     8  12 

Monkey  flower,  and  Lanceolate  thistle, 
flower. 

•    Wftlpole, 
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Riding  of  Lanark  MARcmrs. 

This  ceremony  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
and  mtiat  be  performed  annually  on  the 
day  following  the  last  Wednesday  of 
May,  old  style ;  consequently  it  takes 
place  early  in  June. 

The  morning  is  ushered  in  by  boys  as- 
sembling in  crowds,    and   patrolhng  the 
streets.      Their   first  care   is  to  procur 
the  clerk  and  ir^asurerofthe  burgh,  whos 
presence    cannot     be     dispensed 
These  being  got,  the  procession  nio^ 
to  ilie  sound  of  drum  and  fife.     At  i 
the  marches,  where  the  Mouse  separateij 
the  burgh  lands  from  those  of  Lock  hart  oil 
Lee,  a  pit  stone  is  pointed  out,  stand myi 
in  the  middltd  of  a  gentle  pool.     This  ii] 
the  ducking  hole.     Such  as,  for  the  first^ 
time,  have  enrolled  themselves  under  tlieJ 
banners  of  the  procession,  must  wade  io^l 
and  grope  for  the  stone,  during  which  act] 
they  are  tumbled  over  and  ducked,  to  xYm] 
no  small  satisfaction    of  the   spectators* 
There  is  no  distinction  of  rank — were  the^ 
greatest  potentate  to  appear,    he  would  ^ 
share  the  fate  of  the  most  humble  plebeian./ 
As  soon  as  the  novices  are  immersed,  the  ] 
whole  then  move  off  to  the  woods  of  Jer- 
viswood  and  C leghorn,  and  cut  down — 
not  small  twigs,   but   stately  boughs    oii 
birch,  with  which  they  return,  and  marcb{ 
through  the  principid  streets  in  regular  ^ 
procession,  to  the  sound  of  music.     Tb#i 
proprietors  of  these  lands  have  at  dtfficrenl^ 
times  attempted  to  prevent  the  destroying  * 
of  their  trees,   but  in  vain.     The  numl^r  I 
of  men  and  boys  in  the  procession  may  b#  ' 
estimated  at  400.     Tlie  effect  is  peculiarly 
grand,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  1 
moving  forest,  ' 

The  procession  being  ended,  the  most 
celebratad  vocalists  of  the  cavalcade  form 
themselves  into  a  circle  at  the  cross^  and 
sing  the  popular  song  of  **  Scots  wha  hae 
wi'  Wallace  bled."  This  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  of  modem  introduction^  and  i| 
owes  its  origin  to  the  placing  of  the  statue 
of  the  great  Scottish  hero  in  the  east  front 
of  the  church  only  a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  early  pait  of  the  day»  the  Council 
and  seat  of  Deacons  a^^sembleat  the  house 
of  the  comet  or  standard-hearer,  where 
they  are  very  copiously  regaled.  They 
then  proceed  with  the  standard  to  the 
house  of  him  who  is  ajipointed  keeper  for 
the  ensuing  year>  It  is  kept  by  the  bur- 
gesses and  trades  alternately.     This  standi 
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ard  was  taken  hj  Admiral  Lockhart  Ross 
of  the  Tartar,  and  by  him  presented  to 
the  bur^.  The  rude  hand  of  time  has 
DOW  reduced  it  to  a  rag.  At  noon,  the 
town  drummer,  on  horseback,  with  his 
spiritrstirring  taiUara,  appears,  which  is 
tbe  signal  for  congregating  the  equestrians 
who  are  to  join  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council  in  riding  the  land-marches. 

A  public  instrument  was  taken  in  the 
year  1775,  upon  the  9th  of  June,  in  pre- 
sence of  John  Wilson,  notary  public,  and 
witnesses,  wherein*  die  Lord  Provost, 
Bailies,  Council  and  Community  of  said 
buig^  did,  for  performance  of  the  ancient 
yearly  custom,  and  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  of  their  burgh, 
in  riding  of  their  marches,  and  bounding 
of  their  common  lands,  which  appertain 
to  the  said  burgh,  pass  upon  ioot  and 
horse-back  to  the  marches  after  sueci6ed, 
for  the  common  weal  of  the  saia  burgh, 
and  to  make  their  marches  known  to  all 
neighbours  adjacent  thereto—*'  In  the 
first  place,  beginninp^  at  the  foot  of  the 
bum  at  Lockhart  bridge,  on  the  water  of 
Mouse,  and  passing  therefrom,  north-east, 
to  the  new  march  stone  at  the  hedge  at 
the  New  Mains  burn,  at  the  foot  of  the 
brae,  where  the  said  burn  begins  to  run 
towards  the  water  of  Mouse,  from  thence 
to  the  new  march- stone  on  the  hedge  in 
the  park  opposite  to  the  wood,  and  from 
thence  passing  southwards  to  the  new 
march-stone  on  said  hedge,  about  twenty 
five  clue's  distant  from  tlie  former ;  from 
thence  passing  north  east  to  the  new  march- 
stone,  close  to  the  inside  of  tbe  dyke,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  entry  to  Jer  vis  wood 
house,  at  the  place  where  the  old  stone 
dyke,  now  demolished,  ended,  which 
formerly  was  accounted  the  march ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  march-stone  on  the 
north  side  of  the  King's  high-street,  at 
Leitchford ;  from  thence  to  the  gate  at 
said  foord,  and  up  the  water  of  Mouse, 
while  unto  the  patn  that  passed  from  the 
said  mid -water  to  the  meadow  burn  pass- 
ing south,  passing  south  up  the  march- 
dyke  of  the  hill,  and  march-stone  there, 
south-east  the  gate  to  the  march-stone  on 
the  neuk  of  the  dyke  at  Mouse  bridge, 
passing  south-east  the  gate  in  the  mid  fold, 
from  thence  passing  to  the  Balgreen,  to  a 
march-stone  on  the  common  gate,  and 
from  that  place,  passing  the  gate  and 
inarch  dyke  southeastward,  to  the  east 
dyke  to  the  Stack-hill,  thro'  the  little  moss 
to  the  common  gate  that  passes  to  Raven- 
slruther,  and  then  passing  the  yett  of 


Ravenstruther,  passing  down  that  dyke 
totthe  river  at  Cobblehaugh,  passing  west 
the  dyke  to  the  new  march-stone  on  the 
Hardstonlaw,  and  then  passing  west  the 
gate  to  the  old  Pine-fold,  and  then  passing 
to  the  east  end  of  the  Longloch,  and  pass- 
ing west  therefrom  the  south  gate  to  the 
march-stone  besouth  the  Rood  of  Cron, 
and  from  that  stone  even  thro'  the  moss  to 
Braxmoss — ^within  which  bounds,  the  haill 
common  lands,  mosses  and  muirs,  apper> 
tain  to  the  burgh  of  Lanark,  and  innabi- 
tants  thereof,  and  have  been  yearly  bound-' 
ed  and  ridden  by  the  Provost,  Bailies, 
Council,  and  Community  of  the  said 
burgh,  past  memory  of  man,  without  stop 
or  impediment  whatever,  as  divers  and 
sundry  instruments  taken  thereon  purport. 
Like  as  the  present  day  and  year,  the 
Provost,  Bailies,  Council,  and  Com- 
munity of  the  said  burgh  have  ridden 
said  marches,  and  caused  their  officers  in 
our  Sovereign  Lord's  name  and  authority, 
fence  and  arrest  all  fewell,  fail,  peats  and 
divotes,  which  are  casten  withm  said 
bounds  by  an  unfree  or  out-townsman,  that 
none  remove  the  same  oft  the  grounds 
whereon  they  lye,  but  that  the  same  re- 
main under  sure  arrestment  at  their  in- 
stance, ay  and  while  they  be  made  fourth- 
coming  as  law  will,  whereupon  and  upon 
all  and  sundry  the  premises,  the  treasurer 
of  the  said  burgh,  in  their  name  and  upon 
their  behalf,  asked  and  took  instruments 
one  or  more  needful,  in  the  hands  of  me, 
John  Wilson,  notary  public  subscribing. 
These  things  were  done  respectively  and 
successively  at  every  marcn-stone,  and 
publicly  at  the  mercate  cross  of  Lanark, 
between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning 
and  three  in  the  afternoon,  before  and  in 
presence  of—"  &c. 

Having  finished  their  rounds,  the  whole 
assemble  on  the  race  ground  in  the  moor, 
where  a  race  is  run  for  a  pair  of  spurs^ 
— No  horse  is  allowed  to  start  except  ii 
belong  to  a  burgess^  and  has  been  pre^ 
viuusly  carted.  The  bells  are  rung  in  the 
morning  during  the  procession  of  the 
birches,  and  at  noon,  while  the  ceremony 
of  riding  the  marches  is  performing.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Magistrates  and  Council 
dine  in  the  County  Ilall,  in  company 
with  a  number  of  the  Burgesses  and 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  tha 
whole  day  is  one  of  high  festivity.  The 
corporations  hold  their  annual  meetings, 
and  no  public  business  of  any  kind  i» 
done,  ^fo  weather,  however  tempestuous, 
can  hinder  the  observance  of  the  ceremony 
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— viilnesses  make  oath  ilmt  the  march- 
stoQcs  are  standin^r  in  the  same  siiuution 
they  left  them  "  i'ann^e  pasM-e ;"  and 
their  dectarauon  is  transmuted  to  the 
crown,  ♦ 


h. 
June  8.    Sun  rises  .     *     .     .     3 
—  sets    ....     8 
Peach ►  leaved  bell  flower  blows. 
Bastard  fla^  Buwers. 
Sword  lilies  become  common. 
Strawberries  tlower  abundantly. 
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Unite  9. 

After  the  riding  of  tbe  Lanark  Marches 
yesterday,  this  day  may  be  dedicated  to 
an  acquaintance  with  a  few  disiinguished 
Scottish  personages — 

Old  Loans  of  Session. 

In  the  very  interesting  "Traditions  of 
Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Chambers,**  which 
largely  assist  the  historian,  and  illustrate 
the  manners  of  by- gone  days,  there  are 
very  curious  anecdotes  of  remarkabli^  per- 
son! and  incidents. — 

Lord  Covmgtnn  (Alexander  Lock  hart, 
esq.),  was  appointed  to  the  bench  in 
1774  and  died  in  1782*  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  time.  Mr, 
Lockharl  and  Mr.  Ferg^usson  (after- 
wards Lonl  Pilfonr)  had  aUays  been 
rivals,  in  their  profession  at  the  bar, 
and  were  usually  pitted  against  each 
i>ther  as  advocates  in  important  cases. 
In  only  one  thing  did  they  ever  agree, 
and  that  was  tlie  Jacnbitism  which  af- 
fected them  in  counnon*  After  the  Re- 
bellion of  1745  was  finally  suppressed, 
many  violently  unjiij^t,  as  well  as  bloody 
measures,  were  resorted  to,  at  Carlisle,  in 
the  disposal  of  the  prisoners,  about  seventy 
of  whom  came  te»  a  burbarotis  death. 
Messrs  Lockhart  and  Fergusson,  indig- 
nant at  the  treatment  of  the  poor  Higli^ 
landersi  resolved  upon  a  course  by  which 
Ihey  were  able  to  save  many  lives.  They 
set  out  for  Carlisle,  and,  offering  their 
services,  were  gladly  accepted  as  counsel 
by  the  unfortunate  persons  whose  trials 
were  yet  to  happen.  These  gentlemen 
arrang^ed  with  each  other  that  Lockhart 
should  examine  evidence,  while  Fergnsson 
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pleaded  and  addressed  the  Jury  ; — Each 
exerted  hi!^  abilities  ni  Ins  respective 
dunes  with  ihe  sreatest  solicitude,  but 
wah  very  Utile  effect .  The  jurors  of  Car- 
lisle had  been  so  frightened  by  the  High- 
land army,  that  they  thought  every  llting 
in  tlie  shape  or  hue  of  tartan  a  certain 

firoof  of  guilt.  They  discriminated  so 
ittle  between  one  alleged  criminal  and 
another,  that  the  victims  of  a  sinking  cause 
might  have  been  just  as  fairly  and  much 
more  conveniently  tried  by  wholesale,  or 
in  companies.  At  *  length  one  of  the 
Scottish  Advocates  devised  an  expedient 
which  had  a  better  effect  than  all  rhe  elo- 
quence he  had  expended.  He  directed 
his  man-servant  to  dress  himself  in  some 
tartan  habiliments,  to  skulk  about  for  a 
short  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  and  then  pennit  himself  to  be  taken. 
The  man  did  so,  and  was  soon  brought 
into  court,  and  accused  of  the  crime  of 
high- treason,  and  would  have  been  con- 
demned to  death,  had  not  his  master  stood 
up,  claimed  him  as  his  servant,  and 
proved,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  supposed 
criminal  had  been  in  immediate  attend* 
ance  upon  him  during  the  whole  time  of 
Ihe  Rebellion.  This  staggered  the  jury, 
and,  with  a  little  ampliBc'itioQ  from  the 
young  Advocate,  served  to  make  them 
more  cautions  afterwards  in  tlie  delivery 
of  their  important  fiat. — Lockhart  (Lord 
Covington)  was  held  in  such  estimation 
as  an  advocate,  that  the  late  Lord  New- 
ton»  when  at  the  bar,  wore  Lockhart *s 
gown  tilt  it  was  in  tatters,  and  at  last  had 
a  new  one  made,  with  a  fragment  of  the 
neck  of  the  original  sewed  into  it,  where- 
by he  could  si  ill  make  it  his  boast  that 
he  wore  '*  Covington's  Gown/* 


Ix>rd  Pit  four,  who  died  in  1777,  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  bench  in  1764  to  the 
late  Earl  Mansfield,  whose  othcial  duty 
it  was  to  inform  his  majesty  of  the  ra- 
cancy,  and  who  had  influence  in  supply* 
ing  it.  The  news  of  the  vacancy  reached 
Lord  Mansfield,  while  attending  a  levee 
at  St.  James\  and,  instantly  bethinking 
himself  of  his  friend  Fergusson,  he  spoke  in 
his  favor  to  the  king,  and  m  addition  to 
hts  own  recommendation  brought  for- 
ward the  Duke  of  Ar^^ll,  whom,  strange 
to  say,  he  caused  to  testify  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  Jacobite  barrister,  by  putting  the 
question  to  him  in  so  direct  and  con^dent 
a  manner  that  his  grace,  out   of  polite* 
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n«8S,  could  DOt  help  bowing.  This,  of 
course,  was  taken  as  sufficient  assurance 
by  his  majesty,  who  could  not  doubt  the 
attestation  of  so  attached  and  so  whiggish 
a  nobleman.  Fergusson  had  just  as  great 
expectations  of  becoming  the  Lama  of 
Thibet  as  of  being  made  a  senator  of 
the  College  of  Justice.  Lord  Pitfour 
always  wore  his  hat  on  the  bench  on  ac- 
count of  his  sore  eyes. 


Lord  Monboddo  (James  Burnet,  Esq.), 
appointed  a  lord  of  session  1767,  died  in 
1799.  He  once  embroiled  himself  in  a 
law-plea  respecting  a  horse  which  be- 
longed to  himself.  His  lordship  had 
committed  the  animai,  when  sick,  to  the 
charge  of  a  farrier,  with  directions  for  the 
administration  of  a  certain  medicine.  The 
farrier  gave  the  medicine,  but  went  be- 
yond his  commission,  in  so  far  as  he  mixed 
it  in  a  liberal  menstnum  of  treacle,  in 
order  to  make  it  palatable.  The  horse 
dying  next  morning,  Lord  Monboddo 
raised  a  prosecution  for  its  value,  and  ac- 
tually pleaded  his  own  cause  at  the  bar. 
.  He  lost  it,  however,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
so  enraged  in  consequence  at  his  brother 
judges,  that  he  never  afterwards  sat  with 
them  upon  the  bench,  but  underneath, 
amongst  the  clerks.  The  report  of  this 
case  is  exceedingly  amusing,  on  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  lloman  law 
quoted  by  the  judges,  and  the  strange 
circumstances  under  which  the  case  ap- 
peared before  them.  With  all  his  oddities, 
and  though  generally  hated  or  despised 
by  his  brethren,  Monboddo  was  by  far 
the  most  learned,  and  not  the  least  up- 
right judge  of  his  time.  His  attainments 
in  classical  learning,  and  in  the  study  of 
ancient  philosophy,  were  singular  in  his 
time  in  Scotland.  He  was  the  earliest 
patron  of  the  venerable  professor  John 
Hunter  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was  for 
many  years  his  secretary,  and  who  chiefly 
wrote  the  first  and  beit  volume  of  his 
Lordship*s  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guages. When  Lord  Monboddo  travelled 
to  London,  he  always  went  on  horseback. 
It  is  said  that  the  late  king,  George  III., 
on  understanding  this,  and  being  told  that 
two  dragoon  officers  had  just  come  up 
from  Scotland  in  a  post-chaise,  remarked 
it  was  strange  that  one  of  his  law-judges 
should  visit  him  on  horseback,  while  his 
dragoons  adopted  the  more  civilian-like 
mode  of  conveyance.     On   lord   Mon- 


boddo*s  last  journey  he  only  got  the 
length  of  Dunbar,  and  then  returned. 
His  nephew  enquiring  the  occasion  of 
this—*'  Oh  George,"  said  his  lordship,  ^  I 
find  I  am  eighty-four." — So  convinced 
was  Lord  Monboddo  of  the  truth  of  his 
fantastic  theory  of  human  tails,  that,  when« 
ever  a  child  happened  to  be  bom  in  his 
house,  he  watcned  at  the  chamber-door, 
in  order  to  see  it  in  its  first  state — having 
a  notion  that  the  attendants  pinched  off 
the  infant-tails.  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
Lord  Monboddo  witnessed  the  death  of 
Captain  Porteus  by  the  mob  in  1735.  He 
had  that  day  returned  from  completing  his 
law-education  at  Leyden,  and  taken  lodg- 
ings near  the  foot  of  the  West  Bow,  where 
many  of  the  greatest  lawyers  then  resided. 
When  the  rioters  came  down  the  Bow 
with  their  victim,  Mr.  Burnet  was  roused 
from  bed  by  the  noise,  came  down  in  his 
night-gown,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand, 
and  stood  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  looking  on 
and  still  holding  the  lignted  candle,  till 
the  tragedy  was  concluded.  It  is  further 
added,  that  he  was  apprehended  and  ex- 
amined next  day  oy  the  magistrates. 
Lord  Monboddo,  while  a  judge,  had  a 
good  house  in  St.  John's  Street,  where 
Bums  often  attended  the  parties  given  by 
his  lordship's  beautiful  daughter.    ■ 


Another  Lord  of  Session  (Henry  Home 
Esq.)  Lord  Karnes,  appointed  in  1752, 
died  in  1783.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  metaphysical  subtilty  and  literary 
abilities,  and  admired  for  extraordinary 
powers  of  conversation ;  yet  he  was  strange- 
ly accustomed  to  apply  towards  his  inti- 
mate friends  the  term  which  designates  a 
she-dog.  It  is  well  taken  off  in  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  "  Red  Gauntlet."  When  Lord 
Kames  retired  from  the  Bench,  he  took  a 
public  farewell  of  hi<(  brethren.  AfWr  ad 
dressing  them  in  a  solemn  speech,  and 
shaking  their  hands  all  round,  in  going 
out  at  the  door  of  the  Court-Room,  he 
turned  about,  and,  casting  them  a  last 
look,  cried,  in  his  usual  familiar  tone, 
— ^**  Fare  ye  a'  weel,  ye  bitches  l"  This 
might  be  called  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death,  for  Lord  Kames  died  a  very 
short  while  thereafter.  A  man  called 
Sinkum  the  Cadie,  who  had  a  short  and  a 
long  leg,  and  was  excessively  addicted  to 
swearing,  used  to  lie  in  wait  for  this  dis- 
tinguished Judge,  almost  every  rooming, 
and  walk  alongside  of  his  Lordship  up 
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itreet  to  the  Parliament-House.  The 
/slery  of  Sterne's  litile  flaUering  French- 
,/ian|  \vho  begged  so  successfully  from 
the  l;i(lieSy  was  scarcely  more  wonderful 
than  this  inlimacy,  which  arose  entirely 
from  Lord  Karnes  love  of  the  gossip 
which  Sinkum  made  it  hia  business  to 
cater  for  him. 


Lord  Hades  (Sir  David  Dalrymple) 
another  Lord  of  Session,  appoirited  in 
1766,  died  in  1792  apparently  without  a 
will.  Great  search  was  made,  no  lea  La- 
mer) tary  paper  could  be  discofered,  the 
heir-al-law  was  about  to  taVe  possession  of 
his  estates,  to  the  exclusion  of  nis  daughter 
and  only  child*  and  Miss  Dalrymple  pre- 
pared to  retire  from  New  Hailes,  and  from 
the  m»ns  ion -house  in  New  Street.  Some  of 
her  domestics^  however^  were  sent  to  lock 
up  the  house  in  New  Street,  and,  in  clos- 
ing the  window-shutters,  there  dropped 
out  upon  the  Uoor,  from  behind  a  panel. 
Lord  llai1es*5  will,  which  was  found  to  se* 
cure  her  in  the  possession  of  his  estates. 
^A  story  is  told  of  Lord  Hailes  once 
making  a  serious  objection  to  a  law-paper, 
and,  in  consequeiice,  to  tlie  whole  suit  to 
which  it  belonged,  on  account  of  the  word 
juitke  bting:  spelt  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  as  here  printed  :  his  lordship  contend- 
ed that  it  should  have  another  e  at  the 
end— ftixlitet.  Perhaps  no  author  ever  af- 
fected so  much  critical  accuracy,  and  yel 
there  never  ym%  a  look,  puhlished  wuh  so 
large  an  array  of"  Corrigenda  et  addenda/' 
as  the  first  edition  of  Lord  Uailes's  **  An- 
nals of  Scotland.'' 


Lord  Gardens  lone  (Francis  Gardner 
Esq.),  who  died  in  1793,  also  a  lord  of  ses* 
lion  ancl  author  of  several  literary  works, 
had  strange  eccentric  fancie*,  in  his  mode 
of  livmg:  he  seemed  lo  indulge  these 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  hia  health,  which 
was  always  that  of  a  valetudinarian.  He 
had  a  predilection  for  pigs,  A  young 
erne  took  a  particular  fency  for  his  Lord- 
ship, and  followed  him  wherever  he  went 
like  a  dog,  reposing  in  the  same  bed. 
When  it  attained  the  years  and  size  of 
swinehood,  this  was  inconvenient  How- 
ever, his  Lordship,  unwilUog  to  pari  with 
liis  friend,  continued  to  let  it  sleep  in  his 
lied  room,  and,  wh<^n  he  undressed,  laid 
fiis  clothes  upon  the  floor,  as  a  bed  to  it. 
He  said  that  he  liked  the  pi\;.  for  il  kept 
liii  clolhes  warm  till  the  morning, 


The  Lord  President  Dundas  (Uobeiti 
Dundas,  Esq,,  of  Amjston)  wlio  di«d  itt] 
I7B7^   was  in  his  latter  years  extremel| 
subject  to  gout,  and  accustomed  to  faf* 
backwards   and    forwards    in    his    chairJ 
He   used    lo   characterise  his  six  clerkf| 
thus: — **Two  of  them  cannot  readf  two  c 
them  cannot  uTi/e ;  and  the  other  two  t 
neither  read  nor  wtiter^     The  eccenu 
Sir  James  Col(|uboun  was  one  of  the  I 
who  could  not  read. — In  former  times, 
was  ihe  practice  of  the  Lord  President  I 
have  a  sand-glass  before  lum  on  ihe  bench 
which  measured  oul  the  utmost  time  tba 
could  be  allowed  to  a  Judge  for  the  de 
livery   of  his  opinion.     Lord    PresJdeu 
Dundas  would  never  allow  a  single  md 
ment  after  the  expiry  of  the  sand,  an 
oflen  shook  his  old-fashioned  chronomete 
ominously  m  the  faces  of  his   Brethren 
when  their  "  ideas  upon  the  subject"  ' 
gau  lo  get  vague  and  windy. 


Hctir  Glauei  in  €4jffim. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaztc 
174G,    says,    «*  in   June,    1718,  as  I   wi 
walking  into  the  fields,  I  stopt  in  ClerlE 
en  well  church-yard  to  see  a  grave-dig 
at  work.     He  had  dug  pretty  detn^  ; 
was  come  to  a  coffin,  which  had  lain 
long  that  it  was  quite  rotten,  and  the  plat) 
eaten  so  with  rust,  that  he  could  not  rea' 
any  thing  of  the  inscription.     In  clearin 
away  the  rotten  pieces  of  wood,  tlie  grav 
digger  found  an  hour-glass  close  to  i 
left  side  of  the  skull,  with  sand  in  it,  i 
wood  of  which  was  so  rotten  that  it  br 
where  be  took  hold  of  it.      Being  a  lov 
of  antiquity^  I  bought  it  of  him,  and  too 
a  drnnghl  of  it  as  it  then  appeared  :  son 
time  after,  mentioning  this  aflfair  in  con 
pany  of  some  anUquarians,  they  told 
that  is  was  an  ancient  custom  lo  put 
hour-glass  into  the  coffin,  as  ao  emblem  ( 
the  sand  of  life  being  run  oul ;  othe 
conjectured  thai   litile  hour-glasses  we 
anciently  given  at  funerals,  like  roaemar 
and  by   the  friends  of  the  dead   put 
the  co^n,  or  throi^n  into  the  grave. 


Sunt  0.    Sun  rises  .     ,     . 
—  sets     .     .     , 
Lurid  Iris  ftowers. 
\Volfs*banc  flowers* 
Deadly  nightshade  flowers. 


VICARAGE  HOUSE,  THAME,  OXFORDSHIRE. 


It  will  appear  from  the  annexed  com- 
munication, whieli  was  accompanied  by 
an  ori^nal  drawing  for  the  pre&ent  en- 
graviDg,  that  there  are  interesting  anec- 
dotes connected  with  this  spot. 

[For  the  YcftT  Bnok.] 

During  the  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenlh  century,  Thame  was  surrounded 
by  garrisons  of  the  contending  parties, 
smdy  consequently,  partook  of  the  mise- 
ries of  the  period. 

Anthony  a*  Wood,  the  Oxford  anti- 
quary, was  then  a  student  in  the  town, 
and  he  has  minutely  recorded  several  of 
the  skirmishes  he  witnessed.  A  part  of 
his  narrative  vividly  portrays  the  confu- 
sion. He  says,  "on  the  27th  of  January, 
1644,  Colonel  Thomas  Blagrge,  governor 
of  Wallingford  Castle,  roving  about  the 
country  very  early,  with  a  troop  of  slout 
horsemen,  consisting  of  seventy  or  eighty 
at  roost,  met  with  a  party  of  parlia- 
itienteers,  or  rebels,  of  at  least  200,  at 
long  Crendon,  about  a  mile  northward 
firom  Tliame;  which  200  belonged  to  the 
garrison  of  Aylesbury,  and,  being  headed 
by  a  Scot  called  Colonel  CralTord,  who, 
as  I  ihink,  was  governor  of  the  garrison 
there,  they  pretended  that  thty  were  look- 
ing out  quarters  for  ihem.  Colonel 
Diagge  fought  with,  and  made  tliem  run, 
till  his  men,  folio wiog  them  too  eagerly, 
W€rc  overpowered  by  multitudes  that 
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afterwards  came  in  to  their  assistance ;  at 
which  time  he  himself^  with  his  stout  cap- 
tain Walter  (they  two  only),  Fought  against 
a  great  many  of  the  rebels  for  a  long  lime 
together,  in  which   encounter  the  brave 
colonel  behaved  himself  as  manfully  with 
his  sword  as  ever  man  did,  slashing  and 
beating  so  many   fresh  rebels  with  such 
courage  and  dexterity,  that  he  would  not 
stir  lill  he  had  brought  olf  his  own  men, 
whereof  the  rebels  killed  but  two  (not  a 
man    more),    though    they    took   sixteen, 
who    staid   too    long    behind.      Captain 
Walter  had  six  rebels  upon  him,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom^  fought  it  out  so 
gallantly  that  he  bronglu  himself  oif  with 
his   colonel,  and   got  home  safe  to  Wal- 
lingford,  with  all  their  men  except  eigh- 
teen.    Colonel   Blagge  was  cut  over  the 
face,  and  had  some  other  hurts,  but  not 
dangerous*     Arter   the   action   was   con- 
cluded at  Crcndon,  and   Blag^ge  and  his 
men  forced  to  fly  homewards,  they  took 
part  of  Thame  in  their  way,  and  A.  Wood 
and  his  fellow  sojourners  being  then  at 
dinner  in  the  parlour  with  some  strangers, 
they    were   all   alarmed    with   their   ap- 
proach ;  and,  by  thtit  time  [that]  they  could 
run   out  of   the  house  lo  look  over  the 
pale  that  parts  it  from  the  common  road^ 
they    saw  a  great  number  of  horsemen 
posting    toward.s    Thame   over   Crendon 
bridge,  about  a  stone's  cast   from   their 
house  (being  the  only  house  on  ihai  road 
2  A 
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before  vou  come  into  Thame)^  aiK],  at  the 
head  of  tliem^  was  Blagge,  witli  a  bloody 
face,  and  bis  party,  with  Captain  Walter 
following  him.  The  nunaber,  as  was  then 
guessed  by  A,  Wood,  and  others  of  the 
family,  was  fiftyj  or  more|  and  they  all 
rode  under  ihe  said  pale,  and  close  by  the 
house*  They  did  not  ride  in  order»'but 
each  made  shift  to  be  foremost ;  and^  one 
of  them  riding  upon  a  shelving  ground 
opposite  to  the  door,  hh  horse  slipped, 
fell  upon  one  side,  and  threw  the  nder 
(a  lusty  man%  in  A.  Wood's  sight. 
Colonel  CraflTord,  who  was  well  horsed, 
at  a  pretty  diitance  before  his  man  in 
pursuit^  held  a  pistol  to  him,  but,  the 
trooper  crying  out  *  quai  ter/  the  rebeb 
came  up,  rifled  him^  and  took  him 
suid  bis  horse  away  witli  them,  Craf- 
ford  rode  on  without  touching  him,  and 
ever  and  anon  he  would  be  discharging 
his  pistol  at  some  of  the  fagg  end  of 
Blagge*s  horse,  who  rode  throiigh  tlie  west 
end  of  Thame,  called  pTiesl-end,  leading 
towards  Uycote.*' 

After  relating  the  particulars  of  another 
skirmish,  A.  Wood  says,  *^This  alarm  and 
onset  were  made  by  the  cavaliers  from 
0x0 n,  about  break  of  day  on  Sunday, 
September  T,  before  any  of  the  rebels 
were  stirring  i  but,  by  tlie  alarm  taken 
from  the  sentinel  that  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  town,  leading?  to  Oxon,  many  of  them 
came  out  of  their  beds  mio  the  market- 
place»  without  their  doublets,  whereof 
adjutant-general  Pride  was  one,  who  fought 
in  his  sliirt.  Some  that  were  quartered 
near  the  church  (as,  in  the  vicar*s  house, 
where  A.  Wood  then  sojourned^  and 
others)  fled  into  the  church  (some  with 
Iheir  hordes  also),  and,  going  to  the  top 
of  the  tower,  would  be  peeping  thence  to 
tee  the  cavEkliers  run  into  the  houses 
where  they  quartered,  to  fetch  away  their 
goods.-' 

Often  in  my  walks  past  tlie  vicarage^ 
and  my  visits  to  it,  I  think  on  the  above 
passage  in  Antliony  a'  Wood»and  picture 
to  myself  the  young  antiquarian  disturbed 
from  his  dinner  in  the  parlour^  and  leaning 
with  his  "  fellow-sojournert'*  over  the 
pales  (on  tlie  right  of  the  house),  beholds 
iQg  ^  the  brarc  colonel  Blagge  with  a 
bloody  face,"  and  his  *'  fifty  or  more  stout 
horsemen"  coming  in  full  speed  across 
the  railed  bridge,  pursued  by  CraflbTd 
**  and  the  rebels ;"  and  1  am  greatly  as 
siarted  in  these'my  reveiiefly  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  bridge^  \he  houM,  the  road^ 
the  slieiving  bank^  and,  indeed,  all  the 


immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  place, 
having  experienced  but  little  change  smc^d 
those  ei?entful  and  unhappy  times  whic||| 
the  interesting  historian  so  minutely  de*l 
scribes. 

The  antiquary's  pen  has  given  a  sort 
of  everlaMlijigjiaii   to   the  event ;  and 
hope  Mr,  Hone  will  assist  my  humbl«^1 
endeavours  to  preserve  the  edifice  yet  *'m 
little  longer,"  which  is  associated  socloaelf 
with   it,  and  which,  though  depicted  1*] 
an  unskilful   hand,  will  be  found  to 
tolerably  correct  m  all  its  features^ 
I  am,  Itc. 

J.  K. 

Thtmg,  ApfiL  1831. 


Sunt  10. 

lOth  of  June,  1735,  Thomas  Hearne. 
the   antiquary,   died   at    Edmund    llal]^| 
Oxon,  at  the  age  of  57.     lie  was  bom 
Liitlefield  Green,  in   the  parish  of  WhiteJ 
Waltham,    Berks,      His    iaiher,   Geor[ 
Ilearne,  wns  paTish*clerk,  and  resided  i 
the  vicarage-house,  for  which  lie  paid  n« 
rent  in   consequence  of  his   instructir 
eight  boys  in  reading,  writing,  and  ariil 
nietic,  and  the  Latin  grammar     Thon 
was  sent  as  an  assistant  in  the  kitchen  < 
the  learned  and  pious  Francis  Cherry,  Es 
but  being  uncouth  in  his  person,  clawnisl 
in  his  manners,  and    hiiving   hi^ 
always  in  a  book,*'  he  became  the  nd 
cule    of  his     party-colored    brethren.- 
Complaints  were   frequently    made   tlia 
Ilearne  would  not  even  clean  the  kmv 
and  Mr.  Cherry,  whose  kindues*  would 
not  suffer  him  to  dismiss  any  servant  wild 
out  examining  into  the  whole  of  his  con 
duct,  found  that  this  scrub  in  his  kitche 
possessed  a  mind  far  above  his  station 
upon  which  be  boarded  him  at  his  ^ther*i| 
and  paid   for  his  education  at  Bray»  thr 
long  miles  from  Waltham.     f  I  earners  ia 
provement  was  rapid  ;  and,  on  tlie  ] 
mendation  of  the   learned   I^ir.  Dodwel] 
Mr.  Cherry  received  the  youth  agUQ 
his  own  house,  not  as  a  servunt.  bat 
one  whom  he  patron iied.    This   worth| 
gentleman  entered  him,  when  seveDb 
years  of  age,  at   Edmund   Hall,  Oxford^l 
where  he  was  even  then  able  to  eolla 
Greek   MSS.     Vulgar  and  unsocial,  i 
vehement  in  tory  principles,  he  abhorrt 
all  who  supported  the  line  of  Bmnswick.l 
lie  held  an  office  in  the  Bodleian  hbraiyi^l 
which  be  lost  on  account  of  hi»rdlig' 


lud  political  virulence.  Tlie  scholar, 
the  historian  J  and  tbe  antitjuary  are  emi- 
ntfiitly  indebted  to  H earners  researches. 
It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  no 
relations  but  maDuscripLs  ;  no  acquaint- 
ance but  with  books;  no  progeny  bui 
edited  fragments  of  anliquity.  Afiet  a 
life  of  labor,  care,  and  perplexity,  from 
intense  applteatioii  and  illiberal  manners, 
he  was  atteoded  on  his  deaih-bed  by  a 
Roman  Catliolic  priest,  who  gained  ad- 
mission lo  him,  after  he  had  refused 
to  see  a  nonjuring  clergyman.  He  left 
behind  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
with  a  great  quanliiy  of  valuable  MSS., 
^hich  he  bequeathed  to  Dr.  William  Bed- 
ford, who  sold  ihem  to  Dr.  Rawlinson. 
They  afterwards  fell  into  tlie  hands  of 
Moore  Chester  Uall,  Esq»,  of  Wickford, 
KsseXf  and  at  his  death  were  the  property 
of  his  widow  :  from  thi^  period  no  traces 
et  them  could  he  discovered »  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Heume  never  had  the  curiosity 
to  visit  London^  His  person  was  well  de* 
9cribed  by  !\Ir.  Cherry 'ji  daughter,  the  late 
Mrs.  Berkley,  who  was  as  great  a  curi- 
osity as  even  1 1  earn  e  himself.  She  says, 
**  Of  all  the  lumber-headedy  stupid -looking 
t»eings,  he  had  the  most  stupid  appearance, 
not  only  ia  his  countenance  (generally 
the  index  of  the  mind)  but  in  his  every 
limb.  No  neck,  his  head  looking  as  if  he 
was  peeping  out  of  a  sack  of  corn  ;  his 
arms  short  and  clumsy,  remarkably  ill 
placed  OQ  his  body ;  his  legs  ditto,  as,  I 
think,  is  evidently  seen  in  a  print  which 
my  mother  had  of  him.  In  short,  I  have 
wondered  that  such  a  looking  being  should 
have  been  admitted  (as  a  servant)  into  a 
genteel  femily  " 


"  Item,  for  two  doss'  di  Botce-garlamls 
for  preates  and  clerks  on  Saynt  Bamabe 
daye,  j«.  xd/* 

In  explanation  of  "  Wood  rove"  gar- 
lands Mr.  Brand  cites^  from  Gerard's 
Herbal,  —  **  Woodr&fff,,  Asperula  hath 
many  square  stalkes,  full  of  joynts,  andat 
every  knot  or  joynt  seven  or  eight  long 
narrow  leaves,  set  round  about  like  a  star, 
or  the  rowell  of  a  spurre.  The  fiowres 
grow  at  the  top  of  the  stems,  of  a  while 
colour  and  of  a  very  sweet  smell,  as  is  the 
rest  of  the  herbe,  which  being  made  up 
into  garlands  or  bundles^  and  hanging  up 
in  houses  in  tbe  heat  of  summer,  doth 
very  well  attemper  the  aire,  coole  and 
make  fresh  the  place,  to  tbe  delight  and 
comfort  of  such  as  are  therein, — Wood- 
roofe  is  named  of  divers  in  Latine  AspC" 
ruia  odoratOf  and  of  most  men  Anpcrgula 
odorata :  of  Others  CordiuHsj  and  Stdluria  : 
in  English,  Woodrooflfe,  Woodrowe,  and 
WoodrowelL  It  is  reported  to  be  put 
into  wine,  lo  make  a  man  merry,  and  to 
be  good  for  tlie  heart  and  liver?* 

On  the  1  Uh  of  June,  1 727,  king  George 
I.  died  at  Osnaburgh,  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
which  he  was  attacked  with  in  his  car- 
riage, on  his  way  to  that  city. 


June    to,     Sim  rises    . 
—  sets  .     . 
Doubtful  poppy  flowers. 
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Uunr  11- 

St.    BAB»ABJtS    DaT. 

To  the  particulars  under  this  day  in  the 
Even/-Datf  BoaA,  may  be  added,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr,  Brandy  who  was  minister 
of  the  parish  of  St,  Mary  at  Hill,  London^ 
the  following  charges  in  the  churchwar- 
den's accounts  of  tliat  parish,  17  and  19 
Edward  IV, 

"  For  Rost-garlondis  and  Woodrovc- 
gartoftdi$t  on  St,  Barnebes*  Daye,  xjcf."' 

And,  uDdcr  the  year  1486  ; 


Argyle  Square,  Edinburch. 

A  tailor  in  London,  named  Campbell, 
having  secured  tlie  good  graces  of  his 
chief,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  was  promised 
the  first  favor  which  thai  nobleman  could 
throw  in  bis  way.  Upon  the  death  of 
George  L,  which  look  place  abroad,  the 
duke  receiving  very  early  intelligence, 
concealed  it  from  the  whole  court  for  & 
few  hours,  and  only  divulged  tbe  import- 
ant news  to  his  friend,  the  tailor,  who, 
ere  his  less  favored  brethren  in  trade  were 
aware,  went  and  bought  up  all  the  black 
cloth  in  town,  and  forthwith  drove  such 
a  trade,  ia  supplying  people  with  mourn- 
ing at  his  own  prices,  that  he  shortly 
realised  a  little  fortune,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  greater,  lliis  he  afier- 
wards  employed  in  building  a  few  of  the 
houses  in  Argyle-square,  and  conferred 
that  name  on  them  in  lion  or  of  his  patron.* 


Dntss,  Temp.  GEOEtJE  I, 

There  was  not  much  variation  in  dress 
during  this  reign.  The  king  was  advanced 


*  Ckmmbers'i  Tr^dJtioiu  of  Edinburgh,  i,  44. 
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in  yc^art,  and  seldom  misted  widi  \ns  &ii>i- 
jects;  and  the  act  which  precluded  the 
granim;^  of  honors  tx>  foreigners  pre- 
vented Tnany  German  gentlemen  from 
visiting  England.  Tberp  was  no  queen 
in  Enf^land,  and  the  ladies  who  accom- 
panied his  Majesty  were  neithiir  by  birth, 
propriety  of  conduct,  age,  nor  beauty,  qua- 
lified to  make  any  impression  on  prevad- 
ing  mi»des.  The  peace  with  Frarce  caused 
more  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries thtm  had  subsisted  for  many  years  ; 
and  a  slight  difference  was  introduced  in 
the  shape  of  l^ie  clothing,  but  so  little  as 
to  be  scarcely  worth  notice.  I>r.  John 
Harris  published,  in  1715,  an  elaborate 
*^  Treatise  npon  the  Modes,  or  a  Farewell 
to  French  Kicks,*'  8vo. ;  and  on  the  par- 
ticular recommendation  of  John,  Duke  of 
Ar^yle,  the  reverend  reprobater  of  French 
fashions  was  made  bishop  of  Landaff. 
This  clergyman  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
his  country  men  from  applying  to  foreigner* 
in  matters  of  dress,  because  we  have  "  a 
right,  and  power,  aud  |<enius,"  to  supply 
ourselves.  The  French  tadors,  he  ob- 
served, invented  new  modes  of  dress,  and 
dedicated  them  to  great  men,  as  authors 
do  books  ;  as  was  the  case  witli  the  rnqut- 
taure  cloak,  which  at  that  time  displaced 
the  surlout ;  and  whith  was  called  the 
roqueiaure  from  being  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Uotjuebure,  whose  cloak  and 
title  spread  by  this  means  throughout 
France  and  Britain.  Dr.  Harris  says,  the 
coat  was  not  the  invention  of  the  French, 
but  its  present  modifications  and  adjuncts, 
the  pockets  and  pocket  flaps,  as  well  as 
the  maErnitude  of  the  plaUs,  which  differ 
from  time  \o  lime  in  number,  but  alvTays 
agree  in  the  mystical  efficacy  of  an  wn- 
fqiml  number,  were  entirely  derived  from 
France. 

Yet  the  ladies  reduced  their  shapes,  as 
if  to  represent  insects,  which  seem  to 
have  the  two  ends  held  logetheT  only  by 
a  slender  union.  The  consequence  of 
this  partial  excision  of  the  body  was  de- 
formity and  ill  health.  In  vain  did  the 
Venus  de  Medicis  prove  that  there  is  a 
due  proportion  observed  by  nature  :  in 
vain  was  it  allowed  that  amongst  un- 
clothed Africans  a  t  rooked  woman  was 
as  great  a  rarity  as  a  straight  European 
lady.  Mademoiselle  Pantine,  a  mistress 
of  Marshal  Saxe,  infested  us  with  iliat 
stiffened  case  which  injured  and  destroyed 
the  fine  natural  symmetry  of  the  female 
form.  The  r«pioach  of  the  j^oet  was 
httle  understood,  and  as  little  regardcd^ — 


*  jVu  lotv^er  shall  ihe  boddicc,  apll%f  he*d 

'  From  the  full  bosom  to  t lie  ftleuder  wniitr 

*  That  air  md  hmrmony  of  sbaijc  eftpfcm, 

*  Fine  hy  degrea,  and  h€auli/Hlly  ieu/ 

Spanish  broad  cloth,  trimmed  with  gold 
lace,  was  siiU  in  use  for  ladies'  dresses  ;  - 
and  scarfs,  greally  furbel owed,  were  worn 
from  tlie  duchess  to  the  peasAni,  as  were 
ridiug-hoods  on  hori>eback.  The  mask 
continued  till  the  following  reign,* 


b*  m, 

June    IL     Sunrise*    ...     3  46 
—  sets       .      .     .     8   14 

Garden  poppy  flowers. 

Midsummer   daisy  already  flowers   in 
some  meadows. 

Scarlel  lychnis  sometimes  flowers  abotit 
this  day* 


Farcwctl  Arvna  I—'*  Still,"  in  Fancy's  ear»  * 
A*  in  the  eveniuj^  wind,  thy  murmer*  a««tl»   ^. 
Th*  cnlhuAJaftt  of  the  tyre,  *ho  wander**!  hcw^  ^  1 
Sccmft  yet  to  «lrikc  hi*  visionary  *hen,  . 

Of  power  lo  call  forth  Pity'i  tcndcfcsi  te«r.   H 
Or  wake  wild  Frensrv  from  her  hjdeow  celt  f  ^ 
Charitii€  Smitk,    f»1 


On   the   12tb  of  June,   1759,  died,  in. 
his  thirty-seventh  year,  William  Collins, 
one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  our  most  , 
gifled  poets. 

A  contributor  to  memorials  of  ColUoi  J 
says  his  father  was  a  hatter  at  Chichester, 
"  He  lived  in  a  genteel  iilyle,  and  I  think  ^ 
filled  the  office  of  mayor  more  than  once; 
he  was  pompons   in  his  manners,  but  at  ^ 
hi*  death   left  his  affairs   rather  embar-', 
rassed.      Colonel  IVIartyn,  his  wife's  bro- 
ther,  greally    assisted    his    family ;    and 
supported   Mr.   William    Collins   at    ih« 
university,  where  he  stood  for  a  fellow- 
ship, which,  to  his  great  raofiification,  he  ^ 
lo^t,  and  which  was  his  reason  for  quitting  | 
thai  place ;  at  least,  that  was  his  pretext. 
Bui   he  had  other  reasons.     He  was  in  . 
arrears  to  his  bookseller,  his  tailor^  and  | 
other  tradesmen  ;  but,  I  believe,  a  detiro  , 
to  partake  of  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  j 
London  was  his  principal  motive.     Co-  i 
lonel  Jlartyn  was  at  ihb  lirac  with  hll  I 
regiment;  and   Mr.  Payne,  a  near  rela» . 
tion,  had  the  management  of  the  Collins'i  ^ 
afTairs,  and  had,  likewise,  a  commission 
to  supply  the  Collins «  with  small  sumi 
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.of  money.  The  Colonel  was  the  more 
sparing  in  this  order,  having  suffered  con^ 
siderably  by  Alderman  Collins,  who  had 
formerly  been  his  agent,  and,  forgetting 
that  his  wife's  brother's  cash  was  not  his 
own,  had  applied  it  to  his  own  use. 
When  Mr.  William  Collins  came  from 
the  university,  he  called  on  his  cousin 
Payne,  gaily  dressed,  and  with  a  feather 
in  his  hat ;  at  which  his  relation  expressed 
surprise,  and  told  him  his  appearance 
vras  by  no  means  that  of  a  young  man 
who  had  not  a  single  guinea  to  call  his 
own-  This  gave  him  great  offence;  but, 
remembering  his  sole  dependence  for 
subsistence  was  in  the  power  of  Mr. 
Payne,  he  concealed  his  resentment ;  yet 
could  not  refrain  speaking  freely  behind 
his   back,  and  saying  he  thought  him  a 

dull  fellow;  though  this  indeed 

was  an  epithet  he  was  pleased  to  bestow 
on  every  one  who  did  not  think  as  he 
would  have  them.  His  frequent  demands 
for  a  supply  obliged  Mr.  Payne  to  tell 
him  he  must  pursue  some  other  line  of 
life,  for  he  was  sure  Colonel  Martyn 
would  be  displeased  with  him  for  having 
done  so  much.  This  resource  being  stop- 
ped, forced  him  to  set  about*  some  work, 
of  which  his  History  of  the  Revival  of 
Learning  was  the  first,  and  for  which  he 
printed  proposals  (one  of  which  I  have), 
and  took  the  first  subscription  money 
from  many  of  his  particular  friends.  The 
book  was  begun,  but  soon  stood  still. 
From  the  freedom  subsisting  between  us, 
we  took  the  liberty  of  saying  any  thing  to 
each  other:  I  one  day  reproached  him 
with  idleness  ;  when,  to  convince  me  that 
my  censure  was  unjust,  he  showed  me 
many  sheets  of  his  translation  of  Aris- 
totle, which  he  said  he  had  fully  era- 
ployed  himself  about,  to  prevent  him 
from  calling  on  any  of  his  fnends  so  fre- 
quently as  he  used  to  do.  Soon  after 
tiiis,  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Manby,  a 
bookseller  on  Ludgate  Hill,  to  furnish 
him  with  some  lives  for  the  Biographia 
firitannica,  which  Maaby  was  then  pub- 
lishing. He  showed  me  some  of  the 
lives  in  embryo,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
that  any  of  them  came  to  maturity.  To 
raise  a  present  subsistence,  he  set  about 
writing  his  Odes ;  and,  having  a  general 
invitation  to  my  home,  he  frequently 
passed  whole  days  there,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  writing  them,  and  as  frequently 
burning  what  he  had  written,  after  read- 
ing them  to  me.  Many  of  them  which 
pleased  me  I  struggled  to  preserve,  f>ut 


without  effect ;  for,  pretending  he  would 
alter  them,  he  got  them  from  me  and 
thrust  them  into  the  fire.  He  was  an  ac- 
ceptable companion  every  where;  and, 
among  the  gentlemen  who  loved  him  for 
his  genius,  I  may  reckon  Drs.  Armstrong, 
Barrpwby,  and  Hill ;  and  Messrs.  Quin, 
Garrack,  and  Foote,  who  frequently  took 
his  opinion  on  their  pieces,  before  they 
were  seen  by  the  public.  He  was  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  the  geniuses  who  fire- 
quented  the  Bedford  and  Slaughter's  cof- 
fee-houses. From  his  knowledge  of  Gar- 
rick,  he  had  the  liberty  of  the  scenes  and 
green-room,  where  he  made  diverting  ob- 
servations on  the  vanity  and  false  conse- 
quence of  that  class  of  people ;  and  his 
manner  of  relating  them  to  his  particular 
friends  was  extremely  entertaining.  In 
this  manner  he  lived  with  and  upon  his 
friends  until  the  death  of  Colonel  Mar- 
tyn, who  left  what  fortune  he  died  pos- 
sessed of  to  him  and  his  two  sisters.  I 
fear  I  cannot  be  certain  as  to  dates,  but 
believe  he  left  the  university  in  1743. 
Some  circumstances  I  recollect  make  m% 
almost  certain  he  was  in  London  that 
year ;  but  I  will  not  be  so  positive  of  the 
time  he  died,  which  I  did  not  hear  of 
until  long  after  it  happened.  When  his 
health  and  faculties  began  to  decline,  he 
went  to  France,  and  afterwards  to  Bath, 
in  hopes  his  health  might  be  restored., 
but  without  success.  I  never  saw  him 
after  his  sister  had  removed  him  from 
McDonald's  mad-house,  at  Chelsea,  to 
Chichester,  where  he  soon  sunk  into  a 
deplorable  state  of  idjotisnx.'' 


This  brief  outline  might  suflfice  fcur 
ordinary  readers ;  and  higher  minds  miglu 
"  imagine  all  the  rest,"  in  the  life  of  him, 
**  who  more  than  any  other  of  our  martyr* 
to  the  lyre,  has  thrown  over  all  his  images 
and  his  thoughts  a  tenderness  of  mind^ 
and  breathed  a  freshness  over  the  pictures 
of  poetry,  which  the  mighty  Milton  has 
not  exceeded,  and  the  laborious  Gray  has 
not  attained.*'  A  few  other  passages,  how- 
ever, may  be  useful  as  warnings  to  some  of 
less  ability  and  like  temperament.  The 
incidents  most  interesting  in  the  life  of 
Collins  would  be  those  events  which  elude 
the  vulgar  biographer ;  that  invisible  train 
of  emotions  which  were  gradually  passing 
in  his  mind ;  those  passions  which 
moulded  his  genius,  and  which  broke  it ! 
Who  could  record  the  vacillations  of  a 
poetic  temper ;  its  early  hope,  and  iu  )at£ 
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despair ;  its  inrild  gaiety,  and  its  titled 
pbreniy  ;  bttt  llie  poet  himself?  Vet  Col- 
liiis  has  left  behind  no  memorial  of  the 
wanderings  of  his  alienated  mind,  but  the 
errors  of  his  life. — At  college  he  pub- 
lished his  **  Persian  Eclogues/'  as  ihey 
were  ftrst  called,  to  which,  when  he 
thought  they  were  not  dialincily  Persian, 
he  gave  lh«  more  general  title  of  **  Ori- 
ental ;"'  yet  the  passage  of  Hassan,  in  the 
desert,  is  more  correct  in  its  scenery,  than 
perhaps  the  poet  himself  was  aware.  The 
pubtication  wm  attended  with  no  success ; 
but  the  first  misfortune  n  poet  meets  will 
rarely  deter  him  from  incurrmg  more.  He 
suddenly  qtiited  the  University,  and  has 
been  censured  for  not  having  consulted 
hk  friends  when  he  rashly  resolved  to  live 
by  the  pen.  But  he  had  no  friends  I — < 
Alive  lo  the  name  of  Author  and  Poet, 
ihe  ardent  and  simple  youth  imagined  that 
«  nobler  field  of  action  opened  on  him  in 
the  metropolis,  than  was  presented  by  the 
flat  uniformity  of  a  collegiate  life.  To 
whatever  spot  the  youthful  poet  flies,  that 
spot  seems  Parnassus,  as  civility  seems 
patronage.  He  wrote  his  odes  for  a  present 
supply  :  they  were  purchased  by  m  illar, 
and  form  but  a  sligfit  pamphlet ;  yet  all 
the  interest  of  that  great  bookseller  could 
never  introduce  ib«in  into  notice.  Not 
even  an  idle  compliment  is  recorded  to 
have  been  sent  lo  the  poet.  When  we 
now  consider  that  among  these  odes  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  ianguage, 
with  some  of  the  most  exquisitely  p€>etical, 
two  reflections  will  occur ;  the  difficulty 
«f  a  young  writer,  without  connections, 
obtaining  the  public  ear ;  and  the  languor 
of  the  poetical  connoisseurs,  which  some- 
limes  suffers  poems,  that  have  not  yet 
^^wn  up  to  authority,  to  be  buried  on 
the  shelf.  What  the  outraged  feelmgs  of 
the  poet  were,  appeared  when  some  time 
afterwards  he  l>ecame  rich  enough  to  ex- 
press them.  Having  obtained  some  for- 
tune by  the  deaili  of  his  uncle,  he  made 
good  lo  the  publisher  the  deficiency  of  the 
unsold  odes,  and,  in  his  haughty  resent* 
ment  of  the  public  taste,  consigned  the 
impression  to  the  flames  !— It  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  the  recorded  facts  will  de- 
monstrate ii,  that  the  poetical  disappoint- 
to  enU  of  Colliivs  were  secretly  preying  on 
his  spirit,  and  repressing  his  firmest  ex- 
ertiont*  His  mind  richly  stored  with 
lileniture,  and  his  soul  alirc  to  taste,  were 
ever  leaning  to  the  impulse  of  Nature  and 
ttudy — and  thus  he  projected  a  **  History 
of  the  Revival  of  Learning,"  and  a  trans- 


lation of*'  Aristotle*!  Foeties,'*  to  be  iTIus 
trated  by  a  large  commentary. — But  •*  hit  j 
great  fault,"  says  Johnson,  *•  was  his  irre* 
solution  ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  imme- 
diate  neceait^    broke    his   schemes,   and 
suffered  him  to  pursue  no  settled  purpose.** 
Collins  was,   however,  not  idle,    tnough 
vriihout  application  ;  for,  when  reproached  I 
with  idleness  by  a  friend,  he  showed  iikJ 
stanily   several   sheets  of  his  version  dfl 
Aristotle,   and   many    embryos   of   some  | 
lives  he  had  engaged  to  compose   for  th«  1 
Biographia  Britannica;  he  never  broughll 
either  to  perfection  1     What  then  was  thztj 
irrcsoiulimtt  but  the  vacillations  of  a  mind  f 
broken  and   confouiMled  1    He   had    ex* 
ercised  too  constantly  the  highest  faculu€f  J 
of  fiction,  and  lie  had  precipitated  himself 
into  the  dreariness  of  real  life.     None  but  I 
a  |>net  can  conceive,  for  none  but  a  poet] 
can  experience,  the  secret  wounds  inflicted] 
on  a  mind  made  up  of  romantic  fancy  audi 
tendernefs  of  emotion,  who  has   staked] 
his  happiness   on   hts    imagination ;  an^l 
who  fieels  neglect,  as  ordinary  men  mtghtl 
the  sensation   of  being  let   do^vn  into  ml 
sepulchre,  and  being  buried  alive.     Th«| 
mmd  of  Tasso,  a  brother  in  fancy  lo  Co!*! 
Ims,  became  disordered  by  the  opposition] 
of  the  critics,  but  their  perpetual  neeledl 
had  not  injured  it  less.   The  elegant  Hopal 
of  the  ancients  was  represented  holdinyj 
some  flowers,  the  promise   of  the  springy 
or  some  spikes  of  corn,  indicative  of  ap*! 
proaching  harvest — ^but  the  Hope  of  Cot 
fins  had   scattered    its    seed,   and    the 
remained  buried   in   the  earth. — ^To  ou 
poor    Bard,  the  oblivion  which  cov_ 
his   works   appeared  to  him  eternal, 
those  works  now  seem  to  us  immorl 
He  had  created  Hope,  %vilh  deep  and  eo 
thusiastic  feeling! 

With  ey<»  «4  fair — 

Whiipcriwg  promised  pleiuravt^ 

And  bade  the  luv^ly  sccncf  ftt  UiftUQCtt  bail ; 

And  Hop4r,  rochanud^  tmil'd,  and  w«v*d  hii 

golden  hair! 

What  was  the  true  life  of  Colli n5,  scpaf 
ated  from  its  adventitious  circumstances  tl 
It  was  a  life  of  Want,  never  chequered  1 
Hope,  that  was  striving  to  elude   its  om 
observation   by  hurrying   into  some   ten 
porary  dissi patron.      But    the   hour; 
melancholy   and    solitude   were    sure 
return ;  these  were  marked  on  the  dial  < 
his  life,  and,  when   Ihey  struck*,  the 
and   lively  Collins,  like  one  of  bis  own ' 
enchanted  beings,  as  surely  relapsed  into 
his  natural  shape.     To  the  perpetual  f^ 
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collections  of  his  poetical  disappoint- 
ments are  we  to  attnbute  this  unsettled 
state  of  his  mind,  and  the  perplexity  of 
his  studies.  To  diese  he  was  perpetually . 
reverting,  as  after  a  lapse  of  several  years 
he  shoiN^,  in  burning  his  ill-fated  odes. 
And  what  was  the  result  of  his  literary 
life?  It  is  known  that  he  returned  to 
his  native  city  of  Chichester  in  a  state 
almost  of  nakedness,  destitute,  diseased, 
and  wild  in  despair,  to  bide  himself  in 
the  arms  of  a  sister. — ^The  cloud  had  long 
been  gathering  over  his  convulsed  intel- 
lect ;  and  the  fortune  he  acquired  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle  served  only  for  personal 
indulgences  which  rather  accelerated  his 
disorder.  There  were,  at  times,  some 
awful  pauses,  in « the  alienation  of  his 
mind — ^but  he  had  withdrawn  it  from 
study.  It  was  in  one  of  these  intervals 
that  Thomas  Warton  told  Johnson  that 
when  he  met  Collins  travelling,  he  took 
up  a  book  the  poet  carried  witli  him,  from 
curiosity,  to  see  what  companion  a  man 
of  letters  had  chosen — it  was  an  English 
Testament  "  I  have  but  one  book,"  said 
Collins,  "but  that  is  the  best."  This  cir- 
cumstance is  thus  recorded  on  his  tomb. 

^  He  join'd  pure  faith  to  strong  poetic  powers, 
And^  in  reviving  Reason's  lucid  Lours, 
Sought  on  one  book  his  troubled  mind  to  rest. 
And  rightly  deem'd  the  Book  of  God  the  best." 

Dr.  Warton  says — ^'^  During  his  last 
malady  he  was  a  great  reader  of  the  Bible, 
I  am  fovored  with  tlie  following  anecdote 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shenton,  vicar  of  St 
Andrews,  at  Chichester,  by  whom  Collins 
was  buried.  <  Walking  in  my  vicarial 
garden  one  Sunday  evening,  during  Col- 
lins' last  illness,  I  heard  a  female  (the 
servant  I  suppose)  reading  the  Bible  in 
his  chamber.  Mr.  Collins  had  been  ac- 
customed to  rave  much,  and  make  great 
moanings ;  but  while  she  was  reading,  or 
rather  attempting  to  read,  he  was  not  only 
silent  but  attentive  likewise,  correcting 
her  mistakes,  which  indeed  were  very  fre- 
quent, through  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  Genesis.'  ** 

There  is  another  touching  feature  of 
CoUins's  distracted  mind — ^^'At  Chichester 
tradition  has  preserved  some  striking  and 
affecting  occurrences  of  his  last  days;  he 
would  haunt  the  aisles  and  cloisters  of  the 
cathedral,  roving  days  and  nights  together, 
loving  their 

Dim  religions  light. 

And,  when  the  choristers  chaunted  their 


anthem,  the  listening  and  bewildered  poet, 
carried  out  of  himself  by  the  solemn 
strains,  and  his  own  too  susceptible  ima- 
gination, moaned  and  shrieked,  and  awoke 
a  sadness  and  a  terror  most  affecting 
in  so  solemn  a  place ;  their  friend,  thehr 
kinsman,  and  their  poet,  was  before  them, 
an  awful  image  of  human  misery  and 
ruined  genius  1  ''* 


The  worthy  historian  of  "English 
Poetry,'  'further  relates,  that  in  1754, 
Collins  was  at  Oxford,  "for  change  of  air 
and  amusement,"  and  staki  a  month. 
"I  saw  him  frequently,  but  he  was  so 
vreak  and  low,  that  he  could  not  bear  con- 
versation. Once  he  walked  from  his  lod- 
gings opposite  Christ-church,  to  Trinity- 
college,  but  supported  by  his  servant. 
The  same  year,  m  September,  I  and  my 
brother  visited  him  at  Chichester,  where 
he  lived  in  the  cathedral  cloisters,  with  his 
sister.  The  first  day  he  was  in  high 
spirits  at  intervals,  but  exerted  himself  so 
much  that  he  could  not  see  us  the  seoond. 
Here  he  showed  us  an  Ode  to  Mr.  John 
Home,  on  his  leaving  England  for  Scot- 
land, in  the  octave  stanza,  very  long  and 
beginning — 

Home,  thou  retam'st  from  Thames ! 

I  remember  there  was  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  spectre  of  a  man  drowned  in 
the  night,  or  in  the  language  of  the  old 
Scotch  superstitions— seized  by  the  angiy 
spirit  of  the  waters,  appearing  to  his  wife 
with  pale  blue  cheeks,  &c.  Mr.  Home 
has  no  copy  of  it.  He  also  showed  us 
another  ode,  of  two  or  three  four-lined 
stanzas,  caXXed  the  Bell  of  Arragon ;  on  a 
tradition  that,  anciently,  just  before  a  king, 
of  Spain  died,  the  great  bell  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sarragossa,  in  Arragon,  tolled 
spontaneously.    It  began  thus : — 

The  bell  of  Arragon,  they  say. 
Spontaneous  speaks  the  fatal  day,  &c. 

Soon  afterwards  were  these  lines : — 

Whatever  dark  aerial  power. 
Commissioned,  haunU  the  gloomy  tower. 

The  last  stanza  consisted  of  a  moral  tran- 
sition to  his  own  death  and  knell,  which 
he  called  <  some  simpler  bell.' " 

Dr.  Drake  observes,  "  Of  this  exquisite 
poet,  who,  in  bis  genius,  and  iu  his  per- 

*  Calamities  of  Authors. 
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soual  fata  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  ihc 
celebrated  Tasso,  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  reliques  are  so  few.  [ 
must  particularly  lament  the  loss  of  the 
ode,  entitled  '  The  Bell  of  Arragon/  which 
from  the  fourlioes  preserved  in  this  paper 
seems  to  have  been  written  with  the  poet's 
wonted  power  of  i  magi  nation  >  and  to  have 
closed  in  a  manner  strikingly  moral  and 
pathetic.  I  rather  wonder  that  Mr,  War- 
ton,  who  partook  much  of  the  romantic 
bias  of  Collins,  was  not  induced  to  fill 
up  the  impressive  outline.*'  * 


The  imagined  resemblance  of  Collins 
to  Tasso  sug;gests  insertion,  in  this  place,  of 
a  poem  by  Mrs.  He  man?. —There  is  nn 
Italian  sajnng,  that  **  Tasso  with  liis 
sword  and  pen  was  superior  to  all  men.*' 

Tasso  akd  bis  Sister. 

She  tat  where,  on  cuch  wiud  thai  ligheflf 

The  citro£i*&  brcatk  went  by^ 
While  ihc  deep  p>W  of  eventide 

Bum'd  in  th*  Itali;in  &ky. 
Her  bower  was  one  trhero  day-light*i  close 

Full  oft  »weet  laughter  found* 
A»  theaco  iho  voice  of  cliildhood  rose 

To  the  higli  vineyards  round. 

But  ilill  and  thoughtful  at  her  knee. 

Her  child  re  a  ilood  that  hour — 
Tlietr  bursli  &i  song,  and  dancing  glee, 
lluiili'd  ai  by  words  of  |K>wer« 
With  bright,  fix'd,  wonderitig  eye,  that  gax*d 

Up  to  their  mother's  face, 
With  browi  throtigb  parting  ringUtB  ratiM, 

They  stood  in  siilcat  grace. 

While  Bhe~y  t  L  something  o*cr  her  look 

Of  rooumfula?ss  was  spread— * 
Forth  from  a  poet's  magic  book 

The  glorious  nnmbers  read  : 
The  proud  undying  tay  which  poitr*d 

Its  light  on  evil  years  ; 
Uia  of  the  gifted  pen  and  swurd^ 

The  triumph — and  the  tears. 

She  rf  ad  of  fair  Erminia's  flight, 

Which  Venice  onc«  might  hear 
Sting  OQ  her  gliuering  seas,  at  nighty 

By  many  a  gondolier  i 
t>f  Him  she  read,  who  broke  th^e  chirm 

That  wr«ipt  ih«  myrtle  grove p 
Of  Godfrey's  ileeda^— of  Tancrcd'a  arm, 

That  flew  bit  Paynim-lovc. 

Young  cheeka  around  that  bright  page  ^iow'd  ^ 

Young  holy  hearts  were  slirr'd, 
4itd  the  meek  tears  of  woman  fiow'd 

Fast  o'f  r  each  burning  word  ; 


And  sounds  of  breeite^  and  fount,  and  laal, 
Came  sweet  each  pause  between. 

When  a  strange  voice  of  suddcD  grief 
Dnrst  on  the  gentle  scene. 

The  mother  tumM — a  way>wom  man 

In  pit  grim -garb  stood  nigh, 
Of  stately  mien,  yet  wild  and  wati« 

Of  proud,  yet  resUess  eye  : 
But  drops,  that  would  not  stay  for  pride, 

Fram  that  dark  eye  guah'd  free. 
As,  pressing  his  pale  brow,  he  cned-»-- 

"  Forgotten  cv*n  by  ihce  !" 

*'  Am  1  so changM  f— and  yet  wo  two 

Oft  hand  in  hand  have  played  ; 
This  brow  hath  been  all  bath*fi  in  dew. 

From  wreaths  whleh  thou  hast  niad«  ! 
We  have  kucU  down,  and  laid  one  prayer. 

And  sang  one  vesper  alrain  ; 
My  thoughts  arc  dim  with  elondt  of  care — 

Tell  me  those  worda  again  f 

"  Life  hath  been  heavy  on  my  head  , 

I  come,  a  stricken  deer. 
Bearing  the  heart,  ^midst  crowds  that  bled. 

To  bleed  in  stiUness  here  !" 
She  gaz'd — till  thoughts  thai  long  had  alcpt 

Shook  all  her  thrilling  frame, — 
She  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept. 

And  breathM  ber  Brother's  name. 

Ucf  Brother's  name  ! — and  who  waa  He, 

The  weary  one,  ih'  unknown. 
That  came,  the  bitter  world  to  flec, 

^  A  stranger  to  his  own  ? 
He  was  the  Bani  of  gifts  divine 

To  sway  tLe  hearts  of  men  : 
He  of  the  song  for  Salem's  shrine. 

He  of  the  iword  and  pen. 


The  misery  Mhich  results  from  indalj?- 
tng  ihe  pleasures  of  imag^inntion  in  voulli 
tjt  well  expressed  in  these  cautionary  lines ; 

Of  Fancy's  too  prevailing  power,  t*eware  I 
Oft    hss  she  bright  on  Life's  fair  mominf  I 
shone  ;  J 

Oft    easted    Hope    on    Reason's    sovereifs  j 
throne, 
Then  cIo»'d  the  scene,  in  darkness  and  < 
Of  all  her  gifts,  of  all  ber  powers  [ 

Let  not  her  flattery  win  ihy  yoMllifttl  flir, 
Nor  vow  long  faith  to  such  a  varioua  gueat, 
Falso  at  the  laat,  thu'   now  perchance   full  | 
dear  ; 
The  casual  lover  *iih  her  charms  i*  blest. 

But  woe  to  them  her  magic  bands  that  wear  !  I 


•I»r*  Drake's  Gleaner. 


June    12.     Sun  risr^ 

—  sets- 
Larkspur  flowers. 

Water    hemlock    begin»    to    ffower   in 
marshy  places. 
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ESCUTCHEON  AT  CROYDON  I'ALACE. 


e  subsequent  cotumunication,  nc- 
compaDie<J  by  a  drawing  of  the  carving 
fepreiiCDtedl  in  ihe  en^aviog 

[For  the  Year  Book,] 

An  escutcbeon  surmounted  by  a  canopy, 
on  ibe  eastern  wall  of  the  old  arcbiepi^ 
copat  palace  of  Croydoii,  fell  flown,  toge- 
ther with  the  wall,  on  the  8th  of  June 
last  year  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
escutcheon  having  been  removed  with  the 
rubbish  on  which  it  lay»  I  took  the  ac- 
companying sketch  of  it.  llie  wall  is 
reinstated  without  this  ancient  ornament. 
I  forward  the  drawing  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  find  a  place  m  the  Year  Book, 

The  arms  are  party  per  pale— Dexter 
ttvision — az :  a  cross  patenee,  or  :  be* 
teen  fiveniartlets,f)r. — Sinister  quarterly, 
ir&t  and  fourth,  az  i  three  fleurs-dedis, 
* ;  for  Fiance.  Second  and  (lurd,  guks  : 
ftree  lions  passant  guardant^  or;  for 
England.     Tlie  dexter  division  bare  the 

Ens  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
G,  S.  S. 


1 


Croydun   Pu  lace . 

Dr,  Ducarel  says,  the  oldest  part  of 
Croydon  Palace,  %vhich  is  entirely  of  brick, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  brick  buildings  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vl.  Here,  in  1573, 
archbishop  Parker  entertained  Elizabeth 
and  her  court  for  seven  days.  Under  the 
commcjiiwealth  the  palace  was  let  to  the 
Karl  of  Nottingham  at  £lO  a  year ;  and 
afterwards  to  Sir  William  Brereton,  co- 
lonel general  of  the  Cheshire  forces,  who 
resided  in  it,  and  turned  the  chapel  into 
a  kitchen.  On  the  restoration  archbishop 
Juxon  repaired  and  fitted  it  up  ;  and  many 
of  his  successors  repaired  it  al  a  great  ex- 
pense ;  most  of  them  occasionally  re- 
sided here  except  archbishops  Seeker  and 
Cornwallis.  In  1780,  iif\er  remaining 
uninhabited  for  twenty  years,  it  was  sold 
under  an  act  of  parliament  to  Abraliam 
Pitches,  Esq,,  afterwards  Sir  Abraham 
Pitches,  for  £2520,  and  the  proceeds 
were  applied  towards  the  expense  of 
building  Westminster  Bridge.  The  cha- 
pel is  now  used  for  the  Sunday  school ; 
and,  in  the  week,  for  the  school  of   in- 
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dustry.  The  pal  ace  itself  is  converted 
into  a  calico- prin ting  manufaclory  and  a 
bleaching  ground.  In  1412,  \;hen  James 
I.  king  of  Scotland  was  a  prisoner  in 
England,  be  dated  a  grant  of  Drumlanrig 
from  Croydon*  where  he  wm  probably 
under  the  care  of  archbishop  ArnndeL 
A  vineyard  is  mentioned  to  have  been 
here  in  the  lime  of  Edward  IL 
Vmcffards, 
Upon  the  authority  of  many  ancient 
wrtlenii  Mr.  Pegge  affirmed  the  existence 
in  early  times  of  vineyards  in  England 
for  the  culture  of  grapes,  and  that  they 
were  introduced  by  the  Romans  about 
280,  The  lion*  Daines  Barrington  de- 
nied it,  and  disputed  Mr-  Pegge's  inter- 
pretation of  some  of  the  passages  he  had 
cited,  ftlr.  Gough  learnedly  replied  to 
Mr.  Barrington,  and  adduced  two  in- 
stances from  ancient  authors  who  men- 
lion  vineyard:}  and  orchards  as  distinct 
things.* 

SJuur  13. 

June  13,  1B23,  Mr.  Robert  Bowman 
of  Irthington,  near  Carbsle,  died,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years. 

Dr.  Barnes  published  some  account  of 
this  (Cumberland  patriarch,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal^  1820.  He 
says  his  birthday  i.s  not  known ;  and, 
**  as  some  doubts  have  been  entertained 
with  respect  to  his  age,  to  put  it  l>eyond 
dispute,  I  have  examined  the  register  of 
his  baptism^  iu  the  parish  church  of 
llay ton.  His  name»  and  place  of  nativ  ity, 
as  well  as  the  year  of  baptism,  which  was 
1705,  are  very  legible,  but,  from  his  name 
having  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
the  month  and  day  are  worn  out*"  He 
was  born  at  Bridge  wood-foot,  a  small 
farm-house^  and  hamlet,  about  two  miles 
from  Irthington,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1705,  in  the  house  where  his  grandfather 
had  resided,  and  where  his  fiither  also 
was  bom,  both  of  whom  were  brought 
up  to  husbandry.  His  ancestors  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  h»s  life  he  professed  that  religion  ; — 
but,  many  years  ago,  he  became  a  member 
of  llie  church  of  England,  and  wa^  a  con- 
stant and  orderly  attendant  upon  its 
worship,  until  prevented  by  age  and 
infirmity.  From  early  youth  be  had  been 
a  labonous  worker,  and  was  at  ail  times 
healthy  and  strong,  having  never  taken 


•  Maimiixg  %dc1  Br«yV  Surrey « 


medicine,  nor  been  visited  with  any  kind 
of  illness,  except  the  measles  when  a  child, 
and  the  hooping-cough  when  above  one 
hundred  years  of  age.  During  the  course 
of  his  long  life  he  was  only  once  intoxi- 
cated, which  was  at  a  wedding ;  and  he 
never  used  lea  or  coffee,  his  principal 
food  having  been  bread,  potatoes,  hasty- 
pudding,  btoth,  and  occasionally  a  little 
jlesh  meat.  He  scarcely  ever  tasted  ale  or 
spirits,  his  chief  beverage  was  water ;  or 
milk  and  water  mixed.  This  abstemious- 
ness arose  partly  from  a  dislike  to  strong 
liquors,  but  more  from  a  saving  disposi- 
tion, being  remarkably  careful  of  his 
money  J  and  strongly  attached  lo  ihe  ihingi 
of  this  world.  For  the  same  reason,  as 
he  himself  acknowledged,  he  never  used 
snuflT  or  tobacco.  With  these  views,  hifl 
habits  of  industry,  and  disregard  of  per- 
sonal fatigue,  were  extraordinary ;  he 
having  often  been  up  for  two  or  three 
nights  in  a  week,  particularly  when  bring* 
ing  home  coals  or  lime.  In  his  younger 
days  he  was  rather  robust^  excellent  in 
bodily  strengih,  and  was  considered  a 
master  in  the  art  of  wrestling — an  exercise 
to  which  he  was  particularly  attached. 
He  was  of  a  low  stature,  being  not  above 
five  feet  live  inches  in  hcighi,  with  a  large 
chest,  well-proportioned  limbs,  and  weigh- 
ing about  twelve  stone.  His  vigor  never 
forsook  liim  till  far  advanced  in  life;  for, 
in  his  hiuidred  and  eighth  year,  he  walked 
to  and  from  Carlisle  (sixteen  miles), 
without  the  help  of  a  slaft*,  to  see  the 
workmen  lay  the  foundation  slone  of 
Eden  bridge.  In  the  same  year  he  actu- 
ally reaped  corn,  made  hay,  worked  at 
hedging,  and  assisted  in  all  the  labors  of 
the  tield,  with,  apparently,  as  much  en- 
ergy as  llie  stoutest  of  his  sons.  A« 
might  be  expected,  his  education  was 
very  limited,  but  he  possessed  a  consi- 
derable share  of  natural  sense,  with  much 
self-deniul,  and  passed  a  life  of  great 
regularity  and  pr\iaence,  without  troubling 
himself  by  much  thought  or  reflection^ 
His  memory  was  very  tenacious:  he  re- 
membered the  rebellion  in  1715,  when 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  witnessed  a 
number  of  men  running  away  from  the 
danger.  In  the  second  rebellion,  in 
the  year  1745,  he  was  employed  in 
cutting  trenches  round  Carlisle,  but  fled 
from  his  disagreeable  situation  as  soon 
as  an  opportunity  afforded  for  escap- 
ing. He  did  not  marry  till  he  waA 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  liretl  with 
him  fifty-iwo  ycars»  dying  in  1807,  aged 
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•ighty-one.  In  1810  one  of  his  brothers 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine ;  and  in 
1818  a  cousin  died,  aged  ninety-fiTe; 
another  cousin,  eighty-seven  years  old, 
Sttrvived  him.  He  left  six  sons,  the 
jroungest  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  eldest 
sixty-two ;  his  grand-children  were  twenty 
in  number;  his  great  grand-children  only 
eleven :  he  never  had  any  daughters. 
About  the  year  1799  he  lost  all  his  teeth, 
but  no  mark  of  debility  appeared  about 
his  person  before  1813,  when  he  took  to 
his  bed,  and  never  was  able  to  use  his 
limbs  afterwards.  During  the  first  nine 
years  of  his  confinement  his  health  and 
spirits  continued  good,  and  he  was  free 
from  corporeal  pain;  but  for  the  last 
twelve  months  his  intellects  became  rather 
impaired.  On  the  day  before  his  death 
he  was  seized  with  illness ;  the  next  day 
he  grew  weaker,  and  weaker  as  the  day 
declined,  but  experienced  no  sickness. 
At  about  eight  in  the  evening  he  slept 
silently  away  in  the  arms  of  death. 

'Mr.  Bowman  resided,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  with  one  of  his  sons,  upon 
nis  own  estate,  and  died  possessed  of 
considerable  property — the  fruit  of  un- 
wearied perseverance  and  active  industry, 
through  a  longer  portion  of  time  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man. 

To  this  account  the  editor  of  the  Wake- 
field Journal  adds,  '<  We  understand  from 
a  erandson  of  Mr.  Bowman,  residing  at 
Wakefield,  that  he  had  attained  his 
hundred  and  eighteenth  year  and  some 
months.'' 


h.  m. 
June  13.     Sun  rises  ...     3  45 
—  Sets      ...     8  15 
Portugal  blue  squill  flowers. 
Hairy  dandelion  flowers. 
Rough  dandelion  in  blow  every  where. 
White  orchis  flowers. 

^unt  14. 

Pope  in  plain  Prose. 
In  a  life  of  Pope,  written  by  Ayres, 
and  published  by  Curll,  is  the  following 
advertisement : — 

«  Daily  Pott  of  Friday,  Uth  of  June, 
1728. 
^  Whereas  there  has  been  a  scandalous 
]>aper  cried  about  the  streets,  under  the 
title  of '  A  Popp  upon  Pope,'  insinuating 
that  I  was  whip^d  in  Ham-walks,  on 
Thursday  last; — ^This  is  to  give  notice 


that  I  did  not  stir  out  of  my  houte  ti 
Twickenham,  and  Uiat  the  same  is  a  ma- 
licious and  ill-grounded  report 

Alexander  Popb.'' 


h.  m. 

June  14.    Sun  rises    .    . 

.     3  44 

—  sets 

.    8  16 

Viper  buglos  flowers. 

Snne  15. 

Frost. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1791,  a  remaric- 
able  change  in  the  weather  took  place, 
within  a  few  days.  The  thermometer, 
which  stood  at  seventy-five,  fell  to  twenty- 
five  degrees.  The  hills  of  Kent  and 
Surrey  were  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and 
whitened  with  snow.  In  many  places 
there  was  ice  of  the  thickness  of  a  shilling. 

h.  m. 
Jutie   15.    Sun  rises    ...     3  44 
—  sets      ...    8  16 
Grass  is  now  long,  and  nearly  ready  to 
cut. 


jNtitr  l& 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  great  John,  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
and  also  of  the  famous  battle  of  Dettingen, 
when  the  British  and  allied  troops,  com- 
manded by  king  George  II.  in  person, 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French 
array. 

Thomas  Brown,  of  Bland*s  Regiment. 
[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Sir,— You  notice  under  this  day,  both 
in  your  first  volume,  and  abo  in  your 
second  volume  of  your  Every- Day  iook, 
the  death  of  the  most  able,  and  most  suc- 
cessful chieftain  that  our  British  Islands 
ever  produced,  with  the  exception  of  one 
now  living,  as  happening  in  1722.  Ex- 
actly twenty-one  years  afterwards,  an 
English  dragoon  signalized  himself  in  a 
way  which  proved  to  the  world  that,  from 
the  general  to  the  private  soldier^  England 
was  as  unmatched  in  the  last  century  as 
she  is  in  the  present. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1743,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.  In  this  battle 
served  a  private  dragoon,  in  Bland's 
regiment,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Brown; 
he  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  had  not  been  one  year  in  the  army. 
The  French  gen-des-arms,  in  a  cbaige, 
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took  the  standard  from  the  regiment. 
Brown  dashed  after  the  gen-d'arms  who 
bore  off  the  trophy — laid  hold  of  it,  and 
then  pistolled  ttie  Frenchman ;  with  his 
swora  in  its  scabbard,  his  hands  grasping 
both  bridle  and  standard,  he  put  spurs 
into  his  horse,  and,  exposed  to  fire  and 
sword,  as  when  recapturing  the  standard, 
made  his  way  through  a  lane  of  the 
enemy.  He  received  eight  cuts  in  the 
face,  head,  and  neck;  two  balls  lodged 
in  his  back,  and  three  went  through  his 
hat.  His  nose  and  upper  lip  were  nearly 
severed  from  his  face — a  terrible  gash 
from  the  top  of  his  forehead,  crossed  his 
left  eye — he  received  two  other  wounds 
on  the  forehead,  and  two  on  the  back  of 
the  neck — besides  having  two  fingers  of 
the  bridle  hand  chopped  ofT.  II is  regi- 
ment welcomed  him  back  into  their  ranks 
with  three  huzzas,  such  as  none  but  Bri- 
tons know  how  to  give.  In  this  battle 
Brown  had  tv\o  horses  killed  under  him. 
Brown*s  father  was  a  blacksmith.  Thomas 
was  born  at  Kirkleatham,  not  far  from 
Scarborough;  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  shoemaker  at  Yarm.  lie  stood  five 
feet  eleven  inches.  George  II.  offered 
Brown  a  commission  in  the  army,  but  his 
not  being  able  to  write  prevented  his 
acceptance  of  it.  The  king  placed  Brown 
near  his  person  in  the  life  guards.  As 
the  balls  in  his  back  could  not  be  extract- 
ed, he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  service. 
He  had  a  pension  of  £30  per  annum, 
and  died  at  Yarm,  of  his  wounds,  January, 
1746,  aged  thirty-one. 

I  have  an  engraving  of  this  hero.  The 
print  is  12i  inches,  by  8.  Head  and  bust. 
Two  compartments  are  below  the  portrait; 
in  one  he  retakes  the  standard,  firing  his 
pistol  at  the  gen-d'arm,  who  falls  back- 
ward off  his  horse ;  three  Frenchmen  are 
hacking  at  Brown,  and  two  firing  their 
pistols  at  him.  In  the  second  vignette  he 
IS  steadif  in  his  saddle,  galloping  back  to 
the  British  line, — one  French  Dragoon 
hacking — one  giving  point — and  one 
firing  his  pistol.  My  print  is  by  L.  Boi- 
tard,  very  rare,  and  in  fine  condition  :  it 
was  published  Novembers,  1713,  '*  Price 
one  Shilling."     What  is  it  worth  now  ? 

You  quote  some  beautiful  verses  from 
**  Scott  of  Amwell."  On  the  12th  of 
January,  '1809,  being  at  that  period  a 
loyal  and  a  royal  volunteer,  I  composed, 
in  my  military  ardour,  the  following 

Parody  on  ScotCt  Verses. 
I  love  the  drum's  inspiring  sound. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round  ; 


To  daring  youths  it  pleasure  yields. 

Who  leave  gay  cities,  quiet  fields, 

To  win  themselves  a  glorious  name. 

Uphold  their  country,  and  her  fame  ; 

And,  when  their  sovereign's  voice  commands. 

To  march,  to  fight,  and  fall  in  foreign  lands. 

I  love  the  drum's  enlivening  sound. 

Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round  ; 

To  me  it  speaks  of  safety  won. 

Of  Home  secure,  the  Foe  undone. 

The  Widow  smiling  through  her  tears. 

The  Bride  dismissing  all  her  fears. 

The  Sire,  whilst  weeping  o'er  his  warlike  son. 

Redeeming  Trophies  he  in  Battle  won. 

J.  M.  OF  M.  H. 
AprU,  1831. 


War. 

"  Why  may  I  not  go  and  cut  the  throats 
of  those  who  would  cut  our  throats  if  they 
could  ?'* — Do  you  then  consider  it  as  a 
disgrace  that  they  should  be  wickeder 
than  you  ?  Why  do  you  not  go  and  rob 
thieves,  who  would  rob  you  if  they  could  ? 
Why  do  you  not  revile  them  that  revile 
you  ?  Why  do  you  not  hate  them  tliai 
hate  you  ?    -Erasmus. 

The  amiable  vice 

Hid  in  magnificence,  and  drown'd  in  state. 
Loses  the  fiend  ;  receives  the  sounding  name 
Of   Gloriaiu  War  ;  and  through  th'  admiring 

throng, 
Uncurs'd  the  ornamented  murderers  move. 

Fau>ceti. 

h.  m. 

June   16.     Sun  rises    ...     3  44 
—  sets    .  .     .     .     8   16 
Canterbury   bells,  Campanula  medium, 
flowers.     This  species  is  called   Gants  de 
notre  Dame,  or  our  lady's  gloves. 

The  Midsummer  beetle  or  fernchafer 
begins  to  appear. 


ajttnr  17. 

A  ToRTOiSE-snrtL  Tom  Cat. 

Among  the  covetors  and  collectors  of 
specimens  of  feline  curiosities,  this  was, 
and  perhaps  is,  deemed  an  animal  of  great 
consequence.  Under  this  date,  less  than 
five  years  ago,  we  find  one  obligingly 
proffered  for  sale,  by  public  advertise- 
ment.— 

**  A  Handsome  TonrorsESiiELL  Tom 
Cat  to  be  disposed  of,  on  reasonable 
terms.  Apply  at  Mr.  White's,  5,  Swinton- 
place,  Bagnigge-wells-road."  The  TimeSy 
ITlhof  July,  1826. 

A  m(de  cat  of  the  tortoiseshell  color  is 
esteemed  a  rarity,  and  was  formerly  worth 
a  considerable  sum. 
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A  whimsical  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  "  Coraic  An- 
.  nual  by  Thomas  Hood,  Esq.,  1830,"  may 
enable  speculators  to  determine  whether 
the  value  of  '*  the  article*'  is  increased  or 
not,  by  this  singular  information  : — 

•*  Sir — I  partickly  wish  the  Satiety  to 
be  called  to  consider  the  Case  what  fol- 
lows, as  I  think  mile  be  maid  Transax- 
tionable  in  the  next  Reports  : — 

"  My  Wif  had  a  Tomb  Cat  that  dyd. 
Being  a  torture  Shell  and  a  Grate  faverit, 
vre  had  Him  berried  in  the  Guardian,  and 
fur  the  sake  of  inrichment  of  the  Mould  I 
had  the  carks  deposited  under  the  roots 
of  a  Gosberry  Bush.  The  Frute  being 
up  till  then  of  the  smooth  kind.  But  the 
next  Seson's  Frute  after  the  Cat  was 
berried,  the  Gozberris  was  all  hairy — and 
more  Remarkable  the  Catpilers  of  the 
same  bush  was  All  of  the  same  hairy 
Discription. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Frost." 


h.  m. 
June    17.     Sun  rises    ...     3  44 
—  sets       .     .     .     8  16 
Field  mallow  begins  to  flower  and  is 
common  in  July. 

Field  bindweed  flowers. 
Yellow  flag  iris  common. 


Sum  18. 

Charter  of  London. 

June  18,  1683,  Mr.  Evelyn  says,  "  I 
was  present,  and  saw  and  heard  the  hum- 
ble submission  and  petition  of  the  lord 
mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen,  on  behalf 
of  the  city  of  London,  on  the  quo  war- 
ranto against  their  charter,  which  they 
delivered  to  his  majesty  f  James  IL],  in 
the  presence  chamber.  My  lord  keeper 
[North]  made  a  speech  to  them,  exagger- 
ating the  disorderly  and  riotous  behaviour 
in  the  late  election,  and  polling  for  Pa- 
pillon  and  Dubois  [for  sherifls],  after  the 
common  hall  had  been  dissolved,  with 
other  misdemeanors,  libels  on  the  govern- 
ment, &c.,  by  which  they  had  incurred 
his  majesty's  high  displeasure;  and  that, 
but  for  this  submission,  and  under  such 
articles  as  the  king  should  require  their 
obedience  to,  he  would  certainly  enter 
judgment  against  them.  The  things  re- 
quired were,  that  they  should  neither 
^ct  mayor,  sheriff,  alderman,  recorder, 
common -Serjeant,     town-clerk,    coroner, 


or  steward  of  Southwark,  without  his 
majesty's  approbation  ;  and  that,  if  they  ■ 
presented  any  his  majesty  did  not  like, 
they  should  proceed  in  wonted  manner 
to  a  second  choice;  if  that  was  disap- 
proved, his  majesty  to  nominate  them; 
and,  if  within  five  days  they  thought  good 
to  assent  to  this,  all  former  miscarriages 
should  be  forgotten — And  so,"  says 
Evelyn,  "  they  tamely  parted  with  their 
so  ancient  privileges,  after  they  had  dined 
and  been  treated  by  the  king.  Divers  of 
the  old  and  most  learned  lawyers  and 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  they  could 
not  forfeit  their  charter,  but  might  be 
personally  punished  for  their  misdemean- 
ors; but  the  plurality  of  the  younger 
judges,  and  rising  men,  judged  it  other- 


h.  m, 
June.   18.      Sun  rises  ...     3  43 
—  sets      ...     8  17 
Candytuft,  white  and  purple,  in  flower; 
and  continues  blowing  till  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. 

Sweet   Williams   flower  and   continue 
blowing  till  August. 


Sunt  19. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1707,  died  at 
Hampslead  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  dean 
of  St.  Pauls  and  master  of  the  temple. 
He  was  born  in  Southwaik  about  1641. 
At  the  revolution  he  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed how  to  act.  The  government  gave 
him  time  for  consideration,  and,  aided  by 
his  wife's  intreaties,  he  complied.  A  little 
while  after  an  arch  bookseller  seeing  him 
handing  her  along  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
said,  "  There  goes  Dr.  Sherlock,  with  his 
reasons  for  taking  the  oaths  at  his  fingers' 
ends." 


June   19.     Sun  rises    . 

—  sets 
Rampion  flowers. 
Love-in-a-mist  flowers. 


h.  m. 
3  43 
8   17 


Sunt  20. 

Curious  Advertisements, 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 
Clerical  Duty. 
June  20,1 716.    In  the'Stamford  Mer- 
cury  of  this  date  is  the  following  Adver- 
tisement : — 

"  If  any  Clergyman  of  a  good  char- 
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acter  has  ttie  mbfortune  to  be  destitule 
of  prefefmeTit,  and  will  aiccept  of  a  Curacy 
of  £27  in  money  yearly,  and  a  House 
kept  J  let  him  with  speed  send  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  Bookseller,  in  Boston,  Mr,  Coys, 
Bookseller,  in  Louth,  or  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Charles  Burnett,  of  Burgh  in  the 
Marsh,  near  Spilsby,  in  the  Conuty  of 
Lincoln,  and  he  may  he  farther  satisfied/' 

A  SanguimiTy  Difference* 
In  the  same  Journal  of  March  28  pre- 
ceding is  announced — 

**  Whereas  the  majority  of  Apothe- 
caries in  Boston  have  agreed  to  pull  down 
tlie  price  of  Bleeding  to  six-pence,  let 
these  certifie  that  Mr.  Richard  Clarke, 
Apothecary,  will  bleed  any  body  at  bis 
shop,  gratis/' 

J.  H.  S. 


June  20*    Sun  rises    .     .     .     S  43 
—  sets       .     .     »    8  17 

Yellow  Phlomis  flowers. 

Scarlet  lychnis  usually  begins  to  flower 
and  continues  tilt  the  end  of  July  or  be- 
ginning of  August. 

Orange  lily  in  full  flower. 


aiuiie  21. 

Tb£  Season^. 

Among  tlie  "  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers" 
is  a  Norman  song  of  the  season  written 
in  the  14th  or  I3tb  century. 

The  liidj  of  my  love  rtAJdei 

With  in  a  garden's  boimd ; 
There  fpringi  the  rou,  lh«  lily  then 

And  hollyhock  u-c  foimd. 
My  garden  is  a  hesuteoui  ipot, 

Gamith'd  with  hlossoma  gay  ; 
There  a  true  lover  gaardt  her  well* 

By  uight  as  ii«rcU  at  day. 
Alas  !  no  swertcr  thing  can  be» 

Than,  that  sweet  nighlingalti  i 
Sayoiih  he  singes  at  moming  hour, 

Till*  tired,  bis  ntunbera  fail, 
BiLt  late  1  taw  my  lady  cull 

The  violets  on  the  green  : 
How  lovely  did  she  look  !  methotighc, 

Wh«t  beauty  there  was  seen  ! 
An  instant  on  her  form  1  gazed » 

Ho  delicately  white  ; 
Mild  ai  the  tender  lamb  was  she, 

And  as  ihe  red  rose  bright 


Foxglove  begins  to  flower  under  KedgM  s 
In  gardens  there  is  a  white  variety. 

Spanish  love>in-a-mist  flowers. 

Chili  strawberry  begins  to  fruit. 

Scarlet  strawberries  now  abound 

Madock  cherries  begin  to  ripen. 

Cbiirtock  and  Kidtocki  terrible  weedj  i 
to  the  farmer,  cover  tJie  lields  with  their  { 
pale  yellow. 


Sum  22. 

June  22,  1684,  Mr*  Evelyn  enter*  inj 
his  Diary— "Last  Friday  Sir  Thomaii 
Armstrong  was  executed  at  Tyburn  for  j 
lrea.son,  having  been  outlawed,  and  ap-  j 
prehended  in  Holland,  on  the  conspiracy 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord  John  Rus*  j 
sell,  &c.|  which  gave  occasion  of  discourse  j 
to  people  and  lawyers,  in  regard  it  wm  ( 
on  an  outlawry  that  judgment  was  giveo  ' 
and  execution." 

Burnet  says  that  Armstrong  on  being  1 
brought  up  for  judgment  insisted  on  his  J 
right  to  a  trial,   ihe  act  giving  that  right 
to  those  that  come  in  within  a  year,  and 
the  year  was  not  expired.     Jeneries  re*  j 
fused  It ;  and,  when  Af  mstroog  iosist^d  j 
that  he  asked  nothing  but  the  law,  Jefleries 
told  him  he  should  have  it  to  the  full,  and^ 
ordered  his  execution  in  six  days.     Soon  i 
afterwards  went  to  Windsor  and  Charlei  , 
IL  took  a  ring  from  his  ftnger  and  gave  if  | 
to  him. 


Thi  Season. 

Bearing  in  mind  iJial  June  is  a  cc 
linuation  oF  the  poet's  May,  the  ensuing i 
verses  of  the  lady  Christine  de  Pisao  are  | 
allowable  to  this  month. 

I*VJTATlO»* 

This  month  of  May  hath  joys  for  all. 
Save  me  alone  ;  luch  fate  is  mi  ha  : 
Him  once   lo  near  to  me  1  rooum^ 

And  ftigh,  and  p^lainUvely  rvpino* 
He  wai  a  |B;entlcj  uoMe  love,  • 

Whom  thui  the  adveme  fates  xeaaovtt:^ 
O  soon  return  my  love  ! 

In  this  fair  month  when  all  thin^  bloom* 
Come  to  the  green  mead*  come  aw«y  ! 

Where  joyous  ply  the  merry  larka 

And  oightiDgatef  their  miiutTctay  ; 
Thou  know  At  tbc  ipot  : — with  plainlive  uraJa j 
Again  I  aigh,  I  ciy  agaia* 

O  aoon  retunij  my  love  t 

The  Minnesingerof  "  the  Birdmeadow,*^ 
Vogelweide,  addresses  these  stanus  lo  liji.  | 
lady-love — 
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Tbb  Lady  amo  the  Mat. 


When  from  the  sod  the  flow'rets  fprfaig. 

And  smile  to  meet  the  son's  bright  ray. 
When  birds  their  sweetest  carols  sing 
In  all  the  morning  pride  of  May, 
What  lovelier  than  the  prospect  there  T 
Can  earth  boast  any  thing  so  fair  1 
To  me  it  seems  an  almost  heaven, 
So  beauteous  to  my  eyes  that  vision  bright  is 
given. 
But  when  a  lady,  chaste  and  fair. 

Noble,  and  clad  in  rich  attire. 
Walks  through  the  throng  with  gracious  air, 

A  sun  that  bids  the  stars  retire, — 
Then,  where  are  all  thy  boastings.  May  ? 
What  hast  thou  beautiful  and  gay 
Copipared  with  that  supreme  delight? 
We  leave  thy  loveliest  flowers,  and  watch  that 
lady  bright. 
Wouldst  thou  believe  me — come  and  place 

Before  thee  all  this  pride  of  May  ^ 
Then  look  but  on  my  lady's  face. 

And,  which  is  best  and  brightest  1  say 
For  me,  how  soon  (if  choice  were  mine) 
Th^ would  I  Uke,  and  that  resign  ! 
AqQ   say,   "  Though   sweet  thy  beauties. 
May  ! 
I'd  rather  forfeit  all  than  lose  my  lady  gay." 

By  the  same  poet  are  the  ensuing  gentle 
▼eraes — 

Ladt  and  Flowers. 
'«  Lady,"  I  said,  ".  this  garland  wear ! 
For  thou  wilt  wear  it  gracefully  ; 
And  on  thy  brow  'twill  sit  so  fair. 
And  thoa  wilt  dance  so  light  and  free  ; 
Had  I  a  thousand  gems,  on  thee. 
Fair  one  I  their  brilliant  light  should  shine  : 
Woold'st  thou  such  gift  accept  from  me, — 
O  doubt  me  not, — ^it  should  be  thine. 
"  Lady,  so  beautiful  thou  art. 
That  I  on  thee  the  wreath  bestow, 
Tw  the  best  gift  I  can  impart ; 
But  whiter,  rosier  flowers,  I  know. 
Upon  the  distant  plain  they're  spryiging. 
Where  beauteously  ther  heads  they  rear. 
And  birds  their  sweetest  songs  are  singing  : 
Come  I  let  ns  go  and  pluck  them  there ! " 
She  took  the  beauteous  wreath  I  chose, 
And,  like  a  child  at  praises  glowing. 
Her  cheeks  blushed  crimson  as  the  rose 
When  by  the  snow-white  lily  growing  : 
Bat  all  from  those  bright  eyes  eclipse 
Recetred  ;  and  then,  my  toil  to  pay. 
Kind,  ptecioua  words  fell  from  her  lips  : 
What  more  than  this  I  shall  not  say. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  summer-lay 
hf  another  Minnesinger,  Count  Kraft  of 
TV>ggenburg,  in  the  thirteenth  century.. 
Bom  any  one  seek  the  soul  of  mirth,  • 
Let  him  hie  to  the  greenwood  tree ; 
Aad  there,  beneath  the  verdant  shade. 
Hie  hl)9om  of  the  summer  see  ; 


FoiT  there  sing  the  birds  right  mMrily, 

And  there  will  the  bounding  heart  upspring » 

To  the  lofty  clouds,  on  joyful  wing. 

On  the  hedgerows  spring  a  thousand  flowers. 

And  he,  from  whose  heart  sweet  May 

Hath  banish'd  care,  finds  many  a  joy ; 

And  I,  too,  would  be  gay. 

Were  the  load  of  pining  care  away  ; 

Were  my  lady  kind,  my  soul  were  light, 

Joy  crowning  joy  would  raise  its  flight — 

The  flowers,  leaves,  hills,  the  vale,  and  mead. 

And  May  with  all  its  light. 

Compared  with  the  roses  are  pale  indeed. 

Which  my  lady  bears ;  and  bright 

My  eyes  will  shine  as  they  meet  my  sight, 

Those  beautiful  lips  of  rosy  hue. 

As  red  as  the  rose  just  steep'd  in  dew. 


h.  m. 
3  43 
8  17 


June  22.    Sun  rises    . 
—  sets     . 
Blue  sowthistle  flowers. 
Corn-flower,  or  red-cockle,  begins  to 
flower." 

The  red  poppy  abounds  in  corn-fields^ 

9une  23. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  1703,  William 
Fuller,  ^*  the  famour  Imposter,  and  Cheat 
Master  General  of  England,"  received  a 
merited  sentence  for  his  enormous  villan- 
ies.  He  was  son  of  a  butcher,  at  Milton^ 
neat  Sittingboume,  in  Kent,  and  appren- 
ticed, in  1686,  to  John  Hartly,  a  rabbit- 
wool-cutter,  in  Shoe-lane,  London,  from 
whom  he  ran  away,  and  professed  to  be- 
come a  Roman  Catholic. — Having  a  fine 
person  and  an  ingenuous  countenance, 
Lord  Melfort  retained  him  as  a  page ;  but 
leaving  his  lordship's  service,  and  marry- 
ing about  the  same  time,  he  became 
greatly  distressed,  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  generosity  of  his  father-in-law,  'and 
his  master.  Averse  to  labor,  he  entered 
upon  a  life  of  high  dissipation,  which  he 
supported  by  different  frauds.  He  had 
servants  in  Irveiy,  assumed  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  army,  then  colonel,  adopted 
the  title  of  Sir  William  Fuller,  and  finally 
created  himself  Lord  Fuller.  His  man- 
ners and  appearance  were  attractive  :  he 
succeeded  in  borrowing  large  sums  of 
money,  and,  when  that  expedient  fiuled, 
passed  counterfeit  bills.  After  exhausting 
these  sources  of  revenue  he  commenced 
dealer  in  plots,  and  had  not  that  trade 
been  over-done  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
might  have  been  the  idol  of  one  party  in 
the  state,  to  the  destruction  of  many  on 
the  contrary  side.     He  talked  of  the  dif- 
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Bttgthoi. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  manor 
of  Bagshol  is,  that^  in  the  reijifn  of  Henry 
II.,  one  Ralph  held  it,  in  fee  fartii» 
as  of  the  kinjr's  demesne.  Since  then 
it  had  distinguished  possessors.  Kdward 
IIL  i^iive  it  to  his  imcle  Edmund  of 
Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  was  be- 
headed by  the  in  tribes  of  Mortimer^  and 
whose  son  Edmund,  by  restoration  of 
blood,  obtained  restitution  of  his  father's 
estates*  Edmund  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  John^  whose  heir  was  his  sister 
Joan,  called  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,"' 
who  married  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
The  manor  of  Bagshot  returned  to  the 
crown,  and,  in  November  1621,  James  L 
framed  it,  with  other  possessions,  to  Sir 
Edward  Zouch,  by  ihe  followingf  sen'ice, 
ihal  Sir  Edward  on  the  feast  of  St,  James' 
then  next,  and  every  heir  male  of  Sir 
Edward  on  thai  fea^t,  next  after  they 
iiicceeiJed  to  the  estate,  stiould  carry  up 
live  first  dish  to  ihe  king's  table  at  dinner, 
and  p,ay  £l  00  of  gold  coined  at  the  royal 
mint,  in  lieu  of  wards  and  services.  By  fail- 
ure of  is^sue  male.  Bagshot  reverted,  and 
Charles  IE  granted  it  h>r  ItXiO  years,  in 
trust,  for  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and 
her  children  by  the  king.  It  wai»  after- 
wards Sioid,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Earl 
of  Onslow. 
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Headers  of  the  Evrry-Day  Book  may 
remember,  in  an  account  of  **  Canon  bury 
Tower,"  mcidental  mention  of  the  beau- 
tiful marble  bust  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Gent  by 
Betnes.  That  ia^ly,  distinguished  by  scf- 
eniific  knowledge  and'  literary  ability,  is 
%mce  dead  In  the  same  volume  are 
hnes  "To  Mary,'*  by  Mr.  Gent,  who  baji 
published  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Poems/' 
with  many  paihetic  and  lively  additions; 
among  the  latter  is^ — 

Tec  Rum  a  Way. 

Ah  f  who  i«  be  by  Cynthia'*  gltam 
Ditcem^d,  the  atAtnc  of  dittrctft  ; 

W^rpiog  beside  the  willow'd  itream. 
That  leave*  the  woodUod  witdemeu  ? 

Why  tmlki  he  to  ihe  idle  »ir  7 

Why,  li«tleiii»  »c  his  length  recltn'd. 

Heaves  he  the  groan  of  drrp  detpur, 
Retpoifksive  of  the  midnight  wind  1 

S|>ea)(«  gentle  ihephcrd  !   leU  roe  why  ? 

Sir  t  he  hat  lo«t  hi«  wife,  they  may  : 
Of  what  disorder  did  the  die  7 

tiord,  Bit,  of  Qftbe — «he  ran  away. 


MlDSt71lMCR    DaV. 

For  the  vanous  usages  upon  this  ^reat 
festival  see  the  Every -Day  Book,  ~ 

Battle  or  Bannockburit. 

To  this  fatal  battle,  which  was  fong 
on  the  24th  of  June,   1314,   recurren 
may  pertiaps  be  allowed,  for  the  purpo 
of  giving  oy  far  the  most  accurate 
circumstantial     account  of  the  conflic 
It    plunged,   for   a    time^    almost    eref 
rank  of  society  in  England  in  terror  i 
distress,* 

Edwarti  I!.,  persisting  in  his  f;itheff' 
claim  to  Scotland,  resolved  by  one  effoii 
to  re^tuce  thai  nation,  and  assembled 
army  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  me 
Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  competiu 
witli  Balioi,  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thou 
sand  men  against  Edward,  and  took  hi^ 
station  in  llie  neighbourhood  of  Stirling 
behind   the    river    Bannockbum.      Ttu 
English  army   came  up  and  encump 
near  Torwood.     The  defeat  of  a  detach 
ment  of  eiyht  hundreddva1r>',despaiche4| 
by  lord  Clifford  to  the  relief  of  &iirlin^ 
inspired  the  Scots  army  with  courage  (q{ 
the  general   engagement.     At  lengtii, 
Monday,  June  24th,   1314,  appeared  thi 
dawn  of  that   important  day  which  * 
to  decide  whether  Scotland  wa^   to 
mdependent  or    subjugated.      Early   al|1 
was  m  motion  in  both  armies.     Heligiixitf 
sentiments    mingled    with    the    milrtary] 
ardor  of  the  Scots.     A  solemn  mass,  ia| 
the  manner  of  those  times,  was  said  bf 
Maurice,  abbot  of  Inchchanfry,  who  i 
ministered  the  sacrament  to  the  king  ajiif  I 
the    great    officers    about   him,    upon   ft] 
hill  near  the  camp,  probably  Cock»hot-j 
htll,  while  inferior  piiests  did  the  same  | 
to  the  rest  of  the  army.    Then,  after  i  ] 
sober  repast,  they  formed  in  order  of  hat« 
lie,  in  a  tract  of  ground  now  called  Nether  j 
Touchadam,  which  lies  along  the  declitity  i 
of  a  gently  rising  hill,  about  a  mile  du 
south  from  the  castle  of  Stirling,     Thii  | 
situation  was  chosen   for  its  adTantages*  | 
Upon  the  right  they  had  a  range  of  steep  i 
rocks,  now  called  GillieVhttl,  in  whicq  { 
the  bill   abruptly  terminates.      In  their  ' 
front  were  the  steep  bunks  of  the  rivulel 
of  Bannockhurn.     Upon  the  left  lay  m 


•  R«>Uted  in  Dr.  Drake'*  Mcmiiaga  it» 
Spriogtfrom  Nimmo't  History  of  ScirUi^llife* 
1777,  8vo. 
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moHLsSf  now  caUed  Milton  Bog,  from  its 
vicinity  to  a  small  village  of  ihal  name. 
Much  of  this  bog  ii  stili  utidramed,  and 
a  part  of  it  is  at  prespnt  a  mill-dam.  As 
U  was  then  the  middle  of  summer^  it  vvas 
almost  dry;  btit,  to  prevent  attack  from 
that  quarter,  Robert  resorted  to  stratagem. 
He  had  some  time  before  ordered  many 
ditches  and  pit.<  to  be  digged  in  the  mo- 
rass, and  in  the  fields  upon  the  left,  and 
thefie  to  be  covered  over  a^ain  with  green 
lurf,  supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  them,  so  that  the  ground  had 
9till  thie  appearance  of  being  firm,  lie 
also  caused  calthrnps,  or  sharp-poinied 
Irons,  to  be  scattered  through  the  morass, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  tliere,  in 
the  memory  of  people  yet  alive.  By 
means  of  the  natural  strength  of  the  posi« 
lion,  and  these  devices,  his  army  stood 
rithin  an  intrenchraent,  fortified  by  in- 
^sible  pits  and  ditches,  answering  to  the 
bncealed  batteries  of  modern  times. 
The  Scottiish  force  was  drawn  up  in 
Hree  divisions.  Their  front  extended 
early  a  mile  in  length  along  the  brink  of 
Eie  river.  The  right,  which  was  upon 
be  highest  grounds,  was  commanded  by 
'dw^ard  Bruce,  brother  to  the  king  ^  the 
th  was  posted  on  tlie  low  grounds,  near 
pe  morass,  under  the  direction  of  Ran- 
ftlph  ;  iUe  king  himself  took  the  charge 
the  centre*  A  fourth  division  %vas 
Cimmaiided  by  Walteii  lord  high  steward, 
ad  James  Dou^las^  both  of  whom  had 
|iat  morning  received  knighthood  from 
\  kinfi!^.  While  in  this  posture,  waiting 
r  the  English  J  the  tnimpeta,  clarions,  and 
orns,  continued  to  blow  with  so  hideous 
noise  as  made  the  neighbouring  rocka 
nd  woods  to  echo. 
The  English  array  was  fast  approach- 
ing, in  three  great  divisions,  led  on  by  the 
monarch  m  person,  and  the  eads  of  Here- 
ford and  Glocester,  The  centre  wag 
formed  of  m  fan  try,  and  the  wings  of 
cavalry,  many  of  whom  were  armed  cap- 
a-pee.  Squadrons  of  archers  were  upon 
wings,  and  at  certain  distances  along 
front  The  king  was  attended  by 
wo  knights,  sir  Giles  de  Argentine,  and 
pr  Aymef  de  Vallance,  who  rode  **  at  his 
' ridle," one  upon  each  side  of  him.  When 
'Iward  beheld  the  order  in  which  the 
cot5  were  drawn  up,  and  their  deter- 
oined  resolution  to  give  battle  to  his 
brraidable  host,  he  expressed  surprise 
those  about  him.  Sir  Ingram  Umfni- 
^He  tugg^ted  a  plan  which  was  likely 
10  ensure  a  cheap  and  bloodless  ficlory. 


He  counselled  the  king  to  make  a  fefnt  of 
retreating  with  the  whole  army,  behind 
the  tents;  which  would  tempt  the  Scots 
to  break  their  ranks,  in  order  to  plunder 
the  camp,  when  the  English  might  sud- 
denly face  about  and  fall  upon  them. 
This  advice  was  rejected  ;  Edward  deem- 
ed that  there  was  no  need  of  stratagem 
in  order  to  defeat  a  force  so  inferior. 

When  the  two  armies  were  upon  the 
point  of  engaging,  the  abbot  of  Inchchan- 
fry,  having  posted  himself,  with  a  crucifijc 
in  his  hand,  before  the  Scots,  the  ranks 
dropped  upon  their  knees  in  devotion. 
The  English  concluded  that  by  kneeling^ 
whert  they  should  have  been  ready  to 
fight^  they  meant  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
and  begged  their  lives.  The  Scots  rose 
again,  and  resuming  their  arms  with  steady 
countenances,  the  English  began  the  action 
by  a  vigorous  charge  upon  the  left  wing 
of  the  Scots,  under  Randolph,  near  the 
spot  where  the  bridge  is  now  thrown  over 
the  river,  at  the  small  village  of  Chartres- 
halt,  which  was  the  only  place  where  the 
river  could  be  crossed  ni  any  sort  of 
order.  A  large  body  of  cavalry  advanced 
to  attack  in  front.  Meanwhile  another 
compassed  about  to  fall  upon  the  flank 
and  rear,  and  fell  into  the  snare  prepared 
for  them.  Many  of  their  horses  were 
disabled  by  sharp  irons  rushing  into  their 
feet ;  others  tumbled  into  concealed  pits, 
and  could  not  disentangle  themselves. 
In  this  situation  Randolph  vigorously 
charged  upon  them. 

While  this  was  passing  upon  tlte  left 
wing  of  Ihe  Scottish  army,  the  battle  was 
spreading  and  raging  along  the  front.  It 
was  commenced  by  the  impetuous  courage 
of  an  Engliahmnn.  The  Scottish  king 
was  mounted  upon  a  little  pal  fry,  carry- 
ing a  battle-ax  in  his  hand,  and  upon  his 
helmet  he  wore  a  purple  bat  in  form  of  a 
crown.  This  dress,  with  his  activity,  as 
he  rode  in  front  of  the  lines,  observing 
their  order,  and  cheering  the  men,  ren* 
dered  him  very  conspicuous.  Henry 
Bohun,  an  English  knight,  cousin  to  the 
earl  of  Hereford,  and  ranked  amongst  the 
bnivest  in  Edward's  army,  galloped  furi- 
ously up  to  engage  with  Robert  m  single 
combat,  and,  by  so  emment  an  act  of 
chivalry,  end  the  contest.  Bohun  missed 
his  tirst  blow,  and  Robert  immediately 
struck  him  dead  with  his  battle-ax,  which 
broke  in  the  handle,  from  the  violence  of 
the  stroke,  This  bold  attack  upon  their 
king,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  army, 
roused  the  Scots  to  instant  onset,  and 
2  B  2 
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they  mshed  furiously  upon  their  foes 
The  ardor  of  one  of  their  divisions  car* 
ried  it  too  far,  and  it  was  sorely  galled  by 
a  large  body  of  English  archtrrs,  who 
charged  it  in  flank ;  these  were  soon  dis- 
persed by  Edward  Bruce,  who  came 
behind  Ihem  with  a  party  of  spearmen ; 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  by  sir 
llobert  Keith,  whom  the  king  despatched 
to  its  relief,  svith  a  comoany  of  five  hun- 
dred horse.  Kdward  Bruce,  however, 
soon  needed  similar  relief  liimselt  A 
stronof  body  of  Englisli  cavalrj'  charged 
the  right  wing,  which  he  commanded, 
with  snch  fury,  that  he  had  been  quite 
oirerpowered,  if  Randolph,  who  appeal's 
to  have  been  at  that  time  disengaged,  had 
not  marched  to  his  assistance.  The  battle 
was  now  at  the  hottest,  and  the  fortune 
of  ihe  day  uncertain.  The  English  con- 
tinued to  charge  with  unabated  vigor; 
the  Scots  received  ihem  with  inflexible 
intrepidity,  and  fought  as  if  victory  de- 
pended upon  each  man's  single  arm.  A 
singidar  scene  suddenly  altered  the  fiice 
of  affairs,  and  contributed  greatly  to  decide 
the  contest*  All  the  servants  and  attend- 
ants  of  the  Scottish  army,  amounlir»tr,  it 
is  said,  to  above  Hfleen  thousand,  had 
been  ordered,  before  the  hatile,  to  retire 
with  the  baggage  behind  Gillies-hiil, 
During  the  engagement  they  arranged 
themselves  in  a  martial  form^  some  on 
foot,  and  others  mounted  upon  baggage- 
horses.  Marching  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
they  there  displuyed  white  sheets  upon 
lony  poles,  in  the  form  of  banners,  and 
moved  towards  the  fteld  of  batde  with 
frightful  shouts*  The  English,  taking 
thcro  for  a  fresh  reinforcement  to  the 
Scots,  were  seized  with  panic,  and  gave 
way  in  great  confusion.  Buchanan  says 
that  the  king  of  Engbnd  was  the  first  that 
fled ;  but  in  this  he  contradicts  all  other 
historians,  who  affirm  that  the  English 
monarch  was  among  the  last  in  the  field. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  retire,  till  sir  Ayraer 
dc  Vallance,  seeing  ihe  day  lost,  seized 
his  borseV  bridle,  and  forced  him  off. 
The  king's  other  knight,  sir  Giles  de 
Argentine,  would  not  leave  the  field. 
Tlirowitig  himself  ai  the  head  of  a  batta- 
lion, he  animated  il  to  prodigious  efforts, 
but  was  soon  overpowered  and  slain.  Sir 
Giles  was  a  champion  of  great  renown ; 
he  had  signalized  himself  in  several  bat- 
iks with  the  Saracens,  and  was  reckoned 
the  third  knight  for  valor  in  his  day. 
The  Scots  pursued  and  luade  deadly 


havoc  among  the  English,  especially  at 
the  passage  of  the  river,  where  order  inJ 
retreat  could  not  be  kept,  because  of  the  J 
irregularity  of  the  ground.  Within 
short  mile  from  the  field  of  battte  is  ftl 
plot  of  ground,  called  the  **  Bloodjj 
Field ;"  it  is  said  to  take  its  name  froni  I 
a  party  of  the  English  having  there  faced  J 
about,  and  sustained  a  dreadful  slaughter*  I 
This  tradition  corresponds  with  a  relatioii| 
in  several  historians  concerning  Gilbert! 
de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloc ester,  and  nephew  I 
to  Edward  If.  Seeing  the  general  rour|l 
he  made  an  effort  to  renew  the  battle  ati 
the  head  of  his  military  tenants;  and^J 
af\er  having  done  much  execution  witbi 
his  own  hand,  was,  with  most  of  hi* J 
party,  cut  in  pieces*  With  this  martial  T 
prince  perished  Robert  de  Clifford,  first! 
lord  of  the  honor  of  Skipton :  d^^^l 
fought  side  by  side.  Their  heroism  haal 
excited  the  admiration  of  Bruce;  thej^l 
had  been  companions  in  the  fteld,  andfl 
that  they  might  not  be  separaled  afierl 
death*  he  sent  ihier  bodies  to  Edward  iLl 
at  Berwick,  to  be  interred  with  the  honof9| 
due  unto  their  valor. 

At  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  there  feU^ 
on  the  side  of  the  English,  one  Itundredl 
and  fifty-four  earls,  barons,  and  knights,] 
seven  hundred  gentlemen,  and  more  tha%| 
ten  thousand  common  soldiers,  A  fent f 
stanzas,  from  one  of  the  oldest  efTi) 
sions  on  this  subject,  will  show  thtl 
fiery  and  taunting  tone  of  eiuUation  raised! 
by  Scottish  minstrelsy  upon  the  Tictory.l 
Song  of  the  Scottish  Maidem* 
Here  coincs  your  lordly  chivaJTy 

AH  charging  in  a  row  ;^ 
And  ihero  your  gall&at  bowmen 
l^t  fly  iheir  shftflH  like  »no«r. 
Look  hnw  yon  otd  man  elupi  hii  huidft. 

And  hearken  to  hi*  cry — 
*»  Alas,  alai,  for  Scoilnnd. 

When  HoglaiMl's  arrow*  fly  \*' 
Yet  weep,  ye  dAines  of  Englindp 

For  twenty  aummers  past 
Y«  danced  and  sang  while  Scotland  ^ 

Such  mirth  cwt  never  laiu 
And  how  cat)  I  do  lesi  ihatt  laiigli^ 
When  Eoji^lAtid't  lord*  are  nigh  7 
It  it  the  inuidft  of  Scotland 

Must  Icam  to  wail  ajid  Aigh  ; 
For  here  aiiurs  princely  Hert-ford — 

Hark  to  h»  cla«hing  itccl  ! 
Aad  ihere^a  sir  Philip  Mu«s[rave„ 

AU  ^or€  from  helm  in  he<'l  - 
And  ytmdcr  i»  »loui  <  i*;  ^ 

And  here  ccuncBj,  '  p^ 

Thi'  fiery  ^eed  of  (_.:_..,  ... 
Say  where for«  should  I  w»<^  f 
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Weep,  aH  ye  EttgUsh  maidcois, 

Lo,  Bannockbrook^A  in  flood  ! 
Not  with  iu  own  twet^i.  watertj. 

But  Eagland'»  tiubkat  bloods 
For  see,  your  arrow  shower  bo]  cewcdj 

Tlic  ibrjlling  baw-itring's  mate  ; 
And  wbcre  ridca  fiery  Glonccnor  ? 

All  iruddcii  undi't  fool. 

Wail,  mil  yc  damci  of  England, 

Nor  more  fthAll  Musgravc  knovr 
The  touad  of  the  abrlll  iruiopct — 
And  Argeatinc  is  tow. 
mTKjt  chivilry<  proutl  Eugland^ 
Have  lam'd  the  reio  lo  fly ; 
^  And  OQ  ibem  rushes  R&adolph — 
Hark  !    Edward  Bruee'a  cry. 

*Alid  reeking  blood  the  Douglju  ride*. 

At  one  ridcA  m  a  river  ; 
And  here  the  good  kJag  Robert  cornel— 

And  Scotland'*  free  forever.  \ 
Now  weep,  yc  dames  of  England," 

And  let  your  •on*  prolong 
Tbe  Emce — die  Bruce  of  BaanockbtLm — 
In  many  a  sorrowing  socig*. 


unmarried  resident  m  Ctiurcb-street,  let 
iheiT  rank   in  life  be  what  it  may,  to  be  i 
given  on  **  FaTtUing   Loaf  Day*'  — »  atiM 
also  the  sura  of  two  gfUiDeas  lo  be  paid  trf] 
a  householder  in  tlie  said  sireer»  as  rerau- 
neration  for  providing  a  scupper  of  bread  1 
and  cheese  and  ale,  to  which  every  house-, 
holder  ill  the  street  ^ihould  he  invited^* J 
poor  and  rich.    The  householders  eachj 
to  rake  tbtjir  turn  in  being  host,  Ijul  with 
a  proviso,  tliat  none  except  the  occupiers 
of  front  houses  should   enjoy  this  dig- 
nity.     The   toast   directed   lo  be  drnnk 
afler  supper  is  "  Peace  and  good  neigh- 
bourhooJ."     The  money  required  arises 
from  a  sum  which  is  lent  at  inierest^  an- 
nually, to   any  competent  inhabitant  of 
this   favored  street^  upon   his  prodyciug 
two  good  sureties  for  the  repayment  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

U.  M, 
May,  1831. 


Faathimo  Loaf  Day    at  KiDDEfiUiN- 

SfEEU 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

A  very  curious  practice  is  observed  on 
Midsummer-eve,  at  Kidderminster,  aris- 
ing from  ihe  testamentary  dispositions  of 
two  individuals,  once  residents  there. 

A  far  thing  loaf  is  given,  on  Midsum- 
roer-eveT  to  every  pt^rson  bora  in  Churtft^ 
Hrcei,  Kidderminiiter,  who  cliooses  to 
claim  it,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor, 
child  or  adult.  And  let  not  ihe  reader 
contemn  liie  smalluess  of  the  boon.  The 
bequest  is  of  very  ancient  standing;  and 
Che  farthing  toaf,  at  the  time  of  its  date, 
was  of  jolly  proportions,  far  different  to 
the  minims  which  are  prepared  eitpressly 
for  this  occasion  at  the  present  lime.  The 
donor  was  a  benevolent  old  maid^  wJio, 
no  doubt,  intended  to  confer  a  beneEt  on 
the  denixens  of  Church-street,  Kidder- 
minsler,  and  had  she  lived  in  these  days, 
and  had  understood  the  subtleties  of  the 
currency  question,  would  doubttess  have 
bestowed  It  in  a  less  ludicrous  shape. 
The  day  is  called  Farthing  Loaf  Day,  and 
ihe  bakers*  shops  are  amply  furnished 
^ith  these  diminutives,  as  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  inixabitants  throughout  the 
town  to  purchase  them- 

Superadded  to  this  bequest  is  anoUier. 
About  fifty  years  ago  an  old  bachelor, 
emulous  of  good  works,  left  a  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  a  twopcnntf  cake  for  every 


Shelp  Sjiearing. 

Clare  preserves  some  of  the  old  cus- 
toms and  present  usages  at  sheep  shearing. 
After  the  lines  quoted  thCtieath  the  engrav- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  he 
speaks  of  the  shepherd,?with  his  sheep  fresh 
from  the  washing,  in  tne  clipping-pen, 

Ther«;  with  tlie  *craps  of  aongtj  and  laugb^^ 

and  tale. 
He  lighten*  annual  toil,  whilfl  merry  ale 
GocA  Found,  and  glads  some  old  man**  heart 

to  praise 
The  threadbare  custonii  of  hli  oiwHy  day* : 
flow  the  high  bowl  wai  in  the  middle  «ct 
At  breakfast  time,  when  clippers  yearly  met, 
FUl'd  full  of  furmety,  where  dainty  swam 
The  streaking  sugar  and  the  spotting  pi  tun. 
The  inaids  ctiuhl  never  to  the  lablc  bring 
The  bowl,  without  one  rising  from  tb«  ring 
To  lend  a  hand  ;  who,  if  ^twero  (ra'en  ainijaf 
Would  sell  his  kindness  for  a  stolen  kiss. 
The  large  »lone- pitcher  in  ils  hnmcly  trim. 
And  cjouded  pint-horn  with  ils  copper  rim, 
Werfl  there  ;  from   which   were  drunk^   wil 

spirits  high, 
Healths  of  die  best  the  cellar  eould  supply  ; 
While  *ung  Uic  ancient  swaini,   in  uncouiti 

rhymes, 
Songi  that  were  pictures  of  the  good  old  times. 
Thtis  will  ihe  old  man  ancient  ways  bewail. 
Till  toiling  shears  gain  ground  upon  the  t.d9j 
And  break  it  off— for  now  the  timid  sheep,  « 
Hi4  fleece  shorn  off,  starts  with  a  fearful  leap^ 
Shakiog  bis  naked  sWin  with  wond'ring  joysii 
While  other*  arc  btotiglit  in  by  sturdy  boys. 

Then  follows  a  lively  account  of 
i sting  u^es  at  a  sheep-shearing —  ,^ 
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Tiiougli     fa»hiou*s    haughty     frown     balh 
throwQ  &£ii]& 
Half  the  old  forms  timpUcily  tuppUciH* 
Yet  there   aire  sotdo   pridc'«   wiuurr  tlci^tu  to 

I  pare « 
Left  like  green  tvy  irhen  the  tref«  arc  bare 
And  now.  when  shearing  of  thr  ftocKa  in  done, 
SDme ancient cu»CoaiH, mi n'd  with  harifilctsfuii, 
Crown   the   swajn^c  meriy  toila.     The   titutd 

toaid, 
Fleasrd    la  bo    pmiacdj    otid    y«t    of    prai«e 

afraid, 
Steki   the  bett  flowers  i  not  tho&c  of  woodi 

and  fields, 
But  such  as  every  farmer's  garden  yield* — 
Fine  cabbage->rose«,  paintf  d  like  her  face  ; 
The  shining  paniyi  trimm'd  with  got  den  laco  \ 
Tbo  tall  topp'd  larkheeU,  fcaiiicr'd  thick  wilb 

flowers  ^ 
The    woodbine,    climbing    o'er    the    door    in 

bowers  \ 
The  liOndon  tufts,  of  many  a  mottled  hue  ; 
The   pafe   pink  pea^   and  monkshood  darkly 

blue  ; 
ITie  wbite  and  ptirplc  gilliflriwers»  that  stay 
Lingering,  in  blo««om,  aummer  half  away  ; 
The  sinj^le  blood -walls,  of  a  luscious  ^mellf 
Did  fashion'd  flowers  which  housewives  love 

so  well  ; 
The  culiunbincs,  stone-blue,   or  deep   night* 

br>wn, 
Their  honeycOEob-like  bioasoms  hanging  down, 
Each-cottage 'garden's  fond  adopted  child. 
Though    heaths  itill  claim   them«  where    they 

yet  grow  wild  ; 
Withmaijoram  knoiSi  sweet  brier,  and  ribbon- 

gT^af*. 
And  lavender,  the  choice  of  evVy  lass. 
And  iprigs  of  lad^a^ove — sH  familiar  names, 
Which   every    garden     through     the   village 

daims, 
Thes«  the  maid  gathers  with  a  coy  deliglit, 
Atid  ties  them  up*  in  readiness  for  night  ; 
'ilien  gives  to  evVy  swain,  'tween   love  and 

shame, 
Her  "  clipping  poiics"  as  his  yearly  claim. 
He  riies,  to  obtain  the  cmtom'd  kiss  : — 
With  itifled  smiles,  half  hankering  after  bliss, 
She  shrinkB  away,  mod,  blushing,  calli  it  rude  ; 
Yet  turns  to  smile,  and  hopes  to  be  pursued  ; 
White  one.  lo  whom  the  hint  may  *be  applied , 
Follows  to  gain  it,  and  is  not  denied. 
Tite  rest   the    loud    laugh   raise,  to  make  it 

known, — 
She  bluthes  silent,  and  will  not  disown  ! 
Thus  ale  and  song,  and  healths,  and  merry 

ways. 
Keep  up  a  shadow  still  of  former  days  ; 
But  the  old  beecben  bowl,  that  once  supplied 
The  feast  of  furinety,  »■  thrown  aside  ; 
And  the  old  frsedom  ihat  was  living  ihea, 
When  masters  made  them  merry  with  their 

men  ; 
WhfMi  all  their  coats  alike  were  russet  bmwo^ 
And  his  rude  speech  was  vulgar  as  their  own : 


All  this  la  past,  and  soon  will  pass  away 
I'he  tiroe-tom  retiintftt  of  the  holiday. 


h. 

m. 
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John*s  rorch  flowers. 

Grass  fully  reiiiJy  for  the  scythe. 

a 

Bum  25. 

■ 

The  Blacrhird. 

This  h  tlie  largest  of  our 

song 

birds, 

ami  is  called  ihc  harbinger  of  nature,  from 
building  its  nesr,  and  producing  yottng 
in  the  sprin^f  sooner  tlian  others r 

The  male,  when  kept  in  a  cage,  carols 
delightfully  all  the  spring:  and  summer- 
lime.  Be^tidefj  liis  pleasant  natural  note^ 
he  may  be  taught  lo  whistle,  or  play  a 
tune.  When  wild  in  the  fields,  he  feeds 
promiscuoi»aly  upon  berries  and  insectSp  j 
and,  for  the  rnosit  part,  flies  singly. 

llie  male  is  of  a  darker  black  than  the  | 
female.     The  hen>  and  young  male-birds, 
are  rather  brown,  or  dark    russei^   than 
black,  and  their  bellies  of  an  ash-color;^ 
but,  after  mewing  the  chicken   feathers^  | 
the  male  becomes  coal- black. 

The  female  builds  her  nest  very  artifi- 
cially ;  the  outside  of  moss,  slender  twtg«, 
benls,  and  fibres  of  roots,  at  I  slrooglf 
cemenled  with  clay,  llie  inside  lined  with 
small  straws,  bents,  hair,  or  other  soft, 
matter.  She  lays  fotir  or  five  ejcgs,  seldom 
more,  of  a  bluish^green  color,  fall  of 
dusky  spots  ;  and  she  builds  near  ihe 
ground,  generally  in  a  hedge,  before  there 
are  many  leaves  upon  the  bushes* 

Young  birds  of  twelve  days  old,  or 
less,  may  be  raised  wiih  little  trouble,  by 
taking  care  lo  keep  them  clean,  and  feed- 
ing them  with  sheep*s  heart,  or  other  lean, 
unsalted  meat,  cut  very  small,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  bread.  While  young,  give 
them  their  meat  moiit,  and  feed  them 
about  every  two  hours.  At  full  growth, 
they  thrive  on  any  sort  of  fresh  meat^ 
mixed  with  a  little  bread.  When  sick, 
or  drooping,  a  house  spider  or  two  will 
help  the  bird.  A  little  cochineal  in  his 
water  is  very  cheering  and  jjood.  They 
love  to  wash  and  preen  their  feathers ; 
therefore,  when  fully  grown,  set  water  io 
their  cages  for  that  purpose* 

The  blackbird  is  always  brought  up 
from  the  nest;  the  old  ones  cannot  b^ 
turned.* 

•  Albia. 
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Likes  written    25th  Juke,  18U,  on 

THE    DEATH     OF     MiSS   S.  T/s   BLACK- 
BIRD. 

[Unpublished.  ] 

Many  a  maid 

A  bird  haih  laid 
All  under  the  greenwood  tree  ; 

And  many  a  rhyme 

Hath  mark'd  the  time 
From  Prior  down  to  me. 

Many  a  girl. 

At  I  can  tell. 
Hath  fondled  many  an  ousel ; 

And  many's  the  muse 

That's  told  the  news 
Death  did  the  girl  bamboozle. 

To  every  lass 

It  comes  to  pass. 
That  nine  peU  out  of  ten  die — 

All  in  the  night. 

As  if  in  spite. 
They  give  her  care  the  go>bye. 

The  bird  was  fed. 

And  put  to  bed. 
To  sleep  the  live>long  night ; 

Chirping  with  glee 

It  arose  at  three. 
It  being  then  broad  day -light. 

It  wish*d  to  eat. 
It  caird  for  meat. 

For  food  the  bird  did  pine  : 

Its  heart  grew  big- 
It  hopt  the  twig, 

Bre  breakfast  came  at  nine. 

Upon  my  word 

The  taste  of  a  bird 
Hm  nothing  to  do  with  the  ton  ; 

They  ne'er  sit  up  late 

To  dirty  a  plate, 
Bttt  they  sleep  in  the  clothes  they  have  on. 

They  want  no  bell 

The  hoars  to  tell. 
Mo  maiden  to  help  to  dress  them  ; 

At  earliest  dawn 

They  salute  the  morn. 
And  rather  you'd  feed  than  caress  them. 

To  be  teased  with  a  kiss 
They  think  much  amiss. 

When  a  worm  would  be  more  grateful : 
And  then  to  be  fed 
With  sour  milk  and  bread 

b  to  av^iy  bird  as  hateful. 

When  you've  kisses  to  spare 
Let  men  be  your  care, 

Bnt  give  birds  what  nature  intended — 
Good  air  and  day-light. 
And  freedom  of  flight, 

And  they'll  hold  their  condition  much  mended. 
J.  M.  of  M.  H. 


h.  m. 

June  S5.     Sun  rises    '•    • 

•     3  43 

—  sets      .     . 

.     8  17 

Rose  of  Jericho  flowers. 

Coru  camomile  flowers. 

Sum  26. 

On  the  26A  of  June,  1715,  William 
Tunstall,  a  gentleman  who  espoused  the 
Stuart  interest,  received  sentence  of  death 
for  high  treason.  His  residence  was  ia 
the  north  of  England,  where  the  family 
had  flourished  many  centuries.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Preston,  and  led  through 
Highgate  in  triumph,  with  Messrs.  Til- 
desley,  Dalton,  Townley,  Hodgeson,  Hes- 
keths,  Walton,  and  Leyboume,  who  were 
afterwards  indicted  with  him,  when  th^y 
all  pleaded  not  guilty.  Mr.  Tunstall,  o*i 
being  brought  to  the  bar  again,  on  May  80, 
withdrew  his  former  plea,  and  pleaded 
ffuilty.  After  sentence  was  passed  upon 
him  he  lay  in  prison,  uncertam  of  his  rate, 
and  daily  heanng  of  numbers  implicated 
in  the  same  cause  being  led  to  execution. 
In  April,  1716,  be  was  conveyed  from  tlie 
Marshalsea  to  the  custody  of  messengers. 
He  obtained  a  pardon :  not  from  any  cii^ 
cumstancesthatcould  weigh  with  a  jury,  but 
because  he  sung  to  his  harp  some  "  droll'* 
verses  upon  the  occasion,  which  moved 
the  minister  more  than  the  misery  of  Tun 
stairs  manyassociates  in  the  same  desperate 
cause.  It  is  said  that  eight  hundred  unfor- 
tunate persons  died  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  The  number  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  but,  with  all  allowances,  it 
leaves  a  catalogue  which  exhibits  want  of 
just  policy  and  recklessness  of  life  in  the 
government  of  the  day.  Most  of  these 
unhappy  persons  suffered  for  what  they 
judged  their  duty.  Had  more  mere  /  been 
shown  in  1716,  there  would  not,  probably 
have  been  a  rebellion  in  1 745  * 


Political  Adversaries 
•Trace 


Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  the  pre«sore  of  their  several  fatei^ 
Meeting  as  strangers,  in  a  petty  town 
Whose  bine  n>oU  ornament  a  distant  roach 
Of  this  far-winding  vale,  remained  as  friends 
True  to  their  choice  ;  and  gave  their  bones  in 

trust 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge. 
With  unescntcheoned  privacy  interred 
Far  from  the  family -vault. — A  chieftain  one 

•  Noble. 
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By  right  of  birth  ;  vithin  wliotei  ificrtlcM  breui 
The  fire  of  uncicnt  CTaledonia  hiirned. 
lie,  witL  the  foremost  who»c  im|»atieiicc  hailed 
Tho  Stuart,  landitig  Iq  resume,  by  fc^rtc 
Of  ftrms,  the  crown  which  Ingotry  had  loftt^ 
j| routed  hti  clan  j  and,  lighting  ai  their  licftdp 
With  his  hnve  tword  endeavoured  to  prevent 
Ci]l)ode&*s  fatal  overthrow, — Escaped 
From  that  disjuitruus  rout,  to  foreign  shonra 
He  fled  ;  and,  wheB  the  Icaicnt  hand  of  time 
Those  Lrouhles  had  uppcaLsed^  he  sought  and 

gained, 
For  hif  ohicured  condition,  an  ohsettTe 
Retreat,  iffiihin  this  nook  of  English  gr^tind* 
— The  other,  bom  in  Britain's  touthem  tract. 
Had  filled  hiji  milder  loytilty,  and  placed 
Hp»  gentler  seulimonu  of  Jove  and  hate. 
There,  where  ihcy  placed  them  who  iu  con- 
science prised 
The  now  succeiftion,  a*  a  line  of  kinga 
Whose  omh  had  virtue  to  protect  the  land 
A^ain^t  tho  dire  assaulta  of  Papacy 
And  arbitrary  rule.     But  launch  thy  hark 
On  the  distempered  fl«iod  of  public  life. 
And  <:au*e  for  most  rare  triumph  will  bo  thine, 
Jf,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand^ 
The   stream^  that  bears  thee    forward,  prove 

not,  soon 
Or  late,  a  peril ons  master.     He,  who  oh. 
Under  the  balllemenls  and  stately  trees 
That  ronnd  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  gloonij 
Had  moralised  on  this,  and  other  traths 
Of  kindred  import,  pleaM'd  and  sstisded, 
Wa^  forced  to  vent  his  wisdom  with  a  sigh 
Ueav%i  from  the  heart  in  furttine's  bittpracss. 
When  he  had  crushed  a  p1rm;ifiil  estate 
By  ruinous  contest  to  obiniu  u  feat 
In    Britain*a   senate.      Fruitless   wui   the   ai* 

tempt  : 
And,  while  the  nproar  of  that  desperate  strife 
Continued  yet  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 
The    vaoqulshed    Whig,    beneath   a    bomfftcd 

( For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Hmmted  him  wilii  (be  sensations  of  disgnat 
Which  he  was  glad  to  lose)  slunk  from  the 

world 
To  the  deep  sLadc  of  these  untravelled  wilds; 
f  n  which  the  Scottinb  la^rd  had  long  possessed 
An  undisturbed  abode.— Here,  then,  they  met, 
Tvro  doughty  champions  -,  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian  I     Yott  might  think 
That  losses  and  veitatiotis^  less  severe 
Than    those    which   they  had  severally  »qs- 

tained. 
Would  have  inclined  eaih  to  abate  his  xeaf 
For  his  ungrateful  cause  ;  no, —  I  hove  hoard 
My  reverend  father  tell  that, 'luid  tho  calm 
Of  that  small  I  own,  encoimteriDg  thoa,  they 

illcd. 
Daily,  its  bowling-green  with  hsnnlesa  sirife  4 
Plagued     with     uncharitable     thoughts     the 

church  I 
And  vexed  the  market-plare.       But   in   the 

bffrasSa 


Of  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought. 
With  little  chauge  of  general  sentiment^ 
Such  change  towards  each  other,  that  Ubeir  I 

days 
By  choice  was  spent  in  constant  fellowship  i 
And  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it  mnre, 

A    favourite  boundary  to  their  lengthened 
walks 
This  charch-yard   was.      And,  whether  lliej|  { 

had  come 
Treading  their  path  in  sympathy  and  Linked 
In  social  cunrerse^  or  by  some  short  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace. 
One  spirit  seldom  failed  to  extend  its  sway 
Over    both    minds,    when    they    awhile    hu 

marked 
The  visible  qaiet  of  this  holy  ground 
And  breathed  its  sooihisg  aiF;^-4be  spirit  • 

hope 
And  saintly  magnanimity  ;  that,  spaiming 
The  field  of  selEsh  difference  and  dispaie. 
And  every  care  wKh  transitory  things, 
E.inh,  and  the  kingdoms  oi  the  earth,  err  ale, 
Uoth,  by  a  rapture  of  forgetful  ocas. 
Preclude  forgiveness  ..from  the  praise  debarred «,  i 
Which  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  hav«  I 

claimed, 
— There  live  who  yet  xemewber  here  to  li«««l 

seen 
Their  courtly  figures, — seated  on  the  ffCnmp 
Of  an  old  yew,  the  it  favorite  resting-place. 
But,  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-ltved  tree 
Was  dU appearing  by  a  swift  decay, 
Th cy»  with  joint  csie,  determined  to  ereet. 
Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  which  should  stand 
For  public  use  ^  and  also  might  survive 
As  their  own  private  monument  ;  for  this 
Wjts  the  particular  spot  in  which  they  atshed 
(And  heaven  was  pleased  to  accomplish  ih 

desire) 
That,  undivided,  their  remains  shonid  lie. 
So,  whem  the  mouldered  tree  had  stood, 

raised 
Yon    structure,   framing,    with  the   aaccnt 

steps 
That  to  the  decorated  pilldr  lead, 
A    work   of    art,  more  sumptuous,   as  rolghl'il 

seem, 
Than  suits  this  place  ',  yet  built  in  no  prOtt4li 

scorn 
Of  rustic  homelinesa  ',  they  otdy  aimed 
To  rnaure  for  it  rcepectlul  guardianship. 
Around  the  margin  cf  the  plate,  ^hereon 
The  shadow  falls,  to  note  the  stealthy  hou»» 
Winds  an  inscriptive  legend' — 
**  Tint  fUES  ^  il  is  his  melancholy  (nak 
To  bring,  and  benr  away,  delusive  hopes. 
And  re-produce  the  troubles  he  destroys. 
But,  while  his  bliodncM  thus  is  occupied. 
Discerning  mortal  f  do  thou  serve  the  will 
Of  timc'»  eternal  master,  and  that  peace. 
Which  the  world   wants,  should  bo  for  iImi*  J 

confirmed." 

WenUwoftk, 


OLD  WATERING  POT. 


Why  this  would  mail}  a  man — 

Tn  Ufte  hift  eyes  fur  gAnlcu  water-poll ; 

Ay*  And  lay  antomn't  duit. 

8haJkMpear§. 
I  remember  lo  have  seen  at  some  old 
,ms-houses,  wlien  I  was  a  boy,  an  aged 
ble  widow — slowly  loitering  about  the 
foot  or  two  of  ground  alio  tied  to  Uer 
humble  eleemosynary  dwelling — with  one 
of  these  old  earthern  vessels,  dribbltnij 
t!ie  water  from  it  among  a  few  pati:hes  of 
candy  turf,  and  weed -like  flowers  ;  sirjce 
when  I  have  seen  only  ilie  usual  painted 
tin  watering  pots,  and  the  more  poweiful 
garden-engineSf  used  m  the  ^artlens  of  the 
opulent,  and  in  nurserymen's  grounds. 
Garden  vessels,  of  the  kind  firjit  spoken 
r^  were  of  brown  pottery.  The  top  was 
«ed,  with  rather  larger  perforations  in 
fior  tlie  water  to  enter  tliroiighT  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  body,  than 
at  the  spout  or  rose.  One  of  these 
watering-pots  wa^  four^il  in  e?(eavating 
for  the  bason  of  St.  Katherine's  Dock 
near  the  Tower.  It  lay  thirty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  had  been 
bedded  there  for^  probably,  two  or 
centuries.  It  is  an  archrcological 
:u rosily.     The  preceding  is  an  engraving 
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of  it  from  a  dmwing  by  a  correspondent: 
the  deficiency  at  llie  lop,  near  the  handle, 
was  occasioned  by  a  fracture. 

lllustraiors  of  the  *' immortal  bard!*' 
Pause,  consider,  and  determine  whether 
this  be  not  a  print  that  "conies  in"  for 
your  use, 

A  watering-pot  of  this  sort  h  now  as 
great  a  rarity  in  England,  as  the  old  bar- 
ber's pewter  bason,  remembrance  of  which, 
AS  the  head-piece  of  Don  Quixote,  ren- 
ders it  immortal.  1  have  contrived,  by 
the  bye,  to  tiecure  one  of  these  obsolete 
basons,  peTtc$  me,  as  the  memorial  of  a 
worthy  barber,  whom  I  used  to  see  every 
morning  in  my  childhood,  passing  lo  bis 
last  surviving  bason-customer — a  venera^ 
ble  barrisler^ — whosconiing  the  ncwFrench 
fashion  of  the  shaving-hox  and  bmsh, 
stuck  inflexibly  to  the  old  English  hand 
and  ''soap-ball,  that  frothed  in  the 
bason/' 


Jane   26. 


h«  tn. 

3  34 

8  16 


Sun  rises    .     . 
—  sets     .     .     * 
Bindweeds  flower. 
Little    sunflower    begins    to   blow 
chalky  and  light  soils. 


June  27,  1686,  Mr.  Evelyn  says»  "  The 
new  very  young  Ijorti  Chief  jusiice  Herbert 
decliifed  on  the  beaeh^  thai  the  govern- 
ment of  Knglond  was  entirely  in  ihe  km^  ; 
that  the  crown  was  absolute  ;  that  penal 
laws  were  powers  lodjjed  in  the  crown  to 
enable  the  king  to  force  the  execution  of 
the  law,  bui  were  not  law*^  to  bind  the 
king's  power  ;  that  he  could  purdon  all 
offencfs  against  the  law,  and  forgive  tlie 
peuallies  ;  and  why  could  he  not  dispense 
with  them  by  which  the  teM  was  abolished  ? 
Every  one/*  says  Evelyn,  **  was  aston- 
ished/' In  June  1688,  less  than  two 
years  afterwards,  the  seven  bishops,  whom 
James  II.  had  sent  to  the  tower,  by  tirtne 
of  these  doctrines,  were  tried  while  be 
was  reviewing  bis  army  encamped  on 
liouns low  Heath,  James  had  retired  into 
the  gentrafs  tent,  when  he  was  surprised 
lo  bear  a  ^rcat  uproar  in  the  camp,  with 
the  moit  extravagant  symptoms  of  tumult- 
uary joy.  He  suddenly  inquired  I  be 
cause,  and  was  told,  **  It  was  nothing  but 
the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  bishops."  Within  another 
six  months  he  was  in  lasting  exile— ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  with  all  his  pos- 
terity—by  a  solemn  act  of  both  houses  of 
parliament. 


Members  of  F*Ri,t4MENT. 

MoTley,  ucttT  Le«dn,  Yorkshire, 
May  2ud,  IB31. 

Miu  Hone, 

The  following  Leiter  presents  a 
kxigbable  contrast  between  members  of 
parliament  in  EUiahetfi's  reign  and  such 
as  we  have  had  in  recent  times : — 

♦*  To  the  Highi  U'ofship/itl  the  Ma^or 
4xnd  Bur^€U€i  of  Totmu — After  my 
most  hariy  contmendacionsy  whereas 
1,  at  my  brother's  request,  and  for 
your  sakes,  have  been  ymir  bur\ress  for 
the  parliament  to  my  no  tmuit  €otte^ 
for  myne  ex  pence  were  above  twenty 
m^rkSy  over  and  above  the  forty  shil- 
lings I  received  of  you ;  and  foras- 
much as  it  if  bite  the  parliament  will  go 
forward  at  this  time,  which  causeth  me 
lo  call  to  mind  the  charge  I  took  in  hand, 
which  with  like  charge  should  be  prose- 
cuted, if  otherwise  1  prevented  not  the 
same  :  These  are  therefore  to  require  you, 
either  to  bestowe  the  same  upon  some 
othtr,  or  else  to  allow  me  but  the  hare  fee 
which   IS   iuv  fhiiiingf  a  dey;  and  ^  as  I 


have  began,  so  will  I  end  (Cod  willing) 
to  your  conlentation.  Truly,  at  this  pre 
sent  season*  I  have  no  occasion,  as  I 
know  of,  to  travel  up  lo  London  ;  which 
considered,  1  think  it  leason  which  L  de- 
mand, and  hope  you  will  take  it  very 
reasonably  demanded.  Thus,  irusiing 
you  will  return  an  answer  of  your  deter- 
mination herein  with  convenient  speed, 
I  raoi*t  handy  commit  you  to  God, — 
From  Mount  Edgcumbe,  this  Bth  of 
September  1565. —  Yom-t  tn  rommanJt 
Rich  A 11 D  Edglcomb," 

It  appears  that  the  custom  of  boroughs 
mainuiining  their  members  had  not  ceased 
in  the  early  part  of  the  bst  century. 
Hall,  whose  ct)l lections  were  brouuht 
down  till  about  1739,  speaking  of  IJel- 
stone,  says,  **  this  place,  and  others  in 
Cornwall,  are  not  able  to  mainiani  their 
burgesses  in  London  during  the  sessions 
at  their  own  proper  costs  and  charges  (as  of 
old  was  accustomed)  m  any  tolerable  post 
or  grandeur ;  but  have  found  that  pro- 
fitable expedient  (as  many  others)  of 
making  country  gentlemen  free  of  their 
town,  who  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of 
ibe  day  for  them,  and,  many  times j  for 
the  honor  of  their  corporalionst  distress 
their  paternal  estates,  \o  exalt  the  reputa- 
tion and  perpetuate  the  pnvitcges  of  K 
petty  society,  made  up  of  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  inferior  practitioner*  of 
the  law/' 

In  another  page  of  the  same  Tolunie 
we  read  liiat  "  Padstow,  Leient,  and  Ma- 
ra lion  formerly  sent  members  to  partia* 
ment,  but  were  excused  upon  their  peti- 
tion on  the  score  of  poverty.'* 

At  what  an  early  period  there  were  r«- 
turns  made  of  improper  persons  to  fit  in 
parliament  in  defiance  of  public  opinion^ 
and  opposition  to  the  public  will,  may  be 
seen  in  Stone,  p.  642,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  VL 

In  )679»  May  27ib,  it  appeared  by  Iht 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secresy,  that 
£20,000   per   annum  were  paid   by  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  quarterly,  **  fot 
secret  service'*  lo  members  of  parliament 
(See  Lijh  of  Lord  KiuscU,  p.  94).    Lord 
Danby  extended  the  sysiem  of  corruplini 
members,    increasing    the    sura    allowed 
from   10  to  ti\000'( lb.  p.  88).      So  hjt 
had   corruption  advanced,  under  his  Ca^l 
tholic   majesty    Charles   IL     It  app»ri[ 
that  the  first  instance   of  election  bribei 
on  record  occurred  in  the  13  of  £Uzabetli| 
(BlacktUme*!  Comm,  i.  179). 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II L  the  partia- 
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m^nt  was  called,  for  iu  opposition  to  the 
king,  '*  parliamentum  insanum^'-^the  mad 
parliament.  In  Edward  III.*s  reign  the 
parliament  was  called  the  ''  good  parlia- 
ment.'^  Iu  Richard  Il.'s  reign,  to  ex- 
press their  dislike  of  the  proci»edings  of 
the  lords  against  the  sovereign,  the  people 
called  them  the  ''unmerciful  parliament.^' 

In  another  reign  (which  1  forget)  the 
parliament  was  called  ''  indoctura  par- 
fiamentjm  " — the  illiterate  parliament. 
A  Scotch  assembly  was  called  the  ''  run- 
ning parliament/'  The  famous  parlia- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the 
**  long  parliament.*'  The  next  was  tlie 
"  rump  parliament." 

Of  late  I  observe  the  word  "  infernal " 
often  used  in  our  periodical  publications. 
Whether  the  word  "infemum"  may  be 
the  word  next  used  in  history,  time  alone 
can  discover. 

Yours  respectfully, 

NORRISSOV  Sc ATCHERD. 


Burgesses  of  Preston. 
[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Sir, — ^Tliere  is  a  custom  observed  in 
my  native  town,  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 
which  you  may  perhaps  think  worth  a 
place  in  the  Year  Book. 

Every  year,  upon  the  election  of  a  bur- 
eess,  the  person  so  elected  is  compelled  to 
leap  over  (or  into,  as  it  may  happen,)  a 
wide  ditch  on  Preston  Marsh,  near  the 
river  Ribble ;  it  takes  place,  I  think,  in 
February,  and  the  dirtiest  day  of  the 
month  is  purposely  selected,  when  the 
ditch,  in  addition  to  its  usual  contents,  is 
filled  with  mud,  previous  to  the  unfortu- 
nate individual  alluded  to  being  taken  to 
the  widest  part,  firom  whence  he  i.^  to 
essay  the  perilous  leap.  This,  I  believe,  no 
one  was  ever  able  to  perform  safely.  The 
good  people  of  Preston,  who  assemble  to 
witness  the  immersion  of  the  new  burgess, 
go  with  the  further  intention  of  "  making 
a  day  of  it,"  and  few  return  without  having 
incurred  the  penalty  of  the  newly  elected 
membei-  of  the  borough.  Any  person  who 
stands  near  to  the  ditch  is  certain  of  get- 
ting pushed  into  it,  by  one  who  is  perhaps 
indebted  to  him,  before  the  day  is  out,  for 
the  same  favor.  I  have  heard  that  the 
custom  originated  in  one  of  our  king's 
having  accidentally  fallen,  while  hunting, 
into  this  identical  ditch,  and  that  he  sub- 
jected the  towns'  people  to  this  infliction, 
as  a  penalty,  for  not  having  kept  the  roads 
in  better  repair. 


There  is  another  custom  in  Lancashire, 
which,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print, 
may  be  unknown  to  you.  On  Easter 
Monday,  a  number  of  holiday  folks  as- 
semble in  the  streets  of  several  towns, 
Preston  amongst  the  rest,  and  seizing  upon 
every  person  they  meet,  without  respect 
to  age,  sex,  or  condition,  throw  them  a  few 
paces  into  tlie  air,  and  then  very  uncere- 
moniously commence  taking  off  their 
shoes,  or  boots,  whichever  it  may  be,  and 
which,  if  the  owners  do  not  choose  to 
redeem  them  for  a  few  shillings,  sometimes 
less,  are  taken  to  the  next  public  house, 
where  they  are  received,  as  readily  as  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  in  exchange  for 
the  good  cheer  the  revellers  require.  In 
Chester,  where,  and  also  in  Durham,  this 
custom  is  likewise  prevalent,  the  people 
go  about  it  more  civilly :  instead  or  being 
tossed  in  the  air,  as  in  Lancashire,  you  are 
swung  about  in  a  chair ;  in  every  other 
respect  the  custom  is  equally  peremptory. 
At  Durham  they  are  still  more  staid  and 
civil,  and  very  politely  request  you  to 
take  off  your  shoes;  but  there  also  you 
must  pay  the  forfeit  or  resign  them.* 
I  am  Sir,  &c. 
Annie  Milner. 

April  leZl. 

The  Season. 
Now  Summer  it  in  flower,  and  Nature's  hum 
Is  never  silent  round  her  bounteous  bloom  ; 
Insects,  as  small  as  dust,  have  never  done 
With  glitt'ring  dance,  and  reeling  in  the  sun  ; 
And  green  wood>fiy,  and  blossom-haunting 

bee. 
Are  never  weary  of  their  melody. 
Round  field   and  hedge  flowers  in  full  glory 

twine. 
Large  bind-weed  bells,  wild  hop,  and  streak'd 

wood-bine. 
That  lift  athirat  their  slender  throated  flowers. 
Agape  for  dew-falls,  and  for  honey  showers  ; 
These  o'er  each  bush  in  sweet  disorder  run. 
And  spread  their  wild  hues  to  the  sultry  sun. 
The  mottled  spider,  at  eve's  leisure,  weavea 
His  webs  of  silken  lace  on  twigs  and  leaves. 
Which  ev'ry  morning  meet  the  poet's  eye. 
Like  fairies'  dew-wet  dresses  hung  to  dry. 
The  wheat  swells  into  ear,  and  hides  below 
The  May-month  wild  flowers  and  their  gaudy 

show. 
Leaving,  a  school's-boy  height,  in   snugger 

rest. 
The  leveret's  seat,  and  laxk,  and  partridge 

Clare. 


*  [Particulars  of  this  custom  of  Li/ling  at 
Satt«r  are  related  in  the  Ever^Dap  Book,  i. 
422.] 
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Not  Irii  ia  her  pride  and  bravcri*. 

Adomei  hi^r  ctrcb  with  such  varlctic  ; 

Nor  doth  tbc  milk- white  way  in  frostic  niglit, 

Appcftfc  fir  fair  and  IxN-iuuful  'm  sight ; 

Aft  doe  thc4c  ficldi  aii<1  groves^  acd  tweeter 

bovrrcfl, 
B«fttrcw*dj    ond    dcckt   witli    partie-colourcd 

Howreft, 
Along  the  bubhling  brookes.  and  aitvcr  glydop 
That  at  the  boUom  doth  in  Bilencc  »lyde. 
The  wateite  floiwresp  andi  HI  lies  on  the  btokca, 
Like  bl&zing  comBts,  bargeon  atl  in  rankes  : 
Under  the  hawthorn,  and  the  poplar  tree, 
Whfif«  »a«rcd  Phoebe  may  dt^hght  to  be : 
The  prlmrotte,  nntl  the  pwrpl^  hyacictJip 
The  dmntte  violet  and  wholesome  ininthc, 
The  doublti  daisie,  BJad  the  cuualiipe,  qucene 
Of  ftuminer  il:uwT««.  i©  o%'«qjecre  tho  grcenc  : 
And  rciimU  about  the  valley  aa  ye  pa  Me, 
Ye  may  no  ic<^.  for  perping  Qowres,  the  graisc. 
O.  PeeU,  1&84» 


-I  saw. 


Plying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Ctipid  all  armed  :  a  certain  aim  he  took. 
At  a  fair  vesta U  thnmed  by  the  wcut^ 
And    looted    hi  a   lovr*haft   amartly   from   his 

bow, 

A  a    It    ahould    pierce     a    hinkdrec)     thuusaiid 

be  arts  ; 
But  I  might  Bce  yuung  Cupid'*  fiery  ahaft 
Quenched  in  the  cha.ite  beam*  of  tho  watery 

moon. 
And  the  imperial  votrcaa  paa«ed  on« 
In  maiden  meditation,  faney  free. 
Vet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fcll^ 
It  fell  upon  a  lillle  western  flower  ; 
Before    milk    white,   now    purple    with  Love 

wound, 
And  maidcxii  call  it  Love  in  Idlencus. 

Shaktpeare, 


h.  m. 
June   27.     Sun  rises    ...     3  44 
—  Mats      ...     a  16 
Sage  flowers. 

Nasturtium,  or  gr^at  Iriiiia  crew,  ex- 
hibits its  bright  orange  flowers,  and  con- 
tinues  blooming  till  the  autumn. 


3>tiiir  28. 

June  28,  t802,  M.  Oamcriii  aitd  CapL 
Sowden  ascmitled  in  a  balioon  fron?  Uanc- 
lacjh  Gan^euf,  Chelsea,  in  the  presence  of 
many  thousands  of  spectators,  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  perfornied  an 
aerial  voyage  uf  more  iban  fifty  mitea. 
They  alighted  near  Colchester.  This  was 
ihe  most  memo»a!j|u  ascent  in  England 
from  tlie  time  of  Lunardr. 


The  Daist. 

In  ywith  fit»n  rock  to  rock  I  weflit. 
From  hill  to  hill  m  discontent 
Of  pleasure  high  and  turbnlcnt. 

Most  pleased  when  most  uneasy  j 
Bui  now  my  own  delights  I  make,^— 
My  thirst  at  every  rill  can  stakc^ 
And  i^ladly  Nature's  love  partake 

Of  thee,  sweet  daisy. 

When  soothed  awhile  by  milder  aiw. 

Thee  Winter  in  the  garland  wears 
That  thinly  shades  his  fcv  grey  hairs  ^ 

Spring  cannot  shun  thee  ^ 
Whole  summer  fields  are  thine  by  ri^ht,, 
And  Autumn,  melancholy  wight  1 
Both  m  thy  erimion  head  delight 

When  rains  are  on  thee, 

A  hundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower, 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  (touched  an  hour. 
Have  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 

Some  »pprehenstoo  ; 
8ome  steady  love  ;   some  brief  delight  ^ 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight  ; 
Some  Ghime  of  fancy  wrong  or  right ; 

Or  stray  invention. 


And  as  for  me,  though  that  T  cma  but  IJiCpl 
On  bokis  for  to  rede,  I  me  delitc. 
And  to  'hem  yeve  I  faithc  and  full  credcnefj 
And  in  mine  hrrte  have  'hem  in  reT«!r«iice 
So  herlity.  that  there  is  gam^  none 
That  fro^  my  bokis  maketh  me  to  gone, 
Btit  it  be  seldomp,  on  the  holie  date. 
Save  certainly  whan  that  the  mootk  of  Mil 
Is  connn,  and  I  here  the  foul  is  «iDig« 
And  that  the  Houris  ginnin  for  to  cpring. 
Farewell  my  hokc  and  my  devocion, 
Kow  have  I  than  eke  iJiks  condicion. 
That  above  all  the  Qouris  in  the  mede 
Than  love  I  most  these  douris  white  and  red 
Sochc  that  men  callin  Dabies  in  oar  toun  ; 
To  them  have  I  so  gretc  affbctidn. 
As  I  said  erst,  whan  comin  is  the  Mate, 
That  in  my  hcdde  their  duw*ith  xtte  AO  daie«  I 
That  I  n'ain  up,  atul  walking  in  the  mcde. 
To  MQG  tlas  Oourc  ayenit  the  smmr  aprede 
What  it  uprtseih  eriy  by  the  ictorrow?  ; 
That  blimful  sight  toftiniih  all  my  sorrowc  ;  | 
So  glad  am  t  when  that  J  have  presence 
Of  it  to  doin  it  all  rcvt-rence. 
As  she  that  is  of  all  flouris  the  flonre. 
Full  filled  of  all  vertue  and  honoure,  * 
And  ever  ilike  fairc  and  fresbe  of  hewe. 
As  well  in  winter  as  in  summer  ncwc  ; 
Thit  Ibve  1  evre,  and  shall  m"*"  f  .si--.^ 
Atad  whan  that  it  is  eve.  It  ■■■ , 

As  so&e  as  ever  the  sunne  ^  1 1  ^^t. 

To  selie  this  floure  how  it  will  go  to  re«t  ^ 
For  fere  of  night,  so  haceth  she  dsfkiuwic 
HcT  chcre  is  plainly  spred  in  the  brightheiav 
Of  the  snune,  for  there  it  woll  nnclos*' : 
Alas  that  1  nc'  had  English,  rime  or  prose,  , 
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Snffisaunt  to  praive  this  floare  aright. — 

To  sene  this  floorc  so  yonge,  so  £reshe  of  hewe, 

Constrmined  me  with  so  gredie  desire. 

That  in  my  herte  f  felin  yet  the  fire 

That  mad^  me  to  rise  ere  it  were  daie» 

And  now  this  was  the  first  morrowe  of  Maie, 

With  dredful  herte  and  glad  derocion 

For  to  hen  at  the  resurrection 

Of  this  flour^^  whan  that  it  should  unclose 

Again  the  sunne,  that  rose  as  redde  as  rose  ; — 

And  doune  on  knees  anon  right  I  me  sette. 

And  as  I  could  this  frcsh^  floure  I  grette, 

Kneling  alwaio  till  it  unclosed  was 

Upon  the  small  y  and  soft,  and  swet^  grasse. 

That  was  with  flouris  swete  emhroudr'd  all. 

Of  soche  sweetnesse,  and  soche  odnure  o'er  all. 

That  for  to  spekin  of  gomme,  herbe,  or  tree. 

Comparison  maic  none  imakid  be. 

For  it  surmounteth  plainly  all  odonres. 

And  of  rich  beautie,  the  most  gay  of  floures — 

When  Zephjrrus  and  Flora  gentilly 

YaTe  to  the  floures  soft  and  tenderly, 

Ther  sotd  breth,  and  made  Hiem  for  to  spredde^ 

As  god  and  goddesso  of  the  flourie  mede. 

In  which  methought  I  mighte  dale  by  daio 

Dwellin  alwaie  the  joly  monthe  of  Male 

Withouten  slepe,  withouten  mete  or  drinke  \ 

Adoune  full  softily  I  gan  to  sinke. 

And  leniug  on  my  elbow  and  my  side 

The  loogd  daie  I  shope  me  for  t  abide. 

For  nothing  ellis,  and  T  shall  not  lie,   . 

But  for  to  lokin  upon  the  Daisie, 

That  well  by  reson  men  it  calle  mate 

The  Daisie,  or  else  the  eye  of  daie. 

The  emprisOp  and  the  floure  of  flouris  all : 

I  praie  to  God  that  fair^  mote  she  fall. 

And  all  that  lorin  flouris  for  her  sake. 

Chauetr. 


missile  firework,  upon  the  word  **  Fall 
on/'  they  rushed  with  hatchets  upon 
the  enemy.  They  were  not  confioea  to 
the  infantry.  Besides  grenades  in  jpouches, 
and  axes,  tbev  were  armed  with  nrelocks, 
slings,  swords,  and  daggers.  Bayonets 
were  first  appropriated  to  the  grenadiers 
and  dragoons.* 


h«  m. 
June  28.    Sun  rises    ...     3  44 
—  sets       ...     8  16 
Rose  campion,  or  corn-cockle,  and  the 
corn-flower  blow.    They  come  with  the 
lengthened  com  before  it  ripens. 


^nne  29. 

Grenadiers. 


29th  June,  1678,  Mr.  Evelyn  enters  in 
his  diary— ^  Now  were  brought  into  ser- 
vice a  new  sort  of  soldiers  called  Grena- 
dieriy  who  were  dextrous  in  flingine  hand 
grenades,  every  one  having  a  pouch  full ; 
Siey  had  furred  caps  with  coped  crowns 
like  Janizaries,  wnich  made  them  look 
very  fierce  ;  and  some  had  long  hoods 
hanging  down  behind,  as  we  picture  fools ; 
their  clothing  being  likewise  py-bald, 
yellow,  and  red.''  Grenadiers  derived 
theii  name  from  being  trained  to  throw 
grenades.     In  battle,  after  throwing  this 


To  Priiiroses  filled   with  Mornikg 
Dew. 

''  Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  1     Cioi  teaxa 
Speak  grief  in  you. 
Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  the  modest  mom 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  ? 
Alas !  you  have  not  known  that  show*r 
That  mars  a  flow'r  ; 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind  : 
Nor  axe  ye  worn  with  years  ; 

Or  warp'd  as  we. 

Who  think  it  strange  to  see 

Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young. 

To  speak  by  tears  befoi^e  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimp'ring  younglings ;    and   make 
known 

The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep. 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep ; 
Or  childish  lullaby  1 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet? 
Or  brought  a  kisi 
From  that  sweetheart  to  this  ? 
No,  No  ;  this  sorrow,  shown 

By  your  tears  shed. 

Would  have  this  lecture  read  ; 

'  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 

'  Conceiv'd    with   grief  are,  and  with  tears 

brought  forth.'" 

Herriek,  1648. 


The  Season. 
More  appropriately  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
yet  here,  for  their  feeling  and  descriptive- 
ness,  may  be  introduced  these  beautiful 
verses — f 

By  Delta. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  and  view  the  face 
Of  Nature  enrobed  in  her  vernal  grace-~ 
By  the  hedgerow  wayside  flowers  are  springing; 
On  the  budding  elms  the  birds  are  singing;^ 
And  up— up— up  to  the  gates  of  heaven 

*  Fosbcoke's  Eucy.  of  Antiquities, 
t  The  work  in  which  they  first  appeared 
would  be  referred   to  were  it  known  :    they 
are  derived  into  the  Y§ar  Booh  from  an  ano- 
nymous collection.  .... 
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Mounts  the  lark.,  on  the  wingt  of  birr  rapturo 

driven  : 
The  voice  of  the  ttreamlet  ii  fr«»h  and  loud  ; 
On  ihe  sky  there  is  not  a  »peck  of  clouil  : 
Come  hithrr,  come  hither,  and  join  with  me 
In  the  season's  delightful  jahilee  f 

Hisic  out  rtf  doori — from  the  pastoral  mount 
The  iiles  of  ocean  thinrr  «;jr  may  coimt — 
FnJm  coa»t  to  coast,  and  from  town  to  town* 
You  can  see  the  white  saih  gleaming  down. 
Like  moaslrouR  waur-birdt,  whitish  fling 
The  golden  light  fi-om  each  snow^'  wing  ; 
And  the  cliimnied  steam-boat  tossing  high 
Ic«  volum'd  a  moke  to  ihe  watte  of  sky  : 
I  While  you  iiote»  in  foam,  on  the  yellow  beach, 

'  The  liny  hiUowi,  each  chaiing  each. 

Then  melting  like  cloudlets  in  the  »ky. 
Or  time  in  the  sea  of  eternity  ! 

Why  tarry  at  home  f — the  swarms  of  air 
Are  ahotit — and  overhead — and  every  where  : 
The  little  moth  o|pene  ita  silken  wings, 
Aud«  from  right  to  left,  like  a  blossom  Dings  ^ 
And  from  side  to  side  like  a  thi»tle-scfcdj 
Uplifted  by  windi  from  September  mead  : 
The  inidgej  mnd  the  By,  from  their  long  dull 

•leep, 
Tentura  again  on  the  light  to  peep  ; 
Over  lake  and  land,  abroad  they  ftee^ 
Pilling  air  with  their  murmiiring  ecstncy  : 
The  hare  leap»  up  from  hiit  brush  wood  bed» 
And  limpip  and  tnm»  its  timid  head  ; 
The  partridge  whim  horn  the  gladic  ;  the  mole 
Popt  out  from  the  earth  of  itsi  wintry  hole  ; 
And  the  |;erking  squirrel's  small  nose  you  «ec 
FfODi  the  fungous  nook  of  its  own  beech  tree, 
ComBi  hasten  ye  hither — our  garden  bowers 
Are  green  with  tlie  promise  of  buddiug  fiowera; 
The  crocuij  and  KpringS  lirst  messenger^ 
The  fairy  inowdrop^  are  blooming  here  : 
The  taper-leaved  tulip  is  aprOMting  up  j 
The  hyacinth  spcaki  of  its  purple  cup  : 
The  jonquil  boastelh,  '*  Ere  few  week*  run, 
My  golden  aunlet,  I'll  show  the  sun  ;  *' 

I  Thft  ^Jly -flower  shoots  its  stem  on  high. 

And  peepa  on  heaven  with  it*  pLnky  eye ; 
Primroaes,  an  iris-hued  multitude, 
By  the  kissing  wind*  are  wooing  and  woo«d  ; 
While  the  wall -flower  threatens  with  bunting 

bud, 
To  darken  its  blofaoms  with  winte/s  blood. 
Come  here, eome  hither,  and  mark  how  swell 
i  The  fruit-buds  of  the  jargonelle. 

On  its  yet  but  leaflet,  greening  boughs, 
!  The  apricot  open  its  blossom  throws  ; 

The  delicate  peach-tree's  branches  run 
O'er  the  warm  wall,  glad  to  feel  the  lun  ; 
I  And  the  cherry  proclsims  of  cloudlrss  weather, 

I  When  its  fruit  and  the  blackbirds  will  toy  toge- 

tber. 
See  the  gooieberry  bushes  their  richei  ahow* 

tAnd  the  tuTfunt  hath  hangs  ita  leavea  below  ] 
And   iha   damp-loving  rasp  sailfa,   "  1*11  win 
your  praise 
With  my  grratefti!  coolness  en  harvett  daj,-*.*' 


Come  along,  come  along,  «fid  gueii  wtilt  m» 
How  fair  and  how  fruitful  ihe  year  will  be  ! 
Look  into  the  pasture  ground*  o*er  the  pale. 
And  behold  the  foal  with  its  switching  tail, 
About  and  ahroad^t  in  its  mirth  it  flies. 
With  iu  long  bla<^k  forelocks  about  its  cyaa  ; 
Or  bends  its  neck  down  with  a  stretch. 
The  daisy's  earliest  flowers  to  reach. 
See^  as  on  by  the  hawthorn  fence  w»  pass. 
How  the  sheep  are  nibbling  the  tender  ^nM*, 
Or  holding  their  heads  to  the  sunny  ray, 
As  if  their  hearts,  like  its  smile,  were  gay  ; 
Whilt  the  rhsttenng  <parrows,  tn  and  out, 
Flyi  the  ibnibs,  and  the  trees,  and  rtHifs  about ; 
And  iooty  rooks,  loudly  cawing^  ruam. 
With  sticks    and  straws,  to    their  woodland 
home. 
Out  upon  in  door  cares — rejoic-e 
In  the  thrill  of  nature's  bewitching  voice  t 
The  finger  of  God  hath  touched  the  sky. 
And  the  clouds,  like  a  vaDiqui$hed  army,  fly, 
Leaving  a  rich,  wide,  axure  bow, 
0'(  rspannifig  the  works  of  his  hand  below:'— 
The  finger  of  God  hath  touched  the  earthy 
And  it  staru  from  dumber  iu  smiling  mirth  ; 
Behold  it  awake  in  the  bird  and  bee. 
In  the  springing  fiower  and  the  sprouting  tree. 
And  the  leaping  trout j  and  the  lapsing  stream. 
And  the  south  wind  aoftj.  and  the  warm  lun* 

beam  .— 
From  the  sward  beneath,  and  the  bonghaabuve. 
Come  the  scent  of  flowen,  and  the  sounds  of 

love  J 
Then  haste  thee  hither,  and  join  thy  voit« 
With  a  world't  which  shouts,  *'  Rejoice  ?   Re- 
joice !  *' 


h.  ra. 
June   29.     Sun  rises    ♦     »     .     3  44 
—  s€l»  ,     .     .     ,     8  16 
Musk-flower  blows  in  gardens.  Yellow- 
rattle,  or  cockscomb,  in  flower*    It  is  said 
to  blow  when  the  grass  is  fit  for  roowinsr^ 


3imte  30. 

30  of  Junei  166  J,  Mr.  Pepys  enters  in 
his  diary  that  he  went  this  day,  "Lord** 
day^  to  cljuTch ;  where,"  he  observed,  "  the 
trade  of  briefs  is  come  now  up  to  so  con- 
stant a  course  every  Sunday,  that  we  re- 
solve to  give  no  fnore  to  ihem/' 
Briefs. 

These  are  letters  patent,  or  liceDSes,  of 
the  kin^,  issuing  out  of  Clmncery,  to  make 
col  lections  for  repainii^  churches,  re- 
storing lo^s  by  6re,  Sec.  By  act  of  par- 
liament briefs  are  to  l>e  read  in  churches, 
and  the  sums  collected  endorsed  upon 
Ihem,  attested  by  the  siv^ature  of  the 
minister  and  churchwardens;  and  then 
they  are  to  be  d<»livered^  with  the  money 
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collected,  to  the  persons  undertaking  them, 
who  within  two  months  after  receiving  tlie 
money  are  to  account  in  chancery  for  the 
sums  gathered.*  Briefs  are  farmed,  and 
were  lucrative  to  the  farmers  of  the  bene- 
Tolent  donations  collected  at  church  doors, 
until  it  became  known  that  the  bene- 
volent donations  under  certain  briefs  be- 
came the  property  of  brief-jobbers. 

Martial  alludes  to  a  relief  for  fire  among 
the  Romans  similar  to  the  brief. 


Brief  was  a  term  applied  to  papal  acts 
sealed  with  wax;  those  sealed  with  lead 
were  termed  bulls. f 

A  Brief,  in  law,  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
client's  case,  as  instructions  to  counsel 
on  the  trial  of  an  issue,  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstances are  clearly  but  briefly  stated, 
with  whatever  may  be  obiected  by  the 
opposite  side,  accompanied  by  proofs  of 
the  facts  in  support  of  the  case,  and  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  to  be  called,  with 
what  points  each  wimess  can  prove.J 

Brief,  as  used  by  Shakspeare,  signifies  a 
short  writing,  as  a  letter  or  inventory. 
— —  B«ar  this  sealed  brief 
With  winged  haste  to  my  Lord  Mareschal, 
1  Henrif  IV, 

.    Even  a  speech,  says  Mr.  Nares,  is  so 
termed. 


Her  business  looks  in  her 


With  an  importing  visage,  and  she  told  me. 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

AU*»  WeU. 

Mr.  Nares  says,  that  hence  we  may  ex- 
plain the  following  obscure  passage  in 
the  same  play  : — 
— ■^— .  Whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  new>born  brief^ 
And  be  performed  to-night. 
That  is,   says   Mr.  Nares,  "  whose  cere- 
mony  shall   seem  expedient    in    conse- 
quence of  the  short  speech  you  have  just 
now  made.''     But  this  exposition  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.     The  passage  ought  to 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  previous 
words — 

Good  fortune  and  the  favour  of  the  king 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  new-bom  britf. 
And  be  performed  to-night. 

The  passage  is  figurative:  indeed,  in  Mr. 
Nares's  sense  of  the  word  brief  it  might 
be  said  **^that  even  a /ace  is  so  termed." 
Philip  of  France  says  to  our  John, 

*  Toialins.         t  Fosbroke.         t  Tomlins. 


Look  here  upon  thy  brother  QeStey*^  faeey^^ 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of 

his  ; 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large » 
Which  died  in  Geffrey  ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
h.  m, 

June   30.     Sun  rises    ...     3  45 
—  sets  ....     8  15 

Agrimony  shows  its  long  yellow  spike  in 
fields,  and  goosberries  begin  to  be  colored. 

Insects. 

In  the  open  air  and  clear  sunshine  of  a 
spring  morning,  while  listening  to  the  joy- 
ous singing  of  the  birds,  I  turned  my  ey« 
upon  a  piece  of  water,  and  viewed,  through 
it,  the  various  things  it  covered.  The  sun 
darted  his  glowing  beams  uninterrupted 
on  this  spot.  The  smooth  bottom  began 
to  elate  itself  in  bubbles,  and  quickly 
after  to  send  up  parts  of  its  green  coat, 
with  every  rising  bladder  of  detached  ab. 
These  plants,  which  were  continued  in 
long  filaments  to  the  surface,  soon  reared 
their  leaves  and  benumbed  branches  to- 
wards the  cause  of  their  new  life  at  the 
surface.  The  d  usky  floor  whence  they  had 
arisen,  being  now  naked  and  exposed  to 
the  sun's  influence,  disclosed  myriads  of 
worms,  cheered  by  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  unwinding  their  coiled  forms  in  wan- 
tonness and  revelry.  Whole  series  of 
creatures  began  to  expand  their  little 
limbs,  and  creep  or  swim,  or  emei^ge  above 
the  surface. 

In  contemplating  this  scene,  I  could 
not  but  persuade  myself  that  the  source 
of  the  Egyptian  enthusiasm,  all  that  had 
given  rise  to  their  fabled  stories  of  thf^ 
production  of  animals  from  the  mud  of 
the  Nile,  was  now  before  me. 

While  I  was  ruminating  a  little  creature 
of  a  peculiar  form  and  singular  beauty 
emerged  from  the  mud.  It  soon  began  ta 
vibrate  its  leafy  tail,  and  to  work  the 
several  rings  of  an  elegantly  constructed 
body,  and  to  poise  six  delicate  legs,  as  if 
to  try  whether  they  were  fit  for  use. 
Numbers  of  others  followed  it :  in  a  Tew 
minutes  all  that  part  of  the  water  seemed 
peopled  by  this  species  only. 

A  number  of  these  newly  animated 
beings  clustered  together  under  the  leaves 
of  a  tall  plant,  part  of  which  was  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  and  part  above  it» 
surface.  One  of  the  insects,  allured  by 
the  warm  rays,  rose  higher  up  the  plants 
came  boldly  out  of  the  vrater,  and  basked 
in  the  more  free  sun-beams  under  the  open 
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air.  It  had  not  stood  long  exposed  to 
the  full  radiance  of  the  sun,  when  it 
seemed  on  the  point  of  perishing  under 
his  too  strong  heat.  Its  back  suddenly 
burst  open  lengthwise,  and,  a  creature 
wholly  unlike  the  former  arise  from  within 
it  !^a  very  beautiful  fly  disengaged  itself 
by  degrees,  and  left  behind  it  only  a  thin 
skin  that  had  been  its  reptile  covering. 
The  newborn  inhabitant  of  the  air  would 
DOW  have  been  suffocated  in  an  instant 
by  the  element  in  which  it  had  before  so 
long  lived  and  enjoyed  itsdf.  It  carefully 
avoided  it.  First,  trying  iU  recently  dis- 
entangled legs,  it  crept  to  the  summit  of 
the  herb,  to  it  a  towering  pine.  The  sun, 
which  at  first  seemed  to  create  it,  in  its 
reptile  state,  out  of  the  mud,  now  seemed 
to  enlarge  its  wings.  They  unfolded  as 
they  dried,  and  gradually  showed  their 
bright  and  perfect  silky  structure.  The 
creature  now  began  to  quiver  them  in 
various  degrees  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion, and  at  length,  feeling  their  destined 
purpose,  launched  at  once  into  the  wide 
expanse  of  air,  and  sported  with  unre- 
strained jollity  and  freedom. 

Happiest  of  thy  race!  said  I;  how 
would  thy  brother  insects  envy  thee, 
could  they  imagine  what  was  now  thy 
state,  safe  from  the  danger  of  the  de- 
vouring fly, — delivered  from  the  cold  wet 
elements,  and  free  as  the  very  air  in  which 
thou  wantonnest  1  I  had  scarcely  finished 
my  ejaculation,  when  a  cloud  obscured 
the  sun's  faice;  the  air  grew  chill,  and 
hail  came  rattling  down  upon  the  water. 
The  newly  animated  swarms  of  reptiles 
it  contained,  instantly  abandonedf  the 
transient  pleasures  they  had  enjoyed  the 
last  half  nour,  plunged  to  their  original 
inactivity  in  the  mud  aeain,  and  waited 
in  tranquillity  a  more  favorable  season. 
They  were  now  safe,  and  at  their  ease ; 
but  the  little  beautiful  fly,  which  I  had 
before  thought  an  object  of  then:  envy, 
was  destroyed  by  the  first  falling  of  the 
frozen  rain,  and  floated  dead  upon  its 
wateiT  bier. 

— I  ruminated  again,  and  determined 
never  to  be  insolent  in  prosperity  ;  never 
to  triumph  over  my  friend  or  neighbour 
because  some  favorable  event  had  hap- 
pened to  me — hoped  I  might  ever  af\er 
remember  that  the  poor  fly  neither  knew 
how  his  peculiar  good  fortune  came  about, 
nor  foresaw,  in  his  enjoyment,  to  what  ruin 
he  alone  was  exposed.* 


Creation  of  tiie  Suji  and  Mock. 

For  so  the  light  of  the  world,  in  the 
morning  of  the  creation,  was  spread 
abroad  like  a  curtain,  and  dwelt  no 
where ;  that  filled  the  expanse  with  a  dis- 
semination great  as  the  unfoldings  of  the 
air*s  looser  garment,  or  the  wilder  fringes 
of  the  fire^  without  knots,  or  order,  or 
combination ;  but  God  gathered  theb«ims 
in  his  hand,  and  united  them  into  a  globe 
of  fire,  and  all  the  light  of  the  world 
became  the  body  of  Uie  sun ;  and  he  lent 
some  to  his  weaker  sister  Chat  walks  in  the 
night,  and  guides  a  traveller,  and  teaches 
him  to  distinguish  a  house  from  a  river, 
or  a  rock  from  a  plane  field. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Sir  John  Hill. 


The  Homes  or  England. 

The  stately  hornet  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand  ! 
Amidst  their  ull  ancestral  trees, 

OVr  all  the  pleasant  land  ! 
The  deer  across  the  greenwood  bound. 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam  ; 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  homes  of  England  ! 

Around  their  hearths  by  night. 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song. 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told. 
Or  lips  more  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  homes  of  England  ! 

How  softly  on  their  bowers. 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath-hours  ! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bells'  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  mom  ; 
All  other  sounds  in  that  still  time 

Of  broesc  and  leaf  are  bom. 

Tlic  cottage  homes  of  England  ! 

By  thousands,  on  her  plains. 
They  are  smiling  o'er  her  silvery  brooks. 

And  round  the  hamlet  fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  poep. 

Each  from  its  mote  of  leaves, 
And  fearless  there  they  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free  fair  homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long  in  hut  and  hall. 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear'd 

To  guard  each  hallow'd  wall  ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  thy  groves. 

And  bright  the  fiowery  sod. 
When  6r»t  tho  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God  ! 

JIfri.  Hemam, 
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JuLT  is  a  large  part  of  ihat  portion  of 
the  year  which  is  made  **  glorious  suirimer 
by  tlie  sun/* 

A  book  which  has  Eot  received  ib*  due 
share  of  honest  praise,  and  by  some  acci- 
dent is,  comparatively,  little  known^ 
"  The  Briush  Naturalist"— this  delight- 
ful hook — is  composed  of  *' Sketches  of  the 
more  interesting  produclicms  of  Britain, 
and  the  surrounding  sea,  in  ttie  scenes  ia 
which  ibey  inhabit;  and  with  relation  to 
the  general  ecooomy  of  niiture,  and  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  its  Author/'^ 
Through  these  little  volumes 

Nature  ipc^mka 
A  p&rciu*!  language  J,  and,  in  tones  u  mild 
At  eVr  hiuih'd  infant  on  its  ujoitbcrV  brctut, 
Win»  u«  lo  learn  her  lore. 

From  amon^t  a  thousand  beauties  in 
**Thc  British  Naturalist/' the  following 
15  an  extract— on  the  summer  appearance 
of  the  great  luminary  of  our  system  : — 

The  charm  of  a  summer's  morning  is 
in  the  tipland,  and  the  extensive  view ; 
— they  v^no  have  never  beheld  the  lising 
sun  from  a  mountain  top,  know  not  how 
fair  the  world  is.  Early  though  tt  be, 
there  is  a  sentinel  upon  the  heath  ;  a  shrill 
whistle  comes  sharp  and  clear  upon  the 
morning  breeze,  which  makes  all  the 
echoes  of  the  west  answer.  But  be  noi 
alarmed,  there  is  no  danger  ;  no  guerilla, 
not  even  a  sohtary  robber,  upon  the  Bri- 
tish u^>lands  ;  and  the  eagle  and  the  raven 
are  yet  in  the  rocks,  and  reynard  just 
leaving  his  earth  in  the  coppice  below. 
That  whistle  is  his  reve  llie^  to  warn  those 
birds  that  nestle  among  the  ^ass  in  ihe 
heath  that  the  enemy  is  commg  abroad. 
It  is  the  note  of  the  plover. 

The  place  to  be  chosen  for  a  view  of 
suu-rise  on  a  summer  morning  is  not  the 
centre  of  a  mountain  ridge — the  chine  of 
lUe  wilderness  ;  but  some  elevation  near 
the  sea  coast,— the  eastern  coast,  where, 
from  a  height  of  about  two  thousand  feet, 
one  can  look  down  upon  the  chequered 
beauty  of  the  land,  and  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  ocean  ;  where  the  morning  fog  is 
found  while  and  fleecy  in  the  valleys  along 
the  courses  of  the  streams,  and  the  more 
elevated  trees  and  castles,  and  houses, 
^how  like  islands  floating  in  the  watery 
waste;  when  the  uplands  are  clear  and 
well  defined,  and  the  beam  gilds  yet 
higher  peaks,  while  the  streak  upon  the 
sea  is  of  that  soft  purple  which  is  really 
no  color  imd  erery  color  at  the  same 
Ittae*     The  whole  landscape  is  so  sofl,so 


undefined,  and  so  shadowy,  that  one 
left  to  fill  up  the  outline  by  conjeclui 
and  il  seems  to  get  more  indefinite  si 
as  the  sun  comes  nearer  the  hori: 
The  dews  feel  ihe  coming  radiance, 
ihey  absolutely  ascend  by  anticipatiooi 
At  length  there  is  one  streaming  pent" 
of  golden  light,  which  glitters  and  breal 
as  if  it  were  the  momentary  lightning 
a  cloud  ;  the  dew  drops  at  your  feet 
rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  oj 
for  an  instant;  and  then  it  ia  gone. 
the  horiron  be  perfectly  clear,  this  "  blink^ 
of  the  rising  sun  (and  we  have  observi  ' 
il  only  on  such  occasions  as  that  alludi 
to)  has  a  very  curious  efl'ecl,  It  comi 
momentarily,  and,  w)ien  it  is  gone,  all 
seems  darker  than  before.  But  the  dark- 
ness is  of  as  brief  duration  as  the  ligbl 
and  the  rising  grounds  are  soon  brougli 
out  with  a  power  of  chiar*  oic^r^ 
grouping  of  light  and  shade,  that  nevi 
can  be  observed  when  the  sun  is  at  ao] 
height,  as  the  shadow  is  from  eminence 
eminence,  tilling  all  the  hollows ;  aod, 
though  deep,  il  is  remarkably  transparent, 
as  evaporation  has  not  yet  begun  to  gi 
its  fluttering  indistinctness  to  the  outlii 
of  objects.  By  the  time  that  half  of 
solar  disc  is  above  the  horizon,  the  sea 
peculiarly  fine,  and  it  is  better  if  the  vie 
be  down  an  estuary.  In  the  distaitt  of 
ing  it  is  one  level  sheet,  more  briUaai 
tliau  burnished  gold,  in  which  the  boai 
with  their  dark  lug  sails,  as  they  re tu 
from  the  deep  sea  fishing,  project  Ihi 
sfreaky  shadows  for  mil«6,  though  ^i 
seems  but  a  speck.  The  lands  on  ll 
opposite  sides  of  the  estuary  pay  ihi 
morning  sal  utationSf  in  soft  breezes  wafti 
across,  as  the  sun  touches  a  point  of  t) 
one  here,  and  of  the  other  there ;  for  ll 
summer  sun  no  sooner  beams  out  u^ 
one  part  of  ihe  landscape  than  the  Uv 
Zepliyr  from  all  the  others  hasten  lhitli< 
to  worship,— so  insiiintly  does  the  genii 
beam  put  the  atmosphere  in  motion  ; 
as  those  Zephyrs  come  from  more  moi 
places,  there  is  absolutely  dew  upon  tl 
parched  heights  at  sun-rise,  if  they  be  m 
too  extensive.  Those  cross  winds  rippli 
the  water  this  way  and  that  way,  give 
opal  play  to  the  whole ;  while  behr 
you,  if  the  estuary  stretches  that  way, 
pauses  into  a  deep  blue,  as,  from  tlie  sma 
angle  at  which  the  rays  fall,  they  are  all  rt 
fleeted  forward ;  and  the  very  same  caui 
that  makes  the  water  so  brilliant  befon 
^'ou,  gives  it  that  deep  tint  in  your  reaf.^ 
"y  and  by,  the  trees  ana  buildings  in  lateral 
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nUions  come  out,  with  a  line  of  golden 
^  it  on  iheiT  eastern  sides ;  while  to  the 
west  every  pane  ii*  the  windows  bearaa 
and  blazes  like  a  beacon  fire.  The  ft>g», 
too,  melt  away,  exce|>t  a  few  tmiling 
fleece*,  over  the  streams  and  lakes,  that 
lie  sheltered  beneath  steep  or  wooded 
banks ;  and  they  Jsoon  fade  from  these 
also,  and  the  mingled  fields,  and  woods, 
and  streams,  are  stli  arrayed  in  green  and 
gold«  The  cotUige  smokes  begin  to  twine 
upward  in  their  blue  volumes ;  the  sheep 
are  unfolded ;  the  cattle  sent  to  their  pas- 
tures ;  and  people  begin  the  labor  of 
the  fields,  * 


Loud  ii  the  St&mmcr's  bu«y  song 
The  smallest  br«*eze  can  find  &  tongao, 
Wbile  inflects  of  each  tiny  me 
Grow  teazing  witb  their  melodien. 
Till  noon  barns  with  its  blistering  brenth 
A  rounds  and  day  dies  still  as  death* 
The  bufy  Dotse  of  mmi  and  brute 
I)  on  a  sudden  lost  and  mute  , 
Even  the  brook  that  leaps  along 
Seems  weary  of  ibii  bubbling  Bong^ 
And,  90  soft  its  waters  creep, 
Tired  silence  sinks  in  sounder  sleep. 
The  cricket  on  its  buiks  is  dumb. 
The  very  files  forget  to  bum : 
And,  save  the  waggon  rocking  round. 
The  landscape  sleeps  without  a  sound* 
The  breeze  is  stopt,  the  lasy  bough 
Hath  not  a  leaf  that  dances  now  } 
The  LottergTiiss  upon  the  billj 
And  spiders'  threaclsj  are  standing  still  ; 
The  fi'alhcrs  dropt  from  moorhen's  wing. 
Which  to  the  water's  surface  cling. 
Are  Bt«dfaitr  and  as  heavy  seem 
Ax  stones  beneath  them  in  the  stream  ; 
Hawk  weed  and  gronndsers  fanning  downs 
Unruffled  keep  iheir  seedy  crowns  ; 
Andf  in  the  oven- heated  air. 
Not  one  light  thing  is  fioating  there, 
Save  that  to  the  earnest  eye 
The  restless  heat  seems  twittering  by, 
Noon  swoons  t>eneaih  the  heat  it  made. 
And  flowers  c*cii  wither  in  the  shade, 
Until  the  sun  slopes  in  the  west. 
Like  weary  traveller,  glad  to  rest. 
On  pillow  d  clouds  of  many  hues  \ 
Then  nature's  voice  its  joy  renews, 
And  dheqiierM  fleld  and  grt^sy  plain 
Hom^  with  their  lammer  s«i][g«  again, 
A  rrquium  to  the  day's  decline^ 
Who9>e  setting  sunbeams  coolly  sbine, 
As  welcome  to  day's  feeble  powers 
As  falling  dews  to  thirsty  flowers. 

CUlT*, 


*  Btitith  Katuralist, 
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V£OETABLE  GAaD£N    DlRECTilUY. 

Sew, 

In  the  first  week,  broccoli  seed,  for  lato 
spring  supply. 

Kidney-beans,  endive, — and  again  in 
the  third  week. 

Small .salading  three  times,  if  required  ; 
and  lettuce,  in  a  ^hady  spot. 

Peas,  the  frame,  Charlton  and  Rnijjhi's, 
and  again  towards  the  close  of  the  nionih. 

Beans,  mataganj  and  white-biossom,  for 
late  crops. 

Cabbage  for  coleworls,  once  at  twice. 

Turnips,  at  any  time  during  the  raonth. 

Turnip-radish,  the  black,  and  large 
white, 

Trttmpltmt  • 

Cabbage,  savoy,  bioccol*,  some  into 
nursery-beds,  and  others,  according  to 
their  growth,  into  final  plantations. 

Celery,  early  in  the  month,  from  seed 
beds,  into  others  of  rich  earth,  four  inches 
apart ;  a^  water  regnkrly.  Set  out 
large  grown  plants  in  trenches  for  blanch- 
ing. 

Lettuces,  Cos,  Silesia,  and  others,  from 
the  seed-beds. 

Ativttd  tu  the  onion  beds,  and  bend 
down  the  stems  of  those  that  begin  to 
turn  color ;  take  up  ripe  onions,  shalois, 
and  garlic,  and  expose  them  to  the  sun 
on  a  dry  spot  of  ground. 

lay  vines  of  cucumber  plants  in  straight 
and  regular  order  ;  dig  lightly  round,  but 
not  too  near  their  roots. 

Gather  herbs  for  drying. — mint,  balm, 
sage,  &c. ;  dry  them  in  the  shade. 

Stick  peas,  top  beans,  and  scarlet  run- 
ners. 

Earth  tip  the  rows  of  beans,  peas,  po- 
tatoes, &c. 

Hot  frequently. 

Remove  weed^  and  litter. 

'VVnter  small  crops,  and  plants  that  Iiave 
recently  been  transplanted. 


AuMENTAar  Calcsuar. 

The  heals  of  the  season  impose  the 
i>ecessity  of  occasionally  substituting  a 
light  vegetable  diet  for  the  more  solid 
gmtifi cation  of  animal  food,  and  nature 
provides  ample  and  various  means  of 
e fleeting  the  change. 

Cauliflowers,  artichokes,  green  peas, 
French  beans,  Windsors,  or  other  garden 
beans,  frequently  form  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  family  dinner,  with  very 
moderale  suppiies  of  butcher's  meat; 
instead  of  whicn,  ham^liaconand  tongues, 
2  C  2 
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as  well  as  ducks  and  geese,  are  the  more 
reasonable  stimulants  :  their  flavor  coun- 
teracts the  insipiiJiiy  of  vegetabtes,  and 
provokes  tlie  appetite  to  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  them.  On  festive  occasions, 
venison  and  tnrtle  retain  their  pre-emi- 
nent stcition  at  the  lablea  of  the  opulent, 
where  also  the  f;iwn  forms  an  ele^iit 
dish,  wlien  roasted  whole  and  served  up 
with  rich  gravy.  Veal,  having  now  been 
fed  on  milk  in  its  rictieat  state,  is  peculiarly 
fine  and  well  flavored*  Ragouts  of  sweet- 
breads, ox  palates,  lambs'  hitSj  fai  Uvers, 
and  cocks* -combs,  are  among  the  ligbt 
dbhes  introduced  at  superior  tables ; 
where  ah o  various  preparations  of  curry 
afford  a  delectable  repast  to  those  who 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  this  Indian  diet< 

Quails^  during  this  and  the  following 
months,  are  brought  alive  in  considerable 
numbers  from  France  in  low  wicker  cages. 
The  ortolan,  a  delicate  little  bird  of  the 
quail  tribe,  is  imported  from  Germany 
either  alive,  or  in  a  potted  state,  and 
being  a  greater  rarity  is  still  dearer  than 
the  quail. 

The  season  a  fiords  a  plenteous  and 
rarted  dessert,  consisting  of  pines,  melons, 

E caches,  cherries,  grapes,  curran  ts,  goose- 
erriesj  and  raspberries,  as  well  as  early 
apples  and  pears.  Fruit  is  certainly  most 
salubrious  in  hot  weather;  but,  if  the 
opinion  be  well  founded  that  it  does  most 
good  when  taken  before  dinner,  the  des- 
sert ought  to  take  place  of  that  spurious 
meal  called  the  lunch,  which,  being  usu- 
ally made  of  animal  food,  too  often  ban- 
ishes the  appetite  irrecoverably  for  the 
day.     In  reality,  to  lunch  is  to  dine. 

Goon  LivtNG. 
A  gentleman  of  good  estate  was  not 
bred  to  any  business,  and  could  not  con- 
trive bow  to  waste  hh  hours  agreeably, 
lie  had  no  relish  for  the  proper  works  of 
life,  nor  any  taiie  for  the  improvements 
of  the  mind  ;  he  spent  generally  ten  hours 
of  the  four-and-twenty  in  bed;  he  dozed 
away  two  or  three  more  on  his  couch, 
and  as  many  more  were  dissolved  in  good 
liquor  every  evening,  if  he  met  with  com- 
pany of  his  own  humor.  Thus  he  made 
a  shift  to  wear  off  ten  years  of  his  life 
since  the  paternal  estate  fell  into  his  hand<3« 
One  evening,  as  he  was  musing  alone,  his 
thoughts  happened  to  take  a  most  unusual 
turn,  for  they  cast  a  glance  backward,  and 
he  liegan  to  reflect  on  his  manner  of  life. 
He  set  himself  to  compute  what  he  had 
consumed  since  he  came  of  age* 


<'  About  a  doean  feathered  creatures^ 
»ma(l  and  great,  have,  one  week  with 
another,''  said  he,  "  given  up  their  livei 
to  prolong  mine;  which,  in  ten  years, 
amounts  to  at  least  six  thousand.  Fifiv  \ 
sheep  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  year,  with 
half  a  hecatomb  of  black  cattle,  tltat  f  ^ 
miglit  have  the  choicest  parts  offered 
weekly  upon  my  table.  Thus  a  thousand 
beasts,  out  of  the  flock  and  herd,  have  \ 
been  slain  in  ten  years  time  to  feed  tne, 
besides  what  ihe  forest  has  supplied  m9 
with.  Many  hundreds  of  fishes  have,  to 
all  their  varieties,  been  robbed  of  life  for 
my  repast— and  of  the  smallest  fry  some 
tliousands.  A  measure  of  corn  would 
hardly  suffice  me,  with  fine  flour,  for  a 
month  s  provision,  and  this  arises  to  above 
six  score  bushels ;  and  many  hogsheads  of  | 
wine,  and  other  liquors,  have  passed 
through  this  body  of  mine — this  wretched 
strainer  of  meat  and  dnnk!  And  what 
have  I  done,  all  this  time,  for  God  or 
man?  What  a  vast  profusion  of  good 
things  upon  a  usekss  life  and  a  worthless 
liver  1  There  is  not  the  meanest  creature 
among  all  those  which  I  have  devoured, 
but  what  hath  answered  the  end  of  its 
creation  belter  than  I.  It  w^as  made  to 
support  human  nature,  and  it  hath  done 
so.  Every  crab  and  oyster  I  have  eaten, 
and  every  grain  of  com  I  have  devoured, 
liath  liUed  up  its  place  in  Ihe  rank  of 
beings,  with  more  propriety  than  I  have. 
Oh  I  shameful  waste  of  life  and  lim*.** 

He  carried  on  his  moral  refleettoos  wttli 
so  just  and  severe  a  force  of  reason  as 
consirained  him  to  change  his  whole 
course  of  life,  to  break  off  his  follie*  at 
once,  and  to  apply  himself  to  gain  useful 
knowledge,  when  he  was  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  world  were  amazed  at 
the  mighty  change,  and  beheld  him  as  a 
wonder  of  reformation  ;  while  he  himself 
confessed  and  adored  the  divine  power 
and  mercy  that  had  transformed  him  from 
a  brute  to  a  man.  He  lived  many  follow- 
ing years  with  the  character  of  a  worlliy 
man  and  an  excellent  Christian.  He  died 
with  a  peaceful  conscience,  and  the  tears 
of  his  country  were  dropped  upon  his 
tomb. 

But  this  was  a  single  instance,  and  we 
may  almost  venture  to  write  **  miracle^' 
upon  it.  Are  there  not  numbers,  in  this 
degenerate  age,  whose  lives  have  run  to 
utter  waste,  without  the  least  tendency  to 
usefulness  T* 

•  FtankUiu 
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On  the  ist  of  July,  1690»  fell,  at  tbe 
batik  of  xUg  Boyne,  the  celebrated  George 
Walker*  He  was  a  naiivei  and  became 
rector  of  Donaghmore,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone  in  Ireland.  Alarmed  by  tbe  en- 
croachments of  Jame^  II.  he  raised  a 
regiment  at  his  own  expense,  and,  the  king 
having  taken  Coleraine  and  Kilmore, 
Walker  rode  full  speed  lo  Lundee^  the 
governor  of  Londonderry,  to  apprize  liim 
of  the  danger.  The  governor  sbjijhted 
the  infarmalion,  and  Walker,  returning 
to  Lifford,  joined  Colonel  Crarton,  look 
post  at  the  Long  Causeway,  which  he 
defended  a  whole  night  against  a  vastly 
superior  force,  and  rlien  retreated  to 
Londonderry.  The  panic-alruck  governor 
basely  deserted  his  post,  and  the  rector  of 
Donaghmore  assisted  Major  Baker  in 
defending  Londonderry,  with  a  bravery 
scarcely  paralleled  by  the  most  abJe  gen- 
erali. 

James,  with  a  numerous  army  well 
supplied  with  every  requi'^ite,  command- 
ed in  person*  and  laid  siege  lo  London- 
derry, The  besieged  had  no  means  for  a 
long  defence;  the  greater  part  within  the 
walls  were  the  country  people  who  had 
fled  ffom  their  homes  for  shelter;  they 
bad  only  about  twenty  cannon,  no  more 
than  ten  days'  provision,  no  engineers,  and 
were  without  horses  for  foniging  parties 
or  sallies,  but  held  an  invjncihle  resolu- 
tion to  suffer  the  greatest  extremities 
rather  than  yield.  They  sent  to  inform 
king  William  of  their  determination,  and 
implored  speedy  relief.  Major  Baker 
died,  and  tne  command  devolved  upon 
Walker.  Famine  devastated  the  place. 
Horses y  dog5>  cats,  rats,  and  mice  were 
devoured  by  the  garrison,  and  even  salted 
hides  were  used  as  food.  In  this  scene 
of  misery  a  gentlt^man  who  maintained 
hit  usual  healthy  apppearance  hid  him- 
■elf  for  two  days,  fearing  danger  from  the 
eager  eyes  of  the  famished  people,  who 
seemed  to  look  upon  him  as  reset- vetl  for 
them  to  feast  upon.  Walker  suffered  in 
common  with  bis  men,  and  hoped  ihat,  as 
Londonderry  had  a  good  harbour,  king 
William  would  be  enabled  to  raise  the 
siege.  By  land  there  was  no  prospect 
of  succor,  and  James  was  so  mortified 
by  the  ciiy  holding  out,  that,  though  he 
could  have  stormed  it^  he  resolved  to  force 
It  lo  surrender  by  blockade  and  starvation. 
He  threw  a  bar  across  tbe  arm  of  the 
fen  lo  pretent  vetftels  from  entering  die 


port ;  and  ihe  poor  famished  inhabitants 
had  the  miserv  to  see  all  hope  of  relief 
destroyed.  Iheir  patience  became  ex- 
hausted, and  there  was  danger  of  a  gen- 
eral deftfction.  In  this  slate  Walker 
assembled  his  wretched  garrison  in  tbe 
cathedral,  and,  preaching  to  inspire  them 
with  a  reliance  upon  providence,  he  as- 
sured them  of  a  speedy  release  from  their 
dangers.  They  returned  to  their  labors 
invigorated,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  a  pro- 
phet as  well  as  a  general,  they  discoveretl 
three  ships,  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  Kirk,  who  had  sent  Walker  a 
message  before,  that  when  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer  he  would  raise  the  siege  at 
the  hazard  of  himself,  and  his  men,  and 
vessels.  Kirk  gallantly  sailed  on  under  a 
heavy  cannonade  from  James*s  army,  and 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  bar  in  tlie  night 
of  July  31.  This  saved  Londonderry. 
The  siege  was  raised,  and  no  man  in  that 
century  gaiufid  or  deserved  higher  reputa- 
tion than  Walker,  llesjgning  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  to  Kirk  be  embarked 
for  England^  with  an  address  lo  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary»  who  received 
liim  as  his  merit  deserved  ;  and  the  par- 
liament, the  City,  and  ihe  university  of 
Oxford,  united  lo  do  justice  to  his  patri- 
otism and  ability.  He  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  :  but,  pre- 
ferring die  army  to  the  church,  obtained  a 
commission  from  tlie  king  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Ireland,  where  he  perished 
with  the  duke  of  Schombergt  at  Doyne 
water. 

Had  Walker  joined  his  flock  instead 
of  going  to  the  field  he  would  probably 
have  been  appointed  lo  the  see  of  Derry, 
wliich  became  vacant  three  days  after  his 
death.  *'  However,"  says  Noble,  *'  he 
seemed  designed  for  a  brigadier-geDeral» 
j^ther  than  a  bishop.** 


Jul^  I 


hr  m. 

Sun  rises       .     .     .     ,     3  45 
—  sets  .....     8   15 
•^»  Ko  REAL  Night  uatil  ihe  22 ml. 
Elicampane  flowers. 
Copper  day  lily  flowers. 
Evening  primrose  flowers. 
Foxglove  in  full  flower  every  where. 
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Official  Decyi^herino. 
July  2»  1788,     A  writer  in  the  Genlle- 
man's  Magazine,  in  a  letter  of  this  date, 
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ftign^  P.  T*,  sayf— "  I  had  the  honor  to 
he  nearly  related  to  Mr.  Justice  Bleo- 
cowe,  the  father  of  Mr,  William  Hlen- 
cowe>  who  was  ihe  first  pe?sori  to  whom 
Ijovernment  ;iHowed  a  salary  as  decy- 
pherer ;  and  I  will  lell  you  how  he 
ob tamed  it ;  ii  was  by  going  to  the  min- 
ister unknown,  and,  I  believe,  unrecom- 
mended^aiidai^kiTig  for  it.  The  minister, 
surprised,  asked  hipn  what  pretensions  he, 
a  stsauger,  had  to  ask  sucli  a  boon  of 
him?  *  Because,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  am 
qualified  to  execute  it.*  'Can  you?*  said 
tlie  minister;,  *  then  decypher  these  two 
letteti'  (for  llie  want  of  a  decyjiherer  of 
those  letters  occasioned  the  proposed  re- 
compense). Mr,  Blencowe  returned  with 
the  letters  properly  decyphered,  aiid  had 
the  employment,  and,  1  think,  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  was 
soon  after  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
from  which  no  man  could  hare  shown 
more  anxiety  to  get  over,  and  did  so  j 
but  soon  relapsed,  and  shot  himself, 
having  previously  written  an  inacriplion 
for  his  cnonument,  which  I  forget^  only 
there  was  the  following  singular  exprts- 
SLon  in  il,  *  he  ditdy^  ttowtveff  mtisjlcd  wUh 

Mr.  William  Bkncowe^  the  decypberer, 
derived,  probably,  a  knowledge  of  his 
art  from  his  mother.  She  was  eldest 
daughter  to  that  very  great  adept  in  the 
art  of  decyphering  secret-writmg,  Dr. 
Wallis,  who,  it  is  said,  declined  the  offer 
of  a  bishopric  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  his  son-in-law  to  the  dignity  of 
a  judge.  Blencowe,  the  decypherer, 
mainly  assisted  in  disclosing  the  contents 
of  certain  papers,  which  were  produced 
in  evidence  against  Bishop  Atterbury.  * 

Sy  I  van  us,  Urban 's  correspondent,  says, 
**  The  good  old  judge,  his  fatlter  [Sir 
John  Blencowe,  knt*J  outliving  his  Facul- 
ties, conceived  that  he  had  found  out  the 
longitude,  and  wrote  several  reams  of 
paper  upon  that  subject ;  and  his  dutiful 
son,  tlie  decypherer,  rather  than  telt  his 
father  it  was  all  absurdity,  was  at  the 
pains  of  copying  all  he  had  written  out, 
fair,  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,— 
Some  lime  before  he  died,  betpld  bis  old 
trusty  servant  that  be  was  dead,  and  bid 
John  lay  bim  out.  John,  who  knew  his 
trim,  Uid  him  out  upon  the  carpet ;  and, 
after  be  had  lain  us  dead  for  some  time, 
John  observed  that  be  thought  his  honor 
wai  coming  into  life  again;   the  judge 


thought  so  too,  and  ioon  aJter  arott  from 
the  dead.  He  died^  in  reality.  May  6,1726^ 
for  I  well  remember  going  to  see  his  lead 
cofiiH  at  Bfackley.  And  now,  Mr.  Ur- 
ban, kt  me  give  you  a  specimen  of  his 
head  and  his  heart  before  his  faculties  left 
him.  An  old  roan,  who  had  been  a  hewer 
of  stones  for  the  judge  many  years,  lived 
to  be  upwards  of  ninety,  and  for  some 
years  had  daily  spoiled  the  stones  instead 
of  rendering  them  fit  for  use.  Lady 
Blencowe,  perceiving  it,  desired  the  judge 
to  continue  him  his  eight  uencc  a  Jcry,  and 
let  him  stay  at  home.  *  No,'  no,  said  the 
judge,  Met  him  spoil  on  ;  he  has  a  plea- 
sure in  thinking  ne  earns  his  daily  bread 
at  four  score  years  and  ten :  but,  if  you 
turn  him  off,  he  will  soon  die  with  grief/ 
Aiid  that  was  the  case,  for,  when  the  judge 
died,  he  was  discharged,  and  followed  his 
humane  and  considerate  master  a  few  days 
after/' 


Caenatiow   and  Insects. 

Tlie  fragrance  of  a  carnation  led  me  lo 
enjoy  it  frequently  and  near.  While  in- 
lialtDg  the  powerful  sweet,  I  heard  an 
extremely  soft,  but  agreeable  murmuring 
sound.  It  was  easy  to  know  thai  some 
animal,  within  the  covert,  must  be  the 
musician,  and  that  the  htUe  noise  must 
come  from  some  little  body  suited  t<v  pro- 
duce it.  I  am  furnished  with  apparatuses 
of  a  thousand  kinds  for  close  obser%aiion. 
I  instantly  distended  the  lower  part  of  the 
flower,  and,  placing  it  in  a  full  l^ght, 
could  discover  troops  of  little  insects 
frisking  and  capering  with  wild  jollity 
among  the  narrow  pedestals  that  sup- 
ported  its  leaves,  and  the  little  threads 
that  occupied  its  centre.  I  was  not  cruel 
enough  to  pull  out  any  one  of  vbem  ;  but 
adapting  a  microscope  to  take  in,  at  one 
view,  the  whole  base  of  the  flower,!  gave 
myself  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
what  they  were  about,  and  this  for  many 
days  together,  without  giving  them  the 
leajit  d isturban ce- 
ll nder  the  microscope,  the  base  of  tlie 
flower  extended  itself  lo  a  vast  plain ;  the 
slender  stems  of  the  leaves  became  trunks 
of  so  many  stately  cedars ;  the  threads  ni 
the  middle  seemed  columns  of  massy 
structure,  supporting  at  the  top  their  se* 
vera!  ornaments  ;  and  the  narrow  spaces 
between  were  enlarged  into  walks,  par- 
terres, and  terraces. 

On    the    polished    bottom    of    ihtie, 
brighter  than  Parian  marble^  walked  iii 
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pairt,  alan«,  or  in  larger  companies,  the 
%vin^ed  inhabitants  t  Ihe^e  from  liitle 
dusky  flics,  for  such  only  the  naked  eye 
iirould  have  shown  ihemt  were  raiicd  to 
glorious  glitterine'  animals,  stained  with 
living  purple^  ana  with  a  glossy  gold  that 
would  have  made  all  the  tabors  of  the 
loonn  contemptible  in  the  comparison. 

I  could,  at  leisure,  as  ihey  walked  to- 
gether, admire  their  elegant  limbs,  their 
velvet  shoulders,  and  their  silken  wings  ; 
their  backs  vying  with  the  empyraean  in  its 
hue  ;  apd  their  eyes  each  formed  of  a  thou- 
sand others,  out-giittering  the  little  planes 
on  a  brilliant.  I  could  obsene  them  here 
singling  out  their  farorite  femaleSj  court- 
ing them  with  Ihe  music  of  tlieir  buzzing 
wiugs,  with  little  songs  formed  for  their 
little  organs,  leading  ihera  from  walk  lo 
walk  among  the  perfumed  shades,  and 
pointing  out  to  their  tasie  the  drop  of 
liquid  nectar  ju si  bursting  from  some  vein 
within  the  living  trunk  :  here  were  ihe 
perfumed  c;rores,  the  more  than  myrtle 
thades  of  ike  poet^s  fancy,  realised ;  here 
the  happy  lovers  spent  their  days  in  joyful 
daMiance; — in  the  triumph  of  their  little 
hearts,  skipped  after  one  another  from 
stem  to  stem  among  the  painted  trees ;  or 
winged  their  short  fliglu  lo  the  close 
sViadow  of  some  broader  leaf,  to  revel 
undisturbed  in  the  heights  of  all  felicity. 

Nature,  the  God  of  nature,  has  propor- 
tioned the  period  of  sxistence  of  every 
creature  lo  the  means  of  its  supj>ort. 
Duration^  perhaps,  is  as  much  a  compa- 
tative  quality  as  magtntude  ;  and  these 
Atoms  of  btiingf  as  they  appear  to  us»  may 
have  organs  that  lengthen  minutes,  to 
their  perception,  into  years*  In  a  flower 
destined  to  remain  but  a  few  days,  length 
of  life,  according  to  our  ideas,  could  not 
be  given  to  its  inhabitants ;  but  it  may  be 
according  to  theirs,  I  saw,  in  the  course 
of  observation  of  this  new  world,  several 
succeeding  generations  of  the  creatures 
it  w&s  peopled  with;  they  passed,  under 
my  eye>  through  the  several  successive 
stales  of  the  egg  and  the  reptile  form  in  a 
few  hours.  After  these,  they  burst  forth 
at  an  instant  into  full  growth  and  perfec- 
tion in  their  wing-form.  In  this  they  en- 
joyed their  span  of  being,  as  much  as  we 
do  years— feasted,  sported,  revelled  in  de- 
lights ;  fed  on  the  living  fragrance  that 
poured  itself  out  at  a  thousand  openings 
at  once  before  them  ;  enjoyed  their  loves, 
laid  the  foundation  for  their  succeeding 
progeny,  and,  after  a  Jife  thus  happily 
mied  tip,  sunk  in   an   easy   dissolution. 


With  what  joy  in  their  pleasures  did  1 
attend  the  first  and  the  succeeding  broods 
through  the  full  period  of  their  joyful 
lives  1  With  wliat  enthusiastic  transiport 
did  I  address  to  each  of  these  yet  happy 
creatures  Anacreon's  gratulation  to  the 
Cicada  : 

Bliuful  insect  I  whftt  eui  bOp 

In  happincMj  compared  to  ihee  t 

Fed  with  Qounsbmeut  diviue. 

The  dewy  momiDg'a  ewectcst  wiaei 

Nature  waits  upon  thcc  sdM, 

Autl  thy  fragrant  cup  docs  filL 

All  the  Bel  da  thai  tlioq  dost  see, 

All'tJie  plants  belong  to  dici;  ; 

All  that  BUnntACT  hoiin  produce, 

Fertile  rooidc  with  ripcuing  jtiico. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough, 

Farmer  he^  and  landlord  tliuu> 

Thue  the  hiodia  with,  gladneai  hear, 

Prophel  of  the  ripen'd  year  ! 

To  thee  alone,  of  idl  tho  earth. 

Life  ia  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 

Happy  creatQre  1  happy  lEou 

Dost  n«iiher  age,  nor  winlRr  know  ; 

Hut  when  ihou'iH  drank,  and  danc'd,  and  aiing 

Thy  fill,  the   flowery  leaves  amon]{, 

S  ft  led  with  the  glorious  feast, 

llum  retir'st  to  endless  irett. 

While  the  pure  contemplative  roind 
thus  almost  envies  what  die  rude  observtr 
would  treat  unfeelingly,  it  naturally 
shrinks  into  itself  on  the  thought  that 
there  may  be,  in  the  immense  chain  of 
beings,  many,  thotigh  as  invisible  to  us 
as  nve  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  little 
flower— whose  organs  are  not  made  for 
comprehending  objects  larger  than  a  mile, 
or  more  di:itaut  than  a  straw's  breadth— 
to  whom  we  may  appear  as  much  below 
regard  as  these  to  us. 

With  what  derision  should  we  treat 
those  litde  reasoners,  could  we  hear  them 
arguing  for  the  unlimited  duration  of  the 
carnatioUf  destined  for  the  t^xtent  of  their 
knowledgCt  as  w-'ell  as  their  action  !  And 
yet,  among  ourselves^  there  are  reasoners 
who  argue,  on  no  better  foundation,  that 
the  earth  which  we  inhabit  is  eternal.* 


Juiy  2 


Sun  rises .... 
—  sets  .     *     .     . 
Our  lady  lily         ^ 

thistle     J- flower, 

' slipper  J 
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Ai  distance  seen,  llie  fir-cliid  height 
Rose  like  a  cloud  tipon  the  sight ; 
But  now  ilie  bnght  and  c|iiivering  green, 
Thai  peeps  Otose  solemn  ranks  between, 
Ones  il  a  glory  and  a  grace, 
That  well  (how  well  I )  becomes  the  place  \ 
Whilst  on  the  grassy  slope  below 
The  9 till  and  lender  sun-bearoa  glow, 
And  with  their  chastened  rays  ioirest 
The  straggling  ivy's  glisi  ning  crest ; 
Like  light  thai  comes  beyond  the  tomb 
To  chase  the  way-worn  Chriatian's  gloom ; 
AxA  tCftUet  round  liis  wasted  form 
A  glory  that  dehes  the  storm. 

'Die  winds  are  still,  that  whispered  there, 

Soft  as  the  saintly  hermit's  prayer, 

VV  l»en  peace,  and  hope,  and  heavenly  love. 

Fill  all  il»e  radiant  air  above, 

And  from  their  balmy  wings  dispense 

A  rich,  refresh  LDg  influence ; 

And  yet  those  feathery  larches  seem 

Instinct  with  lifci^ — an  einVald  gleam, 

rinshing  the  dim  and  dark-brow 'd  steep, 

Like  suuliglit  on  the  shadowy  deep. 


We  passed  that  frowning  heiglil  beneath. 
By  the  deep  mad,  and  sandy  heathy 
Tufted  with  funte,  and  waving  braoai, 
Bright  with  a  golden  shower  of  bloom ; 
O'er  which  the  wary  chaffinch  hting, 
Brooiling  on  restless  wings,  and  sang — 
Thougli  the  full  compass  of  its  throat 
Drowned  not  the  distant  cuckooes  note, 
That  floated  o'er  the  gentle  scene 
In  pulses  ftiint,  and  far  between. 

Thus  far  had  1  sung,  when  I  UeiKoiighl 

myseli  that  phin  prose  would  better  suit 
one  who  is  so  over-burthenetl  with  **  ori- 
ginal poetry"  as  the  editor  of  the  Vcirr 
Book.  I£ad  I  continued  my  strain  I 
should  presently  have  led  my  reader  lo 
the  church  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  cut, —  it  stands  on  a  pretty 
eminence  in  tlio  midst  of  scenery  sin- 
gularly romantic  and  beautiful. 

In  the  church  yard,  I,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, decyphered  an  inscription  on  a 
shapeless  block  of  stone,  whtcli  had  fof- 
merly  occupied  a  place  in  the  upper  pait 
of  a  Gothic  window,  I  believe  that 
monuments  of  the  kmd,  in  similar  siluA' 
tioDs,  did  not  come  into  use  much  esirliet 
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than   the  dale  of  this   specimen,    which 
bore  the  following  broken  metaphor:— 

K  DEATH  DO  NOT    KICK    AT    MEE 

■      FOR    CHHIST    BATH    TAKEN 
H  THY  STING  AWAY 

^m  1623. 

^H       i  DOticed  also  another  m em arial  of  very 
^B  lingular  htxrif  llms  inscribed  : — 

^K  HEAR 

^K,  LI  EST!  J  E 

^^^^  BODEV  OE 

^^^B  THOMAS 

^^H  DECUMAN  T 

^^^m  HAT  GAVE  6  F 

^^^■^  OVND         AYEAK 


TO  Til 

E  LA  BE 

[lEHS  O 

F  CLOtni 

ILL 

1631. 

LR. 

m. 

Ir 
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Ifi  July,  1799,  died  Mr,  William 
Curtis,  the  eminenl  wriier  on  botauy  and 
entomology.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr,  John  Curiis,  of  Aliou,  in  Hivm|ishire, 
tanneTi  where  he  was  born  in  1746^  and 
M  the  age  of  fourteen  bound  apprentice 
to  his  grandfather,  on  apothecary  at  Alton. 
During  this  period  he  was  kd  to  atudy 
botany  by  residing  contiguous  to  the 
Crown  Inn,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  ostler,  John  Lagg,  a  sober  steady 
illiterate  man  o f  strong  sense,  who^  assisted 
by  the  folio  herbab  of  old  Geraid  and 
Parkinson,  had  gained  so  complete  a 
knowledge  of  plants,  that  not  one  could 
be  brought  tohimwhicb  he  could  not  name 
w  ithou  t  hesitation .  Mr.  C  urtis  hap  pe  ned 
to  meet  with  Berkenhout's  Botanical  Lex- 
icon ;  and  this,  witii  the  ostler's,  were 
almost  the  only  books  on  hotany  which 
he  had  heen  able  to  procure  during  liis 
reiideoce  at  Alton,  On  his  apprentice- 
ship there  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  his 
fheods  settled  him  in  London,  wiih  Mr. 
George  Vaux,  surgeon,  of  Puddmg-lane, 
and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Thomas  Talwin, 
apothecary  of  Gracechurch-strett,  to  whose 
business  he  succeeded.  While  with  these 
gentlemen  he  attended  St,  Thomases  hos- 
pital, and  the  anatomical  lectures  there 
given  by  Mr,  Else,  as  well  as  the  lectures 
of  Dr,  George  Fordyce,  senior  physician 
to  thiat  hospital.  Dr.  Fordyce,  convi need 
of  the  nccessily  of  botanical  knowledge 
to  medical  studenU,  was  in  the  practice 


of  accompanying  his  pupils  into  the 
country,  near  town, and  inslructiug  them  in 
the  prmciples  of  the  science  of  botany.  On 
these  occasions  Mr. Curtis  assisted  the  doc^ 
lor  in  demonstrating  the  plants  which 
occurred  ;  and  fre^^uently  the  doctor 
confided  to  him  the  entire  task  of  demon- 
stration. Mr.  Curtis  after  wards  gave  puhlic 
lectures  in  botany,  taking  his  pupils  with 
him  into  the  hekis  and  woods  in  the 
neighbourliood  vf  London.  Nothing 
could  be  more  pleasant  than  these  excur- 
sions. At  dinner  time,  the  plants  col- 
lected in  the  walk  were  produced  and 
demonstrated  j  and  the  demonstra lions 
were  enlivened  with  a  fund  of  humor 
natural  to  Mr.  Curtis's  disposition.  lie 
aptly  connected  the  study  of  entomoloj^y 
wilh  that  of  botany.  About  1771,  he 
published  inslmcttons  for  colk'ctin^  nnd 
nreserving  insects;  and,  in  1772,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "  F^'und amenta  Entomologiu/' 
of  Linntcus.  He  was  chosen  demon- 
strator of  hotany  to  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries, and  continued  in  that  situation 
until  finding  it  interfere  too  much  with 
his  professional  duties^  he  resigned  it. — 
Btifore  this  resignation  took  place,  Mr. 
Curtis  had  become  intimate  with  Thomas 
White,  esq.,  brother  of  the  Rev.  (iilbejt 
White^  the  historian  of  Selborne,  and 
they  jointly  occupied  a  very  small  garden 
for  the  culture  of  British  plants,  near  the 
Grange-road,  at  the  bottom  of  Beimond- 
scy- street.  Here  Mr.  Curtis  conceived 
the  design  of  publishing  hh  great  work, 
the  "  F'lora  Londintnsis/*  and  having  the 
good  fortune  to  mt^et  wtih  an  artist  of 
uncommon  talent  in  Mr,  Kilburn,  and 
receiving  from  Mr,  White  much  valuable 
assistance,  the  Grange-road  garden  soon 
became  too  small  for  Mr.  Curtis's  exten- 
sive views,  lie  took  a  larj^er  piece  of 
ground  in  Lambeth  Marsh,  where  he  soon 
formed  the  largest  collection  of  British 
plants  ever  brought  together  into  one 
place.  But  in  the  air  of  this  place  it 
!>ecame  extremely  difficult  to  preserve 
sea-plants,  and  many  rare  annuals  required 
a  more  eJevatetl  situation.  He  removed 
his  collection  to  spacious  grounds  at 
Brompton,  where  his  wishes  were  gratified 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, and  where  he  continued  till  his 
death.  Several  years  previous  to  this, 
Mr.  Curtis  found  it  incompatihie  with 
his  profession^  as  an  ajiothecaryf  tj  devote 
so  much  time  as  he  wished  to  his  favorite 
pursuits^  He  first  took  a  partner,  and 
soon  al\eT  dec  lined  physic  allogetlier,  for 
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natural  historyt  and  had  nothing  to  depend 
upon  for  a  UveliliQod  but  the  precarious 
promts  of  his  botanic  garden  and  hi^  pub- 
Ucalians.  His  Flora  Londinensis  was  an 
object  of  universal  admiration  ;  and  on 
lb  13  he  bestowed  nn wearied  care*  But, 
^ith  all  lis  unrivalled  merit,  the  number 
of  copies  sold  scarcely  ever  exceeded 
Uiree  hundred*  He  disdained  to  have 
recourse  to  artifice  and  increased  price  to 
enable  bim  to  carry  on  the  sale  ;  but,  in 
1707,  he  projected  the  plan  of  his  **  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,^'  and  what  the  stcrting 
merit  of  his  **  Flora"  could  not  accom- 
plish, this  effected*  It  bore  a  captivating 
appearance,  was  so  easnly  purcnaseable, 
and  was  executed  with  so  mtich  taste  and 
accuracy,  that  it  at  once  became  popular ; 
and,  from  its  unvaried  excellence,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  bim» 
and  greatly  contributed  to  increase  liis 
botanical  fame.— The  motie  of  publication 
adopted  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  held 
out  a  tempting  lure  to  similar  produc* 
tions,  and  occasioned  the  "  English  Bot- 
any'* of  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr,  Sowerby. — 
Fi  n fortunately,  Mr.  Curtis  considered  the 
publication  of  this  work  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility against  himself,  and  this  prevented 
him  from  communicating  with  Dr.  Smitli 
and  even  with  theLinna?an  Society,nf  which 
be  was  one  of  the  oldest  members,  and 
where  he  had  many  personal  friends.  He 
was  gratified  with  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Dryander,  Dr.  John 
Sims,  to  whom  he  committed  memoirs  of 
his  life,  and  the  most  eminent  naturalists 
of  the  age. 

Mr.  Curtis  abounded  in  innocent  mirth  ; 
and  his  constant  good  humor  gaye  a 
pleasant  cast  to  every  thing  be  said  or 
did.  Few  people  formed  so  correct  an 
opinion  of  iheraselves*  "  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions,''  he  saidj  in  the  memoirs  which 
he  left  with  Dr.  Sims,  **  to  be  considered 
as  a  man  of  letters,  or  of  great  mental 
powers  :  I  know  rnyself  and  my  imper- 
fections. A  consciousness  of  my  inabili- 
ties makes  me  clifhdent,  and  produces  in 
rae  a  shyneas,  which  some  have  been 
ready  to  construe  into  prid^."  In  dis- 
cernment, as  applied  to  objects  of  natural 
history,  he  had  few  equals.  He  disco- 
vered the  membranous  caiyptra  in  mosses, 
overlooked  by  Dillenius ;  and  that  the 
viobs  and  oxalises  produce  seeds  all  the 
year  through,  though  the  latter  produce 
no  |>etali  except  in  the  spring,  the  former 
only  sparingly  in  the  autumn.  He  pointed 
out  the  distinction  between  Foa  prrtUnm 


and  trivialis  by  the  inlrafoliaceou3  mem- 
brane, ^lany  other  instances  of  hi« 
accurate  discernment  might  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  no  mean  adept  in  orni- 
thology. No  bird  could  utter  a  note, 
whether  its  usual  one,  or  that  of  love,  or 
that  of  fear  and  surprise,  but  he  could 
from  the  sound  determine  from  what 
species  it  proceeded.  He  often  regretted 
that  he  bad  not  ilie  power  of  imparting 
this  knowledge.  His  skill  in  this  par- 
ticular enlivened  many  a  berborizatiOQ  in 
waste  wilds  and  embarrassing  woods. 

In  Entomology  few  men  have  observed 
more :  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he 
committed  so  little  to  paper.  He  was  so 
familiar  with  the  motions  of  insects,  that 
he  could  almost  always  declare  the  intent 
of  those  busy  and  seemingly  playful 
actions  in  which  they  were  so  perpetu- 
ally employed. 

Mr.  Curtis  had  not  received  a  proper 
ed  ucation.  One  evil  almost  always  arises 
from  this  defect.  The  untutored  mind 
does  not  know  how  to  fix  itself;  con- 
scious of  great  and  various  powers,  it  runs 
from  subject  to  subject,  and  never  pur- 
sues any  to  the  limit  at  which  it  is  capable 
of  arriving.  Thus  Mr.  Curtis  was  per- 
petually forming  some  new  design  or  other, 
without  completing  any.  He  intended 
that  his  Flora  Londinensis  should  contain 
all  the  plants  growing  wild  widiin  ten 
miles  of  London ;  and,  afterwards,  others 
of  more  distant  situations;  but  he  pub- 
lished only  72  numbers:  70  were  of  llie 
former  description,  and  two  of  the  latter. 
He  issued  two  little  tracts  upon  Ento- 
mology ;  but  added  nothing  farther  to 
the  series,  except  a  tract  on  tlie  brow^n- 
tailed  moth^  an  unpublished  paper  upon 
the  Aphis,  and  another  upon  the  Spliex 
fabulosa*  He  began  a  new  illustration  of  ' 
the  botanical  terms,  &c.,  but  be  did  not 
put  out  above  two  or  three  numbei9< 
When  the  **  English  Botany"  became 
popular,  he  thought  to  counteract  the 
injury  (as  he  thought  it)  of  that  work^  by 
giving  diminished  figures  of  the  plates  of 
his  Flora  Londinensis';  but  did  not  pro- 
ceed beyond  a  few  numbers^  His  accoant 
of  English  grasses  was  not  carried  on  to 
the  end  which  he  originally  proposed. 
The  only  work  to  which  he  steadily  ad- 
hered was  his  **  Botanical  Magaxme." 
Here  he  found  an  estatee«  Every  ihmg 
depended  upon  the  regularity  of  the  pub^ 
lication  in  all  its  points  :  he  H-as  com- 
pelled to  punctuality  ;  and  be  continued 
It    punctually.     His    versatility   was  the 
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consequence  of  what  in  his  case,  and 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  familytwaj 
unavoidable^  an  incorrect  education.  The 
affluent  may  profit  from  remarks  of  this 
kind,  aod  do  their  duty,  by  giving  iheir 
ctiildren  not  ftaif  Jinkhed  and  suptrficuii, 
but  regular  and  sotid  educalion. 

Mr-  Curtis  was  ihe  first  botanist  of  note 
in  this  country  who  applied  botany  to  the 
purposes  of  agriciiUure  Although,  as 
lias  been  before  stated ,  Mr.  Cnrtis*s  edu- 
cation was  very  confined,  he  bad  acquired 
some  tasie*  Elegance  and  neatness  per- 
vaded whatever  he  took  in  hand.  The 
form  of  bis  mind  waiJ  portrayed  in  his 
ga^rden^  his  library,  Iiis  aviary ;  and  even 
a  dry  "Catalogue  of  plan Ls  in  the  London 
Botanic  Garden"  became  from  bis  pen 
an  amnsingand  instructive  Utile  volume. 
His  delicacy  never  forsook  him;  nor 
would  he  willingly  adopt  the  coarse 
vulgar  names  of  some  of  the  elder  botan- 
ists, though  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  Linnaeus  himself.  In  short,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis was  an  honest,  laborious,  worthy  man ; 
gentle,  and  humane*  kind  to  every  body  ; 
a  pleasant  companion,  a  good  master,  and 
a  steady  friend." 
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Ju/y  3.     Sun  rises 3  47 

—  sets 8   13 

Common  mullrin,  black  muUrin,  and 
white  mulhinj  flowers. 
Scotch  beliflower  flowers. 


IBUip  4. 

The  festival  of  St.  Ulric  was  formerly 

kept  on  this  day,  and  Barnaby  Googe,  in 

the  translation   of  Naogeorgus,  mentions 

one  of  the  remarkable  observances  within 

»thc  church  :— 

'  lillieresoeuer  llaldryche  hiuh  hli  pUo-p, 

the  people  there  brings  in 
Sotli  Ciirpe«  and  Pykca  imd  Mulkts  imt, 

his  favour  here  to  win. 
Amid  Iho  church  there  sitnsth  ^ne, 

and  to  the  aultar  nie. 
That  telle th  fish,  iind  an  good;  chcap^ 

that  every  inafi  miy  buir. 
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July  4.     Sun  rises  .....     3 

—  sets 8 

Garden  convolvolus  flowers. 
Purple  martagon  lily  in  full  flower. 
Flowering    rush    flowers,  at   sides    of 
r  ditches  and  rivers. 


•  rjvnikinsn'f   Miifazma. 


The  *^  BLOonr  Hall"  of  B(7CCLEUCii. 
[To  Mr.  Hont.] 

Fore  Street,  June  1,  1S30, 

Sir, — ^The  following  anecdote  was  re- 
lated lo  me  by  a  very  respectable  old  lady. 
tt  is  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  occurrence  it  refers  to,  and  may  per- 
haps be  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Year   Book. 

Ill  the  month  of  July,  or  August,  1745, 
a  fe§[iroent  of  Highlanders,  marching 
through  Nilhsdale,  became  jealous  or  sus- 
picious of  ihe  principles  of  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh  ;  and,  as  they  came  within 
view  of  his  castle,  they  unanimously 
determined  to  learn  his  opinions.  They 
hurried  onward  lo  the  gate  of  the  edifice, 
and,  finding  no  resistance,  passed  the 
threshold,  and  drew  up  in  the  castle  yard. 
The  command  was  given  to  search  for  the 
duke»  and  every  passage  and  every  room 
was  immediately  traversed  by  the  soldiers, 
to  no  efl'ect ;  he  bad  made  li is  escape  from 
the  rear,  unobserved,  and  had  by  that  lime 
distanced  the  castle  some  miles.  It  was 
now  manifest  that  he  adhered  to  the  Han> 
over  party,  and,  under  their  disappoint- 
ment, tbev  testified  their  sense  of  his 
grace^s  defection  by  driving  a  considerable 
number  of  ^oxen  and  sheep  from  the  park 
into  the  large  and  raagnincent  hall  of  the 
castle^  where  they  slew  tbem^  and  made 
each  other  welcome  with  feast  and  revelry 
at  the  duke's  expense.  Some  of  the  sheep 
were  even  taken  up  stairs,  into  the  ball- 
room, and  were  there  butchered ;  the 
blood  spread  over  the  apartment  tilt  it 
found  its  way  down  the  stairs,  and,  in 
short,  nt  their  departure,  ihe  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  mansion  bore  the  appeamnce  of 
a  rommoQ  slaughter-house.  The  heads, 
skins,  and  offal,  of  the  slain  animals, 
were  left  scattered  all  over  the  place.  Some 
of  llie  blood  still  stains  the  boards  in  a 
passage  leading  to  the  hull,  and,  it  is  said^ 
cannot  possibly  be  cleanse*!  away.  It  is 
even  reported  that  the  boards  of  the  floor 
have  been  actually  repJaced  to  no  purpose, 
for  no  sooner  are  new  ones  laid  down  ihan 
the  blood  appearsas  plainly  as  before.  But 
certain  it  is  that  from  that  time  the  place 
has  been  called  the  Bloody  Hail :  lo  this 
day  it  bears  that  appellation. 

Besides  indulging  in  riotous  feasting, 
and  drinking  the  liquors  from  the  cellanj, 
ill  this  adventure^  the  hi|;hlanders  cut,  and, 
in  some  instances,  destroyed  with  iheir 


daggers,  beautiful  tipeslry  and  paintings, 
and  devastated  the  edilice.  Those  re- 
maining ornamenta  of  the  casllu,  which  I 
have  seen,  bear  marks  of  the  Inghlanders* 
stern  resentment- 


Jidt^ 


Sun  rises 
—  sets  , 
Garden  ha\*ks-eye"> 
Musk  mallow  | 

Ked  marlagon  lily  i 
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i(lllp6, 

Dukes  of  QiLtN&BERftY^ — Queens- 
be  iia^'  llousEj  EuJNbURGH — Diicaf- 
LANRiG  Castle,  &c. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1711,  died  in  Lon- 
don, James^  the  second  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  alidi* 
tie^,  and  holding  great  appnintmenls 
during  the  event5il  time^i  in  which  he 
lived-  There  are  particulars  concerning 
him  and  his  family  of  no  cominon  interest. 

This  James,  the  second  duke,  was  son 
of  William  the  firnt  duke  of  Queeas- 
berry,  who  built  Queensbetry-house,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Canao^tej  Edinburgh,  a 
stupendous  heavy  looking  mansion,  which 
originally  had  very  fine  internal  decom- 
tlons,  but  these  were  9old  and  dispersed 
with  the  furniture  many  years  ago.  Mr. 
Chambers  who  mentions  this,  with  many 
of  the  particulars  about  to  be  rdatedj 
says,  that  Queensbeiry-house  stands  upon 
ground  which  unaccountably,  without 
the  following  explanation,  forms  part  of 
the  county  of  Dumfries.  Duke  William, 
who  erected  the  building,  was  lord-lieuie- 
naut  of  Durafries^shire,  and  in  that  capa- 
city his  personal  presence  was  frec|uently 
required  within  that  county,  while  his 
ministerial  duties  in  Edinburgh  no  less 
imperativety  demanded  his  residence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  court.  He  had 
the  omnipotence  of  the  legislature  at  his 
command,  and  by  that  means  procured 
the  site  of  the  house  in  the  Canongate  to 
b€  considered  as  part  of  the  county  of 
Dumfries*  He  tlius  put  Maliomet  to 
shame;  for,  finding  it  impossible  to  go  to 
Dumfries-shire,  he  brought  Dumfries- 
shire to  him* 

(Jueensberry-housc,  Edinburgh,  was 
occasionally  visited  by  the  family  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
greal  Earl  of  Stair  died  in  it  in   May 


1747.    Tlie  mansion  was  at  one  period 

divided,  and  the  different  portions  weie 
occupied  by  the  famiUes  of  the  earl  of 
Glasgow  and  tlie  duke  of  Douglas,  whose 
servants  used  to  quarrel  so  violently^  on 
account  of  their  jarring  interests  and  con- 
iiicting  duties^  tliat  the  two  noble  inhabi- 
tants were  frequently  afraid  of  the  house 
being  set  on  fire  about  their  ears*  The 
last  duke  William,  who  scarcely  ever 
possessed  it  himself,  gave  the  use  of  it 
gratuitously  to  sir  James  Montgomery, 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  who 
lived  in  It  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
garden  behind  the  house  was  for  many 
years  let  to  a  gardener.  People  paid 
sixpence  and  were  allowed  to  eat  as 
many  gooseberries  as  they  could.  The 
gudewife,  who  gave  admittance,  aAer  re- 
ceiving her  fee,  always  said — ■'■  Now>  eat 
as  muckle  as  ye  like ;  but  pouch  nane  T 
The  house  was  at  labt  sold  by  the  duke  to 
William  Aitchison,  of  Druinroore^  esq., 
for  a  paltry  sum,  the  greater  part  of  which 
the  purchaser  afterwards  got  for  the  marble 
decorations,  and  other  spoils  of  the  man- 
sion, which  he  brought  to  public  sale. 
He  intended  to  convert  the  property  into 
a  d  islillery  ;  but,  changing  nis  mind,  he 
afterwards  sold  it  to  Government  for  a 
greater  sum  than  that  which  he  originally 
gave  for  it;  and  it  was  then  conrerted 
into  a  barrack.  At  present  (1825)  it  is 
partly  occupied  as  a  fever  hospital,  aod 
IS  advertised  for  sale* 

William,  the  first  dukeof  Queensberry, 
further  testified  liis  taste  m  building,  by 
the  erection  of  that  splendid  edifice  Drum- 
lanrig  Castle.  Yet  he  grudged  the  ex- 
pense of  this  gie^ii  work  so  much,  that 
lie  wrote,  upon  the  bundle  of  accounts, 
'*  The  de'il  pike  out  his  een  that  looks 
herein.'^  He  slept  only  one  ni^ht  at 
Drumlanrig;  when,  having  been  taken 
il),  be  could  make  nobody  hear  him,  and 
had  nearly  died  for  want  of  attendance. 
lie  lived  evpr  after,  when  in  the  counir)", 
at  Sanquhar  Castle,  a  smaller  but  more 
convenient  mansion.  Duke  William 
raised  his  family  from  comparative  obscu- 
rity, to  wealth  and  distinction,  by  par- 
simony and  politics.  During  the  reign 
of  Charles  11.  he  held  many  important 
offices,  which  were  continued  lo  him  upon 
the  accession  of  *fames  II.,  when  he  tiad 
more  power  in  the  administration  than 
any  other  man  in  Scotland.  He  was  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland,  governor  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  lord  commissioner  for  his 
majesty  in  parliament,  and,  in  1686,  ap- 
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pointed  president  of  ihe  privy  council ; 
Dut»  not  complying  with  the  king's  wishes 
to  abolish  the  penal  laws  against  popery, 
he  was  deprived  of  all  his  public  employ- 
ments the  same  year,  and  retired  to  tlie 
counlry.  When  the  Prince  of  Urany^ 
landed  be  was  struck  with  the  ytmosl 
terror ;  cincl  his  wealth  being  nearest  to  his 
heart,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  enquiring  afler 
iome  secluded  spot  in  Cumberland,  where 
he  might  safely  deposit  his  plate,  How- 
ever, he  resumed  his  courage,  and  was 
one  of  those  Scottish  noblemen  who  waited 
upon  the  prince  to  request  him  to  under- 
take the  administration  of  affairs.  Sub- 
mitting in  every  thing  to  the  new  govern- 
ment for  policy's  sake^  he  accepted  the 
office  of  an  extraordinary  Lord  of  Session 
at  the  hands  of  king  Willitini,  while  he 
remained  at  heart  a  Jacobite.  He  died 
at  Queensberry 'house  in  1695, 

Before  the  death  of  duke  William,  his 
son  James,   afterwards   second    duke   of 
Queensberry,    obtained     several    offices 
under   the   new   government,   which   he 
assisted    in   establishing*     lie  had  been 
appointed  a  privy  counsellor  of  Scotland 
by  Charlet  IL,  and  made  a  lieutenaiit- 
colonel   of  the  army ;  but   resigned   his 
employments   under  James  II.  in  16B8. 
King  William  received  him  with  peculiar 
regard — presented   to  hirn  a  commission 
of  captain  of  his  Dutch  Guard — restored 
bim  to  »he  posts  he  had   before   held — 
made  him  a  tord  of  the  bed-cliamber—- 
I  appointed  him  to  an   important  military 
I  situation  in  Scotland— conferred  on  him 
tlie  office  of  a  lord  of  the  treasury— per- 
mitted him  to  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords 
I  as  a  Scotch  peer,  while  his  father  was 
living — and  named  him  lord  high  treasurer 
I  of  Scotland.     At   his   father's  death,  he 
iTesigned    all  his   military  employments, 
I  deceived  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  was 
liiade   lord   privy  seal,  an  extraordinary 
I  lord  of  session^  and  sat  for  two  sessions 
I  as    lord    high   commissioner,  as   he   did 
f  afterwards  under  queen  Anne.     He  was 
deprived  of  his  places  in  1704  ;  but,  in 
the  following  year,  was  again  at  the  head 
\  of  the   treasury^   and   made  lord   of  the 
privy  seal  in  the  exchequer*     He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Union,  which 
he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring, 
^and,  being   honored  with   public   thanks 
~  om  both  kingdoms,  he  was  elected  one 
^  the  sixteen  peers  to  represent  Scotland. 
On  his  return  to  London  he  was  met  by  a 
k  cavalcade  of  noblemen  and   gentlemen, 
nd    conducted    to    his   house    by    forty 


coaches  and  four  hundred  horsemen. 
The  next  day  he  waited  upon  queen  Anne, 
at  Kensington,  where  he  was  received 
with  distinction.  He  shortly  afterwards 
received  the  English  titles  of  duke  of 
L)c»ver,  marquis  of  Beverley,  and  baron 
of  Rippon — titles  limited  to  lord  Charles, 
his  grace's  second  son,  with  a  pension  of 
£3000,  charged  upon  the  post  office. 
From  1710  until  his  death  he  was  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  United 
Kingdom;  and,  jointly  with  lord  Dart- 
mouth, keeper  of  the  signet  He  married 
Mary,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Charles 
Ooyie,  lord  ClilTord,  eldest  son  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Burlington  and  Cork, 
and  of  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
William  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset. 

When  the  vice- regal  duties  of  lord  high 
commissioner  called  James,  the  second 
duke  of  tiuetnsberry,  to  Edinburgh,  he 
coniitantly  resided  in  the  house  at  the 
Canonfate,  against  which  edihce  the  fury 
of  the  populace  was  often  directed  during 
those  proceedings  by  which  the  duke 
achieved  the  union.  Connected  with 
Queensberry -house  there  is  an  awful  lale 
of  mystery  and  horror.  His  graces  eldest 
son  James  was  an  idiot  of  the  most  un- 
happy sort»  rabid  and  gluttonous,  and 
early  grew  to  an  immense  height.  In  the 
familyvaultat  Durisdeer  bis  unornaraented 
coffin,  of  great  length,  is  still  to  be  seen. 
While  the  family  resided  in  Edinburgh, 
this  monstrous  and  unfortunate  being  was 
alwsiys  kept  confined  in  a  ground  apart- 
ment, in  fhe  western  wing  of  the  house; 
and  tUl  within  these  few  years  the  boards 
still  remained  by  which  the  windows  of 
the  dreadful  receptacle  were  darkened,  to 
prevent  the  idiot  from  looking  out,  or 
being  seen.  On  the  day  the  union  was 
passed,  all  Edinburgh  crowded  to  the 
Parliament  close,  to  awajt  the  issue  of  the 
debate.  The  populace  were  eager  to  mob 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  measure  on 
their  leaving  the  house.  The  whole  house- 
hold of  the  Commissioner  went  en  maise^ 
with  perhaps  a  somewhat  different  object ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  was  the  man  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  and  attend  '^  Lord 
Drumlanrig."  Two  members  of  the 
family  alone  were  lef^  behind,  the  madman 
and  a  little  kitchen-boy  who  turned  the 
spit.  The  insane  creature  hearing  every 
thing  unusually  still  around — tlie  house 
being  completely  deserted,  and  the  Canon- 
gate  like  a  city  of  the  dead — and  observ- 
ing his  keeper  to  be  absent,  broke  loose 
from  his  confinement^  and  roamed  wildly 
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through  the  mantion.  It  is  ftupposed 
ihat  the  savory  odor  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  dinner  led  him  to  the  kitchen, 
where  be  found  the  little  turnspit  quietly 
seated  by  the  fire-  He  seized  the  boy — 
killed  him— took  the  meat  from  the  fire, 
and  spitted  the  body  of  hiu  victim,  which 
he  half  roasted,  and  was  found  devouring 
when  the  duke,  with  his  domestics,  re- 
lumed from  his  triumph,  n^e  consterna- 
tion and  horror  of  all  concerned  may  be 
conceived.  The  commoD  people,  among 
whom  the  dreadful  tale  soon  spread,  in 
spite  of  the  Duke's  endeavours  to  stippress 
tt,  said  ihat  it  was  ^^  u  judgment'  upon 
him  for  his  odious  share  in  the  Union, 
The  story  runs,  that  the  duke^  who  had 
previously  regarded  his  dreadful  offiipring 
with  no  eye  of  affection ,  immediately 
ordered  the  creature  to  he  smothered* 
But  this  is  a  mistake ;  the  idiot  is  known 
to  have  died  in  England,  and  to  have  sur- 
vived his  father  many  years,  though  he 
did  not  succeed  him  upon  his  death  in 
1711,  when  the  titles  devolved  upon 
Charles,  a  younger  brother. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  the  Idstory  of 
the  Queen aberry  family,  that  Charles,  the 
third  duke  of  Queen  sherry,  before  assum-^ 
ing  the  title  and  possessing  the  estates, 
which  of  right  descended  to  his  elder 
brother  the  idiot,  had  been  created  earl 
of  Solway,  and  had  married  his  countess 
lady  Catherine  Hyde,  the  second  daughter 
of  Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon  and  Roclies- 
ter,  who  before  her  marriage  had  been 
deranged  in  mind  and  confined  in  a  strait 
jacket.  The  duke  was  born  in  the  house 
in  the  Canongate,  and  resided  in  it  occa- 
ajonally  with  his  duchess,  Catherine,  when 
ihey  visited  Scotland  ;  and  tradition 
affirms,  tlial,  after  duke  Charles  and  his 
duchess  had  embroiled  themselves  with 
the  court,  on  account  of  the  support 
which  they  gave  to  the  poet  Gay,  they 
resided  for  some  time  here.  It  is  even 
said  that  CJay  wroie  the  Beggar's  Opera 
while  residing  in  the  Canongale  under 
their  protection  ;  but  the  patrons  of  Gay 
did  not  quarrel  with  the  Court  till  after 
he  had  written  the  Beggar's  Opera  ;  and 
it  is  apparent  from  his  own  tetters,  that 
he  wrote  the  Beggar**  Opera  in  the  same 
house  with  Pope  and  Swift,  in  England. 
Certain  it  is,  howerer,  that  Gay  did 
live  for  some  time  with  his  patrons  both 
ilk  Edinburgh  and  at  Dnimtanrig.  Mr, 
Chambers  says,  **  While  Gay  was  at 
prumlanrig  he  employed  himself  in  pick- 
ing out  a  great  number  of  the  beit  bookf 


from  the  library,  which  were  sent  to  Eng 
land,  whether  for  his  own  use  or  Ih 
duke's  our  informant  does  not  certify/' 

Drumlanrig  Castle,  being  a  very  Ufl 
and  roomy  mansion,  is  duly  honored  will 
the  tradition  of  a  ghost,  said  to  be  th ' 
spirit  of  ahitlyAnne  Douglas,  which  use 
to  walk  about  the  house,  terrify mg  ever 
body,  with  her  head  in  one  hand,  and  he 
fan  in  the  other. 

While  at  the  Canon  gate.  Gay  is  laid  1 
have   fret|uently    visited  Allan    Rarasayjj 
whose  shop  was  then  in  the  Luckenbootln 
— the  flat  above  that  long  kept  by  Creech 
where,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  all  ih 
literati   of  Edmhurgh    assembled   dailyJ 
like   merchants  at  an  exchange.      Hen 
Ramsay  used  In  amuse  Gay,  by  pointing 
out  to  him  ihe  chief  public  character)  i  ' 
the  city,  as  they  met  in  the  forenooii  at  t* 
Cross.     Here,  too,  Gay  read  the   Gea^ 
tie  Sliepherd,"  and   studied  the  ScottiiT 
tankage,  so  that,  upon  his  return  to  Eng 
land,  he  was  enabled  to  make  Pope  an 
preciate   the   beauties  of  tiiat  admirabli 
pastoral.     Gay  is  said,  also,  to  have  sp 
a  good   deal  of  time  with   the  sous 
mirth  and  humor  in  a  twopenny-ale- hou» 
opposite  to  tiueen  sherry -house,  kept 
one  Janet  Hall,  who  was  more  frequeDtl|| 
called  Jenny  Ha.     This  tenement  is  sup 

f»osed  hj  Mr.  Chambers  to  have  been  i 
ower  story  of  a  wooden  or  plaalcn,, 
edi5ce  in  the  situation  mentioned,  when 
there  is  now  a  huckster's  shop,  marke 
No.  61, 

Upon  duchess  Catherine,  and  her  sist« 
lady  Jane,  who  was  married  to  the  ea 
of  Essex,  Prior  wrote  his  sprightly  lilti 
trifie : — 

—'*  Tbus«  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young*' 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  ML,  ih 
duke  and  duchess  were  received  at  Si 
James's,  and  the  duchess  walked  in 
place  at  the  c conation.  On  this  occt 
sion  Horace  Walijole,  pursuing  PriorVJ 
idea,  hit  off  the  following  impromptu 
wliich,  for  the  nifatness  of  the  turn,  an 
die  gallantry  of  the  complimeDt, 
much  repeated  at  the  time: — - 

To  many  *  Kitty,  Love  his  car 
Would  for  a  day  engmge  ; 
But  frior'i  Kitty,  ever  youngs 
Obtjiiti'd  it  for  an  ag9» 

Yet  Mr.  Chambers,  in  allusion  to  th« 
restraint  she  was  under  for  her  malady, 
before  she  wedded,  says,  "  Her  conduct 
in  married  life  was  frequently  such  as  to 
entitle  her  to   a  repetition  of  the  satnt 
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tment.     She  was^  in   reality^  insane^ 

ough  the  politeDess  of  (ksh  ion  able  so^ 

ieiy,  and  the  rtaUery   of   her   potiical 

friends,  »eem  raihrT  lo  liave  aitribuied  her 

travagances  to  an  agreeable  freedom  of 

Triage    and    vivacity    of    mind. — Her 

^ItrotKer  was  as  clever  and  as  in  ad  as  ker- 

If,  and  used  to  amuse  himself  by  biding 

book  in  bis  library,  and   buntmg  for  it 

ler  he  had  forgot  where  it  was  deixi- 

ited/' 

The  only  letter  the  duchess  is  known 
have  written  from  Scotland  is  to  lady 
Suffolk,  dated,  Edinburgh,  June,  1734, 
land  contains  a  passage  characletistic  of 
*ier  aculeness, — "  O,  had  1  wjngii  like  a 
ove,  for  ihen  would  I  fly  away  to  Marble 
lilt,  and  be  at  reit  1  1  mean  at  rest  in 
y  mind.  I  am  tired  to  death  with  po- 
litics and  elect ious  ;  they  ought  in  con- 
ience  to  be  but  once  in  an  age :  and  I 
iliave  not  met  with  any  one  who  dotli  not 
t  with  a  knife^  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea. 
Jis,  added  to  many  other  cutting  things, 
akes  a  dreadful  account. — I  have  been 
l^ttt  an  assembly  ;  and  mucb  amused  by 
the  many  very  extraordinary  fashions.  Not- 
ithatanding,  1  can  assure  you  that  my  tail 
kes  a  rerv  notable  appearance.  If  you 
Hj  to  l>e  sure  you  will  rejoice  with  me»  for 
sun  has  shone  to-day, — tbat  I  am  in 
>pes  it  will  on  Monday,  that  I  may  ride 
©ut ;  for  on  Sunday  no  such  thing  is  al- 
lowed in  this  country,  though  we  lie,  and 
•wear,  and  sleal,  and  do  every  other  sort 
of  V  ill  any  every  other  day  of  the  week 
lound.— '* 

The  duchess  was  not  an  admirer  of 
icottish  manners.  She  particularly  de- 
tested the  custom  of  eating  ofl'  the  end  of 
a  knife.  When  people  dined  with  her  at 
■Druinlanrig,  and  began  to  lift  their  food 
In  this  manner,  she  used  lo  scream  out, 
id,  bescicbing  ihem  not  to  cut  their 
throats,  would  send  the  horrified  offenders 
'a  sil  ver  3  poon ,  or  fo  r  k ,  u  pon  a  sal  v  e  r .  G  ay 
'*'lusrrates  this  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  dated 
ebruary,  1 7"28»  '*  The  duchess  of  Ciueeu- 
ough  has  signalized  her  friendship  to 
me  in  such  a  conspicuous  manner,  that  I 
'ope  (for  her  sake)  you  will  take  care  to 
put  your  fork  to  all  its  proper  uses,  and 
suffer  nobody  for  the  future  to  put  their 
Scnives  in  their  mouth,"  In  another  ietter 
|to  the  dean  be  says,  '*  Think  of  her  with 
ith  respect;  value  and  esteem  her  as  I 
lo;  and  never  more  despise  a  fork  with 
liree  prongs.  I  wish,  too,  you  would 
not  eat  from  the  point  of  your  knife.  She 
|i«9  «o  much  goodness,  virtue,  and  gen- 


erosity, that,  if  you  knew  her,  you  would 
have  a  pleasure  in  obeying  her  as  I  do. 
She  often  wishes  she  had  known  you." 

W  hen  in  Scotland,  the  duchess  always 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant  girl,  in 
order  to  ridicule  and  discountenance  the 
stately  dresses  and  demeanor  of  the  Scot- 
Xhh  gentlewomen*  One  evening  some 
country  ladies  paid  her  a  visit  in  their 
best  brocades,  as  for  some  state  occasion* 
Her  grace  proposed  a  walk^  nnd  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  trooping  off  in  all 
the  splendor  of  full  dress,  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  their  starched-up  frills  and 
flounces.  Her  grace,  at  last,  pretending 
to  be  tired,  sat  down  upon  a  dunghill  at 
the  end  of  a  farm-house,  and  saying, 
**  Fray,  ladies,  be  sealed,'*  tl>ey  stood  so 
much  in  awe  of  her,  that  they  durst  not 
refuse  ;  and  she  had  the  exquisite  satis- 
faction of  spoiling  all  their  silks.  Let 
womankind  conceive,  as  only  womankind 
can^  the  rage  and  spite  that  must  hare 
possessed  their  bosoms,  and  the  battery  of 
female  tongues  thai  must  have  opened 
upon  her  grace,  as  soon  as  they  were  free 
from  the  restraint  of  her  presence. 

When  she  went  out  lo  an  evening  en- 
tertainment, and  found  a  lea- equipage 
paraded,  which  she  thought  too  Bne  for 
the  rank  of  the  owner,  she  would  contrive 
to  overset  the  table,  and  break  the  china. 
The  forced  politeness  of  her  hosts  on  such 
occasions,  and  the  assurances  tbat  no  harm 
was  done,  &c.,  deliglited  her  exceedingly. 

lier  custom  of  dressing  like  a  country- 
girl  once  occasioned  the  duchess  a  disa- 
greeable adventure  at  a  review.  On  her 
attempting  to  approach  the  duke,  the 
guard,  to  whom  she  was  unknown,  pushed 
her  rudely  back.  This  put  her  into  such 
a  passion,  that  she  could  not  be  appeased 
until  his  grace  assured  her  that  tne  men 
bad  been  all  soundly  flogged  for  their  in- 
solence. 

She  carried  to  court  her  plain -dealing 
and  plain-dresuing.  An  order  had  been 
issued,  forbidding  the  ladies  to  appear  at 
the  drawing-room  in  aprons.  Ihis  was 
disregarded  by  the  duchess,  whose  rustic 
costume  would  have  been  by  no  means 
complete  without  that  piece  of  dre^s.  On 
approaching  the  door,  the  lord  in  waiting 
Slapped  the  duchess,  and  told  her  grace 
that  he  could  not  possibly  give  her  ad- 
mission in  that  guise;  without  a  moment '« 
hesitation  she  stopped  off  her  apron, 
threw  it  in  his  lordsliip's  face,  and  walked 
on,  in  her  brown  gown  and  petticoat,  into 
the  bhlliant  circle. 


TtlE  yea! 
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The  duchess's  caprices  were  endless^ 
yetj  bodi  in  lier  conversalioD  and  letters, 
she  displayed  a  great  degree  of  wii  and 
quickness  of  mind.  The  duchess  died 
in  London^  in  1 777,  at  the  age  of  aevenly- 
two.  Nobody,  perhaps,  except  Gay,  was 
ever  attached  to  her.  She  sterns  to  have 
been  one  of  those  beings  who  are  loo 
much  feareti,  admired,  or  envied,  to  be 
loved. 

Tl^e  dulse,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  a 
man  of  ordinary  mind,  widi  an  amiabJe 
disjyosuiiiiif  and  a  good  temper,  had  the 
affection  iind  esteem  of  all.  His  beuevo> 
leiice  extended  even  to  his  old  horses^ 
none  of  which  he  would  evf^r  permit  to 
be  killed  or  sold.  He  allowed  the  veter- 
ans of  his  stnd  free  range  in  some  of 
his  old  park^,  wiih  leave  to  die  decent 
and  natural  deaths.  Upon  the  duke's 
decease,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  1778,  the 
luckless  snrviTors  of  these  pensioners  were 
all  put  up  to  pale  by  his  successor;  and 
the  feeble  and  pampered  animals  were 
forced  to  drag  cans,  and  do  other  hard  labor, 
till  they  broke  down  and  died  on  the  roads 
and  in  the  ditches* 

Duke  Charlei's  eldest  son,  lord  Dmm- 
lanrig^y  inherited  his  mother's  malady, 
and  was  mad.  He  had  contracted 
himself  to  one  lady  and  wedded  ano- 
ther. The  lady  whom  he  married 
was  an  amiable  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Hopetoun*  He  loved  her  tenderly,  as 
she  deserved ;  but,  owing  to  his  pre- 
contract, they  were  unhappy,  and  were 
often  observed  in  the  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds,  at  Drumlanrig,  weeping  bitterly 
together.  These  haple!43  circumstances 
ended  fatally.  During  a  journey  to  Lon- 
don, in  1754,  he  rode  on  before  the  coacb 
in  which  the  duchess  travelled,  and  shot 
himself  with  one  of  his  own  pistols. 


Touciui^G  roii  tue  Evil. 

July  6,  1660,  Mr.  Evelyn  enters  in  his 
diary  I  on  this  day — **  His  majesty  Charles 
It.  be^n  iir»t  to  touch  for  the  evil,  ac- 
cording to  cuslome,  thus  '.■ — his  majesty 
sitting  under  his  state  in  the  banquelting- 
house*  the  chirurgeons  cause  the  sick  to  be 
brought  or  led  up  to  the  throne,  where 
they  kneeling,  his  majesty  strokes  their 
faces,  or  cbeekeSf  with  both  bis  hands  at 
once,  at  which  instant  a  chaplaine  in  his 
formalities  says,  *  he  put  his  handij  upon 
them  and  he  healed  them.*  Tliis  is  sayd 
to  every  one  in  particular.  When  they 
have  been  all  touched  they  come  up  again 


in  the  same  order,  and  the  other  cbaplS 
kneeling,  and  having  an  angel-gold*| 
strung  on  white  nbbon  on  his  arme,  de 
livers  them  one  by  one  to  his  majesty,  who  J 
puts  them  about  the  necks  of  the  touched  I 
as  they  pass,  whilst  the  ^rst  chaplaine  re«| 
peats,  *■  that  is  the  true  light,  who  came  inlol 
the  world.*  Then  follows  an  epistle  (as  all 
first  a  gospel),  with  the  liturgy,  prayenl 
for  the  sick,  with  some  aUcrnlion^  lastly  I 
the  blessing:  then  the  lord  chamberlatnel 
and  comptroller  of  the  household  bring  i 
basin,  ewer,  and  to  well  for  his  majesty  to  I 
wash.'* 

It  appears  that  on  May  14, 1664,  *'i 
notice  was  given  that  it  is  his  sacredl 
majesty*s  pleasure  to  continue  the  healing  1 
of  his  people  for  the  evil  during  tbfti 
month  of  May,  and  then  to  give  over  tilll 
Michael  mas. "f 

This  alleged  miraculous  power  is  sup->i 
posed  to  have  been  first  exercised  by  I 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  to  have  been] 
since  hereditary  in  the  royal  line,  at  least  I 
to  the  period  of  the  decease  of  queen  j 
Anne. I 

[Pot  ilie  YcikT  Book.] 
Dialogue  on  tue  Death  op  Lisntftr  ] 

MtiRRAV,  Esq. 
**  A  trtily  good  man — he  wrilc*  very  correcflly*'*  | 

Dramatu   Peffoiur. 
I^ — is  the  first  person. 
Tiiou — is  the  second  person. 
He:  Sue  I  or,  Ii : — is  the  ihinl  person* 
I — Those  u'ntinclft  in  •able  clad 

Why  stand  ilicy  there,  iiipinely  sad  T 
Tnon — To  mimic  wrrow  they  coavciic. 

Before  the  houSYj  wtierc  denth  bu  h««ti  \ 
Hut  'twere  uf  ao  avail  to  ask 
For  whom  they  ftpcod  Utcir  mournful  ta»kf 
Since    hcg   whose   door   they   have  MP- 

rounded, 
TclU  tii  that  **  Jlltitof  c«aifcot  be  lOuaded.**' 
He — Death,  then,  if  I  have  rightly  heud, 
Waa  lo   '♦    jtregular*'  a  word* 
That  Murray,  tboogh  he  might  defiiu)  it« 
Wai  quite  unal»lc  to  '*  decline"  iu 

D.  A. 


Juiff  6.     Sun  rises 3  48 
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Nipplewort  flowers. 

Convolvoltis  tricolor  in  full  flower. 

*   Piecea  of  money  §o  called  from   haviiig 
the  figure  of  aa  angel  on  tlicm. 

t  NicboU'i  Literary  AQecdoleip  iv.  65. 
t  0ralu:'i  ShakA{»eare  and  Hia  Timra,  i.  370. 
See  fnctber  in  the  Kr«ry  Day  B4h4. 


I  ruunot  parfitly  my  patemoflter  aa  the  priest  it  liagcih, 

But  I  can  rhyme  of  Robyn  Hotle  and  Randall  «r1c  of  Cliwler, 

Tho*  of  oure  lorde  and  otur  Udye  I  tan  tiothyng;e  at  all.         , 

Vifion  of  Fierce  Ploughman* 

There  strides  a  warrior  dark  and  grim 

Through  Sherwood's  sylvan  shade. 

And  a  battle-ax  is  held  by  htm, 

And  keen  is  its  polishefl  blade; 

And  he  ia  cased  from  top  to  toe 

In  panoply  of  steel, 

From  liis  nodding  horsehair  plume^  I  trow» 

To  the  spur  upon  his  heel. 

He  pauses — fronting  in  his  path 

Forih  leaps  a  stalworth  man  ; 

The  warrior  treipbled  with  very  wralh. 

And  his  tawny  cheek  grew  wan. 

For  the  stranger  »  name  was  Robin  Hood, 

And  down  htt  f!ung  his  glaive; 

"  Thou  shall  fight »"  he  cried,  "  or,  by  the  rood, 

I  will  brand  thee  an  errant  knave  T' 
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"  And  I  am  a  chief  (roves  Palestine, 

So  'lis  but  meet  niid  righl 

That  I  should  cross  my  sleel  with  thine, 

Outlaw  V*  replied  the  knight. 

They  fought,  and  from  the  crosicr*s  mail 

S^oon  welled  a  purple  flood ; 

Yet  hid  blows  they  fell  us  quick  as  hailt 

And  every  blow  tlrew  blood. 

"  A  truce  t*'  cried  Robin,  **  ihou  shaU  wenJ, 

Bold  swordsman,  home  with  me, 

For  never  did  I  hope  to  lind 

So  brave  a  knight  as  ihee/* 

**  Then  lead  the  way,"  ihe  knight  he  said. 

Nor  Ilobin  made  reply. 

Though  haughty  was  the  warrior*s  head. 

And  flashed  his  piercing  eye ; 

But  blithely  blew  his  silver  call 

And,  ere  the  echoes  slept, 

Une  huudred  archers,  stout  and  tall, 

Am) eared  at  right  and  left  r 

**  These  are  my  body  ^ard,  fair  Sir, 

Should  fortune  prove  unkind, 

Or  ftjcs  invade  my  haunts,  lliere  are 

Full  My  more  behind « 

Yon  coppice  forms  my  teafy  bower. 

My  realm  is  wonfiau'*  heart ; 

Woe  light  on  him  who  braves  my  p<>wer  j 

Now  tell  nie  whom  thau  art  T' 

"  1  am  Kiyo  llicuARo  !-^bowroan  slay. 

No  bending  of  the  knee. 

For  I  have  proved  thy  brand  to  day. 

Nor  doubt  thy  loyalty/' 

Gud  rest  the  soul  of  Kobin  Uoodi. 
For  a  gentle  thief  was  be, 
As  ever  ranged  the  gay  ^reen  wood-^ 
Cod  rest  his  company. 
•        And,  if  ye  chance  fair  Sherwood  through 
To  bend  your  weary  way, 
Patter  an  Ave  for  Uoljin  Hood, 
And  his  gallant  band  I  pray. 
Wttiworth 


L  F.  R. 


Kino  John,  Roiun  Hooo,  ako  Matihoa. 
[For  ihu  Year  Umtl.] 

A  correspondent  in  the  Tttblt  Bookf 
vol  i,,  p.  803,  writes,  *'  How  comes  it 
that  Robert  Davenport,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  should  be  so  well  informed  at  to 
know  lliat  Matilda  ended  her  days  in  a 
nunnery,  by  poison  administered  by  order 
of  king  John,  when  there  is  no  tradition 
extant  of  the  lime  and  manner  of  her 
decease.      We  have  no   other  authority 


than  tins  of  Davenport's  tragedy  an  tli#J 
subject ;  and  I  shoula  therefore  t>e  inctined  I 
to  think  that  be  was  misin formed ^  and  j 
that  the  event  recorded  by  him  never  J 
happened.*'  Master  Davenport's  testis] 
mony  isj  in  ihe  main,  correct.  After  her| 
husbands  murder,  IVIatilda  fled  to  Duo* 
mow  Priory, — for  there  her  monument  is  j 
still  preserved.  Ii  stands  on  tlie  left  stde  ' 
of  the  chancel,  in  the  church  adjoining 
(which  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  con- 
veni),  and  a  black  stain  disfigures  her£iir 
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mnrble  efflgy^  designed  to  show  that  she 
died  by  poison. 

Malone  remarks  of  Matilda  ihal  ihls 
lady  was  poisoned  by  king  John,  at  Dun- 
mow  priory^  and  Brand  is  of  the  same 
opinion. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  ignorance 
of  the  content porary  chroniclers*  It  is 
liitle  likely  tliat  Marian,  fleeing  from  a 
vindictive  tyrant,  would  have  disclosed 
the  place  of  her  retreat ;  neither  would 
king  John  have  cared  to  increase  his 
unpopularity  by  publishing  his  barbarous 
Of  tiers, 

The  recluses  (probably  awed  or  bribed 
into  silence)  caused  the  monument  to  be 
erected  over  the  ^ve  of  the  victim,  and 
llobert  Davenport  mu\f  have  been  dte  first 
person  who  noticed  it* 

Another  correspondent,  in  the  Eitrj/ 
/ifly  B\wk^  denies  the  authenticity  of  Ro- 
bin llood*s  epitaphj,  '*  Hear  undernead 
tdia  laitel  s(ean,"  &c.;  whereas,  Rilson, 
I  the  most  cautious  and  fastidious  of  anti- 
iquaries,' seems  inclined  to  admit  its  ge- 
|9kiiiDeness. 

Araong  an  odd  collection  of  MS.  songs 

I  in   my  possession,   I   find  the  following, 

|fvhich  asserts  (though  without  foundation) 

I  that  the  outlaw  was  poiioned  by  his  sister j 

llie  prioress  of  Kirklees.     Here  it  is : 

Le  Morte  be  Robin  IIode* 

To  Kerkl(^crs  atfttcly  pricrie 

^mmt  ui  old  tim«-wom  aintx. 

In  J  for  foo<t  und  sheltiT  prayed  he, 

\Yt!  chief  of  a  noble  clan 

|]Ie  was — who  in  Bumi«lal&  nnd  mcnie  Sher- 
wood 

iSfHtrtect  bliihcly  in  dmo  agonp, 
ind  albeit  full  could  rrc^tt  hi»  sluggish  bWe, 
ft  ye  «t<^p  wu  ^rm  audi  yc  bciiriag  proud, 
Of  Robtn,  ye  oudawod  tine. 

ind  yc  prif»reH  g&ro  Kim  a  brimmLng  bowlcj, 

Lnd  bade  him  drink  deep  tbercinr 

'  Twoald  solacQ*'  the  said,    *'  hii  fainltng 

•owle  ;" 
Ib4  her'a  was  a  deadlic  niiinc* 
fotf  althoQgh  be  called  her  hi»  sister  tlcar, 
Ind  she  imiled  when  she  poured  fur  him 
fe  cparkltng  wine,  there  was  poison  thr-rc, 
Ind  henclf  had  mingled  ye  druggt  with  care  j 
Ind  the  pledged  her  giicflt,  wirb  a  thrill  of 

fear, 
oagh  th«  touched  hiit  ye  goblet's  brim, 

Pearful  and  long  was  hi*  dying  groan, 
km  hb  Rpirit  %(»  Hi^deH.  fled, 
'And  ye  priores*  stood  like  a  rooted  sione 
When  she  saw  thai  ye  erle  was  dede  : 


And  her  eyes  grew  glased,  and  she  ultercd  a 

yctt 
Too  horrid  for  mortal  ear. 
And  laughter  rang — *iwtu  the  mirth  of  heU — 
Through  that  pile  so  Inae  and  drcnr. 

On  ye  self-^ame  Eilij^ht  yc  munlress  died. 

But  %ht  rotted  not  alone. 

For  tlipy  1  aid  her  carcase  side  by  side 

With  Robin  of  Huntingdun. 

And  they  placed  a  fay  re  stone  on  yo  mossy 

bed 
Of  that  brave  but  erring  one, 
And  many  a  piigrim  hath  wept  when  he  read 
Whal  IS  written  that  stono  upon* 

Next  follows  his  epitaph. 

The  pedar^lry  of  the  la>t  stania  btil  one 
saroi-s  strongly  of  the  monastery,  but  no 
vionk  svould  have  called  the  outlaw's  com- 
pany **  a  noble  clan/'  neidier  would  any 
of  the  earlier  minstreb  have  stolen  ideas 
from  the  pagan  mythology.  It  tuatf  have 
been  first  composed  tn  the  sixteenth  ceO' 
tury, 

I  am,  &c., 

June  IB,  1831. 

r,  S.  Some  of  your  readers  may  have 
other  versions  of  the  above  ballad  ;  if  so, 
ihey  would  do  well  to  forward  iheni  lo 
ihe  Yeur  Book> 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  dfath  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Oecket,  at  whose  toinb 
Henry  I[.  submitted  to  ibe  penance  of 
flagellation. 

Flaoellation. 

Amor^g  instances  of  correclion  bellowed 
by  saints  upon  persons  who  did  not  uiik 
them  for  their  advice,  none  can  be  quoted 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  Sl  llomii- 
ald,  who  severely  flagellated  his  own  fa- 
ther. Cardinal  Damiau  greatly  approves 
this  aclioni  and  relates  that  after  St.  Ito- 
muatd  had  received  permission  from  hi9 
superiors  to  execute  his  purpose,  he  set 
out  upon  bis  journey,  barefooted,  without 
either  horse  or  cart, and  ouly  with  a  slick 
in  his  hand  ;  and,  from  the  remotest  bor- 
ders of  France,  at  last  reached  ltavenn», 
where,  finding  his  father  determined  to 
return  to  the  world,  he  put  him  in  the 
stocks,  tied  him  with  heavy  chains,  dealt 
hard  blows  to  him,  and  continued  using 
hira  with  this  pious  severity  till  he  had 
diverted  him  from  liis  intention. 

D«  Lolme  says  that  an  instance  of  a 
sovereign  submitting  to  a  flagellation^  may 
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bf!  seen  in  our  owu  da^fs,  at  **very  vacancy 
of  ihe  see  of  Wurlibyrj^h,  a  sovereign 
bishopric  in  Germany.  It  is  an  ancient 
ciislom  in  the  chapter  of  thai  church,  that 
the  person  who  has  been  elected  to  fill  the 
place  of  ihe  late  prince  bishop,  must, 
be  fore  he  can  obtain  his  installation^  run 
the  gantlope,  naked  to  the  waist,  between 
the  canons,  who  are  forme tl  in  two  rows, 
and  supplied  with  rods. 

Among  the  sovereigns  who  were  pub- 
licly flagellated  was  Raymond^  count  of 
roulouse,  whose  sovereignty  extended 
over  a  very  considerable  pan  of  the  south 
of  France.  Having  given  protection  in 
his  dominions,  to  the  Albigeose^,  pope 
Innocent  IIL  published  a  crusade at^ainat 
him;  his  dominions  were  in  consequence 
seized,  nor  could  he  succeed  in  gelling 
them  restored,  until  he  had  subiniued  (o 
receive  discipline  from  the  hands  of  the 
legate  of  the  pope,  who  stripped  him 
naked  to  the  wajst,  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  and  drove  bim  up  to  the  altar,  in 
that  situation,  all  the  while  beating  bim 
with  rods- 

llenry  IV.,  of  France,  was  a  sovereign 
who  submitted  to  flagellation  from  tlse 
church.  It  was  intlicted  upon  his  being 
absolved  of  excommunication  and  heresy; 
and  it  proves  the  fact  I  hat  the  most  com- 
fo liable  manner  of  receiving  a  flagellation 
is  by  proxy.  Henry  IV.  suflered  the 
discipline  which  the  church  inflicted  u poo 
him,  through  Messrs.  D'Ossat,  and  Du 
Perron.  During  the  ceremony  of  the 
king*a  absolution,  and  while  the  chorislers 
^vere  singing  the  psalm.  Miserere  wci 
f)cuff  the  pope,  at  every  verse,  beat  with 
a  rod,  on  the  shoulders  of  tfie  two  proxies. 
As  an  indulgence  to  the  king,  his  proxies 
were  suffered  to  keep  their  coats  on  during 
the  discipline,  (t  had  been  reported)  out 
of  envy  towards  them,  on  account  of  the 
commission  with  which  the  king  had  ho- 
nored them,  that  they  had  been  made 
aetiHiUy  to  strip  in  the  church,  and  un- 
dergo a  dreadful  Hagellation.  This  report 
M.  .D'Ossat  coniradicts  in  one  of  his 
letters^  which  says  that  the  flagellation  was 
performed  lo  comply  with  the  rules  set 
down  in  the  Fc^ntincal,  but  that  "  tliey  felt 
it  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  a  fly  that 
had  passed  over  them,  being  so  well 
coated  VLA  tiiey  were."  The  proxies  of 
ILenry  IV.  were  made  cardinals,  antl, 
though  express  mention  of  the  above  dis- 
cipline was  entered  in  the  written  process 
drawn  up  on  tlie  occasion,  yet  the  French 
ministers  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  inserted 


in  a  bull  of  absolution  which  wis  sent 

the  king. 


My  7. 


b*  to. 

Sun  rises       ....     3  49 
—  sets   .....     8  II 
Haspberries  begin  to  ripen. 
Most  of  liie  strawberries  are  in  full  per 
fection* 


SJUIU  8. 

On  the  aib  of  July,   1726,  died  Jobwl 
Ker,  of  Kersland,  of  the  ancient  family  of] 
Crawfunl,  of  Crawfuidland,  in  Scotlandtl 
He   was    born    at   Crawfurdland-housef  I 
August  a^  1<573,  and  took  the  surname  ofl 
Ker   from   having    married,  in    J 693,   %\ 
daughter  of  the  head  of  the  powerful  clan  [ 
of  Ker.     His  father^  Alexander  Crawfurd|  j 
esq.,  a  lawyer,  was  courted  by  James  H.^ 
but,  as  a  Arm  presbyterian,  who  rejecifd  I 
alt  toleration  under  a  sovereign  professing  [ 
the  Roman  cadiolic  religion,  he  refused 
to  receive  court  empluymeni,     I  lis  son^  J 
John    Ker,   became  a  spy  under  queen  I 
Ann,  lo  defeat  the  designs  of  the  friendi 
of  the  Stuarts.     Like  other  spies,  when] 
he  had  porformed   his   dt^spicable  office^] 
he  was  despised   and   neglected  by  the 
whom  he  had  served,  and  reduced,  in  hii  I 
old  age,  to  supplicate  the  goverrlraent  for  j 
support,  while  he  acknowledged  the  de-  [ 
graualion  of  his  employment.     What  he  I 
received  for  all  his  painotic  pains,  besides  J 
two  gold  medals  of  the  electress  dowager,  | 
and    George    L,  does    not   appear,     tie  ' 
published  memoirs  of  himself,  m  which  \ 
te  says,    *«  I  confess,  the  public  would  be  , 
at  no  loss  if  I  were  dead,  and  my  memory 
buried   in  oblivion  :  for  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  the  villany  and  vanity  of  Ihii  ( 
world  lo  be  longer  in  love  with  it,  and 
own  myself  perfectly  weary  of  it/'     He 
was  long  confined  hx  debt  in  the  king  s 
bench  prison,  where  he  died  in  distress^ 
ten   years  after   the    publication   of  his 
work.*? 


Ji.  m. 

Jnljf  8.     Sun  rises       ,     ...     3  50 

—  sets 8   to    \| 

White  bind-weed  flowers  in  hedges. 

Enchanters^    nightshade,    and    Alpine 
enchanters'  nightshade,  flower. 


NoUe, 
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miv  d* 


Parliamentary  Debates,  and  Early 
Newspapers. 

July  9,  1662,  a  question  arose  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  concerning  the  publica- 
tion of  its  debates,  in  an  English  news- 
paper, called  "The  Intelligencer;"  and 
the  Irish  speaker  wrote  to  sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  the  English  secretary  of  state, 
to  preirent  such  publication  in  those 
"  diurnals.*' 

The  long  parliament  first  published  pe- 
riodical appeals  to  the  people,  with 
accounts  of  their  proceedings.  The 
eariiest  of  them,  called  "  Diurnal  Occur- 
rences of  Pariiament,"  appeared  Nov.  3, 
1641  ;  they  were  continued  to  the  restora- 
tion, somewhat  in  the  manner  of  our 
Magazines,  an4  were  generally  called 
<•  Mercuries,*^  as  Mercurius  Politicus, 
Mercurius  Ilusticus,  &c.,  and  one  of  thera, 
in  1644,  appears  under  the  odd  title  of 
Mercurius  lumigosus,  or,  the  Smoking 
Nociumal. 

The  publication  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings was  prohibited  after  the  restora- 
tion, as  appears  from  a -debate  March  24, 
1681 ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  votes 
of  the  house  of  commons  were  first  printed 
by  authority  of  pariiament. 


and  the  victories  of  Gustevus  Adolphus, 
having  excited  the  curiosity  of  our  coun- 
trymen, a  weekly  paper,  called  The  News 
of  the  Present  Week,  was  prmted  by 
Nathaniel  Butler,  in  1622,  which  was 
continued  afterwards,  in  1626,  under 
another  title,  by  Mercurius  Britannicus, 
These  were  succeeded  by  the  German  Inr 
teltigencer,  m  1630,  and  the  Swedish  Intel- 
ligencer, in  1631,  which  last,  compiled  by 
William  Walts,  of  Caius  college,  gave 
the  exploits  of  the  Swedish  hero  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet. 

The  first  regular  newspaper,  in  the 
present  form,  was  the  Pf/fc/ir  Intelligencer, 
published  by  sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  Aug. 
31,1661. 

The  first  daily  paper,  after  the  revolu- 
tion, was  called  the  Orange  Intelligencer. 
From  an  advertisement  in  a  weekly 
paper,  called  the  Athenian  Gazette,  Feb. 
8,  1696,  it  appears  that  the  coffee-houses 
in  Loudon  had  then,  e?:clusive  of  votes 
of  parliament,  nine  newspapers  every 
week ;  but  there  seems  not  to  have  been, 
in  1696,  one  daily  newspaper. 

In  1709,  eighteen  newspapers  were 
published ;  of  which,  however,  only  one 
was  a  daily  paper,  the  London  Courant. 

In  1724  there  was  published  three 
daily,  six  weekly,  and  ten  evening  papers 
three  times  a  week.* 


The  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  Burieigh 
devised  the  first  genuine  newspaper,  the 
English  Mercurie,  printed  during  the 
Spanish  armada.  The  eariiest  number  in 
the  British  Museum  is  marked  50 ;  it  is 
dated  the  23d  of  July,  1588,  and  contains 
the  following  curious  article : — 

**  Yesterday  the  Scotch  ambassador  had 
a  private  audience  of  her  majesty,  and 
delivered  a  letter  from  the  king,  his  mas- 
ter, containing  the  most  cordial  assurances 
of  adhering  to  her  majesty's  interests,  and 
to  those  of  the  protestant  religion  :  and 
the  young  king  said  to  her  majesty's  mi- 
nister at  his  court,  that  all  the  favor  he 
expected  from  the  Spaniards  was  the 
courtesy  of  Polyphemus  to  Ulysses,  that 
he  should  be  devoured  the  last.'' 

These  publications  were  then,  and  long 
aftervrards,  published  in  the  shape  of 
small  pamphlets  ;  and  are  so  called  in  a 
tract  by  one  Burton,  printed  in  1614 : 
"  If  any  one  read  now-a-days,  it  is  a  play- 
book  or  a  phamphlet  of  newes,*^ 

From  1588,  to  1622,  and  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  few  of  these  publica- 
tions appeared  ;  but  the  thirty  years'  war, 


The  London  Gazette  commenced  Nov. 
7,  1665.  It  was  at  first  called  the  Oxford 
Gazette,  from  its  being  printed  in  that 
city,  during  a  session  of  parliament  held 
there  on  account  of  the  plague.* 


h.  m. 
3  51 
8     9 


Juli/  9.    Sun  rises      •    . 
—  sets  .    •     . 

Milfoil  flowers. 

Starlings  flock  together,  and  so  continue 
till  winter.        ' 

ajttifiio. 

10  July,  1700,  died,  at  the  age  of  66, 
sir  William  Williams,  a  native  of  Wales, 
eldest  son  of  Hugh  Williams,  D.  D.,  of 
Nantanog,  in  Anglesea.  He  was  sent  to 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1654  was 
entered  of  Gray's  Inn,  to  study  the  law  : 
he  afterwards  became  a  barrister,  and  in 
1667  recorder  of  Chester.  In  1678,  the 
electors  of  that  city  returned  him  one  of 
their   representatives  in  parliament,  and 

*  Chalmers's  Life  of  Ruddimann. 
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again  in  16B1.  Ibougli  ilien  a  young 
roan,  Ua  was  elected  speaker  of  llie  house 
of  commons,  in  both  parlrtimentSi  and 
voted  for  ihe  bill  of  exclusion.  For  di- 
recting tfae  printiiig  of  certain  volea  reflect- 
ing upOB  some  of  the  peers,  tbe  duke  of 
Yurk  induced  his  partisans  in  the  boose 
of  lords  to  prosecute  Williams  oa  speaker, 
and,  contrary  to  all  expeclation,  he  was 
sentenced  to  pny  £10,000*  He  then 
adopted  the  poUtic:i  of  the  court.  James 
II.  received  him,  on  his  accession,  wiih 
cordiality,  appointed  him  his  solicitor- 
general,  kniglited  him,  and,  on  July  6, 
1688,  created  him  a  baronet.  This  here- 
ditary rank  was  intended  as  a  reward  for 
prosecuting  t!te  seven  bishops,  againit 
whom  he  proceeded  with  disgraceful  viru- 
lence. James  lost  his  crown,  and  the 
lawyer  his  interest,  with  little  prospect  of 
Siucceeding  in  bis  profession,  oi  as  a  po- 
litician ;  he  yet  contrived  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  parliament,  in  the  years  1668,  1690, 
and  1695,  for  the  county  of  Caernarvon, 
and,  dying  at  bis  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn, 
lii*  body  was  conveyed  to  the  church  of 
liansilin,  in  Denbigbsbire,  where  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  bears  a  long 
encomiastic  epitaph  in  l^lin,  which  is 
printed  in  \ork  s  "  lloyal  Tribes  of 
Wales.''  11  is  descendants  in  consequence 
of  having  been  adopted  by  their  relationi 
sir  John  Wyime,  oart.,*  are  known  by 
the  addition  of  Wynne  to  their  family 
name  of  \\  illiams^ 


enough,  in  the  aliBetice  of  his  master,  laj 
attempt  to  finish  it,  which  he  either  nearlj 
or  quite  accomplished.     Houbilliar,  sur 
prised    by   the   talent  displayed    on    th 
figure,   took    him   apprentice,   iind    the 
continued  inteparable  friends.     In  17(3 
and  1763,  Read  gaineil  the  two  large 
premiums  ever  given  by  the  Society 
Arts  for  sculpture,  against   candidates 
all  nations.    He  succeeded  to  Roubilliac^ 
business  ;  and  there  are  more  perfonnanc 
by  Read  in  Westminster  Abbey,  titan  1  _ 
any  other  artist.     His  facukies  were,  frod 
hi  if  great  studies,  impaired  at  a  time  < 
life  when  other  men*s  are  in  ibeir  priii 
and  he  became  totally  deprived  of  rea 
some  short  time  before  his  death* 


Jdij/  10.     Sun  rises     .... 
—   seta     .... 
Deadly  nightshade  "^ 

I'urple  garden  bindweed  >  flower. 
White  Japan  lily  ^ 


h,  m, 
3  52 
8     B 


July  11,  1787,  died,  at  his  bouse  in  St. 
Martin 's-lanc,  Mn  Nicholas  Road,  sculp- 
tor. He  was  Koubilliac  s  first  apprentice. 
Roubi  Iliac,  on  settling  in  J'.ngland,  had 
determined  never  lo  lake  an  apprentice 
on  any  terms.  Reed*s  fatlier,  on  hearing 
of  Uoubglliac*s  great  abilities,  and  disco- 
vering an  early  propensity  in  his  son  to 
drawing  and  modelling,  prevaded  with 
Roubi  11  ioc  to  take  his  son  into  his  house, 
and  instruct  him.  Some  few  weeks  after- 
wards, Roubiiliac  workmg  on  a  very  fine 
bust,  which  he  wnuld  not  permit  any  one 
bui  himseir  to  touch,  Head  wo^  during 

Notik, 


Jtiftf  11.     Sun  rises  .     . 
—  sets     .    , 
Nightshade 
Bittersweet 

Great  yellow  wolfsbane 
Jove's  flower 
Orpine 

Mountain  leopard*3-hane 
At  pine  leopard's- bane 
Stalkless  thistle  in  full  flower. 


3     52 
8     8 


flower. 


.fuly  12. 

Ilie  following  communicarion,  intended 
for  the  Evrr^  Daif  Booky  arrivetl  loo  U 
for  convenient  insertion  in  that  work,  \ 
became  mislaid  untd  now,  when  it  lit  in 
tnxluced  as  suitable  to  the  season. 
fTo  Mr.  Hone.] 

Grdncy,  July  15,  1820. 
Dear  Sir, — Seeing,  in   the   Every 
BiHtkf*   a   communication   from   my 
specled  friend,  J.  P.,  dated  Wisbeach,  i 
am  stimulated  to  send  you  something,  i ' 
Moreover,  when  1  consider  bow  indelati 
able  you  are  in  providing  such  a  rich  \ 
for  the  public^  1  am  free  to  confess,  weoug 
lo  want  no  other  stimulus.    Under  date  th 
12tli    of  June,!   you  gave  us,  from  UM 
**  Mirror  of  the  Months,"  a  short  accoun 
of  sheep-shearing.     Now,  sheep-shearin|j 
is  iieldom  concluded,  in  this  neighbour 
hoody  till  the  middle  of  July  ;  therefore, ' 
hope  what  I  send  you  wilt  not  be  quiQ 
out  of  date.     The  accompanying  poen 
is  the  eictemporaneous  production  of 
gentleman  wdo,   some  time  ago,  was 
tniutsler  of  the  New  Jerusiilem  Church 
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in  your  great  city.  I  believe  he  is  yet 
ftJive,  hut  removed  lo  Norwich.  When 
the  Itnei  were  written  he  was  a  Baptist 
preacher,  residing  at  U»e  village  of  Luiton 
in  LincolnAhire,  where  the  great  Dr.  Busby 
was  bgnt. 

I  am,  <]ear  Sir, 
with  very  great  respect, 
yours  truly, 
W.  Wilton. 

SiLEEP  Shearing^ 
Written  al  Mr.  John  E**»\  Gedney. 
From  day*  umiutnheT'd  hath  the  ctulom  been 
To  shear,  iti  nuuimex  mootlia,  ihe  iondcd  aheep^ 
And  keep  ihe  joeuml  feaat :  ao  fltill  remaiDa 
The  ffatival  among  the  ruitic  race. 
Behold,  with  joy  the  i^racicr  leea  hii  flock ^ 
Loaded  with  wool,  drop  lo  ihc  board  prepar*cjjp 
Where  round  attt^nd  the  fUnrdy  ions  of  toitj, 
With  deanty  shears,  well  whcttrd^lo  divide 
The  fleece  from  off  the  loaded ,  pnALing,  flock. 
Prao'd  in  ihe  fold,  and  all  hand»  til  for  work, 
ifO !  IbrtH  ihe  boarder  bringa  each  man  hit 

t{ice|i» 
And  then  the  glaaa  goes  round  j  a  health  all 

drink 
To  htm  who  own*  the  flock,  and  wish  Aucceaa 
May  crown  the  honcftt  master's  care  and  paiaa, 
Alt  hands  to  work  ;  the  |M:raplratJon  iows 
Fast  trickling  down  the  ahearcra'  weatheT'd, 

faces  ; 
Bnt,  us'd  **  to  toil  and  sweat/'  tibey  lahor  oil| 
Unlieediag  the  faiiguc.     The  master  sends 
Oft    raund    Iho   board   the    strength -reviving 

ale. 
To  ehecr  hta  laborers  j  while  the  ruddy  boy 
lt«ndB  out  the  sheep  to  the  delighted  nwnee, 
For  hiHD  to  use  the  brand.     See  how  he  areijLeSf 
While  on   the  wcll-^horn    back    he   seta    his 

mark, 
And  softly  whispers,  '•  po,  fur  thou  art  mine  !*' 
Oft  IcKtka  he  J  pleased,  apou  llie  weighty  fleece. 
The  pile  of  wool.aud  thi-  plump,  well-fed  sidca 
Of  his  fat  flock  J  revolving  in   lu*  mind 
The  ncedfa!  gain,  to  pay  him  for  his  care. 
Undaunted,  tiien,  he  ihinks  Idm  of  the  day 
When  rent  ia   due,  nor  feara  tlie  laiidlard*^ 

face  ; 
But  hears  of  »cj^rea«  gaols^  and  blant  dis- 

cbarge. 
With  mind  tinhurt,  and  hoBcst  indignation. 
But,  lo !    the  huddling   flocks    arc   nearly 

thoni. 
And  the  kind,  hoAjiitable^  mistress  niiw 
Hastes  to  prepare  the  well 'provided  feast. 
The  table's  set,  and  all  acquaintance  come 
To  share  the  healthful  food  and  smiling  ale« 
The  shearer*  put  aside  the  fleecing- bladc^* 
And  join  in   cheerful  dial.     The  young  and 

-strong 
fo  rural  pxiiiirTte  spend  the  ji^yous  Ivaurs  j 
Jump  o'er  ihu  hoard,  or  toss  the  heavy  bar  ; 
(itappU!  caeh  rtther,  give  %  harm  leas  full  ; 
And  ilww  their  vigor  und  activiiy, 


In  feats  well -pleating  to  the  rustic  throng. 
The  evening  comes  ;  and  then  the   master's 

houaa 
Ib    fillM   witb    gneals.    The   nci-hbVing   poor 

attend, 
Right  welcome  lo  the  board  ;    the  Uttt-broivn 

ale 
Briskly  goes  round,  till  all  have  had  rnough  ; 
Then  stn)»s  the  piicher  ;  for  tha  prudtnt  host 
Will  have  no  drimkards  to  pollute  the  feast. 
The  signal  understood,  the  ihrong  retirca. 
Praising  the  author  of  the  firiendly  treat. 
And  wishing  him  success  for  many  years. 
Hts  friends  remain  to  pass  another  hour. 
Then  part  in  |>eaco  ;  and  wish  the  owner  may 
Irong  share  the  blessingK  of  increasing  flocks. 
Feed  oft  the  needy  poor,  and  round  dtlFasc 
The  gifts  with  which  kind  heaven  hath  5ird 

his  hand. 
So  may  naeh  honest  grazier  e'er  be  graced 
With  every  earlhly  pood,  while  he  bestows 
Upnn  the  poor  a  charitable  share, 
And  aids  the  sons  of  poverty  and  wtuit  I 

And  be  the  friand  with  whom  wc  now  re- 
gale, 
A  kind  approver  of  my  husiy  tale  ; 
May  he  thus  act,  and  ever  ihua  be  crown 'd, 
L-nltl  his  years  have  run  their  postinjt  roimd  : 
When  they  are  ended,  and  he  ukes  his  leave 
Of  all  the  blessings  heaven  helow  doth  give. 
May  he,  in  better  worlds,  be  ever  bless'dj, 
And,  labor  ended,  share  ctcmal  rest ! 

Joseph  Pkoud* 

July  6,  1778. 


Lady   in  tisf.  Straw. 

Tl»is  expression   is  fieri vetJ   from  beds 
havinj^  been  anciently  stuffed  with  straw, 
and  signifies  **  the  lady  in  bed/' 
Bedstraw. 

In  old  herbal*!,  and  among  coiinlry 
people,  mention  is  made  of  a  plant  called 
"  the  ladies  bed-straw.  Gerard  describes 
and  figures,  '*yelWw  ladies  bed -straw,'' 
and  **  ladies  bed-straw  widt  while  flowers,*' 
besides  another  with  retl  flowers  ;  the  two 
latter  being  used  as  *  cheese- renninp,'*  or 
rennet,  having  the  vrlue  of  turning  milk 
to  cheese*  He  says,  the  second  is  '*  like 
unto  cleavers,  or  goose-^raas,  yet  nolliinjtf 
rough,  but  smooth  and  soft, — the  whole 
plnnl  rampeih  upon  bualies,  odiervvii>e  it 
cannot  stand.'' 


h.  m* 

U     7 


July  12*  *  Sun  rises    .     , 
—   seta     .     • 

Pyramidal  mullein  y 

RHrsh  Soutlustle      J  flower, 

Tulip*tree  V 

Curranlf  of  all  sort^^  raspberries,  goose- 
berries, and  most  therricsi  .are  now  ripe 
nrul  in  full  season. 
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MICHAEL  PARKER. 


A  few  columns  are  devoted  In  a  brief 
memoir  of  a  person  of  mean  parentage, 
but  no  mean  virtues,  who  during  nearly 
half  a  century  was  the  grave  digger  of 
the  parish  of  Malton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  - 
who  in  that  space  of  time  buried  above 
dve  thousand  of  its  iuhabilaQls. 

Michael  Parker  wai  born  in  1750,  in 
the  town  of  Mahon,  of  poor  parents.  lUs 
earlier  years  were  spent  in  lounging  aboul 
the  streetiii  or  strolling  in  the  Belds  with 
boys  of  bis  own  age^  joining  in  their 
rustic  games,  or  predatory  freaks.  In 
later  yearfi,  tike  many  wiser  headat,  he 
looked  back  on  these  days  wiUi  pleasure ; 
and  dwelt  with  apparent  interest  on  cer- 
tain adventures,  when  the  codlings  on  a 
neighbour's  tree  tempted  to  what  was 
llren  thought  a  venial  sin,  and  tite  rightful 
voice  of  the  owner  scared  htm  awiiy. 


Michael  never  had  even  the  first  rudi^ 
ments  of  education.     Ko  ancient  dame, 

Who  boacu,  unfitly  bi«u,  with  bbch  to  tamtr* 

bad  the  guardianship  of  his  morals,  or 
taught  bim  to  con  his  alphabet.  Wheik 
he  was  old  enough  to  labor  he  was  taken 
to  the  wharfs,  and  was  principally  engaged 
in  the  carry mg  of  coals.  He  was  ddi- 
gent,  and  as  he  approached  the  ^'  bloom 
of  lustibood"  looked  out  for  a  helpmate 
through  life.  Whetlier  a  man  can  keep  a 
wife  or  not,  there  are  no  laws  against 
taking  one ;  and  the  parisli  is  bound  to 
keep  bmi  and  bis  progeny,  if  he  can- 
not keep  himself.  But  Michael  had  no 
degrading  sellishness ;  he  cherished  in- 
dependence to  his  latest  days ;  the  name 
of  poor-houde  he  could  not  endure,  and 
felt  as  great  an  antipathy  towards  closing 
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his  life  in  such  a  place,  bs  tie  ifvoulil  have 
felt  towards  llie  man  who  dared  to  ques- 
tion his  love  of  labor.  At  eighteen  he 
married,  and  had  several  children,  only 
one  of  which  survived  to  his  paternal 
care.  After  Michael  became  a  faiher,  no 
public-house  sign  could  tempt  him  to 
spend  his  time  and  money  in  \ras1e  ani 
wassaiL  He  loved  company  and  a  glass 
of  "  amber  stout,- '  but  he  loved  his  home, 
and  wife  and  children,  better.  While 
many  a  harum-scarum  acquaintance  was 
quafting  and  :»mgiiig  in  a  pot-bouse, 
Michael  was  taking  his  ease  in  his  own 
humble  dwelling.  There  he  had  plea- 
sures not  to  be  foiind  eUewhefe ;  and  if 
he  sometimes  spent  hi^  last  slulling  it  wa^i 
in  procuring  comforts  or  necessaries  for 
his  family, 

Michaels  dress  was  suited  to  his  em- 
ployment^— a  large  slouching  broad  brim- 
med hat  served  as  a  screen  to  his  neck 
from  coal^dusl^  and  protected  Ids  face 
from  the  sun's  rays,  lie  wore  a  fustian 
jacket,  with  large  holland  pockets;  an 
ample  pair  of  corduroys  hung  loosely 
from  his  hips;  hi:*  colored  worsted 
stockings  generally  looked  the  w&rse  for 
wear,  but  were  always  well  darned  by  the 
uotable  hands  of  his  industrious  wife,  and, 
though  the  darning  might  not  exactly 
match  the  original  color,  it  mattered  not, 
for  no  holes  were  visible  ;  his  large  roomy 
shoes,  made  for  service  rather  than 
show,  were  tied  with  hempen  string ;  his 
shoulders  were  clothed  with  a  wide-spread 
sack  ;  and,  unless  he  bore  it  full,  he  car- 
ried a  stout  well  tarred  coaUpoke  beneath 
his  arm.  Thus  accoutred,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  pace  the  streets  with  slow  and 
solemn  steps,  and  with  a  look  that  bespoke 
coDteniment  of  mind.  If,  as  Lord  Ches- 
terfield said,  **a  gentleman  is  always 
known  by  hi9  gait — it  must  not  be  hurried, 
or  too  quick,"  Michael  Parker  was,  in  this 
respect,  a  gentleman.  It  may  be  objected 
that  he  had  a  straddling  walk,  and  squared 
his  path  too  much^  but  he  walked  wttli  the 
independence  of  Nature's  child.  It  not 
ui  I  frequently  happened,  that  some  loiter- 
ing urchin  cracked  a  rude  joke  upon  hjm 
as  he  pursued  his  even  course  -  and  then 
^Ijchael  would  gravely  turn  round,  wiih 
bis  left  hand  upon  his  ^ide,and  assuming 
more  than  usual  importance,  rebuke  the 
youthful  sally,  express  astonistimeut  that 
liie  boy  was  not  better  taught,  and,  if  the 
cflence  was  flagrant,  threaten  tlagelta- 
tion.  It  was  only  for  the  sake  of  pe«ice, 
or  to  awe  the  meddlesome,  that  he  held 


«uch  language  ;  for  he  never  dealt  blows 
Vulgar  llouts  from  the  aduft  were  often 
passed  upon  Michael,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  hmi  talk.  He  had  a  stammering, 
hesilatmg  tone,  with  a  peculiar  lisp  in 
certain  words,  which  was  often  very 
amusing  to  his  auditors. 

For  many  years  Jilichael  appeared 
happy  with  his  lot  in  life,  and  sat i shed 
with  t!ie  little  he  knew  ;  but  after  he  was 
advanced  to  tlie  honorable  post  of  grave- 
digger  to  the  parish  of  Malton,  an  office 
of  real  empfoyraent,  which  he  held  in 
addition  to  his  business  of  carrying  coals^ 
he  manifested  greater  enthusiasm  for  it 
than  seemed  to  belong  to  his  character.- 
Nothing  aHbrded  him  more  satisfaction 
than  the  forming  of  a  grave ;  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  pay  frequent  and  pro- 
longed visits  to  the  abodes  of  death. 
The  avocation  awakened  in  him  a  new 
and  unsuspected  disposition  to  inquiry. 
The  curious  conformation  of  a  bone,  the 
cranium^  which  had  been  the  seat  of  life 
and  intellect,  the  silent  progress  of  dtcay 
in  the  Ia»t  remains  of  mortality,  engaged 
him  in  frequent  speculation.  A  chamber 
in  his  cottage,  which  contained  a  strange 
exhibition  of  assorted  bones,  and  a  con- 
slant  propensity  to  increase  his  collections, 
exposed  him  to  the  suiipicion  and  dis- 
pleasure of  his  neighbours ;  yet  nothing 
abated  his  love  for  the  relics  of  the  deadj 
or  his  pleasure  in  burying  the  defunct. 
He  was  often  seen  in  a  grave,  pausing  from 
his  labor,  leaning  on  his  spade,  indulg- 
ing in  reverie  over  some  newly  turned  up 
remnant  of  **  decayed  intelligence,"  and 
then,  awttkmg  as  from  a  trance,  ply- 
ing his  task  afresh  till  it  was  done.  A 
genileman  once  said  to  him,  **  \Vi;ll 
Michael,  you  like  the  exercise  of  making 
graves,  would  you  like  to  bury  me  1 ' 
After  a  moment's  pause,  and  a  shrewd 
cast  of  the  eye,  Michael  answered,  **  Well 
Sir  I  you  must  be  buried — and  1  would 
make  you  as  good  a  grave  as  any  body  ;"' 
and  tlten  with  his  spade  he  traced  upon 
the  ground  the  exact  Bgure  of  a  codin  ; 
adding,  in  his  native  dialect,  '*  Here, 
dftt's  de  shap,  but  1—1— could  mak  a 
belter  den    dat,''      He  someiimes    com- 

I plained  of  the  badness  of  trade ;  and  that 
le  had  not  any  graves  to  dig. 

Michael  plodded  on — hawking  coals, 
and  digging  graves,  witnessing  the  cares 
and  griefs  of  others,  and  having  none  of 
his  own,  tdl  he  lost  his  wife*  To  the  un- 
feigned sorrow  he  fell  and  manifested  on 
that   occasion,  may  probably  be   added 
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some  concern  that  decorum  forbade  him 
from  ditjc^ing  her  grave.  He  deeply 
moyrned  for  his  worthy  helpmate.  Mi- 
chael was  not  a  inelaphysician^  and  there- 
fore he  liad  a  heart ;  be  was  not  a  u^eiiius, 
and  yet  his  heart  had  feelinECs*  He  had 
been  a  tender  husband,  and  his  tender- 
ness now  centered  in  his  roolherless  child. 
His  home  had  lost  its  great  attraction;  it 
^as  in  a  measure  desolate,  and  his  little 
son  was  his  sole^and  constant  companion. 
Michael  was  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the 
streets  vviihout  his  child  Irudg^ing  after 
him*  While  perspiring  beneath  a  load  of 
coals,  Michael  would  luni  round,  to  call 
— **  Johnny,  cum  my  lad,  cum  alang 
Johnny'' — and  perhaps  before  he  had 
advanced  a  hundred  yards,  turn  round 
again,  and  repeat,  **  Johnny,  cum  my  lad, 
cum  alaug  Johnny.  His  intense  fondness 
for  his  Utile  boy  was  so  well  known,  that 
many  mischievous  people  would  pretend 
to  kidnap  the  child,  and,  catching  him  up, 
forcibly  bear  him  away  to  some  distance, 
while  poor  Michael  J  over-seusiiive  to 
danger,  lustily  raised  a  hue  and  cry,  and 
rushed  to  the  rescue. 

Michaetf  after  ta<«ting  the  blessings  of 
domestic  life,  bitterly  felt  the  loneliness 
of  a  lone  man.  He  had  been  accustomed 
on  coming  from  a  hard  day^s  labor  to  find 
a  clean  heartli,  a  table  neatly  spread  with 
plain  wholesome  cheer,  and  the  honest 
smiles  of  his  Johnny's  mother.  VV^ith  the 
hope  ofsimjlarhappiness  he  married  again. 
This  second  union  was  not  equal  to  his 
first*  His  nuw  wife  was  worthless,  and  one 
day,after  sacking  the  drawers  of  the  clothes 
which  had  lieen  worn  by  her  predecessor, 
she  eloped*  Michael  had  Utile  reason 
for  regret ;  yet  he  was  a  fond  creature, 
and  sometimes  appeared  to  grieve.  On 
these  occasions,  Johnny  often  soothed  him 
by  saying,  "  she  has  not  taken  the  bread- 
loaf  with  her;  no,  she  has  not  taken  that." 
Michaers  greatest  trial  be  .'el  him  after 
this.  His  boy,  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
began  to  decUne  in  health  ;  atid  in  a  few 
months  died.  This  blow  to  Michael  was 
irretrievable,  but  he  bore  it  like  a  chris* 
tian  man  :  no  murmur  escaped  his  lips— ^ 
ha  bowed  submissively  to  the  Power  that 
had  removed  his  greatest,  his  last,  earthly 
joy.  He  raised  a  gentle  hillock  over  the 
remains  of  his  son,  decked  it  with  ftowers, 
which  he  iiurtnired  with  peculiar  care ;  and 
planted  by  the  grave  a  small  tree,  whose 
bougtis  increased  in  after  years,  and  cast 
solemn  shallows  around.  This  tree,  in 
fleeipite  of  poor  l^licluicrs  feeling.'*,  was 
subsc^jucutly  removed. 


Michael  had  now  nothing  human  that 
belonged  to  him  to  love*     He  retired  to 
bis  cottage,  and  entirely  secluded  himself,  j 
He  was  always  discomposed  by  intrusive  | 
curiosity,    which    his    frigid   welcome  to 
visitors  manifested.  Society  had  no  charms 
for  him,  and  he  shunned  it.     Yet  his  n»-  | 
ture  was  all  benevolent,  and  his  '*  heart  I 
wanted   something  to  be  kind  to.''    Tbo  | 
solitude  of  his  home  afforded  him  an  ob-* 
jecl, — this  was  his  poor  cat:  he  fondled 
it,   and   ihe   poor  creature   purred,   and 
stretched    herself   upon    his   knee,    and 
cheered  him  with  her  gambols.     To  her 
he  added  a  dog,  and  then  a  Leveret,  and 
turlle*dove.     Puss's   progeny   were  pre- 
served by  Michael,  and,  at  one  linae,  six- 
teen cats  were  inmates  of  Michael's  home^ 
and  shared  his  porringer  of  milk.     Whea 
impelled  by  hunger,  which  they  occasion- 
ally felt,  these  creatures  paid  marauding 
visits  to  the   neighbourhood,  until   com- 
plaints occasioned  some  of  the  parochial 
authorities   to  pay   Michael  a  visit^   aod  \ 
forcibly  dislodge   li  is  feliue  friends. 

Some  years  after  the  elopement  of  Mi- 
chael's \sife,  he  was  gravely  a«^sured  by  A 
person  in  the  street  that  she  was  dead* 
Upon  this  intelligence  he  hastened  homey 
put  off  his  working  dress,  and,  as  soon  ai 
he  could,  reappeared  in  "  proper  mourn* 
ing."  The  rtrctor  of  Mai  ton,  better  in- 
formed than  Michael,  proved  to  him  titat 
she  was  living;  and  the  **  decent  crape,** 
and  other  insignia  of  sorrow,  were  as 
quickly  and  becomingly  put  off  as  they 
had  beeu  put  on. 

Michael  had  a  sort  of  ta«te  for  the  fino  j 
arts.    He  collected  any  thing  that  assumed  [ 
the  appearance  of  a  picture  or  print,  tiot 
exceeding  the  price  of  sixpence;  and  ci 
g ravings   and    d raspings,    suitable   to   bis  I 
style  of  collecting,  were  frequently  pre^  I 
seated    to  him.     He  likewise    practised  [ 
drawing,    and    made   a  certain    progress  ( 
m design.     On  being  once  asked  what  be 
had  lately  done,  in  that  way,   he   replied,  ; 
he  had  been  making  *'  a  landscape  ',*'  upon  { 
inquiring    the    subject,    he   said,  **  a  cat 
upon  a  wall."     lie  was  a  great  admirer 
of  sign-boards,  and  particulaily  of  thosa  j 
belonging   to  the  inns;    the  *^  Bull  mad] 
Dog*'  was  one  that  he  frequently  mention-  | 
ed   wtih    praise.      A   pasteboard    figurey  ' 
rescmbUng  any  droll  object,  or  a  cotoaed  < 
prim,  he  regarded  as  a  treasure. 

Michael  was  not  an  inquirer  concerning 
disputed  points  of  llieology  ;  he  had  been 
trained  in  his  childhootl,  by  bis  father.  Id  I 
go  10  church,  and  was  a  $tauuch  churcl**! 
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miin :  an  anecdote  will  verify  ihia.  One 
Sunday  &ome  wanton  pcrsuiis,  lounging 
about  the  doors  of  a  rpS|H»ctiibie  dissenting 
meeting- bouse,  in  Malton,  to  observe  who 
entered,  saw  Michael  ad voncing along  the 
street  %vitb  \m  accui^tomed  deliberate  step, 
in  \m  best  cloihes,  his  face  clean  washed 
and  shaved,  going  lo  the  parish  church  : 
they  instantly  determmed  that  he  sltouldp 
for  oDce,  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  meet- 
ing-house. When  he  approached  tliem,  he 
was  forced  to  the  door,  while  he  vocifer- 
ated "Murder  I  murder  f  till  a  desperate 
struggle  enabled  htm  to  escape  from  lua 
persecutors,  and  gain  the  place  in  which 
fie  could  vrorship  according  to  his  con- 
science. 

As  he  became  old,  he  sometimes,  under 
provocation,  gave  utterance  to  rough  ex- 

ItressionA,  forei>;n  to  his  kindly  disposition, 
^lore  than  oncp,  be  was  heard  to  say  to 
bis  wanton  persecutors,  that  "  he  should 
have  ihem  some  day^,  and  he  would,  cer- 
tainly, bury  them  with  their  faces  down- 
ward."  Versed  in  the  superstitions  of 
the  vulgar,  be  regularly  observed  the 
periodical  return  of  St.  Marks  eve,  when 
It  is  snpposed  the  **  shades**  of  those  who 
are  to  die  in  the  coming  year  are  visible 
in  ihe  chnrcb.  To  one  of  his  abusers  he 
said  that  he  had  seen  him  on  St.  Mark's 
eve,  and  should  have  him  soon.  Observa- 
tions of  this  nature  obtained  him  enemies, 
and  eispressions  of  real  sorrow  which  he 
joften  manifested  on  the  indisposition  of 
liis  neighbours,  were  sometimes  regarded 
as  in!^niceret  and  his  approach  to  tlie 
dwellings  of  the  aiBicled  forbidden,  lie 
fell  indignant  on  being  thus  uncivilly 
treated  because  he  dug  graves.  When 
ihe  time  approached  that  the  office  he 
Unt\  performed  for  uiany,  should  be  per- 
formed for  bun,  he  ana  a  friend  engaged 
that  the  survivor  should  form  tiie  oiher*s 
^'lave. 

The  interior  of  Michael's  cottage  was 
amusing  and  griilif^ing.  He  suffered  no 
Sfveek  to  pass  withunl  a  thorough  renova- 
4ion  of  his  furniture.  t)ii  that  occasion 
the  antique  chair »  and  tnbles  were  regu- 
larly  rubbed  with  oil^  which,  in  length  of 
time,  gave  them  an  ehon  hue,  and  [the 
^ulls  and  floor  were  whitened  iti  places 
where  the  most  lively  contrast  won  hi  he 
Jbrrr.€d  with  tlie  furniture.  The  ancestral 
elbow  chair,  thickly  incrusted  witli  the 
«veekly  addition  of  oil,  retained  its  ancient 
nook*  Around  the  iiparlnient,  at  measured 
ili.sUnces,  wefe  his  ihing^  called  piclures, 
*vhich  h.e  designed  for  ornament*     Pots, 


pans,  brushes,  and  unsightly  objects,  were 
stowed  away  m  a  snug  comer ;  but  his 
stock  of  delf  and  crockery- ware,  reduced 
through  lapse  of  years  and  service,  was 
duly  ranged  in  order,  in  a  conspicuous 
part.  When  ailvis  meals,  seated  near  the 
fire-place,  in  his  ancient  chair,  before  a 
small  table,  with  a  copious  bowl  of  por- 
ridge, the  door  bolted  or  locked  against 
intruders,  bis  cats  mewing  about  him, 
the  grim  pictures  on  the  walls  all  telimg 
some  history,  interesting  to  him  alone, 
Michael  was  a  study  for  an  artist  and  a 
pliilosophizer  on  human  life,  In  the 
upper  room,  which  had  been  the  depo- 
sitory of  his  museum,  and  which  served 
latterly  as  a  dormitory  and  wardrobe,  he 
dresv  bis  first  breath, — and  yielded  up  bis 
last. 

In  the  latter  part  of  life  Micliael  derived 
some  small  emolument  from  selling  apple- 
scoops,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  he 
was  a  great  proficient.  Some  friends 
furnished  him  with  materials,  and  many 
well-wishers  were  purchasers  of  his  handy- 
works-  He  felt  the  chill  of  penury  in  de- 
clining age.  The  limes  had  changed; 
the  increase  of  population  in  I^Ialton  had 
divided  its  trade,  whilst  ils  aggregate 
reluras  were  less  than  those  of  former 
years;  and  Michael,  no  longer  able  to 
trudge  to  the  adjoining  villages  with  his 
sack  of  coaU,  was  opposed  by  a  woman 
in  the  town,  of  obslreporous  tongue,  and 
masculine  habits,  who  drove  a  cart  of 
coals  at  a  price  so  low,  that  the  poor  fel- 
low could  not  cope  with  her.  lie  had 
neither  a  team,  nor  means  to  purchase  one, 
and  iiis  Utile  tnide  dwindled  to  nothing. 
Until  he  became  thus  helpless,  and  afflict- 
ed with  rheumatism,  he  had  stood  aloof 
from  every  appearance  of  alms-taking; 
but  his  spirits  bowed  with  bis  years,  and, 
for  his  daily  morsel  of  bi-ead,  he  submit- 
ted to  something  like  begging.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  made  known  bis  wants 
wa^  peculiar.  He  generally  began  by  ao 
enquiry  after  the  health  of  die  individual 
he  applied  lo,  and  hesitatingly  proceeded 
to  obser\'e  that  trade  was  very  bad,  and 
that  be  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  had  any 
thing  to  do:  if  he  observed  no  yielding, 
he  made  a  more  immediate  appeal,  by 
Slating  that  he  was  an  invabd,  and  unable 
lo  work,  lie  interjected  these  remarks 
with  observations  on  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  bits  of  news.  Direct  solicitation 
for  relief  he  scarcely,  if  ever,  made. 
There  were  a  few  benevolent  families  in 
Malton,  whose  dole  was  certain  upon  such 
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occasions;  for  lieljad become  an  object  of 
real  pHy,  and  must  have  wanted  necessa- 
ries, without  their  assistance.  Latterly, 
he  occasionally  received  small  pittances 
from  tlie  parish.  The  ofScers  desired  to 
remove  him  into  the  workhouse ;  the 
proposition  was  fearfully  repugnant  to  his 
feelings  ;  lie  earnestly  implored  that  he 
might  not  be  torn  from  the  cottage  in 
which  he  had  been  born,  and  passed  all 
his  days ;  and  so  piteous  wire  his  terror 
and  in  treaties,  that  he  was  suffered  to  end 
hb  dftys  beneath  the  humble  roof  of  his 
honest  forefathers. 

In  March,  1823,  as  Michael  had  he- 
come  incapable  of  all  labor,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  him  for  ihe  loan 
of  his  churchyard  spade;  this  he  refused, 
but  at  length  surfendered  it,  saying, 
'*  Why  den  ye  nvun  tak  it;  ah  sail  be 
better  ageari  next  lime  dere  is  a  grave  to 
dig."  He  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
never  dug  another*  Being  asked  where 
he  thought  he  should  go  after  death ;  he 
answered,  **  Where  God  shall  be  pleased 
to  take  me."  On  the  5th  of  April  he 
died,  lie  had  given  a  few  directions 
concerning  his  funeial,  which  were  pimc- 
toally  observed.  A  **  wake"  was  held  in 
the  house,  at  which  several  gentlemen 
attended  ;  it  was  an  old  custom,  which 
he  esieemed,  and  be^^ged  might  not  be 
omitted.  A  favorite  hymn  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  sing  to  himself  as  he^valk* 
ed  along  the  streets,  was  also,  by  his 
request,  sung  in  the  church.  Several 
persons  joined  in  assisting  to  form  his 
grave ;  and  the  concourse  of  people  that 
attended  his  funeral  was  considerably 
greater  than  is  seen  on  ordinary  occasions. 
As  the  funeial  procession  moved  alont^ 
the  streets,  many  voices  repealed,  **  poor 
Michael/'  "poor  fellow." 


Death  Watch. 

WaUjs,  in  his  IJiatory  of  Northumbcr- 
landy  vol.  i,  p.  ^G7,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  insect  so  called,  whose 
licking  has  been  thought  by  ancient  super- 
alition  to  forbode  dtrath  in  a  lamUy. 
**  The  small  scarab  called  the  death-watch, 
(Scarabasus  galeatus  pulsaior,)  is  frequent 
among  dust,  and  in  decayed  rotten  wood, 
lonely  and  retired.  It  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Vagippnnia,  of  a  dark 
brown,  with  irregular  liglit  brown  spots, 
the  belly  plicated,  and  the  wiogs  under 
the  casef  pellucid  -,  like  other  beetles^  the 


lielmet  turned  upi  as  is  supposed  forbear* 
ing;  the  upper  lip  hard  and  shining*  By 
its  regular  pulsations,  like  the  ticking  of 
a  watch,  it  sometimes  surprizes  those  thai 
are  strangers  to  its  nature  and  properties, 
who  fancy  its  beating  portends  a  family 
change,  and  the  shortening  of  the  thread 
of  life.  Put  into  a  box,  it  may  be  heard 
and  seen  in  the  act  of  pulsation,  with  a 
small  proboscis  against  the  side  of  it,  for 
food  more  probably  than  for  hymennral 
pleasure  as  some  have  fancied/^ 

This  rational  account  will  not  be  ill 
contrasted  with  the  fijllowing  witty  one 
by  Swift,  which  contains  an  effectual 
charm  against  the  omen  : — 

'  A  wood  worm ,. 


That  licft  in  old  wooJ,  like  a  huro  in  her  form. 
With  teeth  or  wiUli  claws,  il  will  bite  t>r  will 

scratchy 
And  chiLmbermitids  dbristea  this  worm  a  deatJi 

watch  : 
Bec&u«c  like  a  watch  it  alwayi  crjci  click  : 
Th^n  woe  be  to  those   iu   the  house  who  art 

ftick  I 
For  HA  sure    ax  a  'gun   they  will   give    up  iht 

ghoftl. 
If  the  maggot  crici   click,  when  it  scmtdiet 

ihfl  po§t. 
Hut  a  k«ttk  of  »c aiding  hot  walrr  injactcd, 
Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected  : 
Tb«  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  ovcr^ 
The  maggot  will  die*  and  the  »trk  will  recoirer* 

Baxter,  in  Ids  "  World  of  Spirits,"  sen- 
sibly observes,  that  **  there  are  many 
things  thai  igtmr^mce  causeth  multitudes 
to  lake  for  prodigies*  1  have  bad  many 
discreet  friends  that  have  been  afTnghted 
with  the  noise  called  a  death-watcfaf 
whereas  I  have  si  nee »  near  three  yeard 
ago,  oU  found  by  trial,  that  it  is  a  tjoiie 
made  upon  paper,  by  a  little  nimble  run- 
ning worm.  It  is  niost  usually  behind  a 
paper  pasted  to  a  wall,  especially  to  wain*- 
scot ;  and  it  is  rarely,  if  ever  heard^  but 
in  the  heat  of  summer^  * 


EpiTAPn. 

In  Culstock  Churthyard,  Cornwall . 

Twa5  l>y  a  M\  I  caught  my  death ; 
No  man  can  I  ell  \\u  lime  or  breath  ; 
I  mida  h^ve  died  as  soon  as  then 
If  i  had  had  physician  men. 

*  Brand. 
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BisROP  Thomas. 

July  13,  1752.  Under  this  dale  in  die 
MS.  '*  Observaliones  Medicae  "  of  Mr,  J, 
JoneSf  is  a  niGmonmdum  lo  this  purport: 
Or.  John  Thomas,  who  died  bishop  of 
Saliiibtiry  in  1766,  bein^  at  Copenhagen, 
and  til  ere  consulting  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  con- 
cerning the  best  method  of  preserving 
health,  had  this  rule  given  bim  (amongst 
seven  other  rules),  viz.  **  Last  of  all," 
taid  the  old  pliyjjician,  **  Fvgc  omnesmc^ 
dicoSj  tiitjue  omniftutda  medicamcnta.*'  The 
other  rules  related  to  temperance,  exer- 
cise, See, — Qua  re.  Whether  it  might  not 
have  been  somewhat  apropos  lo  have 
*  told  his  lordship  the  following  little  sfory 
presently  after  his  own,  vje.  **  A  very  old 
man,  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  being 
asked  vvhat  he  had  done  to  live  so  long, 
answered,  When  I  could  sit,  I  never 
stood ;  I  married  Ifite,  was  a  widower 
soon,  and  never  married  again.'' 

This  prelate  married  four  times.  The 
ti]otto,  or  poesy,  on  the  wedding  ring  at 
his  fourth  marriage,  was. 

If  I  survive* 

111  tuakc  them  five. 


Bishop  Tliomas  was  a  man  of  humor 
and  dfoUery.  At  a  visitation  he  ga^e  his 
clergy  an  account  of  his  being  married 
four  limes  ;— **  and,"  says  he,  cheerfully, 
**  should  my  present  w^ife  die*  I  will  take 
another;  and  it  is  my  opinion  I  shall 
survive  her.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  the 
art  of  getting  quit  of  your  wives.  111  tell 
you  bow  I  do.  I  am  called  a  very  good 
husband  ;  and  so  I  am  j  for  I  never  con- 
tradict them.  But  don 'I  you  know  that  ihe 
want  of  contradiction  is  fatal  to  women  ? 
If  you  conlrddict  them,  that  circumstance 
silone  is  exercise  and  health,  et  optima  me- 
dicamenta,  to  all  women.  But,  give  them 
their  own  way,  and  they  will  languish  and 
pine,  become  gross  and  lethargic  for  want 
of  this  exercise/*  He  squinled  much. 
He  was  entertaining  the  company  with  a 
humorous  account  of  some  man.  In  the 
niidst  of  his  story  he  stopped  short,  and 
said,  '*  the  fellow  squinted  most  hide- 
ously;" and  ihen,  turning  his  ugly  fiice 
in  all  the  squinting  altitudes  he  could,  lill 
the  company  were  upon  the  fidl  laugh, 
he  addea,  *'  and  I  hate  your  squinting 
feUovrs/' 


This  prelate  suddenly  diffused  a  glow 
of  feeling  over  Ins  auditory,  when,  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  chanty  children 
at  Christ  Church,  in  Newgate  Street,  he 
opened  his  raovilh  to  preach,  and  with 
great  pathos  read  Matt,  xviii.  14,  ",  It  is 
not  the  wUl  of  your  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven,  that  one  of  thete  little  ones  should 
perish." 

When  this  Bishop  was  chaplain  to 
the  British  factory  at  Hamburgh,  a  gen- 
tlemen of  the  factory,  being  ill,  was  ordered 
into  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  air; 
accordingly  he  went  lo  a  village  at  about 
ten  miles  distant^e,  but  after  some  time 
died  there :  u  pon  this,  appl  ication  was  made 
to  the  parson  of  the  parish,  for  lenve  lo  bury 
him  in  the  church-yard;  the  parson  inquired 
what  his  religion  was,  and  was  told  that 
he  was  a  Cal  vinist ;  "  No,*'  says  he, "  there 
are  none  but  Lutherans  in  my  church- 
yard, and  there  shall  be  no  other.*' 
"  This,*^  says  Dr.  Thomas,  "  was  told  me, 
and  I  wondered  that  any  man  of  any 
learning  or  understandii^g  should  have 
such  ideas:  I  resolved  to  take  my  horse, 
and  go  and  argue  the  matter  with  him, 
but  found  him  inflexible ;  at  length  I  told 
him  he  m^ide  me  think  of  a  circumstance 
which  once  happened  to  myself,  when  1 
was  curate  of  a  church  in  Thames  Street. 
I  was  burying  a  corpse,  and  a  woman 
came,  and  pulled  me  by  the  sleeve  in  ihe 
midst  of  the  service  —  *  Sir,  Sir,  I  want 
lo  speak  lo  you,' — *  Pr'yihee,"  says  I, 
'  woman,  wait  till  I  have  done/ — *  No, 
Sir,  1  must  ipeak  to  you  immediately.'^ — 
*  Why,  ihen,  whai  is  the  matter?*  — 
*-  Why^  Sir,'  says  she,  *  you  are  burying 
a  man  who  died  of  the  small  pox,  next 
my  poor  husband,  who  never  had  it. ' 
This  story,'*  said  the  bishop,  **  had  the  de* 
sired  effect,  and  the  curate  permitted  the 
bones  of  the  poor  Calvinist  to  be  laid  in 
his  church-yard,'^* 


h.  ni. 

Jui^  13-     Sun  rises     ....     3  54 

--    sets      ....     8     6 

Henbane  flowers  abundantly. 

Young  marigolds  in  full  flower,  and 
continue  lo  blow  through  the  summer  and 
autumn. 

Toadflax  begins  to  flower  in  the  hedges. 


*  OcDtkman'i  Mftgazine, 
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3}UI»  14, 

Sleep. 

Care-chmnniiig  tLf!«p,  thou  vascr  of  ntl  woe*, 
Brolber  to  dunlh  ;  sweeilj^  ihj'&clf  diapoie 
On  tills  aSLictvfl  prince  ;  full,  lih«  ft  cloudy 
la  gentli!  ihowerft  ;  give  QOthiDg  ihat  is  load 
Ot  pminfiil  to  hii  «iambert  ;  €U6y,  iwect. 
And,  u  R  parUni;  sti-t^am^  thou  ftoo  of  ntght, 
Pau  by  hit  troubled  icotcft ;  sing  hb  pain. 
Like  hollow  murmiiring  wind,  or  silver  nine* 
Into  thU  prince,  ^ntly,  oh  \  gently  riide. 
And  kiii  him  into  ilumbcrf  Ule  a  bride. 

Beuymont  and  FleUhcr't  VulenHman, 

'>-.^>^—  h,  m, 

Jufy  14.'   Sun  rises 


—    sets 
Field  thistle 
Marah  thistle 
Harvest  bi^ls 
i'hiladelphia.[i 


>  flower. 


3  55 
8     5 


St.  Swithin's  Day. 

Of  this   saint  and  his  aitribuips,  there 
are  accounts  in  ihe  Eirn/  Diuj  Bmk. 

On  ihe  15th  of  July,  IT51,  died,  aged 
fifty-five,  John  Wilson, author  of  llie  "Sy- 
nopsis of  Biiiish  Flan  Is,'*  ami  the  first 
writer  thai  attempted  u  systematic  ar* 
rangement  of  our  indigenous  plants  in  tlm 
English  language,  lie  was  born  in 
Longsleddal/^  near  Kendal^  in  Westmor- 
land, and  became  a  shoemaker  iq  the  ca- 
fmcity  of  a  journeyman,  which  occupation 
le  eKchanged  for  the  more  lucratire  em- 
ployment of  a  baker,  soon  enough  to 
aflbrd  his  fiitaily  the  common  conveniences 
of  life*  lie  ranks  among  the  self^elcvated 
men  who  without  a  liberal  education  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  scientific  and  li- 
te ritry  abilities.  VVhen  he  studied  botany, 
the  knowledge  of  system  was  not  to  be 
obtained  from  English  books,  and  Ray's 
botanical  writings,  of  whose  method  he 
was  a  perfect  master,  were  all  in  Latin  ; 
and  yet  Wilson  became  an  expert  and  ac- 
curate botanist,  before  Linnaius's  method 
of  discriminating  species  improved  the 
science.  \V\^  business  of  a  baker  was  prin- 
cipal ly  managed  by  hii  wife.  A  severe 
asthma,  which  prevented  him  from  pursu- 
ing his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  assisted 
him  to  cultivate  his  favorite  science.  He 
amused  the  lingering  hours  of  sickneiis 
with  frequent  excursions,  and  explored 
tiie  marshtii  and  hills  of  his  native  county, 
often  accompanied  by  lovers  of  botany  and 


the  scenes  of  nature.  He  expressed  hitnself 
with  unreserved  freedom,  and  many  of  his 
sententious  remarks  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. Being  once  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, he  was  introduced  lo  a  person  who 
cultivated  rare  plants  for  his  pleasure,  and 
who,  judging  of  Wilson's  abilities  by  his 
humble  appe;\rance,  challenged  him  to  a 
trial  of  skill.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
lrea»ed  Wilson,  of  whose  knowledge  he  hod 
heard,  with  much  disrespect.  Wilson  per- 
ceived this,  and  after  naming  most  of  the 
rarities  contained  in  the  garden,  and  re- 
ferring lo  authors  who  describe  them,  Ke 
plucked  a  wild  herb,  from  a  neglected 
spot,  and  presented  it  to  his  oppofient, 
who  endeavoured  to  get  clear  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  pronovmcing  it  a  weed ;  Wdson 
immediately  replied,  a  weed  is  a  term  of 
art,  not  a  production  of  nature.  1  le  added 
that  the  explanation  proved  his  anta- 
gonist to  be  a  gardener,  not  a  botanist^  and 
Oie  contest  ended. 

Tlie  hospitality  of  several  persons  of 
taste  and  fortune  enabled  Wilson  to  pro- 
secute Ills  researches  on  an  economical 
plan  suited  to  his  condition.  Mr.  Isaac 
Tliompsont  an  eminent  land-surveyor,  i^ 
sident  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was  his 
steadiest  patron,  and  warmest  encoiirager. 
Wilson  frequently  accompanied  this  gen- 
tleman, when  travelling  in  the  line  of  bis 
profession,  under  the  character  of  an  as- 
sistant, which  left  him  at  full  liberty  to 
examine  the  plants  of  the  different  places 
they  visited.  Ilis  **  Synopsis  "  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1744;  it  comprehends 
that  part  of  Kay's  method  which  treats  of 
the  more  perfect  herbs,  beginning  at  the 
fourth  genus,  or  class ;  and  ending  with 
the  twenty-sixdi.  He  promised,  in  tlie 
preface,  to  complete  the  performance  at  a 
future  period ;  but  did  not  live  to  finish  a 
second  volume,  which  was  intended  to 
contain  the  fungi,  mosses,  grasses,  and 
trees.  The  last  three  or  four  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  a  state  of  debility  thai 
rendered  him  unfit  for  application.  The 
writings  of  Linnieus  became  popular  in 
England  shortly  after  Wilson's  death,  or 
his  attainments  and  character  would  have 
become  better  known  and  estimated,* 

h.  m 
July  15.    Sun  rises     .     .     .     .     3  5d 
^  sets      ....     8     4 
Water  plantain  Rowers  by  ditches  and 
rivers. 


GeatlemiuV  M m^&giAei 
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The  Bottle  CoNjmER. 

Mil.  UoNF, 

To  render  complete  your  account  of 
this  celebrated  hoax,  you  should  insert 
the  suLjoiaed  bantering  apoloi^y  for  the 
imposter's  non-appearance,  which  was 
published  In  the  newspapers  a  day  or  two 
after  the  transaction : — 

**  Whereas  various  stories  have  been 
told  ibe  public  about  the  man  and  the 
bottle,  the  following  accouni  seems  lo  he 
the  beat  as  yel  given  of  ihat  odd  affair  :  viz, 
A  gentleman  went  to  him  the  eveninj^  he 
was  lo  perform  in  the  Hay  market,  and 
asked  him  what  he  must  havt  to  perform 
to  him  in  |>riTate.  He  said  £5,  on  which 
they  agreed,  and  the  conjurer  getting  ready 
to  go  ml  o  the  bo  Hie,  which  was  set  on  a 
table^  the  gentleman,  having  provided  a 
(jarcel  of  corks,  fitted  one  to  the  bottle ; 
then  the  conjurer,  having  darkened  the 
room  a»  much  as  was  necessary,  at  last, 
with  much  squeezing  got  into  the  botilei 
which  in  a  moment  the  gentleman  corked 
up,  and  whipt  into  his  pocket,  and  in 
great  haste  and  seeming  confusion  went 
out  of  the  house,  telling  the  servantSj  who 
waited  at  the  door,  that  their  master  had 
bewitched  him,  and  bid  them  go  in  and 
take  care  of  him.  Thus  the  poor  man 
being  bit  himself,  in  being  confined  in 
the  bottle,  and  in  a  gentleman *s  pocket, 
i&*Could  not  be  in  another  place;  for  he 
^Knever  adverti^^ed  he  would  go  into  two 
^Rioitles  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  is 
^BstiH  in  the  gentleman's  custody,  who  un- 
©orks  him  now  and  then  to  feed  him,  and 
to  let  in  some  fresh  air  to  him;  but  Ins 
long  confinement  has  so  damp t  his  spiiits, 
that  instead  of  singing  and  dancing,  he  is 
perpetually  crying,  and  cursing  his  iil- 
faie»  But  though  the  town  has  he^n 
disappointed  of  seeing  him  go  into  the 
bottle,  they  will  have  the  pleasure  in  a 
few  days  of  seeing  him  come  out  of  it, 
Lmr^f  which  timely  notice  will  be  given  in 
^Bihe  daily  papers/' 

^^  Another  paragraph  of  the  same  kind 
^Bexcused  the  performer  upon  this  score,^- 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  go  into  a  tavern 
quart  bottle  ;  yet,  afler  diligent  enquiry  at 
all  the  taverns  in  London,  he  had  been 
unable  to  meet  with  any  '*  quart  bottle" 

Btbat  would  hold  more  than  a  pint. 
In  the  "  Scot's  Magazine  for  Jan,  1749," 
^  find  this  joke  versified  as  follows  : — 
••  On  the  Hajfrnarket  Conjttret. 
Crowdi  fill  the  houcc  before  the  hour  of  six^ 
To  »cc  thig  wQiid'roui  artiit  thow  his  tricki ; 


I 


Some   laugh^  lo  find   iheSr  fdolish  hcuwi  de- 
feated ; 
And  other*  awrar»  lo  b*  sobLlk^d  and  cheated^ 
Vet  eLill  will  he  «hpeitly  Rct  his  part, 
Fiad  him  one  tavern  boiile  holda  a  quarr^ 

The  interest  excited  by  the  aflair  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  pleasantries  of 
this  kind  which  for  some  time  after  con- 
tinued to  appear  in  the  Magazines  and 
Newspapers,  but,  as  they  display  little 
variety^  1  refrain  from  transcrihing  more, 
preferring  to  close  my  notice  of  this  hoax- 
ing subject  With  an  account  of  a  siitl 
more  audacious  imposture,  taken  from 
the  "Cheltenham  Journal  of  January  17, 
1625/'  In  a  village  near  that  town  a 
fellow  hired  an  apartment  at  the  principal 
tavern,  and  circulated  bills  throughout  the 
place,  of  which  a  copy  Is  annexed. 

"for  one  >iout  only.  ^m 

**  Fel  it  Dm^jumplhrotttum ,  tfie  e m peroi  B 
of  all  the  conjurors,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  in- 
habitants, that  he  has  just  arrived  with 
five  Arubian  Conjurers^  which  be  intends 
to  exhibit  for  this  night  only.  Any  at- 
tempt to  describe  their  extraordinary  per- 
formances must  be  needless,  as  die  pro- 
prietor flatters  himself  that  they  must  be 
seen  to  be  believed.  They  are  all  brothers 
bv  the  same  father:  I  heir  names,  Mtdey, 
Beminar^Abdailuhy  Mustuphet^znd  Srtckee, 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  never  yet 
equalled  feats  of  sleight  of  hand,  leger- 
demain, &c.,  &:c»,  they  will  take  each  a 
lighted  torch  in  either  band,  when  lo  1 
incredible  to  relale  1  Sncken^  with  the 
burning  torches,  will  jump  clean  dowT> 
Musitiphas ihroiit,  who  in  an  instant,  with 
equal  dexterity,  will  pass  down  the  throat 
of  Abdullakj  then  Abdalluh  will  jump 
down  that  of  Benanary  and  Utnassur 
down  his  brother  Mutt^^s ;  who,  lastly, 
notwithstanding  be  b  en  cum  he  red  with 
his  four  brothers  and  their  four  torches, 
will  throw  a  flip-flap-somerset  down^his 
own  iliroat,  and  leave  the  audience'  in 
total  darknessi— Pi"(j/jrifu;w  esi.*' 

The  promised  wonders  drew  crowds  of 
rustics  to  gape  at  them,  and  the  room  was 
literally  crammed  ;  but,  five  minute* 
before  the  time  fixed  for  commenc'ing,  the 
conjuror  decamped  with  the  money  re- 
ceived at  the  door,  and  was  no  more 
heard  of— probably  he  jumjied  down  his 
own  Ibroat. 

J,  B -tt. 

Stit^hrMire  Jl'Ioortttnds. 
February  22,  lasi. 
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Ju!^  le.     Sun  rises     .     .        .3  6T 
'     —  sets      ,,..83 
White  sedum  flowers  on  old  walb. 


Bulv  17. 

Court  Revelry,  1606. 
On  the  inli  of  July,  1606,  Christian 
I\^,  king  of  Denmark,  arrived  in  England, 
on  a  visit  to  James  L  Sir  John  IJaring- 
ton,  a  courtier,  describes  some  of  the  fes- 
tivities: — "  The  sports  began  each  day  in 
such  raaimer  and  such  sort,  as  well  nigh 

f>eTsuaded  me  of  Mahomet's  paradise.  We 
hid  women*  and  indeed  wine  too,  in  such 
plenty  as  would  have  astonished  every 
sober  beholder  Our  feasts  were  magnifi- 
cent, aud  the  two  royal  guests  did  most 
lovingly  embrace  each  other  at  table.  I 
think  the  Dane  hath  strangely  wrought  on 
our  good  English  nobles  ;  for  those  whom 
I  never  could  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  now 
follow  the  fashion,  and  wallow  in  beastly 
delights*  The  ladies  abandon  their  so- 
briety, and  are  seen  to  roll  about  in  ititox- 
cation." 

Ilarington^s  account  of  a  dramatic  en- 
tettakimeut,  or  masque,  at  a  festival  in 
honor  cf  the  royal  visitor,  is  exceedingly 
desccipiive. — After  dinner  the  representa- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  the  coming 
of  the  (jueen  of  Sheba  was  made,  or 
meant  to  have  been  made,  by  desire  of  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  and  others.  But,  alas! 
as  all  earthly  things  fail  to  poor  mortals  in 
enjoyment,  so  proved  this*  The  lady  who 
played  the  queen's  part,  carried  precious 
gifts  to  both  their  majesties  ;  bul,  furgetling 
the  steps  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her 
caskets  into  his  Danish  majesty's  lap,  and 
fell  at  his  feet,  or,  mther,  into  his  face. 
Much  hurry  and  confusion  ensued,  and 
cloths  and  napkins  made  alt  clean.  His 
majesty  tlien  got  up  and  would  dance  with 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  but  he  fell  down  and 
humbled  himself  before  her,  and  was  car- 
ried to  an  inner  chamber*  and  laid  in 
a  bed  of  state,  which  was  not  a  little  de- 
filed with  the  presents  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  his  garments;  such  as  wine, 
cream,  jelly,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good 
matters.  The  entertainment  nnd  show 
went  forward,  and  most  of  the  presenters 
went  backwards,  or  fell  down,  wine  so  oc- 
cupied their  upper  chambers.  Then  ap- 
peared,  in  rich  dresses,  Hope,  Faith,  and 
Charily,  Hope  tried  to  speak,  but  wine 
so  enfeebled  her  endeavours,  that  she  with- 
drew,  and  hoped  the  king  would  excuie 


her  brevity.  Faith  followed  her  from  the 
royal  presence  in  a  ataggeriug  condition. 
Charity  came  to  the  king's  feet,  and  seeming 
desirous  to  cover  the  sins  of  her  sisters, 
made  a  sort  of  obeisance ;  she  brought 
gifls,  but  said  she  would  return  honM 
again,  as  there  was  no  gift  which  heaf««  j 
had  not  already  given  his  majesty: 
then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith,  who< 
both  sick  in  the  lower  hall.  Neil 
Victory  in  bright  armour,  and  presented  IlJ 
rich  sword  to  the  king,  who  waved  it 
away ;.  but  Victory  persisted,  in  a  strange 
medley  of  vetsitication,  till,  after  much  la* 
menlable  utterance,  she  was  led  away  hke 
a  captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  on  the  outer 
steps  of  the  antichamber.  Peace  took 
offence  in  endeavouring  to  get  up  to  die 
king,  and  wielded  her  olive  branch  in  war- 
like assault  npon  the  beads  of  the  atten-j 
dants. 

These  sensual  diversions  at  the  court  < 
James  greatly  scandalised  old  Harington« 
who  could   not   forbear   comparing  them 
with  the  recreations  in  which  he  had 
sisted  at  the  court  of  Eliiabeth,     He  say 
"  I  ne^er  did  see  such  lack  of  good 
discretion,  and  sobriety,  as   1  have  now  i 
done.     The  gunpowder  fright  is  got  oat  oil 
all  our  heads,  and  we  are  going  on,  here-  [ 
abouLs,  as  if  the  devil  was  contriving  every 
man  should  blow  up  himself  by  wild  riot, 
excess,  and  devastation^    The  great  ladiet 
do  go  well  masked,  and  indeed  it  is  the 
only  show  of  tlieir  modesty  ;  I  do  often  i 
say  that  the  Danes  have  again  conquered  I 
the  Britons,  for  I  see  no  man,  or  woman  I 
either,  that  can  now  command  himself  or  j 
herself." 

This    Chnstian  king  of    Denmark  ap*| 
pears  to  have  been  an  eminent  sot.      At  a 
banquet  at  Theobalds  our  James  got  so  J 
drunk  with  him,  thai  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  to   bed.     The  same  Danish   mo- j 
narch  gave  an  entertainment  at  llheini-* 
burgh,  where,  after  giving  thirty-five  loasti,  j 
he   was  carried  away   in  his  chair ;  and  J 
most  of  the  officers  of  his  court  were  so  j 
drunk  that  they  could  not  rise  till  late  tbtj 
next  day.* 


order. 


Juitf  17.     Sun  me^     .     .     *     . 
—  sets      »     .     .     , 
Prince's  feather         \ 
Garden  convolvolus  J^  flower. 
Lo  V  e  -I  ies-  b  leed  i  n  g    i 

*  Nuga;  AnHqiu©,  i,  ^4B 
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MORRIS  DANCER  AND  MAID  MARIAN. 

From   Mr.  Tollet's  Window. 


In   the  cdebrated    ancient  window  at 
he  hotwc  of  G<*orgo  Toilet,  esq.,  at  Bat- 
ley,   in   Staflordshire,   there    are    twelve 
anes  of  glass  representing  the  May-pole 
nd  eleven  characters  in  the  morm-dancc ; 
|wo  of  the  latter  are  on  this  page,  and  two 
Other*,  the  fool  and  the  tal>orer,  are  given 
iuhsequently :    the    May-pole    has    been 
JrtAdy  placed  in  this  work,  on  Mayday. 
The  morris  dance,  in  which  bells  are 
^ii^led,  or  staves  or  swords  clashed »  was 
amedy  says  Dr.  Johnson,  by  the  Moors, 
ind  WM  probably  a  kind  of  Pyrrhick,  or 
QiUtary  dance,     Blount  saytf»  **  Morlsco, 
Moor^  also  a  danc(^,  so  called,  wherein 
here  were  usually  five  meni  and  a  boy 
|^res9e<l  in  a  girl's  habit,  whom  ihey  called 
lie  Majd  Marrinn,   or»  (>erhap5»  Morian, 
irorii   the  Italian  Morione,  a  head-piece, 
l))«cause  her  head  was  wont  to  be  gaily 
^     "      .J.— 27, 


trimmed  up.    Common  people  call  it  a 

morris-tlance/' 

The  morris-fiance  is  presumed  by  Mr* 
Peck  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when 
John  of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain,  where 
he  had  been  to  assist  Pctro,  king  of  Cas- 
tile, lie  says,  "  I'his  dance  was  usually 
performed  abroad  by  an  equal  number  of 
young  men,  who  danced  in  their  shirts* 
with  ribands,  and  little  belk  about  their 
legs.  But  here,  in  England,  they  have 
always  an  odd  person  besides,  being  a 
boy  dressed  in  a  girl's  habit,  whom  they 
call  Maid  Marian,  an  old  favorite  charac*  , 
ter  m  the  sport/-  The  morris-dance  be- 
came introduced  into  the  May-games,  in 
which  there  was  formerly  a  king  and  queen 
of  the  May  t  subsequently,  it  appears, 
the  king  of  the  Ma^  vi^^^  ^\\\iS)ife^,  vow. 
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Maid  Marian  was  sole  sovereign^  or  queen 
of  the  May. 

Mr.  Douce  observes,  in  n  disserlaiion 
on  Ihe  ancient  English  morris  dance,  al 
the  end  of  his  "  Illuairaliotis  otSiiakspeare, 
and  of  Ancient  Manners/*  that  hoih  En- 
glish and  foreign  glossaqes  unifornjly  as- 
cribe the  urigin  of  diis  dance  to  the 
Moors;  aUbough  the  genuine  Moorish,  or 
Mof isco  dance,  was,  i>o  doubt,  veiy  dit* 
fereni  from  ihe  European  morris.  Strut! 
cltea  a  pa^isajje  ffom  the  play  of  ^*  Variety, 
164V'  in  which  the  Spanish  morisco  is 
mentioned:  and  this,  Mr.  Dcfuce  adds, 
not  only  shows  the  legitimacy  of  the  term 
morris,  but  that  the  real  and  uncorrupted 
Moorish  dance  was  lo  be  found  in  Spain, 
where  it  still  continues  to  delight  both 
natives  and  foreigners  under  the  name  of 
the  Fmtdango,  The  Spanish  morjicewas 
also  danced  at  puppet-shows,  by  a  person 
habited  like  a  Moor,  with  castagnels ;  and 
Junius  has  informed  us  that  the  morris 
dancers  usually  blackened  their  faces  with 
soot,  that  they  might  the  belter  pass  for 
Moors.  Having  noticed  the  corruption 
of  the  **  PyfThku  Suttatki*^  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  uncorrnpted  morris  dattcVf  as  prac- 
tised in  France  about  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Mr.  Douce  sayi, 
**  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  morris 
dance  was  first  brought  into  England  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IIL,  when  John  of 
Gaunt  returned  from  Spain,  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  we  had  it  from 
our  Ciallic  neighbours,  or  even  from  the 
Flemings.  Few  if  any  vestiges  of  it  can 
be  traced  beyond  the  return  of  Henry  VIE, 
about  which  time,  and  particularly  in  that 
of  Henry  VllL,  the  churchwardens*  ac- 
counli  in  several  paiishes  afford  mate« 
rials  that  throw  much  light  on  the  subject, 
and  show  that  the  morris  dance  made  a 
very  considerable  figure  in  the  paioehial 
festivafs.^^VVe  find  also,"  Mr.  Douce 
continues,  **  that  other  festivals  and  cere- 
monies had  their  morris;  as,  holy  Thurs* 
day;  the  Whitsun  ales;  the  bride  aies, 
or  weddings  ;  and  a  sort  of  play,  or  pa- 
geant, called  the  lord  of  misrule*  Sheriffs, 
loo,  had  their  morris  dance. — It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that,  at  any  time,  Robin  Hood 
and  his  companions  were  conitituent  cha- 
racters in  the  morris,** 

Shakspeare  makes  mention  of  an  English 
whitsun  morrice  dance,  in  the   following 
speech  of  the  dauphin  in  Henry  \\ 
"  Ko,  with  Qo  moTO,  tbtn  if  we  heard  that 

Eogl&nd 
Were  busied  wiih  a  whiUan  morrice  dauacc." 


The  following  description  of  a  morris 

dance  occurs  in  **  Cobbe*s  Prophecies, 
his  Signes  and  Tokens,  hi^  Maurigalls, 
Quesiions  and  Answers,  1614/' 

It  w!L$  my  hap  nf  latc^  by  diaacci 
To  mepl  a  country  morris  daticTt 
WhfOj  chei-fest  of  tlietn  all,  tlie  foole 
Plaied  with  a  t»dk — ^ 
Whea  every  youogtr  abak't  bifi  bells— 
And  fine  tu&id  Marian r  "wtUi  her  amoiU, 
Shewed  how  a  rAneatl  plftid  the  mile  ' 
Bttt,  when  the  hobhy-horto  did  wthy, 
ThfQ  all  the  wcuchea  gave  a  tthy  : 
Btit  viben  ih«>y  ^an  to  shake  iheir  boxe» 
And  not  a  jcooftc  could  catch  a  fo%e. 
The  piper  tlien  put  up  hi*  ptp*^* 
Aad  all  the  woodcock*  look't  like  sntpca^l 

In   Cotgrave's  **  English   Treasury 
Wit  and  Eanguage^  1655,"  we  read, — 

Howr  ihey   become   the    tuorrU^    with  wh<i 

belli 
They  ring  all  in  to  Whiuou  atcs,  and  sweat 
Through  (vrenty  acarfs  and  napkinir  till  the 

hobby -horie 
Tirc^  and  the  maid  Marian^  resolr'd  to  jeU/t 
Bo  kept  for  spoon-meat. 


In  relating  particulars  concerning  mor- 
ris dancing,  reference  must  be  had  to  i 
circumiitantial  and  mirthful  tract,  printe 
in  1609,  emiiled  "  Old  Meg  of  Ueri 
ronpsMinK,   for  a  Mavd    Marian, 
Herejbrd  Ihtime    for  a  MouRis  DAtsccc; 
or^'wELVE  M  on  a  IS  Dai  nceps  in  Her€*\ 
fo^hire    of   twelve    ni.'M>R£D    yeah 
old/' 

To  proceed   orderly, — after   tJte    Ulle- 
pa^e  comes  the  following  dedication. -> 
**  To  that  r€mmntd  Ux-leach,  Old  Hali^ 
Tahorer  of  Ha-rford&hire^  and  to  his  mott 
invitifibie,    weuther-bfutCHf    NuTBfiowKi 
Tabf/h,    bvinfj^    alreadie    old    and   §ound^ 
ihn escort:  y tares    and  upumrd.— To    thee] 
(old    Hati)\  that    for   thy   Age   and   Ar 
mightest    Imue    cured    an  Oxe    that  wn 
eaten  at  Saint  Quintins,  that  for  thy  wac^ 
like  musicke  mii^htest  haue  strucke  un  i 
Bullen,  when  great  Drummer  wore  brokeal 
heades,   thy  little  continual!  Taber,  lia' 
beene  enough  to  haue  put  spirit  into  all|| 
the    Souldiers :    Now   Tweire-pipe    tha 
famous  Soutbren  Taberer  with  the  Co 
ley  an   windpi|>e,  who  for  whuling   hathil 
beene  famous  through  the  Globe  of  lh«i 
world,  did  neuer  g^m  sucb  renowne  andi 
credite  by  his  pipe  and  Taber,  as  ihoii| 
(old  Hall)  by  striking  up  to  these  twelue^ 
hundred  yeares  Aloris-dauncers:  Nor  art 
thou  alone  (sweet  Hali)  a  most  exqaiaile 
Taber-man,  but  an  excellent  Oxe*le«ch^ 
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and  canst  pleasure  thy  neighbours.  The 
people  of  Herefordshire  are  beholding 
to  tnee,  thou  giuest  the  men  light  hearts 
by  thy  Pype,  and  the  women  light  heeles 
by  thy  Taber:  O  wonderful  Pyper,  O 
admirable  Taber-man,  make  use  of  thy 
worth,  euen  af^er  death,  that  an  so  fa- 
BDOusly  worthy  in  thy  life,  both  for  thy 
age,  skill,  and  thy  vnbruized  Taber,  who 
these  threescore  yeares  has  kept — sound 
and  vncrackt — neither  lost  her  first  voyce, 
or  her  fashion:  once  for  the  Countryes 
pleasure  imitate  that  Bohemian  Ziscuj 
who  at  his  death  gaue  his  Souldiers  a 
strict  command,  to  flea  his  skin  off,  and 
couer  a  Drum  with  it,  that  alive  and 
dead,  he  might  sound  like  a  terror  in  the 
€ares  of  his  enemies:  so  thou,  sweete 
Hereford  Hall,  bequeath  in  thy  last  will 
thy  Velom-spotted  skin,  to  couer  Tabors  : 
at  the  sound  of  which  to  set  all  the  shires 
a  dauncing.'' 

After  this  merry  dedication,  the  account 
begins  thus  jocundly  : — "  The  courts  of 
kings  for  stately  measures:  the  city  for 
light  heels,  and  nimble  footing-:  the  coun- 
try for  shuffling  dances :  western  men 
for  gambols:  Middlesex  men  for  tricks 
aboue  ground :  Essex  men  for  the  hay : 
Lancashire  for  hornpipes :  Worcestershire 
for  bagpipes :  but  Herefordshire  for  a 
morris  dance,  puts  down,  not  only  all 
Kent,  but  very  near  (if  one  had  line  enough 
to  measure  it)  three  quarters  of  Christen- 
dom. Neuec  had  Saint  Sepulchres  a  truer 
ring  of  bells :  neuer  did  any  silk-weauer 
keep  brauer  time  with  the  knocke  of  the 
heel:  neuer  had  the  dauncing  horse  a'^better 
tread  of  the  toe :  neuer  could  Be'uerley 
lair  giue  money  to  a  more  sound  taborer, 
nor  euer  had  Uobin  Hood  a  more  deft 
Mayd-Marian/' 

Thus  much  for  tlie  honor  of  Hereford- 
shire. The  preceding  paragraphs  afford 
a  specimen  of  the  orthography,  and  the 
succeeding  extracts,  duly  abbreviated,  or 
with  the  spelling  modernized,  will  give  a 
fiiir  notion  of  this  remarkable  perform- 
ance : — ^*  Understand  therefore — that  in 
the  merriest  month  of  the  year,  which  last 
did  take  his  leave  of  us,  and  in  that  month, 
as  some  report,  lords  went  a  Maying, — 
the  spring  brought  forth,  just  about  that 
time,  a  number  of  knights,  esquires,  and 
gallants,  of  the  best  sort,  from  many 
parts  of  the  land,  to  meet  at  a  horse-race 
near  Hereford,  in  Herefordshire.  The 
horses  having,  for  that  year,  run  themselves 
well  nigh  ot  ouf  breath,  wagers  of  great 
sums,  according  to  the  fashion  of  such 


pastimes,  being  won  and  lost,  and  the 
sports  growing  to  the  end,  and  shutting 
up,  some  wit,  riper  than  the  rest,  fed  the 
stomachs  of  all  men,  then  and  there  pre- 
sent, with  desire  and  expectation  of  a 
more  fresh  and  lively  meeting  in  the  same 

?1ace,  to  be  performed  this  year  of  1609. 
*he  ceremonies  which  their  meeting  was 
to  stand  upon  were  these,  that  every  man 
should  engage  himself,  under  his  hand,  to 
bring,  this  present  year,  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, running  horses  for  the  race,  cocks 
of  the  game,  to  maintain  battles,  &c.,  with 
good  store  of  money,  to  fly  up  and  down  be- 
tween those  that  were  to  lay  wagers.  He 
that  first  gave  fire  to  this  sociable  motion, 
undertook  to  bring  a  hobby-horse  to  the 
race,  that  should  outrun  all  the  nags  which 
were  to  come  thither,  and  hold  out  in  a 
longer  race." 

When  the  time  arrived — ^**  Expectation 
did  within  few  days  make  Hereford  town 
show  like  the  best  peopled  city.  Inns 
were  lodgings  for  lords :  Baucis  and  Phi- 
lemon's house  (had  it  stood  there)  would 
have  been  taken  up  for  a  knight.  The 
streets  swarmed  with  people — staring  and 
joyfully  welcoming  wnole  bravies  of  gal- 
lants, who  came  bravely  flocking  on  horse- 
back, like  so  many  lusty  adventurers. 
Bath  made  her  waters  to  boil  up,  and 
swell  like  a  spring-tide,  with  the  overflow- 
ing of  her  own  tears,  to  see  her  dearest 
guests  leave  her  for  the  love  of  a  horse- 
race at  Hereford, — the  number  of  them 
being  at  least  two  or  three  hundred. 
Amongst  many  of  the  better  ranks,  these 
marched  with  the  foremost ; — lord  Her- 
bert, of  Ragland,  sir  Thomas  Somerset, 
Charles  Somerset,  count  Arundel's  two 
sons,  sir  Edward  Swift,  sir  Thomas  Milde- 
may,  sir  Robert  Yaxley,  sir  Robert  Carey, 
sir  John  Philpot,  sir  Ed.  Lewes,  sir 
Francis  Lacon,  sir  James  Scudamore,  sir 
Thomas  Cornwall,  sir  Robert  Boderharo, 
sir  Thomas  Russell,  sir  —  Bascarvile^  sir 
Thomas  Conisby,  sir  George  Chute. — 
These  were  but  a  small  handful  to  those 
rich  heaps  that  there  were  gathered  toge- 
ther. But  by  these,  that  had  the  honor  to 
be  the  leaders,  you  may  guess  what  num- 
bers were  the  followers." 

At  the  appointed  day  <' there  was  as 
much  talking,  and  as  much  preparation, 
for  the  hobby-horse  promised  the  last  year, 
as  about  dietting  the  fiiirest  gelding  this 
year  upon  whose  head  the  heaviest  wagers 
were  laid. — ^To  perform  a  race  of  greater 
length,  of  greater  labor,  and  yet  in  shorter 
time,  and  by   feeble,  unexercised,   and 
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unapt  creatures,  that  would  be  an  honor 
lo  him  that  undertook  it,  that  would  be  to 
Herefordsliire  a  glory,  albeit  il  might 
seem  an  impossibibiy. — Age  is  nobody, 
in  trials  of  the  body,  when  youth  is  in 
place ;  it  gives  the  other  the  bucklers  :  il 
stands  and  gives  aim,  and  h  content  to 
see  youth  act,  while  u^e  sits  but  as  a  spec- 
tator, because  the  one  d  jea  but  study  and 
play  over  the  parts ^  winch  the  other  hath 
disch argued  in  this  great  ami  troublesome 
theatre.  It  was  therefore  now  plotted  to 
lay  the  scene  in  age^j  to  have  the  old  co- 
inedy  presented,  fathers  to  be  the  actors, 
and  beardless  boys  the  spectators.  So- 
phocles, because  he  was  accused  of  irobe- 
cility  and  dotage,  should  rehearse  his 
lEdipus  Coloneus,  while  the  senate,  and 
his  own  wild-bram  sons,  stood  by,  iind 
were  the  audience  ;  and,  to  set  out  this 
scene  with  minh  as  well  as  with  wonder, 
the  state  of  the  whole  act  was  put  into  a 
morris- da  nee/' 

Now,  then,  to  set  forth  Ihese  performers 
and  their  show — as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
ihe  language  of  ibe  old  narrator— 

The  Mvnis  and  its  offtceri. 

Two  mttikiunM  were  appointed  to  strike 
up,  and  to  give  the  alarm:  the  one  of 
them  (Sifutrv  of  Hereford)  was  n  sr|uire 
bom,  and  all  hh  sons  scjuires  in  their 
cradles.  His  insirument,  a  treble  violin, 
upon  which  he  played  any  old  lesson  that 
could  be  called  for:  the  division  he  made 
on  the  strings  being  more  pleasing  than 
the  diapason.  'Mn  skill  he  out^hmes 
blind  IVloone,  of  London,  and  hath  out- 
played more  fiddlers  than  now  sr>eak  up 
and  dow]i  into  all  the  tavern*  there,  lliey 
may  all  call  him  their  father,  or,  if  you 
reckon  the  years  righily  which  are  scored 
upon  his  head,  the  musicians  ^ndsire, 
for  this  tuneable  squirt  is  lOB  years  old." 
Next  to  him  v^cni  old  Ilarrk  Rti/igCt  the 
laborer.  *^  Tliis  was  old  Hull  of  Here- 
ford ;  the  waits  of  three  metropolitan  cities 
make  not  more  music  than  he  can  with  bis 
pipe  and  labor,  if,  at  least,  his  head  be 
natd -braced  with  nappie  ate.  This  noble 
old  Hali,  seeing  that  Apollo  was  both  a 
fidler  and  a  quack-salver,  being  able  to 
cure  diseases,  as  well  as  to  harp  upon  one 
string)  would  needs  be  free  ot  two  com- 
panies as  well  (that  is  to  say),  the  sweet 
company  of  musicians,  and  that  other, 
which  deals  in  salves  smd  plasters ;  for 
he  both  beats  a  tabot  with  good  Judgment, 
and  (wttli  heller)  can  help  an  ox  if  he  find 
himself  ill  at  ease.    The  wood  of  this  old 


Hair$  labor  should  have  been  made  m 
pail  to  carry  water  in,  at  the  be^nning  of 
king  Edward  the  sixih's  reign  ;  but  Htdi, 
being   wise^   because  he   was  even  theiu 
reasonably  well  stricken  in  years,  saved  it; 
from  going  to  the  water,  and  converted  il, 
in  those  days,  to  a  labor.     So  that  hi»] 
tabor   bath    made   bachelors   and    la 
dance  round  about  the  May  pK)le  tbreescon 
summers,  one  after  another  in  order,  aiid)| 
is  yet  not  worm-eaten.     And  noble  H*tu 
himself   hath  stood  (like  an  oak)  in 
storms,   by   the   space  of  fourscore   and 
seventeen  winters,  and  is  not  yet  fallin 
to  the  ground." 

ir/rj/^trjf,— Tlie  maraJiaVs  of  the  ficU 
were  tour:  these  bad  no  great  stoir'  * 
to  dance  in  the  morris,  but  took  up 
them  the  oBice  of  whifflers.  1. 
mu$  Price  of  Clodacke,  a  subsidy  ma 
and  one  upon  whose  cheeks  age 
written  105  years.  2.  Thoma$  Andrm 
Begger  Weston,  3  subsidy  man  ;  for 
carried  upon  his  back  the  weighty  burde 
of  108  years,  and  went  away  with  then 
hghtly,  3.  It'il/wm  iu/ri7/7n/«ofBodenhail 
(his  name  is  in  the  king's  books  likewise)| 
and  unto  him  had  timealsogiven  the  use  i  ' 
lOB  years  :  and,  besides  the  blessingt  < 
so  many  years,  the  comfort  of  a  youn 
wife,  and,  by  that  wife,  a  child  of 
years  old,  4.  John  Sam/em  of  Wolfor* 
an  ironworker;  the  hardness  of  whic 
labor  carried  him  safely  over  the  high  hifl 
of  old  age,  where  she  bestowed  upon  hiq 
102  years. — ^These  four  nhifflert^  castin 
up  what  all  their  days  which  they  had  spen 
in  the  world  could  make,  found  that  the 
amounted  lo  423  years ;  so  that  if  the  i 
of  their  dancing  brolher-hood  had  con 
short  of  their  account,  and  could  not  (ever 
man)  make  up  one  hundred  years,  the 
offered  were  able  to  lend  them  three  «n4 
twenty  years ;  but  the  others  had  enoug 
of  their  own,  and  needed  not  to  bon 
of  any  man. 

See  how  the  morris-ddncert  bestir  ihfi 
legs.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  leap  up  behin 
their  heads  i\ml  starwl  before  you,  or  eJf 
get  npon  stalls,  for  I  hear  their  bells,  an 
behold,  here  they  come, — 

1.  Of  twelve  in  the   whole  leam»  ih 
foreman  was  James  Tomkim,  of  I^nge 
ren,  a   gentleman  by  birth,  neither  love 
of  fortune^  nor  hated  of  her ;  for  he  " 
never  so  poor  as  to  be  nitied,  nor  ever  so 
rich  as  lo  be  envied  ;  when  fourscore  ind^ 
eighteen  years  old  he   married  a  wife  o' 
two  and  fifty  years  old  ;  **  she  brought  hill 
a  child  that  is  now  eight  years  old  (Uvmg) 
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the  fblli'er  htmsclf  faavirifr  now  ibe  glass  of 
his  life  rwnnin^  to  fill  up  tl>e  fuil  Dumber 
'106  ycares.'* 

2.  After  him  comes,  tusiily  dancing, 
John  WiliU,  of  Dormington,  a  bone- 
setter,  his  dancmi^  ftt  to  his  weight  of 
ninety-sewn  years*  **  His  purpose  in 
beifig  one  of  ihe  jMorris  weis  botn  tiont^^t 
and  charitable ;  for  he  bestowed  his  person 
upon  them,  with  intent  to  he  ready  at 
hand  if  any  dislocation  should  be  wrought 
upon  any  joynt  m  hia  old  companions  by 
fetciiing  blly  tricks*-which  by  all  means 
possible  they  were  sworn  lo  avoid," 

3.  Room  for  little  Dick  Fhiitiptt  of 
Middleton — how  nimbly  he  shakes  his 
heels  I  Well  danced  old  heart  of  oak  ; 
mnd  yet)  as  Utile  as  he  seems,  his  courage 
is  as  btg  as  the  hobby-horses,  fcr  the  fruits 
of  his  youth,  g^ithcred  long  agon,  are  not 
yet  withered*  His  eldest  son  is  at  this 
present  four  score  years  of  apje,  and  his 
second  son  may  now  reckon  three  score  ; 
at  our  lady-'day  last  lie  made  up  the  years 
of  his  tife  just  102. 

4.  Now  falls  into  his  right  place  RjI- 
iam  Wniton,  of  Marden,  with  102  yeari 
it  his  lieels.     **  lie  was  an  old  Bsher  ;  and 

a  clean  man,  an  excellent  fowler/' 

5.  Here  slips  in  William  MoMCf  who, 
contrary  to  his  name,  had  no  moss  at  his 
heels.     He  bears  the  age  of  106. 

6.  Now  cast  your  eyes  upon  Tftonms 
^irtiiey,  of  Holmer,  an  honest  subsidy 
an,  dwelling  close  by  the  town.     **  He 

with  100  years  about  him,  where- 
ver he  goes,  if  the   church  yard  and 
Cnimp  take  him  not'' 

7-  But  how  like  you  John  Lace^  of 
ad  ley,  a  tailor,  and  an  excellent  name 
r  it?  "  In  his  youth  he  was  a  hosier — 
bom  before  the  dissension  between  cloth 
breeches  and  velvet  breeches,  \\e  carries 
fctir  score  and  seventeen  summers  about 
lim,  and  faine  would  borrow  three  years 
f  James  Tomkina  [the  fnrcraan]  to  make 
itm  an  hundred ;  and  James  may  veiy 
ell  spare  ihem,  and  yet  leave  lliree  to- 

'  the  interest,'' 
&.  But  what  say  you  to  John  Cartteu  ? 
You  let  him  passe  by  yo\i,  and  seem  as 
lelest  at  he,  a  man  of  four  score  and 
ixteen  al  Midsummer  next,  he  hath  been 
dweller  in  Homlacie  three  score  years 
id  two,  and  known  to  be  a  1aH  man,  till 
w  he  begins  lo  be  crooked,  but  for  a 
dy  and  a  beard  he  becomes  any  Morris 
Christendora." 

9.  At  iKe  heals  of  hi*ii  follows  his  fel- 
low  WiUifim    MaiOf  of  Kgellon,  an  old 


soldier,  and  now  a  lusty  laborer  and  a  tall 
man*  **  Forty  years  smce,  bein^  griev- 
ously wounded,  he  carried  his  liver  and 
his  lights  home  half  a  mile,  and  you  may 
still  put  your  finger  into  them  but  for  a 
ihin  skin  over  (hem ;  and  for  all  these  . 
storms  he  arrives  at  four  score  and  seven- 
teen, and  dances  merrily/* 

to.  But  look  you  who  comes—*'  John 
Jiuntf  the  Honnv-iionsF,  wanting  but 
three  of  an  hundred,  'twere  lime  for  him  to 
forget  himself,  and  sing  but  0,  nothing  hut 
O,  Ike  hobbi/-hms€  is  forgoUen  ;  tbe  Rlaid- 
marian^  following  him,  offers  to  lend  him 
seven  years  more,  but  if  he  would  take 
np  ten  in  lire  hundred  his  company  are 
able  to  lend  Uiem," 

IK  But  now  give  way  for  the  Maid 
Ma  n  [AX,  old  "  M(g  Goodnhiy  the  famous 
wench  of  Erd island,  of  whom  Master 
Weaver,  of  Burton,  that  was  four  score 
and  ten  years  old,  was  wont  to  say^  she 
was  twenty  years  older  than  he,  and  he 
died  ten  years  since.  This  old  Mtg  was 
at  Prince  Arthur*s  death,  at  Ludlow,  and 
had  her  part  in  the  dole',  she  wai  three 
score  years  (she  saith)  a  maid,  and  twenty 
years  otherwise,  that's  what  you  will,  and 
since  hadi  been  thought  fit  lo  be  a  Matd- 
marian— al  the  age  of  120* 

12.  Welcome  John  Mando — he  was 
bom  at  Cradly,  a  very  good  two  hand 
sword  man  J  of  the  age  of  100,,  on  black 
Monday  last,  and  serves  in  place  of  Mor- 
gan Deede^  who  climbs  to  that  age  within 
four  years^  here  present  dwelling  in  the 
town,  but,  be  has  a  great  desire  to  keep 
his  bed  and  be  spared. 

These  eighteen  persons,  the  ftdler^  the 
taborar,  the  four  whiffle rs,  and  the  twelve 
dancers  in  this  morris,  carried  aboul^tbem 
1837  years,  "And  for  a  good  wager  it 
were  easy  lo  find,  in  Herefordshire,,  four 
hundred  persons  more,  within  thiee  years 
over  or  under  an  hundred  years  ;  yet  the 
sliiru  is  no  way  four  and  twenty  miles 
over/' 

For  tlie  fashion  observed  amongst  the 
musicians,  and  the  habii  of  the]  dancers, 
take  a  view  of  both.  **  The  musicians 
and  the  twelve  dancers,  had  long  coats  of 
the  old  fashion,  high  sleeves  gathered  at 
the  elbows,  and  hanging  sleevta  behind  ; 
the  sUdl',  red  buffi n,  slriped  wiih  white, 
girdles  with  white,  stockings  white,  and 
red  ros«^  to  their  shoes  ;  the  one  six,  a 
while  jews  cap  with  a  jewel,  and  a  long 
red  feather  ;  the  other,  a  scarlet  jews  cap, 
with  ft  jewel  and  a  white  feailier ;  so  Ihe 
hobby -horse,  and  so  the  raaid-marian  was 
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attired  in  colours;  the  uiiiiBera  hod  long 
ataves,  while  and  red. — After  Ihe  dance 
vpas  ended,  diverge  courtiers  that  won 
wagers  al  the  r&ce,  tcK)k  those  colours  and 
wore  them  in  their  hat$." 

Th€  Speech  hffore  the  M<nn$, 

Ve  sfrvftDtt  (if  our  mighty  king, 
That  cnmG  from  cotitt  one  liuudfcd  mile 
To  tee  our  n«e,  mn4  ftport  tkis  sprliiig  ; 
Yo  u«  welcome,  that  ii  our  country  stile ,» 
And  mach  good  do  you,  we  are  itorry 
That  Herefafd  hath  no  b«tlcr  for  you. 

A  horse  I  a  cocki  lrain«cnt«,  a  bull, 
Priioero,  gleok,  hazard^  municbance  ; 
Theae  Bporta  through  time  axe  grown  to  dall, 
A»  good  to  see  a  Moni*  dance  ; 
Whiclh  tport  wa»  promised  in  je»t^ 
But  paid  ai  tmly  as  the  rest. 
A  race  (quotli  yciu)  bchald  a  race, 
Na  race  of  tiortea  bat  of  men. 
Met!  bora  not  ten  miles  from  thia  place^ 
Whcrse  course*  outran  hundred t  ten. 
A  thousand  years  on  ten  melius  hacks^ 
And  one  iupplies  what  other  lacks. 

Lenvo^. 
This  is  the  Lenvoy  (you  may  gather) 
OeatlemeB,  yeomriii,  groomst  and  pages* 
Lei*  pray,  Prince  Henrgf  nndi  hii  father 
May  outlive  all  theee  leti  men's  »ge«. 
And  he  that  mock*  ihk  application. 
Is  but  a  knave  pcuil  reformation* 

After  this  speech,  "old Hall  struck  up^ 
and  the  Morris -dancers  fell  to  footing, 
whilst  the  whifflers  in  their  office  made 
room  for  the  hobby-liorse." 

Tlie  narrative  coficludes«  by  inquiring 
— "  And  iiow  do  you  like  this  Morris* 
dance  of  Herefordshire  ?  Are  they  not 
bra^e  old  youths  ?  Have  they  not  the 
right  footing,  the  true  tread,,  comely  lift- 
ing up  one  leg,  and  actire  bestowing  of 
tlie  other.  Kemp's  mo  iris  to  Norwich* 
was  no  more  to  this  than  a  gaillaird,  on  a 
common  stage,  at  the  end  of  an  old  dead 
comedy^  is  to  a  coranto  danced  on  the 
ropes.  Here  is  a  dozen  of  younkeis,  that 
have  hearts  of  oak  at  four  score  years, 
backs  of  steel  at  four  score  and  ten,  ribs 
of  iron  at  a  hundred,  bodies  sound  as 
bells,  and  healthful  (according  to  the  11  us- 
aian  proverh)  as  an  ox>  when  they  are 
travelling  down  the  hill,  to  make  that 
120.  These  shewed  in  their  dancing,  and 
moving  up  and  down,  ai  if  Maw i borne 
hills,  in  the  very  depth  of  winter — all 
their  heads  covered  with  snow— <5hook 
and  danced  at  some  earthquake.  Shall  any 


*  Another  Mortia- dance  of  ancient  celebrity* 


man  lay  blame  nn  these  good  old  fathers,  d 
because  at  such  years  they  had  not  spenf  I 
all  their  wild  oats?  No,  we  comnAend^l 
(as  Tully  saith)  a  young  man,  that  smells  [ 
somewhat  of  the  old  signior,  and  can  but  I 
counterfeit  gravity  m  his  cheek.% ;  and  shall  I 
we  not  heave  up  with  praises  an  eld  roao^f 
that  at  108  yean  end,  can  rake  his  dead! 
embers  abroad  ^  and  show  some  coals  of  thtfl 
lusty  Jnvmtui  glowing  in  him  even  thenff 
Such  an  old  mid  cap  deserves  better  t<^| 
be  the  stuffing  of  a  chronicle,  than  Char* 
ing  Cross  does  for  loosing hb  rotten  head^l 
which  (through  age  being  %vind  shakenij 
fell  off,  and  was  trod  upon  in  contempt*! 
Were  old  Stowe  ahve,  her*  were  taboringl 
work  enough  for  his  pen  ;  but,  howsoever^| 
so  memorable  a  mouument  of  man  shall 
not  wither  in  oblivion,  if  the  sweet  A  prill  I 
showers,  which  drop  from  tlie  IVl useful 
water,  can  make  it  grow  up  and  flounsb.i 
^A  dishonor  were  it  to  poets  and  all  J 
pen-men,  if  acts  of  this  worth  should  not! 
encomtasiically  be  celebrated  and  re^] 
corded.— Oh!  if  all  the  people  in  thi 
kingdom  should  have  their  days  stretcbedJ 
out  to  the  length  of  these  men,  clerks  am§l 
sextons  might  go  and  hang  themselves  m\ 
the  bell  ropes;  they  would  have  col4J 
doings:  prodigal  heirs  might  beg,  tbeyj 
should  hardly  find  an  almanac  that  woulii 
tell  them  when  their  lands  should  come] 
to  their  hatids  by  the  death  of  their  fa- 1 
Ihersjor  they  themselves  would  have  white  ] 
beards  before  they  could  arrive  at  their  i 
full  age.  It  were  no  hoping  after  dead  men's 
shoes,  for  both  upper  leather  and  sole 
would  be  worn  out  to  nothing.  As  grentJ 
pity  it  were  (O  old  Mtirgaret,  or  rather  I 
new  M^(L  Marion)  that  all  men's  wive*  I 
(especially  those  that  like  duich-watchesj 
have  alarums  in  their  mouths)  should  last  [ 
so  long  as  thou  hast  done :  how  would 
the  world  be  plagued  ? — Alas  I  what  do  1 1 
see?  Hold  labor  erf  stand  Hobhy-horte  f  ] 
Morru-danccrs  lend  us  your  hands  I  j 
Behold  one  of  the  nimbi e^legged  old  J 
gallants  is  by  chance  fallen  down,  and  im\ 
either  so  heavy,  so  weary,  so  inactive  of 
himself,  or  else  five  of  his  fellows  are  of 
such  htile  strength,  thai  all  their  arms  are  < 
put  under  him,  as  levers,  to  lift  htm  up,  j 
yet  the  good  old  boys  cannot  set  him  oo  ] 
his  feet.  Lt;t  him  not  be  for  shame,  yoil^l 
that  have,  all  this  while,  seen  him  dance^  j 
and  thoygh  hebeahttle  out  of  his  part,  in  I 
the  very  last  act  of  all,  yet  hiss  at  no«  { 
thing— hut  rather — Summi  Jovis 
pUtudite.'^ 
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After  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  we  find 
like  liveliness,  in  like  old  age,  in  the 
same  county.  Mr.  Brand  states,  that 
a  few  years  ago,  a  May  game,  or  mor- 
ris dance,  was  performed  by  the  following 
eight  men,  in  Herefordshire,  whose  ages, 
computed  together,  amounted  to  800 
years:  J.  Corley,  aged  109;  Thomas 
Buckley,  106;  John  Snow,  101;  John 
Edey,  104;  George  Bailey,  106;  Joseph 
Medbury,  100;  John  Medbury,  95;  Jo- 
seph Pidgeon,  79. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  before  stated, 
that,  however  the  morris-dance  may  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  May-sports^  it  is 
only  au  interpolation  upon  those  gambols, 
and  is^  of  itself,  an  entirely  distinct  roer- 
riroenL  It  was  also  introduced  at  other 
festivals,  and  danced  separately,  as  may 
still  be  seen,  although  much  reduced^ 
and  deprived  of  its  chief  characters,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Parishes  had  their  established  morris- 
dancers,  and  sometimes  lent  the  dresses 
of  the  dancers  to  the  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes. In  a  rare  tract,  of  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  called,  <<  Plaine  Perce- 
vall  the  Peace-maker  of  England,''  men- 
tion is  made  of  **  a  stranger,  which,  seeing 
'a  quintessence  (beside  the  foole  and  the 
maid  Morian)  of  all  the  picked  youth, 
strained  out  of  a  whole  endship,  footing 
the  morris  about  a  may-pole,  and  he  not 
hearing  the  minstrelsie  for  the  fiddling, 
the  tune  for  the  sound,  nor  the  pipe  for 
the  noise  of  the  tabor,  bluntly  demaund- 
ed  if  they  were  not  all  beside  themselves, 
that  they  so  lipM  and  skip'd  without  an 
occasion.'' 


Mr.  Toilet,  in  his  account  of  the  mor- 
lis-dancers  upon  his  window,  describes  his 
maid  Marian,  as  queen  of  the  May,  having 
a  ffolden  crown  on  her  head,  and  in  her 
left  hand  a  red  pink,  as  an  emblem  of  sum- 
mer. Her  vesture  was  once  fashionable 
in  the  highest  degree.  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  was  mar- 
ried to  James,  king  of  Scotland,  with  the 
crown  upon  her  head,  and  her  hair  hanging 
down.  Betwixt  the  crown  and  the  hair 
was  a  very  rich  coif,  hanging  down  be- 
hind the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Thn 
simple  example  explains  the  dress  of 
this  maid  Marian's  head.  Her  coif  is 
purple,  her  surcoat  blue,  her  cuffs  white, 
the  skirts  of  her  robe  yellow,  the  sleeves 
of  a  carnation  color,  and  her  stomacher 


red,  with  a  yellow  lace  in  cross  bars.  In 
Shakspeare's  play  of  Henry  VIII.,  Anne 
Boleyn^  at  her  coronation^  is  **  in  her 
hair;"  or^  as  Holinshed  says,  her  hair 
hanged  down,  but  on  her  head  she  had  a 
coif,  with  a  circlet  about  it,  full  of  rich 
stones. 

After  the  Morris  degenerated  into  a 
niece  of  coarse  buffoonery,  and  Maid 
Marian  was  personated  by  a  clown,  th*s 
once  elegant  Queen  of  Alay  obtained  the 
name  of  <<  Malkin.''  Bishop  Percy  and 
Mr.  Steevens  agree  in  making  Maid  Ma- 
rian the  mistress  of  Robin  Hood.  "  It 
appears  from  the  old  play  of  *  The  Down- 
fall of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon/ 
1601,''  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "  that  Maid 
Marian  was  originally  a  name  assumed 
by  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Robert  LoiM 
Fitzwalter,  while  Robin  Hood  remained 
in  a  state  of  outlawry : — 
Next  'tis  agreed  (if  thereto  shee  agree) 
That  faire    Matilda   henceforth  change  her 

name  : 
And»  while  it  is  the  chance  of  Robin  Hoode 
To  live  in  Shcrewodde  a  poor  outlaw's  life. 
She  by  Maide  Marian's  name  be  only  call'd. 

Jfai,    I  am  contented  :    reade  on,  Litde 
John : 
Henceforth  let  me  be  nam'd  Maid€  Matian.*' 

This  lady  was  poisoned  by  Kin^  John 
at  Dunmow  Priory,  after  he  had  made 
several  fruitless  attempts  on  her  chastity. 
Drayton  has  written  her  legend." 

In  Shakerley  Marmion*8  "  Antiquary," 
act  4,  is  the  following  passage :  *'  A  merry 
world  the  while,  my  boy  and  I,  next  Mid- 
sommer  Ale,  i  may  sen'e  for  a  ibol,  and 
he  for  Maid  Marrian."  Shakspeare,  Hen . 
IV.  Part  1.  A.  iii.  sc.  3,  speaks  of  Maid 
Marian  in  her  degraded  state.  It  appears 
by  an  extract  in  Lysons*s  Environs  of 
London,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
at  Kingston-upon-Tliames,  the  character 
was  performed  by  a  woman  who  received 
a  shilling  each  year  for  her  trouble. 

But  Mr.  Douce  considers  this  story  a^ 
a  dramatic  fiction  :  He  says,  «  None  of 
the  materials  that  constitute  the  more 
authentic  history  of  Robin  Hood  prove 
the  existence  of  such  a  character  in  the 
shape  of  his  mistress.  There  is  a  pretty 
French  pastoral  drama  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  entitled  Le  Jeu  du  herger 
et  de  la  bergere,  in  which  the  principal 
characters  are  Robin  and  MtEirion,  a  shep- 
herd and  shepherdess.  Tlie  great  inter- 
course between  the  countries  might  have 
been  the  means  of  importing  this  name 
amidst  an  infinite  variety  of  other  matters ; 


I 


and  there  is^  indeed^  no  olKer  mode  of 
accounlmg  for  the  iniroduciiOTi  of  a  name 
whidi  never  occurs  in  tbt:  page  of  Eng- 
lish History.  The  story  of  Itobin  Hood 
was,  at  a  very  early  period,  of  a  dramatic 
cast;  and  it  was  perfectly  n&tural  (hat  a 
principal  character  should  be  transferred 
from  one  drama  to  another.  It  mi^ht  be 
thought,  likewise,  that  the  Engliiih  Robin 
deserved  ,his  Marian  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  circumstance  of  the  French  Marian 
being  acted  by  a  boy  contributes  lo  sup- 
port the  above  opinion  ;  the  part  of  the 
English  character  having  been  personated, 
though  not  always^  in  like  manner,'^ 

Mr.  ToUct  d«scribes  a  character  upon 
his  window  as  in  the  full  clerical  tonsure. 
With  a  chaplet  of  white  and  red  beads  in 
his  right  nand ;  and,  expre^aive  of  his 
profewed  humility,  his  eyes  are  cast  upon 
the  ground.  lll&  corded  girdle  and  his 
russet  habit  denote  him  to  be  one  of  tlie 


Franciscan   order,   or  one  of  the   Grey 
Fnar^.     Ilia  stockings  are  red,  his  red  , 
girdle  is  ornamented  with  a  golden  twist,  | 
and  with  a  golden  lasseL     At  his  girdle  i 
hangs   a  wallet  for  the  reception  of  pro-  j 
vision,  the  onl^  revenue  of  the  mendicant  j 
orders  of  religtous,  who  were  named  Wal*  ' 
leteers,  or  Budget-bearers.     Mr.  Sieeveni 
supposes  this  Morris  Friar  desii^ed   for 
Friar  Tuck,  chaplain  to  Uobin  Hood,  84  1 
King  of  May,     M  r.  Douce  says  :  **  Ther«  I 
is  no  very  ancient  mention  of  this  person,  f 
whose  history  is  very  uncertain.     Drayton 
has  thus  recorded  him,  among  other  com- 
panions of  Robin  Hood  :— 
Of  Tack^  the  merry   FdaT*  whkh  anaay  a 

fcnnon  inadi] 
In  praise  of  Robin   Hood^  hit  outlaws  mi4 

their  U-adc.     Polyolb.  Song  xxvi. 
He  is  known  to  have  formed  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  May  Games  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI II.,  and  had  been  pro- 
bably miroduced   into   them  at  a  m\]xh 
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"earlier  period.     From  the  occurreTice  of 

lh]»  name  on  other  occasions,  there  is 

good  reason  for  supposing  that  il  was  a 

►  son  of  generic  appellation   for  any  friar, 

1  and  that  it  originated  from  the  dress  of 

I  the  order,  which  was  iucked  or  folded  at 

I  the  waist  by  means  of  a  cord  or  girdle. 

I  Thus  Chaucer,  in    his    Prologue  to  the 

Canterbury  Tales,  says  of  the  Reve  : — 

Tucked  be  wu^  ai  is  a  frerc  mboute  : 
and  he  describes  one  of  the  friars  in  the 
SoTnpnoiir*s  Tale  :^ 

Wilh  acrippc  and  tipped  itAfF,  plucked  hio. 
This  friar  maintained  his  situation  in 
the  Morris  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^ 
beiDfr  thus   mentioned  in  Warner's  Al- 
bion's England  :^^ 
Tho'  Robin  Ho&d,  Ikll  John,  frier   Tucke, 

nnd  Marian,  dcflly  piny  : 
but  is  not  heard  of  aflerwarda.  In  Ben 
Jonson's  Masque  of  Gipsies,  the  clown 
takes  notice  of  bis  omission  in  the  dance.*' 
The  friars  coat,  as  appears  from  the 
parish  accounts  of  Kingston-upon -Thames 
was  generaUy  of  russet.  In  an  ancient 
drama T  called  the  pky  of  Robin  llood^ 
very  proper  lo  be  played  in  May  game  a, 
a  friar,  whose  name  is  Tuck,  is  one  of  the 
principal  characters,  lie  comes  to  the 
forest  in  search  of  Eobin  Hood,  with  an 
intention  to  hght  him,  but  consents  to 
become  chaplain  to  his  lady. 

The  Fool  of  the  Morris  Dance,  in  Mr. 
Toilet's  window,  (on  the  opposite  page) 
lie  speaks  of  as  the  coutitcrfeit  fool, 
that  was  kept  in  the  royal  palace,  and  in 
all  great  house?,  to  make  sport  for  the 
family.  Mr.  Toilet's  fool  appears  with 
all  the  badges  of  that  office ;  the  bauble 
in  his  hand  and  a  coxcomb  hood,  with 
assts  ears,  on  his  head.  The  top  of  the 
hood  rises  into  the  form  of  a  cock's  neck 
and  head,  with  a  bell  At  the  latter.  Min- 
shew's  Dictionary,  1627,  under  the  word 
cock's  comb,  observes,  tliaf^  natural  idiots 
and  fools  have  [accustomed]  and  still  do 
accustome  themselves  to  wcare  in  their 
capites  cocke's  feathers,  or  a  hat  with  the 
necke  and  head  of  a  cocke  on  the  top, 
and  a  bell  thereon,"  The  hood  of  Mr. 
Toilet's  fool  is  blue,  guarded  or  edgeti 
with  yellow  at  its  scalloped  bottom ;  the 
doublet  red,  striped  across,  or  rayed  with 
a  deeper  red,  and  edged  with  yellow;  the 
girdle  yellow ;  the  left-side  hose  yellow, 
witli  a  red  shoe ;  and  the  right  aide  hose 
blue,  soled  with  red  leather. 


Scarlt^t,  Stokesley,  and  Little  John  ^M 
appear  to  have  been  Robin  Hood  s  com-  ^M 
pan  ions,  from  the  following  old  ballad  :—       ^ 

I  have  heard  talk  of  Kobin  Hood^ 

Derryi  Dcrry,  Berry  down, 
Acd  of  braye  LitfU  J&hnt 
Of  Friar  Tuck  and  WiU  ScarUi, 
Stokedey  and  Maid  Murian, 

Mey  down,  &c« 

In  the  parish  accounts  of  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  is  an  entry  "for  Liiile  John's 
cote."  Mr.  Douce  says.  Little  John  "  is 
first  mentioned,  together  with  Robin 
Hood,  by  Fordun  the  Scottish  Historian, 
who  wrote  in  die  fourteenth  century,  and 
who  speaks  of  the  celebration  of  the  story 
of  these  persons  in  the  theatrical  per- 
formances of  his  time,  and  of  the  minstrels' 
songs  relating  to  them,  which  he  says  the 
common  people  preferrerJ  to  all  other 
romances.* 


The  Taborer  of  the  Morris  Dance  in  Mr. 

ToUet^s  window  Is  represented  opposite, 
iu  the  pane  next  to  the   fool.     To   jirove 
this  figure  to  be  Tom  the  Piper.  I\Ir.  Toi- 
let cites  Mr.  Sle€vens*s  quotation  of  these 
lines  from  Drayton's  third  eclogue  i-^ 
Myself  above  Tom  Piiitr  to  advance* 
Who  to  bestirs  him  in  the  Mojri*  Dance 
For  penny  wage.  - 

He  adds,  that  his  tabor,  tabor-stick, 
and  pipe,  attest  his  profession  ;  the  feather 
in  his  cap,  his  sworo,  &c.,  may  denote  him 
to  be  a  squire-minstrel,  or  a  minslrel  of 
the  superior  order.  Chauceraays,  "Min- 
strels used  a  red  hat,"  and  in  the  window 
Tom  Pipers  bonnet  is  red,  faced,  or 
turned  up  with  yellow,  something  like 
red  muHetees  at  his  wrists,  over  his 
doublet  h  a  red  garment,  like  a  short 
cloak  with  arm-holes,  and  with  a  yellow 
cape,  his  hose  red,  and  garnished  across 
and  perpendicularly  on  the  thighs,  with  a 
narrow  yellow  lace  :  his  shoes  are  brown. 

The  Hobby-horse,  Mr.  Toilet  is  induced 
to  ihink^  is  the  king  of  the  May,  as  figured 
in  his  window,  from  the  crimson  foot- 
cloth  fretted  with  gold,  the  golden  bit,  the 
purple  bridle,  with  a  golden  tassel,  and 
studded  with  gold,  the  man's  purple 
mantle  w^ith  a  golden  border,  which  is 
latticed  with  purple,  his  golden  crown, 
purple  cap,  with  a  red  feather  and  with  a 
golden  knop.  "  Our  Hobby,''  he  adds, 
"is  a  spirited  horse  of  paste-board,  in 
which  the  master  dances  and  displays 
tricks  of  legerdemain,  such  as  the  thread- 
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ing  of  the  needle,  the  mimicking  of  ihe 
wliigli-liie,  and  the  daggers  in  the  nose, 
fiic.,  as  Ben  Jonson,  edit  1756,  vol.  i.  p. 
ITU  acquaints  u%  and  thereby  explains 
ihe  swords  in  the  man^i*  cheeks.  What 
is  stuck  in  the  horde's  monlh  I  apprehend 
to  be  a  ladle,  ornamenied  with  a  ribbon^ 
Its  use  was  lo  receive  the  spectators*  pecu- 
niary donations.— The  colour  of  the 
hobby  horse  is  a  reddish  %vlnte,  like  the 
beautiful  blossom  of  the  peach-iree.  The 
man*s  coat,  or  doublet,  is  the  only  one 
upon  the  window  thai  has  buttons  upon 
it,  and  I  be  right  side  of  it  is  yellow,  and 
the  left  red/' 

Mr,  Douce  saysj  "  Whoever  happens  lo 
recollect  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Baye^i's 
troopSj  in  *  the  Rehearsal/are  exhibited  on 
the  stage,  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  no- 
tion of  a  morris  hobby  horse*  Additional 
remains  of  the  Pyrrhic,  or  sword-dunce, 
are  preserved  in  ihe  daggers  stuck  in  ihe 
man's  cheeks,  which  constituted  one  of 
the  hocu^'pocus  or  legerdemain  tricks 
practised  by  ihis  character,  among  which 
were  the  threading  of  a  needle,  and  the 
transferring  of  an  e^'c:  from  one  hand  to 
the  other,  called  by  Ben  Jonson  the  tra- 
vels of  the  egg.  To  ihe  horse's  mouth 
was  suspended  a  ladle,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  monuy  from  the  speciators.  In 
later  times  the  fiwl  appears  to  have  per- 
formed this  office,  as  may  he  collected 
from  Nashe's  play  of  *  Summer's  last 
Will  and  Testament,'  where  this  slagp- 
direction  occurs:  '  V'er  jjoes  in  and 
fetchelh  out  the  Hobby- Morse  and  the 
Morrice  Daunce^  who  daunce  aboul.* 
Ver  ihen  says  : — *  About,  about,  lively^ 
put  your  horse  to  it,  reyne  him  harder, 
jerke  him  with  your  wand,  sit  fast,  sit  (iL^\ 
man  ;  lumtt.,  hold  up  i/tmr  ladte  thert.^ 
Will  Summers  is  made  lo  say,  *  You 
friend  with  tlte  Hobby  Horse,  goe  not  too 
fast,  for  fear  of  wearing  out  my  lord*s  tyle 
stones  with  your  hob-nayles**  After- 
wards there  enter  three  clo\>  ns  and  three 
maids,  who  dance  tlie  morris,  and  at  the 
same  lime  sing  the  following  song  ; — 

Trip  and  fo«»  lirare  and  hoc. 

Up  aad  down(>,  to  and  frv. 

From  th<?  towncj  to  the  gTOv«» 

Two  Mid  two,  let  uft  rov*. 

A  Mayitig,  a  jdaying  V 

Love  hftih  no  guitmEyiug  : 

So  merrily  tnp  md  goc" 
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Lord  Orford,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Eng- 
lish Engravers,  under  the  article  of  Peter 
Stent,  describes  two   paintiiigs  at  Lord 


Filzwilliam's,  on  Richmond  Greeo,  ^fbich 
came  out  of  the  old  neighbouring  palace* 
They  were  executed  by  Vinckenboom, 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  L, 
and  exhibit  views  of  the  above  palace ; 
in  oni'  of  these  pictures  a  Morris  Dance 
is  introduced,  consisting  of  i^even  figures, 
tu2.  afool  a  Hobby-horse^  a  piper,  a  Maid 
Marian,  and  three  other  dancers,  the  refl 
of  the  fi^^ures  being  spectators.  Of  these, 
the  Eiist  four  and  one  of  the  dancers^,  Mr. 
Douce  reduced  in  a  plate  from  a  tracing 
by  the  late  Capt.  Grose.  Mr,  Douce  says, 
"  The  fool  has  an  inflated  bladder,  or  eeU 
akin,  with  a  ladle  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
with  this  he  is  collecting  money.  The 
piper  is  pretty  much  in  his  origioal  iftate; 
but  the  hobby-horse  wants  the  legerde- 
main apparatus,  and  Maid  Marian  is  not 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  her  person. 
A  short  lime  before  the  Revolution  in 
France,  the  May  games  and  Morris 
Dance  were  celebrated  in  many  parts  of 
that  country,  accompanied  by  a  tool  and 
a  H  oh  if  I/' home.  The  latter  was  termed 
tin  chtvaict  ;  and,  if  the  authority  of  Min- 
shew  be  not  questionable,  the  Spaniards 
had  the  same  character  under  tne  name 
of  tara*ca**  • 

There  are  other  representations  of  figures 
in  tJie  Morris  dance  on  Mr,  Toilet's  win- 
dow, but  they  seem  to  have  no  other 
specific  character  than  that  of  dancers. 


I 


In  a  paper  "  On  the  poetical  works  of 
George  Wither/'  who  endured  much  suf- 
fering for  publi<ihing  his  honest  thoughts 
under  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  the 
monarchy,  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  saya,^ 
**  Whether  encaged,  or  roaming  at  liberty, 
Wiiher  never  seems  lo  have  abated  a  jot  * 
of  that  free  spirit  which  sets  its  mark 
upon  his  writings.  He  is  for  ever  antici- 
pating persecution  and  martyrdom;  fin* 
geringy  as  it  were,  the  flames,  to  try  bow 
he  can  bear  them. — ^Tlie  prison  notes  of 
Wiiher  are  finer  than  the  wood  notes  of 
most  of  his  poetical  breihren/^f  In  con- 
finement, and  at  an  advanced  age,  lie  ex- 
pressed his  cares  and  consolations  in  tht 
following  poem: — 

Tnc  Coj«ii:jiTtD  Maw's  Moricc* 
False  world,  thy  mnlice  I  cspie 

With  what  tljou  hii*l  designed  ; 
ktkd  thcrcia  with  thee  to  cctmply. 

Who  likewise  are  corobineil : 
Biitf  do  thy  worst ,  I  lh«fl  dc^e. 
Thy  miichjeft  »re  confined* 
^^^  *  Braml. 

\  Works  of  Chirles  Lu&b,  1B18,  iL  1*29. 
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Prom  me,  thoa  my  estate  bast  torn. 
By  cheatings  me  beguiled  : 

Me  thou  hast  also  made  thy  scorn  j 
With  troubles  me  turmoilcd  : 

But  to  an  heritage  Vm  born. 
That  never  can  be  spoiled. 

80  wise  I  am  not,  to  be  mad. 

Though  great  are  my  oppressions  ; 

Nor  so  much  fool  as  to  be  sad. 
Though  robb'd  of  my  possessions : 

For,  cures  for  all  sores  may  be  had. 
And  grace  for  all  .transgressions. 

These  words  in  youth  my  motto  were, 
And  mine  in  age  I'll  make  them, — 

I  neither  have,  nor  want,  nor  care  ; 
When  also  first  I  spake  them, 

I  thought  things  would  be  as  they  are. 
And  meekly  therefore  take  them. 

.  The  riches  I  possess  this  day 
Are  no  such  goods  of  fortune 

As  kings  can  give  or  take  away. 
Or  tyrants  make  uncertain  : 

For  hid  within  myself  are  they 
Behinde  an  unseen  curtain. 

Of  my  degree,  but  few  or  none 
Were  dayly  so  frequented  j 

But  now  I'm  left  of  every  one. 
And  therewith  well  contented  : 

For,  when  1  am  with  God  alone. 
Much  folly  is  prevented. 

Then,  why  should  I  give  way  to  grief  ? 

Come,  strike  up  pipe  and  tabor ; 
He  that  aficcteth  God  in  chief. 

And  as  himself  his  neighbour. 
May  still  enjoy  a  happy  life. 

Although  he  lives  by  labor. 

Not  me  alone  have  they  made  poor. 
By  whom  I  have  been  cheated  ; 

Bnt  very  many  thousands  more 
Are  of  their  hopes  defeated  ; 

Who  little  dreamed  heretofore 
Of  being  so  ill  treated. 

Then,  if  my  courage  should  be  less 
Than  theirs  who  never  prized 

The  resolutions  I  profess 
(And  almost  idolized), 

I  well  deserv'd  in  my  distress 
To  be  of  all  despised. 

Our  sad  complaints,  our  sighs  and  tears. 
Make  meat  nor  clothing  cheaper  : 

Vain  are  our  earthly  hopes  and  fears. 
This  life  is  but  a  vapor ; 

And  therefore,  in  despight  of  cares, 
111  sing,  and  dance,  and  caper. 

Thongh  food  nor  raiment  left  me  were, 
I  would  of  wants  be  dreadlcss  ; 

For  then  I  quickly  should  be  there 
Where  bread  and  cloth  are  needless : 

And  in  those  blessings  have  my  share. 
Whereof  most  men  are  heedless. 


>   I  then  should  that  attain  nhto 
For  which  I  now  endeavour  ; 

From  my  false  lovers  thither  go. 
Where  friendship  faileth  never  t 

And,  through  a  few  short  pangs  ^  woe, 
To  joys  that  last  for  ever. 

For  service  done,  and  love  pxprest, 
(Though  very  few  regard  it) 

My  country  owes  me  bread,  at  least  ,• 
But  if  i  be  debarred  it. 

Good  conscience  is  a  dayly  feast. 
And  sorrow  never  marr  d  it. 

My  grand  oppressors  had  a  thought. 

When  riches  they  bereaved. 
That  then,  my  mine  had  been  wrought ; 

But,  they  are  quite  deceived  : 
For  them  the  devil  much  mis- taught 

When  that  weak  snare  they  weaved. 

If  in  those  courses  I  had  gone 

Wherein  they  are  employed. 
Till  such  achievements  had  been  won 

As  are  by  them  enjoyed. 
They  might  have  wager'd  ten  to  one 

1  should  have  been  destroyed. 

But  proofs  have  now  confirmed  me 
How  much  our  vice  oflfendeth. 

And  what  small  helps  our  virtues  be 
To  that  which  God  intcndcth. 

Till  he  himself  shall  make  us  free. 
And  our  defects  amendeth. 

Not  one  is  from  corruption  clear  ; 

Men  are  depraved  wholly. 
Mere  cruelties  their  mercies  are. 

Their  wisdom  is  but  folly  ; 
And,  when  most  righteous  they  appear. 

Then  are  they  most  unholy. 

There  is  no  trust  in  temp*ral  things. 

For  they  are  all  unsteady  : 
That  no  assurance  from  them  springs. 

Too  well  I  find  already  ; 
And  that  ev'n  parliaments  and  kings 

Are  frail,  or  false,  or  giddy. 

All  stands  upon  a  tottVing  wheel. 

Which  never  fixt  abideth  ; 
Both  commonweals  and  kingdoms  reel : 

He  that  in  them  confideth, 
(Or  trusts  their  faith)  shall  mischiefs  feel. 

With  which  soever  he  sideth. 

This  wit  I  long  ago  was  Uught, 
But  then  I  would  not  heed  it : 

Experience  must  by  fools  be  bought. 
Else  they'll  not  think  they  need  it. 

By  this  means  was  my  ruin  wrought ; 
Yet  they  are  knaves  who  did  it. 

Wlien  to  the  ground  deprest  I  was. 
Our  mushrooms  and  our  bubbles. 

Whom  neither  truth,  nor  wit,  nor  grace. 
But  wealth  and  pride  ennobles. 

As  cruel  were  as  they  are  base. 
And  jeer'd  me.  in  my  tiooblcs. 
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And  when  their  It  ale  iliet«  had  mad«  known  ^ 

New  miichicfa  it  begat  mc  ; 
For  cv*ry  rmftcal  durty  clown 

Prcniiracd  to  am  ate  dig  j 
And  all  the  curs  about  the  town 

GriiiiL*d,  saarrdp  and  barked  at  me* 

Since,  therefore,  'li*  not  in  my  power, 
(Though  oft  I  fore-diftccm  thcra) 

To  ahun  the  world V  deipighli  one  lioiir^ 
Thui  into  mirth  I'll  turn  them  ;, 

And  neither  grieve,  nor  pout»  v.ot  lowt«^ 
Hut  laugh,  and  aiag,  and  scorn  them. 

This  fit  J  at  seventy  yeans  and  two, 

And  ihui  to  spend  my  hourSt 
The  wo  rid  ^8  contempt  inclines  mo  to, 

Whilit  ahe  my  itate  dcvourt  j 
If  thit  be  all  that  she  can  do^ 

A  fig  for  all  her  powers. 

Yet  I  and  sbec,  may  well  agree, 
Though  we  have  much  contended  ; 

tlpon  ai  e<)ua\  terms  are  wo 
As  mijit  who  have  offended  : 

For,  I  sleight  her,  and  she  sleighta  me. 
And  there's  my  quarel  ended. 

Thia  onty  doih  roy  mirth  allayj, 

I  am  to  Bom,c  engaged. 
Who  sigh  and  weep,  and  luffer  may, 

WlhiEst  thus  I  sing  incaged  : 
Bui  IVb  a  God,  and  so  have  they, 

By  whom  that  careV  asswaged. 

And  ho  that  givea  u*  in  tlaesc  days 
IV ew  lords,  may  give  ui  new  lawi ; 

So  tlmt  our  present  puppetplayi, 

Our  whimsies,  braulft,,  and  gew-gaws. 

May  turned  ho  to  ftongs  of  praise. 
And  hi>ly  hall eluj aim. 


had  upon  the  tyre  of  her  bead  ten  rubiee^ 
twelve  diamonds,  and  twenty-nine  gar- 
nisKing  peark. 

By  a  special  warrant  of  Cbarle5  I. 
dated  at  Hampton  Cour«,  Dec  7,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  1625,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gold  plate  and  jewels  of  great 
value,  which  had  **  long  continued,  as  it 
were,  in  a  continual  descent  with  the 
crown  of  England/'  were  transferred  lo 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  Ambassadors  Exlraordmary 
to  the  United  Provinces,  who  were  thereby 
auLhorised  to  transport  and  dispose  of 
them  **  beyond  the  seas,"  in  such  mamter 
as  the  king  had  previously  directed  tl»ese 
noblemen  in  private.  Tine  splendid  gold 
salt  called  the  Morris  Dance,  above  de~ 
scribed,  jewelled  witli  nine  great  saphireSi 
BIX  great  pearls,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  small  pearb,  ninety-nine  rubies,  and 
fifty-one  diamonds,  and  weighing  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  ounces  and  a  half, 
and  half  a  quarter,  was  thus  disposed  of 
among  the  other  precious  heir-looms  of 
the  crown,  specified  in  the  king's  w\r- 
nint,* 
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A  Monitis  Da^ce  in  JewxLMiRy. 

At  the  accession  of  Charles  L,  there 
belonged  to  the  crown  **  One  Satte  of 
goulde  called  the  Morrh  Dtiunce.**  Its 
fdot  was  garnished  with  six  great  saphires 
fifteen  diamoo<is,  thiriy-seven  rubies,  and 
forty-two  imall  pearls;  upon  tlie  bor- 
der,  about  the  shank,  twelve  diamonds, 
eighteen  rubies,  and  fifty- two  pearls  ;  and 
standing  about  that,  were  Jim  Morris 
dtiimctrs  amlTuifcrtTy  having  amongst  them 
thirteen  small  garni  si  ling  pearls  and  one 
ruby.  T/te  Ladjf  holding  the  salt  had 
upon  her  garment,  from  her  foot  to  her 
face,  fifteen  pearls,  and  eighteen  rubies; 
upon  the  foot  of  the  same  salt  were  four 
coarse  rubies  and  four  coarse  tliiinwnds  ; 
upon  the  border,  about  the  mi^ldle  of 
the  salt,  were  four  coarse  diamonds,  seven 
rubies,  and  eight  pearls;  and  upon  the 
top  of  the  said  sail,  four  diamonds,  four 
rubies,  and  three  great  pearls ;  [the  iitdy'\ 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

Think  Not  of  Me. 

Wbitteh  for  a  Lai3y*s  Ausum. 
[Unpuhlbbed.] 
**  Go  to  the  courts  of  the  noble  and  gay  -, 
Bear  heauty'i  palm  from  the  fairest  away  ; 
Shine  thou  the  brightest  la  lighted  hall^ 
-=-The  cynosure  of  the  festival  ; — 
Go  I — hut  wherever  thy  winderitigi  be. 
Ne'er  dim  thy  gladneu  by  thiukiug  of  m«  ! 

"^^  Why  shculd  remembrance  thy  yotmg 


Does  the  cloud  on  the  streamlet  for  aver  re- 
main ? 

Fadetb  it  not  at  the  sun's  early  glow. 

And  the  tide  in  its  parity  lovelier  flow  ? 

— Let  all  thoughts  of  me  be  as  fading  aad 
fleet; 

Think  not  of  me  in  thy  ba,ppi&e9s«  sweet ! 

"  Oh,  fare-ye-wcll !— Thcrt?**  a  shade  oa  my 

heart  !" 
The  steed  is  tmpalient — its  tord  roust  dcpatt, 
Yrt,  ere  home  smiles  the  tast  time  to  hia  viav. 
He  lumj  with  a  sigh  to  another  adieu — , 
— '*  lie  thy  boaom^  at  now,  cTerspolltM  aaJ 

free. 
And  ne'er  in  its  fondncia  b«  on«  tluMghl  oi 

mc!" 

W.  B.  D.  D.  TLRKaotx- 
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July    IB,    1735,    diecl^    aged    ninety, 

lichard  Shoredicbe,  esq.,  who  had  been 

"upwards  of  lifly  years  in  die  com  mission 

of  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  aiTd  several 

,  times   colonel  of  the  county  foot  nuliiia. 

H^tie  was  the  last  survivini^  juryman  of  those 

^firho  served  on  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops 

committed  to  the  tower  liy  king.lamea  iL, 

and,  being  the  junior  juryman,  weis  ihe  first 

»^at  declared  ihem  '*  nnt  guiUy."  Seven 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  but,  by  the 
strength  and  honesty  of  his  arguments,  he 
brought  them  over  to  his  own  sentiments ; 
and,  by  this  ftrmness  in  tliecau^e  of  justice 
am!  liberty,  may  be  said  to  have  fixed  tlie 
basis  of  the  constituiion.* 


denomination  of  the  bishop  of  Tlictford, 
which  is  illegal,  and  not  aerordin^  to  the 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  which  has 
no  such  bishop,"  Continuing  to  dispute 
with  the  court,  it  caused  the  hangman  to 
tear  off  bis  gown  as  he  stood  at  the  bar. 
The  public  whipping  was  not  in  flic  led  ; 
his  term  of  imprisonment  wus  shortened 
by  his  deatli. 


I 


4 
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July  18,     Sun  rises     .     •     , 
—  sets       .     .     . 

Garden  persicary  Bowers. 

Tiger  lily  flowers,  and  is  often  in  full 
flower  by  this  time. 

The    corn-field i    now   assume    a    fine 
brown  color. 


19  July,  17^0,  died,  in  Newgate,  Law- 
fence  Howell.  lie  was  a  non-juring 
I  clergyman,  and  had  resided  in  Bull-head 
y  court,  Je win-street,  London,  where  he 
I  If  role  a  pamphlet,  of  which  a  diousand 
kcopies  were  printed,  and  found  in  his 
I  liouse.  It  denounced  George  I.  as  a 
ftisurper;  and  condemned  all  that  had 
f  been  done  in  the  chiirch,  subsequent  to 
rarclibishop  Sancroft's  deprivation,  as  ille- 
I  gal  and  uncanonical  Tor  this  offence  he 
I  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  aod»  being 
[  convicted,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
I  of  £500  to  the  king  ;  to  remain  in  prison 
lor  three  years ;  to  find  four  sureties  of 
i£500  each,  besides  his  own  surety  in 
kjClOOO,  for  his  good  behaviour  during  life; 
F  to  be  twice  whipped  ;  and  to  be  degraded, 
|«nd  stripped  of  his  gown  by  the  hands 
r  of  the  public  executioner.  lie  heard  this 
\  severe  and  cmel  sentence  undismayed, 
land  indignantly  enquired,  "Who  will 
}  iwhip  a  clergyman  ?"  The  court  answer- 
i  edy  "  We  pay  no  deference  to  your  clotli, 
r  becaufe  you  are  a  disgrace  to  it,  and  have 
]  no  right  to  wear  it  i  besides,  we  do  not 
look  upon  you  as  a  clergyman,  in  that 
you  have  produced  no  proof  of  your  or- 
dination, but  from  Dr«  Hickes,  under  the 

•  Geatlem«n*4  Mugaaine. 
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Sin-eatJng  is  the  only  that  can  be  used 
to  signify  a  practice  which  prevailed  with 
our  aniestors.  Lawrence  Howell,  men- 
tioned above,  wrote  a  **  History  of  the 
Pontificate,  in  which  he  mentions  a 
decretal  epistle,  attributed  to  a  pope  Alex- 
ander, in  the  second  century,  which,  by 
an  exposition  of  **  They  eat  up  the  sin  of 
my  people,"  Hogea  iv,  8,  implies  that  this 
passage  signifies  "  the  dignity  of  priests, 
who,  by  their  pmycrs  and  offerings,  eat 
up  the  sins  of  tlie  people."  An  usage 
called  sin-eaiing  undoubtedly  arose  in 
catholic  times,  and,  however  it  may  have 
been  limited  to  the  clergy  in  early  ages, 
was  afterwards  continued  and  practised 
as  a  profession,  by  certain  persons  called 
lin- eaters. 

In  a  letter  from  John  Bagford,  dated 
1715,  printed  in  **  Leland's  Collectanea," 
there  JS  the  following  account  of  a  sin- 
eater. — "Within  the  memory  of  our  fa- 
thers, in  Shropshire,  in  iho«e  villages 
adjoinining  to  VVales,  when  a  person  died, 
there  was  noike  given  to  an  old  *sire' 
(for  so  they  called  him,)  who  presently 
repaired  to  the  place  where  the  deceased 
lay,  and  stood  before  the  door  of  the 
houf«e,  when  some  of  the  family  came  out 
and  furnished  him  with  a  cricket  (or  stool), 
on  which  he  sat  down  facing  the  door. 
Then  they  gave  him  a  groat,  which  he 
put  in  his  pocket ;  a  crust  of  bread, 
which  he  ate;  and  a  full  bowl  of  ale, 
which  he  drank  off  at  a  draught.  After 
this,  he  got  up  from  the  cricket^  and  pro- 
nounced, with  a  composed  gesture,  *  the 
ease  and  rest  of  the  soul  departed,  for 
which  he  would  pawn  his  own  soul/ 
This"  says  Bagford,  **  I  had  from  the 
ingenious  John  Aubrey,  esq.,  who  made 
a  colleetion  of  curious  observations,  which 
I  have  seen." 

Among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  in 
the  British  Museum,  are  statements  in 
Aubrey's  own  hand  writing,  to  this  pur^ 
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port.—"  In  Ihe  count)  of  Hereford  was 
an  old  custom  at  t'uneraU  lo  lure  poor 
people,  who  were  lo  take  upon  them  the 
sins  of  the  party  deceased.  One  of  them 
(he  was  a  lon^,  lean,  ug^ly^  lamentable 
poor  radical),  I  remember,  lived  in  a  cot- 
tage on  Rosse  high  wuy.  The  man  tier  was, 
that  when  the  corpse  was  brought  out  of 
the  house,  and  laid  on  the  bier,  a  loaf  of 
bread  was  brougbl  out,  aud  delivered  to 
ihe  sin-eater,  over  the  corpse,  as  alio  a 
inazard  howl,  of  mnple,  full  of  beer  (which 
he  was  to  dnnk  up),  and  sixpence  in 
money  :  in  consideration  whereof  he  look 
upon  him,  ipso  facto^  all  the  uma  of  the 
defunct,  and  freed  him  or  her  from  walk- 
ing after  thty  were  dead/'  Aubrey  adds, 
*^  This  custom,  though  mrely  used  in  our 
days,  yei,  by  some  people,  waa  observed 
even  in  the  j^trictest  time  of  the  Presby- 
terian government ;  as,  at  Dynder  (vol ens 
nolens  the  parson  of  die  parish )f  the  km* 
dred  of  a  woman,  deceased  there,  had 
this  ceremony  punctually  performed,  ac- 
cording  to  her  will :  and,  also,  the  like 
was  done  at  the  cily  of  Hereford,  in  those 
times,  where  a  woiAan  kept,  many  years 
before  her  death,  a  maiard  bowl  for  the 
sin-eater ;  and  the  like  in  other  places  in 
this  county  ;  as  also  in  Brecon  :  e.  ^,  at 
lianggoTs,  where  Mr.  Gwin,  the  minister, 
about  1640,  could  not  hinder  the  per- 
formance of  this  ancient  custom.  1  be- 
lieve,'^ says  Aubrey,  "  this  custom  was 
heretofore  used  all  over  Wales/'  He 
slates  further,  '*  A.  D.  1686,  This  cus- 
tom h  used  to  this  day  in  North  Wales/' 
Bishop  White  Keonet,  who  appears  to 
have  possessed  Aubrey's  MS,,  has  added 
this  note.  **  It  seems  a  remainder  of  this 
custom  wbich  lately  obtained  at  Amers- 
den,  in  the  county  of  Oxford  ;  where*  at 
the  burial  of  every  corpse,  one  cake  and 
one  flat^gon  of  ale,  just  afier  the  inter- 
ment, were  brought  to  the  minister  in  the 
church  porcb,*** 
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My  19. 


Sun  rises      *     . 
—  sets      .     , 
Garden  le Vetera  in  full  flower. 


On  the  20th  of  July,  1725,  died,  Ed- 
ward Winninp:ton  Jeffries,  esq.,  of  Hom- 
me Castle,  in  Worcestershire,  a  represent- 
ative of  the  t>orough  of  Droitwich,  in  four 
successive  pariiaments.     His  family  had 


been  owners,  for  more  ihan  two  huoa 
years,  of  Homme  Castle,  which  wis  much 
damaged  by  fire  in  1605;  and  destroyedi 
in  tfie  civil  wars,  by  Cromwell's  party.l 
In  1649,  Mr.  .Teffries  the  then  owncr^f 
discovered,  in  the  grounds  near  his  house»l 
a  vauli  in  the  middle  of  an  ancient  fori,! 
made  in  the  fashion  of  a  half-moon,  witk^ 
an  iron  chest  coniaining  treasure  lo 
considerable  amount. 


July  20.     Sun  rises 
—  sets 
China-aiter 

Bleeding  amaranth  J- flower* 

Night- flowering  catchfly  ) 


i 
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The  Thrush. 

The  common  son g^th rush  is  soinewhall 
less  than  the  blackbird  :  the  upper  surftccJ 
of  the  body  is  of  an  olive  color,  with 
mixture  of  yellow  in  die  wings ;  the  br© 
yellowish,    with   dusky   spots ;    and  tb«^ 
belly  while. 

There  are  other  sorts  of  thnashet  in 
England : — 

i  The  great  thrush,  called  the  misseU 
bird,  measle-taw,  or  shrike,  in  color  and 
spots  agrees  with  the  song-thrush,  but  u^ 
a  bigger  bird;  very  beautiful  to  look  aipj 
but  not  valued  for  itji  song. 

2  The   redwing,  swinepipe,  or  wind 
thrush,  is,  in  shape  and  color*  very  like 
the   song-thrubh,   which   has   more   and  I 
larger  spots  on  the  breast  and  belly,  and  | 
is  somewhat  bigger.     This  bird  is  in  uo  j 
esteem  for  singing. 

2  The  small  heath-thrush,  %q  calledll 
from  its  building  upon  heaths  and  codhI 
monj,  is  of  a  darker  color  tlian  oUier^  ofl 
the  thrush  kind,  and  esteemed,  by  someaj 
for  Kingrng;  but  none  are  comparable  to  I 
the  common  song-thrush,  which,  at  thej 
beginning  of  spring,  siu  on  high  trees  tmii 
sings  del iciously.  When  reared  fromthtj 
nest  it  learns  the  songs  of  the  woodUrk|l 
nightingule,  and  other  curious  birds*  4 

The  male  and  female  are  very  much 
alike  in  color  and  shape ;  but,  in  a  full* 
feathered  male,  the  dusky,  or  olive  colofp  i 
is  somewhat  darker  and  more  glossy  ihan  J 
that    of    the   female.     The   spots   seem! 
darker  and  brighter,  and  rather  more  white] 
appears  on  his  belly.     Indeed,  it  maL^  be 
observed  of  all  birds,  where  the  colors 
arc  Ihe  same  m  both,  th«i  the  male  cxctU 
io  resplendency  of  feathers. 
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When  young,  choose  the  sleekest  and 
brightest  birds ;  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
feed  themselves,  both  the  male  and  female 
will  record :  the  male  gets  upon  his 
perch,  and  sings  his  notes  low  for  some 
time;  Jhe  hen  attempts  to  sing,  but  does 
it  only  by  jerks.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer,  when  their  moulting  is  over,  the 
males  break  out  strong  into  song,  and  sing 
in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

The  thrush  breeds  nearly  as  soon  as 
the  blackbird.  She  builds  in  woods  or 
orchards,  sometimes  in  a  thick  hedge, 
near  the  ground.  The  outside  of  her  nest 
consists  of  fine  soft  green  moss,  interwoven 
with  dead  grass,  hay,  &c.,  and  the  inside 
is  invariably,  and  very  curiously,  plastered 
with  cow-dung,  while  the  blackbird  al- 
ways plasters  with  clay  or  mud.  The 
blackbird  lays  a  covering  of  soft  stuff  in 
the  inside  to  deposit  her  eggs  upon ;  but 
the  thrush  lays  hers  upon  the  bare  inside 
or  plastering.  The  eggs  of  the  thrush 
are  five  or  six  in  number,  of  a  bluish- 
green  color,  speckled  with  a  few  small 
black  spots,  chiefly  at  the  large  end. 

The  hollow  of  a  nest  is  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  deep ;  the  diameter  of  the  in- 
side, at  the  top,  four  inches,  and  exactly 
round ;  its  weight  varies  from  under  two 
ounces  to  three  and  a  half.  The  length 
of  a  full-grown  bird,  from  the  point  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  nine 
inches;  of  which  the  bill  is  one,  and  the 
tail  three  and  a  half.  Allowing  for  tail, 
bill,  and  head,  which  always  lie  out  when 
the  female  sits  in  her  nest,  the  cavity  is 
just  fitted  to  receive  her  body.  The  same 
is  observable  of  the  nests  of  some  other 
birds ;  especially  such  as  build  with  sides, 
and  make  deep  cavities.  The  bird  stands 
within  side,  while  at  work,  and  models 
faejr  building  to  the  dimensions  of  her  body. 

The  young  birds  are  usually  taken  at 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  old,  or  sooner,  in 
mild  weather.  They  should  be  kept  warm 
and  clean,  and  fed  every  two  hours  with 
raw  meat,  bread,  and  hemp-seed  bruised; 
the  meat  cut  small,  and  the  bread  a  little 
wetted,  and  then  mixed  together.  The 
nest  should  be  kept  as  neat  and  clean  as 
possible,  and,  when  become  foul,  the  birds 
should  be  taken  out  and  put  into  clean 
straw.  When  they  are  pretty  well  fea- 
jthered,  put  them  in  a  large  cage  with  two 
or  three  perches  in  it,  and  dry  moss  or 
straw  at  tne  bottom.  At  full  growth  they 
should  be  fed  with  fresh  meat,  boiled, 
raw,  or  roasted,  but  not  salted.  Some 
give  them  only  bread  and  hemp-seed ; 


but  fresh  meat,  mixed  with  bread,  is  the 
best  food.  Let  them  have  fresh  water 
twice  a  week,  to  wash  themselves,  or  they 
will  not  thrive ;  if  they  are  not  kept  clean 
they  are  very  subject  to  the  cramp  :  clean 
lodgings  are  the  best  means  to  prevent  it. 
The  thrush,  at  its  native  liberty,  feeds 
on  insects  and  snails,  and  the  berries  of 
white-thorn  and  misletoe.*  . 


The  Rise  and  Fall. 

At  a  little  select  party  in  Edinburgh 
of  '<bien  bodies,'*  there  was  an  ancient 
couple  present,  who  had  made  a  com- 
petency in  a  small  shop  in  town,  and  re- 
tired from  business,  leaving  their  only  son 
as  successor  in  the  shop,  with  a  stock  free 
from  every  incumbrance.  But  John,  af^er 
a  few  years,  had  failed  in  the  world,  and 
his  misfortunes  became  the  theme  of  dis- 
course : — 

Mrs.  A. :  Dear  me,  Mrs.  K.,  I  wonder 
how  your  Johnnie  did  sae  ill,  in  the  same 
shop  you  did  sae  weel  in  ? 

Mrs.  K. :  Hoot,  woman,  it*s  nae  wonder 
at  a'. 

Mrs.  A. :  Weel,  how  did  it  happen  ? 

Mrs.  K.  :  V\\  tell  you  how  it  happened. 
Ye  mun  ken,  when  Tam  and  me  began 
to  merchandize,  we  took  paritch,  night  and 
rooming,  and  kail  to  our  dinner — when 
things  grew  better,  we  took  tea  to  our 
breakfast.  A-weel,  woman,  they  aye 
mended,  and  we  sometimes  coft  a  lamb- 
leg  for  a  Sunday  dinner,  and,  before  we 
gae  up,  we  sometimes  coft  a  chuckie — we 
were  doing  sae  weel.  Noo,  ye  maun 
ken,  when  Johnnie  began  to  merchandize, 
be  began  at  the  chuckie  first. 


Julj/  21 


Sun  rises     .     . 
—  sets      .     .     . 
Sunflower  blows. 
Early  summer  pears  ripen. 


h.  m. 
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Execution  of  an  Order. 
In  July,  1823,  a  parish  officer  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Middleton  undertook 
to  convey  a  lunatic  to  the  asylum  at  Lan- 
caster, pursuant  to  an  order  signed  by 
two  magistiates.  As  the  afflicted  man 
was  respectably  connected,  a  gig  was 
hired  for  the  purpose,  and  be  was  per- 
suaded that  he  was  going  on  an  excursion 

•  Albin. 


of  pleasure*  In  the  coune  of  the  jour^ 
ney,  however,  sometbing  occurred  to 
arouse  his  suspicions^  bul  he  said  nothing 
on  the  subject,  made  no  resistance,  and 
aeemed  to  enjoy  his  jaunt.  When  Ihey 
arrived  at  Lancaster,  it  was  too  late  in  the 
evening  to  proceed  to  the  asylum,  and 
they  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night 
at  an  inn.  \'ery  early  in  the  morning 
the  lunatic  got  up  atid  searched  tlie  pockets 
of  the  sleeping  officer,  where  he  found 
ilie  magistrates'  order  for  his  own  deten- 
tion. With  that  cunning  which  madmen 
not  unfrequenlly  display,  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  asylum^  and  told 
one  of  the  keepers  that  he  had  got  a  sad 
mad  fellow  dow^a  at  I^ncaster,  whom  he 
should  bring  up  in  the  course  of  the  day; 
adding,  "  lie's  a  very  queer  fellow,  and 
has  got  very  odd  ways ;  for  instance,  I 
should  not  wonder  if  he  was  to  say  I  was 
the  madman,  and  that  he  was  bringing 
me;  but  you  must  take  care  of  him, 
and  not  believe  a  word  he  says."  The 
keeper  of  course  promised  compliance, 
and  the  lunatic  returned  to  the  inn, 
where  be  found  ihe  ovciseer  still  fast 
asleep*  He  woke  him,  and  they  sat  down 
to  breakfast  together;  and  he  said,  *'  You 
are  a  very  lazy  fellow,  to  be  lying  all  day* 
1  have  bad  a  good  long  walk  this  morn- 
ing.*' "  Indeed,"  said  the  overseer,  **  I 
should  like  to  have  a  walk  myself,  uiier 
breakfast ;  perhaps  you  will  go  with  me/^ 
The  lunatic  assented  ;  and  after  breakfast 
they  set  out,  tb«  overseer  leading  the  way, 
intending  to  deliver  bis  charge.  When 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  asylum,  the 
lunatic  exclaimed,  ^*  What  a  tuw  house 
that  is  r*  **  Yes,"  said  tlie  overseer.  **  I 
should  like  to  see  the  inside  of  it/*  "So 
should  l,'*  observed  the  other."  **  Well," 
said  the  overseer,  **  I  dare  say  they  will 
let  us  look  through;  howevei,  Til  ask." 
The  overseer  rang  the  bell,  and  the  keeper, 
Vfhom  tlie  lunatic  had  previously  seen, 
made  his  appearance,  with  two  or  three 
assistants*  The  overseer  then  began  to 
fumble  m  his  pockets  for  the  order,  while 
the  lunatic  produced  gravely  it  to  the 
keeper,  saying,  "  This  is  the  man  1  spoke 
to  you  about,  you  will  take  care  of  mm  ; 
shave  his  head,  and  put  a  strait  waistcoat 
on  him/'  The  assistants  immediately  laid 
hands  on  the  overseer,  who  vocifer- 
ated loudly  that  the  other  was  the  mad> 
man,  and  he  the  keeper;  but  this  only 
tended  to  confirm  the  story  previously 
told  by  the  lunatic.  The  overseer  was  taken 
awav*  and  became  so  obstre porous  that  a 


strait  waistcoat  was  nut  upon  him»  andj 
his    head    was   shaved   tccundum    artcmmi 
Meanwhile  the  lunatic  walked  deliberately^ 
back  to  the  inn,  paid  the  reckoning,  and 
set  out  on  his  journey  homeward.     Tba  i 
good    people    of    his    parish    were, 
course,  not  a  IHtle  surprised  on  findii 
the  wrong  man  return  :  they  were  afrati 
that,   in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  be  had  murdered] 
the  overseer ;  and   asked  him,  with  gr 
trepidation,  what  he  had   done  with  hit! 
companion.     *'  Done  with  bim,**  said  thtti 
madman,  '*  why,   I  left  him  at  Lancaster] 
asylum — mad  1      Tliis  was   not  far  fronl 
the  trudi ;  for  the  wits  of  the  overseer  had{ 
been  nearly  overset  by  his  unexpected  de 
tention,  and  subsecjuent    treatment.     In 
quiry  was  forthwith   made,  and,  it  beingl 
ascertained  that  the  man  was  actually  iqI 
the  asylum,  a  magistrate's  order  was  pro*l 
cured  for  his  liberation  ;  and  he  returne<|l 
home  with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  htsi 
head,    tn    lieu   of  the   natural   covering^! 
which  the  barber  of  the  Lancaster  asylan 
had  deprived  him  of** 


**  I  AU  GOING  YOUlt  WAY.** 

Paul  iliffeman,  a  man  of  learning  and 
ingenuity,  **  of  the  old  school,"  was  alway 
"  gmn^  your  looj//'     To  try  how  far  Paa 
would  go  **  your  way,"  a  gentleman  q 
bis  acquaintance,  after  treating  him  wid 
a  good  supper  at  the  Bedford  coffee-housiuJ 
took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  GooqJ 
night,  Paul. '      "  Stay,"  says  the  otheft(l 
"I  am  going  your  way."      His   friendj 
stepped   onwardi   out  of  his   own   wayij 
with  Paul,  to  Limehouse  ;  when,  coninf 
ing  to  amuse  Paul  with  the  ceriain  succes 
of  his  tragedy  the"  Heroine  of  the  Cave"! 
(afterwards  performed  for  Reddish^s  bent 
iit  with  no  success,  he  brought  him  bad 
to   Carpenter's  coffee-house,  in    Covent 
Garden,  at  three  in  the  morning,  vfhere^| 
after  drinking  some  coffee  and  punch, 
new  departure  was  taken,  with  "  Goo 
morning,  Paul ;  I  am  going  to  the  Blu 
boar,  in  Holboru."— "  W>H,*'  says  He 
fernan,  **  that's  in  my  way  /*  and,  tif 
leaving  his  friend  at  the  gate,  he  took  hi| 
leave  a  second  lime,  about  five  in  tb4 
morning,  and  afterwards  walked  leisitrciji 
home  to  his   lodging   in   C'oUege-$treef( 
Westminster,   next  door  to  the  halter's,^ 
where  he  died  about  ITBO.f 


*   Mmuchcsier  Guartiiaj^. 
t  Polyanthea,  i.  176. 


"SHOW  JAMIE'— AN  EDINBURGH  CHARACTER. 


The  following  commiinieation  was  ac- 
companied by  a  drawing:  from  the  me- 
ritorious pencil  of  Mr,  W.  Geiktr,  of 
EdioUurgh,  for  the  present  engraving, 

[For  iho  Year  Bogk,] 

J4MK5  Beatson — ^for   be,  in  common 
with  his  fellow- towns  men,  has  a  surname, 
Vol.  1—28. 


alUiough  it  be  sunk  allogeiher  for  the 
popular  cognomen  of  Suow^Jamie — was 
bom  in  the  Canoiigale,  but  in  what  year 
he  knows  not:  and  he  iinotquileconfident 
as  to  the  precise  day  or  month,  althotjgh  he 
feels  more  certainty  in  his  own  mind  with 
regard  to  them,  than  be  does  respecting  the 
year.  This  he  told  me  ihe  other  day,  whea 
2  F 
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I  was  asking  him,  wilh  a  view  to  present 
you  with  some  bint^  about  bim,  Litlk  as 
he  seems  a^aur^d  upon  these  parliculaT 
points,  yet  he  is  cerlaiu  that  be  wa« 
bred  a  tailor,  Reserved  iviitbfully  in  that 
peaceful  vocation,  uniil  the  threats  of  in- 
vasion roused  him  from  inglorious  lelhaf- 
gy,  aud  he^  in  an  hour  of  unaccountable 
excitement,  enlisted  into  the  Glengarry 
Fencibles :  what  tempted  him,  he,  to  this 
houff  knows  not.  It  is  possible  that  he 
expected  to  enjoy  a  hfe  of  comparative 
idleness* — for  labor  is  that  lot  of  tne  poor 
man  which  Jamie  ever  has  held,  and  ever 
wi II  b 0 Id ,  i n  i ns tmtti V e  abhor ren ce .  But, 
if  such  was  one  motive,  be  was  soon  grie- 
vously convinced  of  his  error,  for  he 
found  the  service  abiiolute slavery  i  througli 
the  day  "he  was  worn  out  writh  labor  at 
the  drdl,  and,  during  the  night,  he  never 
could  sieepf  fox  dreamirfg  of  the  Serjeant  at 
the  parade/- — He  had  by  that  time  lost 
liis  fatlier,  but  bis  raolbcr  was  alive,  and 
she  grieved  much  for  Jamie^s  unlooked- 
for  choice  of  a  soldier*s  life.  She  alone 
was  the  link  which  held  him  tn  his  new 
profession  ;  and,  notwithslanding  the  cat' 
o'-nine-taila  was  guarantee  enough  that 
he  would  not  desert,  yet  he  would  have 
ventured  upon  a  great  attempt  at  deliver- 
ance, by  secreting  himself  until  his  regi- 
ment might  decamp.  He  could  not, 
however,  m  tang  await  the  exchange  of  her 
kindly  affection  with  his  own.  Fatigue  at 
last  began  to  wear  away  the  little  spirit  he 
ever  had;  and  the  struggle  he  essayed  at 
emancipation,  was  one  worthy  of  his  intel- 
lect. A  trifling  bounty  was  offered  to  any 
young  man  who  would  exchani^e  from  the 
Feocibles,  into  a  corps  of  horse  artillery, 
which  was  then  forming,  and  which  was 
to  be  available  for  service  in  any  part  of 
the  united  kingdom.  Into  this  corps,  there- 
fore, Jamie  entered, — ^ihe  bounty  had  its 
allurements,  and  a  grand  persuader  was 
the  horse,  with  the  certainly  that  he  would 
have  neither  to  scour  musket  or  bayonet, 
in  this  new  section  of  the  service.  But, 
alas  I  Jamie  had  again  reckoned  without 
his  host,  for  he  found  thai  his  labor  was 
more  than  doubled ;  moreover,  he  had 
sword  exercise,  an  amusement  6tted 
above  all  others  to  terrify  him  out  of  the 
due  exercise  of  all  the  thinking  faculties 
he  possessed.  Provideuiially  for  Jamie 
and  his  nature  town,  bis  sijrbt,  which  was 
never  good,  began  to  fail  him,  and^  this 
infirmity,  coupled  with  his  ainlowardness, 
procured  his  disdiarge.  He  then  com- 
menced to  carry  about  **  a  show,"  as  it  is 


termed,— merely  a  box  with'a  few  pictures 
into  which  his  future  associates  were  in- 
vited to  look,  and  marvel  at  the  miracles  of  j 
the  magn  ify i  n  g  g  lass.    For  the  last^t wenty- 
five  years  he  has,  summer  and   winter, 
been  the  gape  and  gaze  of  the  younfff^ 
and  the  butt  of  the  mischievous  ;  for,  with  | 
Ida  change  of  profession,  he  seems  to  have 
laid  aside  all  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  man^  ' 
and,  weakening  in  intellect  daily,  he  if  | 
rapidly  becoming  too  tame  even  to  yield 
to  his  annoyers  |any  pleasure  from  teax-  i 
Sng  him.     lie  has  a  few  beetles  in  small  ' 
cases,  which  he  keeps  in  the  leathern  box  | 
he  is  here  drawn  with  ;  and  with  these^  in  ' 
very  wet  weadier,  be  gropes  on  from  door  ' 
to  door,  known  and  pitied  by  every  body.  ^ 
His   mother   is   still   alive,    and    *•''  poor  j 
Jamie/'— than    whom   a   more    hannlest 
being  never  lived, — ^is  her  only  stay, 

A.  a  J. 

Bdinbarsh,  April,  1831. 


Old  VAtJinALi^ 


Th*  author  of  "  A  Trip  to  Vauxliall,  or  1 
a  Genirral  Satyr  on  the  Times,"  London 
1737,  folio,  describes  his  setting  out  from  j 
Whitehall  stairs  with  two  ladies — 

Lntling  in  ttut?  ^miih  one  on  cither  lide. 
And  gi^ntly  faUing  with  the  wind  and  tide^ 
fjiut  night,  the  {Evening  of  a  sultry  daj^ 
t  tail'd  trinrnphant  on  the  liqiiid  way. 
To  hear  the  6dlrv9  of  Spnmff  C^rrient  play  ; 
To  tec  the  walki,  orchettra^  colon ade«, 
Tb«  latnps  and  treei  hi  mingled  ligbu  and 

thkdc,<(. 

The  icene  ro  new,  with  pleasure  and  siirprue«  i 
Feasted  awhile  our  r»vUb*d  eart  and  eyes. 
The  motley  croud  we  next  with  care  survey 
The  young,  the  okU  the  tfileoetic  «Dd  gay  ; 
The  (bfi  emaacialmtc,  the  nigged  hmve, 
AH  jumbled  here^  as  in  the  common  grave. 

The  poem  contains  a  satirical  account  j 

of  the  company,  with  particular  allusiooi  I 
to  certain  known   individuals.     There  is 
a  frontispiece  by  Sutton   Nichols  repre- 
senting Van xh all   Gardens  and  orchestra 
at  that  time,  with  badged  waiters  carrying  1 
bottles* 


h»  m. 

Ju/j/  22»     Twilight  begins  .     ,     0  21 

Sun  rises     .     .     «     .    4     5 

—  sets      ,     *     .     .     7  55 

Twilight  ends     ,     .     11  39 

Prostrate  amaranth  llowera. 
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3Ulg  23. 

Ret.  W.  Cole  s  MSS. 
Amongsl  the  n»anuscripts  bequealhed 
to  the  British  Museufn,  there  are  several 
volumes  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  laie 
Rev.  W.  Cole,  rector  of  Milton,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, who  was  a  man  of  vioteot 
opinions,  and,  though  a  minisler  of  the 
established  church,  strongly  attached  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  direct- 
ed that  these  manuscripts  should  not  be 
opened  to  the  public  until  thirty  years 
after  liis  decease:  the  period  expired  in 
t603j  and  they  were  foiiDd  to  be  princi- 
pally on  anttquanan  subjects,  singularly 
di versified.  Often^  on  the  same  page^  is  a 
record  of  an  old  abbey,  a  recipe  to  make 
soup,  a  memorandum  of  the  number  of  a 
lottery  ticket,  an  entry  of  the  day  on 
ivhich  a  servant  entered  on  her  place  or 
received  her  wages,  or  other  heterogenous 
matters,  intermingled  with  sarcasms  on 
protestants,  or  on  the  opponents  of  minis* 
lers.  In  volume  thirty -three  of  this  col- 
lection, page  335,  in  a  register  de  Vicaria 
de  Spalding,  is  the  following  important 
^IDemoraodum ; 

'  This  day  I  paid  my  maid-servant 
■  wages,  and  would  not  let  her  lodge  in 
r  house,  as  she  refuied  to  stay  with  me 
micHnetmas^  though  very  inconvenient 
I  me,  as  I  don*t  know  where  to  provide 
Fioyself  of  one  in  her  room  :  but  *  Wilkes 
ruid  Libert/  have  brought  tiling^  to  tliat 
s,  that,  ere  long,  we  shall  get  no  one 
fio  serve  us.  The  said  July  23,  1772, 
[lent  to  the  maid,  as  it  might  he  difiicult 
her  to  get  a  lodging  in  the  village; 
[though  she  deserved  it  not." 
?  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  amusinguse 
lof  an  idle  hour,  than  dipping  into  Cole^s 
IMSS*  He  was  toad-eater  to  Horace 
iTalpole^ 

fjtify  23. 


Twilight  begins 
Sun  rises     *     . 
-*  sets      ,     . 
Twilight  ends  . 
African  marigold  flowers. 
Jargonell,  cuisse  madame,  and  Wind- 
laor  pears^  ripen. 
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Bulfi  24. 
Toot  Hiti^. 
[To  Mr.  Hone] 

Wotcetter,  March  11,  1831. 


The  able  manner  in  which  you   have 
elueidai^  the  antiquities  and  customs  of 


to  draw  your  attention  to  what,  though 
intimately  connected  with  tliem,  you  seem 
hitherto  to  have  neglected  or  overlooked, 
namely,  the  **  Toot  HillV*  formerly  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  of  the  Celtic  deity 
Teutateif  many  of  which  stitl  remain,  with 
scarcely  any  alteration  of  their  designated 
names,  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
country.  I  intend  to  describe  two  Toot- 
hills,  and  to  subjoin  a  list  of  places  in 
England,  where  mounds  commemorative 
of  Teutates  stil!  remain,  or  where  we  may 
conjecture  from  the  derivation  of  the  name 
such  mounds  formerly  existed  ;  but  per- 
haps a  few  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Teutates  in  Britain  may  be 
necessary. 

Cmsar,  who  is  the  oldest  authority  we 
can  refer  to,  observes  in  his  commentaries, 
that  the  youth  of  Gaul  were  sent  into 
Britain,  as  to  a  most  ancient  and  hallowed 
school,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Druidical 
rites  ;  and  it  certainly  seems  most  pro* 
bable  that  these  rites  did  not  originate 
with  the  barbarous  islanders  themselves, 
but  were  communicated  from  some  foreign 
region,  as  it  is  indisputable  the  Fhccni- 
cians  traded  with  Britain  for  tin,  from  tlie 
earliest  ages.  The  Rev,  W.  L.  Bowles, 
in  his  very  interesting  work  **  Hermes 
Britannicus/**  remarks,  that  **  a  question 
arises  whether  the  discipline  of  the  Dru- 
idical Celts  in  Britain  could  possibly  be 
brought  by  strangers  of  the  ocean  ;  or, 
whether  they  were  preserved  among  the 
people  from  their  common  ancestors  in 
the  east;  or,  whether  some  Egyptians,  by 
sea  or  land,  hi.d  not  established  them- 
selves among  the  nidcr  nations,  and  thus 
given  an  oriental  and  peculiar  Egyptian 
character  to  the  druidical  worship  and  riles 
in  this  distant  land/'  Mr.  Bowles  certainly 
appears  to  have  made  out  a  case  for  the 
latter  opinion — but,  waving  this  for  a 
moment,  and  recurring  to  Csesar,  we  find 
that  he  observes,  that  Merctiry  was  the 
chief  object  of  popular  veneration  among 
the  Britons,  that  there  were  **  plurima 
simulacra,"  many  stones  or  images  of  this 
god.  Not  indeed  that  the  Roman  Mer- 
cury was  actually  worshipped  by  ihat 
name  before  C«sar*s  arrival  in  Britain, 
but  stones  being  sacred  to  Mercury  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  C«sar  per- 
ceiving that  artificial  hills^  surmounted  by 
a  stone  or  "  simulacrum''  were  particu- 
larly venerated,  he  thence  concluded  that 
Mercury  was  ti>e  god  held  m  chief  esteem. 

*  Londcm,  6vo.  1B2B.  1.  R.  Nichollt  and  Son* 
2  F  2. 
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Britain  J  and  especially  the  **  Midsummer 
Firei/'  and  olher  paf^an  relics,  prompt*  me 
Mr*  Payne  read  a  paper  before  ihe 
Uayal  Society  of  Literature,  in  IB"29,  in 
whjch  lie  idefitilica  the  Cellic  Teutates 
with  iliat  benefactor  of  mankind  who, 
from  the  invention  of  various  useful  arts, 
was  worshipped  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia^ 
tinder  ibe  name  of  TliolJi,  in  Greece  as 
Hermes^  and  by  the  Latins  as  Mercury, 
Mr,  Payne  accounts  for  the  introduction 
of  this  personage  into  Gaul,  from  the 
mythological  history  ofthefion  of  Jupiter 
and  Maia^  which  stales  that,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  inhGrite<d  Spain  and 
Gaul  as  well  as  Italy ;  and,  among  various 
proofH  of  til e  identity  which  he  attempts 
to  establish,  he  adduces  the  fact  of  the 
similarity  between  the  temples  and  monu* 
ments  erected  in  honour  of  Mercury  by 
thfi  classical  pagan  nations,  and  tlie  cairns 
and  cromlechs  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  To 
show  the  connection  between  the  British 
Tai  or  Tetii^  and  the  Egyptian  Tholh,  it 
may  be  also  remarked  that  Bruce  says  the 
word  Tilt  is  Kthiopie^  and  means  the  dog- 
star;  now  the  Egyptians  represented 
Thoth  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  and  Mr, 
Bowles  reraarkSj  that  **  the  Druids  cut 
the  sacreti  vervain  at  th^  rising  of  the  Dog 
ifar/'  Mr.  Bowles  considers  the  great 
.  Druid ical  Temple  at  Abury,  Wiltshire,  to 
have  been  dedicated  lo  the  worship  of 
Tetitates,  ami  Stoneheoge  to  the  sun,  while 
a  neighbouring  hiO  is  still  called  Tan-hill, 
as  he  thinks  from  TuwiriSf*  the  Celtic 
God  of  Thunder.  "Thus,"  says  Mr. 
Mr.  Bowles,  **  there  is  a  visible  connec- 
tion between  the  scene  and  the  temples, 
while  ihe  sacred  fires  of  the  Bel-tine  or 
Tan,  communicated  with  the  Bel -tan,  on 
the  heights  above  Stonehenge,  dedicated 
10  the  lx)rd  of  light  and  day/' 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  at  any  rate, 
thai  the  Thoth  of  Egypt,  deified  in  the 
Dog-star,  was  transferred  to  the  Phce- 
nieians,  who  derived  their  astronomical 
knowledge  from  Egypt,  and  who  **  held 
their  way  to  our  distant  shores  on  account 
of  commerce,'*  thus  perhaps  leaving  some 
relic  of  their  knowledge  behind  them  ; 
and  indeed  the  Egyptian  Thoth/ the  Phce- 


*  A  fiagulmr  corroboratitm  of  this  it  that  in 
Cornw»llj  the  *'  Midft'ommer  Fires''  are  called 
Tat^Tat !  (nee  Polwhel«)  from  which  I  infer 
thai  thr»e  fire*  in  other  placet  called  Br/- Tan, 
Bamed  from  height  io  height  on  every  mound 
coQsecrmtcd  to  Celtic  deiiiet. 


nician  Taautus   or  Taute,   ilie    Greciaa ' 
Hermes,  the    Koman  Mercury,  and   the 
Teutates  of  the  Celts  (so  called  from  th« 
Celtic     Du   Taith,    Deus    Taautus)    Mmi 
among  the  learned  universally  admitted  t<»| 
be  the  same.     Mercury  was  also,  accord* 
ing  to  Tacitus,  tlie  god  chiefly  adored 
Germany,  to  whom  on  stated  days  hnma 
victims  were  offered  ;  atid  the  god  JkistQ 
(apparently  the  same  styled  l^lercnry  b| 
ihe  historian),  who  was  bom  of  the  Ean' 
and  M annus  his   son,  are  celebrated 
their  ancient  song^   and   ballads,  as  thi 
founders  of  the  German  race, 

A  stone  was  the  first  rude  representatioa 
of  Tuisto,   or  Tent,  and  these  dedicate' 
stones  being  placed  on  eminences  oatun 
or  artificial,  most  commonly  by  road  side 
were  hence  called  7o/-hills  or  Tc«/*hilh 
and  in  various  parts  of  ihe  kingdom  ar 
so  called  at  present.     Tliese  Mils  would  < 
course   still    remain   afler  the  Dniidic 
rites  were  abrogated  by  the  Romans ;  and 
as  that  people  paid  especial   attention  la 
the  gt^H  loci  of  the  countries  they  con-^ 
quered,  and,  besides,   considered    thesi 
Tent  hills  as  dedicated  to  their  own  Mer 
cury,  they  would  probably  venerate  ihem^ 
equally  with  the  conquered  Britons.     Wt 
have  just  obser^'ed  from  Tacitus,that  Tuisd 
was   worshipped  by   the  Germans;    an 
thus  it   is   evident   that   these  Teui-hilk 
would  be  regarded  wilh  veneratien  by  1 
barbarous  Saxon  conquerors  who  invade 
Britain,  and  who  have  given  us  the 
Tuesday  to  the  third  day  of  the  week,  i 
commemoration  of  the  worship  they 
to  Tuisto.     Thus  we  need  not  be  surpri 
at   the   nutnber    of  places    in    England 
named    from   the    worship   of  this  deity 
"According  lo  my  idea, '   observes 
Bowles,  **  Thoth,  Tauie,  Toute,  Tot,  Tu^ 
Tad,  Ted,  Tet,  are  all  derived  from 
same  Celtic  root,  and  are,  in  namas 
places   in    England,   indicative  of  «on 
tumulus  or  conical   hill,  dedicated  to  i 
great  Celtic  god,    Taute,   or   Mercury/ 
The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Bowles's   work,  ifl 
the  Gendeman's  Magazine  for  Febniarfi^ 
1029,  observes — '*  It  is  plain,  from  Liv 
that  Mercury  Exodios  or  Vialis,\vas  calla 
among  the  Celts,  Mercury  Teuiate 
both  these  tumuli  were  on   the  sid 
roads.     Csesar  proves  the  application  f1 
he  says   of  the   Britons   that  they  mad«| 
Mercury  a  guide  over  the  hills  aud  track» 
ways.     Hence  the  case  concerning  Tool- 
hills  is  very  satisfactorily  made  out.'* 

Mr.  Bowles  observes,  of  his  own  knoiv* 
ledge^  that  many  hills  on  ibe  coast  ol  Doi^ 
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■eUbire  are  will  caUcd  Tents  i  and  alio 
^Jitions  a  bfly  conical  moiiiid  with  a 
vast  stone  on  its  summit  near  Wells,  now 
lied  Cieeve  Tout.  In  Shaw's  Sialford- 
ire,  ii  is  said,  iliat  **  Tutbury  probably 
leriires  its  name  from  some  statue  or 
^Itar,  erected  on  tbe  castle- hill  in  ib«  time 
of  the  Saxons,  to  the  Gaidisb  goti  Tol^  or 
Thoth^  Mercury/'  Tothdl  Fields,  l^on- 
Ion,  is  derired  from  tlie  same  source, 
ugh  the  bdl  has  been  destroyed,  but  it 
IS  mentioned  thus  by  Nordeii,  the  topo- 
grapber  of  Westminster  in  the  reign  of 
KliKabeth — "  Tootebill-^trect,  lying  on  the 
vrest  part  of  this  cytie,  takctk  name  of  a 
^'i  noir  i7,  which  js  called  Toitte-kU/f  m 
great  feyld  near  the  street/*  So  the 
hill  was  existing  in  Norden's  time  ;  and 
in  llocqwe's  map,  1745,  a  hill  is  shown  in 
^othiil-fields,  just  at  a  bend  iti  that  an- 
ient causeway,  the  Horsefurry-road.  On 
the  east  side  of  Worcester  is  a  Toot-bill 
of  considerable  elevation,  which  com- 
landn  a  grand  view  over  the  country  ; 
lose  adjacent  to  it  is  another  bill  called 
elbury-hdl  (deriving  its  name  probably 
from  Beienus)  ;  and,  till  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  both  these  hilla  were 
covered  with  a  thick  wood,  which  bore 
the  general  appellation  of  llelbury  Wood, 
Both  hjUs  still  remain  uncultivated, 
%rUh  nothing  but  gorse  upon  them.  To 
4lirect  the  superstition  of  the  common 
{»eople  another  way,  this  Tot-hill  seems 
^erwards  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  for  at  its  southern  base  is  a 
small  puhlic-house,  known  now,  and  as 
far  as  memory  can  go  back,  as  the  "Vir- 
go's Tavern."  An  adjacent  hamlet  takes 
It*  name,  Tr<Jts-bill,  from  this  eminence, 
but  old  map*  have  it  Titot-hili  Tliere  is 
another  reniarkable  Toot-hill,  which  bears 
tbe  name  of  the  Millie  Timt^  near  Tewkes^ 
bury  in  Gloucestershire^on  the  summit  of 
a  red  marly  bank,  impending  sixly  feet 
above  the  swelling  Severn.  The  red  bank 
here  is  natural,  but  a  tumulus-like  crest 
AiSLs  been  liea]>ed  upon  it,  and  *^  the  Toot'* 
is  stdl  its  familiar  appellation.  What  is 
singular  respecting  it  is,  that  it  is  still 
green  sward,  and  has  ever  remained  so  ;* 


•  ThUiigrLM!«  whh  Sir  Wjillcr  Scott»  who  in 
his  **  LeU«w  on  Dcmonology  and  M'itchcrafl," 
obAcnrvs — **  In  mariy  parishes  rrf  Scotland^ 
tlft#TC  was  aiifferecl  to  cxi«t  a  cerlain  portion  of 
liUitl  cAllcd  ihe  '  Guileiimii'«  C'rofi,*  which 
ann  never  plou^lic^d  or  cullivalctj,  Uul  tuJJ^red 
f^  tttoAku  wmittfj  like  the  iLtntHoa  of  a  pa^Jin 


and  though  surrounded,  except  towards 
the  Severn,  by  enelose<l  fields  and  an 
orchard,  a  public  footpath  now  eiiists 
from  the  town  of  Tewkesbury  up  to 
this  Toot-hill,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
than  as  a  'path  of  access  to  the  "  Toot." 
Two  or  three  years  ago  the  turnpike-road, 
near  this  Toot  hill,  was  widenea,  and  the 
foot-path  that  led  along  the  road  (and 
thence  Uirougli  a  field  op  to  the  hill)  was 
taken  into  the  road,  thus  leaving  no  access 
to  the  public,  for  the  future,  to  this  ancient 
monument  ol  superstition;  but  tlie  in'^ 
habitants  of  Tewkeibury  raised  such  an 
outcry  against  this  violation  of  the  rights 
of  Teutfites,  that,  to  appease  tliem,  a  new 
foot' path  with  siile3,&c  *  ^vas  madethrougfj 
an  orchard  from  the  turn  pike*  road,  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  Toot  hill,  where  now 
and  for  ever  any  person  has  a  right  to  go, 
and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  ricli  land- 
scape that  presents  itself  from  this  emi- 
nence, 

I  have  collected  tbe  following  names  of 
places  in  England,  where  either  Too t-hilb 
have  been,  or  now  exist,  or  else  the  name 
appears  to  have  beer»  derived  from  some 
connection  with  the  worship  of  the  Celtic 
deity.  Toot,  Tot,  Tboth,  or  Teut,  ihe  Teu- 
tates  of  Lucan  ;  and  it  may  be  curious  for 
persons  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  aay 
of  the  places  mentioned,  to  enf]uire  into 
any  existing  relic  that  may  yet  remain  of 
this  ancient  British  superstition. 

HaTObo«Jugh-Tculc,  Dorstt, 

Tutc-hill,  nenr  Harliogion,  NorLhtimltertiltJ. 

TatexihiU,  near  Tiilbury,  Slaffurdshirc^ 

Tcttctthallj  near  Wtilverhampton,  do. 

Tottunhull,  north  of  Worccitcr* 

Todenham,  west  ot  do* 

Tewks-hlilj  ni'Df  Clebury,  Shropshire. 

T*> who ry -bill,  near  Twining,  Gloucestershire. 

ToiteQham,  Midtllescjc. 

Great  Totham,  nbar  William,  Essex. 

Totnefti,  Dfvoii, 

TuddU4iil^  Northumbcrliuid. 


tomplc.  Though  it  was  not  exprculy  avoweili 
no  one  doubted  that  the  Goodman's  croft  wai 
nr.t  apart  for  some  evil  biTing*"  Fiirlhcr  he 
obscrvai,  **  Wjibin  out  memory,  many  audi 
ylacefl,  saQcliticd  lo  barrenii<;»«  by  »om<j  f«» 
voritc  p<]puliir  aupentiuoa,  c&ijtcd  both  in 
Walci  and  Irclanil,  a«  well  as  in  Scotland  ; 
but  the  high  priec  of  agricultural  proilutc, 
during  the  late  war,  renders  it  doubtful  if  a 
veneration  for  grey-brarde*J  Aupcrsiition  h&i 
suU'en  d  any  one  of  ihii'm  to  remain  uiitlcAe- 
cralcd.  For  the  same  rvaftuu  the  mounts  called 
8iih  Ubruaith  were  rcftpceted,'* 
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Tod  Law,  Nottliumbef laiid ,  Ybich^  says  the 
Gazetteer y  "  La  m  ■epulcliral  nmnumcat  com- 
posed o(  thre«  VMSi  iitoaeft/^  but  more  pro- 
bftbly  in  hoaor  of  Teul&tes* 

Toot-hall,  near  fialdoek,  Uerta. 

Tiiot-hill,  four  miles  from  Epilog  *  Essex. 

Toot-LiJlj,  3  miki  from  Kom»cy,  Hampshire. 

Tooling,  Surrey  J  5  m.  S,  W.  from  London. 

Toi'hill,  oenr  Stowmafkct^  Soflblk. 

Tote- hit  I,  near  Ellesieore,  Shropthjjro. 

Tot-hill^  nefti  Alford^  Lincoloihlre. 

To  I- hi  U,  4  mile  N.B.  from  Plyroonth,  Devon* 

Tut-hill^  5  mjles  from  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Toltenhill^Norf ol  k  ,^m,  fromM  a  rk  e  t ,  Do  wuham . 

Toll  By,  Derby  ahire. 

Titterttone  C lee- hill,  Salop. 

Tokon-hill,  n.  Alderminater,  Worceiterthtre. 

Mount  Todden,  &u  Mary'*,  in  ibc  Scilly  UUt. 

Tetehill,  near  EUesmero,  Salop. 

Tntyford,  do. 

Tctbury,  GlouccAterthire. 

TedBOQoorj  do. 

Todoeth-billftp  Montgomeryshire. 

Tadcaater,  Yorkahlre. 

Tad!ow,  Cambrid^eahiro. 

Tadington,  Hmrefoidshire. 

Taddington,  Dcrbyahiro. 

Todmardcnf  near  Balifax,  Yorkahlro, 

Todmerdon,  Lancashire. 

St.  Tody,  Cornwall. 

TutnilU  near  Tardybig,  Wanvtckhsire 

fniEingtonj  Norfolk «  neiif  AyUham. 

Tolyford,  6  mi  lea  from  Otweatryp  Salop. 

Tothed,  a  river  in  Cardiganahtre. 

Totman'a  Row,  Totmoiulow  Handrcd^r  near 
Cheadle,  StaffoTdshiic. 

TotoD,  6  foilea  S.W.  of  Kottingham. 

Tottenham  Park,  Wiliahire. 

Totte ridge,  near  Bigh  Wycombe^  Buckt. 

Totteridge,  near  Chipptng  Banittj  Herta* 

Totteiton,  3  m.  hum  Btahop'a  Castle,  Salop* 

ToitingtOT),  3  mika  from  Bury,  Lanca&hiro. 

ToLton,  4  mi  lea  from  Soulhamploti. 

Toutky  Common,  Berks. 

Toot- Bald  on,  Oxfordfthire,  5  m,  from  Oxford. 

Tew  (Great  and  Little)  Oxfordshire. 

Tudhoe^  Durham. 

TuddJenhaiKL,  Suffolk. 

SouUhill,  Bedfordshire. 

Sout-hill,  Cornwall. 

Dodenhili,  near  Tenbnry,  Worcestershin:* 

Dodderbill,,  near  Broitwichj,  do. 

Doddington  Wood,  Salop,  "a   perpendicular 

height  of  122  feet/' 
Dodbrook,  Devonabtre. 

Doddington, — There  are  twelve  places  of  ths 
name  in  Cambridgeshire,  Glouce&terBhiFe» 
Huntingdonsliire,  Kent,  Linroloj  Northum> 
berland,  Salop,  Somerset,  and  Northampton- 
ihirc. 

Bodley-hill,  Bucka« 

Daddoe,  near  B<rwick-npon-Tw«ed. 
Dud<Joc-htll,  North umhcrl and. 
Dud  don,  Cheshire. 

Dudley  hill,  Yoikshira. 


Dodderhall,  Bndu. 

Dodenhall,    Warwiditshir«.  —  Many 

aiighi  be  adduced  if  spM«  pflnoiued. 

In  Qiimerous  instances  the  wonhic 
Belenus  and  Teut  was  united  on  lb 
Toot*hills,  'which  accounts  for  Helbu 
hill  being  clos€  to  our  TooUhill  at  We 
ceater;  anti  Mr.  Bowles  mentions  a 
in  honor  of  Beknus,  or  the  Sua, 
ToUeiiham,  Middlesex,  aod  also  at  Si 
grave,  North  am  ptonihire,  where  he 
is  the  sacred  well  and  the  consecrati 
mound.  Bill,  besides  these  Toot-bil 
Mr.  Toland  informs  us,  in  his  curie 
"  Hkiory  of  the  Druids;'-^*'  On  the  to 
of  mountains  and  other  emineoees 
Ireland  J  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  in 
Scottish  Islands,  and  in  the  Iste  of  Hi 
where  things  have  been  least  disorde 
or  displaced  by  the  frequency  of 
bitantSy  or  want  of  better  ground  for  t 
tivation,  there  are  great  heaps  of  stOQ 
like  the  McacuatAL  heapt  of  the  Greek 
These  heaps  he  proceeds  to  ttifortD 
were  called  Canuj  and  consecrated  to  I 
worship  of  Beal,  or  llie  Sun,  where 
ous  "  devotional  rounds  were  peri 
in  times  of  heathenism,  and  whidk 
yet  continued  in  many  places  of 
Scottish  Highlands/*  It  was  from 
Cams,  and  the  Toot -li ills,  and  Beleni^ 
eminences,  that  the  grand  sacred  Fk 
of  the  Bei'tine  flamet!  thrice  a  yeatvl 
three  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Drau' 
in  honor  of  Beal,  or  the  Sun  ;  viz.|  ( 
the  eve  of  Jlfay-^iay,  MuUutmncr^ve^  i 
the  cv€  of  (he  Itt  of  Novemher,  The  I 
lowing  extracts  from  Toland,  whomj 
think  you  have  not  quoted,  will  ph  ^ 
this  in  a  clear  light,  and  conclude 
perhaps,  loo  tedious  communication. 

"On  May-eve  the  Druids  made 
digious  fires  on  those  Cams,  which  i 
every  one,  as  we  said,  in  sight  of  i 
other,  could   not  but   aflbrd   a  gloc 
show  over  a  whole  nation.    These 
were  in  honor  of   Beaiy  or  BeaUn^ 
tinized  by  the  Roman  authors  into 
Unm,  by  which  name  the  Gauls  and  th 
colonies  understood  the  Sun  :  and, 
fore,  to  this  hour  the  first  day  of  MayJ 
by  the  Ab-original  Irish  called   '      " 
tine,  or  the  dm^  of  Btlent  Jire*     1 ; 
member  one  of  those  Cams  on   Fai 
hill,  within  some  miles  of  Londondefi 
known   by   no  other  name   but    that 
Bctdline^  facing  anothef  such  Cam  oti  I 
top  of  Inch-hilL" 

**  May-day  is  likewise  called  La 
tine  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland^  who 
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are  no  cofitemptible  part  of  the  Celtic 
offspring.  So  it  is  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ; 
and  in  Armoric  a  priest  is  still  called 
BeieCj  or  the  servant  of  Bel,  and  prieift- 
hood  Beiegieth^  Two  such  Ares  as  we 
have  mentioned  were  kindled  by  one 
aj*otlier  on  May-eve  in  every  village  of 
the  nation,  as  well  throughout  all  Gaul 
as  in  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjotoitig 
lesser  islands,  between  whicli  ft  res  the 
men  and  (he  beasts  to  h%  sacrificed  were 
to  pass;  from  whence  came  the  proverb 
tetitfeen  Beft  tmijircs,  me-iiping:  one  in  a 
great  strait,  not  knowing  how  to  extricate 
himself.  One  of  the  fires  was  on  the 
Carn^  another  on  the  ^ound.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Jint  day  of  Nommber  (Saroh- 
bhuin)  there  were  a  I  ho  soch  fires  kindled, 
accwnpanied,  as  they  constantly  were, 
with  sacrifices  and  feasting.  These  No- 
vemlfcr  fires  were  in  Ireland  called  Tine 
tlacfid-ghai  from  tlach'd-gha  (h re-ground), 
a  place  hence  so  called  in  Mealh,  where 
the  Arch-druid  of  the  realm  had  his  fire 
on  the  said  eve.— On  the  aforesaid  eve 
all  the  people  of  the  countr)',  out  of  a 
religious  persuasion  instilled  into  them  by 
tlie  Dry  ids,  extinguished  their  fires  as 
entirely  as  the  Jews  are  wont  to  sweep 
their  houses  the  night  before  the  feast  of 
unteaven  bread.  Then  every  master  of  a 
family  was  religiously  obliged  to  lake  a 
portion  of  the  consecrated  fire  home,  and 
to  kindle  the  fire  anew  in  his  house, 
which  for  the  ensuing  year  was  to  be 
lucky  and  prosperous.  H^  was  to  pay, 
however,  for  his  future  happiness,  whether 
the  event  proved  answerable  or  not ;  and, 
though  his  house  should  be  afterwards 
burnt,  yet  he  must  deem  it  the  punish- 
ment of  some  new  siii»  or  ascribe  it  to 
any  thing,  rather  than  to  want  of  virtue 
in  the  consecration  of  the  fire,  or  of  vali- 
dity in  the  benediction  of  tlie  Druid, 
— But,  if  any  man  had  not  cleared  with 
the  Druids  for  the  last  year's  dues,  he 
was  neither  to  have  a  spark  of  this  holy 
fire  from  the  Cams,  nor  durst  any  of  his 
neighbours  let  him  lake  the  benefit  of 
tl)eirs,  under  pain  of  excommunication ; 
which,  as  managed  by  the  Druids,  was 
worse  than  death-  If  he  would  brew, 
therefore,  or  bake,  or  roast,  or  boil,  or 
warm  himself  and  family;  in  a  word,  if 
he  would  Uve  the  winter  out,  the  Druids 
dues  must  be  paid  by  the  last  of  October, 
wherefore  1  cannot  but  admire  the  address 
of  the  Druids,  in  fixing  this  ceremony  of 
rekindling  family  fires  to  the  beginning  of 
Navember,  rather  than  May  or  Midsum- 


mer, when  there  was   an  equal   oppor- 
tunity for  it. 

**  As  to  this  fire-worship,  which,  by  the 
way,  prevailed  over  all  the  world,  the 
Celtic  nations  kindled  other  fires  on  Mkt- 
tummer-tvet  which  are  still  cor^tinued  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  making 
them  in  all  their  grounds,  and  carrying 
flaming  brands  about  their  corn-fields. 
This  they  do  likewise  all  over  France, 
and  in  some  uf  the  Scottish  Isles.  These 
Midsumwer  Jiret  and  sacrifices  were  to 
obtain  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  now  becoming  ready  for  gathering; 
as  those  of  the  Jirtt  of  May^  that  they 
might  prosperously  grow ;  and  those  of 
the  last  of  October  were  a  thanksgiving 
for  finishing  their  harvest.  But  in  all  of 
them  regard  was  also  had  to  the  several  de- 
grees of  mcrease  and  decrease  in  the  heat 
of  tiie  ♦¥«»." 

**  To  return  to  our  Cam  fires,  it  was 
customary  for  the  lord  of  the  placci  or 
his  son,  or  some  other  person  of  distinc- 
tion, to  take  the  entrails  of  the  sacrificed 
animal  in  his  haiid»,  and,  walking  bare 
foot  over  the  coals  thrice,  after  the  dames 
had  ceased,  to  carry  them  strait  to  the 
Druid,  who  waited  in  a  whole  skin  at 
the  altar*  If  ihe  noblemen  escaped  harm- 
less, it  was  reckoned  a  good  omen,  and  wel- 
comed With  loud  acclamations  J  but  if  he 
received  any  hurt,  it  was  deemed  unlucky 
both  to  the  community  and  himself.  Thus 
I  have  seen  the  people  running  and  leap- 
ing through  the  at,  John's  fires  in  Ireland, 
and  not  only  proud  of  passing  unsinged, 
but,  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of  lustration, 
thinking  themselves  in  a  special  manner 
blest  by  this  ceremony,  of  whose  original 
nevertheless  they  were  wholly  ignorant  in 
their  imperfect  imitation  of  it.'' 

That  these  rites,  sacred  to  Apollo  or  the 
Sun,  were  observed  even  in  Italy,  the 
following  quotation  from  Dryden's  Virgil 
shows  1 — 

"  O  p&nron  of  Soracte**  high  abQdei| 
Phtsbui,  die  ruling  pow'r  amoag  the  god*  1 
Whom  fint  we  lervc^  whole  woods  of  unciuoufl 

pine 
Bwn  on  ihif  HEAP,  nv4  to  thy  glory  iliiiie : 
By  tlice  {iTotectcd;,  mith  our  naked  solei 
Thro'  fiiuiic«  linking 'd  wo  p«AS,  and  tread  the 

kiodl'd  coals/' 

Tolatid  remarks,  that  "  we  do  not  read 
indeed  in  our  Irish  books  what  presenra- 
tive  against  fire  was  used  by  those  who 
ran  barefoot  over  the  burning  coals  of  the 
Cams  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  would  hare 
the  coiumoD  people  piously  believe  I  hey 
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used  none.  Yet  thai  Lbey  reaUy  did,  no 
less  than  ibe  famous  fire-ealer  whom  I 
lately  saw  making  so  great  a  B^^ure  in 
London^  meu  of  penetration  and  iin- 
comjpted  judgments  will  never  question. 
But  we  arc  pot  merely  left  to  our  judg* 
inents,  for  the  fact,,  b  aufficiftally  attested 
by  that  prodigy  of  knowledge^  and  per- 
petual opposer  of  superstition  J  Marcus 
Varro^  who,  as  Servius  on  ihe  above  cited 
passage  of  V^irg^l  affirms,  described  the 
very  ointment  of  which  the  lIiapiNS 
made  use,  hcsmeuring  their  ftet  icith  iV, 
when  ihe^  walked  tftrough  ihejire," 
1  remain,  &c.^ 

Edwin  Lees. 
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SUlB  25. 

Roman  Remains  near  Eastcheap. 
[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

City,  Juoe  10,  leai. 

Sif, — Claiming  the  privilege  of  a  "  Con- 
stant Header/'  I  venture  lo  intrude  upon 
your  notice  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
relics  of  anliquity  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  eiiy  side  of  the  Thames, 
during  the  progress  of  the  excavations  for 
Ihe  great  sewer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ihe  New  London  Bridge.  I  believe  I 
may  state^  without  exaggeration,  thai  up' 
ivards  of  half  a  peck  of  Roman  coins 
have  been  sold  by  die  workmeu,  lo  per- 
sons who  have  been  assured  that  they 
were  dug  up  on  this  interesimg  spot. 
Now^  Sir,  you  may  be  assured  that,  in 
all,  not  more  than  a  dojten  Roman  coins 
have  been  fonnd  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  those  which  were  discovered  were  so 
much  corroded  that,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  the  portraits  and  legends  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished.  I  am  aiso  well 
convinced  that  none  have  been  found  here 
posterior  to  the  time  Nerva.  Tlie  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  list  of  the  principal  relics 
which  liave  been  turned  up  during  die 
last  six  months :— 

On  die  site  of  Crooked-lane,  about 
len  yards  south' east  of  the  spot  on  which 
ihe  parsonage  house  stoo<l,  a  quantity  of 
Roman  pavement  of  die  rudest  description. 


About  seven  yards  south   of  the 
end  of  St  Michaers  churchy  a  large  T 
coin  of  Nerva  (sestertius),  very  much  cor* 
roded. 

Under  the  east  end  of  the  church,  two 
coins  in  sound  brass ;  one  of  Nero,  the 
other  of  \*e3pasian,  and  both  in  tolerable 
preservation. 

On  the  site  of  the  houses,  just  pulled 
down,  on  the  north  side  of  Eastcbeap,  two 
large  brass  coins,  much  corroded  ;  one  of 
these  bore  the  head  of  Domitiao,  but  the 
legend  was  obliterated  ;  the  impression  of 
the  other  was  totally  destroyed. 

On  the  south  side  of  Eastcheap,  a  small 
Roman  lamp  of  earthenware,  a  copper 
ring  of  rude  workmanship,  and  a  dish  of 
gizy  earth.  The  two  latter  are  in  my 
possession.  I  have  also  two  small  lachry-^ 
matories  of  glass,  which  were  dug  up  on 
Ihe  site  of  Crooked- lane.  There  was  a 
vase  discovered  on  the  following  day,  and 
numerous  fragments  of  Roman  pottery 
and  glass,  especially  of  the  fine  samian 
ware,  but  only  two  or  three  specimens  of 
the  latter  have  been  found  entire. 

I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this, 
because  I  am  aware  that  gross  impositioiis 
have  been  practised  upon  many  wlio<e 
braini  bear  no  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
their  pockets.  One  gcnlieman,  last  wtek 
(a  member  of  a  learned  society  loo  I)  pur- 
chased ^  tid  of  a  grape  jar  from  a  scoun- 
drel who  assured  him  that  he  had  dug  it 
up  with  other  Roman  pottery.  This  gen- 
tleman returned  with  the  precious  relic 
on  the  following  dayj  but  could  not  iden* 
tify  the  fellow  of  whom  he  had  bought  it. 
One  more  instance  and  I  have  done ;  a 
few  months  since  a  gentleman  actually  guve 
two  guineas  for  a  halfpenny  of  William 
IlL,  to  a  laborer  employed  in  excavating. 
The  thing  may  appear  incredible,  and 
requires  explanation  :  the  date  of  the  coin 
(the  date  !)  was,  I  believe,  1696,  but  the 
top  of  the  6  had  been  worn  away,  so 
that  the  figures  made  1096.  As  a  con- 
firmation of  what  I  have  said  respectinic 
the  state  of  llie  coins  found  on  tne  ciiy 
side  of  the  water,  I  enclose  a  specimen 
of  one  which  I  saw  dug  up,  though  even 
this  is  in  a  more  perfect  slate  than  the 
greater  part  of  ihem. 

I  am,  Sir,  Sec, 
A. 

[The  coin  which  accompanied  tKi«  oommii* 
nicAtioa  in  a  VespasjiuQ,  ioftcribcd  on  the  re- 
verse *•  AUOHSTI.*'  It  i«  *'ory  much  rarrudcd, 
especially  aL  tho  edge,  which,  in  great  part^  is 
rcducud  ta  ihe  ihioncaa  of  writing  ptt{i«t*J 


"NEW  POTATOES  \" 


If  this  were  a  review,  (arge  extracts 
mtghl  be  taken  from  the  very  amusing 
"Legends  and  Stones  of  Ireland,  by 
Samuel  I>over,  E.  II.  A.,  with  etchings 
by  the  Autlior,  183 1  ;"  but  the  Year  Book, 
abiding  by  its  purpose,  and  to  fairness  to 
Mr.  Lover's  merry. making  little  volume, 
ventures  only  upon  copying  one  of  his 
six  etchings,  and  the  article  belonging  to 
it,  as  a  specimen  of  the  appearance  and 
habits  of  a  large  class  of  characters,  of 
both  sexes,  in  the  Irish  metropolis^ — "  I 
promise,"  says  Mr.  Lover,  '*  and  give  all 
fastidious  persons  fair  warning,  that  if  a 
picture  from  low  life  be  not  according  to 
their  taste,  tliey  can  leave  it  unread,  rather 
than  blame  me  for  Coo  much  fidelity  in 
my  oytline.  So  here  goe^i  at  a  iccniij  as 
the  Italians  say,;'* — And  here  follows  Mr. 
JJover's  *^iccna"  preceded,  as  the  reader 


sees,  by  the  encraving  of  the  principal 
performer— one  of  many  that  may  be  seeti 
and  heard  in  public,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  in  DnbUn,— 

**  My  New  Pittayatkes  I" 

[Enter  Katty,  with  »  gray  cloak,  &  dirty  cap, 
and  a  black  eye  ;  a  lieve  of  potntocs  on  hcf 
head,  and  a  '*  thrific  o*  spi^r'tj"  m  it,  Kat- 
ty  tneandoni  down  Fatrkk-atrect,] 

Katty. — "Mf/  nav  Fittui^fiUcf  f^M^- 
a-new  Pitttij/atecs  f — My  new" — 

(Meeting  u  friend,) 
Sally,  darlin*,  is  thai  you  ? 

SaUtf.  Throth  its    myself;  and   what's 
the  matther  wid  you,  Katty  ? 

Kai.    'Deed  my  heart's  bruk  cryin* — ^ 

"  ^cw  piitayateea" cryin'  afttier  tijat 

vagahoue. 

SaL    Is  It  Mike  I 


I 

I 


Kat.    Tiiroth  its  hiinself  indeed, 

Sal.     And  what  is  it  he  done  } 

Kat.  Och  !  he  ruined  me  with  his — ^ 
**  2Vew  ;)i«flyfl/ecs'*— *— with  hia  goin&-an 
— the  owld  thing,  my  dear— 

Sat.  Thiowin'  up  \na  lUll^  finger^  I 
au  ppose  ?* 

KaL  Yis^  my  darlint:  be  kem  liome 
Ih'   other    night,   blaiin*   blind    dhrMnk, 

cryin'  ont '*  New  piita^-u-teet  J"-- — - 

roarin*  aud  bawl  in',  that  you'd  think  he*d 
rise  the  roof  aff  o'  the  house. 

^*  Bad  look  attind  you ;  bad  cesa  to 
you,  you  pot-wallopin'  varmint/'  says  he, 
(maynin'  rae,  it  you  plaze)  ;  "  wait  tdl  I 
ketch  you,  you  sthrap,  and  it's  1  11  give 

you  your  fdl  iv'-^ *  New  pittttt^atecs  f 

**  your  iill  xv  a  lickin*,  if  ever  you  got  il/* 
says  he. 

So  with  thaty  I  knew  the  viUiAn  was 
muivaihered  ;t  let  alone  the  heavy  fat  o* 
the  miscrayint  an  the  itairs»  that  a  child 
might  know  he  was  done  for — — *'  Aly 
new  pittiiyatecs  /"- — ^Throtli  he  was  done 
to  a  turO)  like  a  muUon  kidney. 

Sai,     Musha  I  God  help  you,  Kaity. 

Kut.     Oh,  wait  till  you  htar  the  ind  o' 

my "  N€w  pUiuyattcs  /"— — o'   my 

tliroubLe:^!  and  it's  then  youll  open  your 
eyes **  Mt;  new  pUtatfaUu  /" 

Std.     Oh,  bud  I  pity  you« 

Kat.     Oh  wait— wait,  my  jewel — wait 

till  you  hear  what  became  o*- -**  My 

rteuj  p%iia^at€C$  !*' wait  till  1  tell  you 

the  ind  iv  it.  Where  did  I  lave  aff?  Oh 
aye,  at  the  stairs, 

WeU,  DJ  he  was  comin'  up  stairs, 
(knowin*  how  it  'id  be,)  I  tliought  it  best 

to  take  careo*  my -**  NcwpUttiyateeif* 

— —to  take  care  o'  myself;  so  with  that, 
1  put  the  buwlt  on  the  door,  betune  me 
and  danger,  and  kep'  listen  in*  iit  the  key* 
hole ;   and  mre  enough,  what  should  I 

hear^    but "  New  pittayaicet  T*  ^ 

but  the  vagabone  gropm^  his  way  round 
the  cruked  turn  in  tlie  stair,  and  tumblii/ 
afther,  into  the  hole  in  the  flu  re  an  the 
landui' ;  and  whin  he  come  to  himself,  he 
gev    a    thunderin*   tliump   at   the   door. 

**  Who's    there?"   says   1:    says   he 

**  NtwpUtay^Uei  /" **  let  me  in/'  says 

he,  **  you  vagabone,"  (swarein'  by  what  I 
would'nt  mintion,)  **  or  by  this  and  thai, 
ril  mtusacrat/  you/'  says  he,  **  within  an 

inch  o* **  New  mUttyuUct  r wilh- 

iti  an  inch  o'  your  life^    says  he. 

**  Mikee»  darlint,*'  says  I,  sootheriq* 
him — 


Getiing  dniEik* 


t  lM«%icit«4* 


Sai.     Why  would  you  call  silch  %  *tai- 
nal  vagabone,  darlint  ? 

Kat\     My  jewl,  d*d*nl  I  tell   you 
thought  it  best  to  soother  him  with  a- 

"  New  pittayatte  r with    a   tindh 

word  :  so  says  I,  "  Mtkee,  you  vilh 
you're  disguised,"  says  I^  **■  you're  dii 
guiaed,  dear/' 

•*  You  lie,''  says  he,  **  you  impude 
sthra{>,   Vm  not  disguised ;   but,   if  Fn 
disguised  itself/'  says  he,  "  III  make  ya 
know  the  dtffer/"  says  he. 

Oh  1    I  thought  the  life  id  lave  me,  when 
I  heerd  him  say  the  word  ;  and  with 

I  put  my  hand  an -"  3/y  new  piitay 

icetf*        an   the   latch   o*  the  aoor, 
purvint  it  from  slippin* ;  and  he  ups  aa 
he  gives  a  wicked  kick  at  the  door, 
says  he,   **  If  you  don^t  let   me  in  tli 
minit,"  says  he^  "  III  he  the  death  o'  yo 

^"  New  pittayateei  /'^ o'  your 

and  your  dirly  breed,"  says  he.    Thin 
o*  that,  Satly,  dear,  t'  abuse  my  relation 

Sal.     Oh,  the  ruffin. 

Kat.     Dirty   breed,   indeed  !     By 
sow  kins,  they  re  as  good  as  his  any  di 
in  the  year,  and  was  never  behoulden  I 
— ' — **  New  piUayatees  /"*- — to  go  at 
gin^  to  the  mendicity  for  their  dirty- 

"  New  pittayatea!** their  dirty  wa 

in' go*  pots,  and  sarvants'  kvins,  and  dog 
bones,  alias  one  as  that  c rue k'd disciple  of 
his  mother^s  cousin's  sistber,  the  ould 
dhrunken  asperseand,  as  she  is.  J 

Sal.     No,  in  troth,  Katty  dear.  I 

Kat.     Well,  where  was  1 1  Oh,  aye,  IT 

left  off  at ^**  Nrw  pittayaiecM  T 1 

left  off  at  my  dirty  breed.  Well,  at  the 
word  "  dirty  breed,"  I  knew  full  well  the 
bad  dhrop  wa*»  up  in  him,  and  ^th  it*! 
soon  and  sudd  in  I  he  made  me  sinsible  i 
it,  for  the  first  word    he  said 

**  New  pittayatees .'"' the  first  word  1 

said  was  to  put  his  shouldher  to  the  do 
and  in  he  bursted  the  door,  fa  11  in*  do« 
in  the  middle  o'  the  flure,  cryin'  oul- 


Neto  piliiiyatees  i 


cryin  out,  ' 


luck  attind  you/'  says  he  ;  "  howdarytl 
refuse  to  lit  me  into  my  own  house,  y^ 
8th ran,"  says  he,  **  agin  the   law  o*  tl 
land,    says  be,  scrarobtin'  up  on  his  pi< 
agin^  as  well  as  he  could  ;  and,  as  he  ' 
risin',  suys  1^ — **  New  pitittyUcs  /''- 
says  I  to  him  (screeching  out  loud,  that 
the  neighbours  in  tlie  ilure  below  mig^ 
hear  me),  **,Wikee,  my  darlint,"  »ys  "   ~ 

"  Keep  the  pace,  you  vagabone/* 
he  j  and  with  that,  he  bits  me  a  lick 

-**  New  pittayatee  f' a   lick  av 

Stick  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  down 


ngwj 

av«^ 
vr  a 
mn  1  iBll     j 
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(and  small  blame  to  me),  down  1  fell  hq 

the  flu  re,  cryio' **  New  pittayuUeg  T' 

cry  in'  out  "  Murther  I  uiurlher  f 
Sal,     Oh,  Ihe  haiigio'-boue  rilhain  1 

Kat^  Oh,  that's  not  all  I  As  I  was 
j'mn'yjay  jevfM,  he  was  goiix'  to»slhrek  me 

ligio  ;"  and  with   that,   1   cried  out^ 

'  *'  New  pilta^aUes  r — —I  cried  out^  **  Fair 
p\aj,  Mikee/'  says  I ;  '^  don't  stbrek  a  man 
down  f^  but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  rayson, 
and  was  goin*  to  hit  me  agin^  whin  I  put 
up  the  ctiiid  that  was  in  my  arms  beiune 
me  and  hann*  "  Look  at  your  biibby, 
IVlikee,"  says  L  "  How  do  1  know  that, 
you  Bag-boppin'  jade/'  says  he.  (Think 
o'that,  Sally,  jew'l — miadoubiin^  my  var- 
lue,  and  1  an  honest  woman,  aa  I  am» 
God  help  me  I) 

Sal.  Oh  [  bud  you're  to  be  pitied^ 
Katiy,  dear. 

Kat,  Weil,  pntiin*  up  the  child  bet  tine 
me  and  harm,  as  he  was  risin'  his  hand— 
"Oh I"  says  I,  "  Mikee,  darlint,  don't 
sthrek  the  babby  ;*^  but,  my  dear,  before 
ihe  word  was  out  o'  my  mauih,  he  sthruk 
Ibe  babby.  (I  thought  the  life  id  lave 
fne,)  And,  iv  coorse,  the  poor  babby, 
that  never  spuk  a  word,  began  to  cry 

"  New   piitautitees  f began    to    cry, 

and  roar,  and  bawl,  and  no  wondher. 

SuL  Oh,  Ihe  hay  then,  to  sihrek  the 
child. 

Kat.  And,  my  jewel,  ihe  neighbours 
in  the  flure  below,  hearin' the  skrimmage, 

kem  runnin*  up  the  stairs,  cryia  out^ 

**  New    pittayatves  /  '^  »  cryin'    out, 

"  Watch,  watch  1  Mikee  M'Evoy,"  saya 
ihey,  **  would  you  murther  your  wife,  you 
viUianT  "What's  thai  to  yon  T  says 
he ;  **  isn't  she  my  own  ?''  aays  he,  **  and 
if  I  plase  10  make  her  feel  the  weight  o' 

my-- — ^*  New pittamt€€$  r the  weight 

o*  my  fist,  what*s  that  to  you  ?''  *ays  he ; 
**  its  none  o'  your  business  any  how,  so 
keep  your  tongue  in  your  jaw,  and  your 
toe  in  your  pnmn,  and  'twi[l  be  betther 

for   your **  New  pittttyaieesf 

*iwill  be  betther  for  your  health,  I'm 
llunkin',"  says  he  j  and  with  that  he  look- 
ed cruked  at  dnm,  and  squared  up  to  one 
o'  thim— (a  poor  definceless  craythur^  a 
tailor.) 

"  Wouid  you  fight  your  match,"  says 
the  poor  innocent  man^ 

*•  Lave  my  sight;'  says  Mick,  "  or,  by 
Jingo,  1*11  put  a  stitch  in  your  side,  my 
jolly  tailor,'^  says  he. 

"  Yiv  put  a  stitch  in  your  wig  already," 
»ays  the  tailor,  "  and  tliat  11  do  for  the 
present  writin*.*' 


An'l  with  that,  Mikee  was  goto'  to  hit 

him  with  a **  New  pUiayaUe  /'*~a 

liA'hander ;  but  he  was  cotch  owld  iv, 
before  he  could  let  go  his  blow  ;  and  who 

should  stand  up  forninst  him,   but 

**  Ml/  newpiiitttfaleesf* but  the  tailor's 

wife;  (and,  by  my  sowl,  it's  she  that's  the 
sih rapper,  and  more's  the  pity  she's  thrown 
away  upon  one  o*  the  sort;)  and  says  she, 
"  let  me  at  hiro,"  says  she,  **  it's  1  that's 
used  to  give  a  man  a  lickin'  every  day  in 
the  week  ;  you're  bowld  on  the  head  now, 
you  vagabone,"  says  she ;  **  but  if  I  had 
you  alone/'  says  she,  **  no  matther  if  1 
wouldn*t  take  the  consait  out  o'  your — — 

"  New  piKayatees  /" out  o'  your  brag' 

gin'  heart  /'  and  that's  the  way  she  wint 
on  bally raggin^  him ;  and,  by  for,  they 
all  tuk  patthern  after  her,  and  abused  him, 
my  dear,  to  that  degree,  that,  I  vow  to 
the  Lord,  the  very  dogs  in  the  sthreet 
wouldn't  lick  his  blood. 

Sttf,    Oh,  my  bless  in'  on  them. 

Kai.     And  with  that,  one  and  all,  they 

began  to  cry **  New  pit(atfoteet  /" 

they  began  to  cry  him  down  ;  and,  at 
last,  they  all  swore  out,  **  Hell's  bells 
attind  your  berrinV'  says  they,  **  you 
vagabone,"  as  tbey  just  tuk  him  up  by  the 
scuff  o*  the  neck,  and  threwn  him  down 
the  stairs  1  every  step  he'd  take,  you'd 
think  he'd  brake  his  neck  (Glory  be  to 
God  !),  and  so  I  got  rid  o'  the  rudin  ;  and 

llien  they  left  me,  cry  in' "  New  pit- 

tayatecs  re — — -ryiu'  afther  \}\e  vagabone  ; 
though  the  angels  knows  well  he  wasn't 
desarvin*  o'  one  precious  dhrop  thai  fell 
from  my  two  good-look  in**  eyes  — and, 
oh  1  but  the  condition  he  left  me  in» 

Sai.     Lord  look  down  an  you. 

Kat.  And  a  purty  sight  it  id  be,  if  you 
could  see  how  I  was  lym*  in  the  middle 
o'  the  iure  cry  in' — — **  My  fl<?uT  pitlttya* 
iettV^ — --cryin'  and  roarin*,  and  the 
poor  child,  with  his  eye  knocked  out,  in 
the  comer,  cry in'^ — "  New  pitlayateet  T* 
and,  indeed,  every  one  in  the  place  was 

cry  in'  — ^ —  "  New  pitiayaUes .' was 

cryin'  murther. 

SaL    And  no  wondher,  Katty  dear. 

KaL  Oh  bud  that's  not  all.  If  you 
seen  the  condition  the  place  was  in  afther 
it;  it  ^lva3  turned  upside  down  like  a 
beggar's  breeches.  Throth  I'd  rather  be 
at  a  bull-bait  than  at  it,  enough  to  make 

an  honest  woman  cry **  New  piUmfo^ 

tees  /"— ^-to  see  the  daycent  room  rack'd 
and  ruin*d,  and  my  cap  tore  aff  my  head 
into  tatlhers,  tliroth  you  might  riddle  bull- 
dogs through  it;   and  bad  luck   to  the 


I 
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hap'orlh  he  left  me  but  a  few— — "  New 

intttit^oUct !" .1  few  coppers  ;   for  llie 

morodin*   thief   spini   all   his **  New 

jdtiayaiea  /" -all  hia  wages  o*  Ihe  whole 

week  in  niiikin'  a  hasie  iv  himHelf ;  and 
God  knows  but  Ihat  comes  aisy  to  him ; 
and  divil  a  (hiag  I  had  to  put  inside  my 
face,  nor  a  dhrop  to  dhrink,  harrin'  a  few 

"  New  piUoyii(ee$  /**■ -a  few  grains 

o'  lay,  and  the  md  iv  a  ^uarllier  o*  sugar, 
and  my  eye  as  big  as  your  fist,  and  as 
black  as  die  pot  (savin   your  presence), 

and  a  beautiful  dish  iv =•"  New  pit t ay- 

aiees/" — — dish  iv  ddf,  that  I  bought 
only  last  week  in  Tim  pie  bar,  bmk  in 
tliree  halves,  in  the  middle  o'  the  ruction, 
and  the  rint  o'  the  room  not  ped, — and  1 
dipindin^only  an — --  *^  Netv  piltayattcs  !** 
— —an  cry  in'  a  sieve-full  o  pratees,  or 
screecbin*  a  lock  o'  savoys,  or  the  like. 

But  ril  not  brake  your  heart  any  more, 
Sally  dear ; — God*s  good,  and  never  opens 
one  door,  but  he  shuts  another; — and 
that's  the  way  iv  it;— an'  strinthitis  the 

wake  with -**  New  pittayutees!'' 

wilh  his  purtection  ;  and  may  the  widdy 
and  the  orphin's  blessin'  be  an  bis  naroe^ 
I  pray  I — And  my  thrust  is  in  divine 
providence,  that  was  always  good  to  me, 
and  sure  I  don't  despair  ;  but  not  a  night 
that  I  kneel  dowD  to  say  my  prayers,  that 

I  don't  prjy  for -'*  New  piHuyuices  f* 

for  all  manner  o*  bad  luck   to  attind 
Ihat  vapabone,  Mikee  M*Evoy.    My  curse 
light  an  bim  this  blessid  minit ;  and 
[A  voice  at  a  distance  fa//i,  "  Polatoea T] 

Kut.  WIio  calls  ? — (Pcrccivet  her  cus- 
tomer.)—Hera  ma'am.  Good^bye^  Sally, 
darlinl  —  good-bye.  "  New  pUtny-a* 

tcesr 

{Exit  KaHy  by  the  CroH  Poddic.] 


h,  m. 
My  25.     Twilight  begins    .     ,     0  47 
Sun  rises     ..,.48 
—  sets      ....     7  52 
Twilight  ends  .     .     .  !1   13 
Snapdragon,    or    toatlflax,    numerous 
ctiltivatcd    sorts,     blowing     in     gardens 
throughout  July, and  ihe  next  twomonihs. 


Kuli?  26. 

London  REoisxEa  OFncE* 
In  the  infancy  of  newspapers,  the  26tb 
of  July,  165G,  the  *•  Perfect  Picture  of 
State  Aflaits*'  published  tlie  foUowing    ^ 


Adverti$cm€ni, 
**  There  is  an  fJ*fice  for  gencrall  accoa 
mod  at  ton    of  all  people,    newly   en 
and  kept  at  the  house  of  Edward  TooJej^ 
Gtfulleman,  Scittiale  in   KasinghaJUstre 
neer  BlackwelUhall,  London.     There  ail 
several   registers  there  kept,   where  sucl^ 
persons  may  enter  iheir  names,  and  desir 
that  shall  at  any  time  liave  occasion   19 
any   of    the    particulars    following,    wh 
Such  as  have  a  desire  to  Mortgage  or  i 
any  X^nd  or  Houses,  or  to  let  to  farm  any 
Land  by    Lease  or  yearly   Rent  in  any 
part  of  England,  or  such  as  desire  to  I 
tioarded  by  the  year  or  otherwise,   or  to 
lake  lodging  in,  or  Country  f  louses  ne<  ' 
the  City  of  London.     Or  such  as  shall  i 
any  time  want  able  and  lit  Soliciters 
follow  any  businesse,  and  likewise  sue 
as  shall  want  either  men  Servants,  Ap 
premisses.  Clerks,  or  others,  or  Maid  Ser 
vants,  or  Nurses   for  Children.      Then 
are   likewise  registers  kept    to  enter 
names  and  places  of  aboad  of  all   su 
as  shall  desire  to  buy  Land  or  hanA 
or  to  let  out  money  upon  Mortgage^ 
to   take  to   farm    any   Land,    or  to  tak 
Countrey  Houses  about  the  City,  or  Lodg 
ings  in  the  CitVi  or  to  lake  any  to  board  [ 
and  likewise  for  all  ServLmis  that  shaHJ 
any  time  want  a  Service,  and  make  theii 
desires    known   at    the   said  tJffice.     Bj 
which  means  people  may  easily  come  ta 
the  knowledge  one  of  the  other,  and  theil^ 
several  necessities  andoccasionsbe  speed df 
supplyed, — And    likewise   all   Winistcrr^ 
Widdows,  and  others,  that  have  Sludie 
of  Books  to  sell  at  second  hand,  may  < 
the  said   Office  give   in   a  Catalogue 
their  Books,  and  such  as  want  any  Boi>kd 
scarce   to  be  come   by,  may  upon  theid| 
repair  to   the  said  Office  view  the 
C'atalogues,    and    very    probably    knon 
where  to  be  supplyed* ' 


Court  Games  ano  DivEaaiOBiS. 
Temp.  Cuarles  IL 
[For  iho  Yc4jr  Book.] 

In  1660  we  find  Pepys  saying,  "AfW 
supper  my  lord  sent  for  me,  intending 
play  at  cards  with  him,  but  1  not  knowiii| 
cribhiige  we   fell  into  discourse.*^     Then 
**  after  my  lord  had  done  playing  at  i*«a 
mns.*'    Afterwards  *'  to  the  Mitre  Tavcr 
here  some  of  us  fell  to  handycttppf  a  S|i 
that  I  never  knew  before."     Next  yt 
**  played    widi    our    wives     at    bovlesJ] 
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**  I  saw  otter-hunting  vtiih  the 
ling/'      Then :  *«  To  St.   Jameses  Park, 
^ where  I  saw  the  Duke  of  York  playing 
peUmeU,  the  first  time  thut  ever  I  saw 
he    sport.*'       In    1G62   « lo    Wliiteliall 
isarden,  where  lords  and  Imiks  are  now  at 
IJi>u,'/e«/'     In  JanusLry  of  the  same  year^ 
I  Evelyn  says,  **  his  majesty  as  uKual  opened 
||:he  leTelhi  of  I  he  night  by  ihrvwing  the 
himself  in  the  privy  chamber.     The 
flcN^ief  also  pkiyed  deep.      I   came  away 
then   the    Duke   of    Urmond    had    won 
tlOOO,   and    left    them   stdl    al   iKiStagCf 
[cards,  &<;.  &c.,  al  other  tables/'    He  next 
lices  **  a  grand   masque   at    Lincoln's 
linn/*      And,    **  December    1,   saw    the 
Lstrange  and  wonderful   dexterity   of   the 
lj/»d!rrs  on  the  new  canal  in  St.  James's 
iPark,  performed  before  their  majesties  by 
livers   gentlemen   with  schcctt  after  the 
Danner  of  the  HoManders/'     In  the  same 
noutli  Pepys  mnkes  a  similar  obseriralion  i 
'  Over  ihe  park,  where  I  first  in  my  life, 
It  being  a  great  frost,  did  see  people  with 
"heir   skeates   sliding,    which    is    a   very 
pretty  art/'     In  the  ensuing  May,  Pepys 
iifent  *'  to  nin^'pins.*^     In  December  he 
^saw  the  king   playing  at  tennis^**  and 
I  went    "  to   Shoe    Lane   to   see    a    roc^- 
fighting"    In  January  following,  Pepyg 
_^otes  his  going  "to   St.  James's    Park 
"seeing  people  play  at  pell  mtU  (pall  mall) 
— where  it  pleased  me  to  hear  a  gallant 
swear  at  one  of  his  companions  for  suf- 
lering  his  man  (a  spruce  blade)  to  be  so 
saucy  as  to  strike  a  ball  while  his  master 
was  playing  on  the  mall.^     In  June  we 
find  this  entry — **  Wjih  my  wife  to  ilack- 
Dcy,  played  at  nhujfitlnmrdt  eat  cream  and 
good  cherries  ;'*  and  in  July  **  my  lady 
Wright,  and  all  of  iis,  to  biflittrds.*'     In 
March,  Id68,  Evelyn  •*  found  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  La^ly  Cjwtleraaine, 
and  other  great  ladies,  playing  at  I  love 
my  love  with  an  A"    On  the  IGih  of  June, 
1670,  Evelyn  went  **  to  tlie  bear  garden, 
where    was    cock-fighting,   with   a  dog^ 
fightings     beare     find      bull-haiting'; — it 
being  a  famous  day  for  butcherly  sports, 
or  ratlier  barbarous  cruelties."     Evelyn 
says,  again,  in  October,  1671,  "  we  went 
hunting  and  hawking,*^  and  **  in  the  after- 
noon to  cards  and  dice.*'     In   1672  we 
find   Evelyn  "after  dinner  at  Leicester- 
house  Willi  Lady  Sunderland,  where  was 
Richardson  the  famous  Jtre-euter  shewing 
his  feats/' 

J.  S, 
Mortey,  dcat  Lcctlt. 


July  26,     Twilight  begins 

Sun  rises     ,     . 
—  sets       .     . 

Twilight  ends  . 
Holy  hock  flowers. 
Perennial  sun-Hower  flowers* 
riies  numerous  tnd  troubiesom*^! 


h.  fu. 
O  56 
4  10 
7  50 
11     4 


27ih  July,  1747,  died  the  rev*  Nicholaj 
Tinda^,  a  translator  and  continaalor  of 
Rapin's  History  of  England,  He  became 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Colle^,  Oxford,  and 
was  reduced  to  pecuniary  inconvenience; 
but  by  clerical  preferment  he  was  at  dif- 
ferent times  rector  of  AJversloke,  Hants  ; 
vicar  of  Great  VValtham,  in  Es^x  ;  chap- 
lain in  the  bay  of  Revel,  on  board  the 
Torbay  ;  assistant  chaplain  to  the  factory 
at  Lisbgn  ;  rectory  of  Colboume,  in  the 
isle  of  Wight ;  and  at  length  chaplain  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  His  literary  labors 
were  numerous,  and  cine  fly  carrier!  on  in 
conjunction  witli  the  rev.  Philip  Mo  rant. 
Their  diligence  was  great ;  but  Mo- 
rant,  a  native  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey, 
scarcely  knew  French  or  English  gram- 
maticaliy,  and  wrote  a  compound  of  both* 
Tindal  published  Morant  s  translation  of 
De  Beau  sob  re  and  L*Enfaut'a  Notes  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  commenced 
the  History  of  Essex,  which  he  afterwards 
resigned  lo  Morant,  probably  because  he 
exchanged  bis  preferment  there ;  while 
Morant  obtained  St.  Mary's,  Colchester, 
and  Aldham,  both  in  that  county.  They 
afterwards  joined  in  that  vast  concern,  the 
translation  of  Rapin's  History  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  continuation  ;  and  the  work 
sold  so  well,  that  the  publishers,  the 
Knaptons,  made  them  a  present  of 
£200.  Tindal  was  engaged  in  several 
other  works*  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  at  Greenwich  hospital,  where  he  was 
buried  in  the  new  cemetery.  • 


**  Black's  the  White  of  my  Eyb." 

It  is  common  with  vulgar  women,  while 
quarrelling,  for  one  to  exclaim  lothe  oilier, 
"  You  cannot  say  black's  the  white  of  ray 
eyel"  meaning  that  nobody  can  justly 
speak  ill  of  her. 

Mr.  Brand  has  no  doubt  that  this  ex- 
pression originated  in  the  popular  super- 

•  Nobk. 


I 
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stition  concemino^  an  evil  eye^  that  19,  an 
enchanting  or  bmGUchliig  etfe.  In  con- 
5niiatioa  of  tlus  he  cites  iho  followjtig 
passage  from  Scot's  **  Discovery  of  Witch- 
craft/' p.  291.  '*  Many  writers  a^ree 
with  Virgil  aod  Theocritug  in  the  effect 
of  bewitching  eyes,  affirming  that  in 
Scythia  there  are  women  called  BithiiFy 
having  tv^o  balls,  or  rather  Bhckt^  m  the 
apples  of  their  eyes.  These,  '(forsooth,) 
with  iheir  angry  looks,  do  liewitch  and 
hurl."  Mr.  Brand  adds  an  anecdote, 
**  Gairy,  in  the  same  work,  vol.  xviii.  p. 
123,  parish  of  Gar^nnock,  contity  of 
Stirling,  we  read:  *' The  dregs  of  super*' 
stition  are  still  to  be  found*  The  less 
informed  suspect  something  like  witch- 
craft about  poor  old  women ;  and  are 
afraid  of  their  eye  among  the  caUle.  If 
a  cow  Is  suddenly^  taken  ill,  it  is  ascribed 
to  iofne  extraordinary  cause.  If  a  person 
when  called  to  see  one  does  not  say  *  I 
wish  her  luck,*  there  would  be.a  iui* 
picion  be  had  some  bad  design/' 


Jit/y  %7,    Twilight  begins 
Sun  rites    •    . 


h.  m. 
I      3 
4    11 
—  sets      .     ♦     •    .     7  49 

Twilight  ends  .     .     .  10  57 

Garden  Chrysanthemums  flower. 
Purple  willow-herb  flowers, 

SUlV  28. 

Oltver  Cromwell. 

28th  July,  1655. — In  the  appendix  to 
Mr.  Scatcherd's  *'  History  of  Morley,  near 
Leeds/'  he  presents  the  two  following 
remarkable  papers,  in  illustration  of  his 
Tiew  of  Cromwell's  real  character. 

"  To    lit-*    HiOHKESs,  TUB    Lomt>    Pro- 
tector of  the  Commonweolih  of  Eng' 
iand,  Scotland^  and  Ireland. 
**  The  bumble  pExtxroN  of  Mak- 
GEftY,  the  wifi  of  William  Bea- 
ch am,  mariner, 
'*  Sheiveth, 

"  Tliat  your  Petitioner's  husband 
hath  been  active  and  faithful  in  the  war? 
of  this  Commonwealth,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  hath  undergone  many  hazards 
by  imprisonment  and  fights,  to  the  en- 
dangering his  life,  and  at  last  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  arm,  and  b.  utterly  disabled 
from  future  service,  as  doth  appear  from 
the  certificate  annexed  ;  and  yet  he  hath 
no  more  than  forty  shillings  from  Chatham 
by  the  year. 


b 


<'  That  yotir  petttioner  having  onlr  one 
son,  who  is  tractable  to  learn,  and  no 

having  wherewjth  to  bring  him   up,  bj 
reason  of  tlieir  present  low  state  occa 
stoned  by  the  public  service  aforesaid, 
**  Humidy  proyeth — ^That  your  Hig 
ness  would  vouchsafe  to  presenll 
her  said  son  Randolph  Beacham^J 
to  be  a  scholar  in  Sutton*s  tios-' 
pital,  called  the  Charter-house." 
(Indorsed.) 
"  OLIVER  P. 

''  We  refer  ihii  Petiticm  &iid  Cerlificate  I 
the  Commiuionen  for  Sutton't  fiotptt«l,  lul^ 

2B,  1655." 

With   the   above   Petition,  Cromwell 
sent  to  his  secretary  the  following 

iMiter. 

**  You   received   from  me,   this   39i 
instant,  a  Petition  of  Margery  Beachai 

de^^iring  the  admission  of  her  son  into  tl 
Charter- house.     I  know    the    man,   wh 
was  employed   one  day  in  an   impc>rtanl 
secret  service,  which  he  did  elTectuatly  t< 
our  great  benefit  and  the  Commonwealth'i. 
The  Petition  is  a  brief  relation  of  a  fm 
without  any  flattery.     I  have  wrote  und< 
it  a  common   leference  to  tlie  Commii 
sionersj  but  I  mean  a  great  deal   moi 
that  it  shall  be  done  without  their  debai 
or  consultation  of  the  matter;  and  so  d( 

you  privataly  hint  to 

**  I    have   not    the   particular   shinii 
bauble,  or  feather  in  my  cap  for  crowds  t( 
gaze  at,  or  kneel  to  ;  but  I  have  powei 
and  resolution  to  make  the  Nations  treni< 
ble.     To  be  short,  I   know  how  to  denr 
Petitions  ;  and,  whatever  I  [think  prof 
for  outward  form  to  refer  to  any  officer 
office,  I  expect  that  such  my  complian* 
with  custom  shall  be  also  looked  upon 
an  indication  of  my  will  and  pleasure 
have  the  thing  done.     See,  therefore,  th«1 
the  boy  isadmiUed. 

*♦  Thy  true  friend,  ^_ 

OL(V£H  P.'*       ^1 

Upon  the  ''feather  in  my  cap**  Mf^^| 
Scatcherd  adds,  from  Burton  s  Diary,  fl^^^ 
383,  that,  in  Cromwell's  answer  to  the  " 
address  from  the  army,  touching  the  ac 
ceptance  of  the  kingly  oBcc,  he  told  thei 
**  that,  for  his  part,  he  loved  the  titl 
feather  in  a  hat*' — as  little  as  they  did :' 
and,  from  Ludlow*s  Memoirs,  ti.  5^ 
that  '*  Cromwell  said,  it  was  but  *  aJeathiP 
in  a  man*$  cap,*  and  therefore  he  wondered 
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I  that  men  Mrould  not  please  tli«  children, 
land  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  rattle/'  • 


h.  m^ 

d^28.     Twilight  begins    . 

.     1      9 

Sun  rises     .     .     , 

.     4    13 

sets      *     .     . 

.      7  47 

Twilight  ends  .     . 

.  10  51 

Mountain-ash  flowers. 

IJUlS  29. 

29th  July,  1622.— Tlie  cordwainers  of 
Newcastle    celebrated    the    feast    of   St, 
Crispin^  by  holding  a  coronation  of  their 
patron  saint^  and  afienvards  walking  in 
procession.   The  coronation  look  place  in 
the  court  of  the  Freemen's  Hosjiital,  at 
the  Wesigate,  at   11  o'clock,  and    soon 
after  twelve  the  procession  moved  forward 
through  the  principal  streets  of  that  town 
'  and^Gateshead,  and   finally  halted  at  the 
*^ii^*  of  the  Chancellor's  Head,  in  New- 
^  gate's! reet,   where   the   members  of  tlie 
trade     partook    of    a     dinner.      There 
had  not  been  a  similar  exhibition  at  New- 
castle since  the  year  1769.  f 


h*  ID. 

July  29.     Twilight  begins     .     .     114 
Stin  rbtes     ....     4  14 
sets       .     .     .     ,     7  46 
Twilight  ends  ,     .     .  10  40 
lioses  and  pinks  go  out  of  flower. 


^ 


On  the  30th  of  July,  1586,  Sir  William 
Stewart  was  slain  at  Edinburgh,  by  the 
carl  of  Both  we  11,  who  was  the  most  famed 
disturber  of  the  public  peace  in  those 
times.  The  quarrel  had  arisen  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  on  account  of  some  de- 
ipiteful  la n^ age  used  by  Sir  William, 
when  the  fiery  earl  vowed  the  des! ruction 
of  his  enemy  in  words  too  sbocking  to  be 
repeated,  lie  met  with  Sir  William  by 
chance  in  Bbckfriars'  Wynd,  and  avow- 
ing revenge  drew  his  sword  ;  Sir  William 
standing  upon  his  defence  with  his  back 
to   the  wall,  Both  well   ihiust  his  rapier 


•^ScatchcrJ**  History  of  Morlcy*  333  ; — in 
which  work  are  many  original  particularB  re- 
vpc^tini;  CrddnweU'i  oAcera,  and  his  engage* 
meott  in  the  nartlt. 


into  his  back  and  out  forwards,  and  killed 
him.  Ten  years  afterwards  one  Etobert 
Cat  heart,  who  bad  been  with  the  earl  of 
Boihwell  on  this  occasion,  though  it  docs 
not  appcBT  that  he  took  an  active  hand  in 
tlie  murder,  was  slain  in  revenge  by  Wil* 
liam  Stewart,  son  of  the  deceased,  while 
standing  ino Pensively  at  the  wall  in  the 
bead  of  Peebles  Wynd^  near  the  Tron.  • 


h.  m. 

July  30.     Twilight  begins    .     .     117 

Sun  rises     ....     4   16 

—  sets      ....     7  44 

Twilight  ends  .     ,     .  10  43 

White  mullein,  and  most  of  this  species 

in  full  flower. 


IJUlp  31, 

EtOK  Election  Satuhoat, 
[Pot  the  Year  Bcrok*] 

Thi?  aquatic  ceremony  at  Eton  occurs, 
at  the  latest,  on  the  Saturday  before  the 
last  Monday  in  July ;  and  ends  what  is 
called  election  week,  during  which  boys 
are  elected  as  "  king's  scholars' *  inio^Eton 
College,  and  king's  scholars  are  chosen  as 
students  for  King's  CoHege,  Cambridge. 
The  Monday  which  regulates  il  is  Speech 
and  Breaking  up  Day  at  Eton ;  the 
speeches  not  veiy  numerously  attended, 
as  there  is  not  much  room  for  company, 
and  they  are  with  scarcely  any  exception 
in  the  I^tin  language,  a  tongue  not  very 
intelligible,  especially  when  spoken  ;  since 
most  of  the  company  who  chiefly  desire 
to  visit  ihem,  are  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  students,  and  a  miiced  audience. 

The  ceremony  which  is  intended  as  a 
rejoicing  for  the  holidays  is  identically 
the  same  as  that  described  on  the  4th  of 
June;  instead  however  of  G.  R.,  it  is 
710W  W.  R.  at  election,  that  is,  the  initials 
then  put  up  are  those  of  the  rtiling  tno* 
narch. 

PiLCARLtC. 

Masf,  1831, 


Mathematics. 
A  Chailenge  to  all  England, 
If  any  man  can  resolve  the  following 
problem,  lei  him  send  hit  answer  {postage 
paid)  to  me,  and  I  will  inform  the  public. 
W.  B,  I  will  not  have  an  interview  with 
any  one. 

Probkm.' — To  divide  any  given  number 
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(say  2j)  into  ten  tlifferent  numbers,  a# 
follow  :^ 

The  two  fir^t  numbers  are  to  be  such, 
that,  if  you  square  the  sum  of  the  greater 
and  lesser,  it  will  equal  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  each,  with  twice  the  product 
of  the  two  first »  The  next  three  num- 
bers are  to  be  auch^  that,  if  you  multiply 
the  sum  of  the  greater  and  lesser  numbers 
by  the  next  greater  number^  and  to  this 
product  add  the  square  of  the  lesser  num- 
ber, it  wilt  equal  the  sc^uare  of  the 
greater  number.  The  next  two  numbers 
are  to  be  such,  that,  if  to  the  square  of 
their  sum,  you  add  the  square  of  the  lesser 
number,  it  will  equal  the  sum  of  th«  two 
multiplied  by  the  leaser ;  to  the  double  of 
which  product  you  must  add  the  square 
of  the  greater ;  also,  they  are  to  be  two 
such  numbers,  that  if  their  product  be 
added  to  the  sum  of  their  squares,  it  shall 
make  a  square  number*  The  three  last 
numbem  are  to  be  such,  that,  if  to  the 
square  of  the  sum  of  the  two  greater 
numbers  you  add  the  square  of  the  lesser 
number,  it  will  double  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  greater  numbers;  more- 
over, if  you  square  the  sum  of  the  third 
and  ninth  numbers,  and  also  add  the  sum 
of  tlie  squares  of  llie  5th  and  8ih  num^ 
bers,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  whole 
shall  be  a  sciuare  number;  but  if  you 
cube  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  numbers, 
the  sum  of  their  cubes  shall  be  a  cube 
number — required  the  ten  numbers. 

G.  F.  A.  B. 

3,  N<»nhampton-stro<'t,  Ctcrkenvellf 
Tuc4Mlay,  7th  Dec,  1630* 


The  preceding  notice  has  been  in  shops, 
publicly  situated,  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  stilt  remains  without  an 
answer.  It  is  inserted  here  as  contain- 
ing an  exercise  for  the  ingenious  in 
fig;ures,  and  to  further  the  desire  of  O.  F. 
A.  B.  for  a  solution, — Juiy  1631. 


h.  m. 

f/y3i.     TwUight  begins    . 

.      1    20 

Sun  rj?es    .... 

*  4   IT 

seU       .     .     . 

.     7  43 

Twiliglit  ends  ,     . 

.   10  40 

Forstcr*s  hawkweed  flowers. 

Dnigon-Bies  common  about 

%»alers. 

Babiss  m  THE  Erts. 

Lowers  looking  into  each  others  eyes« 
and  seeing  reflections  of  their  own  &ofi^^ 
in  the  puuiU,  are  said  to  see,  ''babiesJ^H 
the  eyes/  ^^| 

In  the  "  History  of  Philocles  and  Dori- 
clea,  two  Lancashire  lovers,  1640,*'  C.i-     i 
mil  I  us  wooing  his  mistress,  tells  her,  '*  W^^ 
wil!  ga  to  the  dawnes,  and  slubber  u[>^H 
sillibub ;  and  I  will  look  babies  in  your 
eyes."     Herrick,  in  an  address  to  virgins, 
says — 

Bo  ye  lockt  up  likc'to  these. 
Or  th«  rtdi  Hegperides ; 
Or  ihomts  babiei  in  your  ey««. 
In  their  chry«t»l  numicrie*  ; 
Noiwithtuading^  tove  wilt  wia^ 
Or  else  forc«  &  passage  ia. 

The  same  poet  says  of  Susanna  Soud 

well : — 

Clear  wc  Iwr  oycf , 
Like  purest  skies. 

Discovering  from  thtmre 
A  baby  there, 
Th»t  tuffu  each  sphero 

Like  aa  iuteltigence. 


RFFtiCOTtoMS-*WRirrcK  IK  ▲  Boob  i 
Miscellaneous  AitTrcLcs. 

Hnw  like  the  map  that  marks  my  Yiuie^  i 

l*hro>ugh  life,  these  pages  seem  I 

A  «{»eeklecl  piece — a  tniu'd  display 

Of  sadnesf,  dulness,  paSAion,  pain*  ^nd  play  : 

One  heap  of  suuat) — one  variegated  dream. 

How  many  a  passion  difficult ;  and  tlicre 

I^ud  fl»afisbes  that  leave. 
On  nil  who  hear  their  notes,  the  mere 
Ri'mi'mliraoce  of    iheir  nuise ;    and   do< 

tippear 
i/owinen/i  and  Htnu  to  teach  me  how  to  grieve. 

Here  love's  cudumiiag  strains,  whow  tttft 
i\nA  hatMf 

And  melting  cadences, 
Grirg  long  lost  echoes  lo  uiy  ears 
Of  sounds,  which  oft  havo  bung  upoti  tuy 
tcArs 
And  weigh'd  them  down — pore  drops  « 
ecstacie8« 

Like  these  nii<L*d  pages  I  caii  read  my  lilt. 

In  fancy  hear  ila  echoes  play^— 
1 14  Lurtird  chords — iu  passion's  strife — 
I'hose  sweet  deceptive   flights  with  whidt 
'twas  rife. 

Transient  as  sound,  but  mazk'd  oa  i 


The  fidds  are  all  alive  with  stiUry  noise 
Uf  labor*s  sounds,  and  insecls'  busy  joys; 
The  reapers  o'er  their  glittering  sickles  stoop. 
Startling  full  oh  ilie  partrid^  coveys  up  ; 
Some  o  er  the  rustling  scythe  go  bending  on  ; 
And  shockers  foilovv  where  their  toils  have  gone> 
Heaping  the  swaths  thai  rustle  in  the  sun 

Clare's  Shepha-^s  Catendar, 


B^ 
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A  dcfcriptkin  of  the  glories  of  thia 
montli — the  forerunner  of  bt)miteous  au- 
lumn^would  be  a  volnniG  of  splendid 
beauties:  H  is,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  **  Britisb  Naturaliat  ;'*  but 
before  recurring  to  its  pages,  it  may 
be  proper  to  extract  a  few  impressive  sen- 
tences from  an  article  m  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  July,  1831  : — **  Our  moral 
being  owes  deep  obligations  to  all  who 
assist  us  to  study  nature  aright ;  for*  be* 
lieve  us,  it  is  high  and  rare  knowledge  to 
know,  and  to  have^  tlie  full  and  true  use 
of  our  eyes.  Millions  go  to  the  grave  in 
old  age  without  ever  having  learned  it ; 
they  were  just  beg^inning  perhaps  to  ac- 
quire it,  when  they  sighed  to  think  that 

*  they  who  look  out  of  the  windows  were 
darkened  ; '  and  that,  whde  they  had  been 
iiistrucied  how  to  look,  sad  shadows  had 
fallen  on  the  whole  face  of  nature  i  and 
that  the  time  for  tho^  intuitions  was 
gon(f  for  ever*  But  the  science  of  seeing 
has  now  found    favor   in  our  eyes  ;  and 

*  blessings  are  with  them  and  eternal 
praise/  who  can  discover,  discern,  and 
describe  the  least  as  the  greatest  of  na* 
ture's  works  i  who  can  see  as  distinctly  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  little  burnrning-bird 
murmuring  round  a  rose-hush,  as  in  that 
of  *the  star  of  Jove,  so  beautiful  and 
large,^  shining  sole  in  heaven. — Tidce  up 
now  almost  any  book  you  may,  or  any 
branch  of  natural  history,  and  instead  of 
ihe  endless  dry  details  of  imaginary  sys- 
tems and  classifications,  in  whith  the  lu- 
dicrous littleness  of  man's  vain  ingenuity 
used  to  be  set  up  as  a  sort  of  symbolical 
scheme  of  revelation  of  the  sublime  va- 
rieties of  the  inferior — as  we  choose  to 
call  it — creation  of  God,  you  find  high 
attempts  in  a  humble  spirit  rather  to 
illustrate  tendencies,  and  uses,  and  har- 
monies, and  order,  and  desij>n,^Take  up, 
we  say,  what  book  you  will,  and  such  is 
its  spirit.  There,  for  example,  are  those 
two  unpretendmg  but  enlightened  vo- 
lumes, the  British  Naturuiift,  by  Mr* 
Mudie,  which,  we  need  not  add,  we  re- 
commend to  all  stud  en  W  — 

Resorting,  then,  to  tlie  **  enlightened 
Toluroe — tlie Bri/iiA  Naturaiitt — **  for  one 
or  two  striking  peculiarities  of  hitrh  sum- 
mer, a  paragraph  on  a  phenomenon  of 
beat  19  first  extracted ;  and  then  another  on 
^e  **  cool  sound  of  gushing  waters' '— 
Mirage. 

As  the  heat  of  the  day  increases,  the 
land  wind,  which  during  the  night  is 
steady  neur  ihe  shore,  wheri  the  weaQat r 


is  serene  and  settled  subsides  to  a  calm  ; 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  offing  be- 
comes t\s  smooth  a!i  gld^,  and  the  vessels 
"  loom  out,*'  as  if  tljey  were  lifted  iolo 
the  air ;  nia^its  and  Siiils  that  were  not  be- 
fore visible  come  in  sight,  without  ap- 
proachirtg  any  nearer  in  distance;  and 
some  of  the  air-suspended  vessels  throw 
their  whole  inverted  reliections  upon  ibe 
water,  as  if  two  ships,  the  counterparts  of 
each  other,  were  suspended  keel  to  keel, 
or  supported  on  the  top  of  the  masts. 
Sometimes,  also,  a  ship  which  is  in  reality 
wholly  hidden  by  tlie  convexity  of  the 
sea,  will  appear  in  the  air,  in  an  inverted 
portion ;  sometimes  a  second  ship  will 
be  formed  immediately  over  the  first, but 
always  rever^icd  with  respect  to  it ;  aod 
these  will  sometimes  be  in  contact,  some- 
times at  some  dii»tance  from  each  other, 
and  someiiraes  the  lower  ship  that  Itas 
the  keel  uppermost  will  seem  as  if  only  \ 
part  of  her  masts  and  sails  were  above 
the  horizon.  In  particular  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  coasts  and  castles,  and  even 
consioerable  portions  of  scenery,  which 
are  without  the  range  of  the  sea  bofizoo, 
will  appear  inverted  in  the  air ;  and, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  those  images 
may  be  found  verticaHy  as  well  as  hori- 
zontally.—All  these,  thou^b  to  tlie  unre- 
flecting ihey  appear  prodigies,  are  modi- 
fications of  that  very  simple  cause  by 
which  the  moon  shines,  or  one  sees  one*» 
face  in  a  mirror;  and  they  are  indications 
that  the  air  where  they  take  place  is  very 
much  loaded  by  vapor,  so  much  so,  tha^ 
though  not  so  collected  into  masses  as  to 
be  viiiihle  in  a  state  of  haze  or  fo^,  ii  ii 
probably  as  abtmdant  in  quantity  witbio 
an  equal  s^pace,  and  thus  forms  an  iiw 
visible  rail ror,  from  which  the  images  aie 
re  dec  ted.  The  same  thing  in  principle 
happen^  every  morning  and  evening:  the 
re  fraction  of  the  atmosphere  (and  refrac- 
tion is  but  a  minor  kind  of  reflection) 
brings  the  sun  before  it  actually  conies  to 
the  horizon,  retains  it  after  it  is  actually 
below,  and  occasions  Ihe  twilight  which 
both  precedes  and  folio vvs  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  the  sun.  Those  refractive  powers 
are  always  the  greater  the  mote  com- 
pletely that  the  atmosphere  is  loaded 
with  moisture,  and  the  more  free  that  itii 
from  agitation  by  the  winds,  the  action  of 
which  prevents  the  formation  of  the 
image,  in  the  szime  manner  that  a  lakit 
does  not  repeat  the  scenery  on  its  banks 
when  the  breoie  ruffles  its  surface,  or  thai 
one  cannot  see  the  reiection  of  one's  face 
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in  9,  piece  of  black  broud-clolh  or  velvet, 
in  ihe  same  way  as  in  a  smoothly  var- 
nished panel,  or  a  piece  ol'  polished 
marble. — The  formation  of  these  curious 
images  does  not  lake  place  wheo  the  pro* 
49611  of  evspontion  is  the  most  rapid,  be- 
cause the  ascent  of  the  particles  or  water 
ID  a  state  of  vapor  at  such  times  pre- 
irenu  the  formation  of  the  image,  by  pro- 
ducing a  certain  tremtilous  motion  in  the 
mu  which  has  much  the  same  etfect  as 
iviod.  Evaporation  always  occasions  an 
indistinctness  even  in  direct  vi&ion ;  and 
on  those  fine  summer  day*  when  there  is 
a  flickering  play  along  the  tops  of  the 
different  elevations,  as  if  tiiere  were  a 
spirit  walking  the  earth,  of  which  the  mo- 
tion could  be  seen  but  not  the  form»  the 
outlines  of  objects  are  much  worse  de- 
fined»  and  small  and  distant  ones  are 
roach  less  distinctly  seen,  than  when  the 
air  ceases  to  take  up  moisture.  Thus 
TOion  becomes  a  sort  of  weather  glass ; 
and  if»  in  the  course  of  fine  summer 
weather,  distant  objecta,  and  the  disiant 
horizon,  become  more  than  usually  dis- 
tinct, if  that  does  not  obviously  depend 
upon  some  local  cause,  it  i»  one  of  tJie 
mo«i  unerring  sign?  of  rain.* 

Ctiscadci. 

The  summer  day  has  its  scenes  of 
pleaiure  and  profit  in  the  sultry  hour*  for 
it  is  then  that  both  man  and  the  animals 
find  refreshment  in  tlxe  grove,  by  die 
murmuring  stream,  or  the  sounding  cas- 
cade. The  latter  especially,  as  there  a 
hot  day  has  all  the  etifect  of  a  sliower 
upon  the  surrounding  vegetation.  Tlie 
water,  if  the  fall  bis  much  altitude,  falls 
in  drops  and  pencils,  all  sides  of  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  air,  which  eva- 
porates a  very  considerable  portion  of 
their  volume ;  and,  even  though  Uie  alti- 
tude be  not  so  great  as  to  o^ccasion  a 
cloud  of  vapor  which  can  fall  vertically 
upon  die  vegetation  in  a  perpetual 
shower,  the  air,  which  deicends  ana  con* 
denses  over  tlie  falling  water,  hurries 
towards  the  warmer  surface  around  in  a 
perceptible  breeze,  btownng  outward  in  all 
directions,  and  refreshing  the  vegt'tation 
for  a  space  proportioned  to  the  hei^^bt  of 
the  fall  and  the  quantity  of  water.  A 
Wind  may  be  always  felt  blowing  out  of 
the  chasm  or  cauldron  into  which  a 
stream  precipitates  itself;  but,  though  thai 
wind  be  constant,  it  produces  a  very  dif- 


ferent appearance  on  vegetation  from  that 
produced  by  the  generality  of  permanent 
winds.  The  trees  and  shrubs  bend  from 
these,  and  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  by 
them ;  but  they  extend  their  twigs,  and 
are  fresher  in  their  leaves  on  the  side  next 
the  waterfaU,  In  such  places  their  dura- 
tion is  also  increased  ;  and  a  tree  which 
h^s  the  advantage  of  this  constant  water^ 
ing  upon  the  leaves  is  mueh  less  de- 
pendent uj>on  the  roots, and  therefore  will 
continue  to  show  vigorous  leaves  after 
tlie  trunk  is  much  more  hollowed  and 
consumed  by  age.  Those  places  that  are 
most  favorable  to  vegetation  are  also 
most  favorable  to  animal  life,  though  they 
may  not  be  most  healthy  for  miin  and 
those  animals  tliat  resemble  man  the 
most  in  tlieir  structure  and  ecoiMimy. 
Tliis  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  vicinity 
of  cascades,  which,  excej)t  to  a  few  pe- 
culiar species,  are  the  places  in  which  to 
seek  the  animals  as  welt  as  the  plants  of 
an  alpine  region.  There  are  no  places  in 
this  country  where  waterfalls  do  not 
chronicle  the  lapse  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  years;  and  sometimes  the  ra- 
vine that  tliey  have  worn  extends  miles  in 
length;  nay,  there  are  many  instancei 
where  the  action  of  the  stream  con  be 
traced  for  sevi^ral  miles,  quite  through  a 
ridge,  !io  tljat  the  cascade  which  had  been 
gradually  increasing  in  height  for  the  one 
half  of  its  course,  and  diminishing  for  the 
other,  has  now  worked  down  to  the  lowest 
part  of  tlie  lake  from  which  it  had  its 
origin « 

Tbu*,  wherever  there  is  a  cascade^  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  an  ancient  thing, 
and  that  the  plants  and  the  animals  have 
had  time  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
it ;  and,  consequently,  that  where  at- 
tempts have  not  been  made  to  alter  it  by 
art,  it  is  tt  faithful  mdex  to  nature,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  a  collector.  There 
are  many  places  where,  amid  the  dark  de- 
solation of  a  surface  showing  nothing  but 
heath,  and  where  there  is  no  sign  of  life, 
but  the  melancholy  chirp  of  one  little 
bird,  a  cascade  with  its  dell,  its  dripping 
rocks,  and  its  caverned  banks,  will  contain 
a  rich  cabinet  of  botany  and  zoolog), 
where  a  stranger  would  never  tliiuk  of 
looking  for  them. 

Id  so  far  as  animals  are  concerned, 
there  ai*e  also  some  peculiar  advantages  in 
the  vicinity  of  u  cascade,  especially  if  it 
be  upon  a  grand  scale,  lliere  is  a  powder 
m  the  ear  of  animali,  us  well  as  in  that  of 
man,  to  accommodate  ttself  to  a  perma- 
2  G  2 
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nent  soynd.  Sailors  can  converse  to- 
gether amid  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and 
waves,  and  so  can  the  people  in  a  manu- 
factory, the  booming,  rattling^  and  thump* 
iDg  of  which  are  enough  to  make  a 
stranger  deaf^  But  still  the  noise  must 
have  some  effect,  and  even  ihey  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  it  the  longest  cannot 
possibly  hear  so  well  as  if  it  were  not 
there,  and  the  dilhculty  must  be  greater 
in  the  case  of  a  strange  sound  than  of  one 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  There  are 
»ome  British  mhabiiants  of  the  wood  that 
we  have  never  been  able  to  come  so  near, 
and  watch  so  long,  as  among  the  rugged 
trees  by  the  side  of  a  waterfall,  to  which 
we  had  escaped  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun  upon  the  hill  above.  Tliere  is 
then  noihiug  of  the  music  of  the  bird5, 
because  that  is  drowned  in  the  thunder 
of  the  felling  io<Hi  ;  but  that  and  the  de- 
lightful freshness,  and  ihe  fragrance  of  the 
birches  J  of  which  there  is  usually  a  con  si* 
derable  mixture  among  the  other  trees 
around  a  highland  waterfall,  the  more 
aged  ones  sweeping  and  waving  their  long 
dependent  twigs  in  the  stream^  make 
ample  recompense.* 


The  minds  of  very  young  children  ine- 
dilate  feelingly  upon  death  and  immorta- 
lity, and  those  inquiries,  which  we  all  know 
they  are  perpetually  making  concerning 
the  whence,  do  necessarily  include  cor- 
resipondent  habits  of  interrogation  con^ 
cerning  the  whither.  Origin  and  ten- 
dency are  notions  inseparably  co-relative. 
Never  did  a  child  stand  by  the  side  of  a 
running  stream,  pondering  within  himself 
what  power  was  the  feeder  of  the  perpe- 
tual current,  from  what  never-weaned 
sources  the  body  of  water  was  supplied, 
but  he  must  have  been  inevitably  pro- 
pelled to  follow  this  question  by  another ; 
** towards  what  abyss  is  it  in  progress? 
what  receptacle  can  contam  the  mighty 
influx  ?*'  And  the  spirit  of  the  answer 
must  liave  been,  though  the  word  might 
be  sea  or  ocean,  accompanied  perhaps 
with  an  image  gathered  from  a  map,  or 
from  the  real  object  in  nature — these 
might  have  been  the  Itttcr^  but  the  itpirit 
of  the  answer  must  have  been  m  inevit- 
ably— a  receptacle  without  bounds  iir  di- 
mensions— nothing  less  than  infinity.  We 
may,  then,  be  Justified  in  asserting  that 
the  sense  of  immortality,  if  not  a  co-ex- 

•  Brituh  Katuralift,  ii.  284, 


istent  and  twin  birth  with  reason,  is 
among  the  earliest  of  her  offspring;  and 
thai  from  tliese  conjomed,  and  under  iheif 
countenimce,  the  human  affections  are 
gradually  fonned  and  opened  out. 

Wordiworth, 


Verses  bt  Loed  Btron. 
Written  %\  Sovcntcen. 

I  would  I  wei«  a  careli*u  child. 

Still  dwellliog  mmy  Highland  rmve,  ^ 
Or  roaming  through  tJic  dusky  »ild. 

Or  bonndiog  oVr  I  lie  d*rl  blue  vrAve  : 
The  cumbrous  p«rap  of  Saxon  pride 

Accorilft  not  witk  the  Irocbom  •oul, 
Whifh  laves  the  maniitilii't  craggy  side. 

And  »cek»  ihe  rocU  where  billowA  tuH. 

Fortune  !  take  hack  these  cultured  l«aiif« 

Taie  back  thk  mamc  of  splendid  wtntA  t 
1  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

1  hale  the  si  a  vet  that  crinpc  urauiid  : 
Place  me  among  the  rockji  I  tove, 

Which  iound  to  o<i>an*i  wildest  rn«r* 
I  ask  hut  this — •.gain  to  rove 

Through  acenes  my  youth  hmth  known  1 
fone* 

Few  tic  my  yean,  and  yet  I  feel 

The  world  wu  ne'er  detigned  for  me  ; 
Ah  !  why  do  dark'ning  shades  eooceal 

Tho  hour  whtu  rnna  must  cease  to  bt  ? 
Once  I  btkcld  a  splendid  droam^ 

A  visionary  scene  of  bUftS  ; 
Trudi  I — whcsrrfore  did  thy  hated  beAm 

Awakt  me  to  »  world  like  this  ? 

I  Idfved— but  tho«c  1  loved  are  gone  \ 

Had  friends— my  early  friend*  arc  fied  - 
How  cheerleis  feeU  the  heart  alone. 

When  all  its  former  hopes  arc  dead  ? 
Though  gmj  companions*  o*er  the  bowl, 

l>j«pel  awhile  the  senne  of  ill. 
Though  pleasure  stiis  the  maddening  smI* 

The  heart*— the  heart  it  lonely  still- 
How  dull  !   to  hear  the  voice  of  thoM 

Wliom   rank   or  chance,  whom   wealth  or 


I 


power. 
Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor 

AMOciatea  of  the  festive  hoar  j 
Give  me  again  a  faithful  few. 

In  veais  and  feelings  still  the  same. 
And  f  will  fly  the  midnight  crew. 

Where  boisterous  joy  is  but  a  name. 
And  woman  !  lovely  woman,  thou  ! 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all  \ 
How  cold  must  ba  ihy  bo«om  now. 

When  eVn  thy  «miks  begiii  to  pall, 
Wiihoui  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe» 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  fcemi  lo  koo 


fo«s. 
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Fain  wvuld  1  Hy  due  hsimita  of  men^ 

I  seek  ta  »huD»  not  bate  mankind  j; 
3Iy  breast  requires  the  Hullen  glciij 

Whasu  gloom  may  Ruit  a  d&rkcncd  nLind* 
Oh  \  that  to  mo  tha  wings  wctc  given 

Which  b^iar  the  turtlD  to  her  ncjit ! 
ThcDi  would  I  cleft vc  tho  vavtt  of  Ileavea, 

To  fleu  away,  and  bo  at  ^^st. 


Alijiektarv  Calendar. 

Thb  oyster  season  coraraences  on  ihe 
Brih  of  August,  when  there  is  a  large 
supply  from  Fevershum,  VVhltstable^  and 
other  nuraeries  in  Kent:  but  those  who 
would  eat  oyster.s  in  perfection  must  ^ait 
ihe  approach  of  cold  weather.  It  is 
•tated,  as  remarkable,  that  these,  and  all 
fliellAsbf  are  best  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 

River-salmon  ia  a  leading  dish  during 
this  mODtti :  the  salmon<trout  U  a  season- 
able delicacy,  and,  with  eels,  roach,  and 
dace,  are  the  fresh- water  fish  principally 
in  request.  London  is  mostly  supplied 
'With  trout  from  the  Wandle,  and  other 
miU-strearas  and  rivukta  in  Surrey  and 
f>u5sejt.  Turbot,  wliiting,  skate,  soles, 
and  flounders,  as  well  as  I  obiter^  crabs, 
and  cray-fi^^h,  are  still  in  great  plenty. 

Leverets  now  come  to  table,  and  roast- 
ing  pigs  occasLooaBy  obtain  a  distin- 
guished place  there.  As  French  beans 
are  at  maturity  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing months  there  In  no  apparent  dimi- 
nution in  the  consumption  of  bacon  and 
ham.  Fruits  for  the  dessert  are  now  in 
great  abundance  and  variety. 


Vegetable  Gardeij  DiRECTonr. 
Smo 

Winter-spinach;  the  prickly  seeded, 
in  the  Br^l  and  second  week. 

Cabbage-seed ;  early  York,  sugar  loaf, 
Fulham,  for  the  main  summer  supply, 
between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  of  the 
inontli. 

Onions,  to  come  in  about  the  end  of 
March,  not  later  than  tlje  second  week. 

Radish,  for  autumnal  use,  two  or  three 
limes  in  tlie  monih. 

Lettuce  ;  the  white  cos,  brown  Bath,  or 
Capuchin,  for  late  autumnal  supply,  or 
to  be  transplanted  next  month  to  stand 
tlie  winter  t*-.sow  some  early. 

Cauliflower;    between   the   20th  day, 
,  and  the  close. 

Plant 

lavender,  rue,  rosemary,  sage,  hyssop, 
and  marjorum  in  slips. 


Trumpiimt 

Broccoli,  at  tlie  beginning,  and  again 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  for  early  and 
later  spritig  use. 

Cabbage ;  Savoys,  for  use  in  November 
and  December. 

Brussels  sprouts,  and  Borecole,  at  the 
commencement,  and  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Celery,  into  trenches  for  blanching, 
once  or  twice  :  and  water  it. 

Endive,  a  full  crop  in  the  second,  and 
again  in  the  fourth  week. 

:  Cut 

All  sorts  of  sweet  berl>s,  and  aromatic 
and  bitter  plants  for  drying: — choose  a 
dry  lime,  when  they  approach  to  full 
blossom. 

Guther 
Seed-capsules,  or  pods,  as  they  ripen, 
and  dry  them  in  an  airy  situation* 

Cu£  down 
i  Artichoke  stems,  as  the  fruit  is  taken ; 
remove  suckers  from  the  plants,  if  it  be 
desirable  to  have  very  large  heads. 
Earth  upi 
In  dry  weather,  celery  plant*  in  the 
trenches;  and  repeat  the  earUnng  two  or 
three  times  during  the  month. 
Destroy 
Weeds  every  where :  remove  liller,  and 
preserve  neatness  and  order. 


^ugu0t  1. 

August  may  be  considered  the  first  of 
the  sporting  months.  The  legal  shooting 
of  red  game»  or  grouue,  commences  on 
the  12th,  and  of  black  game,  or  heath- 
fowl,  on  the  20th,  and  both  continue 
iinlil  the  20th  of  December ;  but,  as 
these  birds  chiefly  frequent  the  moorlands 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
they  seJdom  arrive  as  present*  in  London 
until  the  cold  weather  admits  of  their 
transmission  to  so  great  a  distance,  in  a 
state  fit  for  the  table. 


h.  m. 

Augutt    1 .     Day  breaks       .     .     1  23 

Sun  rises     *     .     .    4  18 

—   seta       ...     7  42 

Twiiigh tends  •     .  10  a? 

Thorn-apple  in  full  flower. 

Berries  of  the  mountain  ash  fully  ripened. 
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^tt0U0t  9. 

On  the  2nd  of  Aug:iist,  1711,  was  boni, 
in  Dean-streei,  Soho,  Mr.  Charles  Rogers, 
He  vsnA  4ent  lo  a  private  school  near  ehe 
mewsy  where  he  made  no  prOErress ;  but, 
being  placed  in  thecusioin-hou«;e,  he  ro5te 
to  become  the  principal  of  his  {Jepartment. 
He  employed  his  leisure  hours  io  culti- 
vatiog  his  mitid  ;  and,  accjuiring  a  taste  for 
literature,  he  formed  valuable  collections 
of  prints  and  drawings,  became  acquaint^ 
ed  with  persons  who  indulged  in  similar 
pursuits,  and  wat  elpcted  a  fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  and  Eioyal  Societies.  He 
planTied  and  executed  •*  A  Collection  of 
Prints  in  imitation  of  drawings/*  with 
lives  of  their  :tutlioTs  by  himself.  The 
plates  were  en^'raved  by  Bartolozii,  Ry- 
land,  Baaire,  and  other  eminent  artists, 
from  the  orijjinals,  in  the  collections  of 
the  king,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  earl 
of  Bute,  earl  Cholmondeley,  earl  Spencer, 
lord  Campbell,  ^ir  J.  Reynolds,  and  his 
own.  The  expense  of  this  spirited  un- 
dertaking w*as  not  reimbursed  to  him,  on 
account  of  the  hi^h  price  of  the  work, 
and,  not  loncj  before  his  death,  he  had  an 
intention  of  publishing  the  remaining 
copies  in  twelve  numbers,  al  one  giiinea 
each  numljer,  but  ill-health  prevented 
him,  and  it  was  not  issued  in  that  form. 

In  1782  Mr.  Rogers  produced  an  ano- 
nymous translatmo  of  Dante's  Inferno,  in 
which  he  aimed  at  giving  the  sense  of  his 
author  with  fidelity.  lie  wrote  some 
antiquarian  papers  in  the  **  Archseologia/' 
and  a  letter  lo  Mr.  Astle,  on  the  early 
engnivings  on  wood  used  in  ihe  prrnting 
of  block  books,  before  moveable  types 
were  generally  adopted.  He  wai  never 
married,  but  lived  a  domestic  and  quiet 
life  with  some  near  relations  On  twelfth 
day,  17S3,  he  was  run  over  iu  Fleet-street, 
by  a  butcher  *  boy  on  horseback.  From 
this  period  hts  health  declined,  and  on 
the  seconi!  of  January,  1784,  he  died, 
and  w;is  buried  in  St.  Lawrence  Pouni- 
ney  burying-ground.* 

August   2.     Day  breaks        .     .  I  27 

Sun  rises     .    *    .  4  20 

—  sets      ...  7  40 

Twilight  ends  .    ,  10  33 
Tiger  lily  in  full  flower. 
Youof!  i.tarlmgs,of  the  year's  brood,  fly 
in  large  flocks. 

*  Gcntlcman't  Msfatine. 


On  the  3d  of  August^  1721,  died  Gri 
tin  Gibbon,  an  eminent  sculptor,  ati 
carver  in  ivory  and  wood^  who  was  dii 
covered  in  privacy  at  Deptford^  and  mis 
to  celebrity  by  John  Evelyn*  1670-' 
Jan.  10.  "This  day,"  says  Evelyn,  "  1  ftia 
acquainted  bis  majesty  with  thi^t  incon 

fiarable  young  man,  Gibbon,  whom  1 1 
ately  met  with  in  an  obscure  place 
mere  accident,  a^  I  was  walking  near 
|)oor  solitary  iliatched  house  in  a  field  [ 
our  parish,  near  .Says  Court.     Looking  ItT 
at  the  wir.dow  I   perceived   Him   carving 
that  UrjjT**  cartoon,  or  cmcitix  of  Timor 
a  copy   of  which    1  had  myself   broug 
from  Venice — I  Bsked  if  I  might  enteri 
he  opened  the  door  civilly  to  me,  and  f 
saw  nim  about  stich  a  work   sts   fori 
curiosity  of  handling,  drawing,  and 
dious  e!tactnes!»,  I  neter  had  before  i 
in  all  my  travels.     I  cjuestioned  him 
he  worked  in   such  an  obscure  and  k 
9ome  place  ;  he  told  me   it  was   that 
niicht   apply   himself  to   his   professio 
without  interruption ;  and  wondered 
a  little  how  I    had  found    fum   out. 
asked  him  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be  mad 
known  to  some  great  men^  for  that  I 
lieved  it  might  turn  to  his  prolii ;  he  i 
swcred  he  was  yet  bat  a  hevnnner,  1 
\^ould  not  be  sorry  to  sell  off  that  piecea 
on  demanding  the  price,  he  «ijd  £|C 
In  good  earnest  the  very  frame  was  mt 
the  money,  tin  re  being  nothii>t:  in  niti 
so  tender  and  delicate  as  the  fluwers  I 
festoons  about  it,  and  yet  the  work  w« 
very  strong ;  in  the  piece  was  more 
100  figures  of  men,  &c.     I  found  hei 
likewise   musical,  and  very  civd,   sobeffj 
and  discreet  in  his  discourse.     There  ' 
only   an  old  woman   in  the  house.    So  J 
desiring  leave  to  visit  him  somelimes 
went  away.     Of  this  young  artirt,  togetb 
with   my  manner  of  finding  him  out, 
acquainted  the  king,  and  begged  that  h#l 
would  give  me  leave  to  bring  him  ati4 1 
his  work  to  Whitehall,  for  thai  I   would  J 
adventure  my  reputation  with  his  majestrl 
that  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  approach  I 
It,   and   that  he   would    be   exceedinglvj 
pleased  and  employ  him.    The  king  said 
that  he  would  himself  go  and  see  hi  nit  I 
This  was  the  first  notice  his  majesty  ever  I 
had  of  Mr.  Gibbon."     Evelyn  introduced 
Gibbon  and  his  carving  to  Cliartes   II. fj 
who   **  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  on   the  ( 
work  but  be  was  astonished   at  the  curi- 
osity of  it;  and  having  considered  it   it « 
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long  time,  mid  discoursed  wiih  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, commanded  it  should  be  carried  to 
the  queen*  side  lo  show  her,  \vht*re  be 
and  iHe  queen  looked  on  and  admired  it 
again,  Uie  queen  believing-  he  would  bave 
bought  it,  being  a  crucifix  ;  but,  when  his 
majesty  was  gone,  a  French  periling 
woman,  one  Mad.  de  Boord»  who  used 
lo  bring  juttinals  and  fans  and  baubles 
out  of  France,  began  lo  find  fault  with 
several  things  in  the  work,  which  she 
understood  no  more  than  an  ass  or  a 
monkey,  and  tins  incomparable  artist  bad 
hi*  labor  only  for  his  pains,  and  he  was 
fain  lo  send  u  down  lo  ht3  cottage  again  ; 

I  be  not  long  after  sold  it  for  £80,  without 
the  frame,  to  Sir  George  Viner/'  Evelyn 
pushed  Gibboh^s  interest  at  court  and 
fecommended  him  to  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  May,  the  architect.  The  king 
gave  him  a  place  at  the  board  of  works, 
and  employed  him  to  ornament  the  palaces 
pjirticiiJarly  at  Windsor,  The  following 
1$  a  Utcrai  copy  of  a  letter  from  Gibbon 
lo  Evelyn  ; — 
"  Hon  red 
*'Sir,  1  wold  be^  the  faver  wen  you  see 
SirJosefl  \V  il  t  iainsf  W  iUiamson]aguin  you 
wold  be  pleasd  to  spcack  to  him  that  bee 
wold  got  roe  to  carve  his  Lad  is  sons  ho  us 
my  Lord  Kildare,  for  1  onderstand  it  will 

I  [be]  very  coosiderabell,  ar  If  you  haen 
Acquanians  with  my  Lord  to  speack  lo 
ibim  his  sealf»  and  1  shall  for  Ev'ic  be 
■  obliaged  lo  yuu,  1  woid  speack  to  Sir 
L Josef  my  sealf  but  I  know  it  would  do 
I  better  from  you, 
Sir,  youre  Most  umbell 
Sarvant, 
G.  Gibbon/* 
Ijendon,  23d  March,  1682. 
Gibbon*s  best  sculpture  may  be  seen 
tTi  lt»e  motiumeni  of  Not^l,  Viscount  Cam- 
den, in  Exion  Church,  Rutlandshire  ;  and 
in  the  statne  of  James  IL,  behind  the 
Bonqueiing-house,  Whitehall,  which  is  a 
work  of  uncommon  merit.  IJis  perform- 
ances were  ofren  so  very  tine,  in  maible 
as  weH  as  ivory,  that  they  required  to  be 
defended  by  a  glass-case.  He  excelled  in 
the  carving  of  wood,  and  executed  most 
of  the  work  within  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Many  of  his  flower  pieces, 
in  privute  colled  ions,  are  light  almost  as 
fency,  and  shake  lo  the  rattling  of  passing 
carriages.  Walpole  terms  Gibbon  "  an 
original  genius,  a  citizen  of  nature.'*  He 
adds,  *' There  is  no  instance  before  him 
of  a  man  who  gave  to  wood  the  loose  and 
airy  ligbtnets  of  Bowers,  and  chained  to- 


gether the  various  productions  of  the  eie- 
menls  with  ihe  free  disorder  natural  to 
each  species.  It  is  uncertain  whetlier  he 
was  born  in  Holland  or  in  England." 


In  hke  manner  Vandyck  discovered 
Wdliam  Dobson,  the  painter,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  the  patronage  of  Cliarles 
1.  Dobson  came  of  a  decayed  family 
at  St.  Albans,  He  was  bom  in  St. 
Andrew*s  llolhorn  in  1610,  and  put 
apprentice  lo  Sii"  Robert  Peake,  a  court 
painter  in  the  reij^n  of  James  1.,  under 
whom,  and  Francis  Cleyn,  and  by  copy- 
ing some  pictures  of  V'andyck,  he  im- 
proved so  much  tliat  one  of  his  paintings 
being  exposed  in  a  shop  window  of  Snow 
Hill,  X'andyck  passing  by  was  struck 
with  it,  and  inquiring  for  the  artist  found 
Uobson  at  work  in  a  mean  garret.  He 
took  him  from  thence  and  recommended 
him  to  the  king,  who  on  Vandyck's  death 
appointed  him  his  serjeant-painter.  Dob- 
son  attended  the  king  to  Oxford,  where 
Charles,  Prince  Rupert,  and  several  of 
ihe  nobility  sat  to  him.  His  pictures  are 
very  faithful  transcripts  of  nature,  and 
are  thouglit  the  lest  imitations  of  \  an- 
dyck.  He  painted  history  as  well  as 
portrait.  His  pictures  tn  the  latter  de- 
partment rise  above  that  denomination : 
they  usually  contain  mote  than  a  single 
figure.  Walpole  describes  many  of  his 
pieces.  One  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  contained  portraits  of  per^ions 
then  living,  among  whom  was  Cowley 
the  poet.  Another  represented  Prince 
Rupert,  Colonel  John  Russeh  and  Mr. 
William  Murray,  drinking  and  dippings 
their  favor* ribands  in  wine.  At  Blen- 
heim is  a  family,  by  some  said  to  be  that 
of  Francis  Carter,  an  architect  and 
scholar  of  Inigo  Joues;  by  others,  of 
Lilly  ihe  astrologer,  whom  Wrtne  thought 
it  resembled,  but  Lilly  had  no  family ; 
the  man  holds  a  pair  compasses*  Wal- 
pole says,  **  1  have  seen  nothing  prefer- 
able lo  this ;  there  is  the  utmost  truth  in 
it.**  Dobson  addicted  liimHelf  to  plea- 
sure, and,  not  having  iiaU  tune  to  enrich 
himself,  became  involved  in  debt,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison,  from  whence  he 
was  delivered  by  Mr,  Vaughan  of  the 
Exchequer,  whose  picture  be  drew,  and 
thought  it  the  best  of  his  portraits.  He 
died  soon  after,  at  the  age  of  Ihirty-sijr, 
and  was  buried  at  St,  ftlartiti's,  October 
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Dobson  wiiB  iho  first  artist  who  required 
persons  t/^Iio  sal  for  iJOTtraita,  to  pay  half 
tlie  price  of  the  picture  down.  He  de- 
vised the  pnictice  when  overwhelmed  with 
busioeaa  ftt  Oxford. 


b.  on* 

igiisi   3.    Daybreaks 

.     1   31 

Sun  rises    .    . 

.     4  21 

—  seU       .     . 

.     T  38 

Twihpbl  ends  . 

.   10  20 

Winter  cherry  flowers. 

Hollyhocks  fully  blown. 

^ugtiftt  4. 

August  4,  1787,  died^  aged  78,  major 
general    John    Salter,   lieutenant-colonel 
of  tlie    first   regiment   of  foot.     He  was 
origit^ally    a  priiPale  in  the  jruards,  and 
takeii  from  the  ranks  by  ths  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  caused  him  to  be  made  a 
scfjeantj  and  soon  after  wad  «o  pleased 
with  his  voice,  and  tnantier  of  giving  the 
word  of  command*  that  he  presented  him 
with  a  commission  in  the  »ame  regiment. 
Tins  promotion  gave  great  oflence  to  the 
other  officers,   who  refused  Salter   their 
countenance.      Thus   c i re u instanced,   he 
wailed  upon  the  royal  duke,  and  slated 
tlie  ftwkwardnesi  of  his  situation.    •*  Well, 
well,"  said  the  duke,  *•  meet  me  to-roor- 
rovif   on   the   parade/'     The  duke  came 
earlier  than  usual,  and,  going  up  to  ihe 
color-itand,  saluted  lord  Ligonier  and  the 
officers  of  the  regiment,  who  were  all  in 
conversation  toaether ;  but,  directing  his 
eye  around,  as  if  by  accident,  he  noticed 
poor   Salter   alone.     **  Whal,'^    said    his 
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liighness,  **  has  that  officer  done,  that  he 
ij  drummed  out  of  your  councils?"  and, 
going  up  to  him,  took  him  by  the  arm, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  parade  with 
liim,  in  Ihe  presence  of  the  battalions  and 
iheir  officers,  l^ord  Ligonier,  at  this  lime 
;iccosting  tl>e  duke,  intrealtd  his  high- 
neis's  company  to  dinner; — **  With  all 
my  heart/*  said  the  duke,  **  and,  remem- 
ber, Salter  comea  with  me."  II »s  lonlship, 
bowing,  said,  **  1  hone  so/'  After  this 
ordeal  Sailer  was  well  received,  and  by 
his  merit  misud  himself  to  the  rank  he 
held  at  hid  death. 

AKOTutn  Sekjeakt. 

In  the  year  17B8,  died  at  Lichfield,  aged 
sixty^  seijefttil  Saijant,  of  the  grenadier 


company   in    the    Staffordshire    militia,] 
formerly  of  the  line,     lie  was  one  of  i 
few  who  escaped  un wounded  at  the  b;ittli 
of   Bunker viulL     The   following  aaec 
dote  reflects  much  honor  on  ii>e  partie 
interested.     Asi  the  regiments  at  Wmti 
down  camp  were  marching  off  the  par 
lo  the  field  of  exercise,  Gen.  Fraser, 
commander-in-chief,    called   out    **  Ste 
out    old    lerjeant/'     Sarjant,   who 
uncommonly  tall,  being  apprehensive  1 
by  so  doing  he  sliould  throw  the  battalio 
men  into  disorder,  though  the  greuadii 
might  keep  up  with  him,^  pretended 
to  hear  the  command.    The  general  i 
peated  itj  with  a  menace,  that  if  he 
not  dtep  on  he  would  order  ihe  men  to 
tread  upon  his  heels.     Sarjant,  howetcr, 
rather  chose   to  hazard   conset^uer>ceJ»  lo 
himself  than  the  least  disgrace  lo  bis  i 
^tment,  and   the  general,  imagining  ' 
command  would  be  obeyed,  directed  1 
attention  elsewhere;  Sarjant  was  so  md 
tilled  by  this  public  rebuke  that  chag' 
strongly  marked  his  countenance.      Hh 
captain    mentioned   ihe   matter    to   ioni 
Paget,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  ^l^^| 
with  the  rest  of  his  otlicer^  invited  tbegd^^^ 
eral  to  dinner,  and  gave  such  a  charac^^^ 
of  Sarjant  as   induced   a   reparation  a& 
public  as  the  reproof.     On  the  day  whtib 
the  camp  broke  up,  the  regiments  being 
all   drawn    up,  the   general   called   out, 
"  Serjeant  Sarjant ;"   and,  wlmn  Savjmt 
came  up  to  him,  look  a  stiver-mounted 
sabre  from  his  belt,  and  said,  **  You  will 
accept  of  this  and  wear  it  for  my   sake^ 
as  a  loken  of  the  great  opinion  I  enter- 
tain of  you  as  a  soldier,  and  a  non-com- 
missioned officer;"  and,  turning  to  Lord 
Paget,  the  general  added,  **  Thts  sabre  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  Staffordshire  uniform; 
and  therefore  I  beg  your  lordship   will 
give  the  old  gentleman  leave  to  wear  it 
whenever    he   pleases.''      His   lordship 
assented  ;  and  as  a  further  mark  of  eslc^^H 
when    be   quitted    tlie  command    of  ^^H 
regiment  soon  after,  he  directed  Sarj«^^ 
to  draw  upon  him  annually  fur  twenty 
guineas.* 


August   4.     Day  breaks 

Sun  rises    .     • 
—  sets     .     . 
Twilight  ends  . 
Tansy  flowers. 
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Ik  CAMBE[LWt;LL  Cutritcni 
Surrey. 


**  With    i>eUed   ftvir0rd  ^    ftDtl    i[iuT   01:1 
heel/' 

The  iouth  aisle  in  Camberwell 
Church  was  the  burial  place  of  the 
Scotls,  a  family  of  some  considera- 
lioti  HI  ihe  pansh,  Lwo  or  three  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  "man  \n  arms**  here  figured 
represents  FJward  Scott,  who  died 
29 ih  Seplember,  1 537,  In  Gou§h*s 
"  Sepylchral  Monumenla"  (vol.  vu 
p.  386,)  b  an  engraving  from  a 
brass  plate  formerly  in  the  north 
iraniept  of  Ilordle  Church,  Hamp- 
shire^ which  is  a  perfect  fac-siiuile 
of  tins  monument,  Mr.  Warner 
sun  poses  it  to  represent  a  Sir  Regi- 
jiaSd  de  Clerk,  who  perished  in  one 
of  the  bloody  battles  fovijjht  be- 
tween the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
l,an caster.  This  idea^  he  thinks, 
derives  some  support  from  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  figure  itself,  the 
lead  rec  I  ining  on  w  bat  he  co  n  ce  i  ves 
to  represent  a  "  saddle,"  and  the 
feet  being  armed  wiih  spurs.  This 
**  saddle/'  wbicli  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  supporter  on  which  the  head 
of  Edward  Scott  is  pillowed,  Mr. 
Googh  takes  to  be  **  nothing  more'' 
Chan  a  helmet,  which  placed  under 
the  head  of  sepukhml  effigies  is 
commonly,  though  incorrectly,  sup- 
posed to  mdicate  knighttiood,  and 
no  inferior  rank* 

Mills,  in  his  histor)'  of  Chivalry, 
represents  that  doughty  Knight^ 
Don  Mod  rig  0  Trojas,  as  lying  on 
his  shield,  wkk  Aw  hehnctjbr  a  pil- 
totLK  Sir  John  Montacute  Kwght 
says,  in  his  last  testament, — "  I  will 
that  a  plain  tomb  be  made  for  me 
with  the  image  of  a  Knighi  thereon, 
and  tlie  armi!  of  Montacute*  having 
a  helmet  umter  Ihe  head.**  Kichard 
Lord  Poyninga  (1387)  wills,  that 
a  stone  of  marble  be  provided  with 
an  escutcheon  of  his  arms,  and  o 
At/wjf  f  under  his  head. 

The  yeomen  in  Branksome  hall 

"  lay  down  lo  rcit. 

With  corslet  laced* 
Pillowed  nu  buckler  cold  and  hard." 
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On  Ihe  5ih  of  August,  1830,  died  an 
individital  of  wliom  tlie**  Oxford  Journar 
^ives  the  annexed  account  :■ — 

The  mortal  remains  of  an  agf<l  female, 
belonging  to  this  siT^sjukr  race  of  peo[>le» 
were  on  Thursday  last  consigned  lo  ilie 
earth  in  High  worth  chyrch-yard,  attftntled 
by  a  ^real  concourse  of  spectatons»  at- 
tracted to  the  spot  by  the  novelly  of  the 
specta  cle.  llie  i  n  te  r me  n  t  w  as  c  o  ii  d  u  cled 
with  the  greatest  decoriim,  the  Interest  of 
tlie  sc*fne  beio^  tieightened,  instead  of 
damped, by  theince^ssant  raiti,  which  fell  in 
torrents  ori  the  venerable  uncovered  lockf 
of  the  husband.  He  acted  as  thief  mourner 
on  the  occasion,  and,  with  his  numerous 
ofiiprinfi;  forming  the  procession  tvas  by 
Mho  pitiless  storm  ussailed,  unmoved/ 
They  appeared  fully  impressed  with  the 
awful  solemnity  of  the  last  duty  ihey  were 
about  to  perform  for  one  who  had  been  a 
wife  and  a  mother  for  nearly  threescore 
years  and  ten.  When  livinjr^  she  was  a 
perfect  "Meg  Merribes'*  in  nppearance^ 
and  it  is  even  said  that  she  wa-^  the  identi- 
cal person  whom  WaUer  Scott  had  in  view 
when  he  wrote  that  inimTtable  character 
in  Guy  Mannerifig.  Be  ibis  as  it  may, 
for  considerably  more  than  half  a  century 
fhe  exercised  her  oracular  powers  in  pro- 
pounding the  **  good  or  bad  fortune  '  of 
all  the  fair-gointc  damsels  of  the  country 
round.  She  had  inspired  many  a  love* 
lorn  maid,not  merely  will t  hope,  but  with 
a  "dead  certainty^'  that  the  joys  of  Hymen 
should  be  hers  in  less  than  one  fleeting 
y€ar;and  the  Delphic  oracle  neve  rim  parted 
half  the  satisfactioTi  to  its  anxious  en- 
quirers that  our  aged  sybil  invariably  did  to 
hers.  True  it  is,  however,  that  her  powers 
of  divining  good  fortune  in  5ome  measure 
depended  oti  the  genero^itv  of  her  appli- 
cants; and  while,  for  a  shilluis;,  or  less, 
some  poor  maidens  were  constrained  to 
put  up  with  the  promise  merely  of  "  a 
gentleman  with  a  one-bor^e  shay/*— -the 
boon  of  half  a  crown  would  purchase  a 
*'  lord  with  a  coach  and  six.  Often  at 
"  fair  time'*  she  was  is^een  to  retire  with 
some  expecting  lass  to  a  remote  corner  of 
Mi\:hworth  cbutch*yard,  when,  bke  a 
second  Cassandra,  *♦  big  with  the  mys- 
teries of  ^te,"  she  would  unfold  her 
anxious  enquirer's  future  deslmy  ;  lier 
predictions  mipht  not  **  always"  come 
true  to  the  extcl  letter,  still  while  there 


was  life  there  was  bope^  and  vho  ¥K)uld 
not  purchase  a  year  of  $tich  hopes  for  the 
trifling  sum   of  half  a  crown? — besides, 
even  in  this  cate,  the  verificutions  of  her  ' 
predictions  were  only  in  unison  with  tho9^ 
of  our  i;reat  Hit;h  Prie*l  of  Astrologfr»|  ' 
Francis  Moore,  who  wonderfully  conirivet"] 
that  tvery  thing  shall  come  lo  pass  **  tK«  ' 
day  before,  or  the  day  after."    It  should 
have  been  stated  before,  ibat  she  made 
her  luoital  exit  in  a  lane  in  the  vicinity  of  | 
High  worth,  and  that,  in  the  cofHn  with 
her  remains,  were  enclosed   a  knife  and 
fork,  and  plate;  and  five  taper;  (not  wai  j 
we  presume)  were  placed  on  the  lid,  atwl  ] 
kept  constantly  burning  till  her  removm!] 
for  interment;  after  which  ceremony,  tli^j 
ivhole  of  her  wardrobe  was  burnt,  and  ] 
her  donkey  and  dog  were  slaughtered  h 
her  nearest  relatives,  in  conformity  to 
superstitious    custom   remaining  an 
her  tribe,  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  ^ 
where,  on  Ihe  derris*;  of  a  person  of 
tinciion,  the  whole  of  their  append ag 
both    living  and   dead,  are  destroyed,] 
order    that    the  defunct  may  have 
benefit  of  their  services  in  the  next  worid 
It  IS  said  that  a  memorial  h  to  be  erected 
to  her  memory  with  the  following  sioipt* 
epitaph  t — 

'*  B<*ingdcti(t  yrt  speakelh/* 
Beneath  Ue«  one — they  My  cauld  tell 
Uy  Uio  magic  of  her  spell. 
By  the  most  uorrrtng  «igai. 
By  the  hjiDd*«  myiit»*noua  ftignft. 
What  our  earthly  tot  thou  I  d  be» 
What  oar  futnre  deitiny. 
But  the  du^l  that  licf  below 
!Sp<<aLkt  taoT^  truly,  far  eVn  now. 
It  bid*  th<^  prouit,  ere  [ifi*  \t  pml, 
ContrmpUlr  thiir  lot  fttla&t. 
When  this  world '»  gaudy  visiouV  ^ooe^ 
When  high  aud  liinr  thall  be  «s  onf*^ 
When  nch  ami  |M>or^  anil  vtk  and  jtut. 
Shall  mingle  ia  ooe  common  dust. 


igUit 

5.     Day  breaks       , 

Sun  rises     .     . 

.     4 

25 

Udf 

—  sets       .     . 
Twilight  ends  , 
s  seal  bears  berries. 

.     7  35 

auguist  6. 

The  Seasok. 

Tlie  summer  has  so  many  clmrac- 
teristics,  in  the  atmospliere,  on  the  earth, 
and  in  the  waters,  and  tb^ir  changes  are 
90  many  with  change  of  piace^  and  their 
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succession  so  rapid  with  ihe  lapse  of 
time,  that  no  wonis  can  convey  any  ibiog 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  them;  and 
therefore  all  iliat  can  be  attempted  is  to 
excite,  in  ihose  who  "  lij.ve  eyes  but  see 
not,"  a  desire  to  look  aroyntJ  them  at 
that  which  n  produced  without  the  art 
and  labor  of  mati,  and  they  will  find  a 
resoufLe,  which  while,  by  Ihe  spring  and 
impulse  ii  gives  to  the  mind|it  makes  tlve 
business  and  the  duty  of  life  go  smoothly 
pf\^  is  a  citadel  amid  rniafortune,  au  inhe- 
ritance which  none  of  the  contingencies 
of  life  can  impair,— au  enjoyment  which 
b»  as  it  were,  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  world  of  possession,  and  that 
"brighter  world  of  hope  to  which  it  is  so 
delightful  to  look  fo inward.* 


St^MM£lt    AH1>   THE    PoET. 

Poet, 

OK!  proltleii,  [golden  turn nipr. 

What  is  it  Lhoii  hast  done  ? 
Thni]  hiul  chEic^d  each  vernal  roamer 

With  ihy  iicrcdy  burning  »un« 

Glfld  was  tho  cucWV»  hail  ; 

WibeTc  may  >vc  hear  it  now  ? 
Thou  hast  driven  the  nijchtingato 

From  ihe  waving  hawthorn  liough. 

Thou  ha«l  shrtink  the  mighty  river  ; 

Thou  bast  made  the  sniall  brook  Ae^  ; 
And  the  light  galew  faintly  quiver 

la  the  dark  and  ghadotry  tre^. 

Spring  wak^d  her  tribes  to  bloom, 

And  on  the  grern  Rva.Td  dance. 
Thou  ha»t  smitten  th^'m  lo  the  totnbj 

With  thy  consuming  glance. 
And  Qovr  atitomn  comelh  od, 

Smging  'itiidit  shocki.  of  cum, 
Thou  hasten  est  to  he  gnnpj. 

Aa  if  joy  might  not  be  boroe. 

Summer. 

And  doftl  thtm  of  mt*  compiling 
Thou,  who,  with  dFcmmy  <?ye8. 

In  the  forest's  tnou  h&at  lain, 
Pmising  n*y  silvery  ekies! 

Thou,  who  didtt  deem  divine 

The  ah  rill  cicada  V  tone. 
When  the  odors  of  the^  pine 

Guthed  through  th«  woodi  at  noon? 

I  have  run  my  fervid  race  j 

I  have  wrought  my  task  once  i 

I  have  fiird  each  fruitful  place 
With  &  plenty  that  runs  o'er. 


*  Britiffh  Naturalist,  ii,  383. 


There  is  treasure  for  the  gimrr  j 
There  is  bnnty  with  the  bee  ; 

And,  oh  !  thou  thankless  scoraer, 
Theru's  a  parting  boon  for  thche 

Soon  a»,  in  tni»ty  sadnesK, 

Sere  Autumn  yields  hii  reign^ 
Winter,  with  stormy  madnpsin. 

Shall  chase  ihcc  from  the  plain. 
Then  shall  th«ae  iceat^s  Ely«ian 

Bright  in  thy  spirit  burn  ; 
And  each  summer- thought  and  f  is  ion 

Be  iJiine  till  1  return, 

HouitL 


Atigml   6*     Day  breaks        ,     .     1  42 

Sun  TJ^KS     .     ,     ,     4  27 

—  jsets       .     ,     .     7  33 

Twilight  ends  .     .   10  18 

Meadow  saftron  begins,  or  is  about,  to 

flower. 

Flowering  rush  of  the  marshes  in   its 
fullest  flower* 
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Lambetu  1' a  Lace  Gardck, 

In  1817,  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  having  appointed  a  deputation 
to  surTcy  and  report  die  static  of  horti- 
cultures in  the  Low  Countries,  die  gentle- 
men appointed  to  the  tour  arrived  in 
London  in  August,  Hiid,  prepanuory  to 
their  departure  for  Flanders,  tJiey  vjsiied 
Co  vent  Garden  green  and  fruit  nijirkei* 
in  order  to  compare  the  quat-tity  and 
quality  of  horticultural  productions  with 
liiose  they  might  witness  in  the  forcigo 
cities  they  were  about  to  visit. 

Aijfefust  7,  the  Scottish  lourisis  went 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  garden  at 
Lambeth  palace,  in  order,  chiefly,  lo  see 
Iwo  ancient  fig-tree«,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  cardinal  Po!e,  about  ^55B,  or 
nearly  260  years  ago*  They  were  found 
to  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  severe 
winter  of  IS  1 3-1 4,  and  die  principal 
stems  had  in  consequence  been  cut  over 
near  to  the  ground.  The  stems,  wliere 
cut,  were  as  thick  as  a  roan's  thigh.  On 
one  of  the  trees  a  large  old  brancli  still 
remained,  and  extended  to  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  wall.  The  whole 
breadth  of  this  tree  was  then  about  thirty 
feet:  the  branches  had  risen  forty  feet 
high,  having  been  trained  against  the  pa- 
lace wall,  which  was  marked  with  nailt 


gid 


and  slireds  to  that  height.  Tlie  tree, 
therefore,  had  covered  a  space  of  900 
sqiiare  fe«t ;  and  bid  fair  sood  la  equal 
its  former  self.  The  fruit  b  of  the  kind 
called  the  white-fig;  but  iheie  was  uojie 
upon  the  tree  wltea  the  tourists  saw  it. 
They  remarked  that  fruit  seemed  to  lm?e 
fill  led  very  generally  in  that  year. 

I^anVbelU  palace  garden  usually  pro- 
duces abundant  crops  of  very  fine  pears^ 
apples,  pluTiis^  and  peaches ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
season  previounly,  scarcely  a  specimen 
of  any  of  these  fruit*  was  to  be  seen. 
They  observed  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
llie  place  some  fine  trees,  of  kinds  not 
usual  in  Britain,  anfi  which  in  Scotland 
are  common  in  the  form  only  of  shrubs. 
The  Carolina  sumach-tree  (rh us  el egans), 
the  scarlet  oak  (que  re  us  cocci  nea),  the 
Ihree-thorned  acacia  (gleditscbia  iriacan- 
lhos)j  may  be  mentioned ;  and  likewise 
two  excellent  specimens  of  catalpa  syrin- 
gifolia,  each  about  twenty  feet  liigb, 
which,  in  favorable  seasons,  seldom  failed 
to  prwluce  large  panicles  of  flowers.  A 
very  lofty  American  plane-tree  (jdantanus 
occidental^)  attracted  i!ie  particular  no- 
tice of  the  visitors,  lis  shape  was  highly 
sym metrical;  the  lower  branches  then 
extended  not  less  than  48  feet  in  diameter, 
or  144  feet  in  circumference,  and,  pro* 
jecting  very  considerably  beyond  lliose 
immediately  above,  they  literally  sweep 
the  grass;  while  the  upper  mass  of 
branches  and  foliage  rose,  hell-shaped, 
lo  the  height  of  about  eighty  feet,  Al 
three  feet  from  the  ground  the  trunk 
measured  nearly  eight  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. Some  of  the  ifirst-mentioned  trees 
were  of  considerable  age :  this  plane-tree, 
however,  was  then  said  to  be  litUe  more 
than  twenty  years  old^  although  it  seemed 
double  that  age*  It  was  in  perfect  vigor, 
and  seemed  to  have  completely  escaped 
the  effects  of  the  winter,  1813-14,  already 
alluded  to,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  occidental 
plane,  boUi  in  England  and  Scotland, 
"  We  admired/*  say  the  tourists,  "  the 
taste  displayed  in  preserving  an  ancient 
walnut-tree"  (juglans  regia),  although 
one  half  of  it  was  dead :  for,  as  the  bare 
spray  of  the  walnut-tree  speedily  blackens 
with  decay,  a  good  contrast  is  formed 
with  the  light  green  foliage  of  the  living 
part;  and  the  whole  seemed  to  ns  to 
accord  well  with  the  venerable  antiquity 
of  tlie  arcbicpiscopal  palace." 
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My  Lady  in  a  Gjirdbk. 

Within  this  gardes  heiw* 

Thii  happy  girden  nnte,  while  I  vrsA  ] 
And  wanted  not  a  free  »ccfi«t  unto  it ; 

• 1,  without  control,  alone  might  i 

Willi  sweet  Artetnta,  in  tbete  fragrant  lidki. 
The  dayi*  ihurt-teetuing  houra  j  and  j 

hear 
Her  iwect  diseourtes  of  the  lily'i  wb 
Thc<  btashiiLg  roie,  blue  ntaatled  vLolec^ 
Pale  daifadil,  ftnd  purple  hymciuth  ; 
With  all  the  vbriau«fwcets  a^nd  painted  glo* 
Of  Nature's  wardrobe  ;  which  wero  all  edifi 
By  her  diviner  beauty. 

Thoi.  May,  1617. 


Augusi   7.     Day  breaks 

Sun  rises     .     . 
—  sets    ,  .    . 
Twilight  ends  , 
French  marigold  flowers. 
Amaranths  of  various  aorta  in  flower 
Early  peaches  ripe. 
Apricots  ripe  in  abundance. 


August  8,  1817,  the  Caledonian  Ho 
cultural  Society  tourists^  on  their  wmy  1 
Dover,  observed — "The  ^nd  and  ] 
ruins  of  Rochester  Castle  presented 
with  a  botanical  rarity,  during:  a  ftf^ 
hurried  visit  which  we  paid  to  it;  id 
several  places  the  mouldering  walls  an 
covered  with  single  red  carnations  (dtmn- 
ihus  caryophyllus),  which  were  now  in 
flower.  We  should  have  been  apt  to 
consider  these  as  accidental  wanaerers 
from  some  neighbouriDt,^  garden  ;  but  sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  in  his  Flora  Bri- 
tannica,  has  not  scrupUd  to  describe  the 
plant  as  indig:eQcus  to  England,  and  lo 
menticti  this  castle  as  a  principal  kahitai^mx 

They  spent  the  afternoon  at  Canterbur|]i^| 
greatly  pleased  with  the  cleanliness  of  ihe^^* 
streets^  with  the  beauty   of  the  terrace- 
walks  on  the  ram.part«i,  and  with  the  fine 
avenues  of  lime-trees  below;  but  not  a 
little  disappointed  to  find  workmen  en- 
gaged  in  raiing  (o  the  ground  a  kccp^  ^^'^^^^ 
stronghold,  of  Norman  architecture,  willi^fl 
walls  ten  feet  thick*     **  This,  we  think, 
might  have  been  spared,  both  as  an  oma-^ 
ment  and  as  indicating  the  antiquity  of 
the  place.      After   having  surveyed   the 
famed  cathedra!,  and  made  a  pilgrim; 
to  the  shrine  of  Becket,  we  visited 
ruins  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine, 
to  have  been  the  earliest  Chri:btian 
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blishmeiit  in  Engknil.  In  llie  neit^Ubovir- 
htiod  of  ill  is  abbey,  we  wiidcirstood,  were 
siill  to  be  seeu  some  reiiiLiins  of  monkl^li 
gardens.  We  accordingly  found  a  mid- 
befry-tree,  two  vines,  and  three  or  four 
walnyt-lrees,  all  of  them  possessing  the 
marks  of  grt^at  age.  The  mtdberr^-tne 
13  of  the  common  black  ^peciest  (moms 
nigra).  The  tree  has  a  venerable  aspect* 
II  had  once  been  both  lofiy  and  s|ir<;ading  i 
but  bat]  been  blown  down,  and  lias  lam 
on  its  side  for  the  last  century  or  more- 
One  ^old  man  in  Canterbury  remembers 
it  in  its  present  recumbent  posture  for 
above  seventy  years   past,  and   declares 

I  that  he  knows  no  change  on  it.  By  per^ 
jDission  of  the  lessee  of  tlie  garden  we 
particularly  examined  it.  The  remains 
«if  the  original  trunk,  now  tying  horizon* 
tally  on  the  ground,  measured  in  length 
twenty-one  feet  and  a  balf;  and  in  cir- 
cumference, at  four  feet  from  the  rooi, 
five  feet  eight  inches.  Two  large  branches 
bave  risen  perpendicularly,  and  now  per- 
form the  office  of  stem,  forming  a  new 
tree  with  a  double  head.  The  hrst  of 
these  subsidiary  trunks,  wbicb  springs  off 
at  the  dislance  of  (hirteen  feet  from  the 
original  root,  measures  in  height  six  feet, 
before  it  forks ;  and  it  is  three  feet  in 
circumference.  The  other  new  stem 
comes  off  nearly  at  the  upper  eitremity 
of  die  old  trunk  J  and  rises  seven  feet  and 
a  balf  before  dividing;  like  the  former, 
it  is  about  three  feet  in  c  ire  nm  fere  nee* 
Both  of  these  form  handsome  heads,  and, 
taken  togedier,  cover  a  space  of  thirty 
feel  by  twenty-four.  On  examination  we 
perceived  that  a  certain  continuous  por- 
tion of  the  bark  was  fresh  all  the  way 
from  the  original  root ;  and,  by  removing 
a  btde  of  the  earth,  we  likewise  ascer- 
tained that  many  new  roois,  though  of 
smaller  siie,  bad  been  sent  off  from  the 
base  of  the  two  branches  which  had 
formed  themselves  into  stems  and  beads. 
The  fruit  of  this  aged  tree  is  excellent ; 
indeed,  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  fruit 
of  the  oldest  mulberry-trees  is  the  best. 
In  1815  the  berries,  sold  at  two  shillings 
a  pottle,  yielded  no  less  than  six  guineas. 
We  were  told  that  they  are  commonly 
brought  up  for  desserts,  by  the  *  gentle- 
roen  of  the  cathedral,'  who,  like  their 
predecessors,  are  probably  no  bad  judges 
of  such  matters.' ' 


wealthy  parishioners  dispbyed  when  ap^ 
piied  to  for  their  assistance  in  aid  of  pri- 
vate charily.  **  I  am  sorry,"  said  he, 
**  that  my  own  means  do  not  enable  me 
to  do  that  which  my  heart  dictates.  I  had 
rather  be  deceived  in  ten  instances  than 
lose  the  opportunity  of  making  one  heart 
glad — the  possession  of  wealth  ought  to 
stimulate  the  feeUngs  of  chaj-ity." 


He  that  says  well  and  doth  well  is 
commBudable;  but  I  like  him  better 
(bat  doth  well  and   saith  nothing.— Bii* 


h,    ni. 

August   8.     Day  breaks       .     .     1  50 

Sun  rises     .     .     ,     4  ,10 

—   sets      .     *     .     7  30 

Twilight  ends  ,     .10  10 

DevilVbit  in  flower. 

FilberLs,  in  early  years,  fit  to  gather.' 

Leaves  of  lime-trees,  and  some  of  the 

elms,  change  color,  and  turning  yellow. 


Dr.   Andrews,   Dean    of  Canterbury, 
Idistiked  the  nicety  which  a  few  of  his 
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August  9,  1744,  died  John  Brydges, 
the  **  great  *'  duke  of  Chandos,  lie  ex- 
pended £200,000  in  building  the  princely 
seat  of  Canons,  in  Middlesex,  where  be 
lived  with  a  splendor  to  which  no  other 
subject  bad  ever  aspired.  It  was  errone- 
ously supposed  thatjiis  means  were  not  ad- 
equate to  the  maintenance  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  but  the  bills  of  the  tradesmen  were 
regularly  discharged  until  the  duke*s  de- 
cease, when  be  was  buried  at  S  tan  more- 
Par  v  a,  or  Whitchurch,  the  parish  in  which 
Canons  is  situated.  There  is  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  to  bis  memory,  in  a  cha- 
pel paved  with  marble  over  the  vault : 
his  **  eRigies  "  are  represented  as  large  as 
life,  in  a  Roman  dress,  between  his  two 
first  wives.  The  earlier  part  of  the  duke's 
manhood  was  spent  in  reflection  and  ob- 
servation ;  his  middle  age  in  business,  ho- 
norable to  himself,  and  serviceable  to  his 
country  ;  and  his  advanced  years  in  "  pa- 
tience, resignation,  and  piety."  His  libe- 
rality was  equalled  only  by  his  generous 
forgiveness  of  injuries.  Pope  disgraced 
his  muse  by  unjust  and  sarcastic  wit 
levelled  at  the  duke^and  the  poet  meanly 
disclaimed,  and  Hogarth  punishetl  it  by  re- 
presenting the  bard  of  Twickenham  on  a 
scaffold  white-washing  Burlington-house, 
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and  bespatleriog  the  duke  of  Chandas' 
carriage  as  it  passed.  Yet  Pope'^  verse 
respecting  the  sbort-Uved  magniftcenceof 
Canons  was  prophelic  i-^ 
Anolhf't  ftge  hhtM  «e<!  the  g'>lilen  ear 
Embro«rn  the  slope,  audi  nvdi  on  ihe  parteire  : 
Deep  harvest*  buiy  all  bia  pride  Itai  ptaaned. 
And  laughing  Crre*  reiusiusie  the  I  ami. 
The  stalely  mansion  was  sotd,  piecemeal, 
by  auction ^  in  1747,  and  it  became  the 
ra^e  of  that  day  lo  buy  something  at 
Canons  j  hardly  an  attendant  at  the  sale 
went  away  emply-hantled»  so  numerous 
and  so  various  were  (he  lots. 
Thedukeof  Chandos  liberally  patronized 
learning  and  merit.  A  clergy nmn^  much 
€3*teemed  by  the  duke^  was  one  day  Yiew- 
insr  the  library  at  Canons.  His  grace 
said,  **  Please,  sir,  to  fix  upon  any  book 
yoo  like,  and  it  sball  be  yours/'  The 
genileman  chose  onet  politely,  of  no 
great  price  ;  afterwards,  on  tnrning  OTer 
the  vokime,  he  fuuiid  a  bank  bill  of  con- 
siderable value  l>etween  the  leaves. 
Greatly  surprised^  be  returned  it  with  ihe 
book.  The  duke  received  the  bill,  but 
gave  in  exchange  one  of  double  the  value, 
saying,  "  Accept  that,  sir,  for  your  ho- 
nesty."* 

Pew  partictikrs  are  known  of  this 
fnunificent  peer,  and  fewer  respecting 
the  edifice  of  Canons.  Its  siie  is  now  in 
arable,  witb  the  exception  of  a  compara- 
tively small  sione  edifice,  since  erected. 
The  church  of  Whitchurch,  almost  set  in 
solitude,  was  titled  up  by  the  duke — ^it  is  a 
gem  of  which  Londoners  have  no  concep- 
tion.  They  should  make  holiday  to  see  it. 
A  stroll  from  thence  to  Sianmore  church, 
then  to  lianow  on  the  ilill,  and  back 
througli  meadows  and  green  lanes,  by  the 
way  of  Wiltsden,  is  a  deligbtful  summer 
walk. 


Atiguil    9.     Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets 
Twilight  ends 
Leftser  persicary  flowers. 
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augu0t  10. 

AuRtist  10,  1786,  the  Rev.  WilHara 
BickerstafTe,  minister  of  Ayleslon,  in 
Leicestershire,  addressed  a  letter  from 
Leicester,  to  the  lord-chancellor  Thurlow, 
in  which  he  says—"  At  fifty *eighl  years 
of  age,  permit  a  poor  curate,  uofupported 

*  NohU. 


thl 


by  private  properly,  to  detain  your 
tenlion  a  few  moments.  From  1750 
have  been  usher  at  the  Free  Grain n 
School  here,  wjih  an  appointment 
£l9  itjs.  a  year;  seven  years  curate 
St,  Mary's,  my  native  parish,  in 
borough ;  then  six  years  curate  at 
Martin's  with  All  Saints^  lately  bet  (owe 
by  your  lordship  on  Mr.  Gregory  of 
place  ;  and  now  an  opportunity  otrcursi 
your  lordship,  to  give  me  an  occasion  i 
pray  for  my  beriefaclor,  and  those  that : 
dear  to  him,  durini?  my  life:  'lis  ihis,  i 
dtspensation  is  expected  every  day, 
the  head-master  of  the  school  where  j 
serve,  the  Rev.  Mr*  Pigot,  vicar  of  Or 
Wigston,  in  this  county,  lo  connect  a  f 
acquisition  in  Lincolniihire  witb  it ;  suid  I 
urges  your  lordship's  petitioner  to  Iry  I 
Ihe  living  of  St.  mcholas  here,  whicK  I 
must  relint^uish.  It  is  simply  £35  a  ye_ 
but,  as  this  corporation  granis  au  annti 
aid  to  each  living  in  Leicester  of  £t{ 

a  year,  St.  Nicholas,  juined  to  my  sch 

miu^U  render  me  comfortable  for* life,  and 
prevent  the  uncertainty  of  a  curacy,  and 
thti  hard  necessity,  at  my  time  of  life,  i "" 
being  harassed,  in  all  weathers,  by  a  dii 
tant  cure."     In  a  letter  lo  a  friend  on  T 
same   subject  be  urges   interference 
hi^s  behalf,  **  The  bviog  is  yet  undi^jpoft 
of:  the  lord  chancellor  is,  or  lately  wi 
at  Buxton,  and  I  remain  uninformed 
any  thin;;   further :  ihe  re  is  no  room 
expect  a  smile  of  favor  till  the  gout  i 
more   civiL     It   seems  like   a  chance 
suit.     The  present  chancellor  is  said 
be  a  leisurely  gentleman  in  these  mait^ 
He  keeps  livings  in  suspense.     This  i 
be  designed  to  accumulate  an  aul,  to  paj' 
for  the  seals  and  induction.     Swift  sayti 
*Lord  treasurer,  for  once  bt»  quick.*  Should  J 
you  tell  the  lord  chancellor,   *  It  wouliil 
suit  Mm,  and  that  J  say  it,'  it  might  ooatl 
me  the  loss  of  his  slow  favors.     At  iwyf 
age,  1  could  tell  him,  with   slrict  pro«.l 
priety,  *  Bis  dat,  qui  cilo/  "  [ 

Mightier  interests  prevaiM,  and  Mr.l 
Bickersialfe  remained  till  his  deaih,  tri  j 
1789,  without  preferment.  The  du* 
tiei  of  his  functions  he  discharged  assidu- 
ously ;  and,  being  possessed  of  much  me- 
dical knowledge,  he  employed  it  in 
comforting  the  afflicted,  as  he  did  the 
small  surplus  of  bis  httle  income  in  al- 
leviating distress.  He  gave  two  guineas  m 
year  out  of  his  pititince  towards  a  Sunday 
school,  which  he  labored  to  eslablish  in 
h»s  parish.  His  industry  and  humility 
ar€  apparent  from  a  passage  in  one  of  ht» 
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letters  :^**  As  my  absence  from  Ayleston 
on  the  common  week  diiys  makes  it  un 
iodtspensable  duly  to  spend  my  lime,  a-J 
roucb  as  po&sihte,  on  a  Sunday,  among  the 
parishioners,  and  assist  ibem  m  private  as 
well  as  in  public^  I  think  ihe  method  I  \mve 
adopted  very  convenient  for  thai  purpose. 
I  brins  witb  me  bread  and  butter,  and, 
iwjlh  balf  a  pint  of  friend  ChamberUiin^s 
beer,  take  an  expeditious  refresh metit  be- 
fore the  family  dines,  and  then  go  out 
among  the  cottagers.  I  might  dine,  if  I 
chose  it,  every  Sabbath-day,  at  Mr,  Cham- 
berlain's cost;  but  that  would  frustrate 
ray  designs/' 

We  are  apt  to  forget  goodness — the 
goodness  which  vaunieth  not  itself,  and 
which  is  not  seen  in  our  blind  hurries 
to  commemorate  what  h  called  sfreatnrss. 
Is  there  a  grtaUr  cliaracier  in  society 
than  *•  tLgaati  parish  priest  ?  " 

h,  ID. 

Augua  10.     I>ay  breaks  .    ,    .     I  bt 

Sun  rises     ...     4  34 

—  sets  .     ,     .     .     7  26 

Twilight  ends  .     .10     3 

Son-flower  flowers  abundantly. 


SI||)|U0t  11. 

The  Village  Cuurcu. 
[For  the  YeaT  Book.] 

Time,  the  universal  destroyer,  is  ne- 
ver tbelesa  the  universal  beau  ti  fie  r.  It 
confers  the  ripeness  of  manhood,  before 
it  brings  on  the  chdly  winter  of  age,  and 
ii  sheds  the  mellow  tranquillity  and  the 
repose  of  centuries  on  the  loUy  tower, 
which,  ere  long^,  it  wiil  level  in  the  dust. 
Like  the  cannibal  who  fiittens,  before  he 
feasts  upon,  his  victim  ;  time  only  scatters 
beauty  that  it  may  have  the  malignant 
pleasure  of  ttAmpliug  upon  it — the  grati- 
fication of  destruction  is  enhanced  by  the 
beauty  of  the  object  destroyed. 

Were  reality  to  be  reversed,  and  could 
modern  time:^  boast  of  architects  superior 
to  those  of  the  past  ages, — the  pile  of  to- 
day, though  unequalled  in  every  point  m 
which  human  ingenuity  could  be  exerted, 
would  still  be  unable  to  cope  with  its 
more  aged  brother,  in  impressing  the 
mlfkd  of  die  beholder  with  that  train  of 
deep  and  retrospective  thought  into 
which  we  are  naturally  led  by  gazing  on 
some  hoary  ruin,  sanctified  by  time,  and 
pregDant  with  recollections  of  romance 


and  chivalry.  The  newly  erected  church 
has  an  Jippearance  of  freshness  which 
seems  to  insinuati*  the  novelty  of  the  re- 
ligion it  is  dedicated  to  promote.  The 
venerable  tower  of  a  vdlage  church 
speaks  in  a  far  different  language.  The 
stillness  of  age  is  upon  it.  The  green 
youth  of  the  ivy  is  forcibly  co*itrasied 
with  the  gray  old  age  of  the  mouldering 
stone.  He  who  died  yesterday,  reposes 
by  the  side  of  him  who  died  tenturie** 
before.  The  past  and  the  present  are' 
strangely  interwoven.  On  viewing  the 
newly  erected  house  of  God,  we  cer- 
tainly may  rejoice  in  tlie  structure,  as  a 
proof  of  the  spreadmg  influence  of  the 
Holy  Gospel,  and  a  conse<iuent  increase 
of  civdiiation.  But  the  shrine,  hallowed 
by  age,  stands  like  i\n  ancient  landmark 
to  lell  us  that  despite,  the  wradi  of  man, 
the  deluded  fanatic,  ttr  the  attacks  of  iti- 
fidelity,  our  religion  has  survived  tlieshock^  • 
and  claims  our  affection  for  the  perils 
which  it  has  surmounted. 

The  appendages  of  the  old  village 
church  aud  greatly  to  the  beautiful  ideas 
with  which  it  is  invt?sted.  The  bell,  that 
early  offspring  of  mu^ic,  is  indispensable 
in  almost  every  stage  of  life.  We  can 
tell  by  its  gay  and  lively  j)ealiiig  that 
hands,  and,  we  hope,  hearts  have  been 
umted.  Its  slow  nnirmur  utters  a  tale 
not  to  be  mistaken — a  warning  differing 
from  the  fomier,  inasmuch  as  the  event 
which  the  latter  proclaims  must  in- 
evitably overtake  us  all.  In  the  feeling 
words  of  Southey,  it  is  **  a  musiC  hal- 
lowed by  all  cirLumsiances— which,  ac- 
cording equally  with  social  exultation  and 
witli  solitary  pensiveness,  though  it  falls 
upon  many  an  unheeding  ear,  never  fails 
to  6nd  some  hearts  wliich  it  exhilarates, 
some  which  it  softens."  Buonaparte, 
walking  upon  the  terrace  at  Malmaison, 
heard  the  evening  belb  of  Uuel,  llis  am- 
bitious thoughts  assumed  a  tinge  of  mo- 
mentary sadness,  and  a  recollection  of 
less  troubled  and  more  innocent  days 
rushed  across  his  mind, — **  If  suth  is  their 
effect  upon  me,  what  must  it  be  with 
others."— Did  not  his  conscience  say  to 
him,  if  such  is  their  effect  upon  you,  so 
deeply  stamed  with  crime,  so  deaf  to 
every  voice,  human  and  divine,  how  be- 
neticial  must  ihe  effect  be  when  these 
sounds  fall  upon  an  ear  that  has  never 
been  closed  to  the  voice  of  mercy  and 
peace  ? — Such  thoughts  might  have  Hit  ted 
across  his  brain  for  a  moment,  but  they 
were  too  pure  there  to  fix  their  resting- 
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place.  It  is  an  instrument  breathing  a 
rude  music,  but,  m  spile  of  cmbzaiiou,  it 
loses  not  a  single  charm.  The  camel  and 
the  ass  refuse  to  proceed  when  their  bell 
is  removed  and  the  tiukliii|^  ce^iaes,  and 
many  of  us  could  with  difficulty  bring  our- 
selves  to  believe  we  were  going  to  cJiurch, 
were  we  not  invited  by  die  sacred  and 
accustomed  sutnmona.  We  live  in  days 
when  it  no  longer  reminds  us  of  slavery. 
No  curfew  quenches  the  cheerful  blaze  in 
the  lieard*,  or  robs  a  winter  evening  of  its 
social  happiness.  The  half-meiry,  half- 
melancholy  peals  that  swell  the  evening 
breeze  glide  gently  over  the  iraoquilllsed 
aeiusesj  and  leave  us,  like  Garrick  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  doubting  whether 
we  will  yield  to  sadness^  or  resign  our- 
selves to  niirih. 

Another  feature  of  the  old  village 
church  is  the  venerable-looking  sun-dial, 
a  stone  in  which  indeed  there  is  a  sermon, 
or  at  least  a  subject  for  one,  viz.  some 
Scripture  text  rudely  carved.  The  in- 
animate indeit  of  revolving  time,  it  looks 
with  apathy  and  indiOerence  upon  all 
around  it,  and,  though  wanting  the  tone  of 
the  bell  to  give  utterance  to  its  speechless 
admonition,  the  sdent  shadow  that  it 
casts  expresaes  a  language,a  visible  rhetoric, 
that  the  poorest  peasant  can  understand. 
It  is  true  it  will  not  go  ten  degrees  back- 
wards for  us;  but  if  properly  applied  it 
may  enable  us  by  its  warning  to  live  a 
iife,  though  short  in  days,  yet  long  in 
^eeds  of  goodness  and  Cliristian  charity. 
And  can  we  forget  the  favorite  old  seat  at 
the  porch.  Here  the  rustic  pilgrim,  before 
he  enters  the  house  of  God,  rests  his  toil- 
strung  limbs.  Here  the  villagers  congregate 
id  a  knot  and  discuss  the  politics  of  the 
village— the  last  wedding,  or  the  freshest 
grave^  are  main  themes  of  discourse.  Here 
the  ancient  dames,  with  their  prayer-books 
neatly  folded  in  their  glazed  handkerchief, 
and  attired  in  tlieir  scarfs,  refreshed  by  n 
week's  repose,  canvass  the  merits  of  the 
parson's  wife,  or  reprobate  the  vanity 
whicli  induces  some  Cicely,  or  PlKube,  to 
deck  her  perishable  body  in  such  an  un- 
profitable gaudiness.  Alas  I  did  not  they, 
in  their  spring  time,  love  to  bask  in  the 
sun,  and  to  heighten  their  charms  by  a 
gay  riband,  or  an  envy-en  citing  lace? 
Observation  will  find  an  ample  field  to 
roam  over  in  die  church  porch ;  and  the 
benevolent  Christian  will  rejoice  in  con- 
templating the  unpolislte«i  throng,  ap- 
proaching the  anar  of  God,  with  their 
couutenances  clad   in  the  smiks  of  Sab- 


balli  peace.    He  will  reflect  on  the  sweet -1 
repojic  of  that  everlasting  Sabbath   when 
we  shall  rest  from  our  labors  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Opposite  the  church,  and  in  a  sheltered 
corner,  stands  the  vicarage  house,  such  a 
one  as  Hooker  would  have  loved;  where 
he  could  eat  his  bread  in  peace  and  pri» 
vacy.     Who  can  read  Goldsmith  s  beau- 
tiful  lines  on  the  vdlage  curate,  and  not 
admire  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  the 
vivid  purity  of  the  character  he  draws!  i 
How  different  is  his  description  of  tlie^ 
priest  from   that  in   Poll  ok  s  Course 
Time,  where  the  author  labors,  loib,  andj 
pants,  and  leaves  us  in  pain,  not  in  pcac 
And  such  a  pastor  here  resid«s,  active  J 
Gilpin,  learned  as  Hooker,  and  poor 
spirit  as  Herbert*     He  is  not  a  dumb  do 
that  does  not  bark.    He  is  the  physician  i 
his  liock,  spiritual  and   bodily^ — >a  cotto 
seilor  to  the  foolisli — a  reprover  of  i" 
wicked— an  encourager  of  the  lowly  j 
meek-hearted — a  father  to  the  fatberle 
a  husband  to  the  widow — the  prop  of  tb 
aged,  and  the  guide  of  tlie  young,     Il« 
meddles  but  little  in  matters  of  state^  bull 
when  he  does  he  supports  his  king,  and] 
proves  himself  a  zealous  defender  of  the  ^ 
church.    "  Our  minister  lives  sermons—  ^ 
he  is  even  as  hospitable  as  his  estate  wilt 
permit,  and  makes  every  alms  two  by  his 
cheerful  giving  it     He  loveth  to  live  in  a 
well   repaired  house^  that  he  may  »erv«  I 
God  therein  more  cheerfullv,  and  lyinf  * 
on  his  death-bed  he  bequeaths  to  t*ach  of 
his    parishioners   his  precepLs   and    ex^ 
am  pies  for  a  legacy,  and  they  in  requital ' 
erect  every  one  a  monument  for"  him  id 
their  hearts."    These  are  the  words  of  tha 
estimable   Fuller,   and   in  these  has  be 
written  his  own  character.  3/o?ty  villages 
in   England  have  such  a  pastor — ^Could 
that  cvfry  me  had  I    Let  a  blind  guide 
depart,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  faithful 
minister.      The  change  will  fully  prove 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  well  inclined 
to  bltow  righteousness  when  it  is  incuU 
cated   by  one   who    practises   what    he 
preaches* 

South  Siomthaatf  near  Southampton, 
April,  1831. 


August  11. 


Day  breaks    . 

Sun  rises    .     , 
—  seta     .     . 

Twilight  ends 
Golden  sparwort  fiowers. 
Meteors  common  at  this  season. 
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BAYNARDS,  SURREY. 


(F(ir  iIkt  Yia?  Book.] 

Il  was  a  calm  evening  in  spring  when 
I  first  saw  Bayiiards- 

I  |had  benn  house-hunting  in  Surrey 
for  some  da)' 3,  and  having  heard  that 
this  old  mansion  was  to  be  let,  I  was 
induced  by  my  antiquarian  propensities 
to  seek  il  out,  and  to  make  alt  due  en- 
quiries concerning  it.  **  You  will  never 
like  it/'  said  one  friend ;  "  It  is  dowo 
in  ^the  clays/'  Now,  in  order  to  make 
my  reader  comprehend  the  due  weight 
of  this  opprobrium,  I  must  inform  him 
that  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  the  dry 
sand -district  actually  regard  the  dwellers 
in  the  clay  as  beinjrs  of  an  inferior  order, 
and  •*  down  in  the  clays"  is  to  a  Surrey 
man  the  climax  of  alt  human  misery, 
'*  Btji  are  the  roads  good  ?**     I  enquired. 

Vol.  I.— 30, 


t<  Why— yes »  Of  late  years  they  have 
been  rendered  excellent ;  though  1  have 
heard  that  in  former  times  eight  horses 
could  not  drag  a  carriage  through  them. 
One  thing  I  must  say  for  them;  which 
is,  that  they  are  not  so  dusty  in  dry  wea- 
ther as  the  roads  on  our  lighter  soil/'  *'  I 
will  not  be  daunted,  lb  en  f  I  exclaimed. 
"  But" — objected  another  friend --"the 
house  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth* 
and  is  destitute  of  modem  comforts. 
There  are  no  grates  in  the  wide  large 
6  re -places,  and  the  windows  are  all  case- 
ments." **  So  much  the  better,"  cried  I, 
"I  will  f  forego  a  few  luituries  for  the 
sake  of  living  in  a  real  old  house."  At 
this  confession ,  some  shrugged,  some 
hemmed,  some  lifted  their  eye-brows, 
and  my  friends  seemed  about  to  give  up 
2  H 
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the  arguTnenl  jn  despair,  when  a  single 
lady  of  a  certain  age  timidly  faltered  forth 
— "  Th  ere  a  re  n  o  o  e  ighbou  rs  /'  **  An  d  n  o 
scandal^  miss  MousetTap"— I  relorted — 
**  For  my  part,  I  hale  what  is  called  a 
g<Mjd  neighbourbood,''  The  good  com- 
pany were  now  silenced  by  amazement, 
and,  seeing  that  tbey  would  not  waste 
any  further  reasoning  upon  a  mad  man  j  I 
ordered  my  giu;,  and  set  out  in  search  of 
Baynards, 

Passing  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
picturesque  town  of  Guildford,  I  turned 
to  the  left,  and,  leaving  the  high  road  to 
Portsmouth,  proceeded,  under  chalky 
bills,  broken  into  pits,  the  steep  sides  of 
which  almost  presented  the  appearance  of 
lofly  cliffs,  glittering  in  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  blue  sky  seen  t!i rough  their  ab- 
rupt cha«ms.  On  my  right  band  the 
silver  stream  of  the  river  Wey  bved  the 
base  of  that  singular  and  abrupt  hill  on 
the  summit  of  which  stands  the  mined 
chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  and  before  me 
spread  tlie  darkening  woods  of  an  exten- 
sive park.  No  fairer  combinaticHi  of 
natural  objects  can  meet  the  eye  of  a 
traveller,  Continuing  to  wind  amongst 
woods ^  bills,  and  pastures,  and  having 
passed  through  the  lovely  village  of  Wo- 
nersh,  J  at  length  emerged  through  a 
rocky  sandy  way  into  quite  a  different 
style  of  country  —  different,  yet  not 
without  its  own  peculiar  beauty.  It  con- 
sisted of  small  bills  or  ratlier  knolls  of 
ground  interposed  between  flat  spreading 
commons^  on  the  verge  of  which  ancient 
and  picturesque  cottages  genemlly  ap- 
peared, half  sunk  in  trees.  Some  of  these 
commons  contracted  themselves  into  the 
real  village-green  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments, as  described  by  the  poet ; 

Tho  noisy  geese  ibat  gabbled  o'er  the  poo!,. 
The  playful  childrcu  juit  let  I<K»e  from  tchtxtl^ 
The  w&teh-dog'it  voice  ihat  b<fty'd  the  wbii- 

periJif  >irmdj 
And  tbe   It^ud  latigh  thai  apoke  the   vacaiu 

mind. 

(In  one  aide  the  richly  wooded  hill  of 
llascorobe,  on  the  other  the  heathy 
eminences  of  Ewbursl  and  Leitb,  formed 
a  6ne  background ;  though  these  mnges, 
retreating  from  each  other  more  and  more 
as  I  advanced,  made  it  evident  that  the 
country  was  opening  out  into  the  wider 
champaign^  1  was  sorry  for  this,  for  I 
love  bills,  and,  by  the  time  I  had  reached 
the  not  very  inviting  village  of  Cranky, 
I  bad  almost  begun  to  say, — "  After  all. 


my  friends  were  right.    This  country  will 
never  do  for  me;'     My  rising  disgust  wais 
much  encreased   by   the   preteusioos   to 
suburban  elegance  which  are  displayed  at  j 
the   further  end  of  ilie  village,  where  a  | 
white  square  column,  surmounted  by  a 
pine-apple,  performs  the  part  of  a  direc-  i 
tion-post,  flanked  by  a  !itile  square  house,  | 
with  a  row  of  stiff  ftr-trees  in  front,  and  1 
where  a  yew-tree  as  bare  atid  as  tall  as  a  J 
May-pole  displays  a  scanty  lop,  cut  into  f 
the  semblance  of  some  indescribable  bird. 
However,  on  leavmg  the  village,  the  ro^l 
once  more  turns  in  the  direction  of  th^.^ 
hills,  and   becomes   strikingly    beautiful] 
from  the  rich  oak  woods  which  rise  oa 
either  hand,  so  as  lo  form  a  contioue 
avenne  of  more  than  two  miles  in  leng 
reach im;,  as  if  in  i;ict  it  were  part  of^i 
prop^rt),  to  the  very  lodge-gate  of  ~  ^ 
nards.    The  ground  also  is  more  vatidt^ 
after   the   village   is   parsed,   rising    ii 
wood-crowned  eminences,  topped  oy  i 
cient  farms  ;  while  a  noble  t^heet  of  wMla^ 
that  forms  a  reservoir  for  the  Surrey  j 
Sussex  canal,  enriches  the  view,  and  I 
the  eye  along  its  bending  course,   to 
blue  summits  of  distant  Hindhead, 

I   bad   now   mounted   a  pretty   steep] 
hill,  when  through  a  vista  in  the  woodi  I 
1  caught  the  firsts  the  most  sinking  view 
of  the  old  mansion  of  Baynards.     All 
front  lay  in  deep  shade^  except  when  the  . 
lighter  brandies  twinkled  to  a  wanderiii|-] 
sunbeam;    beyond  these,  the   grey  aiil] 
lordly  dwelling    steeply   rising    from  a 
grassy  knoll,  wiih  all  its  pointed  gable% 
and  stone  mullioned  windows^  and  tall 
clustered  chimnies,  seemed  to  slumber  in 
the    mellow    western    light.      My    first 
thoupfhl  was,--**  Elow  grand — how  beau- 
tiful]'*    My    second,—'*  Is    it   possible 
that  1  shall  ever  live  in  so  lovely  a  place  ?^ 
As  yet  unadmonisshed  by  the  real  unro* 
man  tic  evils  of  a  house  in  bad  repair,  I 
bad  long  made  a  real   old  mansion  the 
Utopia  of  my  imagination  ;  and  here  was 
a  house  not  only  ancient,  but  beautiful, 
not  a  mere  husk  of  antiquity,  but  full  of 
antique  and  lofty  associations. 

I  had  ascertained  a  little  of  the  history 
of  Baynards  when  I  began  to  think  of  il 
as  a  residence,  and,  as  I  gazed  at  its  gray 
walls,  the  names  of  Sidney,  More,  and 
Evelyn  rose  to  my  recollection.  To  an 
ancestor  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  of  Pensbutst 
the  first  grant  of  the  Baynards  estate  bad 
been  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.; 
the  present  mansion  had  been  built  by  a 
descendant  of  Sir  Thomaf  More,  and  had 
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afterwards  been  occupied  by  a  brother  of 
the  author  of  Sylva.  In  ratlicr  an  exalted 
mood,  ^dieo,  1  turned  up  the  approacU 
lo%¥ards  the  house; — but,  alas,  1  lookeil 
in  vaici  for  aoy  vestit^e  of  the  noble  avenue 
of  oaks  which  Mr.  Richard  Evelyn,  in  a 
letter  to  his  eelebrated  brother,  John, 
dated  the  Hwl  of  Ocloberj  1663^  thus 
describes.  "  Tlie  okeu  walke  to  my 
house  was  planted  about  sixty  years  since. 
It  extends  in  length  about  seveDty  rods 
(al  sixteen  feet  and  a  half),  and  hath  fifty 
trees  of  a  side*  The  walke  is  in  breadtii 
Uiree  rodde  and  a  half,  and  the  trees 
planted  about  twenty-four  foote  as  under. 
They  cover  the  wliole  walke  like  an  ar- 
bour, and  spread  seven  rodde  and  a 
quarter.  There  ii,  by  estimation,  three 
quarters  of  a  load  of  limber  in  each  tree, 
and  in  their  luppes  three  cords  of  wood, 
one  with  anotkier.  Their  bodies  are  but 
short,  being  topped  when  they  were 
planted.  For  their  heads  few  excelling 
them,  many  of  tliem  being  planted  by 
themselves  in  the  parke,  and  not  being 
hindered  by  others,  spread  5  rodde  a 
piece."*  These  had  disappeared,  and 
the  absence  of  all  large  timber  on  the 
esUle  proved  that  the  property  had  lotig 
passed  out  of  noble  into  needy  hands. 

The  house  itself,  diough  apparently  as 
perfect  in  all  its  substantial  parts  as  the 
day  it  was  built^  bespoke  a  century  of 
neglect.  The  fine  old  porch  was  blocked 
up  by  a  shabby  plantation,  and  had  been 
(as  I  afterwards  discovered)  converted 
into  a  larder.  After  looking  for  some 
time  in  vain  for  an  entrance,  I  came  into 
a  small  court,  to  which  the  latest  impres- 
sion of  footsteps  conducted  me,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  large  door,  on  each  side  of  which 
a  bundle  of  furze  was  stuck  upright  on  a 
pole,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  mat,  as 
the  well-worn  and  raud-besmeared  con- 
dition of  each  fully  indicated.  The  door, 
which  fitted  into  a  deep  and  very  fiat- 
tened  arch  of  stone,  was  of  massive  oak, 
studded  wiUi  enormous  octagon-headed 
nails,  against  one  of  which  a  piece  of 
iron  performed  the  part  of  a  rapper.  By 
aid  of  this  I  brought  out  a  respectable 
looking  woman,  who  admitted  me  into  a 
spacious  and  tofty  kitchen,  supplied  with 
a  wide  open  arched  chimney,  which  was 
in  itself  an  apartment,  and  with  many  a 


•  FfQm  «  MS.  at  Wotton,  kijidly  ««iii  me 
by  Mr.  Bray,  ^ha  continued  Maii]itng''f  His- 
tory of  Surrty, 


smoke-stained  rafter,  and  dim  recess,  de- 
corated widi  ghostly  flitches,  llavint; 
intimated  that  I  was  come  to  see  the 
house,  I  was  conducted  over  it  by  the 
jirood  woman,  whose  husband  farmed 
the  surrounding  land,  and,  contrary  to 
my  expectsitions,  found  the  apartments 
nijch  larger  and  loftier  than  is  usual  ia 
old  mansions,  and  the  plan  of  the  whole 
building  much  more  rei^ular  than  I  should 
have  supposed.  A  large  hall  m  the 
centre,  decorated  with  a  carved  oak  screen, 
divided  the  offices  from  two  s|.mcioiis 
sitting-rooms ;  over  the  hall  an  immense 
apartment  separated  two  sets  of  lofty 
bed -room  3  ;  and  a  gallery  of  a  hundred 
feet  in  lengtli  ran  along  Iht  top  of  tht 
house,  opening  on  either  hand  into 
smaller  dormitories.  In  this  gallery,  my 
guide  informed  me,  an  annual  cricket- 
match  used  to  be  played  by  the  men  of 
Rudgwick  against  the  men  of  Craidey,^ — 
two  neigh l>ouring  viilaj^es.  I  can  scarce- 
ly imagine  a  more  inconvenient  spot  for 
such  an  exploit.  A  ghost  also  was  said 
to  walk  here  (of  course  such  a  place 
could  not  be  without  one)^  in  the  form  c^f 
an  old  lady  carrying  her  own  head  in  a 
Imsket*  The  grand  stair-case  was  pecu- 
liar. It  occupied  a  large  and  projecting 
gable,  was  of  immense  width  and  solidity, 
and  kept  turning  about  a  square  buttress, 
from  the  very  bottom  to  the  top  of  tht* 
house.  All  the  doors  and  fire-places  were 
of  the  low  flattened  arch  peculiar  to  the* 
Tudor  period,  and  the  windows,  of  grpat 
am*  and  height,  were  most  of  them  di- 
vided into  two  horizontal  ranges,  by  a 
cross  bar  uf  stone,  and  again  into  numer- 
ous compartments,  by  upright  stone  niui- 
lions.  Such  views  of  the  surrounding 
country  as  could  be  obtained  through 
their  dingy  casements  were  beautiful  in 
the  extreme,  aUhough,  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  a  farm  yard,  a  dirly  pond, 'Sundry 
barns,  and  a  wheat  stack,  with  a  cock 
flapping  his  wings  on  the  top  of  it,  did 
not  compose  a  very  charming  foreground. 
I  was  disappointed  in  finding  the  rooms 
so  entirely  destitute  of  ornament.  There 
was  none  of  tlie  rich  carved  work  which 
usually  decorates  an  old  mansion,  and  1 
could  only  account  for  the  absence  of  it 
by  supposing  that,  as  the  liouse  became 
deserted  by  its  nobler  inmates,  the  orna- 
mental parts  were  by  degrees  removed  to 
other  places— a  conjecture  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  woman's  informing 
me  that,  within  her  time,  the  Onslow 
fomily    (who    possessed    Bayoards)  had 
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removed  some  very  fine  stained  glass 
from  the  ball  windows  to  Oie  cliurch  of 
Cliindon,  near  which  village  they  have  a 
splendid  old  country  seat. 

The  apartment  at  Baynardi  which 
made  the  most  impression  upon  me  was 
the  great  room  over  the  ImlL  There  was 
a  savat;e  obscurity  and  vastness  abont  il, 
that  was  extremely  striking.  Besides  a 
deep  oriel  window,  there  was  an  archway 
in  the  thickness  of  ihe  wall  leading  to  a 
kind  of  oratory*  llie  oltJ  oak  tiooT  was 
in  a  most  picturcsc|ue  slate  of  disrepair, 
and  as  uneven  as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
The  dina  hght,  admitted  through  the  ooly 
window  which  had  not  been  blocked  up^ 
served  to  swell  the  proportions  of  the 
room  to  an  indefinite  extent^  and  three 
gig^antic  iron-stadded  doors,  mocking  at 
the  puny  entrances  of  modern  times, 
conducted  the  imagination  beyond  the 
bounds  of  vision.  "  AyCt  Sir,  '  said  the 
woman^  seeing  me  pause,  and  look  cu- 
riously around  me,  *'  this  he  a  big  room 
sure  enough,  nnd  very  convenient  for  the 
purpose  to  which  a  tenant  put  it  some 
years  ago."  **  What  purpose  ?  "  I  hastily 
asked,  half-expecting,  naif-hoping,  to 
hear  some  tale  of  terror.  *^  Why,  Sir, 
he  dried  his  mall  here  to  defraud  the  go- 
vcrnmenl^and  ever  since  there  have  been 
such  a  power  of  rats." — **■  Oh  what  a  fait 
was  there,  my  countrymen,^'  muttered  L 
'*  Yes,  Sir,*^  said  the  woman,  supposing 
me  mijch  interested  in  the  intelligence, 
**  it  was  indeed  a  very  slacking  thing,  for 
he  was  found  out,  and  obliged  to  fly,  and 
died  soon  after,  some  say  of  a  broken 
heart^ — but  that  may,  or  may  not  be,  you 
know/*  "  Well,  well,  after  all'*  thought  I, 
"something  of  a  story  of  rustic  horror 
might  be  made  out  of  this.  Give  but  the 
roan  a  high-minded  wife,  and  a  beautiful 
daughter,  after  the  fashion  of  modern 
*  tale-coo cocters.'  *'— *^And  when  did  these 
events  lake  place?  **  lenouired.  **  Thirty 
years  gone  last  Lammas/  replied  my  in- 
formant ;  **  I  was  but  a  girl  then,  but  I 
remember  the  time  by  the  token  that 
yonder  great  meadow  down  there,  which 
we  call  the  forty  acres^  was  then  first 
drained.  Before  that,  it  had  always  been 
as  Bne  a  piece  of  water  as  ever  you  could 
tee,  with  plenty  of  fish,  and  with  boats 
atid   swam.     You  may  yet  see  the  old 


pond -head— that  high  bank  with  the  treet 
upon  it."  *'  Shade  of  Evelyn  l" — thought' 
I — **  here  has  been  spoliation  wiih  a  veii» 
geanctf !  Not  a  vestige  left  of  thai  beau- 
tiful natural  mirror,  which  must  hav'# 
reliected  tb«  landsta|>e  so  happily  in  that 
peculiar  spot.  Why,  now  that  I  know^- 
there  was  once  water  there,  the  wholt 
park  looks  like  an  eyeles;i  face!  Doubt- 
less on  that  ample  pool  mnny  a  lord  and 
lady  gay  haji  launched  forth  in  gilded 
burge,  startling  the  echoes  with  music 
and  light  laughter.  How  changed  f"- — Bai 
I  will  spare  my  reader  any  more  of  my 
lamentaiions  on  the  subject.  Fevr  may 
feel  as  I  do  with  regard  to  even  usefid 
changes,  and  what  are  called  improte- 
ments.  Neither  shall  I  say  whether,  dii- 
gusted  by  these  alterations,  and  by  the 
lee  led  state  of  the  house,  I  gave 
thoughts  of  dwelling  in  it,  or  whi 
made  a  fool  of  myself,  and  laid 
power  of  money  in  restoring  it  to  il: 
cient  splendor*  I  will  however  I 
tlie  dny  with  myreader^and  conduct 
safe  out  of  the  dreary  house. 

The  sun  was  very  low  when  I  got  imo 
my  gig,  yet  his  beams  still  linger^  upon 
the  old  gray  edifice,  as  I  turned  to  give '"' 
a  parting  look  of  the  warmest  iidmirati< 
for  distance  veiled  all  tlie  ravages  of  tii 
and  neglect,  and  gave  il  an  appearance 
even   lordly  grandeur.     I  mounted 
hill  on  the  summit  of  which   stands 
beautiful  village  of   Rudgwick  with  II' 
ancient  church,  and  scattered  embosoiDti 
farms,  and  just  before  the  descent  on  tin 
opposite  side  I  checked  the  rein  to  gaic 
upon  the  glorious  scene  below.    1" 
which  had  once  set  to  me  in  the  vi 
just  resting  his  orange-colored 
the  blue  ridge  of  Black  Down — thenai 
given  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Hin( 
head.      Long  shadows,  and  gotdeo  lii 
of  light,  were   falling   over   the    ricl 
landscape,  di versified  in  the  distance 
the  dark  fir- woods  of  Pet  worth,  and 
bold  forms  of  the  Sussex  downs,  I  wai 
till  the  last  glimpse  of  the  sun's  rim 
sparkled  from  behind  the  hill,  and 
proceeding,  sunk    down   into   a   tort 
quiet  patriarchal   country,   the   recoUi 
tion  of  which,  and  of  my  sensatioos 
beholding  it,  inspired  me  at  a  future  ti 
With  the  following  poesy : — 


I 


Qthi 


Though  not  from  crowded  streets  I  hither  came. 
Me  thought  *iwas  long  since  J.  had  round  me  seen 
iSuch  true  repose ;  though  not  oppressed  with  grief 
More  than  time  bringi  to  all^  I  deeply  felt 
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'Twas  a  heart-healing  land.     The  country  there 
Seemed  God's  own  country,  for  the  use  of  maii 
I  mended ,  and  by  man's  abuse  unstained  : — 
VVoad»  for  his  hearth  and  pastures  for  his  board. 
And  yet  the  landscape  in  its  simple  wealth 
Had  something  of  a  lordly  aspect  loo, 
A  fine  old  English  look. 

Frttm  the  Twit  Sfantlom,  a  Fafm, 

Will  the  reader  pardon  me,  if  I  also  give  him  a  description  in  verse  of  the  ainging 
of  the  nightingales  in  that  part  of  the  world  J    Such  things  will  not  do  in  proise. 

Ne'er  heard  I  such  a  band  of  nightingalei 

Aj  hailed  the  rising  of  the  vernal  Moon; 

Not  one  poor  pensive  solitary  bird, 

WiUi  interrupted  strain,  but  thousands  «ing-* 

Yea,  lens  of  thousands — an  unceasing  i>ong. 

All  notes  were  heard  at  once,  of  every  kind. 

At  every  distance,  from  ihe  nearest  oak 

To  (he  horizon's  verge,  till  heaven's  whole  cop« 

Was  but  a  dome  to  one  resounding  choir. 

All  notes  were  heard  at  once — the  quick  sh^ip  beal, 

Tlie  double  thrill,  the  liquid  gur^linjf  shake, 

And  that  one  lowest  richest  tone  of  all, 

Its  under  murmtir  of  deliciouji  sound 

Perpetual  kept,  to  harmonize  tiie  whole, 

Xliv   Two  Mamlam, 


I  will  now  take  twy  leave  of  my  reader, 
-whom  I  fear  I  have  detained  too  lon^— 
filh    an   extract   from    Manning's    folio 
ii story  of  Surrey,  containing  the  most 
authentic  historical  account  of  Baytiards  : 
**  fiaynards  is  an  estate  in  Cranley  pa* 
rish  and  Ewhurst,  about  a  mile  distant  on 
the  south-east  from  V'aclierie,  in  Cranley* 
In    the  25ih   of   Henry  Vlth.     Wdliam 
Sydney    Esquire    had    leave    to    impark 
800  acres  of  land  in  Ewhnryi,  Cranele,  and 
Ruggewick,  within  his   Maner    of    Bay- 
nardj.      He  was  living  here  in  12  Henry 
VI.,  and  dying  8th  Dclr.,  28   Uen.VI., 
Ao*  1449>  was   haded    at  Cranley.      It 
was  afterwards  the  estate   of  Sir  Regi- 
Datd   Bray,  who  gave  it  to  his  Nephew 
"^.d round,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  his 
brother  Sir  l^Mward*    Sir  Ed:  the  younger, 
Bsided  here  during  the  life  time  of  his 
aiber,   and   even   as   laie    as    the   year 
1577,  about  which  time  it  was  purcha?ied 
by    Sir  Geori^e   More   of   Lose  by,  who 
built  a  mansion  and  dwelt  here.   The  next 
^possessor  was    Kichard    Evelyn   Esquire 
©f  Woodcote,  in  Epsom,  youn^^er  brother 
j>f  John  author  of  the  Sylva  who,  speak- 
ing  of   the   okes    planted   here   by    his 
"brother,  says  that  he  lived  to  see  ihem  ao 
Inely  thnven,  though  in  a  ban  en  soil  and 
cold  clay,  as  to  contain,  one  with  ano- 
[ther,   3   qrs,  of  a   load    of  timber  in    a 
|lri»e. — He  addi  that  after  his  brothers 


death  they  were  all  cut  down  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  pen*ons  who  continued  to 
detain  the  Just  possession  of  this  estate 
from  those  to  whom  in  honour  and  con- 
science it  belonged.  Since  which,  how- 
ever, he  speaks  of  it  m  at  len^^th  disposed 
of,  and  expresses  hmisiif  ghid  that  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  its  then  possesior. 
The  aforesaid  Richard  Evelyn  died  at 
Epsom,  March  1669  (see  inscrintion  in 
Epsom  church)  leaving  one  only  daui^hier 
and  heir,  Ann,  wife  of  Wm.  Moniague 
E^iquire,  son  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  of  that  name,  of  whose 
heirs  it  was  purthsised  by  Richard,  first 
Lord  of  Onslow,  from  whom  it  descended, 
with  the  other  family  estates^  to  George^ 
l^rl  Onslow.'* 

I  have  only  to  add  that  jiince  it  was  in 
the  possession   of  the  Onslow  family,  it 
hai  thrice  changed  its  owuers. 
May  27,  183L 


T^iis 


HvDON  Hill* 
conical   hill,   in   Surrey,   to    the 


south  of  (iod alining,  and  in  the  vicinage 
of  Baynards,  overlnoks  the  wolds  of  Sur- 
rey and  Sussex.  It  is  the  subject  of  a 
poem  LOiUaining  the^e  passages  descrip- 
tive of  the  country ^ 

Kow  on  the  sutnmk  rapt  I  stand. 
The  couiTO  of  tJte  ciircUag  luidi 


^ 
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SMj  arouudji  above,  below, 

Wlut  beaatiM  blau,  what  eolon  glow! 

BleiKiing,  intfnecti&g,  nice  ling, 

Ot  in  lengthened  file  reiitrating  ; 

SlopM,  or,  wiLh  atmpt  ^bysi, 

Scoop'd  into  ch^ky  precipice  ; 

Smootli,  or  variously  emboad. 

Bare,  or  with  many  a  hedge- row  cmis^d, 

Ifinumeroufl  riflc  tho  hilli  arounilt 

And  ahut  the  landicape'i  fanheit  bound. 

Swella,  o'er  all,  the  coping  iky, 

liow  grand,  how  vast  a  canopy  ! 

Abtivft  uf  deep  cerulean  hue. 

Low  It  bends  lo  palest  blue, 

Aad,  on  the  horizon  bright, 

Mpltt  away  in  liquid  white, 

Wlierc  clouds,  of  downy  texture^  spread, 

Pillowfl  meet  for  anget'i  head. 

Now  the  rcttleaa  oye  may  rove 
From  mead  to  mead,  from  grove  to  grove  ; 
Now  the  village  church  it  view* 
Netted  in  its  ancient  yewji ; 
Fields  with  corn,  or  pasture,  green. 
And  Htripea  of  barrcQ  heath  t>rtwecn  j 
Villas,  fanns  ;  and,  glimmering  cool. 
The  glasAy  pond,  or  ruihy  pool. 
!Joftly  blue  the  distance  fades 
In  aerial  lighu  and  shades. 
All,  that  a  pointer's  eye  can  charm, 
All,  thai  a  poet's  ho«rt  can  warm. 
The  soul,  at  one  excursive  glance. 
Seizes  amid  the  widr*  expanse.^ 

Where  the  vale  ;tppears  to  rise. 
And  mingle  with  ihe  meeting  skies, 
Back'd  by  the  chalk ^pit'^s  fnowy  hue* 
Guildford^s  turrets  meet  the  view. 
Above  impends  the  castle  hoar. 
Where  Tra<lition*s  babbling  lore 
Tells,  that  a  ^$axon  king  did  keep 
The  rightful  heir  in  dungeon  deep. 
On  a  rock,  above  the  plain, 
Rises  Catherine's  niin'd  fane  ; 
And,  where  yonder  bold  hill  a  wet  Is, 
From  out  its  dccpnentangled  delbj, 
Martha  boasts  her  house  of  prayer ; 
Sister* saints  the  maidens  were. 
Who,  a  time-worn  legend  says. 
Themselves  the  haUow'^d  walls  did  nuse, 
And  a  wondrous  hanamer,  still. 
Tost,  as  they  toiled »  from  hill  to  hill. 
Far  away,  pale  Hind  be  ad  frowns. 
With  level  ridge  of  »un- burnt  downs  ; 
Wjih  pointed  summit,  steep  and  high, 
Towers  iir-cinctur'd  Cn>oksbury. 
Gaxing  there,  tlie  mind  rccsli 
Waverley's  old  abbey- walls. 
Or  sees  tbe  oak's  rude  branches  wave 
O'er  Lud'a  wild  stream,  and  wixard  cave. 
Below,  like  one  vait  wavy  mead. 
The  wooded  pi  sins  of  Sussex  spread. 
t»i  Fancy's  rheat,  or  can  the  eye, 
Hvyond,  «  gleam  of  sea  descry  ? 
Now  t  turn,  inhere  ITcucoinbe  vaunts 
Its  beecheu  bower*,  and  l>ryad  haunt^i  , 
Npw,  where,  on  Cwhur&t'»  bteexy  munnd, 


Turn  the  tail  windm ill's  brtnul  vans  tovad^ 
And  the  distant  tower  of  Leith 
Looks  o'er  the  subject  land  beneatb. 

Nearer  as  the  eye  returns. 
Fresh  beauties,  raptured,  it  discerns* 
Like  the  green,  and  sunny  ocean, 
Waving  with  a  gentle  motion. 
The  billowing  barley,  oVr  the  vale. 
Varies  with  the  varying  gale. 
While,  in  never^eiiding  race. 
Light  and  shade  each  other  chase. 
O'er  its  uodulattng  face. 
See,  wberc  two  hills  embracing  mcet^ 
And  form  a  dingle  at  their  feet, 
Screened  by  elms  and  poplara  tall, 
A  cottage  rears  its  bumble  widl — 

Now  the  steep  my  steps  de.acciui| 
Now  to  the  gr»ssy  delt  1  wend* 
How  changed  the  prospect !   Naught  liMi 
Save  axure  sky,  and  hilUiido  green » 
Where  spreads  the  flock  whose  tiakliBfkA' 
Suits  the  lonely  echoes  well  ; 
And  the  valley  jocund  rings. 
While  the  blithe  turf -cutter  i  ' 

Oh|  ye  delicious  solitudes. 
Of  peace  tho  only  true  ivbodes^ 
Stdl  charm  my  fancy,  for  to  i 
Nature  is  true  luxury  1 
More  fair  to  me  yon  btll*  of  healh* 
Than  glowing  India's  gaudieit  istcaib  ; 
More  sweet  the  brccse,that  sweepa  the  fc 
Than  all  Arabia's  soft  perfume  ^ 
More  bright  tbe  dew-drop  on  ita  •ten» 
Than  rich  Golconda's  radiant  gexms. 
Then,  since  Nsimre,  without  cijct, 
Gives  all,  that  wealth  herself  can  1 
Let  me  true  to  Nstun.-  prove, 
Talk  with  her,  in  glad  a  and  grove  ; 
By  the  babbling  brook  ;  and  still 
Woo  her  charms  on  Hydon  HtlL* 


A    RlTEAL   DESCUll'TIOBi* 

**  At  the  doore  of  the  house  you  mett 
with  a  walke  with  fine  avenues,  io  figiu« 
like  a  starre;  the  oakes  that  cocnpofc  i* 
miike  one,  with  extasie,  admire  the  height 
of  their  tops,  raising  oot's  eyes  from  Ihe 
root  to  the  column  ;  then,  preeipitatiflf 
ihem  down  agame^  one  doubts  wbetber 
the  tiartli  b-earcs  tKcm^  and  whether  or  im 
they  carry  not  tlif  earth  at  their  tools: 
you  would  think  that  theif  proud  badf 
are  forced  lo  bend  under  the  weigjbt  of 
the  heavenly  globes,  which  btirdeo  they, 
with  groaning,  support;  their  anncs 
stretch  I  lowards  heaven,  embracing  h, 
sec  IB  to  beg  of  the  stars  their  influetioei 
altogether  pure»  and  to  receive  tlietn  befoit 


•  The  Weaver"*  Boy,  and  other  Poems, 
Chrtunty  hL  Townshcnd,  1825,  p.  42,  tu. 
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iJiey  have  al  aM  lost  of  rheir  inoocence  in 
ihe  bed  uf  ihe  elements.  There,  on  every 
side,  the  flowers,  huving  had  no  other 
gftfdener  but  rmliire,  stiit  a  sharp  breath, 
that  quickens  and  satisfies  ilie  smelL 
The  sweet  innocence  of  a  rose  on  the 
eglantine,  and  tlie  glorious  aziure  of  a 
violet  under  ihe  sweet  briars,  leaving  ui 
not  the  libertie  of  choice,  make  us  judge 
thai  ibey  are  both  one  fairer  than  the 
other.  The  spring  there  compose!)  all  tiie 
seasons ;  there  no  venomous  Jilant  buds, 
but  her  l>reatH  ioon  betrays  her  safely  ; 
there  the  brookes  relate  their  travels  to  the 
pebbles;  'here  a  thousand  featber'd  voyc«s 
make  tlie  Torres t  ring  with  tlie  sweet  mu- 
sic of  their  song^  ;  and  the  sprightfui 
assembling  of  these  melodious  throats  i^ 
so  genem,  that  every  leaf  in  the  wood 
seems  to  have  taken  the  shape  and  the 
tongue  of  a  nightingale;  sometimes  you 
sUall  hear  them  tickle  a  consort;  nootlier 
whde  theyle  drai^,  and  make  iheir  music 
languish  ;  by  and  by  they  iiassiouai^  an 
elegie,  by  interrupted  sobbs;  and  then, 
again,  soften  the  violence  of  their  voyces, 
iDore  lendfrly  to  execute  pitty ;  and,  at 
last,  raise  t»eir  harmony  ;  and,  what  with 
their  croldets  and  warbling,  send  forih 
their   lives  and   their   voyces    togedier  I 

»£cKo  is  s<  delighted  with  it,  that  she 
seeixis  to  r^eat  their  aires  only  that  she 
may  leame  bem  ;  and  the  ri volets,  jealous 
of  their  mujique,  as  they  fly  away,  gnim- 
ble,  much  toubled  that  they  cannot  equall 
them.  On  the  side  of  the  castle  two 
walks  disC'Ver  themselves^  whose  ccm- 
tiriued  greci  frames  an  emerald  too  big 
for  the  sigii;  the  confused  mixture  of 
colours  tbathe  spring  fastens  to  a  million 
of  flowerSj  scatters  the  changes  of  one 
another;  nd  their  tincture  is  so  pure, 
that  one  my  well  judge  that  they  get  so 
close  one  b  another,  onely  to  escape  the 
amorous  ksses  of  the  wind  thai  courts 
them<  On  would  now  take  this  meadow 
for  a  very  alrae  sea  ;  but  when  the  least 

tZephyrns  omes  to  wanton  there, 'tis  then 
a  pfoud  oean»  full  of  waves,  whose  face, 
furrowe<l  'ith  frownes,  threatens  to  swal- 
low up  thee  little  fool  a  ;  but,  because  this 
sea  has  nnshoare,  the  eye,  as  afriifhted  to 
have  run  so  long  without  finding  any 
coast,  quikly  dispatches  the  thought,  to 
the  end  f  the  world,  and  the  thought 
being  doutftil  too,  doth  almosl  persuade 
hiraself  th.tUiis  place  is  so  full  of  charms, 
ihal  it  lirfi  forced  the  heavens  to  unite 
iheinselvelo  the  earUi.  In  die  midst  of 
this,  so  V5l,  and  yn  ^q  perfect,  c;trpet, 


runs  in  with  silver  hubbies  and  streams, 
a  ru stick  fountain^  who  sees  the  pillows 
of  her  head  enameled  with  j  esse  mines, 
orange  trees,  and  mirtles,  and  the  little 
flowers  thai  throng  round  about  would 
make  one  believe  they  iiispute  who  shall 
view  himself  in  the  stream  first;  seeing 
her  face  so  young  and  smooth  as  'tis, 
which  discovers  not  the  least  wrinckle, 
'tis  easie  to  judge  she  is  yet  in  her  mother*s 
breast^  and  those  great  circles  which  she 
binds  and  twines  herselfe^  by  reverting 
so  often  upon  herselfe,  witnesse  that  ^tis 
to  her  griefe,  and  against  her  will,  tliatshe 
finds  herselfe  obliged  to  go  from  her  na- 
tive bOiHe  :  but,  above  all  things,  I  admire 
her  modesty,  when  I  see  her  (as  ashamed 
lo  be  courted  so  neere  her  mother)  mur- 
mur and  thrust  back  the  bold  hand  that 
touches  her.  The  traveller  that  comes 
hither  to  refreshe  hiraselfe,  hanging  his 
head  over  the  water,  wonders  'tis  broad 
day  in  his  horizon  when  he  sees  the  sunnc 
ill  the  antipodes,  and  never  hangs  over 
the  bank  but  he'ii  afraid  lo  fall  into  Ihe 
firmament,*^ —  Bcr^crac. 


WOTTON,    SlllllEy. 

[For  Lhc  Ytar  Book.] 

Mr.  Hone, 

Having  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Mickleham  and  VVotion  churches,  Surrey, 
1  made  the  follow  nig  observations : — 
Mickteham  church,  which  stands  by  tlie 
road  side,  midway  between  Ledierhuad 
and  Dorking,  presents  good  specimens  of 
the  Saxon,  Wormaii,  and  Gothic  styles  of 
architecture.  In  a  small  chapel,  seem- 
ingly used  us  a  vestry,  is  a  richly  sculp- 
tured tomb  of  one  of  the  VVyddowson 
or,  as  Aubrey  saitli,  the  Wt/ddolk&tm,  fa- 
mily: it  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  leign  of  Henry  VI li.,  whose  **  livelie 
povrtraitvre  "  fairly  wrought  in  brass,  to- 
gether widi  that  of  the  person  who  rests 
below,  are  in  most  excellent  preservation* 
The  font  is  probably  Norman ;  it  is  cut 
out  of  a  black  hard  stone,  and  highly  po- 
lished ;  lliere  is  a  fine  one  somewhat  of 
earlierdateat  llendon,  Middlesex^  and  an- 
other still  more  remarkable,  aiBnghton  old 
church,  Sussex,  Among  othei  interesting 
objects  I  noticed  a  curious  Sa\on  window, 
anil  two  crowned  head;*  on  either  Hide  of 
the  western  door^  smirking  pleasantly. 


WOTTON  CHURCH,  KENT* 


Th«  little  village  of  Micklebam  wa^j 
formerly  a  place  of  some  consequence ;  il 
15  meniioniid  in  Domesday— '*!^igell  holds 
Michelham  of  llie  bishop  of  Baieux.  Ans- 
frig^  lield  it  of  king  lUiward.  It  has 
always  l>een  assessed  at  five  hides.  The 
amble  is  four  plough  lands.  There  are 
two  ploughs  in  Ihe  demesne,  four  villains, 
four  Vondsmen,  and  iwo  ministers*  Here 
is  a  church,  two  acres  of  meadow,  and  a 
wood  of  three  hogs.  In  the  time  of  the 
Confessor  it  was  valued  at  three  pounds, 
subsequently  at  fifty  shillings,  and  it  is 
now  estimated  at  four  pounds/'  &c. 

VV'oiton  church  is  chiefly  remarkable 
from  its  containing  the  cemetery  of  the 
Evelyn  family,  which  is  situated  in  the 
north  aisle  of  the  chancel,  and  inclosed 
by  a  wooden  railintj*  Tlie  tomb  of  the 
illuslricms  John  Evelyn  slnnds  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  I  lie  entrance.  He  lies 
ubove  ground,  in  a  stone  coffin  which  is 
cased  by  a  larger  one  of  fair  marble,  on 
the  slab  of  which  die  following  epitaph  is 
gnvcn :— 


Here  hei  iht  Body 

of  John  Evelyn,  Ea, 

of  this  place,  second   an 

of  Richard  Evelyn,  laq. 

who,  having  cerved  ihc  P.blick 

iti  »evend  employments,  of  v^ich  thml 

of  CoRimiuioner  of  tlie  Privy   c»l  in  Uie  ] 

Reign  of  king  James  the  2d.ru  moit 

hortourablc^  and  perpc  mated  lia  fa  mo 

by  far  more  lasting  moauropu  ihjui 

thond   of  Stonu  Of  Bra-M,  hi«lcam<^d' 

and    uscfid  Works,  fell   a«lccp  or  the  27  day 

of  FebruJirj'  l7()5-<>,  being  th  dt>  yeftr 

of  his  age,  itk  full  hope  of  a  laritms 

RcsmTrectionj  thro'  fittb  in  Jc^  Christ. 

Livinij;  in  an  ^e  of  exiraorinaiy 

Event!  and  Eevoluiionifip  hficornt 

(ai  htm»<>lf  aiacrted)  lhi»  "htth^ 

which  pursuant  to  hii  inU  tlim 

il   brrc   dectanrd^ 

Tbat  all  in  vnuiiy  «hich  li   noboncat, 

and  that  thivre  u  no  aolid  iMdom 

but  in  real  Piely, 

Of  five  Sous  and  three  DailiteTl 

l>f>rn  to  him  from  hi*  mo\ 

virtuous  and  excel trnl\*e 

Jiliiry^sole  daughter  and  htew 
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Rich*  ttrowuej,  of  Styes 
near  Dcptford  in  Kent, 
one  diiupihter,  Susiinua 
aiuriecl  lo  William  Draptrf 
K*q.,  of  Aclsconib  in  this 
'ounty,  survived  bim  ;  tho 
two  oihcrs  dying  in  the 
Aower  of  their  ogCj  and 
I  the  Sous  very  ycmng,  en* 
ffpt  one,  nam^jl  John,  who 
t^ceaud  24  March.  1698-9, 
in  the  45  year  of  hi*  agOj 
eavtng  one  »<m,  ioha,  and 
one  JiLughtiCT,  ElizahuLb. 
rtooua  and  exeelleiil  wife "  re- 
It  like  sepulchre  on  Ihe  left  hand 
he  enlrancej  and  the  goodly  etfi- 
is  ancestors  surround   the  walls, 
lhe>e  may  be  seen  ihe  twenty- 
idren   of  George  Evelyn,  Esq., 
d   in  1603,   kneeling   on   siony 
^  with  their  hands  clasped  in  ihe 
of  prayer,  saying  three  or  four 
ho,  strangely  swathed  with  sundry 
u  are  lying  at  the  feel  of  their 

I' 

m  those  already  mentioned,  the 
contains  aevera:!  monuments, 
hich  are  two  tablets  to  the  rae- 
the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  the  de- 
nembers  of  his  family.  His 
s  eulogy,  written  by  his  countess, 
is  virtues  in  glowing  colors ;  it 
fs  thus^"  Mis  afflicted  widow, 
!e    happy    wife,    inscribes    this 

an  tanequal  testimony  of  his 
id  CKcelience,  and  her  affection, 
that  heaven  to  h^r  may  grace 
10  live  as  well,  and  as  prepared 

On  Ihe  opposite  side  is  a  fair 
eijoting  the  vault  of  the  ancient 
f  the  Steeres,  Ockley. 
exterior  of  the  church  has  been 
odemised ;  and  were  it  nor  for  the 
f  ita  situation,  and  the  circum- 
r  its  containing  the  ashes  of  John 

would  little  deserve  attention* 
ch  represented  in  llie  accompa- 
,etcb  is  the  interesting  spot  where 
tauf^ht  to  read  by  the  village 
lister. 

ay  not,  perhaps,  be  generally 
that  Mr.  William  Glanville,  one 
terks  of  the  treasury,  reposes  be- 
!  church,  and  that  yearly,  on  the 
ary  of  his  death,  which  happened 
iry»  1717,  forty  shillings,  in  ac- 
5  to  his  last  will,  are  or  were 
live  poor  boys  of  Wotlon,  nnon 
n  tltat  they  should,  with  their 
lid  oti  his  tom'j,   reverently  re- 


peat the  Apostle's  cret^d,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  comnjandments,  and  part  of 
the  tifteenth  chuptt^r  tf  Ccirinthums,  and 
wriie  ill  a  legible  hand  two  verses  of  (he 
said  chiipter.  The  surplus  of  an  annual 
bequest  of  £30  he  ordered  lo  be  applied 
lo  other  charitable  uses. 

J.  E.  R. 
Walivortftt  June  lOth^  1B31,  * 


I 


The  Palace  of  Wohldly  Felicitik.  * 

The  palace  was  situated,  or  built,  in  a 
p!easant  vallie  upon  the  foote  of  a  high 
mountain,  environed  with  bills  on  every 
side»  whereby  it  was  not  only  defended 
from  force  of  tempests  which  way  soever 
the  wind  blew,  but  the  very  hills  them- 
selves were  very  sightly  and  servireable  ; 
for  on  the  oue  side  was  a  ;;oodly  vineyard, 
wherein  grew  grapes  of  sundry  sorts  ;  on 
the  other  side  it  yielded  a  great  quantity 
of  graine ;  on  another  side  were  proper 
woods,  which  yielded  a  good  store  of 
timber  and  treeiS,  wherein  bred  all  manner 
of  birds;  on  another  side  were  warrens 
and  eonniborrowes  full  of  hares  and  coii- 
nies ;  in  another  place  was  a  goodly  park, 
wherein  was  no  want  of  deer,  red  or  fal- 
low. Beyond  these  hills  were  goodly 
forests  full  of  gentlemanly  game  for  hunt- 
ing. In  the  valley  where  the  palace  stood, 
was  a  marvellous  faire  greene  meadow, 
through  the  nrtiddest  whereof  ran  a  river  of 
fine  fresh  water,  upon  the  brimmes  where- 
of, on  both  sides  along,  grew  apple  trees, 
pea  re  treej,  plum  trees,  olive  trees,  elder 
trees,  oke  trees,  elm  trees,  and  such  like  ; 
fast  by  the  goodly  banke,  also,  grew  many 
young  hasil  trees  full  of  nuts,  at  the  time 
of  the  yeere  ;  and,  by  that  again e,  such 
store  of  walnut  trees  ;  besides  many  ponds 
of  fish,  and  excellent  orchards  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  and  goodly  gardens  also  of  sweet 
flowers.  The  river  was  not  without  great 
store  of  waterfouls ;  and,  as  for  the  wood, 
there  bred  in  it  hawkes,  hemes,  pelicans, 
phesan  Is,  cranes,  woodcocks,  bitlerns,  kites, 
crows,  cormorants,  turtles,  woodquists, 
eagles  ;  to  be  short,  all   kinds    of  birds 

finssible,  as  might  be  perceived  by  the 
ealhers,  which  fell  from  diem  to  the 
ground  pruning  themselves  ;  what  should 
I  speak  of  pigin  houses,  and  of  such 
ban  kilting  places,  fine  and  dehcaie  ?  why 
it  were  bat  folly.     Besides  all  this,  you 

*PrcJT!iiheVoyii)^paf  th«  Wandcrtug  Knlghl, 
tranRlalcd  froni  the  Frrnch  by  W.  G.,  and 
dedicated  bj  Sir  F.  Drake.     (^ Black  letter.) 
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must  think  \vhal  there  were  of  (ennis 
courts,  and  other  places  of  pastimes,  the 
walls  ihereof  were  very  bigh^  insomuch 
that  it  would  have  made  one  amazed^  and 
desire  to  look  down  from  the  top.  There 
was  al&o  a  Tnarvaitouse  moate,  andj  fearful 
to  behold,  the  bridge  whereof  was  not 
broadband  called  Desperation,  the  passage 
over  bein^  ^  long  narrow  planks  so  that,  if 
one  went  awrie,  he  fell  in  with  hazard 
never  to  be  recovered.  The  stables  were 
fnil  of  goodly  horses,  as  liobbies,  jennets, 
barbed  lioraesj  gelflings,  backneyy^  mnlesj 
cameU,  and  colts ;  the  kennels  full  of 
dogi,  as  grey-hounds,  otter-hounds,  hare- 
hounds,  spaniels  for  land  or  water,  mas- 
lives  for  bull,  beare,  and  boa  re.  We  supt 
in!  a  banketting  house,  and  our  supper 
t!xcelled  all  the  fare  that  ever  I  saw.* 


FLITTON. 

[For  the  Ycir  Bo&k.] 
I. 
Wi?  passed  tbc  low  stnnc  wall,  uid  tttood 

Betide  the  hccdle<«  dcadi 
That  lay  *  unkoowia^  and  unknown' 

Eath  itt  bis  narrow  bed— 
Oe'r  which  the  tnrllow  sunimtr  Aua 

Its  ev'niQg^gloriefl  fthcd. 
n> 
And  on  tlic  ileek  and  verdant  lOcI, 

A  lengthened  shadow  thrawj, 
WhercVr  an  unpretending  slono 

Or  hillock  rote  to  view  ; 
Truphicft  that  ptoved  denth't  kingly  clamiy 

Beyond  nil  pleading,  inic. 
III. 
And  there,  the  church-yard  path  beside, 

A  dial  ttood.  to  diow 
How,  jBee^ier  than  ttiv  ligbt-wing'd  wings, 

Our  tniiiules  come  and  go. 
And  certain  and  unceasing  change 

Await  ^a  all  below. 

IV. 
We  gazed  upon  ita  tarnished  face, 

Ju*t  as  the  Aolemn  chimo 
Hocked  the  grey  low'r  who»c  snu-tit  walla 

RoRe  on  our  gaic  muIjIioie' — 
And,  to  the  well-timed  heart,  it  Hcemcd 

To  »ay — '*  Redeem  the  time." 

V. 

And  now  we  ftoti|ht  the  wf^kome  p«»rch, 

l^pon  whofe  front  are  ibown— 
With  ruut«t  moti  that  lie*  in  tpoU^ 

And  hchcna  overgrown, 
Th*  bearings  of  my  Lord  dc  Grey^ 

Carved  daintily  in  slonp.t 

•  Flitton  church,  Hedfordahirc^  wai  pfoba- 
hly  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  liftepnth 
centurj',  by  Reginald  lord  Grey,  who&e  arma^ 
quartering  tho«e  of  llaBtinp,  are  carved  on 
d»&  porch. 


Three  ajurc  hmn,  with  odier  three 

Betw<t'cn,  of  virgin  white, 
Which  C4inning!y  rn wrought  were  bofse^ 

By  tbftt  redoubted  knigh(| 
Sir  Hearvi  *t  Caertavemc, 

When  Edward  led  the  fight.* 
vn. 
We  sat  within  ita  quiet  ahade 

And  on  the  tunny  ncenc, 
Mvrc  lovely  by  the  contraat  tn«de» 

And  pleaiingly  i«rene, 
Gaeed  with  a  jay  we  scarce  had  known, 

Since  life  was  young  and  green, 

VIII. 

En  pleasure  had  been  linked  to  paan— 

And  aakod  oazselvoa  the  while , 
Why  man  thottld  **  toil  ao  hard  to  gmim 

**  A  nionumental  pile*' 
That,  wbilftt  it  craves  the  atranger*a  tear* 

Provokes  the  acomcr^a  mule. 
IX. 
Bdt  now  the  grey  old  oaken  door 

Swung  open  to  the  touch. 
And  up  and  down  the  breezy  aiale 

We  imsBed,  and  pondered  much  ; 
Nor,  as  we  tpokc  of  mortal  man, 

Foi^ut  that  wc  were  such, 
X. 
For  as  wc  cAme  within  ita  walls 

Bo  cxhii  a  frcihoeM  fflU 
Upon  uur  minds*  we  deemed  that  J 

lltat  pctfcct  peace  muat  dwell 
Which  scatters,  from  iu  healing  win 

Delights  which  none  can  tell  j 
XI. 
And  feared  Lhat  our  unhallowed  Haite  J 

And  sound  Lug  step,  had  scared 
The  gentle  spirit  from  its  rest — 

Wlbich^  as  it  upward  fared. 
Had  waked  ihoae  stirrings  in  the  air 

Whoac  influenecwe  shared. 

XII. 

And  henc£,  with  staid  and  thoughtful  i 

We  moved  alou^r  the  nave, 
And  through  a  stately  iron  gate* 

*  Cacrtavoroc  castle,  in  Scotland,  was  b#^' 
sieged  by  Edward  L,  in  1300.  AnKingst  till 
followers  was  Henry  dc  Grey,  a  laembcr  tf 
this  honorable  family*  His  arma,  whieh  aiv 
prec^iiely  the  same  witli  ihoM?  heiv  deacribedi 
are  thus  set  forth  in  the  old  rhyaAiqg  i 
live  of  the  siege  : 

"  fbmn  Irr  ^i^rah  bt  ir  U 
iclbtc  dan  hQii  scignmr  Ir  rontpir, 
Baiitrr  abatt  il  far  tirott  contr 
Df  VI  ^mn.  la  brat  mrsur— 
Uavvt  irr  ar^ml  c  Df  a\\tt" 

The  distinguished  and  amiable,  but  ilJ«j 
lady  Jane,  came  of  this  stock. 

t  The   Cgittm^riwn  of    the    Greys  i»  en- 
tered   from    the    nave.     It   consiatM    g|    f* 
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Where  J,  o'er  the  FounilcrV  *  ^rmve, 
A  coftly  moniuuent  appeared 

Our  yaot  re^arcU  to  crave  ; 
XJIJ- 
On  which  J  is  efhgy  he  lay, 

A  gay  and  pided  thmg^ 
Though  dimmed  and  aullied  much  by  timej 

Whose  quick,  but  iioii«JieM  wiug. 
Fanning  the  haughty  brov,  hftil  loolhed 

Itft  wiater  into  ipdng. 
xrv. 
Aod  clofe  beside  J  in  silent  stale. 

Reposed  his  lady  fair^ 
Their  facet  gaucing  on  the  roof. 

Their  hands  upraised  in  prayer. 
And  others  of  the  house  aud  line 

Of  bold  de  Grey  were  there. 

By  love  and  grief  so  eulogired, 
They  seemed  loo  good  for  earth , 

And  yet,  the  language  of  the  Fall 
Exhibited  oo  dearth 

Of  words  J  to  sound  the  deathless  praite 
Of  »uch  ttntnllied  worth  1 

XVI. 

Now  by  a  dark  and  winding  stair^ 

We  gained  the  lurrc:t''s  height. 
And  ie*sted  on  the  goodly  view 

Which  opened  to  our  fiight, 
In  all  the  greenness  of  the  spring. 
And  sununer's  glury  djght. 

XVJI. 
And  on  the  still  rharehyard  beneath 

Whose  soft  and  grassy  aud. 
So  purely  bright,  it  sicempd  that  there 

No  huiriMi  foot  had  trod — 
Was  ruffled  with  the  cells  of  Lhosct 

Whose  sotilfl  had  gone  to  God 

xvni. 
Whose  souls  had  gone  to  God,  though  few 

Their  days  on  earth  had  been, — 


apartments  in  the  form  of  a  eru«s,  the  chan- 
cel-end of  the  church  occupying  the  angle 
formed  by  its  south  and  west  arms. 

•  This  was  Henry,  caii  of  Kent,  wlio  built 
lUe  first  room  in  1605,  He  mttrried  Mary, 
daugktcrr  of  sir  John  Cottrju  -,  and  their  effi- 
gies, iplendifJly  habited  and  crowned,  lie  dl*^ 
rectly  fronting  the  gates  above  mention^^d. 
The  other  apartments  were  subsequently 
erected. 

t  Wordsworth  baa 

**  the  ground  beneath 
Is  mOlcd  with  the  cetla  of  death/* 

These  graves  are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  in  a  spot  which,  I  helievCt  is  not  easy 
of  access*  Thero  are  but  few  ^raveUonet  in 
this  part  of  the  cemetery  ;  the  billowy  ridges 
here  adverted  to  (very  many  of  which  seem, 
from  rheir  sire,  rai*ed  over  the  remains  of 
m/anU),  being,  in  most  inatanccs^  the  only 
memorials  for  the  dead. 


For  there  how  many  baby-gtavea 
Ranged  side  by  side  were  seen  I 

So  thickly  aet|  a  living  child 
Miflil  seaieety  pau  between » 

And  there,  we  breathed  a  wish  to  lie 

Remote  from  folly's  noise — 
It  Hcemed  so  fit  a  resling-^place 

Between  the  care  that  cloyt 
In  such  a  hollow  world  its  this 

And  Hcav'n's  enduring  joys  ! 
xx/ 
Oh  Death  of  Deatb  !   llijrough  whom  alone 

All  perfect  gifts  descend, 
Give  us  that  stedfast  faith  in  Thee 

Which  brings  a  peacefuli  end— 
And  whercsoVr  our  bodies  rat. 

Our  helpless  souls  befriend. 

B.  'Si. 


aiigti0t  12. 

12lh  Au^sl,  ltj62,  died  Charles  Sey- 
mour, ihe  proud  Duke  of  Soineraet* 
Charles  II.,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign, 
made  him  a  kuif^ht  of  the  garter.  James 
II.  appointed  him^  lord  of  the  bed  i^baui- 
ber  ;  and  for  refusing  lo  introduce  Fertli- 
nando  Dada,  Archbishop  of  Amasia,  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  to  ihe  public  audience  at 
Windsor,  disctiarged  liira  from  his  pbce 
in  the  palace  ;  and  from  the  army,  sis 
colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  dragoons. 
The  duke  concurred  in  the  lievolution,  but 
kept  in  retirement  at  the  begiDuing  of  Wil- 
liam s  rei^.  He  afterwards  took  oflice 
as  president  of  the  coiincd,  and  a  lord 
justice.  Under  Queen  Ann  he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  a  privy  counsellor^  and  a 
commissioner  for  ibe  Union ;  but  at  the 
change  of  tiie  ministry  be  was  superseded. 
With  tlie  Duke  of  Argyle,  he  forced  bim- 
self  into  the  conned  at  Kensington,  which 
had  been  summoned  lo  deliberate  upon 
the  death  of  die  c]ueen,  and  disconcerted 
the  plans  of  the  lories,  (feop^e  I.  named 
him  a  lord  justice,  and  guardian  of  the 
realm,  and  on  his  landing  restored  hira  to 
all  his  employments;  yet,  on  bail  being 
refused  for  bis  son-in4aw,  Sir  William 
W^yndham,  who  was  suspected  of  holding 
inteOigence  with  the  Court  of  St.  Ger- 
main's, he  expressed  his  sentiments  5o 
warmly  ihat  he  was  removed  from  his 
office  of  master  of  llie  horse.  He  had 
boundless  pride.  In  the  reign  of  (jueen 
Ann  he  ordered  his  servants  to  wear  the 
same  livery  as  her  majesty's  footmen  ;  and 
shot  their  dresses  from  a  cart  into  ibe 
court  of  the  palace.     He  claimed  to  be 
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paid  almost  regal  honors.  His  servanis 
obeye<3  bysigirs;  and  he  caused  I  he  roads 
in  the  country  to  be  cleared  for  him,  that 
he  mighl  pass  vMiUioyi  obstmciion  or  ob- 
tervaiiofi.  "Go  out  of  the  way/'  said 
one  of  hia  attendants  to  a  coy  at ry  man, 
who  was  driving  a  hog.  "  VVby  ?*'  said 
the  maa,  **  Because  my  lord  duke  is 
coming,  and  he  does  not  like  to  be  looked 
upon/'  The  offended  countryman  sei2ed 
his  hog  by  the  ears,  and  held  him  lip  to 
the  carriage  window,  exclaiminvr,  '*  1  wiH 
fee  him»  and  my  pig  shall  see  him  too," 
The  duke  married  twice.  Hi^  second 
duchess  once  familiarly  tapped  him  on 
iJie  aho'jtder  with  her  hn ;  he  turned 
round  indignantly  and  said,  "  My  first 
duchess  was  a  Percy,  and  sbe  never  took 
such  a  Ubert)'/'  His  children  obeyed  his 
mandates  with  slavish  respect.  His 
two  younger  daught*?rs  were  required  to 
stand  and  watcii»  alternately,  whilst  he 
«lept  after  dinner.  One  of  tliein,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  sat  down  from  fatigue ; 
her  noble  father  awoke,  and  observing  her 
position  declared  he  would  make  her  re- 
member her  want  of  decorum  ;  and  he 
kepi  his  word,  by  leaving  lier,  In  hii*  will, 
£20,000  less  than  her  sister.  Pride  was 
inherpnt  in  tlie  Seymours.  King  U'jlliam, 
at  a  levee,  casually  observed  to  Sir  Cower 
Seymour,  Speaker  of  the  llou!«e  of  Com- 
mons, that  he  believed  he  was  of  "  tlie 
Duke  of  Somerset's  family/'  '*  No  Sir/' 
said  the  inditjnanl  baronet,  "  llis  Grace 
is  of  mine/*  * 


h*   m. 

Atigttst  15,    Day  breaks       .     .    V     4 

Sun  rises      ,     •     .     4  37 

—  sets  ....     r  23 

Twilight  ends  ,     .     0  56 

Oats  frequently  carried  about  this  time. 


^tigu^t  13. 

I3lh  Auf»usl,  1822,  an  earthquake  de- 
Tasiated  the  greater  part  of  Syria.  It 
befjan  about  half  past  nine  in  the  evening, 
and,  in  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  Aleppo, 
Antirjch,  Idlth,  Kiha,  Gisser  Shogr, 
Darcoush,  Arm  en  as,  and  eveiy  village 
and  detached  cottage  in  the  paclmlic  of 
Alepjvo,  and  several  towns  m  the  adjoin- 
ing territories,  were  entirely  ruined. — 
Twenty  thousand  human  beiii;^!  were  de- 


stroyed, and  an  equal  number  iDaimed  or 

wounded. 


b.  in. 

August  13.     Day  breaks       ..27 

Sun  rises      ,     ,     .     4  3'> 

—  sets       ,     .     ,     7  21 

Twilight  ends  .     .     9  A3 

ChrysantbemumSf   China  aster»,  anJ 

various  other  annuals  blowing. 


Slitgu^t  14. 

HonSE-SHO£   CtJSTOM    AT   OAKllAli^ 

14th  August,  1 654,  Evelyn  says,  **l  tooi 
a  journey  into  the  northem-paru.  Ridii^ 
through  Oakham,  a  pretty  towD  in  Ru^ 
laridshire,  famous  for  the  tenure  of  ili 
barons  (Ferrers)  who  held  it  by  iMknm^ 
a  shoe  from  every  nobleman's  horst itf 
parses  with  his  lord  through  the  sMIU 
unless  redeemed  with  a  certain  picoerf 
money.  In  tdken  of  this  are  settnl 
gilded  shoes  nailed  on  the  castle  gale, 
^vhich  seems  to  hare  been  large  and  fiir/' 
A  shoe  was  paid  for  by  the  Duke  of  Xtik 
in  1788. 

IIonSC-SBOES. 

According  to  Aristotle  and  Pliny, sb 
of  raw   htdes  were  put  upon    camels 
war-time,   and   during    kmjf  joumeyik.' 
Arrian  mentions  soles  or  shoes  among 
riding    fumtture   of  an    asf.     XenopI 
relates  that    the  Asiaiics  used    socks 
prevent  their  horses  sinking  in  the  sa< 
The  Greek  work  **  st-linaia,"  a  horse-9li< 
6rst  occurs  in  the  tunth  century,  Vfhtn 
was  only  used  in   time  of  frost*  or  u 
special  occasions*    Nero's  mutes  hnd 
of  gold  or  silver.     Winckclman   figures 
gem  with  a  man   holding  up  the  foot  of  j 
horse,  and  anoiher  shoeing  it.    Sir  ILicI 
Colt  Hoare  found  halves  of  two  shoes 
a   British   barrow.      Dr.    Meynck   si' 
"the  Normans  fir^t  introduced  the  art 
shoeing  horses  as  at  present  practisfd 
England  ;'*  yet  there  were  dug^  up  ai  C 
ney,  in  Norfolk,  (toman  urns,  and  a  hoi 
shoe  of  uncomnmn  form,  round  and  bri 
in  front,  narrowing  very  much  backwii 
and    having    its    extreme    ends    aim* 
brought  close  behind,  and  rather  poini 
upwards,  with  the  nail  holes  still  perferi 

There  were  superstitious  beliefs  ai 
practices  respecting  horse-shoes.  Aubi 
telb,  that,  in  his  time,  ''It  is  a  thing  n 
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commoti  to  nail  borse-slioes  on  the 
thresholds  of  doors ;  which  i^  to  hinder  the 
power  of  wiiciies  that  enter  into  the  house. 
Most  houses  of  the  we^il  of  London  have 
the  horse-s^Kie  on  the  threshold .  1 1  shou  Id 
be  a  horse-shoe  that  one  finds.  In  the 
Bermuda*  lliey  use  to  put  an  iron  into 
the  fire  when  a  witch  comes  in.  Mar^  is 
enemy  to  Salurn."  He  adds  "  Vndet  the 
porch  of  Stanin field  Churchi  in  Suffolk, 
I  saw  a  tile  \\'ith  a  hor^e-shoe  upon  it, 
placed  there  for  this  purpose,  though  one 
would  imagine  that  Holy  Water  would 
alone  have  heen  sufficient.  I  am  told 
tbere  ate  many  other  similar  instances." 
Ifi  1797,  Mr.  Brand  says/*  In  Monmouth- 
ftreet,  many  horse-shoes  nailed  to  the 
thresholds  are  still  to  he  seen.  There  is 
one  at  the  corner  of  Litile  Queen-street, 
Holbcrn/'  April  26th,  1813,  Mr.  Ellis 
*•  counted  no  less  than  seventeen  horse- 
shoes in  Monmouth-street|  nailed  against 
the  steps  of  doors/* 

In  Gay's  Fable  of  "  The  Old  Woman 
and  her  Cats,"  the  supposed  Witch  com- 
plaioi  as  follows : — 

Crouds  of  iKiyi 


ITony  me  vith  eternftt  noi««  ; 

StrtKwi  laid  acTOU  my  pace  rrtard* 

The  horse -ihoe*ft  nailed  (racli  tkretlioldV 

g^ard). 
The  ttuttted  bruom  tho  fFcnchct  bide. 
For  fear  ihat  I  should  up  and  ride. 

**That  ihe  horse-shoe  may  never  be 
pulled  from  your  threshold"  occurs  among 
the  good  wishes  introduced  by  Barton 
Holiday  in  his  "  Marnage  of  tJie  Arts." 
KaiVing  of  horse-shoes  seerns  to  have  been 
practised  as  well  to  keep  witches  in,  as  to 
keep  them  out,  Mr.  Douce's  manuscripi 
notes  upon  his  copy  of  Boum*s  "  X'ulgar 
Errors/'  say,  **  The  practice  of  nading 
horse-shoes  to  Ihiesholds  resemhles  that 
of  driving  nails  into  the  walls  of  cot  taper 
among  the  Romans,  which  they  believed 
to  be  an  antidote  against  the  plague;  for 
this  purpose  L.  Manlius^  A.  V.  C,  390, 
was  named  Dictator,  to  drive  the  nail* 
See  Mr  Lun>isden  s  Remarks  on  the  An- 
tiquities of  Rome,  p.  148/* 

Misson  sayij^  in  his  travels  in  England, 
**  Having  often  observed  a  horse-shoe 
nailed  to  the  threshold  of  a  door  (among 
I  he  meaner  sort  of  people),  I  asked  several 
what  was  the  reason  of  it ;  they  gave  me 
several  different  answers;  but  the  most 
general  was,  that  they  were  put  there  to 
keep  out  witches.  It  is  true  they  laugh 
mthen  they  say  this,  but  yet  they  do  not 


laugh  at  it  altogether;  for  tliey  believe 
there  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  some  secret 
virtue  concealed  in  it ;  and,  if  they 
were  not  of  this  opinion,  they  would  not 
be  so  careful  as  they  are  to  nail  it  to  their 
thresholds/* 

Handsel, 

Missouj  after  remarking  as  above,  upon 
horse-shoes,  says,  '*  This  little  superstition 
puts  me  in  mind  of  anotfier.  A  woman 
that  goes  much  to  market  told  me^  toother 
day,  that  the  butcher-women  of  London, 
those  that  sell  fowls»  butler,  eggs  &c.,  and 
in  general  most  trades'  people  have  a  par- 
ticular esteem  for  what  they  call  handsel^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  money  they  receive 
in  a  morning  ;  they  kiss  it,  spit  upon  it, 
and  put  it  in  a  pocket  by  itself/'  Lemon 
explains  "  Handsell"  to  be,  "the  first 
money  receired  at  market,  which  many 
superstitious  people  will  spit  on,  eitlier  to 
render  it  tenacious  that  it  may  remain 
with  them,  and  not  vanish  away  like  a 
fairy  gift,  or  else  to  render  it  propitious 
and  lucky,  that  it  may  draw  more  money 
to  it/'  The  latter  is  at  this  day  (1831) 
the  prevailing  belief  with  lovers  of  handsel 
among  the  London  dealers  in  markets, 
and  hawkers  of  provision  in  the  streets* 


ugusi  14.     Day  breaks      .     . 

Sun  rises     •    .    . 
—  sets     .     .     . 

Twilight  ends 
Ragweed  flowers. 
Hoary  fleabane  in  full  flower. 
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9ugU0t  15. 

Gi:iL»  OF  THE  AssuiirrtOK. 

Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  in  his  work  on 
Normandy,  describes  a  ceremony  of  the 
Guild  of  the  Assumption,  at  Dieppe,  in- 
stituted by  the  governor  des  Morets,  in 
1443,  in  honor  of  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  ERgiish.  Des  Morets  himselJ  was 
the  first  grand  master  of  the  guild. 

About  midsummer  the  principal  inha- 
bitants used  to  assemble  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  there  they  selected  the  girl  of 
the  most  exemplary  character  to  represent 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and,  with  her,  six  other 
young  women  to  act  the  parts  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Si  on.  The  honor  of  figuring  in 
this  holy  drama  was  greatly  coveted  ;  and 
the  historian  of  Dieppe  gravely  assures 
us  that  the  earnestness  felt  on  the  occasion 
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mainly  contributed  lo  the  preservation  of 
that  purily  of  manners,  and  tliat  genuine 
piety,  which  subsisted  in  Lliis  town  longer 
than  in  any  other  in  Finance  I  But  the 
election  of  the  V- irgin  wns  nol  sufficient : 
a  represeritalive  of  St.  Peler  was  also  to 
be  iotmd  amongst  the  clergy ;  and  the 
laity  were  so  far  favored  that  ibey  were 
permitted  to  ftirniab  the  eleven  other 
apostles.  This  done,npon  the  fourteenth 
of  Au|^ust  the  \'irgin  was  laid  in  a  cradle 
of  the  form  of  a  fount,  and  wzs  carried 
early  in  the  morning,  attended  by  her 
suite,  of  either  sex,  lo  the  church  of  St. 
Jacques  ;  while  before  llie  door  of  the 
masier  of  the  guild  was  siretched  a  large 
carpeit  embroidered  with  verses  in  letters 
of  gold,  setting  forth  his  own  good  quali- 
ties,  and  his  love  for  the  holy  Mary, 
Hither  also,  as  soon  as  Lauder  had  been 
sung,  the  procession  repaired  from  the 
church,  and  then  they  were  joined  by  the 
governors  of  the  town,  the  members  of 
the  guild,  the  municipal  officers,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  parisli  of  Su  Remi.  Thus 
atten^led  they  paraded  the  town,  singing 
hymns,  which  were  accompanied  by  a 
full  band.  The  procciision  was  increased 
by  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
its  impressivenes^i  was  still  further  aug* 
men  tea  by  numbers  of  the  youih  of  either 
sex,  who  assumed  the  garb  and  attributes 
of  their  patron  saints,  and  misted  in  the 
immediate  train  of  the  principal  actors* 
lliey  then  again  repairea  to  the  church, 
where  Te  Deum  was  sung  by  the  fiill 
choir»  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
over  the  English,  and  high  mass  was  per* 
formed,  and  the  sacrament  administered 
to  the  whole  party*  During  the  service 
a  scenic  representatron  was  given  of  the 
**  Assumption  of  the  Virgin/'  A  scaffold- 
ing was  raised,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  dome,  and  supporting  an  azure 
canopy,  intended  to  emulftte  the  "spangled 
vault  of  heaven  ;''  and  about  two  feel 
below  the  summit  of  it  appeared,  seated 
on  a  splendid  throne,  an  old  man,  as  tlie 
image  of  the  Father  Almighty, — a  repie- 
sentation  equally  absurd  and  iro pious, 
and  which  could  be  tolerated  only  by  the 
votaries  of  the  worst  superstitions  of 
popery.  On  either  side  four  paste^board 
aagelsy  of  the  size  of  men,  floated  in  the 
air,  and  flapped  their  wings  in  cadence  to 
the  sounds  of  the  organ  ;  whUe  above  was 
suspended  a  targe  triangle,  at  whose 
comers  were  pboed  three  smaller  angel jf^ 
who,  ^at  the  intermission  of  each  oflice, 
performed  upon  a  set  of  little  bells  the 


hymn  of  **  Ave  Maria  gratia  Dei  plena 
per  secula,''  &c.,  accompanied  by  a  larger 
angel  on  each  side,  with  a  trumpet.  To 
complete  this  portion  of  the  spectacle, 
others  below  the  old  man's  (eet  held 
tapers,  which  were  liglited  as  the  senrket 
began,  and  esttin fished  at  their  close; 
on  which  occasions  the  figures  were  made 
to  express  rtiluciance  by  turning  quickly 
about ;  so  that  it  required  some  dexterity 
to  apply  the  extingxiishen .  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mass,  two  of  the  angeli 
by  the  side  of  the  Almighty  descended  to 
die  foot  of  the  altar,  and,  placing  them- 
selves by  (he  to  nib,  in  which  a  pasleboaid 
figure  of  the  \'irgin  had  been  subslitnied 
for  her  living  representative,  gently  nosed 
it  to  the  feet  of  the  Knther.  The  imsgc 
as  it  mounted,  from  time  to  time  lifted  in 
head^  and  extended  its  arms,  aA 
scions  of  live  approaching  1>eatitud4 
after  having  received  the  benedict" 
been  encircled,  by  another  angel,  Willi 
crown  of  glory,  it  gradually  disappeared 
behind  the  clouds*  At  this  instant  a  \j4 
foon,  who  all  the  time  had  been  playii 
his  antics  below^  burst  into  an  extravag 
fit  of  joy ;  at  one  moment  clapping 
hands  most  violently,  at  the  next  slretc" 
himself  out  as  dead,  and,  finally,  he  i 
up  to  tlie  feet  of  the  old  man,  and 
himself  under  his  legs,  so  as  to  show  < 
his  heiid-  The  people  called  him  Gr 
fddij  an  appellation  that  appears  to  ball 
belonged  to  him  by  usage. 


1655.  Feb.  24*     Mr.  Evelyn  notes  his 
having  seen  a  curious  mechanical  coo' 

trivance.     "  I  was  showed  a  tal>lc  clonk* 

whose  balance  was  only  a  chrystal  bil^H 
sliding  on  parallell  irons  without  being  V^| 
all  fixed,  but  roHmg  from  stage  to  suige 
till  it  was  thrown  up  lo  the  utmost  chanofl 
again,  made  with  im  imperceptible  dedi* 
vity  ;  in  this  continual  vicissitude  of  mo- 
tion prettily  entertaining  the  eye  eFtry 
half  minute,  and  the  next  half  giviog  pro- 
gress  to  the  hand  that  showedf  the  hour, 
and  giving  notice  by  a  small  bell,  so  as 
in  120  half  minutes,  or  pericwis  of  the 
bullets  falling  on  the  ejaculatory  spring, 
the  clock-part  struck.  This  very  extra- 
ordinary piece  (richly  adorned)  had  been 
presented  by  some  Cierman  prince  to  our 
late  Kmg,  and  was  now  in  poesession 
the  Usurper^  valued  at  £"20t)* ' 
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AyguMi  15.     Day  breaks  ,  .  2  H 

Sun  rises     .  .  *  4  42 

—  5€tt       .  ,  .  7  18 

Twilight  ends  .  .  9  46 

Vit^n's  bower,  or^iravellerV  joy,  in  full 

flower. 

LerifU  begin  to  mi(Trate. 


3itl0tlfiftt  16. 

A  VtcToaY — AS  FEU  Maegih. 

16  August,  1718.  Admiral  Walton 
having  been  deiachetl  with  the  Canrer- 
bury,   and    five  other  ships,  against  the 

Xnish  fleet,  announced  his  succeis  lo 
liral  Byng,  in  the  following  letter, 
which  deserves  remembrance,  05  a  record 
of  its  gallant  writer^s  bravery  and  brevity : 

TAKEN. 
SlE,  Admiral  Mari 

And  foui*  mr*ii 

We  have  taken  and  de*  ^^  ^w  of  60, 

slfoyed  ail  the  Spanish  ships  ^*  ^'^^  ""^^  24 

and  veftseb  which  were  upon  f"'**  »   *  '^*f 

the  coast.    The  number  as  ^****""      ^'^ 
..        -  arms,    aad    a 

I  am,  «tc.  ^'^^^T- 

G.Walton.  F''»^^^'?«°  «f 


C«  ft  f «r&iir^,  off  Syracmc , 
^tijglil^  lti»  1718. 


war  of  54,.  44, 
40.  aad  30 
giina.  A  firc- 
fthipf  m.  bomb- 
veMcl. 


Atigufi  lt*».     Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets 
Twilight  ends 
Elegant  Zennia  flowers. 


hi  tn. 
2  17 
4  44 

7  r5 

9  43 


Wakes. 

Most  of  the  stports  remaining  at  coun- 
try  festivals  appear  lo  be  enjoyed  at 
Didsbury,  in  Lancashire.  The  Stockport 
Advertiser,  of  August  5,  1 825,  contains 
the  following  paragraph. 

"  DjDS&tiRY  Wakes  will  be  celebrated 
on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  August.  A 
long  bill  of  fare  of  the  diversions  to  l>e 
enjoyed  at  tliis  most  delightful  village  has 
been  published. — The  enjoyments  consist 
chiefly  of  ass-racesy  for  purses  of  gold ; 
prison-bar  playing,  and  grinning  through 
collars^  for  ale  ;  bag-racing,  for  hats  ;  foot- 
racing, for  sums  of  money ;  maiden  plates 
for  ladies  under  twenty  years  of  age,  for 
gown- pieces,  shawls,  &c. ;  treacled-l oaf- 
eating,  for  various  rev\ards;  smoking 
matches;  apple-dumpling  eating;  wheel- 
barrow-racing, the  best  heats  ;  bell-racing, 
and  balls,  each  evening.  *  t^ue  nunc 
prescribere  longum  est.'  The  humors  of 
Didibury  Festival  are  alwayj*  well  regu- 
lated— the  display  of  youths  of  both 
sexes,  vicing  wrth  «ach  other  in  dress  and 
fashion,  as  well  as  cheerful  and  bloommg 
faces,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  similar 
event — and  the  gaieties  of  each  day  are 
succeeded  by  the  evening  parties  fantas- 
tically tripping  through  tlic  innocent 
relaxation  of  country  dances,  reels,  &c», 
to  as  favorite  tunes  at  the  Cock  and  Ring 
o'Bells  Inns,*' 


b.  nk, 

Augm    17.     Day  breaks       .     .     2  20 
Sun  rises     ...     4  46 
—  sets      ...     7  14 
Twilight  ends  .     .     9  40 
Square  stalked  winter  cherry  flowers. 
Weeping   willow    begins    to    shed    its 
leaves. 
W^asps  begin  to  be  common* 


THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN. 

[Fw  the  Year  Book.] 

One  slortny  night,  in  August  (87), 

A  sbtp  was  tost  on  the  Pacific  Sea 

^o  caird,  because  each  fickle  wind  of  heaven, 

histurbs  its  pbcid  waves  in  this  degree : 

Suppose  ten  vessels  by  the  said  winds  tost^ 

Nine  of  the  ten  will  certainly  be  lost — ) 
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A  sliip,  I  said,  pursued  its  awkward  course, 
In  the  predicamenl  of  a  ra^ng  slorra. 
Brimful  of  cegroes  carried  off  by  force, 
And  going  to  market  lo  be  sold  in  form* 
Tlie  captain's  name  I  cannot  think  of  yet 
(These  Dutch  names  'tis  so  easy  to  forget), 
Thus  much  I  know,  his  vessel  was  a  cutler, 
His  mate  a  ne^o  of  the  name  of  Smulta. 

Hie  storm  encreas^d^ — the  captain  thought  each  mjnute 
The  ship  must  sink,  and  every  person  in  it ; 
So,  conscience-stricken  by  the  angry  waves, 
He  0Tder*d  Smutia  to  unloose  the  slaves, 
Who  long  had  languished^  huddled  up  in  coffins,    '         • 
Exposed  to  threats  and  stripes,  and  kicks  and  scoffingi — 
Their  food  dried  shark,  and  other  dainty  fish ; 
But  pottsd  grampus  was  the  standard  dish, 
A  pound  of  which  was  pvery  day,  at  noon^ 
Cramm'd  down  their  gullets  with  a  wooden  spoon. 

Tis  said,  "  In  danger  ceremony  ends,*' 
So  SmuttR  went  dow*n  and  released  his  friends ; 
Who,  much  rejoiced  at  unforeseen  relief^ 
Forthwith  proclaim'd  that  villain  black  ilieir  chief. 
—So  far,  so  good — but  liberty  restored, 
**  Revenge !  Revenge  !  "  became  the  general  cry, 
Captain  and  crew  were  all  thrown  overboard. 
Oh,  slaves,  for  shame  I   for  shame  1  oh,  Sniuttn,  fie  t 
They  were  in  truth  ill  us'd,  but  Smutta  had 
No  cause  to  grumble. — Smutia,  'twas  too  bad.   . 

However,  to  my  tale. — The  night  came  on, 
And  yet  the  tempest's  wrath  waxM  wild  and  dread. 
And  now^  and  then  a  ray  of  moonlight  ^hone,  ^ 
In  lurid  loneliness  o'er  ocean's  bed. 
Pa!e  and  alarm'd  stood  Smutta  on  the  deck, 
Wistfully  looking  at  the  roaring  waves, 
In  sad  expectance  of  approaching  wreck. 
And  round  him  all  the  just  enfranchised  slaves* 
**  Oh,  what  is  that  7"  cries  Smutta  in  afFright, 
"  llim  see  alongside  of  our  little  ship  J 
Him  pale,  him  grim,  him  thin,  him  all  in  white, 
And  in  him  bony  hand  him  hold  a  whip  T* 
*^  Smutta,  'tis  I,  your  injured  captain^s  ghost, 
One  comfort  I  have  left,  you'll  all  be  lost. 
You  and  your  rascal  crew ;  for,  since  you  threw  me 
Into  the  element  in  which  you  view  me, 
1  have  not  lost  my  lime,  but  made  you  over, 
To  V'anderdeckeu,  that  eternal  rover, 
And  this  for  making  spectres  of  your  betters ; 
Fool  that  I  was  to  free  you  from  your  fetters  I 
So  think  and  tremble  at  your  coming  fate. 
No  prayers,  no  blubb'ring,  both  are  iiow  too  late  V* 

The  ghost  spake  truth,  the  phantom  ship  appeared, 
His  ghastly  head  its  horrid  captain  rear'd, 
A  shower  of  brimstone  shortly  sunk  the  cutter, 
Drown 'd  the  unlucky  crew  and  smother'd  Smutta. 

,,     ,  Cleoh. 

Murch^  1831, 


UTRECHT  FAIR 


[For  tlie  Year  Book.] 


In  July  1828,  accompanied  by  two 
friends,  1  arrived  mbout  mid -day  at 
UlfecHt,  where,  by  being  delained  for 
want  of  conveyance  unul  the  following 
day,  we  were  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  Dutch  inurry-m^king^. 

Our  l»otel,  though  in  the  centre  of  tbts 
fine  town,  hajd  a  neat  mral  appearance. 
There  were  seats  wiih  tables  in  front,  in 
the  tea-garden  style,  shaded  with  awnings 
in  a  t;i!ty  manner,  for  parties  desirous 
of  enjoying  refreshraents  and  the  fun  of 
the  fair  at  the  same  time.  Passing  these, 
we  mixed  with  the  crowds  and  a  few 
steps  brought  us  to  preparations  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  for  the  Egg* 
Dance,  so  strikingly  described  by  Goethe 
in  **Wilheim  Meister."  The  exhibitors 
were  a  man  in  the  usual  spangled  dress, 
a  lad  with  a  pipe  and  tabor,  and  a  child 
about  tin  years  old,  equipped  in  trowsers 
tightened  round  the  ancle.  The  counle- 
naiice  of  the  last  was  rather  interesting, 
but  without  an  expression  from  which  its 
sex  could  he  determined ;  yet,  from  the 
peculiar  tenderness  of  manner  with  which 

Vol.  I.— 31. 


it  clung  to  the  man  tor  a  lew  seconns 
afler  he  had  bound  the  handkerchief 
round  its  ey^s^  I  felt  convinced  it  must 
be  a  girl.  The  merit  of  the  performer  in 
this  dance  consists  in  executing  a  compli- 
cated figure  blindfold,  amongst  a  numl>er 
of  eggs,  without  toucliing  tbem.  Fourteen 
eggs  were  arranged  on  tlie  ground  at 
about  two  feet  distance  from  each  other, 
and  after  some  delay  from  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd,  and  a  clumsy  waggon,  which 
rolled  ponderously  through  the  group  and 
broke  some  of  the  eggs,  the  chila  ap* 
proached  to  commence  the  dance ;  but 
she  stepped  among  the  eggs  so  cautiously, 
and  held  her  head  so  much  as  if  trying  to 
peep  under  the  handkerchief,  that,  to  use 
an  American  phrase,  the  dance  was 
"another  guess  '  sort  of  thing  from  the 
brilliant  evolutions  of  Goethe's  airy 
Mignon.  IJo\rever,  though  falling  short 
of  what  I  had  anticipated,  it  must  have 
required  considerable  skill  and  pnictice  to 
avoid,  as  she  certainly  did,  treading  on 
any  of  the  eggs ;    for  1  have  seen  a  good 

Ferformer   of    the    sword-dance   in   the 
lighlandsof  Scotland,  which  is  done  by 
2  I 
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stepping  to  a  figure  between  two  broad- 
sworaa  laid  crossways^  even  with  his  eyes 
uncovered  and  exhibiting  for  a  prixe  too, 
unable  to  complete  it  wilhotit  hts  toe 
coming  in  contact  with  some  part  of  tbe 
weapon?. 

Our  hotel  fronted  a  large  open  space 
forming  a  sort  of  promenade,  well  suited 
for  the  booths  and  shows,  which  extended 
towards  the  right  into  a  i^lill  wider  open- 
ingjikea  great markel-place,which  was  the 

fnnctpal  rendezvous  for  the  amusements, 
n  this  SDEce  were  two  large  temporary  cir- 
cuses of  wood  for  horsemanship,  besides 
the  usual  proportion  of  other  exhibitions 
and  shows  of  wild  beasts  and  mon> 
strosities*  And  here  loo  was  a  large  col- 
lection of  those  swings  and  roiind-ubouts 
which  are  now  almost  banished  from  the 
few  fairs  still  lingering  near  Lonrton»  I 
confess  to  a  partiality  for  a  round-about, 
where  children  ride  on  wooden  horses, 
or  in  litlle  coaches,  while  others  wlio  are 
allowed  the  pleasure  of  going  within  the 
circle,  on  condition  of  helping  to  push  the 
machine  and  swell  the  hurrah,  swing 
themselves  widiont  permission  on  the 
spokes y  till  it  is  wonderful  that  the  ma- 
chine revolves  at  alb  I  have  observed 
children  of  six  feet  hich  upon  a  round- 
about. At  our  own  Bartholomew  fair  I 
once  saw  two  full-grown  sailors  smoking 
their  pipes  upon  hobbies,  one  behind  the 
other,  dorinc;  their  revolution  maintaining 
a  gravity  which  finely  contrasted  with  the 
redoubled  cheering  of  the  less«r  children 
at  so  respectable  a  sanction  to  tliair  sport. 
At  Utrecht  Fair  the  progeny  of  the  phleg- 
matic Dutch  sat  with  due  decorum,  white 
their  papas  and  mamas  watched  their 
progress  upon  the  wooden  nags,  and 
seemed  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  them- 
selves. 

Left  ward  !i  from  our  hotel,  leading  to 
the  church,  the  street  on  both  sides  and 
in  the  middle  was  filled  with  rows  of 
booths;  and  there  was  a  plentiful  exposure 
of  articles  of  every  description,  outside  the 
shopsj  to  tempt  the  passing  throng. 

Nearly  opposite  the  hotel  was  the 
theatre,  a  building  of  some  architectural 
pretension,  comprehending  within  its 
walls  an  assembly  room  and  a  tavern.  In 
this  room  a  concert  was  performing, 
price  of  admission  three  pence  each. 
VVe  paid,  and  received  tickets  entitling 
each  holder  to  a  small  glass  of  spiritS| 
or  iiijuettre,  which  male  and  female  at- 
tendants handed  about  upon  trays  amongst 
the  company,  in  a  large  haodjoine  room 


i  or- 

nita^B 
wei^H 


on  the  ground  fioor  below  the  theatre, 
elegantly  ornamented  with  festoons  of 
pink  and  white  drapery,  and  filled  with 
tables  and  benches.  During  the  intervals 
of  the  conceri  there  w:is  a  prodigious 
noise  of  tongues,  and  clinking  of  glasses^ 
while  the  fumes  of  tobacco  mountfid  to. 
the  roof;  for  almost  every  male  vi^ilodH 
was  piifting  a  pipe  or  cigar.  Some  re^l 
spec t ably  dressea  young  men,  smoking 
and  drinking  at  the  tables  next  the  or 
chestrn,  seemed  par  cjcellancc  tlie  critii 
and  save  the  tone  to  the  applause.  ~ 
performance  was  vocal  and  instrumeni 
in  two  acts.  Three  of  the  singers  wi 
females.  The  air^  were  spiritedly  sung;^ 
and  the  band  ployed  overtures  and  oilier 
pieces  with  good  L*ffect. 

At  three  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  dii 
with  about  forty,  at  the   Tabfc  fCftak 
our  hotel,  and  a   large   party    dltud 
another  room.     Considermg  the  biutte 
the  fair-day,  every  thing  was  excel! 
served.     VVhile  eating  we  were  se 
in  the  room  by  two  strolling  companies 
musicians.      The   first   consisted  of 
performers   upon   ditTerent  inslruroeiilSi 
a  French   horn  and   a  clarionette 
played  by  women.     The  other  party 
vocal;  one  of  the  women  sang  with  a  foQ 
rich  voice*     The  prettiest  woman  of  each 
group  came  round  to  collect  contnbutioni; 
and  1  believe  every  body  at  table  gate  t 
trifle :  all  subscribed  wnh  cheerfulness,  and 
sometimes  with  a  joke  or  compliment. 

After  dinner  we  contrived  to  find  placiff 
aTuongst  the  parties  who  occupied  the 
seats  outside.  Among  them  were  seveiil 
military  officers.  We  drunk  Murken- 
brenner  wine,  smoked  cigars,  and  eo- 
joyed  the  irresistible  attraction  of  the 
moving  scene  before  us.  There  was  a 
charm  in  the  novelty  of  our  situatioo ;  fiif 
we  were  accidentally  thrown  into  the 
midst  of  the  festivities  of  a  Dutch  hit, 
and  suTTOUnded  with  I i vine  evidences  of 
the  correctness  of  Tenierss  figures,  un- 
changed in  costume  and  manners.  To 
watch  the  countenances  and  pursuits  of 
the  ever-shifting  mass  was  inexpressibly 
amusing  to  us*  The  variety  of  character 
was  quite  a  study;  and  I  wished  I  had  been 
a  painter,  to  fix  the  appearance  of  one  par^ 
licular  group.  It  appeared  to  consist  of 
a  family  of  four  generations  i  the  costume 
of  the  youngest  child  did  not  seem  more 
modern  than  that  of  the  oldest  adult.  Its 
forms  might  even  have  been  ancient  when 
the  old  men  and  women  were  of  the  ag« 
of  the  boys  and  girls  whom  tbey  tended 
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not  til  at  the  individual  garments  were  ho 
old— allhough  ihe  substantial  flowered 
gowns  and  petticoats  were  fit  (o  last  for 
^es — on  the  coutrary  they  looked  fresh, 
and  of  such  good  materials  as  to  augur 
comfortable  circumstances;  but  thef»shioQ 
of  the  dressei^  and  the  tout-fmemUc  of 
the  wearer?,  smacked  of  a  residence  in  scune 
retired  village,  impervious  to  the  impres- 
sion made  by  ttmt: — even  in  Dutch  cities 
and  towns,  Tlie  youngeit  of  the  family, 
an  infant  gtrl/was  tottering  along,  holding 
with  one  hand  the  great  coat  of  her  grand - 
Either,  who  carried  a  toy  he  had  treated 
lier  with;  whrle  a  woman^  assuredly  her 
•  great  grandmother,  almost  doubled  wjth 
sge,  hobbled  in  the  rear.  Tlie  little  cliiEd- 
ren  of  the  party  wore  black  caps  Siting 
close  to  the  head,  bordered  with  broad 
btindsome  fringe,  with  large  broad  buckles 
on  their  little  shoes,  extending  like  those 
of  the  elders  to  the  very  toe.  A  profusion 
of  gold  ornaments  adomed  all  the  females 
of  the  party,  particularly  vast  appendages 

Irfrora  their  ears. 
Among  the  incidents  that  occur  to  me, 
M  remember  an  old  woman  hawked  about 
m  pigeon  entirely  red,  a  bright  red,  which 
me  believed  to  be  artificially  colored, 
bthough  u^Kjn  examination  we  could  not 
proTe  ft :  she  long  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade us  to  purchase  this  wonderful  bird. 
A  boy  with  a  little  guinea-pig  amused  us 
exceedingly  by  his  perseverance  in  placing 
it  on  the  tables,  while  he  was  as  pers^e- 
feriny:ly  driven  off  by  the  attendants  of 
the  hotel ;  the  pour  animal  was  some- 
limes  roughly  treated  by  being  thrown 
after  him,  or  getting  under  people's  feet, 
so  that  what  money  the  urchin  collected 
was  chiefly  out  of  pity  for  the  pig.  We 
were  also  continually  solicited  by  wan- 
dering dealers  to  purchase  walking-sticks, 
trinkets,  and  eatables.  Among  tlie  latter, 
hot  oblong  cakes,  striped  crciisways,  with 
aome  peculiar  but  forgotten  name,  were 
very  abundant:  they  were  carried  in  tins, 
generally  by  neatly- dressed  little  girls, 
one  of  whom  looked  so  becomingly,  and 
her  cakes  were  so  nicely  browned,  that 
we  were  tempted  to  taste  them  ;  they 
were  something  like  Yorkshire  pudding, 
but  much  lighter.  lo  the  course  of  the 
evening  we  saw  these  cakes  manufac- 
tured :  they  were  literally  cast  in  metal 
moulds,  held  in  the  hand,  like  those  for 
pistol  bullets. 

We  observed  at  one  comer  of  a  show 
a  small  up-and-down  revolving  at  full 
fving.     Tne  solemn  countenances  of  the 


children  in  the  cara  led  us  to  philosophize 
upon  these  examples  of  Dutch  gravity, 
when  to  our  surprise,  upon  going  near, 
we  discovered  the  figures  to  be  wax- work, 
and  (hat  what  appeared  a  crowd  of 
people  on  the  platform  was  considerably 
increased  by  wax  figures,  the  motion  of 
whose  heads,  occasioned  by  the  motion  of 
the  platform,  added  to  the  illosion.  The 
groups  were  well  managed,  and  the 
master  and  his  deputies  had  each  a  waxen 
douhtc.  Presuming  that  where  so  ranch 
could  be  aflbrded  outside  the  interior 
would  bear  in!$|>ection,  we  obtained  ad* 
mission,  and  were  ushered  into  a  tole- 
rably spacious  apartment,  with  wax-work 
ranged  aroiind,  from  the  tloor  to  some 
height  against  the  walls.  There  were  two 
prices,  and  as  we  had  paid  the  highest 
we  were  entitled  to  proceed  among  the 
figures^  within  a  railing  which  separated 
us  from  the  lower- price  spec  talons,  A^ 
soldier  and  one  or  two  other  persons 
were  shown  round  with  us.  The  cUrroni, 
a  boy,  seemed  to  address  himself  ex- 
clusively to  us  English.  He  enquired 
with  great  formality  if  we  understood* 
French,  and,  on  our  nodding  assent,  he 
commenced  in  that  language  to  describo 
potentates,  statesmen,  literary  characters 
bolli  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  royal 
families  of,  1  think,  every  country  in 
Europe  except  England,  besides  the 
court  of  Brazil.  All  the  figures  were  as 
large  as  life,  and  appropriately  dressed. 
The  hoy  introduced  every  personage  in 
the  most  ceremonious  and  elaborate  style, 
conscientiously  giving  their  full  titles, 
and  adding  pompous  panegyrics,  with  a 
perseverance  and  gravity  which  we  were 
unwilling  to  interrupt  by  laughing,  al- 
though we  could  scurcely  refrain.  A  literal 
version  of  his  descriptive  harangue  would 
have  been  as  amusing  as  the  show  boys'  at 
I^Ianchesler  College,  inserted  in  the  Year 
Book,  Tlie  variety  and  impartiality  of 
his  epithets  was  immpasurably  ludicrous. 
He  applied  titles  and  good  qualities  a^ 
lavishly  to  "Napoleon  V  Empereur"  as 
to  "Louis  le  Roi.^*  Even  "Ferdinand 
VII,"  a  ticklish  subject  to  compliment, 
he  announced  as  Sa  Majesti  trh  Catho- 
lique  ei  trh  Jiditr,  Ttrdinand  ^ept^  Jle»i 
d  'Eipagne,  J^c.  ^c.  General  I'oy,  the 
liberal,  was  grand ,  and  Chateaubriandi 
the  royalist, i7/uilrr;  thelaiterhe  mouthed 
"Monsieur  de  Chateau-frriZ/wnf ;*'  af- 
fording unconsciously  a  sort  of  character 
belonging  to  the  style  of  that  agreeable 
writer.  The  death  of  Napoleon  formed  a 
2   I  2 
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large  group,  in  neat  and  appartnlly  cor- 
rect costume;  tlie  face  of  the  dying  em- 
peror was  really  well  given,  and  we  were 
assured  the  whole  was  an  exact  represen- 
tation of  the  scene  ut  St.  Helena  at  seven 
o*clock  in  the  evening.  Amonpt  the  by- 
standers were  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  a 
catholic  priest  in  full  canonieaU.  In 
counterpart  to  this  was  the  death  of  the 
duke  de  Berri,  from  the  shot  he  received 
at  the  old  Opera- bouse  at  Paris.  An 
archbishop  splendidly  dressed  attended 
hiiii|  ftnd  the  dtichess,  with  the  young 
duke  of  Bourdeaux,  and  other  5gures, 
stood  near-  Presently  we  came  to  au- 
thenlic  likenesses  of  *' Susannah  and  the 
Elders  !"  For  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  it 
inay  be  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  this 
show,  that  the  Hebrew  maiden^s  features 
and  the  arrangement  of  her  hair  were  de- 
cidedly those  of  a  little  French  millmer. 
These  personages  assorted  oddly  with  the 
grandees  of  the  age ;  but  the  exhibition 
was  no  doubt  got  up  in  France,  where 
they  treat  the  ancients  more  as  familiar 
acquaintances  than  we  venture  to  do, 
*  either  from  a  knowledge  of  their  names 
being  more  popularly  spread,  or  from  a 
deficiency  in  that  imagination  which 
leads  us  to  look  back  upon  antiquity 
through  the  halo  of  distant  years*  In 
this  exhibition  Greek  and  Roman  classic 
characters  were  ranked  with  the  kings  and 
courtiers  of  the  day ;  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple perhaps  that  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance,  viewing  the  gardens  at 
Versailles,  had  a  statue  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  guide  as  **  The  Great  S^rnpson  ! 
— the  strongest  man  in  France  I  '^ 

Various  diversions  remained  for  our 
evening  amusement,  and  we  had  to  choose 
between  them*  There  was  to  be  another 
concert  in  the  room  we  had  visited  be- 
fore,  and  on  a  far  superior  scale,  Judging 
from  the  vastly  increased  price  of  admis- 
sion. There  was  also  to  be  a  regular 
play  at  the  theatre,  the  bills  of  which 
announced  that  gentlemen  in  **  military 
costume*'  would  be  charged  only  half- 
price »  Ooe  of  the  circusa  already 
mentioned,  which  promised  "splendid 
horsemanship,  with  the  wonderful  per- 
liormances  of  an  elephant,"  seemed  so 
decidedly  the  general  fovorite  as  to  turn 
tile  scale  of  our  deliberations.  We  found 
the  interior  strongly  and  neatly  fitted 
up,  with  a]  circular  arena,  much  larger 
than  the  pit  at  Aitleys.  The  sur- 
rounding seats  gradually  rose  above 
each  otlier  to  the  roof,  and  were  divided 
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into  compartments :  the  admissioa  pricet 
diifered  according  to  the  distance.  The 
audience  being  dressed  in  their  holidani^H 
clothes,  the  anrmhitheatre  presented  ^^| 
gay  foup-d'ail.  Compared  with  Ducroii^^ 
atMiley^s,  the  feats  of  horsemanship  were 
by  no  means  brilliant,  although  the  troo^^ 
was  more  numerous^  and  went  thnny^H 
more  chivalric  and  military  mancEUTivl^l 
than  we  usually  see  in  England.  Their 
caparisons  as  knights  were  very  sho^ 
and  some  of  their  movements,  imitating 
mazes  of  a  dance,  were  singularly  cle^ 
and  picturesque.  The  evolution 
most  excited  admiration  was,  when  dm 
up  in  line  from  the  centre  of  the  ring  to 
circumference,  each  man,  wieldiqg 
lancers  flag,  rode  round  ia  th 
order,  like  the  spoke  of  a  whu 
innermost  performer  merely  tarn 
horse  as  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
revolved ;  the  speed  of  each  in 
according  to  the  distance  from  this 
so  that  the  outside  horseman  had  to 
at  full  gallop.  At  last  die  great  ati 
tion,  the  elephant,  was  introduced, 
went  through  her  achievements  of 
and  strengtli  with  unbounded  api 
The  delight  of  the  Dutch  was  can 
the  highest  by  the  animafs  supperj 
seemed  a  trial  of  rapidity  betwe 
an^  her  attendants.  As  fast  as  sh6 
a  bell -rope  witl»  her  trunk  a  plate 
was  presented,  which  she  threw 
her  mouth,  and  again  extended  her 
as  fast  to  the  hell.  Each  successive  poll 
was  hailed  with  vociferation.  The  eb- 
phant,  though  evidently  young,  wai  «C 
sufficient  siie  and  strength  to  carry  oi 
a  dozen  men  on  her  back.  I  venture 
speak  of  her  as.  a  female,  because,  aJ 
the  formal  announcement  of  what  she 
to  do  by  her  ostensible  masier,  her 
keeper  in  plain  clothes,  who  kepi  hti 
out  of  observation  as  much  as  possti 
gave  the  real  word  of  command  in  a  low 
but  decided  lone,  and  the  oracular  syl- 
lables he  uttered  were  English,  1  recol- 
lect the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  deb^ 
of  Miss  Djeck,  at  the  A  del  phi  lliefttre; 
:ind  felt  that  the  elephant  at  Utrecht  fairw«| 
noolherthan  Mi^s  I>jeck,  of  the  AdelphL 
Upon  going  to  see  her  afterwards  at  that  the* 
at  re  I  had  little  doubt  of  the  fact 
of  her  exploits  at  Utrecht,  and  particularl 
the  supper,  were  repeated  in  Londt 
almost  verbatim.  At  the  conclusion 
the  representations,  a  person  dressed  li! 
a  cavalry  officer  came  forward  to  th; 
the  audiencei  to  praise  the  perfori 
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and  to  announce  ihose  of  the  followinK 
day*  He  deUvered  himself  in  fortnal 
phrase,  and  in  ttie  French  laD^uage,  which 
If  extensively  undetstood  amongul  llie 
loiddle  classes,  and  1  heard  a  party  of 
lailies  behind  me  expaliaie  wiih  rapture 
(Ml  the  elegance  of  his  style.  Before 
leaving  the  place,  we  thought  we  should 
he  performers  ourselves  in  a  sort  of 
quarrel.  One  of  my  friends  had  inad- 
vertently caused  a  Lad's  hat  to  fall  through 
the  openings  of  the  wood-woik  to  ihe 
Kround,  which  was  about  fifteen  feet  down 
from  where  we  sat;  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  recover  it^  the  youngster,  with  true 
Dutch  phlegm,  had  contented  himself 
with  giving  the  unintentional  offender  un 
occasioDal  push;  but,  when  he  saw  us 
going  away,  he  fo  on  ally  stopped  my 
friend  to  demand  his  hat,  in  Dutch,  of 
whkli  we  did  not  understand  a  word. 
We  were  soon  made  acquainted  with  his 
object,  and  lome  of  our  neighbours  vo- 
luuieered  to  drop  down  in  search  of  the 
bat,  when  lo !  it  was  not  to  be  found.  I 
ulso  joined  in  the  search,  and  at  last  ihe 
lad  himself  went  down  in  a  rage*  VVhile  he 
was  below,  we  were  advised  lo  retreat  at 
ooce,  or,  as  he  seemed  very  crosS'-grained, 
lie  might  give  ns  trouble,  iti  passing  one 
of  the  doors  we  were  nearly  involved 
in  a  more  general  uproar;  for  some  of 
the  people  coming  out  insisted  upon 
bhutting  the  door,  while  others  resisted; 
but,  after  a  good  deal  of  consternation 
and  scolding,  ihe  hubbub  subsided,  and 
we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  open  air. 
It  was  now  too  late  for  any  other  show, 
aod  the  play  ai  the  theatre  was  entirely 
over,  VVe  observed  some  peculiarities  in 
our  night  ramble.  F'erhaps  the  most  sin* 
gular  one  was  the  manufacture  of  a 
species  of  small  cakes  to  be  eaten  on  the 
spot.  A  place  nearly  opposite  our  hotel  was 
ranged  out  inloasortof&treet  ofbooths,or 
rather  temporary  houses.  At  ihe  door  of 
crach  stood  a  furnace,  and  upon  each 
furnace  was  a  large  flat  pan,  inJenled  by 
about  a  dozen  or  upwards  of  round 
hollows;  while  **  alofi  in  witch4ik€  state^^ 
sat  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  pan,  a 
woman,  with  her  feet  resting  on  the  edge 
abore  the  fire,  wielding  a  ladle,  a  single 
dip  of  which  into  a  vessel  with  the  raw 
material,  standing  on  a  shelf  behind  her» 
served  exactly  to  fill  iheholIows»  One  of 
her  hands  effected  this  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  practised  compositor  distributing  his 
types,  while  with  the  other  hand  she 
manoiuvred    a    fork   with   inconceivable 


celerity,  first  turning  each  cake  in  its 
mould,  in  order  to  brown  both  sides,  and 
next  dashing  them  out,  one  by  one,  into  a 
plate,  upon  which  a  spoonful  of  melted 
butter  was  instantaneously  flungt  atid  it 
was  tfien  handed  down  to  the  customers, 
seated  in  a  small  parlour,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  simultaneously  closed  by  a 
curtaiu,  leaving  th«  party  to  eat  in  private* 
The  perspective  of  the  double  row  of 
these  hooths,  with  a  ligure  seated  on 
high  in  front  of  each,  and  the  flames  from 
beneath  casting  a  lurid  glare  upon  strongly 
marked  features,  suggested  to  the  fancy 
so  many  Medeas,  or  midnight  sor- 
ceresses, performing  their  incantations; 
— the  contrast  of  a  dark  iky  above, 
and  the  lights  of  the  fair  just  showing  the 
outlines  of  the  larger  buildings  in  the 
distance,  formed  a  subject  worthy  of 
Breughel  or  EembrandL  We  were  sur- 
prised the  clotlies  of  the  women  escaped 
the  iarnes  which  contiimally  burst  from 
the  furnaces*  Besides  the  employment 
just  described,  these  femalts  had  to  supply 
fuel  to  the  fires  from  magazines  at  their ^ 
side.  It  was  impossible  not  to  gaze  at 
the  surprising  agility  with  which  ihe 
procesg  was  conducted,  or  not  to  admire 
the  neatness  and  comfort  with  which  ilie 
little  parlours  were  furnished.  Though 
temporarily  put  up,  they  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  permanence,  in  ihe  archi- 
tecture of  the  wamscoiing  and  drapery  of 
the  walls,  and  in  the  substantial  ornaments 
in  the  shape  of  pictures,  glass  candlesticks, 
and  a  profusion  of  indescribable  nick* 
nacks  exhibited  on  what  we  would  term 
the  mantel-shelves, 

I  must  not  omii  ill  at  another  pecu- 
litirity  was  the  large  quantity  of  pickles 
offered  for  sale,  and  ihe  avidity  with 
which  they  were  devoured.  Upon  the 
counters  of  ihe  sliop*booths,  cucumbers, 
girkins,  beans,  beet-root,  mangoes,  to- 
matas,  &c.,  floated  prsitily  in  large  gla;3s 
jars  of  vinegar  with  spices.  Young  and  old 
of  both  sexes  went  up  without  ceremony, 
took  a  plate  and  fork,  dipped  for  slices  in 
the  jars,  and  ate  them  by  large  mouih- 
fuls  **  at  discretion/'  paying  when 
done,  as  familiarly  as  our  dandies  at  a 
pastry-cook  s.  We  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  swallowed  raw  pickle  without 
accompaniment  in  such  quantities,  but 
we  tasted  a  few  specimens,  and  were  con- 
vinced of  ihe  (act.  We  watched  one 
man  in  particular  to  see  how  long  he 
would  continue  eating— I  should  be 
afraid  to  stale  ihe  result :   we  could  only 
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ejaculate  Shakspeare*s  benevoltjtit  wish, 
**  May  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite." 
This  practice,  which  prevaib  between 
meats,  may  partly  account  foi  the  extraor- 
dinary frequency  of  the  word  **  Apotheek  '' 
above  the  doors  in  every  town  in  Holland. 
Tiiese  apothecaries^  shopsj  too,  are  among 
the  best  filled  up  and  J  urges  l  of  any, 
giving  strong  evidence  of  a  flourishing 
trade.  They  have  outside  a  large  painted 
staring  bead,  with  the  mouth  wide  open, 
as  if  gulping  for  a  bolus — a  sign  denoting 
relief  to  pickle- eaters  in  case  of  emergency. 
Notwithstanding  the  dying  away  of  the 
busUe^  and  the  gradual  djsappearatice  of 
the  lights,  w^e  did  not  leave  the  streets 
unlil  they  were  deserted,  except  by  a  few 
people  staggering  homewards,  or  sleeping 
about  the  booths  and  in  corners,  over- 
come with  fatigue,  genera^  or  pickle.  If 
the  report  of  our  fair  informers  at  the 
hotel  was  correct,  tliat  many  did  not  go  to 
bed  during  the  whole  fourteen  days  of  the 
fair,  it  is  not  surprisini?  that  tliey  fell 
asleep  "  in  barneHS."  Wt  had  "  heard 
the  chimes  at  midnight,"  and  yet  there 
was  a  spacious  public  house  ntar  our  domi- 
cile, in  which  the  company  kept  yp  their 
frolics  longer  than  we  chose  to  stay  t  they 
danced  to  a  sing-song  tune  which  all 
joined  in  vita  voctf  as  well  as  viva  ped€  ; 
and — as  old  Mr,  Pepys  says — **  it  was 
pleasant  to  observe/'  how  exacdy  the  up- 
lifted leg  and  measured  hop  coincided 
with  the  attitudes  represented  in  the 
paintings  of  the  ohJ  Dutch  masters. 

Next  morning  we  had  time  to  visit  the 
large  venerable  church,  and  to  enjoy  from 
its  lofty  tower  one  of  the  most  extensive 
views  in  Europe,  no  fewer  than  fifty -one 
towns  and  Tillages  being  Tisihl«  from  it. 
We  also  examined  the  machinery  which 
set  in  motion  the  fine  set  of  catiili4/mt  or 
small  belk  that  play  the  chimes,  the  sweet 
sounds  of  which  so  frequgntly  enliven  the 
ear  in  many  of  the  continental  towns, 
particularly  in  the  Netherlands. 

Amongst  the  merchandiie  for  sale  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  vre  were 
attracted  to  a  trinket  stand  by  a  pretty 
variety  of  broaches,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments,  some  black,  and  some  the 
color  of  box* wood,  and  of  so  hard  and 
metallic  an  appearance  llmt  we  could  not 
guess  what  diey  were  made  of.  The 
vender  told  us  they  were  made  hy  him- 
self from  the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut.  He 
usually  resided  for  a  year  at  a  time  in 
tforae  capital,  to  introduce  bis  manutacture 
iato  the  country,  and  was  ihen  esiabltahe-1 


at  Amsterdam,  from  whence  he  bad  come 
to  attend  the  fair.  He  said  he  intended 
shortly  lo  devote  a  year  to  London. 

There  is  a  custom  in  Holland,  which, 
if  introduced  into  this  country,  would  be 
very  convenient  t*  travellers.  The  book- 
ing houses  never  refuse  booking  pUc^ 
for  a  journey  ;  should  a  greater  numhef 
of  persons  apply  than  the  regular  vehicle 
can  contain,  additional  means  of  convey- 
ance are  employed.  Thus,  at  ibe  office  in 
our  hotel,  forty- four  places  had  betti 
taken  for  the  routa  we  were  going,  and 
to  carry  such  an  assemblage  two  tlili- 
gencei  of  the  hugest  size,  and  a  smaller 
voUurff  were  produced.  A  portrait  of 
one  of  the  former  would  uaake  a  pic- 
turesque ornament  for  ilie  Year  **  *" 
You  may  judge  of  thtir  weight,  ho^ 
by  all  the  motley  group  that  han^  abirat 
inn  being  required  to  place  their  sh( 
to  the  wheels,  and  aid  in  launching 
horses  out  of  the  yard.  We  sat  upoo 
very  top  of  one  of  these  diligences, 
not  being  a  usual  place  for  passeni 
surprised  the  Dutch;  and  [  verily  belieff*' 
had  our  route  been  through  Cheapside, 
we  might  have  looked  into  the  secoi 
iioor  windows.  We  could  not  attain 
our  elevation,  however,  uRtil  the  vch* 
was  clear  of  the  gateway  of  the  ii 
During  the  day*s  journey  we  had 
suffered  for  choosing  so  exalted  a  situatioa. 
When  near  Ueinen,  a  passing  waggoner 
looked  up,  and  endeavoured  with  greal 
energy  to  excite  our  attention  ;  we  couW 
not  understand  him,  but  we  soon  per- 
ceived that  be  was  warning  txs  of  i»h«l 
seemed  a  gateway  with  a  flat  top  acroa 
the  road,  which  we  should  not  otherwise 
have  observed  in  time,  nor  would  our 
driver  have  troubled  himself  to  recotleci 
where  we  were.  We  hastily  scrambW 
down  in  front,  and  stooped  our  heads 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  coacK, 
part  of  the  luggage  on  which  grazed  lathtr 
roughly  against  the  barrier!  I  cannot 
conjecture  for  what  purpose  such  an  ob- 
noxious Jurcft  had  been  erected  :  it  was 
neither  a  gate,  a  loU-bar^  an  ornament 
nor  an  entrance  to  anything  ;  but  mereij 
plain  brick  walls,  witii  a  transver^ 
junction  at  top.  This  may  be  a  hitJl  «o 
travellers  to  look  before  tliem. 

March,  1831. 
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Tn  August,  1799,  died  at  Ilomrord,  in 
Essex ^  Mr.  \Vilson»  an  eminent  buicber 
of  ihal  town,  a  ^reat  proficient  in  psalmody 
and  a  very  singular  character. 

Every  Sunday,  before  the  service  began 
at  church,  he  used  to  amuse  himself  and  the 
congregation  with  singing  paalms  by  him- 
self, till  the  minister  came  into  ihe  desk. 
He  once  thought  to  put  a  trick  upon  the 
tninister  of  Romford,  He  had  been  in- 
vited to  attend  ihe  minister's  meeting  and 
pay  his  tithes,  but  did  not  appear.  He 
afterwards  waded  on  the  clergyman,  who 
waj*  for  immediately  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness, but  Wilson  insisted  upon  Rrst  enter- 
taimng  htm  with  a  psalm.  In  this  kind 
of  merriment  he  parsed  the  whole  evening-, 
drinking  and  singing  psalms  till  he  bad 
emptied  three  bottles  of  wine,  and  tired 
the  niinister'*  patience.  They  parted  widu 
out  fin isl ling  the  business  ol  tithes,  and 
next  morning,  instead  of  tliree  guineas, 
mrhich  ihe  over  night  s  guest  had  usually 
paid,  he  was  ordered  to  pay  nine  guineas 
for  his  tithes,  or  they  would  be  taken  in 
lund  ;  with  this  demand  Wilson  found 
himself  obliged  to  comply ;  and  this  sura 
continued  his  tithe  composition  e%er after- 
wards. He  was,  nevertheless,  a  firm 
liriend  to  the  church.  On  the  last  fast- 
day  before  his  death,  while  all  the  con- 
gregation were  lakmg  refreshment  between 
the  morning  and  evening  service,  he  ne?er 
quitted  the  church;  but  repeated  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  sunj;  appropriate 
psalnrL'*,  from  pew  to  pew,  till  he  had  per- 
formed these  his  favorite  devotions  in 
every  pew  in  the  church. 

His  singularity  was  publicly  denoted  by 
the  manner  of  eating,  and  the  quantity,  of 
his  meals.  With  a  shoulder  or  leg  of 
lamb,  perhaps^  in  his  hand,  and  a  quantity 
of  salt  in  the  bend  of  the  arm  which 
earned  the  joint,  a  large  knife  in  the 
other  hand,  and  a  is  mall  loaf  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  walk  through  the  town,  and  not 
return  home  till  he  had  eaten  the  whole 
of  his  provision. 

He  was  enormously  corpulent,  and 
though  not  as  big  as  Bright^  yet  there  was 
not  a  larger  man  i  n  Rom  ford .  I  n  pen  m  an* 
ship,  as  in  psalm ody^  few  men  could  excel 
him;  he  daily  practised  it  in  bis  business. 
Such  curious  butchers'  bills  were  never 
seen;  they  wete  exqubiiely  well  written, 
but  highly  whimsical.  The  top  line  j*cr- 
haps,  was  German  text,  the  second  in 
BiOtnan  print ;  beef  in  one  hand  writing, 


hand  ;  all  the  different  sorts  of  meat  were 
wntten  m  as  many  different  bauds,  and  in 
ink  of  various  colors.  These  and  other 
odd  ways  rendered  him  a  remarkable 
character,  while  his  integrity  and  gentle- 
fiess  of  manners  endeared  him  to  bis 
friends »  and  caused  him  lo  be  generally 
respected. 


h.  01. 

August  18.     Day  breaks       .     .     2  24 

Sun  rises     ...    4  48 

—  sets       .     .     .     7  12 

Twilight  ends       .     9  36 

Everlasting  Xerantliemum  flowers. 


19th  August,  1830,  six  young  persons, 
brothers  and  sisters,  were  drowned  in  the 
River  Ouse,  Their  fate  is  commemorated 
in  tlie  church  yard  of  St.  Lawrence,  at 
York,  by  a  tablet,  erected  by  public  sub- 
scription, with  the  following 

Inscriptions 

"  Raised  by  friendship,  in  memory  of 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  John  and 
Ann  Rigg,  of  this  city  ;  viz.  i  Ann  Guthrie 
Rigg,  aged  19  years;  Eliza  Rigg,  aged 
17;  Thus.  Gorwood  Rigg,  aged  18;  John 
Rigg,  aged  16;  James  Smith  Rigg,  aged 
7 ;  and  Charles  Rigg,  aged  6 ;  who  were 
drowned  by  tht^ir  boat  being  run  down  on 
the  river  Ouse,  near  York,  August    19, 

isao:— 

•'Mark  the  brief  story  of  a  iumincr's  diy  t 
At  noon,  youth,  healthy  and  beauty  laanch'd 

away  ; 
Eto  cvcj,  Death  wreck  dlho  bftrk,  and  quench "d 

their  tight ; 
Their  parents*  home  wafldcaol&te  at  night ; 
Each  pa«»'d  nl&uc  that  gulph  no  eye  can  see; 
They  met,  next  moment »  ici  eternity. 
Fni^nd,  kinsman,  stranger,  dost  thou  a»k  me 

trherc  I 
Seek  Gad**  right  haiul,  snd  hope  to  £nd  them 

there/' 


August  19.     Day  break:*      .     .  2  27 

Sun  rises    ...  4  50 

—  seta      ...  7  10 

Twilight  ends  .     .  ^  33 
Golden  rod  in  full  flower, 
Limea  and  eltns  begin  to  shed  their 
leaves. 
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ELSTOW  CHURCH, 


[For  the  Ycaf  Book.] 

TVie  village  of  EUtow  is  situate  about  a 
mtle  and  a  half  from  Bedford ^  and  is 
noted  as  the  site  of  an  abbey  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns.  Il  is  called  '  Einestov/  in 
Domesday -book,  and,  at  tbe  date  of  thai 
survey,  was  held  of  Judith,  couoless  of 
Huntingdon,  by  tbe  monks  of  St.  Mary. 
The  population  in  1821  was  548. 

The  dim,  tnysterioas,  ruddy  light 
That  ushers  ia  an  ftntuma  night j^ 
fluiDg  o'er  tiho  reeking  lEields  that  Jay 
Before  me,  on  m^  lonely  way. 
In  meluQGlioly  ftUUnett  spread, 
Aa  if  to  skrpud  tboae  dreamless  dc4d. 
Over  whoie  Long,  unbroken  alcep 
No  friendft  nor  kindred  come  to  weep, 
TiiQiig^h  through  Lm  tears  the  fiun-fet  aky 
LookA  kindly  down  witli  glimtnering  e^e, 
And»  as  it>  tender  lint*  grow  dim, 
Hio  rcd-'hreait  trilli  their  parting  h)'mn. 

But  now  that  loved  and  lonesome  thin^ 
Brought  not  itfl  tuneful  offering  \ 
Though  hrcaiiag  on  the  drowty  ear. 
Distinct,  yet  dtitaot^  fainl^  but  clear. 


Like  the  far  trumpet*!  voice  of  I 
At  timet  the  cockV  ahritl  clarion  < 
Poured  blithely  forth,  aa  full  and  ft«c 
A«  if  hit  tuLaiy  eye  could  see. 
In  that  diieued  and  cheerless  light. 
The  waning  majesty  of  night  '^ 
While,  ftoto  some  nearef  knoll,  the  ioiiiti 
Of  toving  kine,  breathed  gently  rovod. 
Joined  witli  the  homeless  wether**  beU* 
Browned  not  the  lisping  brooklets*  swell. 
No''  noise  that  hinders  thought'^  was ^eitr 
But  through  the  eh  ill  substantial  air. 
Prom  the  still,  shadowy  hamlet,,  broke 
The  clanj^ing  hammer^s  sturdy  stroke^ 
And  dick  of  hurrying  hools  that  trode      * 
With  measured  step  the  twilight  road. 
By  ancient  EtSTOw's  hallowed  fane — * 
Now  faintly  heard,  now  loud  ag^aiji  ^ 
Bat  still,  by  distance  so  subdued, 
lliey  startled  not  its  solitude, 

•  The  church,  which  is  all  that  remains  «t 
(he  conventual  building,  is  dedicnted  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary,  and  St,  Helena,  tht 
mother  of  Constantinc  the  Great*  It  it  a 
stalely  structure,  and  contains  sotne  ciuiQiil 
sepulchral  bfasses^  and  other  moniunc&ts 
iutoresu 
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But  ficrrcd  mi  points  to  inetc  and  toiuid 
The  Jeep  scpDkbral  calm  arotinj. 

The  sluggard  wind  it  waking  now^ 
Round  ihtLl  tall  poplar's  lopiii{>st  bougb, 
A  ad  now,  in  [^ulscf.  faint  and  brief. 
Toys  with  *  the  Sfirc  and  yellow  leaf,* 
Till,  bolder  grown ,  it  gathen  power. 
And  wbirli  aaUnl  »  golden  thower. 
Trundling  iu  merry  obargc  al)ont 
Like  inummen  mt  some  lordly  rout, 
A  recilc»»p  rettlesa,  romping  cliin^ — > 
Itself  the  piper  to  the  van. 

Look  !   where,  upon  the  wejtem  sky. 
Lifting  its  lolemii  front  on  high. 
Frowns  the  dark  battlemcuted  tow'r, 
And  gloomy  forms  of  grandeur  low'^r — • 
There »  an  1  shape  my  course,  and  tread 
'  Above  the  venerable  dead/ 

ttat  vestiges  of  days  departed^ 
[Jp  from  the  LecmiDg  past  have  started  ' 
P  ViaioDS  of  worthies  famed  in  story ;« 
»  And  fadeless  thoughti  of  faded  glory  ! 
Ohjecta  in  which  my  youth  delighted. 
Like  autumii'gleaningH,  seared  and  blighted. 
Or  aun-fhoots  from  an  April  sky  ! 
^LovCj  hope,  fruition,  all  gone  by.— > 

— •  Vision*  of  worthies  !'— Aye*  kl  Fame 
Ifttcribe  in  water  Bunyan'st  name. 
And  merge  in  darknesii,  if  she  iviU» 

'JBxli  Ktinlinglron.  titfi  andmt  Vill  f 

^   !  grateful  **  Pilgrim'^  still  shall  go 
To  seek  his  native  '  Uelenstowe,' 
^Aod,  though  the  place  be  none  to  fair — 
I  of  *'  the  land  of  Beulidi'"  there.— 


Undying  thoughts  of  dying  things  T^- 
ha  bright,,  but  pawiag,  pomp  of  kings, 
Vs  rottenness,  and  crafty  ruth, 
F^6ecn  in  the  blaxo  of  sober  truth.— ^ 
I  — Tlie  hopeless  hope^  by  human  light, 
1  To  overroatcli  Essential  Right, 
I  And  bind  unbending  Justice  down 
I  L)  barter  for  a  fadeless  crown » — 
I  ^The  convent's  gloom — the  masses  maid— > 
I  And  requiems  chauntcd  for  the  dead. 
In  solemn  voicea,  loud  and  clear, 
Bf  old  8t,  Mary^s  brethren  there 


*  The  tower  is  detach.ed  from  the  chureh, 
••  shown  in  the  preceding  cut.  The 
*  gloomy  foftDfl^of  grandeur'^  comprise  a  rained 
^^nsion  adjoining,,  farmerly  tenanted  by  the 
**illgT^tm  family,  whose  arms  are  carved  on 
^H«  porcli,  still  remaining.  An  avenae  of 
*^»^es,  occupied  by  a  considerablt  colony  of 
*|^^^kSt  ftnd  shadowing  a  gentle  stream,  itiiods 
^*^side  it,  forming  a  very  striking  landscape. 

t  John  Bunyan,  aottior  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
**rofrcss/*  was  bom  at  Elstow,  of  mean  pa- 
*^iiUg«,  in  16t^.  His  native  house  has  un- 
"^^rgoiie  such  extensive  repairs  and  alteraticris, 
^liat  lis  original  ff-atures  axe  lost,  or  a  view  of 
gft.  would  have  probably  illustrated  this  article. 


The  itAalthy  ritet  of  diote  who  gave 

Ita  latest  abbess  to  the  grave. 

And  on  her  tomb  engraved  the  prayer 

They  ventured  not  to  proffer  there. — 

*  Scenes  of  my  youth  !*— 1  thought  of  yon. 

Your  dreams,  all  sunshine^— all  untrue — 

— Youi  sorrows,  fleet  indeed,  but  keen. 

Your  search  for  glory,  never  seen  ! 

— False,^ — for  I  knew  not  then,  nor  claimed 

**  The  hope  tbat  maketh  not  ashamed  j" 

— *  Keen<^for  I  gave  myself  no  care 

To  buckle  on  the  shield  *'  All-prayer  j" 

And  never  seen,  because  I  sought, 

Neitlier  when,  whcrc^  nor  how,  I  ought. 

There  is  in  the  sooth  aisle  of  the  church 
a  memorial  for  EliEabcth  Herwyj,  whom  Mr. 
Lysons  calls  the  last  abbess  of  Elstow,  and  he 
endeavours  to  account  for  the  circumstance  of 
the  dates  in  the  inscription  being  left  blank, 
by  supposing  that  sho  outlived  the  dissolu^ 
tion.  This^  however,  is  not  the  fact,  as  she 
had  three  or  more  successors.  The  '  prayer* 
referred  to,  is  that,  so  usual  on  sepulchral 
monuments,  previoui  to  tlie  reformation. 


StU0U0t  20, 

20th  August,  1734,  died  at  Ncwcaatle- 
house.  Clerk  en  well  (which  house  stood 
in  the  close,  within  memory)  the  duchess 
of  Montagu.  She  was  heiress  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Newcastle,  and  her  hand  was  soU^ 
cited  by  Ralph,  duke  of  Monlagu. 
To  an  honorahle  suitor  there  were  two 
impassable  obstacles  to  the  union;  the 
lady  was  insane — and  she  determinetj  lo 
marry  no  one  but  a  monarch.  For  ilie 
sake  of  her  pro  petty  the  duke  assumed  the 
character  of  Emperor  of  China,  made 
love  to  a  rnaniac,  and  she  married  (or 
rather  was  tnarried  to)  him*  Afterwards 
she  suffered  no  one  to  approach  her  but 
as  Empress,  and  was  always  served  upon 
the  knee.  She  survived  tlie  duke  twenty- 
six  y«ars.  He  was  the  builder  of  Mou- 
fagu-house,  now  the  British  Museum.  • 

20lh  August,  1703,  died  in  Moorfields, 
aged  sixty-eight,  Mr.  Frank  Vandermyn, 
an  eminent  portrait  painter.  He  was  so 
much  attached  to  a  pipe  and  porter,  that 
he  would  not  paint  the  portrait  of  even 
the  first  character  in  the  kingdoiu,  unless 
he  was  indulged  with  his  pipe  at  the  time, 
and  on  that  account  he  lost  the  painting 
of  many.  His  likenesses  were  good,  and 
his  fiincy  heads  of  Turks,  Jew-liabbies^ 
and  Circassians,  were  much  admired*  f 

•Noble, 
t  Gent'i  Magazine, 
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August  20*    Day  breaks 
SuQ  rises 
'  -  sel« 
Twiliglit  ends 
Roadside  fleabane  flowers 
Early  peaclies  and  ncctEU-ines  abundanl 
WiDdsor  pears  fully  ripe. 


2  30 
4  51 
7  9 
9  30 


Mugmt  2h 

2 1  at  Ati^st,  1 703 ,  d  i  ed  Tliom  as  Try  on  ^ 
i!ie  amiable  autliot  of  **Ttie  way  to 
health^  long  life,  and  happiness,  or  a  dis- 
course on  temperance/  a  work  which 
ililL  nelains  some  celebrity ,  and  of  several 
other  pieces  on  cioroeslic  economy  and 
rural  affairs.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  tiler 
and  plasterer  at  Bibiiry,  in  Gloucester- 
ihirc,  and  became  a  shepherd.  At  ihir- 
teeti  years  old  he  learned  to  read,  and  at 
fourteen  gave  one  of  several  sheep  he  had 
obtained  to  be  taught  the  art  of  whtirjg. 
Afterwards,  selling  bis  stock  for  £3»  he 
went  to  London,  and  apprenticed  himself 
to  a  hat  maker  at  Bridewell  Dock,  where 
be  spent  the  day  in  learning  his  Irade, 
and  most  of  the  night  in  reading.  He 
commenced  business,  and  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune.  He  rejected  the  use 
of  animal  food,  and  ihought  "temper- 
ance, cleanliness,  and  innocency,''  would 
purify  him  for  celestial  enjoyment.*. 
He  was  a  man  of  kmd  affections,  and 
when  be  died,  at  the  age  of  69,  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  anticipated  a  much  longer 
life  in  the  world,  through  bis  tenderness 
to  beaslSj  birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  rep^ 


I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloisteretl 
virtue,  unexercised  and  unhreathed,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary, 
but  slinks  out  of  tlie  nittf  where  that  im- 
mortal garland  is  to  hti  inn  for,  not  vvilh- 
oul  dust  and  liGSLi.—Mikon, 
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This  is  the  anniverjiary  of  Boswo 
Field,  in  which  battle  Richard  111,  i 
killed.  Modem  writers  differ  with  ol( 
authors  concerning  his  character.  \V 
poles  **  Historic  Doubts'*  first  rail 
suspicion  of  the  veracity  of  the  histor 
who  represent  Hichard  to  bave  ' 
monster  in  mind  as  well  as  body*  The 
story  of  the  murder  and  burial  of  the  infant 
princes  in  the  tower  is  much  discredited. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  ofRicbard 
Planiagenet  (a  natural  son  of  Richard  HI.) 
in  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Tbofnat 
Brett  to  Dr.  William  Warren,  PresdcaBl 
of  Trinity  Uall. 

[Copy.] 
DiiAR  Will, 
•  '  Now  for  the  story  of  Kiduuii 
Plantagenet.  Id  the  year  1720(lh»tt 
forgot  the  particular  day,  only  remcnbet 
it  was  about  Michaelmas)  I  waited  cm tb« 
late  lord  llcneage,  earl  of  VVinchclsea,  it 
Easiwell  house,  and  found  bitn  sittii]^ 
with  the  register  of  the  parish  of  E«t 
well  lying  open  before  him.  He  vn^ 
me  that  he  had  been  looking  there  to« 
who  of  his  own  family  were  mentiooedi 
it.  But,  say«  he,  I  have  a  curiosity  Icei 
to  show  you  :  and  then  showed  nie,  lo^ 
I  immediately  transcribed  ii  into  lui 
almanac  —  "Richard  Planiagenet  mi 
buryed  the  22d  daye  of  December^  tfiD& 
ut  supra.  Ex  Registro  de  Eastwetl,  sab 
anno  1550."  This  is  all  the  register  ni»- 
tions  of  him ;  so  that  we  cannot  siy 
wheilier  he  was  buried  m  the  church  at 
church-yard  ;  nor  is  there  now  any  od>eT 
memorial  of  him  except  the  tradition  m 
the  family,  and  some  tittle  marks  mbm 
his  house  stood.  The  story  my  lord  told 
me  was  this  t — 

When  Sir  Thomas  Moyle  built  tint 
house  (Eastwell -place)  he  obsenre^  h& 
chief  bricklayer,  whenerer  he  leA  of 
work,  retired  with  a  book.  Sir  Thoiotf 
had  curiosity  to  know  what  book  theoija 
read  ;  but  was  some  tifie  before  he  couM 
discover  it,  he  still  putting  the  book  op 
if  any  one  came  toward  him.  Ilowenr* 
at  last,  Sir  Tliomas  surprised  htm,  aiii 
snatched  the  book  from  him,  aod  lookm^ 
into  it  found  it  to  be  Latin,  tlereupoa 
he  examined  him,  and,  finding  he  prctti 
well  understood  that  language,  ht  i^ 
quired  how  he  carae  by  his  le-tnunK 
hereupon  the  man  told  him,  as  h«  Itt^ 
been  a  good  muster  to  himi  \m 
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venture  to  trust  him  with  m  aecret  he  had 
never  before  revealed  to  any  one.  He 
tiien  informed  him,  that  he  was  boarded 
witlv  a  Latin  school-master^  widiout  know- 
ing who  hia  parents  were,  nil  be  was 
fiUten  or  sixteen  years  old  :  only  a  gentle- 
man (who  took  occasion  to  acquaint  hirn 
he  was  no  relalion  lo  him)  came  once  a 
quarter,  and  paid  for  bi^  board,  and  took 
care  to  see  that  he  wanted  nothing.  And, 
one  day,  this  gentleman  took  him,  and 
carried  him  to  a  fine  great  house,  where 
he  passed  through  several  stately  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  he  left  bim^  bidding  him 
stay  there*  Then  a  man,  finely  drest,  with  a 
star  and  garter,  came  to  him,  asked  him 
•oine  questions,  talked  kindly  to  him,  and 
gave  him  some  money.  Then  the  forernen- 
tioned  gentleman  returned,  and  conducted 
hi  no  back  to  his  school. 

Some  time  after,  the  same  gentleman 
came  to  him  again,  widi  a  horse  and  pro- 
per accoutrement'^,  and  told  him  he  must 
lake  a  journey  with  bim  into  the  country, 
went  into  Leicestershire,  and  came 

Sos worth  field  ;  and  he  was  carried  to 

lard  III/s  tent*     The  king^  embraced 

im,  and  told  him  he  was  his  son.     "  But, 

ild/'  says  he^  **  lo-morrow  I  roust  fight 
*r  my  crown  ;  and,  assure  you i self,  if  I 
that,  1  will  lose  my  life  too;  W  I 
lope  to  preserve  both.  Do  you  siand  in 
such  a  place  (directing  bim  to  a  particular 
place),  where  you  may  see  the  battle,  out 
of  danger.  And  when  I  have  gained  the 
victory,  come  to  me ;  1  will  th*n  own 
you  to  be  mine,  and  take  care  of  you. 
But,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  lose  the  balde,  dien  shift  as  well  as 
you  can,  and  take  care  to  let  nobody  know 
that  I  am  your  father ;  for  no  mercy  will 
be  showed  to  any  one  so  nearly  related  to 
me."  Then  Ibe  king  gave  bim  a  purse 
of  gold  and  dismissed  him. 

He  folio weo  the  king's  directions.  And, 
when  he  saw  the  battle  was  lost,  and  the 
king  killed,  he  hasted  lo  LoudoUi  sold 
his  horse  and  fine  clothes,  and  the  better 
lo  conceal  himself  from  all  suspicion  of 
being  son  to  a  king,  and  that  lie  might 
have  means  to  live  by  his  honest  labor, 
he  put  himself  apprenlic*  to  a  bricklayer. 
But,  having  a  competent  skill  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  it ;  and 
having  an  inclination  also  to  reading,  and 
no  delight  in  the  conversation  of  those  he 
wai  obligeti  to  work  wilh,  he  generally 
Dt  all  the  time  he  had  to  spare  in  read- 
ig  by  himself. 

Sir  Thomas  said,  *•  You  are  now  old, 


and  almost  past  your  labor ;  I  will  give 
you  the  running  of  ray  kitchen  as  long 
as  you  live/*  lie  answered,  **  Sir,  yon 
have  a  numerous  family ;  1  have  been 
used  to  live  retired  ;  give  me  leave  to 
budd  a  house  of  one  room  for  myself,  in 
such  a  field,  and  there,  witli  your  good 
leave,  I  wdl  live  and  die."  Sir  Thomas 
granted  bis  request ;  he  built  his  housse, 
and  there  continued  to  his  death. 

I  suppose  (though  my  lord  did  not 
mention  it)  that  lie  went  to  eat  in  the 
family,  and  then  retired  to  his  hut.  My 
lord  said  thai  there  was  no  park  at  that 
time ;  but,  when  the  park  was  made,  that 
house  was  taken  into  it,  and  continued 
standing  till  his  (my  lord's)  father  pulled 
it  down.  "  Bui,*'  said  my  lord,  **  I  would 
as  soon  have  pulled  down  this  house  :'^ 
meaDing  EastwclUplace. 

I  have  been  computing  the  age  of  this 
Richard  Flantagenei  when  he  died,  and 
find  it  to  be  about  eighty-one.  For 
Uichard  III.  was  killed  August  23  [22], 
1485  (which  subtracted  from  1550,  there 
remains  sixty-five),  to  which  add  sixteen 
(for  the  age  of  Itichard  Plantagenet  at 
that  lime),  and  il  makes  eighty -one.  But, 
though  he  lived  to  that  age,  he  could 
scarcely  enjoy  his  retirement  in  his  little 
house  above  two  or  Ihree  years,  or  a  little 
more.  For  I  find  by  Fhilpot  that  sir 
Thomas  Moyle  did  not  purchase  the 
estate  of  Eastwell  till  about  the  year 
1543  or  4.  We  may  iherefore  reason- 
ably suppose  that,  upon  his  building  a 
new  house  on  his  purchase,  he  could  not 
come  to  live  in  it  till  1540,  but  that  his 
workmen  were  continued  to  build  the 
walls  about  his  gardens,  and  other  conve* 
niences  off  from  the  house.  And,  till  he 
came  lo  live  in  the  house,  be  could  not 
well  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
how  Richard  Plantagenet  retired  with  his 
book.  So  that  it  was  probably  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  I54t),  when 
Richard  and  sir  Thomas  had  the  foremen- 
tioned  dialogue  together.  Consequently, 
Itichard  could  not  build  his  house,  and 
have  It  dry  enough  for  him  to  bve  in,  till 
the  year  1 547.  So  that  he  must  be  seventy- 
seven  or  seventy-eight  years  of  age  before 
he  had  his  writ  of  ease. 

1  am, 
dear  brother  Will, 
your  humble  servant, 
Tuo,  Bacn, 
Spring  Grove,  ikpt*  1,  1733. 
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Dr,  Samuel  Pegge,  in  reinarkiog  upon  ihe 
precediug  letter,  and  upon  objections  that 
were  urged  to  tlie  auihenlicity  of  its  ac- 
count, says/*  Dr.  Tiiomas  Brett,  of  Spring- 
grove,  near  Eastwell,  was  the  person  that 
penned  the  bIotv,  or  tliai  first  put  down 
ibe  traditionary  account  in  writing,  witU 
a  view  of  obliging  his  countryman,  Dr. 
William  Warren,  who  was  then  fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  there  resi- 
dent Dr.  Brett,  and  Dr,  Warren,  both 
of  whom  1  well  know,  were  very  seriouj* 
men,  and  incapable  of  forming  a  design 
of  imposing  upon  any  body,  in  a  poini 
of  history  especially.  When  I  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eastwell,  which  I 
did  many  years,  the  liadiiion  very  cur- 
rently tan  as  the  doctor  has  delivered  it; 
but  if  R.  T.  wili  be  content  with  a  literal 
extract  from  the  old  register  of  Eaalwellj 
concerning  the  person  in  question,  I  am 
ready  to  oblige  him  in  thai,  by  assuring 
bim  that  I  copied  verbatim,  above  thirty 
years  ago,  the  following  entry  from 
Uience^  —  *  Uicbard  Plantagenet  was 
buryed  the  22  nd  daye  of  December, 
anno  ut  supra,*  i.  e.  1550,  [4  Edw.  VL] 
All  I  shall  further  say,  is,  and  this  I  think 
may  give  some  satisfaction,  that  Richard 
HI.  certainly  had  a  bastard  son  of  the 
name  of  Richard,  see  Mr.  Drake's  Eho- 
rtffwm,  p.  117,  where  you  will  find  that 
be  was  knighted,  when  a  youth,  by  his 
father,  at  York." 

Again — The  Rev,  P.  Parsons,  rec- 
tor of  Eastwell,  further  conBrms  the 
genuineness  of  the  extract  from  the  regis- 
ter, by  staling,  **  Tbe  words  of  the  register 
of  Eastwell  are  exactly  as  quoted  by  Dr, 
Brett,-^It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  the 
same  registftr,  whenever  any  of  nohlu 
family  was  buried,  this  mark  ^  is  pre^ 
fixed  to  the  name  ;  and  the  same  mark  is 
put  to  that  of  Ridiard  Planta genet/'* 

h,  m. 
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*  Omtieffian**  M aittdne. 
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There  is  a  curious  htdf-sbeet  octato 
tract,  printed  in  1710,  entitled  **  Tb« 
Wonders  of  England,  containing  Dogget 
and  Penkethman's  Dialogue  with  Old 
Nick,  on  the  suppression  of  Bartholomew 
Fa ir  in  SmithfieU  / '  Th e  till e  e nu  naen 
several  other  strange  and  wonderful  i 
ters,  as  being  contained  in  tbe  book,  1 
like  the  showman's  painted  clothit  ia  l 
fair,  pictures  monsters  not  visible 
There  is  not  a  line  in  the  tract  resp 
tbe  suppression  of  the  fair* 


[For  the  Veir  Book,] 

On  the  above  day  the  following  ( 
prevailed  some  time  ago  at  the  r\\h 
Dorrington,  in  the  county  of  Lii 
In  the  morning  a  number  of  mi 
clad  in  their  best  all  ire,  went  in  proces^ 
sion  to  a  small  chapel,  then  stanJing  m 
the  parish,  and  strewed  its  6oor  witk 
rushes,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  » 
piece  of  land,  called  the  '*  Play  Gaitlis/ 
where  they  were  joined  by  most  of  tkt 
inhabitants  of  tbe  place,  who  passed  tbi 
remainder  of  tbe  day  in  rural  spoitSy^-' 
such  as  foot- ball,  wrestling,  and  other 
athletic  exercises,  with  dancing,  8tc.  Thft 
pastimes,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
St.  Bartholomew's-day,  but  occur  at  other 
times  in  the  year;  as  the  "Garths'*  was 
left  by  an  inhabitant  for  the  young  men  ftod 
women  of  the  village  to  play  in.  Ruili« 
bearing  is  still  kept  up  in  some  parts  of 
Yorkshire  by  decorating  a  cart-load  of 
rushes  with  flowers,  ficc,  and  going  in 
procession  tlierewttli  round  the  whole  of 
the  place* 

SLEAF0RD£ltSX5^ 

FESTiv4Lft  OP  St.  Joitn  aitd  St.  Baktro- 
LovEw — Early  metuoo  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Morley^  near  Leedx,  YotksJiifc^ 
May  8^  183U 
Mb*  Hone, 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you  to 
communicate  something  relating  to  tbt 
anniversaries  of  St.  John's  and  SU  Bi»> 
tliolomeVs,  respectively,  which  has  been 
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l^ft  incomplete  or  nn touched  by  your 
former  publicutions.  Taking  ihem  in 
order  of  lime,  I  would  first  advert  to  fllid- 
summer-day,  or  the  NsUivit^  of"  Si*  Ja/tn 
the  Baptbt, 

So  much  of  what  rs  most  curious  re- 
specting this  festival  haii  Ije^n  related  in 
vol.  i*,  p.  846»  Ice,  of  your  Eveiy-Dau 
Bookt  that  little  remains  io  be  added. 
It  was  a  high  day  with  the  Catholics  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  on  it  their  ^ilds 
appeared  with  unusual  splendor.  The 
nature  of  these  institutions  is  well  illus- 
trated by  CI  ark  son  in  his  valuable  His- 
tory of  Richmond  (in  Yorkshire),  p.  225. 
They  were  composed,  he  says,  of  persona 
of  both  sexes,  who  were  not  bound  by 
their  statutes  to  celibacy.  They  formed 
chantries^  &c.,  used  to  make  solemn  pro- 
cessions through  the  town  on  St.  John  s 
day,  with  the  portable  shrine  of  St.  John 
and  (orchis  lighted^  bearing  the  host  in  a 
tabernacle,  with  banners  and  colors  flying; 
and  masses,  dirges,  &c.,  were  said  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  brethren  and  sisters 
liviog,  and  for  their  souls  after  their  de- 
parture lience.  They  had  also,  at  the 
same  time,  charitable  views,  as  giving 
iselief  to  poor  brethren  and  sisters,  and 
finding  beds  and  accommodations  for 
distressed  strangers,  and  occasionally 
lepers. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  an  account 
of  the  **  Watch  setting  ^'  on  this  night,  so 
frequently  mentioned  hy  old  John  Stowe* 
under  the  Tudor  reigns,  because  you  have 
tartly  adverted  to  the  subject  before. 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  custom 
originMed  not  in  superstition  {^s  might 
be  imagined),  but  from  necessity ;  for 
there  appears  to  have  been  one  or  more 
nights  m  early  times  (of  which  St.  Johns 
was  one),  when  people  assembled  to- 
gether to  commit  depredations,  or  do 
"wanton  misthief,"  and  we  have  still  an 
anniversary  of  this  kind  in  Yorkshire  on 
the  night  of  April  3Uth.  To  prevent  these 
injuries  and  depredations,  **  watch  and 
ward"  was  kept  in  London,  on  St.  John  s 
eve,  with  great  power  and  splendor  tdl  the 
year  1539,  when  it  was  discontinued  from 
ihe  jealousy  of  the  reigning  despot, 
though  the  practice  was  afterwards  re- 
vived. 

But  my  chief  reason  for  noticing  St. 
John's  eve  is  on  account  of  the  fires,  for- 
merly, and  still,  said  Co  be  lighted  up  on 
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that  night ;  and  which,  doubtless,  may  be 
deduced  from  the  same  origin  as  our 
Christmas  ^res,  and  the  burning  of  the 
**yuleclog.*'  To  me,  at  least,  Ihe  following 
passage  in  Mr.  Fosbroke's  valuable  En- 
cyclopsitdia  is  quite  satisfactory  :-"- 

"  The  heathens,"  says  lie,  "  were  much 
delighted  with  the  festivals  of  their  godi, 
and  unwilling  to  part  with  those  delights; 
and  therefore  Gregory  (Thaumaiurgus), 
who  died  in  265,  and  was  bishop  of  Neocae- 
sarea,  to  facilitate  their  conversion,  in- 
stituted annual  festivals.  Hence  the  fes- 
tivities of  Christmas  were  substituted  for 
the  Bacchanalia  and  Saturnalia — the  May 
games  for  the  Floralia — and  the  keeping 
of  festivals  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  divers  apostles,  in  the  room 
of  the  solemnities  at  the  entrance  of  the 
sun  into  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  according 
to  the  old  Julian  Calendar." 

It  is  radier  remarkable  that  these  Jircs 
and  illuminations  before  referred  to  should 
have  been  made  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  if  they  had 
no  reference  to  the  character  of  him  an 
given  by  Jesus  Christ  **  He  was  a  burn- 
ing and  a  shining  light  (says  the  Saviour), 
and  ye  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rcjake 
in  his  light,*'*  Unquestionably  there  is 
a  singular  coincidence  here,  if  the  customs 
and  ceremonies  observed  upon  it  had  no 
relation  to  the  festival. 

I  DOW  turn  to  St,  Barthohmiw's  Doy, 
for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  custom  an- 
nually observed  thereon,  in  the  "  olden 
limes,^'  though  little  noticed  in  antiquarian 
works,  and  n o t  at  al  1 1  n  y o ors . f  I  mean  the 
meeting  of  scholars,  from  difle rent  schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  disputation,  and  to  try 
their  proficiency  in  learning.  Stowe  msikes 
mention  of  this  practice  in  his  "  Survey," 
and  also  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  in  his  life. 
In  the  note  also  prefixed  to  the  life  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  it  is  said,  that  "  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  scholars  used 
to  repair  to  the  church  yard  of  the  priory, 
in  Smithfield,  for  trial  of  proficiency  in 
learning  and  disputation." 

This  custom  was  not  quite  extinct  in 
Yorkshire,  even  in  that  early  part  of  the 
last  century ;  but  what  surprises  ine  the 
most  is  the  place  where  these  dispuiiUions 
or  examinations  were  carried  on.  Upon 
authority  which  1  cannot  doubt,  that  place 
was  Lee  Fair,where,early  in  September, an 

•  Joha'i  Gotpel,  v.  34t 
•  [Mr.  Scatchcrd  baa  overlooked  the  notice 
iu  the  EttJjf'Datf  Jii»k,  t.  119.] 
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annual  wake  and  mart  is  held  f>r  cattle 
ar.d  roods  cf  rarious  kinds.  The  place 
is  an  iiisirn-.ncar.t  vular*:  alout  :wo  xn;ies 
her.ce,  but  near  Woc-ik:rk,  where,  an- 
ci^Dtlr.  nas  a  cell  of  llaci  canons  under 
Ncstt'l  Pr'cr>-.  To  tin*  f-:jr  the  scbolan 
of  Leed«,  Wakefield,  and  perha^-s  otr.er 
place«,  were  brought  according  to  tra- 
dition; and  ci:nous  ir.deed  roust  hire 
been  their  dis:  uta;:on&,  »:.en  Aristotle's 
Meuphysics,  Tuilie's  Ilhetorc,  the  Syn- 
tax of  the  Gfixm^ir  Scrn>jis,  and  Lore 
o.  the  Priest*.  i»fcre  the  cliief  if  not  ibe 
sole  studies  of  youtS.  apart  from  rcanal 
or  rural  exercises.  As  ir.uch  real  know, 
ledge,  met). inks,  niizKt  be  gathered  from 
the  clack  of  a  number  of  iiiiidoos,  Las- 
cars, or  Guinea  fowls. 

Connf-cted  with  this  subject  is  the  state 
of  learning  and  course  of  education  in 
the  middle  and  later  a:;es.  Having  for  some 
time  made  minutes  whenever  I  have 
lighted  upon  Ter\-  curious  particulars  re- 
lating thereto,  and  beine  desirous  to  see 
them  embodied,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
think,  with  me,  that  they  will  be  accep- 
table to  your  best  informed  readers.  It 
shall  now  be  my  endeavour  to  arrange 
them  in  something  like  chronological 
order,  I  will  begin  with  a  specimen  of  the 
fK>etry  of  the  15th  century  Tsaid  to  be 
from  an  unpublished  version  of  Hardy ng*s 
Chronicle  J,  as  it  displays  the  course  of 
education  then  pursued  in  a  most  amus- 
ing manner:— 

"  And  at  Lcrds Somhene  nott  at  fonre  year  age 
To  «col<:  al  learn  the  doctrine  of  Lettrure  ; 
And,  after  six,  to  have  them  in  language. 
And  ^it  at  meat  semely  in  all  nurure  ; 
At  ton  and  twelvi?  to  revel  is  their  cure. 
To  dancr  and  sing  and  speak  of  gentleness  ; 
At  fourteen  year  they  shall  to  field,  I  sure. 
At  hunt  the  deer  and  catch  an  hardinesi. 

"  For  Deer  to  hunt,  and  slay,  and  see  them 

bleed. 
An  hardiment  givcth  to  his  courage,  * 
And  also  in  his  «it  he  taketh  heed. 
Imagining  to  take  them  at  avantage  ; 
At  sixteen  year  to  wcrray  and  to  wage. 
To  juit  and  ride,  and  castles  to  assail. 
To  skimiish  als,  and  make  siker  Scurage, 
A  nd  set  his  WeUeh,  for  peril  noctumale. 
"  And,  every  day,  his  Armour  to  assay 
In  feat  of  arms  with  some  of  his  many, 

•  This,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was  Mr. 

Wyndham's  argument  for  the  perpetuation,  if 

not  encouragement,  of  brutal   sports.     How 

*m  from  the  views  and  feelings  of  thai 

amn.  Lord  Erskine ! 


His  micfii  to  prore,  mad  what  iluu  be  do  nay, 

If  that  he  were  in  soch  a  jcopaidj 

Of  Warre  by  falle.  that  by  neccMtic 

He  mizh:  a!  rves  with  wespons  Uon  dcfcW ; 

Th:is  ffaculc  he  learn  in  h^  priorily 

His  we^KHu  all  in  axmca  to  di^pead." 

The  inventory  of  Sir  John  FastolFs  efleeii 
in  vol.  -20.  cf  the  Archatologiay  pi  837: 
the  Paston  Letters,  vol.  1,  p.  173,  ind 
vol.  4,  p.  79,  disclose  rery  curious  pv- 
ticu'.ars  in  perfect  accordance  with  tiw 
fcrejoinj  description  : — 

"  Uce  thin;:  'says  a  commeDtator)  vey 
remarkable,  though  this  inTeotorr  (L  f. 
Fastolfs)  was  before  the  inrentioa  of 
rnrting.  i?  the  absence  of  Booib.  Smb 
NiSS.  mijht  at  least   have  been  eipeeirf 


in  a  mansion  like  FastolPs,  in 
to  two  micsals,  a  psalter,  and  a  ■nfr- 
oloey.  His  learned  secretary*,  WiSatf 
^Vorcester.  does  not  seem  to  have  dinMl 
his  patron's  taste  to  the  acquiremdtdl 
a  library' ;  though,  in  his  own  persoo.  k 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  with  all  thetidv 
of  a  modem  bibliomaniac.*'  Id 
ance  with  the  last  extract  is  this 
in  Camden's  remains,  p.  273  : — 

"  A  nobleman  of  this  time  (i.  e.  Heoiy 
theVIIIth's  reig:n),  in  contempt  of  levn- 
ing,  said,  that  it  was  for  Noble  mefl's 
sonnes  enough  to  winde  their  Home  aid 
carry  their  Hawke  faire,  and  to  leave  study 
and  learnint;  to  the  children  of  meane 
men." 

Dr.  \Vhitaker,  in  his  history  of  >\Tiall€y, 
tells  us  that  he  could  not  discover  more 
than  three  books  to  have  been  purchased 
by  the  canons  of  Bolton,  in  40  years. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  effects  of  T. 
Keeble,  Esq.,  taken  in  1501,  there  is  only 
one  book.  "  A  Bitkc  in  French  trroU  om 
parchment — £l.*'  See  Nichols's  Leicester- 
shire, vol.  3,  p.  272. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  books  in 
the  possession  of  scholars,  even  so  late  as 
1616,  take  the  following,  presented  by  one 
of  the  Fellows  of  StV  John's  Coltegp, 
Oxford,  of  the  name  of  Smith — Hieroin's 
works  in  three  vols. ;  his  Hebrew  Con- 
cordance ;  Alphonsus  de  Castro  ;  Cyprian 
and  Augustine's  works,  being  five  vols. 
See  Gulch's  Oxford,  p.  551. 

In  a  MS.  account  of  the  expenses  of 
Mr.  Henry  and  Wm.  Cavendish  (sons  of 
Sir  Wm.  Cavcndisli,  of  Chatsworlh,  knt.) 
at  Eton  school,  21  si  Oct.,  1560,  are  the 
following : — 

Item.     For  a  Rynges  grammar. 

Item.     Marcos  Tullius  office. 
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4     Pot  ct«art«ridfe  in  pent  tnd  Y&ktt 
ud  hjfrche,—^ id. 

^  Paid  for  I'uHiuf  Atticvin,  itid, 
11  the  life  of  Sir  Thos.  More,  it 
B  that  his  daughters,  on  their  jour- 
rierciscd  themselves  in  the  making 
lamatjons,  or  composUion  of  ?er5es» 
ogic  exercises ;  for  which  he  praises 
jqtjcnce  of  hi^  beloved  **  wenches/' 
rrect  the  reading  of  a  passage  in 
til  Author  as  St.  Cyprian,  he  deemed 
of  of  great  learning  and  talent,  p. 
His  daughter,  Mary*  he  recorn- 
I  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her 
^  studying  physic,  and  the  holy  tcrip- 

rill  now,  Mr.  Honk,  present  your 
1  with  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Sir 
Rs  More,  from  which  they  may  judge 
ludi  of  science,  or  in  other  words 
I,  sterling,  preciou?*  knowledge,  was 
,  io  the  mind  of  one  of  the  greatest, 
p  and  best  men  of  the  1  Olh  century. 
IK  of  the  letters  of  Sir  Thos,  More 
diitdren,  he  writes  respecting  their 
pllns — "  for  I  think  Mr.  Nicolas  is 
fou»  and  that  you  have  learned  of 
wuch  aftronomt/,  so  that  1  hear  yoti 
jfoceeiled  *t>  fur  in  the  science  that 
^ow  know,  not  only  the  pole  9tar  tir 
pd  such  like  of  the  common  con* 
hins ;  but  also  (u^^A  urgutth  an 
fit  mnd  cunning  astrontrnfr)  in  the 
planets  themselves^  you  are  able  to 
!fi  the  sun  from  the  moon."  See  p*  146 » 
len  Queen  Eluabcth  honored  Sand- 
I  with  her  presence  in  1573,  •*  She 
id  into  the  Stole  houu,  when  re  she 
pry  merryi  ^d  did  eaie  of  dyverse 
■p  without  any  ottayt^  and  caused 
|i  to  be  reserved  for  her  and  carried 

tlodginge.  A  garnet  the  Scole  house, 
the  new  turfed  wall,  and  uppon  a 
Id  matie  uppon  the  wall  of  the  Scole- 
^  yarde  where  dyverse  children, 
ifhe  and  Dutche,  to  the  nunaber  of 
Ur  TU  score,  all  §pynnin^  of  fine  bag 
1^  a  thing  well  likcti  both  of  her  Ma- 
I  and  of  ilie  Nubilitie  and  ladies/' 
A  II  Ue|>ertory,vol.iv.  p.  65. 

ti  .     r,  now   living,  has   often 

from  in  IS  house  the  nuns  of  Sl 
|*s  CKing*toa  in  Wilts)  coming  forth 
llie  Nymph  Hay,  with  rocks  and 
to  ipiu.*     SomeUmes  to  the  num- 


»  do  jnniee^  howrver,  to  onr  Catholic 
,1  mut  Slid  LhAt  fven  tliis  was  brU(!r 
;  than  in  idleneu  ind  prid«. 


Ijer  of  seventy,  all  of  whom  were  not 
nuns,  but  young  girls  sent  there  for 
education/'  MS.  of  Aubrey,  Ibid  p>  44^ 
voL  iv, 

1  next  offer  to  your  readers  a  copy  of 
a  letter  to  the  tutor  of  Prince  Henry,  son 
of  James  the  tst,  showing  how  an  En- 
glish tutor  Qt  Paris  educated  his  pupils  in 
1610:  extracted  from  Mr.  Ellis  s  letters, 
second  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  2^6. 

**  Uur  dayes  are  thus  divided — In  the 
forenoon  Mr,  Puckering  spends  two  hours 
on  horseback.  Two  other  hours  he  spends 
in  French — one  in  reading — the  other  m 
rendering  to  his  teacher  some  part  of  a 
Latin  author  by  word  of  mouth — a  fifth 
hour  he  is  employed  in  learning  io  handUh  it 
weapon,  which  etttertams  him  till  twelve 
of  ihe  clock,  when  the  bell  warns  him  to 
dinner,  where  the  company  continues  to- 
gether till  two  o*clock,  either  passing  the 
time  in  discourse  or  in  some  recreation 
pertoining  to  armei.  Then  they  nre 
warned  by  the  bell  to  daujicingf  which 
holds  him  till  three,  when  he  retires  to  hii 
chamber,  and  there  employs  with  me 
two  other  hours  in  reading  over  some 
I^in  author;  which  done,  he  translates 
some  little  part  of  it  into  French,  leaving^ 
his  faults  to  be  corrected  the  morrow  fol* 
lowing  by  his  teacher*  After  supper  we 
take  a  hnef  survey  of  alL" 

"Such  was  Ihe  slate  of  learning,"  says 
Aubrey,  '*  from  the  time  of  Erasmus  down 
to  1 GGO,  learning  uat  downwright  pedantry. 
The  conversation  and  h%bits  of  those 
limes  were  as  starch't  as  their  bands  and 
and  square  beards,  and  gravity  was  taken 
for  wisdom.  The  doctors  were  old  hoyi. 
Quibblet  passed  for  wit  even  in  termom* 
The  gtntrtf  and  ciUsens  had  tittle  learning 
of  any  kind,  and  their  way  of  breeding 
up  their  children  was  suitable  to  the  rest. 
Tiiey  were  as  ievere  to  their  children  as 
schoolmasters.  The  child  loathed  the  sight 
of  his  parents.  Gentlemen  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  of  age  were  to  stand  like 
mutej  and  fools  bareheaded  before  their 
parents,  and  their  daughters  (grown 
women)  were  to  stand  at  the  cupboard 
side  during  the  whole  time  of  tlieir  proud 
mother's  visit,  unless  (as  the  fa^hiun  was) 
loaf  e  was  desired  that  a  cushion  should 
be  given  them  to  hneti  on.  The  boys  (I 
mean  the  young  fellows)  had  ihcir  fore- 
heads turned  up  and  slifftrned  witli  spittle, 
Thty  were  Io  stand  mannerly  for*o:)in,  mte 
hand  nt  thtv  baftd  ittring^  the  other  ttehimt 
(he  breech.  The  gentlewomen  had  pro- 
digious fiuisj  with  \b«^l^«.4&>x^\stvk^%^^ 
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oflen  slashed  and  corrected.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  rode  the  circuit  with  such  a  fan,  and 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  used  such  a  one. 
Al  tlitfordj  the  rod  was  often  used  by  the 
lutor*  and  deans ;  and  Dr.  Potter,  of 
Trinity  Hall,  !  knovv  riglit  wed  whipped 
hh  pupil  witli  a  sword  l>y  his  side,  when 
he  came  to  take  leave  of  liim  to  go  to  the 
Inns  of  Court*^  See  Antiquarian  Reper- 
tory, voL  jii.  p,  47. 

It  is  fnanlfest  to  rae,  Mr.  Hone  (what- 
ever it  may  be  to  other  people)i  that  the 
stem,  arbitrary,  and  unieeling  conduct  of 
parents  to  children,  which  continued  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  took  its 
tone  from  the  despotic  and  cruel  nature 
of  our  governments,  down  to  the  times  of 
the  commonMeallh  of  England.  I  have 
alluded  to  ihh  ijlsewhere,  and  Hentiner*^ 
account  of  the  court  of  Eliiabeih  abun- 
dantly confirms  me ;  but  my  thoughts 
are  chiefly  turned  to  the  kind  of  know* 
ledge  which  was  acquired  al  f^ram mar- 
schools  in  the  **  good  old  times !"  I^et  ua 
look  a  little  into  this  matter* — 

So  late  as  1595,  it  appear!*  that  persons 
were  taught  to  reckon  with  counlen.  One 
may  infer  from  a  sketch  of  a  granimar- 
schoo!  founded  in  Sandwich,  in  1500^  by 
sir  Robert  Manwood»  that  **  cyphering*' 
was  not  deemed  a  necessary  acquisition 
to  the  young  inhabitants,  though  this  was 
"a  cinque  port.  Latin,  and  paning  words^ 
were  then  the  chief  exercises.  Mr.  Ays- 
cough,  indeed,  writing  in  1707,  says,— 
**  Whatever  may  be  the  present  usage  (i.e. 
in  grammar-schools),  it  is  within  recollec- 
tion Xh^XjJlfttf  years  ago,  there  were  sent, 
from  capitai  school s,*  to  the  universities, 
youths  uf  good  abilities,  and  not  by  any 
means  wanting  in  gramfmtr  und  cloAiktd 
ieamingf  yet  so  little  versed  in  common 
figures,  as  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  ma9ter  of  u  day  school  in  the  town, 
for  inilniclion  in  the  Jour  fnndamtntai 
rules  of  tirithmctic.-* 

What,  then,  did  these  disputants  in 
churchyards,  or  at  fairs,  with  whom  we 
commenced,  understand?  Why,  syntax, 
and  what  they  called  metauhysics,  or 
logic,  or  some  other  kind  of  humdrum 
stuff;  Vir\d,  ajUr  the  R^/or*wadafi,  besides 
'*  qui,  qu-,£,  quod,"  ihey  knew  something 
about  yd^  and  rot — about  Greek  particles, 
-and  Greek  metres,  and  such  onedifying, 
arti5cial  learning ;  but  could  they  do 
more  than  count  with  counters,  or  their 


i.  e.  The  chief,  or  head  jmblic  schooU. 


fingers?  Could  they  measure  a  plot  of 
ground  !  gauge  a  cistern  ?  find  the  solid 
contents  of  a  haystack?  or  the  height  of 
a  steeple  ?  Did  ihey  know  any  ihinf 
about  the  history,  or  constitution,  or  la^ 
or  customs,  or  antiquities  of  their  count 
What  was  their  astronomical,  mathei 
icai,  chemical,  geographical,  orotherui 
knowledge,  down  to  ilie  times  of  Bac< 
not  of  Newton  ?  W^hy,  it  was  Dothinf 
next  to  nothing* — Yet  these  panatSf 
a  bit  of  dead  linguistry,  which  a  " 
ploughboy  or  milkmaid  would  hai 
ed  at,  tnougbt  themselves,  ai 
thought  by  others,  mighty  fine  sctiolm; 
and,  as  is  frequently  iJie  csLse  eved  mt9k 
very  competent  to  imtruct  others. 

Greek,   as   I  before  have   stated, 
almost  unknown  in  this   country 
the  Reformation.*     When  Erastnus 
tured   in  one  of  the  universities 
have  somewhere  read  that  he  could 
obtain  an  auditory;   as  to  Hebrtw^ 
w ere  catholic  priests,  even,  who  considt  _ 
it  a  new  language,  then  forming,  and  ikUt 
whoever  learticd  it  ti^came  a  Jew, 

I  shall  here,  for  the  present,  close  tte 
very  amusing  subject  with  a  display  / 
the  bhrary  of  that  great  disputant,  thiri^ 
gian,  and  quack,t  the  **  Defender  oft* 
Faitli,"  bii  Highness,  Henry  VIII. 

One  greatc  bookc,  colk^^i  an  Ilcrb&l. 

Two  gre&te  Bibkt  m  Intten* 

One  booVc  oT  Ari»lMlc. 

A  MaM«  booke  rovered  with  bUck  velffL 

vt,  Dilicr  Email  iKioki. 

For  the  present  I  remain, 
Yours  respectfully, 

NOBBISSOK   ScATCltEtP. 


I  had  rather  confess  my  ignorance  lliao 
falsely  profess  knowledge. — ^h  is  no  shame 
not  to  know  all  tilings,  but  it  is  a  ju$^ 
shame  to  over- reach  in  any  thing.— i?/' 
HalL 


k  m. 

Augiitt  24.     Day  breaks      , 

.     2  43 

Sun  rises     .     , 

.     4  59 

—  sets       .     . 

,      7     1 

Twilight  ends  , 

.     9  IT 

Large  dragon  fly  common. 

•  Sc«  Kllis**  IiClti»ra,  ftccand  verier,  vol  »w 
p.  GO.  LcHlt  111.  M'CreeV  lif«  cd  Kain, 
v©l.  i.  p.  343. 

t  It  ii  B1aIkif(^4t,  from  wKmt  hift  cnmeoitt  vd 
lute  3re«rs»  that  thi.4  mctistcr  wits  »  very  §niti 
molt-cnijfjir,  hi  flinlet  quack. 
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THE  ROYAL  CLARENCE  VASE. 


Hiif  CBgrafing  held  at  arms  length  for 
ft  ttoment,  and  no  more,  may  caiivey  a 
slight  notion  of  (lie  sypeib  glass  V^st  de- 

VbL,  I.— 32. 


signed  and  executed  by  ^Jr.  Jo! in  Gunlf, 
at    Birminghanu    and    extiibUed    at   tin? 
Queen 'iji  Bazaar,  Oxfi>rd-street,   London. 
2  K 


^ 
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An  immenie  bason  of  copper,  and  ifs 
iron  shaft,  or  foot,  clothed  with  iwo 
thousand  four  hundred  pieces  of  glass, 
con  9 1  met  a  vnse  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
twelve  feet  wide  across  the  brim,  weigliint^ 
upwards  of  eight  tons,  and  capable  of 
holding  eight  pipea  of  wine,  E^ich  piece 
of  ^lasft  u  richly  cut  with  mathenialicat 
precision,  and  is  beautifully  colored  ;  the 
colors  are  gold,  ruby,  and  emerald,  and 
they  are  enamelled  upon  one  side  of  the 
glass.  These  coloreJl  sides  being;  ce* 
menled  upon  the  metal  body,  and  rendered 
perfectly  air-tight  in  that  j unction,  the 
exterior  is  a  gem-bke  surface  of  incon- 
ceivable splendor. 

On  entering  the  room  in  which  it  is 
exhibiterl,  [  whs  not  so  much  struck  by  the 
first  si^hi  of  die  vase,  as  1  expected  to  be 
from  the  account  I  had  receive*!  respect- 
ing it.  The  loom  being  small,  a  few  step^ 
from  the  entnince  door  had  brought  me 
too  neur  lo  the  object,  and  the  eye  sought 
relief  from  a  mass  of  brilliancy*  Or*  con- 
tinuing to  look  at  it,  the  sirong  li^ht  of  a 
tunny  summer  attemoon,  commixinij  with 
the  full  blaze  from  several  ga5-born<^rs, 
made  out  the  details  too  clearly.  Ascend- 
ing a  small  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  apart- 
ment, 1  saw  down  iiilo  the  concavity  of 
the  immense  vessel.  After  admiring,  for 
a  few  mmutes,  the  Thyrsis-like  ornaments 
of  the  interior,  and  then  proceeding  to 
descend  the  stairs,  my  eye  was  caught  by 
the  effect  of  shadow  which  dimmed  a 
portion  of  the  exterior,  and  rendered  more 
lustrous  gleams  shining  from  other  parts. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  this  wa^  a  good 
place  for  a  view  ;  and,  lingering  on  the 
ftftir-case,  the  beauty  of  the  vase,  ai?  a 
whole,  appeared  to  (tr;adually  enfold  ;  but, 
upou  reaching  the  fldor  of  the  room,  the 
.sudden  drawing  of  a  curtain  obscured 
the  day-light,  and  the  vase,  by  the  dlumi- 
nation  of  gas  glone,  glittered  like  dia- 
monds upon  melting  gold.  From  a 
remote  corner  I  observed  the  magic 
splendor  at  leisure,  and  watched  the 
,  varying  eflJects  of  different  degrees  of  the 
light^  as  it  viras  heightened,  or  lowered  by 
a  valve  regulating  to  the  burner^*  of  the 
surrounding  lamps*  Waiting  tdl  the 
visitors  had  retired,  who  were  belter 
pleased  with  its  full  lustre  ;  the  doors 
weie  closed,  and  I  was  then  nllowed  half 
an  hour's  coutemptation  ui  a  partial  aud 
subdued  tir;lit.  By  causing  some  of  the 
ga»-bu rue ni  tcvbe  extinguished,  and  the 
flame  in  theotheris  to  he  leduced  to  a  fin- 
ger's breadth,  one  side  of  the  room  was 


darkened  ;  parts  of  the  vase  were  in  deep 
shadow,  while  the  rest  seemed  a  glowing 
golden  fire,  silently  consuming  pneciou* 
gems;  and  the  transparent  edges  of  the 
encircling  rim  above  became  a  spatklrng 
nimbus  of  starlight.  I  cov^eted  to  be 
shut  up  with  the  slillne^,  and  banquet 
my  eyei»  through  the  nijzht  upon  the  gor<^ 
geous  vision.  By  elevating  and  adjusu 
ing  my  hands  to  exclude  the  illuniinatiftg 
burners  from  my  sight,  the  colossal  gem 
appeared  through  the  gloom  mysteriously 
self-lighted,  and  I  gazed  and  mused  till  1 
might  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  depi^ 
Pitory  of  the  talismans  of  Ebli*,  ^EDhidi 
disclosed  forbidden  secrets  and  exhausi- 
less  treasures,  to  the  impious  caliph  who 
preferred  knowledge  to  wisdom^  and  w' 
discovered  too  late  that  the  condittoo 
man  if— to  be  humble  and  ignorant. 

This  gorgeous  wonder  produced 
by  native  art*  at  the  opening  a  new 
auspicious  mra  in  our  history,  should  be 
destined  to  the  palace  of  a  King  who 
holds  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  his  o«»» 
and  rules  by  the  law  of  kindness.  Ut 
them  respectfully  tender  it  to  His  lHj- 
jeaty,  as  the  splendid  first  fruit  of  Bhli^ 
ingenuity,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
cent  reign,  in  testimony  ^of  theii 
nimous  sense  of  bis  natural  purpose^ 
of  their  sincere  afiection  to  his  per 
To  asubscnptjon  properly  originated  tol 
conducted,  the  poorest  man  that  could 
spare  a  mile  would  doubtless  contribute, 
and  the**  Royal  Clarence  Vase"  may  b* 
an  accept  11  ble  present  from  the  nation  la 
William  the  Fourth, 

WfLLiAitf  Hoirs, 

July,  1831. 
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To  Mr.  Jou»  Gi:n»y, 

On  his  rnpltntknt  Gtoxi  Vase^ 

[frVooa  Cowper.] 

O  !  worthy  of  applaii»0  !   by  all  admiivd^ 
Jicrmuftir  a  noy^rlty,  the  work  gdf  ooe 
Whirte  ikiU  add<i  lustre  to  bis  country  V  1_ 
Thy  most  ma^nihccDt  and  mighty  firtik* 
The  wonder  of  the  anB. — No  fof««t  Ctll^ 
Whpn  thou  wouldst  build  i  ao  qitan;  teal  it> 

luarbli;, 
T  ^<tirii-h  thy  walls  j  but  thou  didtt  fotm  tky 

Vase 
Fpim  molten  masses  of  the  glassy  «ay«. 
Sih*nily  ai  a  drtatn  the  fabric  roM, 
No  tonnd  of  hammrr  or  of  taw  warn  lltcrt ; 
l^laji  upon  |2ila»ii  ibc  well  adjiutcd  pAftt 
Weit*  nicely  joio'd,  with  such  ortoem  wctm'^A 
Experience  taught  would  firmly  m«^«  t)i«a 
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Colore  of  Vftricnia  Luei,  with  |^old  enibouM, 
Illumiiic  aU  around  i  a  tlauUiig  light 
}jlioott  thro*  the  clear  iranaparency^  chat  scemi 
AnotLcT  *iiii  ni^w  risen,  or  meteor  fallen 
From  heaven  lo  eftrtli^  of  lambent  flume 

serene. 
So  stands  the  splendid  prodigy — A  teeae 
0£  individual  and  of  Britifh  glory — 
And  the  rich  meed  has  GukU  v  nobly  earn'd. 
JJLME&  LuckcocK. 

Sd^b^ton,  Jtdsf  \,  1831. 


Account  by  Mr.  Ueiwagle. 

The  present  era  is  tJistioguished  by  ihe 
grand  and  rapid  progress  made  in  ihc 
sciences  nnd  in  arts*  which  multiply  to 
infinitmn  ibings  to  fiU  us  with  astonish- 
ment. But  up  to  the  preseni  day  no  part 
of  the  world  has  produced  a  geniys  of 
sufficient  power  of  mind  to  conceive  even 
the  po^sibtiity  of  fabricating  in  cut  glass 
an  ODject  of  such  wonderful  magniticcncet 
aod  q(  a  size  so  itnmensety  colossal^  as 
the  Vise  of  which  we  are  about  to  paint, 
in  description^  a  feeble  portrait. 

The  human  mind^  in  all  its  ejctensive 
range  of  thought,  iis  not  able  to  conceive 
a  splendid  Glass  Vase,  cut  in  the  most 
elaborate  and  novel  way,  and  embellished 
Willi  enamel  all  over  its  surface^  as  thiit 
presents  itself  lo  the  beholder. 

At  ihe  lirst  sight  one  ia  confotindecl 
wiih astonishment,  and  knows  not  whether 
what  we  see  is  real,  or  whether  we  have 
not  b^en  transported  ^  on  a  sudden,  lo 
another  globe,  lo  be  surrounded  by  mira- 
culous things.  The  spectacle  is  one  of 
ihe  most  surprising  that  can  be  eithibited. 

To  Eofjlaod  is  due  the  honor  of  its 
production ;  and  it  coroerf  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  its  numerous  celebrated  arti&ti, 
M».  GuKBV*  Tlie  precious  mt^tal^  gold, 
glitters  in  all  its  glory,  intermixed,  or 
rather  united,  with  extraordinary  beauty 
of  cutting,  and  rich  and  splendid  enamel 
painting — in  colors  the  most  vivid  and  im- 
posing. The  genius  that  is  observed  in 
the  design  of  the  ornaments,  and  in  the 
Dorel  beauty  of  the  coup  d'ceil,  is  remark- 
able in  all  its  details,  and  leaves  the  spec- 
Ulor  bewildered. 

One  is  at  a  loss  whether  mostto  admire 
the  shape — the  gorgeous  brilliance — the 
sparkle  of  the  gems— the  beauty  of  the 
cutting— the  enamelling — tlie  general  con- 
ception^— or  the  immense  bulk  of  thij« 
magnificent  and  astounding  work  of 
art-  We  have  ^een  China  vasea  of  a  form 
and  size  very  large,  but  never  of  a  decid- 
edly tine  conlour* 


Up  to  the  present  day  all  cut  glass 
vases  have  been  limited  to  a  scale  of  about 
two  feet,  the  pedestal  included  ;  but  hf  ro 
is  a  cut  glass  vase,  not  only  the  mo^l 
embelli:ihed  and  the  most  beautiful  in 
shape  possible  to  be  conceived,  but  of  a 
magnitude  beyond  all  previous  calcula- 
tion or  conception.  One  is  tempted  to 
believe  ihat  some  supernatural  inspiration 
bad  developed  to  Uie  mind  of  the  disiin- 
guished  artist  the  plan,  aud  the  means  lo 
cousiruct  what  no  beinjij  of  this  globe, 
since  the  creation,  had  ever  seen*  Such 
is  the  truth.  We  know  of  no  description 
ill  history  that  indicate*  any  similar  effort ; 
and  this  precious  colossal  vase  must  be 
seen  to  have  any  just  idea  of  it. 


I 


Original  {Jortri^ 

W.  C n. 


[OriginahJ 

We  have  nll'd  mitny  a  goblet  hi^h. 
We  have  drained  right  many  dry  ; 
We  hivp  troll  ed  the  mercy  gtea 
In  maeful  company; 
Wc  hnvp  langhfd  the  night  away. 
And  stood  tliie  uioming'*  bay  ; 
We  have  joy'd  in  the  same  »aa, 
By  the  tame  moon  woo'd  and  won  ; 
Wo  have  together  conn'd  Lho  page 
Of  the  poet  and  the  sago ; 
Made  record  of  our  eiglU, 
And  our  vows  to  ladinA*  (^yca « 
Scorn'd  the  world,  and  the  vain, 
And  tho  proud  of  iu  train  j 
And  reviral'd  e»rh  m  the  alht^r. 
Aft  an  infant  to  itj  mother, 
All  the  cares  and  the  joy ■ 
That  bcfol  111  mi^n  and  boys. 
But  these  shall  oever  be  ag^ia,-— 
For  thou  art  not  now  of  mlf  I,— 
But  the  heart  that  lov'd  tnet'^  here 
Will  ever  hold  thee  in  its  sphere* 
Joy  yet  may  he  with  me. 
And  1  wttl  think  it  U  wilh  thi^t*. 
When  [  tread  our  liaunia  of  old, 
I  will  forget  that  thou  art  coid  ; 
I  will  place  thee  by  my  *i*le. 
As  tltaugh  death  hid  bat  bed  , 
And  curt  my  lip  again 
At  life  and  at  men  : 
And  oar  words  shall  he  fay. 
As  they  were  in  thy  life's  May  j 
And  my  heart  shall  be  bared* 
A*  to  nunc  but  ihee  it  dar*»d  : 
And  who  will  lell  me  theo, 
lliat  ihoit  art  not  of  men  f 

5.  H.  9, 
2  K  i 
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Aupustj  !735.  At  the  assizes  in  Corn- 
wall Henry  Rogers  was  tried,  condemn- 
€<ip  and  executed,  for  murder.  He  was 
a  pewterer  at  a  village  catted  Skewis, 
ana  was  so  iguonLnt  of  the  reason,  as  well 
as  of  the  power,  of  the  law,  that,  when 
a  decree  in  chancery  went  against  him, 
he  resisted  all  remonstrances,  and  fortified 
his  house,  making  loop-holes  f^or  muskets, 
through  which  he  shot  two  men  of  the 
posse  comitatus,  who  attended  the  under 
sheriff,  A  little  while  after,  he  shot  one 
Kitchens,  as  he  was  passing  the  hi^h 
road,  on  his  private  business.  He  also 
fired  through  the  window,  nmd  killed  one 
Toby ;  and  would  rot  suffer  his  body  to 
be  taken  away  to  be  huried^  for  some 
days.  At  length  ihe  neighbouring  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  assisted  the  constables, 
and  procured  an  aid  of  some  soldiers, 
ODe  of  whom  he  killed,  and  afferwards 
made  his  escape  ;  but  at  Salisbury,  on 
his  way  towards  London,  he  was  appre- 
hended and  brought  down  to  Cornwall. 
Five  bills  of  indictment  were  found  a^inst 
him,  by  the  grand  jury,  for  the  five  mur- 
ders. To  save  the  court  time,  he  was  tried 
on  three  of  them  only,  and  found  guilty 
in  each  case,  before  lord  chief  justice 
Hardwick.  As  he  lay  in  gaoK  after  his 
condemnation,  the  under  sheriff  com i net 
in  he  attempted  to  seiie  his  sword,  wiih 
a  resolution  to  kill  him,  swearing  he 
ihoold  die  easy  if  be  could  succeed  in 
thai   dasign.      lie  was  attended    at   the 

Elace  of  suffering  by  several  clergymen, 
ut  they  could  make  no  impression  on 
his  brutal  stupidity,  and  he  died  without 
expressing  any  remorse.  His  portrait, 
from  which  this  account  is  taken,  repre- 
sents him  in  prison,  leaning  wlih  his  left 
arm  on  a  bt^nch,  and  hand^cuffed.  His 
appearance  perfectly  agrees  with  the  de- 
scription, and  depicts  him  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  doltish  ignorance,  and  hardened 
insensibility  to  his  situation.  The  print 
h  well  executed  and  very  rare. 


m. 


j£FF£R¥    UUI)50K, 

Mm.  Home, 

Amonpt  the  books  of  Mr.  Nassau, 
brother  to  lord  Rochford  (iold  by  Evans 
of  Pall  Mall,  in  February  1824)  was  a 
copy  of  **  The  New  Y cere's  Gift,  "  men- 
tioned at  p.  16,  which,  according  to  a 
niaiiuKript    note    on    the   fly-leaf,   was 


'*  bound  with  a  piece  of  Charles  T-st*i 
waistcoat,  and  tied  with  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  Garter,"  A  plate  of  arms,  inside, 
showed  that  the  diminutive  rarity  had  once 
been  the  property  of  **  Joannis  Towneley 
de  Towneley.'^  A  scarce  portrait  of 
Jetfery  was  inserted,  under  which  wett 
inscribed  these  lines  :— 

**  Gmo  qo.  with  woadcr  wid  diKemc  in  mt 
The  tbitract  of  the  world's  epitome.  * 


Fire  E^^,f^'£s. 

Mr.  John  Lofting,  a  merchant  of 
don,  was  the  mventor  and  patentee ofl 
fire-engine,  as  we  are  informed  by  i 
rare  engraving  of  him.     In  one  corner ] 
it  is  a  view  of  the   Monutnent,  aiiti  i 
another  the  Royal  Exchange,  &c^ 
engines  are  represented  as  at  work,w]| 
letter-press  explanations. 


i 


Languages. 


The  iuic!ient  Rebrew  dad  with  tnyiterics. 
The  kanivd  GrcekPp  rich  in  6l  «pilhet«*j^ 
Bluil  in  the  lovely  marriage  of  pure  wyrd*. 
The  ChnWcc  wijc,  the  Ambimn  phywcalb 
The  Roman  eloquent,  iLc  Tuscun  gravity 
The  brAving  Spa^QiAb,  and  the  smooth- tOQf'^ 
FreQcli* 

Anifumg  Brewer,  IS17. 


Augmi  25. 


Day  breaks      , 

Sun  rises     .     , 
—  sets       .     . 
Twilight  ends 

h.  m. 

.     5     0 
-     7     0 
*     9  U 

augunt  26, 

m 

26  August,   1776,   died,  aged   T3,  il 
Paris,  the  celebmted   historical  tourist  of 
that  city,  Germain  Francois  Poullain  dt 
St.   Foix.     His   only  amusements   went  ^ 
the   society  of  a  few   literary  friends, 
beautiful  garden,  an  aviary  peopled  will 
different  kmds  of  birds,  seven  or  eig 
cats  to  which  he  was  strongly  attach 
and  some  other  animals*     In  all 
he  slept  upon  a  sofa^  with  no  coverin 
but  a  dre$sing-gown.     fie  was  destroQ 
of  being  a  member  of  the  French  Ac 
my,  but  it  was  customary  to  make  visiti 
and  to  this  he  could  not  conform. 


toot 
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died  in  the  arms  of  M,  Very,  a  priest 
with  whom  he  was  intimate. 


Augitsi  26. 


Day  breaks      . 

Sun  m«»    .    * 

-—  sets      .     . 

Twilight  ends  . 

h.  m. 
.     2  49 
.     5     2 
.     6  58 
.     9  U 

augUfrt  27. 

"  Very  like  a  whale/' 
Olaus  Magnus,  archbishop  of  Upsal, 
cites  a  rettain  tioble  Engl ishmiin  as  saying 
— **  Id  the  month  of  August,  1.^32,  our 
seas  cast  upon  thu  shores  of  Tinmouth  a 
d«ad  beast  of  a  vast  magnitude,  now 
greatly  waited^  yet  there  remains  still  as 
much  of  it  as  100  great  wjiggoiis  can 
draw.  It  was  about  ninety  feet  long  as 
il  lay  in  tiife  sands,  about  twenty- five  feet 
in  thickness;  some  eonjecinre  that  bis 
back  was  nine  feet  or  more  under  the  sand, 
— I  can:e  thither  the  27th  of  August.  He 
had  thirty  nbg  of  a  side,  most  of  them 
twenty- one  foot  long  a- piece ;  three  bellies 
like  vast  caves,  and  thirty  throats,  whereof 
five  were  very  great;  and  two  fins,  each 
of  fifteen  foot  long;  ten  oxen  could 
scarcely  draw  one  of  them  away.  He  liad 
no  teeth ;  there  grew  (o  his  palate  above 
lOOO  plates  of  horn;  hairy  on  one  side;  the 
length  of  ilie  head,  from  the  crown  to  the 
chHps,  was  twenty-one  feet :  his  eyes  and 
nostrils  were  like  to  an  ox's,  and  fiir  too 
^raall  for  so  great  a  head,  which  bad  two 
great  holes,  whereby  it  was  supposed  this 
monster  cast  up  water.  A  man  rending 
away  his  share  of  tlie  prize,  and  falling 
into  the  inside  of  the  animalj  was  nearly 
irowned.'^ 

llie  archbishop  has  a  marvellous  chap- 
pr  **  Of  the  many  kinds  of  whales.''  He 
ays,  *'  some  are  hairy,  and  of  four  acres 
n  brajness  ;  ttje  acre  is  240  feet  long,  and 
120  broad /^  Another  kind  "  hath  eyes 
large  that  fifteen  men  may^sit  in  the 
Dom  of  each  of  them,  and  sometimes 
twenty,  or  more ;  his  horns  are  six  or 
even  feet  long,  and  he  hath  250  upon 
pach  eye,  as  hard  as  horn^  that  he  can 
lUr  stift  or  gentle,  either  before  or  behind," 
lie  has  another  chanter,  **  Of  anchors 
jastened  upon  whales  backs,'*  in  which 
he  tells,  **  The  whale  hath  upon  his  skin 
t  superficies  like  the  gravel  that  is  by  the 
ade ;  so  that,  oft-times^  when  he  rais- 


eth  his  back  above  the  water,  sailon 
taketh  it  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  island, 
and  land  upon  rt^  and  they  strike  piles 
into  it,  and  fasten  them  to  their  ships  : 
they  kindle  fires  to  boiJ  their  meat,  until, 
at  length,  the  whale,  feeling  the  fire,  dives 
down  suddenly  into  the  depth,  and  draws 
both  man  and  ships  after  him,  unless  the 
anchor  breaks." 

Olaus  tells  of  fish  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, of  horrible  forms,  having  very  black 
st^uare  heads,  of  ten  or  twelve  cubits^ 
with  huge  eyes,  eight  or  ten  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference; the  apple  of  the  eye  being 
of  one  cubit,  and  red  and  fiery  colored, 
which,  in  the  dark  nights,  and  in  the  deep 
waters,  appears  to  fishermen  like  a  burn- 
ing lamp ;  and  on  the  head  there  being 
hair  like  long  goose- feathers  hanging 
down  in  manner  of  a  beard  :  the  rest  of 
tlie  body,  small  in  proportion,  not  being 
more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  cubits  long. 
"  One  of  these  sea-monslers,''  says  Olaus, 
**  will  easily  drown  many  great  ships  with 
their  mariners.  Tlie  long  and  famous 
epistle  of  Ericus  Falchendorf,  metropoli- 
tan Eirch bishop  of  Norway  to  Leo  X,, 
about  the  year  1520,  confirms  this  strange 
novelty  :  and  to  this  epistle  was  fastened 
the  head  of  another  monster  seasoned 
with  salt." 

In  another  chapter,  **  Of  the  whirlpool, 
and  his  cruelty  against  the  mariners," 
Olaus  treats  of  this  "  whirlpool"  as  a 
stupendous  fish.  He  says,  "  the  whirl- 
pool, or  prister,  is  of  the  kind  of  whales, 
200  cubits  long,  and  very  crueL  This 
beast  hath  a  large  and  round  mouth  like  a 
lamprey,  whereby  he  sucks  in  his  meat  or 
water,  and  will  cast  such  floods  above  his 
head,  that  he  will  often  sink  the  strongest 
ships.  He  will  sometimes  raise  him- 
self above  the  sail -yards,  and  cruelly 
overthrow  the  ship  like  any  small  vessel, 
striking  it  with  his  back  or  tail,  which  is 
forked,  wherewith  he  forcibly  binds  any 
part  of  the  ship  when  he  twists  it  about." 
Olaus  affirms  that  a  trumpet  of  war  is  the 
fit  remedy  against  him,  by  reason  of 
the  sharp  noise  which  he  cannot  endure, 
or  the  sound  of  cannon  with  which  he  is 
more  frightened,  than  by  a  cannon*ball, 
**  because  this  ball  loseih  its  force  by  the 
water,  or  wounds  but  a  little  his  most  vast 
body,  being  hindered  by  a  mighty  ram* 
part  of  fat.'* 

These  relations  of  the  worthy  prelate 
are  for  the  reader  to  determine  upon,  ac- 
cording to  liking;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  archbishop  concludes  his 
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account  of  tlie  last  described  *•  beasl/'  as 
lie  calls  him,  by  saying,  **  Also  1  musi 
;idd  that,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  both 
uU  and  new  moiisteni  are  seen/*  whkh 
usually  inhabit  ^*  the  jnHcrulable  ilepth  of 
tht  waters  ;*'  and  that  in  these  great  deepa 
**  ihere  are  many  kinds  of  fishes  that  sel- 
dom or  never  are  seen  by  man/* 


AmotJg  the  wonderful  rnbabiiatrts  of 
the  ocean,  observed  upon  its  surface,  are 
sr>akes  or  serpents.  Oiaus  M^^gnna  says, 
**  There  is  ori  the  coasts  of  Norway  a 
worm  of  a  blue  and  gtay  color,  above 
foTiy  cubiu  lojijr,  yet  hardly  so  thick  as 
the  arm  of  a  cViild.  He  goes  forward  in 
the  sea  like  a  line,  that  he  can  hitrdly  be 
perceived  how  he  goes,  Ifc  hurts  no  man, 
unless  be  be  crushed  in  a  man's  hand  ;  for, 
by  tlie  touch  of  his  most  lender  skin,  the 
lingers  of  one  that  touches  him  will  swelL 
When  he  is  vexed  and  tormented  by 
crabs,  be  twines  himself  about,  hoping  to 
get  away  but  caivnot ;  for  the  crab  with 
bis  claws,  as  with  toothed  pincers,  lakes 
so  fast  hold  at  him,  thai  he  is  held  as  fast 
as  a  ship  is  by  an  anchor^  I  oft  saw  this 
worm,'*  says  Olaus,  **  but  touched  it  noi, 
being  forewarned  by  dve  marinen/' 

Again,  he  says,  "  They  who  employ 
themselves  in  fishing  or  merchandize  on 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  do  all  agree  in  this 
strange  story,  that  there  is  a  serpent  there 
-which  kx  of  a  vast  magnitude,  natnely  200 
feet  long,  and  tw-enty  feet  thick,  which  is 
wont  lo  Jive  in  rocks  and  caves  towards  the 
sea-coast,  and  will  go  in  a  clear  night  In 
summer,  and  devour  calves,  lambs,  and 
bo^s ;  or  else  he  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed. 
Ue  is  black,  baUi  hair  hanging  from  his 
neck  a  cubit  long,  sharp  scales^  and 
flaming  eyes*  This  snake  disquiets  the 
sailors  :  he  puts  up  his  head  on  high  like 
a  pillar,  and  catch etii  away  men,  and  he 
flevours  them.  There  is  also  another  ser- 
pent, of  an  incredible  roagtiiiiide,  that  lifts 
himself  high  a!>ove  the  waters,  and  rolts 
himself  round   like  a  sphere/' 

If  these  things  be  credible,  so  may  the 
accounts  of  the  American  sea-serpent. 

Aaguit  27.  Day  breaks  .  .  2  52 
Sun  rises  .  .  *  5  4 
—  sets  ,  .  .  6  56 
Twilight  ends  ,.98 


gtugu0t  28. 

28  August^  1788,  died  at  F^aris,  a^ed 
fi/xty-eighif  Eliaibelh  Chudlcigh,  duche»s 


of   Kingston,  a    woman    celebrated 
beauty  and  profligacy.  She  was  a  native  1 
Devonshire.     Her  father,  a  colonel  m  1 
English  «rmy,  died  whdst  she  was 
young.     Her  motiier,  supported  solely  \ 
a  slendtT  pension   from  government, 
quented  die  heartless  society  of  fsuhiona 
life,  and  through  Mr.  Puheoey,  afte 
earl  of  Bath,  procured  her  daughter  to  I 
appointed  lady  of  honor  to  the  prioc 
of    Wales.       Miss   Chudleigh    attract 
many  admirers.     The  duke  of  Hamill 
obtained  the  preference,  and  it  was  fii 
that,  upon  his  return  from   a  contine 
lour,  the  marriage  should  be  celebr 
Mrs.  Hanmer,  aunt  to  Miss  Chudl< 
intercepted  the  letters   addres^sed  to  I 
niece  by  the  duke,  and  succeeded  m  | 
suading  her   to  privately    marry 
Hervey,  afterwards  earl   of  Bristor* 
the  day  after  the  nuptials,  Miss  Cb» 
resolved  never  to  see  her  husband i 
and  they  separated.    The  duke,  upoiu 
tuminc  10  England,  oSered  his   hxtAi 
M  iss  Chudleighj  of  whose  marriage  tie  1 
ignorant,  and  to  bis  astonishment  was 
fuse<L    To  escape  his  reproach«»s,  ind 
resentment  of  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  who  ' 
likewise  a  stranger  to  the  secret  en 
raents  of  her  daughter,  she  embailce 
the  continent  in  a  sty  1  e  of  shameless  dissi-' 
pat  ion;  and,  as  MissChudleigh,so  wrought 
upon  Frederick  the  Great  tiiai  he  dispeasi  " 
with  all  etiquette,  in  consequence  of  her  f 
quest,  tliat  **  she  might  study  at  her  case  i 
prince  who  gave  lessons  to  all  Europe,  sod 
who  might  boast  of  having  an  admirer  in 
every  individual  of  the  Britij^h   natifm." 
During  her  residence  at  Berlin   she  itBS 
treated  with  the  highest  distiDction.     Shr 
afterwards  went  to  Dresden,  where  ifae , 
obtained  the   friendship  of  the  electn 
who   loaded  her   with    presents.     Un 
returning  »o    England   she    resumed 
attendance  upon  the  princes'^  of  Wa!_,, 
and  continued  lo  be  Ine  attraction  of  tbe 
court.    Her  marriage  with  Captain  He 
perpetually  annoyed  her,  and  to  destroy  i 
trace  of  it  she  went  with  a  party  to  the  I 
ish,  where  the  marriage   was  celebn 
and,  having  asked  for  the  register^ 
lore  out  the  register  of  her  marriages  wtiiH 
the  clergyman  was  in  conversation  wid 
the  rest  of  the  party.     Shortly  aflerwif d%| 
captain   Hervey  becoming  earl  of  Brista' 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  a  rum« 
prevailing  that  he  was  in  a  declining  stali] 
of  health,  Miss  Chudleigh,  now  counten 
of  Bristol,  hoping  lo  be  soon  a  wealthy 
dowager,  obtained  the  restoration  of  thi 
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register    in    ibe    vestry-book*      To   her 
severe  disappointment  thu  earl  recovered, 
while  ll^e  duke  of  Kingston ^  still  iir^io- 
rant  of  Iter  mam  age,  solicited  her  hand. 
Stie  made  unavailing  efforts  lo  prevail  on 
the  e;trl  uf  Bristol  to  agree  to  a  divorce, 
till   at  leng^tb  he  becume  enamoured  of 
another  lady,  and  a  divorce   by  mutual 
consent  was  pfonouncetl  al  Doctors'  Com- 
inoDs.     She  had  now  reached  the  summit 
of  her  wishes,  and  was  publicly  married 
on  the  8th  of  March,   1769,  lo  Evelyn 
Pierrepoot,  duke  of  Kingston,  widi  whom 
she  lived    till  his  deaUi,  in   1773.    The 
liuke  bequeathed  to  her  his  entire  pro- 
perty,  upon   condirion   that   she   should 
never    marry   again;     and   the   duchess 
plunged   into  a  course  of  licentiousness 
^nvhich  cxpcied  her  lo  public  censure,  and 
I  in  consequence  of  which  she  went  to  Italy. 
[  A  magniticent  yacht,  built  and  ornamented 
^mi  an   immense  expense,  conveyed   her  to 
Bome,  where  she  was   received   by  tlie 
.pope  and  cardinal*^  with  great  pomp,  and 
L  treated  as  a  princess.     During  her  resi- 
Be  at  RoTne,  she  was  on  the  eve  of 
owing  her  hand  and  fortune  upon  an 
Jventurer,  who  represented  himself  to  be 
le    prmce   of  Albania,   when    he   W33 
pprenended  as  a  swindler;,and  committed 
Fsuicide  in  prison.     Soon  afterwards  she 
[teamed  that    tlie  heirs  of  the  duke   of, 
? 'Kingston  sought  to  establish  agaknist  her 
I  ihe  charge  of  bigamy,  in  order  to  invali- 
date her  marriage  with  tiie  duke,  and  set 
I  aside  his  wilL     She  instantly  repaired  to 
rlier  banker,  who,  having  beeu  gained  over 
by  the  other  party,  concealed   himself,  to 
avoid  giving  her  the  sum   requisitt;  for  a 
journey  lo  London.     She  placed  herself 
at  bii  door,  and,   pistol   in   hand,   com- 
pelled  him  to   comply  with  her  demand. 
Upon  her  arrival  in   England  she  found 
that  her  Brst  marriage  had  been  declared 
valid,  upon  the  ground  of  incompetency 
in  the  court  which  had  pronounced  it  void. 
Public  opinloQ  was  against  her ;  and,  under 
the  character  of  lady  Kitty  Crocodile,  she 
was    ridiculed    by   Foote,  in  A  Trip   to 
Culait^  which  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
[  to  be  prohibited.     The  validity  of  her  first 
I  marriage  being  established,   preparations 
I  'were  made  to  try  her  for  bigamy,  and  West- 
I  minster   Hall   was   lilted   up  with   great 
atate.    The   trial  was  attended  by  most 
^©f  the  membera  of  the  royal  family,  the 
^foreign    ambassadors,    members  of   par- 
filament,   and     other   distinguished     per- 
Lionages.     Tlie  duchess,  in  deep  mourning, 
look  her  seat  unmoved,  attended  by  two 


fcmmei  de  chamhrc^  a  physician,  an  apothe- 
cary, her  secretary,  and  six  counsel.  She 
addressed  the  peers  with  energy,  but  was 
d  ec  lared  g  uiitt/.  B  u  t,  al  though  her  m  arriage 
with  the  duke  was  declared  had,  his  wdl 
\\^$  decided  to  be  good  :  she  lost  the  title 
but  retained  the  property.  Upon  this 
issue  of  the  affair,  the  adversaries  of  lady 
Bristol  took  rae«iAures  lo  prevent  her 
quitting  the  kingdom  ;  but,  whilst  the  writ 
ne  ertac  rtgno  was  preparing,  she  em- 
barked for  Calais  and  proceeded  to  Kome, 
After  remaining  there  for  some  lime  she 
returned  to  Calais,  and  hired  a  spacious 
mansion  which  she  splendidly  furnished  ; 
but»  the  monotony  of  the  town  not  suiting 
her  volatile  and  turbulent  disposition,  sfie 
made  a  voyage  to  St.  PetersbiTrgh,  m  a 
magni6cent  yacht,  and  was  received  with 
the  highest  distinction  by  the  Empresn 
Catherine*  to  whom  she  presented  the 
valuable  collection  of  pictures  formed  by 
the  Kingston  family.  She  afterwatds 
went  to  Poland »  where  prince  Radzivil 
gave  sumptuous  entertainments  in  honor 
of  her  visit,  pariicularly  a  bear*huril  by 
torch-light.  Upon  reuiroing  to  France 
she  purchased  the  beautiful  chateau  tie 
Sainie  Ai*size»  two  leagues  from  Fontaine* 
bleau,  and  the  mansion  in  the  rue  Coc]- 
Htiron,  at  Paris,  where  she  died,  after 
executing  a  will,  made  by  two  attorneys 
who  came  from  England  on  purpose. 
She  bequeathed  a  set  of  jewels  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  a  large  diamond  lo 
the  pope,  and  a  costly  pearl  necklace  and 
ear-rings  lo  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
because  they  had  belonged  to  a  lady  who 
bore  that  title  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
Her  property  in  France  was  estimated  at 
£'200,000  sterling,  l>esides  which  she  had 
valuable  possessions  tn  England  and 
llussia.  * 

The  character  of  this  female  is  easily 
explained.  She  had  a  foolish  fcishion- 
able  mother,  who, taught  her  lo  covet  the 
vanity  of  distinction.  She  acquired  it  by 
nefarious  arts,  became  rich  and  ostenta- 
tious, lived  flagitiously/ died  dishonored, 
and  is  only  remembered  for  her  vices. 


Atigmt  28.     Day  breaks      . 

Sun  rises     .     . 

—  sets      .     . 

Twilight  ends  . 

Blackberries  ripen. 

.     2  55 
.     5     6 

.     9    5 

■'Farisui.  22K 
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OLD  CHAPEL  AT  PADDLESWORTIL 


[For  the  Y^tf  B^>ok.] 

This  building,  now  used  as  an  ouiliouae, 
13  situiite  within  ashort  walk  of  Snodlandi 
Keni,  The  exlerior  oflfers  little  worthy 
of  observstlion,   btit   internally   it  bear* 


considerable  evidence  of  antiquity,  **Oo 
enierinjf  it,"  say*  the  author  of  Summtr 
Wtiiuierings,  "  a  kr^e  while  owl,  tcafed 
by  our  presence,  slid  out  by  an  old  Idoj*- 
bole  in  one  of  Its  vvalb,aijd  swam  fij    "*^ 
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away  tlirouKih  the  garish  light,  to  seek  some 
ether  congetiiiil  resort  *  There  yet  re- 
mains the  railred  archway  very  fair  and 
large,  of  wrought  stone,  which  se  pa  rated 
the  chancel  from  the  bodj^  of  the  Church/ 
apparently  of  more  recent  workmanship 
than  the  resl  of  the  building.  One  of  «he 
gabte  ends  having  suffered  conakferable 
injury,  the  roof  in  many  places  stand*  off 
from  11,  and  the  light  thus  admitted  strikes 
3o  vividly  on  the  eye  as  to  produce  a 
painful  etfecl.  When  Uastetl  saw  n,  there 
was  a  breach  made  In  die  north  side,  wide 
f  nough  for  cattle  to  go  in  for  shelter,  ;\nd 
to  receive  ploygh%  barrows,  and  other 
implements  of  husbandry ;  U  is  now 
repaired," — 

A  liittc  boy  went  inui  a  bam* 
And  Imy  down  on  s^tme  hay  : 

An  owL  came  oul  and  Bcw  abotit, 
And  die  liute  boy  rmn  away. 

So  runs  one  of  those  **  Songs  for  the  Nur- 
sery*' endeared  to  us  by  association  with 
out  brightest  and  most  pleasurable  day». 
It  is  cut  ted  from  a  collection  published  in 
1825,  by  VViliiam  Darton»  Holbom-hilh 
vrho  ts  entitled  to  onr  best  thanks  for  car* 
rying  us  back  to  those  scene*  of  infancy 
and  boyhood  which  the  mist  of  years 
cannot  shroud,  hut  on  the  contrary  serves 
only  to  invest  with  an  air  of  sanctity  and 
beauty.  These  verses  are  different  in  thei  r 
character,  and  display  a  variety  of  talents 
Some  are  instructive,  some  amusing,  some 
traditionary,  but  all,  with  oue  or  i wo  eat* 
dDtions,  are  just  what  they  should  he. 
The  mens  consiiti  rtdi  is  admirably  illus- 
trated in  the  little  narrative  of 
Jack  Homer. 

Little  Jack  Homtr 

Sat  In  a  comer 

Eating  a  chmtntas  pie* 

He  put  in  hit  tlmmb 

And  pul)«d  out  a  plum^ 

And  taid,  *  What  a  j^ood  boy  am  I  V 

From  this  history  it  will  be  at  once  evi- 
dent that  the  complacency  of  Little  Jack 
ariseSf  not  from  his  simple  and  undivided 
inieren  m  the  pie,  but  from  a  consciuuA- 
ness  (hat  he    had  acted    uprightly,^tlie 

fiastry  being  very  possibly  the  reward  of 
lis  honoiabie  behaviour. 

For  sublimity  of  conception  I  know  of 
nothing  that  excels  the  foltowing  ;— 
To  be  sung  on  a  high  wind. 
Arthur  o'B(»tfrt!r  hat  hroken  his  bant!. 
He  comest  roaring  u|i  the  laod — 
King  of  SrotR.  with  all  hh  power. 
Cannot  turn  .\thm  of  I  be  boMrcr. 


Mil  ton  *8  winds  **  rushing  abroad  from  the 
four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  falling  on 
the  vext  wilderness,"  shrinks  intoin^igniti- 
cance,  when  compared  with  this  mighty 
conqueror  **  breaking  his  band/*  roaring 
and  raving  up  the  land,  and  daring  even 
a  **  King  of  Scots*'  lo  take  the  field  against 
irim.  Then  there  is  the  sweet  blending  of 
high  and  manly  dignity  with  all  iUq  gen> 
ileness  of  love  stip posed,  in  the  name 
bestowed  on  this  valoroui  personaije — the 
creainess  and  majesty  couched  under  the 
apjpellation  "Arthur/'  combined  with  the 
sort  and  soothing  considerations  insepar- 
ably connected  with  hi^i  tule  "of  die 
bower  V* 

Take  as  a  contrast  to  this  busy  bustling; 
hero,  a  piece  of  "still  life"  transplantetl 
from  p.  11  : — 

Hicliory,  dicjtoryr  dock, 
The  mouAB  rsin  up  «hc  clock. 
The  clock  struck  one. 
And  the  nioat«  caaic  down. 
Hickory  J,  dickory,  dock  ! 
Think,  gentle  reader,  of  the  **  grim   and 
breathless   hour  of  noon,"   and  transport 
yourself  to  a  collage  in  the  countryi  with 
its  door  standing  ajar,  and  the   wiiidow 
thrown  open   to  the  widest.     The  clock 
stands  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  **  very 
witching   hour   of  day,"    but   the    good 
housewife,  not  having  read  Milton,  knows 
nothing  of  the  "  fear  lest  dinner   cool," 
and  hzs  dropped   into  her  neighbour's   to 
liear  the  news.     A  poor  mouse  steals  out 
into  the  quiet  sunsnine  and  clambers  up 
the  varnished  case  of  this  appendaije,  for 
what   purpose  this   deponent   saith   not, 
when  lo  1 

The  clock  itrikcs  one, 

And  the  rotiuae  cornea  down. 

Hickory,  dickoiy,  dock  I 

Some  of  die  descriptive  touches  of  ihc»e 

"  Songs'*  are  excellent — 

One  iDLity  moisty  morning, 
When  cloudy  waa  the  weather — 

puts  to  silence  all  the  "  lowery  dimness" 
of  Mr,  Itobert  Montgomery,  The  witch's 
exploit  too  is  quite  in  character: — 

Whither,  oh  wliithcr,  oh  whither  no  high  ? 

To  sweep  the  cobwebs  off  the  fky  * 

Crabhe  never  did  any  thing  finer  than 
the  Poor*house  Paralytic,  and  the  \'illage 
Idiot— 

The  girl  in   the  lane,  ihat   coiild   not  %pthk 
plain r 

Went  jtobble«  tjtthblr,  gohblc — 
The  Tu;iii  tyn  thi'  htll,  ihat  could  not  stand  still, 

VVriit  hoblih',  hobhlr,  hobble. 
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Alas  for   Miss  Muffett!    she  has  mar- 
veil  ously  diverted  us : — 

LktLo  Mii«  MnlTctt 

She  aai  fia  a  tuffett, 
Ealing  of  curdi  and  whey  -, 

There  came  a  liltle  spider^ 

And  fot  down  bifflide  lier, 
And  frighteaed  ]Vlii«  MuQett  a^ray. 
Ficlure  to  yourself  the  tlark  and  side-long 
gait  of  the  smart  little  spider,  scrambling 
towards  the  young  lady,  and  taking  In 
most  ofdedy  sort  his  seat  beside  her  f 
Then  for  ihe  distress  and  consiernation  of 
liltle  Miss  MuflTett;  how  she  screams  out, 
leaps  iip>  and  shakes  her  frock  as  if  all 
the  scorpions  in  I'eypt  were  clini^ing 
round  ii,  and  then  wheels  round  like  a 
dying  peg- top,  till,  having  stacfgered  a  few 
paces  onwards,  she  settles  down  upon  a 
daisied  bank  to  take  breath ;  and,  ten  to 
one,  dreams  of  spidei^  all  the  next  night ! 
St.  Pierre  was  right  when  he  said  that 
persons  usually  choose  for  their  com- 
panions through  hfe  ihnse  who  differ  from 
them  in  certain  essentials,  and  this  con-* 
stitutes  the  grand  mystery  of  conjugal 
felicity.  Take  a  lesson  from  Jack  Spmt*s 
wife,  and  choose  one  whose  habits  will  as 
happily  dove-tail  with  yours  : — 

Jack  SpraC 

Couy  eat  no  fat^ 
And  hia  wife  could  «tit  no  lean, 

And  to,  between  ihtsm  bmb, 
They  licked  the  platter  dean. 


august  29. 

St.  John  Baptist  B£n£*i>Ei>. 

Tliere  are  particulars  concerning  the 
former  celebrations  of  this  day  in  the 
Every- Day  Boo^,  it.  1140,  where  are  also 
some  legendary  accounts  of  the  Baptist's 
decolEaiion  by  order  of  Herod. 
Salome. 

Once  <wi  •  charger  there  wa«  laid, 
•  And  bnnight  before  a  royal  maid, 
A«  price  of  auitud^  and  grace, 
A  gtiikleci  head,  a  holy  face. 

It  wm  on  Herod*ft  natal  day^. 
Who  o'er  Judiea^s  land  held  away. 
He  ■Dftrriff'd  hi  a  own  brother '■  wlfci, 
Wkkfd  Herodiaji.     She  tha  life 
01  John  the  Baptist  long  had  aoufE^hl, 
BecAuae  he  openly  had  tanght 
Thmt  the  a  life  unlawful  led. 
Having  her  husband V  brother  wed, 

Thit  waa  he,  that  saintly  Jahjkf 
Who  ta  the  wild  em  ess  alone 
Abidm;;,  did  (m  clothing  wear 
A  garment  TOdde  of  catnet's  hair  ; 


Hoiiey  and  locust*  were  Ms  food. 
And  he  was  tmysn  severely  giMid. 
He  preachtd  pcniK'.ncc  and  tcan. 
Ami*  waking  first  the  sinucr^s  fear«. 
Prepared  a  path*  made  amooth  a  way^ 
For  hit  drviner  tnaater^a  da^-, 

Herod  kept  in  princely  state 
His  birdi'day.     On  his  throne  he  sate, ' 
After  the  feast,  beholding  her 
Who  danced  with  grace  peculiar  i 
Fair  Satome,  who  did  excel 
All  in  lb  at  land  for  dancing  welt. 
I'he  f<!J)Atful  monarch'i  heart  was  fired^ 
Au4  whatKo'er  thing  ahe  deaired. 
Though  half  hia  kingdom  it  ahoald  be, 
He  in  his  pleasure  swore  that  he 
Wi)iild  give  the  graceful  Salome. 
Tbe  daoiAel  was  Herodiaa'  daaghter : 
She  to  the  queen  hiLstCfi,  and  b^oti^Ut  her 
'Jo  teach  her  what  great  gift  to  nacne. 
luttructed  by  Herod ias,  catne 
The  damsel  back  ;  to  Herod  s^d« 
**  Give  me  John  the  Baptist**  head  ^ 
"  Antl  in  a  charger  lot  it  be 
"  Hither  straightway  brought  to  me.*' 
Herod:  her  suit  would  fain  deny. 
But  for  hh  oath's  sake  must  comply^ 

When  painters  would  by  art  e^ipreaa 
Beauty  in  unlovoliness^  ~ 

Thee^  Herodias'  daughter,  thee. 
They  fittest  subject  take  to  be* 
They  giv;:  thy  form  and  features  grsre  ; 
Hut  ever  in  thy  beauteous  face 
They  ahow  a  atedfaat  cruel  gase* 
An  eye  un  pi  tying  ;  and  ajuaxe 
In  all  beholders  deep  they  ni&rk^ 
That  thou  betray  est  not  one  apark 
Of  feeling  for  the  ruthless  deed 
That  did  thy  praiseful  dance  sace^Ml. 
For  on  the  bead  they  make  you  look^ 
As  jf  a  All  lien  joy  yowi  took, 
A  cruel  iriiimph,  kicked  pride. 
That  for  your  sport  a  saint  had  died, 

Chakles  Lams. 


Angiist  29* 


Bundle   fungus,    ngaru'ttx   fa$cinJmii, 
spring  at  the  base  of  old  decayed  posts. 


Day  l>reE»ks 
Sun  rises     »     . 
—  sets      ,     ,* 
Twilight  ends  , 

h.  01. 

,     2  ST 
.     5     8 
.     6  53 
.     9     3 

Ike 


9iigru0t  30, 

August   30,  1654.     Kvelyn,  being 
I*eierboronuh^  makes   this   entry    iti 
JJtary  : — **  From  the   steeple  we   viei 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  nrvw  much 
closed,  and  drained  with  infinite  exnt.„ 
by  miiny  sluices,  into  mounds  and  ingeiL 
ous  mills,  and  thelikt;  inventions,at  whid 
the  city  and  country  about  it,  canftiilia 
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of  a  very  poor  and  lazy  sort  of  people, 
were  much  di^pii^ased/* 

Draining  in  Engl&nd  was  chiefiy  ef-* 
fected  by  works  undertaken  by  the  monks. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a  new 
invention  **  to  inne  and  dmyne  grounds/' 


Auguii  30.     Day  breaks     ..30 

If-  Sun  rises     ...     6  10 

—  sets       .     .     ♦     6  50 
Twilight  ends        .     9     0 
The  eigariait  integtr  forms,  particularly 
the  riS|  which   is   fuund   in   large   woods 
iimong  fallen  bark. 
au0U0t  31. 

3l5t  August,  1807,  Cardinal  York,  the 
last  lineal  mule  desceudaot  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  died. 

[Far  the  Year  Book.] 

**  If  any  tjiin^,'*  says  VoltairCp  •*  could 
justify  thosfl  who  believe  in  an  unavoitl- 
able  fatality^  it  would  be  the  series  of 
misfortunes  which,  for  the  space  of  three 
hundred  years,  have  befallen  the  House 
of  Stuari/* 

It  i»  affirmed  that  when  Flea  nee,  the 
son  of  Ban  quo,  fled  into  North  Wales  to 
shield  hirasetf  from  the  power  of  Mac- 
beth, tiie  tyrant  of  Scotland,  be  found  a 
friendly  asylum  at  the  court  of  Griffydth 
ap  Lie  well  JO,  the  reigning  prince,  by 
whom  he  was  long  entertained  with  the 
warmest  affection;  and  that  becoming 
enamoured  of  Nest,  the  daughter  of  Grif- 
fydth, and  violating  the  laws  of  hoapitalily 
and  honor,  he  formed  an  illicit  intimacy 
with  her,  and  had  by  her  a  son  whom  they 
named  \V alter.  GryfTydlh,  m  resentment 
for  so  foul  an  offence,  ordered  Fleance  to 
be  slain,  and  reduced  his  daughter  to  ser- 
vitude. As  her  son  Walter  advanced  in 
y^xin^  he  excelled  in  valor  and  elevation 
of  mind.  In  a  dispute  with  a  companion 
his  birth  was  reproachfully  retorted  on 
biJD  ;  he  slew  his  antagonist  on  the 
spot,  and  fearing  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences fled  into  Scotland,  where  he  itt- 
lached  himself  to  the  English^  in  the 
tniin  of  Qutcn  Margaret,  sister  to  Edgar 
Aiheling.  Walter  by  his  conduct  and 
ability  acquired  great  esteem  ;  lie  obtained 
honorable  public  employment,  and  was 
ultimately  appointed  High  Steward  of 
Scotland,  from  which  otfice  be  and  his 
descendants  took  the  name  of  Stewart, 
or  Stuart.  From  this  root  sprung  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  as  well  as  other 


branches  of  illustrious  families  in  Scot- 
land.• 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  however,  alleges  that 
**  Early  authorities  show  us  no  such  per- 
sons as  Ban  quo  and  his  son  Fleance,  nor 
have  we  reason  to  think  that  the  latter  ever 
tied  further  from  Macbeth  than  across  the 
flat  scene  according  to  the  stage  direction — 
neither  were  Banquo  or  his  son  ancestors 
to  the  house  of  Stuart. **t  In  addition  lo 
this,  there  is  a  statement  of  more  im- 
portance by  Sir  Waller — *'The  genealogy 
of  the  Stewart  famdy,  who  acceded  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland^  has  been  iJie  theme  of 
many  a  fable.  But  their  pedigree  has  by 
late  antiquarians  been  distinctly  traced  to 
the  great  A n^lo- Norman  family  of  Fitx- 
Alan  in  England  :  no  unworthy  descent 
for  a  race  of  monarchs.  In  David  the 
iirst*s  time,  Waller  Fiti-Alan  held  the  high 
post  of  Senechal  or  high  steward  of  the 
King*3  household  ;  and,  the  dignity  be- 
coming hereditary  in  tlie  family,  what  was 
originally  a  title  became  a  surname/*  J 

That  the  Stuarts  them  selves  believed  in 
their  being  descended  from  Banquo,  and 
that  one  of  our  Universities  also  gave 
credence  to  it,  is  a  recorded  fact — for 
when  James  I.  (of  England)  visited  the 
University  of  Oxford,  on  passing  the  gate 
of  St.  John*s  College,  his  Majesty  was 
saluted  by  three  youths  representing  the 
weird  sisters  (SibyllEe)  who  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters bade  the  descendant  of  Banquo 
bail,  as  king  of  Scotlai\d,  England,  and 
Ireland.  **  Ad  Regis  introitum,  e  Joanensi 
Collegioextra  portam  urbis  Borealem  silo, 
tres  quasi  Sibyllae,  ut  e  sylv4  salute* 
runt. 
"  lit.    Fatidiru  olim   faroa  p«1  ccciniisc  •<>- 

rOTM 

Impiirium  nne  fine  tu«,  rex  inclyte, 

HiirpiH. 
BanqiiDnem  ngiiovit  genrrota  Loqaa* 

brift  Thannm  ; 
Ncc   tibi,    Bwiqiio,   suil    tui*  €CtpUm, 

n«potibuft  tn« 
IrnniortaLlibus  immorlali*  v&ticin«t«  ; 
In   aallyin,   Mt   tateuv,  «lum,    Buiqufi, 

rccediH  ab  aida. 
Tr<*s  i  adrm   parilir   caiiJinui  tibi  fal* 

tiii!squp» 
Hum,  ftpfsciande  tuii  c  «*lttj  accedia  ad 

Tcquc   ialulamuf  :  Salve,  cut  Scotia 
fvcrvit* 


•  Warringioii'i   Hittory  of  Wale»>  b.  4,— 

H  n\  ingih  r  ad  *«  C  brnn . 

t  LaTdocx'i  Eucy.— Hitl.  Scotland*  tob  L 
ju  18. 

t  Ibid- p.  2  ly. 
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**  2d.    Anglie  cui,  Sdre. 

•'  iJil.- — Cui  irrvil  HtbcTDia^  SaJve. 

'*  Ji«      GAllia  cui   tkulos,  terras  dant  cclerBj 

Salve. 
"  2*      Qucfi)  diiviiA  pritLAColit  uxm'BritCaniiift 

SttLvo. 
"  3d,  Siimmo,  Monarcbai  Brittatmia?,  Hi- 
bernje*  G%lliai'»  S&lver  Ice.  &c,* 
Waller  Stuart  or  Stewart,  High  Steward 
of  Scotland,  whose  office  had  given 
name  to  his  family,  was  married  to  Mar- 
joryj  lli^  daujchter  of  Robert  Bruce,  the 
deliverer  of  Scotland.  Tbeir  son,  Ro- 
be rt^  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  tlie  death 
cvf  bis  uncle  David,  with  whom  die  male 
line  of  Bruce  became  exiincL* 

RofiEiiT  IT.,  the  irst  of  the  Sluarts, 
came  to  the  throne  in  right  of  his  mother. 
lie  wa.9  ageil  and  inBrm  at  bis  accession ^ 
and  his  reign  was  neither  happy  nor  tran* 
cjuiL.  Ue  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,f 
whOf  on  being  crowned,  assumed  tlie  name 
and  title  of 

Robert  111.  This  prince  was  lame  in 
body  and  enervated  in  mmd  :  bis  reign  was 
i]nt|uiet.  The  wild  conduct  and  cruel 
murder  of  his  eldest  son^  David,  and  the 
subsequent  unjust  detention  of  James,  his 
surviving  son,  by  Henry  IV.  of  Engbtid, 
caused  him  to  die  of  sorrow, 

James  I.,  for  eighteen  years  a  captive 
in  England,  found  his  country  in  a  greatly 
disturbed  state  on  his  return  to  it ;  he  fell 
by  tlie  bands  of  assassimi  at  Perth, 

J*MES  II.,  constantly  in  civil  wars, 
basely  murdered  a  Douglas  with  bis  own 
band,  and  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a 
cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh. 

JAikiES  HI.  was  murdered  by  his  rebel- 
lious subjects,  after  a  battle  with  thein 
near  Bannock  burn, 

JiLMi^s  IV'.  lost  his  life  in  Flodden 
Field. 

James  V.  died  of  a  broien  heart,  after 
his  defeat  at  Sol  way,  in  the  belief  thai 
liis  nobles  and  generals  had  been  false  to 
him. 

Mary,  his  daughter,  experienced  a  life 
of  strange  vicissitudes  ;  she  was  treacher- 
ously deceived,  and,  after  languishing 
many  years  in  prison,  was  basely  mur- 
dered by  her  kinswoman,  Elizabelh,— 
Whether  guUiy  or  not  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  her  charge,  will,  probably,  ever  remain 
a  pomt  for  doubt ;  but,  as  her  latest  his- 
torian remarks,  "This  may  be  truly  said, 

*  Nichola'K  Progmftci»  Ptocc«»iotiB,  ^.pOf 
Jwnn  ihc  fir»t»  vol,  I,  p.  545. 

t  Le  Siigt^'t  Hi»icritA]  AtU&  >'o^  16  ;  ilso 
Hist*  of  HcotlAHil  |}»ji^tm, 

Stoti*«  lliftlory  of  ScoLlaad»  vol,  i. 


that  if  a  life  of  exile  and  miMry,  eodurad 
with  the  most  saintly  patience,  could  alone 
for  crimes  and  errors  of  the  clo^  imputed 
to  her,  no  such  penalty  was  ever  tnore 
fully  discharged  than  that  of  Mifj 
Stuart."  •  Her  son  united  thetwocrownt 
England  and  Scotland. 

Jakcs  I,  Adversity  remitted^  dunng 
bis  time  only,  the  persecution  of  his  race; 
although  the  early  part  of  bts  reign,  as 
kin^  of  Scotland,  was  any  thing  but  fell* 
citous.  The  change  of  style  on  this  kiogi 
accession  is  said  to  have  fvltilled  an  M 
pro  phecy .  "  The  p  ro  p  hecy ,'  *  say  s  Bacon, 
**  I  he^ird  when  I  was  a  child,  aiiid  Quees 
Elizabeth  was  in  tlie  Hower  of  her  ytus, 
was 

'*  When  HCVPE  ««  fpun, 
Ettgtimd  it  dmu  ! 
Whereby  it  was  generally  conceived^  iM 
after  tlie  princes  had   reipied  ^vhidl  bd 
the  principal  letters  of  that  woixl  iiBf?t» 
which  were  llenr)',  Edward,  Mary,  Pbj* 
lip,  and  Elizabeth,  England  should  cocae 
to  utter  confusion,  which  thanks  be  to  M 
is  verified  in  the  change   of  name ;  for 
that  the  king's  style  is  now  no  more  fiog* 
land  but  Britain,"  \ 

Charles  I.,  who  deluged  his  couotty 
With  hi*  subjects'  blood,  waa  dethroned 
and  beheaded.  Howel  notices  a  curious 
error  which  was  made  at  his  proclamatioo, 
**  King  Charles,"  says  be,  **  was  prr- 
claimed  at  Theobald's  Court  Gale  b)  ^ 
Edward  Zoucb,  Knight  Marshal,  M^^;^ 
Secretary  Conway  dictating  unto 
'  Whereas  it  lias  pleased  God  to  take 
his  mercy  our  gracious  Sovereign  Ki 
James,  of  famous  memory,  we  proc; 
Prince  Charles  hts  rightful  and  indi 
bitable  heir,  &.c.  Sec,/  the  Knight  Mai 
mistook,  and  said,/  his  rightful  and 
able  heir/  but  he  was  rectified  by 
secretary.'* 

CuAKLE^  II,  experieoced  a  long  series 
of  misfortunes,  both  in  exile  |  and  on  the 
tlirone.  During  bis  reign,  the  Dutch 
fleet,  under  De  Ruyter,  appeared  in 
Thames,  took  Sheerness  and  burnt 
ships  of  war,  and  almost   insultod 


•  Scott'*  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  u. 
t  Bucon's  Euuiy*. 
I  A  naiTfttivu  of  the  daiig«ni  to  whldi  Iw 
w«t  exiKMcd  «ftet  the  Battle  of  WoroMtcr  » 
published  in  »  little  volume  c&tiiled  *•  B<5»« 
cobcl/*  from  the  name  of  the  hoiu«  in  wlucK 
h«  I  Ay  concealed.  This  has  bcMi  lalciy 
printed^  with  other  pieces  rclAling 
king's  riKApc.         ^^ 
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capilal  itself  in  ibeirpredatory Incurston. * 
Virtue  was  depressed  and  vice  and  levity 
countenanced  thro iigb out  the  land.  11  is 
death  was  sudden  aud  not  witKout  sus- 
picion of  poison,,  although  some  histo- 
rians say  ibere  is  no  grouod  for  such 
belief- 1 

Jam £5  IL,  a  weak,  intolerant,  and  be> 
sotted  prince,  whose  intentions,  it  was 
suspected,  were  to  replace  the  kingdom 
under  the  papal  jurisdiction  ;  for  which, 
and  various  acts  of  despotism,  he  was 
deposed^  and  transmitted  to  his  offspring 
(male)  exile  and  seclusion  from  the  throne. 
He  died  at  St.  Gemnains,  in  170K 

Of  his  daughters,  Mary,  married  to 

William   of  Orange,  with  whom  she 

reigned  jointly ;  and  Anke,  married   to 

George  of  Denmark,   who   reigned   in 

her  own  name,  no  further  notice  need  be 

Ltaken  than  that  they  died   without  issue. 

iln    1714j  the  crown   of  Great    Britain 

[passed    to  the  House   of  llano ver. 

1      In  171  !j  the  Jacobite  party  in  Scotland 

made  no  scruple  of  avowinij  their  attach- 

'  ment  to  the  pretender,  and  the  dachesi 

Df  Gordon  went  so  far  as  to  cause  medals 

f  io  be  struck  with  the  head  of  the  Cheva- 

^lier  de  St.  George  on  one  side,  and  on  tlie 

lather  the  British  Isles,  with  the   motto 

Ileditte ;"  these    she   presented  to  the 

[l&cnJty  of  advocates,  who  passed  her  a 

rote  of  thanks  for  them.  1 

CuAHLES  James,  more  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  the 
first  Pretender,  was  the  only  son  of  James 
II.  He  might  almost  be  termed  a  wan- 
derer, from  his  seeking  a  home  among 
▼ahous  powers  on  the  continent,  and 
being  occasionally  driven  from  his  asylum, 
through  political  motives,  whilst  striving 
to  interest  the  court  so  as  to  render  him 
assistance  in  his  design  of  gaming  pos- 
session of  the  British  throne. 
-  He  died  at  Rome,  1st  Jan.  1766,  and 
left  two  sons. 

Among  the  various  attempts  made  by 
the  Stuarts,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  powers, 
to  regain  possession  of  their  lost  domin- 
ionsj  in  two  instances  only  did  they  wear 
any  thing  like  a  formidable  appearance, 
those  in  1715,  and  1745,  the  latter  headed 
by  Charles  Edward  in  person,  when  so 
many  of  the  Scotch  nobility  sealed  with 
blood,  on  the  scaffold  or  in  the  Beld,  their 
fealty  to  him  whom  they  considered  as 
their  rightful  sovereign.  § 

♦  Tcmpli",  vttl.  iij.     f  HiiiEie*B  Hi»L  England. 
^  8moUei'»  Hiit.  Engl  and  r 
^  Poi"  ft  Historj'  of  theai-  rctH^IUani,  §cc 
1.    Rrgitter    of    the    Rfbdiion    1715,    and 


The  extraordinary  perils  and  escapes  of 
the  prince  Charles  Kdward,  when  every 
hope  in  his  cause  was  crushed^  in  travers- 
ing, under  various  disguises,  those  realms 
over  which  his  progenitors  had,  for  up- 
wards of  three  centuries,  swayeii  the 
sceptre,  seeking  for  the  opportunity  of 
some  friendly  sail  to  waft  him  in  secu- 
rity to  the  opposite  shore,  wear  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tale  of  romance  than  of 
reality. f  To  the  immortal  hnnor  of  Ihe 
Scottish  nation,  though  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  all  ranks  must,  necessarily, 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  secret,  and 
though  the  head  of  the  pretender  was 
"  worth  its  weight  in  gold/  there  was  not 
to  be  found  one  recreant  dastard  hase 
enough  to  betray  an  nnfortunate  gentle- 
man for  the  sake  of  lucre.  | 

The  young  prince  did  at  length  succeed 
in  quitting  the  British  territories,  but  it 
was  only  to  experience  fresh  vicissitude^*, 
as  in  a  short  period  afterwards^  through  the 
political  intrigues  of  the  British  court,  he 
was  refused  an  asylum  in  France.  The 
conduct  of  Louii  XV.  towards  the  prince 
on  this  occasion  was  highly  censured,  and 
is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Douglas  : — "  The 
fondness  of  the  French  for  their  monarch 
had  been  considerably  impaired  heforn 
my  arrival  in  Pariss.  It  was  considered 
as  unworthy  of  a  monarch,  and  an  ij^no- 
miny  to  the  French  nation,  to  abandon 
the  young  pretender,  and  to  exclude  him 
from  a  retreat  in  France ;  though  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war  might  have  justified  the 
king  in  making  this  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace,  and  though  it  had  been  pro- 
mised him  expressly  by  treaty.  The 
manner,  also,  in  which  this  prince,  the 
great  grandson  of  Henry  the  Fotirth,  was 
treatecl  when  he  was  arrested,  by  being 
pinioned  like  a  felon,  awakened  a  strong 
feeling  of  popular  displeasure.  It  was 
surprising  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the 
French  on  this  transaction.  Pans  w*as  in 
a  ferment,  sufficient  to  have  produced 
another  atfair  of  the  Barricades ;  every 
tongue  was  loud  and  every  pen  salyrical ; 
epigrams  and  verses  flew  about  the  streets 

I745i  1  vch  liyD«,  containing  the  names,  &c., 
of  all  who  sneered  in  the  Siuirt  caus^. 

2.  Memoirs  of  I  he  Rebellion  in  1746-6,  by 
Chevalier  de  JohQstone,  I  vol»  6vo. 

t  The  history  of  his  etc  ape  is  thought  lo 
be  pretty  faithfully  d<<liQefticd  in  a  Utile  work 
which  w«4  published  under  the  lille  of  **  At- 
caul  us." 

I  Thirty  tbounand  poundi  were  offered  for 
hit  apprehension,  Vide  SmolkiV  Hiitory  of 
England, 
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and  were  ported  up  in  ibe  tnoat  pubtk 
places  on  ibe  occasion,  severely  reflecting? 
on  the  condticlof  the  court.  And,  though 
1  did  not  visit  the  Fretich  eapttal  until 
sevtn  or  t\s}\i  mooths  after,  I  found  this 
one  of  the  first  topics  of  conversuuoiif 
and  the  pr^ise^  of  Frmce  Edward  in  evenr 
mouth.  Louis  the  XV\  ig  no  longer  k 
birn  ulmt."* 

The  campaign  of  1 745  proved  so  deci- 
sive that  it  terminatwl  the  struggle,  and 
the  Stuarts  retir*»d  from  the  contest, 

"  That  the  prtsetU  pretender/'  f  says 
Hume,  **was  in  London  m  the  year  1733, 
I  kiiow  with  the  greatest  certainly,  be- 
cause I  hitd  It  from  Lord  Marechal,  who 
said  it  coniiisied  with  his  certain  know- 
ledge. 

**  Two  or  tliree  days  after  he  gave  nie 
this  in  formation  J  he  toid  me  thai  die  even- 
ing befoie  he  had  learned  several  ciiriou* 
particulars  fri>m  a  lady  (who  I  imagined 
to  be  the  Latly  Primrose,  though  my  lord 
refused  1^3  name  her).  The  pre  lender 
came  to  her  house  in  the  evening,  without 
giving  her  any  preparatory  mformation, 
and  entered  the  room  where  fche   had  a 

firelty  large  company  with  h**r,  and  was 
lerself  playing  at  cards.  Me  was  an- 
nouncL^d  by  the  servant  under  another 
name :  she  thought  that  the  cards  would 
have  dropped  from  her  hands  on  seeiii(; 
him ;  but  slie  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  call  him  by  the  name  he 
assumed,  and  asked  liim  when  he  came 
to  England,  and  how  long  be  intended  to 
stay« 

"  After  he  and  all  the  company  went 
away  tlje  servants  remarked  how  wonder* 
fully  like  the  strange  gentleman  vtas  lo 
the  princess  picture,  which  bung  on  the 
chimney  piece  in  the  very  room  m  which 
he  had  entered.  My  lord  added  (I  think 
from  lite  authority  of  the  same  lady)  that 
he  used  so  little  precaution  that  be  went 
abroad  openly  in  tlie  day  light  in  las  own 
dress,  only  laying  aside  his  blue  nbbon 
and  star,  walked  once  through  St.  Jameses 
and  took  a  turn  in  the  Mall. 

"  About  five  years  ago  I  told  this  story 
to  Lord  lloldetness,  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  of  1753,  and  I  added  that  I  sup- 
posed this  piece  of  intelligence  had  es- 
caped bis  lordship  at  the  time.  *  By  no 
means/  said  he^  *  and  who  do  you  think 
first  told  me  ;  it  v%as  the  King  himself, 
who  subjoined,  and  what  do  you  think  I 

*  TrAveU    of   Joha    Doaglu,    &ftfirward« 
Biihop  of  Sali»bury,  in  the  y*^v%  1748-9, 
t  Cbuica  Bdwtiril. 


should  do  with  tiim  ?  X^rd  UoUcrtifm 
owned  that  be  was  puzzled  bow  to  i 
for  if  he  declared  his  real  seolin 
might  favor  of  indiffereuce  lo  tbe 
family.  The  king  perceived  lit*  lemXm* 
rassment  and  extncaied  him  from  '%  If 
adding,  '  My  lord,  1  shall  just  do  DOllliiftg 
at  all ;  when  he  is  Ured  of  Englsod 
will  go  abroad  again/ 

*•  But,  what  will  burprise  you 
lord  Marechal,  a  few  days  afUff  lit 
coronation  of  the  present  king,  told  at 
that  he  believed  ihe  young  preteodcr  mm 
at  that  time  in  England^  or  at  least  M 
been  so  very  lately,  and  had  been  oftr  10 
see  the  show  of  die  coronation,  and  ~ 
actually  seen  it.  I  asked  toy  iwA 
reason  for  rhis  strange  fact,  *  why/ t 
he,  '  a  gentleman  told  me  so  that  \ 
there  and  even  spoke  to  him,  and  «i 
pered  in  his  ear  these  wordSj  your  i , 
bigliness  is  the  last  of  all  mortaU  wlonll 
should  expect  to  see  here.  It  was  m^ 
osity  that  led  me,  said  tbe  otbeTy  bit  I 
assure  you  that  the  person  who  i» 
object  of  all  this  pomp  and  magnific 
is  the  man  I  envy  least.'  You  see 
story  is  so  near  traced  from  the  founts 
head  as  to  wear  a  great  face  of  probabibt| 
Query— W  hat  if  the  pretender  had  lake 
up  Dy  mock 'it  gauntlet  ?  I  Hnd  that  tiiil 
preiender'»  visit  to  Engiaiid^  in  1753^wii 
known  to  the  Jacobites,  and  same  of  them 
assured  me  that  be  took  tbe  opportunrir 
of  formally  renouncing  the  Lloman  Ca- 
tholic religion^  und<*r  his  own  name  of 
Charles  Stuart,  in  the  church  in  tlie  Strand, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  of  the  bid 
treatment  he  met  widi  at  the  cotut  of 
Home.  I  own  that  I  am  a  sceptic  willi 
regard  to  tlie  last  parlicular,'*  * 

CuAnLcs  EnwAiii),  or,  as  be  was  gene^ 
rally  called,  Prince  Edward,  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Jamei,  died  at  Ronev 
31st  Jan.,  1788,  without  issue.  In  tht 
proclamation  for  h'".  apprehension  whrfi 
heading  the  forces  in  Scotland,  m  1745, 
he  IS  called  the  **  Prince  Adventurer."  t 
After  the  dradi  of  his  father,  he  also  went 
by  the  name  of  tbe  "  Pretender." 

Henrv  BENEDICT,  the  second  son  of 
Charles  James,  a*  soon  as  he  found  the 
designs  of  his  house  rendered  abortive 
from  the  signal  defeat  his  brother  met 
with  in  1745,  devoted  himself  lo  the 
church,  and  in  1747  received  the  icarkt 

*  David  Uume't  totter  to  Sir  loliti  Pria* 
gle,  M,  D,,  d&ted  St.  AndrvvV-wtukrv,  Edia- 
l3urgh|  Feb.  10,  1773. 

t  Smotlrt't  Hist.  Efi^kud, 
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liat  from  Benedict  XIV.,  taking  the  title  of 
Cardinal  York. 

In  1800,  being  inftrro  in  body,  and  beg- 
gared by  the  change  of  power  in  Rome,  his 
subsistence  was,  for  some  time,  from  the 
Hde  of  a  quantity  of  silver  plate,  which 
be  had  been  enabled  to  save  from  the 
seneral  wreck  of  his  property ;  but,  upon 
Ets  distressed  circumstances  being  made 
known  to  George  III.,  that  Monarch  im- 
mediately granted  him  a  pension  of  £4000 
per  annum,  which  became  the  sole  sup- 
port of  his  declining  years^  and  which  he 
continued  to  receive  until  1807,  when  he 
died  at  Rome  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

Gekealogical  Tree  of  the  House  of 
Stuart. 

Walter  Stewart,— Marjory  Bruce. 

Robert  II.  1376. 

Elixabetli  Mure  of  Rowallan. 

John, 1390, 

who  changed  his  name  to 

Robert  III. 
t  Drammond  of  Stobhall  David. 

James  I,  1406, 
of  England,  niece  to  Richard  II. 
James  II.  1437. 
Mary  of  Gueldret. 
James  III.  1460. 
Margaret  of  Denmark. 
James  IV.,  1438, 
Margaret  of  England,  daughter  to  Henry  VII. 
James  V.,  1513, 
Mary  of  Giiise. 
Dauphin  ^  Mary.   (  Henry  Steward, 

afterwards  f  1  Lord  Darnley. 

Francis  11.^     Resigned  lw7, 
no  isAue.  )    Beheaded  1587. 

James  VI.  and  1—1567^-1603. 
Anne  of  Denmark. 

Charles  I.,  1625, 
Henrietta  nf  France. 


Charles  IL  Ann  Hyde,  James  II.  Mary  of 

1648,  v^^v^  Modena. 

JUMtoraiion  1660. 

Catherine  of  Portugal. 

No  issue.  I 

Mary,  1688,  Anne,  1702, 

who  reigned  with  her     George  of  Denmark, 
husband  Died  1714. 

William  III.  No  issue. 

No  issue. 
In  1714.  the  Crown  went  to  the  House  of 
Hanover. 
Charles  James, 
the  first  pretender, 
generally  called  the 
Cheralier  de  St.  Geoi|^     ' 


married 

Maria  Clementina  Sobieski. 

Died  1765. 


Charles  Edward.       Henry  Benbdict, 
who  invaded  England  Cardinal  York, 

in  1745,  married  died  1807. 

Louisa  Stolberg, 
died  1788. 
No  issue. 

An  act  with  respect  to  the  attainder  of 
hlood,  it  is  understood,  was  to  expire  at 
the  death  of  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the 
Stuart  family. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Jas.  Coxe  Hippisly, 
dated  26ih  Feb.  1800,  after  acknowledg- 
ing the  first  half  yearly  payment  of  his 
annuity  from  Lonl  Minto,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Venice,  the  Cardinal  thus 
proceeds : — 

'<  I  own  to  you  that  the  succor  granted 
to  me  could  not  be  nioretimely,  for  with- 
out it  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  subsist,  on  account  of  the  irrepar- 
able loss  of  all  my  income,  the  very  funds 
being  also  destroyed,  so  that  I  should 
otherwise  have  been  reduced,  for  the  short 
remainder  of  my  life,  to  languish  in  misery 
and  indigence."* 

The  Cardinal  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Geonte  the 
IV.,  the  order  constantly  worn  by  Charles 
I.,  and  a  valuable  ring,  which  was  worn 
by  the  kings  of  Scotland  on  the  day  of 
their  coronation. 

Among  the  curious  memoranda  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Stuart,  found  in  the 
repositories  of  cardinal  York,  was  a 
medal,  supposed  to  be  unique.  On  the 
obverse  is  the  head  of  Charles  Edward 
with  the  significant  inscription  tuum 
cuique,  on  the  reverse  is  the  Scotch  thistle 
with  its  appropriate  motto  nemo  me  im- 
pune  lacessU.  This  medal  is  said  to  have 
been  executed  by  a  French  artist,  and 
bears  the  date  of  the  year  1745.t 

Henry  Brandon. 

— —  h.  m. 

August  31.    Day  breaks     ..33 

Sun  rises    .     .    .    5  12 

—  sets      ...    6  48 

Twilight  ends  .     .    8  57 

Pheasants*  eyes  in  flower. 
Large  crimson  agaric  begins  to  spring  up. 

*  Gentleman's  Maganne. 
t  In  the  Boery.Day  Book  there  is  an  en* 
graving  of  a  medal  struck  by  cardinal  York, 
as  Henry  IX.  King  of  EngUod,  with  par- 
ticulars conctming  him. 
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The  Owl*5  Concert  an»  Bali-. 

(By  a  Young  Lady.) 

[For  tbe  YciT  Book.] 

Dame  OWL,  whose  ryes  were  weak,          1 

This  splendor  da^^led  so»                             H 
That  all,  wi'Ji  much  politenesa*                  H 
To  another  room  did  go.                               ^i 

On  R  dcfw-btiprinklcd  lawn. 
In  the  ftummtr  lime  ici^ayr 
A  Blackbml  met  a  Thiwli 
At  early  dawn  of  (Jay, 

'TwJU  every  bird's  endeavour             ^^^^B 
To  dance,  to  sing,  or  say                   ^^^M 
Something  new  and  tonni«h             ^^^^H 
To  pass  the  time  away.                     ^^^ 

Said  he,  of  coumc,  we  rotet 

To  nigh  I  at  Crnmhle  Tower, 

Where  t!ie  OwLS  receive  their  company 

Who  lo¥e  a  latish  hour. 

Ml&s  OwLj  with  much  entreating^ 
Screamed  out  a  loutJ  bravura. 
So  biid  her  voice,  lo  out  of  tuna. 
Thai  no  one  couy  endure  her. 

At  every  bird  of  ton 

Jfl  ecrtain  to  be  there, 

.     I,  alio,  muit  make  one, 

Or  all  my  frii*nd»  would  »tare. 

When  the  Lark  rose  up  to  sing, 
ThtJ  Owlet  walked  away. 
Because,  she  said,  it  pat  bcf  so 
In  mind  of  vulgar  day. 

The  Throstle  aaid,  1  well 
Wilh  Buch  viait  might  dispenic 
Ye  I  Ouli  are  toooeat  nifflo4p 
8o  I  fear  to  give  oflfcncc. 

Then,  from  a  tiiDrn,  sweet  Philomel 
Warbled  a  plaintive  strain 
With  such  pathetic  sweetness 
All  hegg'd  for  it  again. 

Now,  &«  we  shall  have  muiic, 
Theyll  ft»k  ns  both  to  ling  J 
Therefore  1  muit  advi«e  you 
Your  B  wee  lest  air*  lo  bring. 

To  rouse  their  droopinof  spirits^ 
Cornet  Bullfinch  tuned  hi*  pipe. 
And  dandy  Chaffinch  walt£*d 
A  round  with  Mrs.  Snipe. 

Tin  going  home  to  practise, 
So.  Blackbird,  dear,  good  bye  ! 
And,  if  I  find  I'm  not  in  voice, 
To  sing  I'll  never  try. 

Panon  Rook,  who  's  always  hoarst * 
A  fleeted  thcui  a  song. 
Which,  like  his  drawling  bomilies* 
Was  half  an  hour  loo  long. 

Aft  evening  was  approaching, 
Each  biid,  both  great  and  unall, 
Began  to  pluroe  its  toilette 
In  full  feather  for  the  ball. 

Tm'o  timid,  twinlike  demoi:iell«s. 
Strangers,  but  no:  from  France, 
A  minuet  and  a  pas-de-deui( 
At o&t  gracefully  did  dance. 

IjOUH  Ovtt  waa  to  niurh  troubled 
With  that  shacking  pfain,  the  gout, 
That,  had  he  wished  it  ever  io^ 
He  euuld  not  walk  about. 

Lady  Swan,  fat,  fair,  and  forty, 

Was  known  to  walk  so  ill. 

That,  like  lord  Owl,  she  found  it  wm 

More  prudent  to  sit  still. 

He  sat  in  stately  grandeur. 
On  a  mouldering  mass  of  stone. 
Whilst  hit  lady  and  her  daughter 
Received  tJ»e  guests  alone. 

And  also  of  her  singing 
She  knew  she  could  nut  boast. 
So  sal  and  chatted  all  the  night 
With  her  moit  learned  hcwt. 

Dr.  Goose V  well-fed  go*!  in* 
First  waddled  up  the  room  ; 
Then,  strutting,  came  lord  PeaoKk, 
With  his  showy  crest  and  plume  ; 

Dick  Sparrow  and  Miss  Swallow, 
Birds  known  to  bs  ill-bred,               ^^^H 
Twitter'd  so  long  and  loudly,             ^^^H 
That  more  was  heard  than  said.       ^^^H 

Squire  Pheasant,  yeoman  Partridge, 
Hiss  Lark,  so  light  aail  airy  ; 
A  Bullfinch  fam*d  for  piping. 
And  an  elegant  Canary  ; 

And  the  Pie  said  to  the  Jay^                     *^V 
Which,  ynu  know,  w&s  very  p«rt,     ^^^H 
Tbe  room  is  to  ill  lighted                  ^^^| 
That  I  cannot  sec  you  Eiit.             ^^^^t 

Thrush,  Blackbird,  Martin*  Swallow; 
With  a  Turkey  and  Pea<ben, 
And  also  sir  Cock  Robin, 
With  little  Jenny  Wren. 

A  Bat  announced  the  snppvr*        ^^^^B 
And  all  adjourned  «oon                   ^^^^| 
To  a  fine  old  Gotbir  cloistff*                    V 
Well  lighted  by  ibe  moon.                        ^ 

Beau  Starling  never  came. 

But  sent  a  dvil  note^ 

In  which  he  said  that  he  was  cagtd. 

And  could  not  theo  get  ottl. 

And  every  thing  was  there               ^^^H 
That  the  daintiest  bird  could  viill^^^H 
So  they  p*^ked  about  accordingiy,            V 
Bach  at  his  favorite  dish.                           H 

Tbe  pensive  lady  Philomel 
Soon  joinM  the  motley  throng, 
Fmir  Glow-worms,  as  lerefa-bearers, 
Her  attentlanis  catne  tmong. 

The  supper  was  scarce  over                        ■ 
When  the  Lark  proclaimed  the  day  ;         1 
Then,  noddiiig  alt  a  kind  farewsll,           H 
They  tlcw  tbtir  »evera]  way.                      H 

1^ 

^^^1 
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Soon  as  the  sun  is  off  the  proaml, 
Kumbliiig  like  distant  ihumler  rmmiU 
The  waggons  hasle  ihe  corn  to  load, 
Axxa  Inirry  down  the  dusty  road  ; 
While  driving-boy  with  eager  eye 
Watches  the  chnrch  clock  passing  hy — 
Who9e  jjill  hands  glitter  in  ihe  sun — 
To  see  how  fjr  the  hours  have  run  ; 
Right  hapj>y,  in  the  breathless  day, 
To  see  time  wearing  fast  away. 

Claie*S  Shiphrd'i  CftUmtar 
2   I 
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SfPTEMBEA  IS  the  month  ofin^gathenng, 
when  the  prcduce  of  the  year  is  ware- 
housed for  our  subsistence  while  nature 
reposes  daring  winter,  and  is  awakened  in 
the  spring,  and  while  she  is  doing  lier 
summer  buiiiness,  until,  in  the  ensuing 
autumn,  she  o^ers  to  our  use  the  provision 
for  another  year. 

Autumn  is  aptly  termed  by  Dr.  Drake 
the  "  Evening  of  the  Year."  At  this  season 
we  may  advantageously  indulge  with 
these  beautiful  passages  from  his  **  Even^ 
ings  in  Autumn."     lie  say* — 

"  Evening,  when  the  busy  scenes  of 
our  eKislence  are  withdrawn,  when  the 
aun  descending  leaves  the  world  to  silence, 
and  to  the  sooth mg  influence  of  twiliglit, 
has  been  ever  a  favorite  portion  of  the  day 
with  the  wise  and  good  of  all  nations. 
There  appears  to  be  shed  over  the  univer^ 
sal  face  of  nature,  at  this  period,  a  calm- 
ness and  tranfjnillily,  a  peace  and  sanctity, 
as  it  were,  which  almost  insensibly  steals 
into  the  breast  of  man,  and  disposes  him 
to  solitude  and  meditation.  He  naturally 
compares  the  decline  of  light  and  anima- 
tion with  that  which  attaches  to  the  lot  of 
humanity ;  and  the  evening  of  the  day, 
and  the  evening  of  life,  become  closely 
assimilated  in  hi^^ind. 

"  It  is  anasso^ation  from  which,  where 
vice  and  guilt  have  not  hardeued  the 
hearty  the  mojit  beneficial  result  has  been 
ever  experienced.  It  is  one  which,  while 
it  forcibly  suggests  to  us  the  transient 
tenure  of  our  being  here,  teaches  us,  at 
the  same  time,  how  we  may  best  prepare 
for  that  which  awaits  us  hereafter.  The 
sun  is  descending,  but  descending,  after  a 
course  of  beneficence  and  utility,  in  dig- 
nity and  glory,  whilst  all  around  him,  as 
he  sinks,  breathes  one  diffusive  air  of 
blessedness  and  repose.  It  is  a  scene 
which  marshals  us  the  way  we  ought  to 
go ;  it  tells  us,  that  after  having  passed 
the  fervor  and  the  vigor  of  our  existenci*, 
the  morning  and  the  noon  of  our  ap- 
pointed pilgrimage,  thus  should  the  even- 
ing of  our  days  set  in,  mild  yet  generous 
in  their  close,  with  every  earthly  ardor 
softened  or  subdued,  and  with  the  love* 
Itest  hues  of  heaven  just  mingling  in  their 
farewell  light* 

"  It  is  a  scene,  moreover*  which  almost 
instinctively  reminds  us  of  another  world ; 
the  one  we  are  yet  inhabiting  is  gradually 
receding  from  our  view;  the  shades  of 
night  are  beginning  to  gather  round  our 
heads ;  we  feel  forsaken  and  alone,  whilst 
the  bletsed  luminary  now  parting  from 


us,  and  jet  burning  with  such  ine 
majesty  and  beauty,  seems  about  to  travel 
into   regions   of  interminable    happiness 
and  splendor.     We   follow    him   with   a 
pensive   and   a  wistful   eye,  and,  in  ihft^^ 
vales    of   glory   which    appear    to    opc^^| 
round  his  setting  beams,  we  behold  maii^l 
sions  of  everlasting  peace,  seats  uf  ever- 
dun  ng   delight*      It    is    then     tliat   our 
thoughts  are  carried  forward  to  a  Being 
infinitely  good  and   great,  the  God   and 
F'ather  of  us   all,  who,  distant  though  1 
seem  to  be,  and  immeasurably  beyond  i 
power  of  our  faculties  to  comprehend^  i 
yet   know  is  about  our  path,  and  abo 
our  bed,  and  careth  for  us  all ;  who  1 
prepared  for  those  who  love  him 
of  unutterable  joy,  scenes  to  which,  ^ 
rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  his  pre 
the  effulgence  we  have  fainiiy  atu 
to  describe  shall  be  but  as  the  glu 
ing  of  a  disiaot  star." 


Eating  in  September — it  may  be  pn 
dicaied — will  proceed  as  in  August,  w»t 
some  additions,  well  kuown  to  provedi- 
tors. 


Vegetable  GinoEN  DiaECTOitY. 
ScnD 

Lettuce,  the  hardy  sorts,  in   the    fii 
and  third  week« 

Carrot,  to  stand  the  winter. 

Radish,  for  autumn  and  winter. 

Small    salad  ing,   two   or   three   times. 

Onions — the  Welsh,  or  white,  to  stand 
the  winter;  tn  first  week. 
Transplunl 

York  and  Battersea  spring  sown  cab- 
bages, to  come  in  in  November, 

Lettuces,  leeks,  endive,  into  trenches 
or  warm  borders. 

Brocoli,  the  last,  for  latest  spring  supply. 

Celery,  once  or  twice.  J 

Earth  up.  I 

Celery  in  the  trenches,  and  endire, 
either  in  the  seed  beds  or  trenches,  as  the 
plants  attain  a  full  growth. 

Dig  tip  potatoes,  and  clear  the  ground. 

Pml  up  onions,  and  expose  them  for 
a   few  days  to  the  full  sun. 

Cui  off  the  stalks  of  artichokes,  and 
weed  between  the  plants. 

Gaiher^  and  Dry^  seeds  as  ihey  ripen 
HoCf  rakej  weed^  mid  remove 

Every  species  of  litter;  and  carry  it 
the  compost  heap,  or  reserve  it  for  luni- 
ing,  to  produce  ashes  for  manu'«. 


J 
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S»fptanbi^t  i< 

First  Day  of  Suootiko* 
A  corresponiJent  transcribes  from  his 
common-place  book  tiie  following  memo- 
randa : — 

[For  the  YenrBook.] 
Seitert, 
Wood  (Alhenae  Oxon.)  says,  that  Ro- 
bert Dudley,  duke  of   Northumberland, 
son  of  the  great  earl  of  Northumberland, 
(terap*Eliz.)wus  the  first  person  who  taught 
a  doR  to  si*,  in  order  to  catch   parlridges- 
Dndley   must   have  got  the    idea  from 
having  seen  dogs  sit,  and  beg. 
Shooting  Fljfing, 

Peg^e  (Anonymiana,  cent.  v.  91)  relates 
that  William  Timstall  was  the  first  per- 
son who  shot  flying  in  Derbyshire,  He 
was  paymaster-general  and  quarter-master 
general  of  the  rebel  army,  and  made  pri- 
soner at  Preston  in  1715.  He  was  taken 
fiying,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  $hoi 
flying.  He  died  in  1728  at  Mansfield- 
wood-house,  and  was  there  buried. 

Smollett,  in  his  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
mentions  it  as  a  wonderful  circumstance, 

ihat {I  forget  his  name)  had  been 

known  to  shoot  dead  a  crow  that  was  on 
the  wing  I 

Shooting  flying  is  mentioned  in  the 
British  Apollo,  printed  in  1708,  i.  534. 

Gent  (History  of  Rippon,  1733)  has 
some  really  good  lines  on  Shooting  flying, 
with  a  sparkling  sprinkle  of  alliteration  : 
Here,  when  A  returns  glooiimlhc  inverted  year. 
And,  stript,  tlie  Groves  in  Nakednc*»  appear; 
Hii  Birding  Piect  the  wily  Fuwier  takei. 
And  War  upon  the  feather' d  Nut  ion  makes. 
Whirling  die  Phcaaant  fiiounti  and  wnrk»  hi* 

way, 
Till  Fair  flies  faster,  and  commands  his  stay  ; 
He  (nlh^mnd,  flatteriDg,  pantstway  his  Breath, 
What  boot!   bis    B«ftaty    in   th*  embrace  of 

Death  ! 
Heath  vparea  nor  Rank,  nor  Sex.  nor  Young, 

nor  Old ; 
Not  can  a  F«rm  bribe  off  bis  fast'ning  hold 
See    ihe    flu»h*t   Woodcock   thrill   the    grovy 

Gladefl, 
Till  Death  arrcating  hia  swift  flight  invades ; 
Thfl  Stpck-dovea  fleet » tbc  strong  pounc'd  MaU 

lardw  Ti*e» 
The   Charge   of  Death  overtakes   them   iriib 

surprise. 
Nor  scapes  ihe  Lark  that  aereoailes  tlie  San. 
The   call   of    Face  eomroacda  the   Charaaer 

down, 

Gent  annexes  to  these  lines  a  print  of 
ft  Fowkr  or  gunner  (or,  »s  the  Anglo- 


Americans  say^  a  shooter,)  sbootiiig-bird« 
on  the  winp;.  But  what  a  Fowkr  !  what 
an  attitude  1  what  a  Bir ding-piece  !  what  a 
shot  I  The  thot  must  have  made  an 
ecbellon  movement  to  bring  down  "  that, 
there,''  bird  1 

J.  M.  of  M-  H. 


BlE[>INO, 

Archery  was  most  successfully  used  in 
bird-killing.  The  perfection  of  a  sports- 
man was  to  strike  the  bilJ  of  the  bird  only 
with  the  arrow,  so  as  not  to  wound  the 
body.  A  short  thick  arrow  with  a  broad 
flat  end,  used  lo  kill  birds  without  pierc* 
ing,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  blow,  was 
called  a  bird-bolt.* 

Afier  the  invention  of  fire  arms  th« 
first  fowling-piece  was  the  "demi-hag,*' 
or,  "  hag  but,"  a  corruption  of  **  haque- 
but,'^  signifying  the  harquebuse,  which  is 
specifically  named  as  used  for  fowling  in 
15B5  ;  its  barrel  was  about  three  quarters 
of  a  yard  long,  and  it  discharged  not  only 
bullets  but  had-shol.  So  early  as  1548, 
a  bill  was  passed  lo  regulate  shooting 
with  hand-guns,  and  hail  shot.f 

Grouse  were  usually  taken  by  hawking 
and  netting,  until  shooting  flying  wai  in- 
troduced, which  is  said  by  Mr.  Fosbroke 
to  have  been  in  1725.  The  communica- 
tion of  J.  M,  refers  to  shooting  flying,  ai 
practised  several  years  earlier.  In  1727 
there  was  a  poem  published  in  octavo« 
entitled  '*  Ptery-plegia,  or  Ihe  Art  of 
Shooting- flying,  by  Mr.  Markland." 


GeNIVS    the    DVPC    of    tTS    PASSIOKS* 

1  September  1729  Sir  Richard  Steele 
died  at  Llongunner,  bis  seat  near  Caer- 
marthen,  in  Wales.  He  was  bom  in 
Dublin  either  in  1671  or  1675.  He  is 
justly  celebrated  as  an  essayist  in  con- 
junction with  Addison, just  remembered 
aif  having  been  a  dramatist,  and  almost 
forifotten  as  a  politician. 

Pope  said  that  Steele,  though  be  led  a 
careless  and  vicious  life,  yet  had  never- 
theless a  love  and  reverence  of  virtue. 
The  life  of  Steele  was  not  that  of  a  re- 
tired scholar ;  hence  his  moral  character 
becomes  more  instructive.  He  was  one 
of  those  whose  hearts  are  the  dupes  of 
their  imaginations,  and  who  are  hurried 
through   life  by   the  most  despotic  vo- 


'  Narca's  Gloss. 
Poshrokt  s  Cncy.  of  Antiquiiiei, 
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lition.  He  always  preferred  his  caprices 
lo  his  iiitetests ;  or,  according  to  his  own 
nation,  very  ingenious,  but  nol  a  httle  ab- 
surd, "  he  was  always  of  tlie  humor  of 
preferring  the  state  oi  his  mind  to  that  of 
his  fortune,*'  The  result  of  this  principle 
of  moral  conduct  was,  that  a  man  of  the 
most  admirable  abj  lilies  was  perpeluft^lly 
acting  like  a  fool,  and,  with  a  w&rm  at- 
(achmeni  to  virluei  waa  llie  frailest  of 
human  beings. 

In  the  first  act  of  his  life  we  find  the 
seed  that  developed  itself  in  the  succeed- 
ing ones.  His  tincle  could  not  endure  a 
hero  for  his  heir;  but  Sieele  had  seen  a 
marching  regiment ;  a  sufficient  reason 
^ith  him  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the 
horse- guards  ;  cocking  his  hat,  and  put- 
ting on  a  broad  sword,  jack  boots,  and 
shoulder  belt,  with  the  most  generous  feel- 
ings he  fotfeited  a  very  good  estate*^ At 
length  ensign  Steele's  frank  temper  and 
wit  conciliated  esteem,  and  extorted  admi- 
ration, and  the  ensign  became  a  favorite 
leader  in  all  the  dissipations  of  the  town. 
All  these  were  the  ebullitions  of  genius, 
which  had  not  yet  received  a  legitimate 
direction.  Amidst  these  orgies,  however, 
it  was  often  pensive,  and  forming  itself ; 
for  it  was  in  the  height  of  these  irregu- 
larities that  Steele  composed  Ins  "  Chris- 
tian Hero/'  a  moral  and  religious  treat ise, 
which  the  contritions  of  every  morning 
dictated,  and  to  which  the  disorders  of 
every  evening  added  another  penitential 
page.  Perhaps  the  genius  of  Sieele  was 
never  so  ardent  and  so  pure  as  at  this 
period ;  and  in  an  elegant  letter  to  his 
commander,  the  celebrated  lord  Cutis, 
he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  production,  which  none  but 
one  deeply  imbued  with  its  feeUngs  could 
have  experienced. 

"  Towr  Omrd,  March  23,  1701, 
"My  Lord, 

**  The  addrei*  of  the  following  pA|>er«  ii 
so  very  much  due  to  your  lordahip,  thil  they 
are  but  a  mere  report  of  "wbat  hu  p&«i«d 
upon  tay  guard  to  my  commander  ;  for  they 
wrro  writ  upou  duty,  when  the  mind  wm 
perfectly  di»eiigii,ged,  «ad  at  leisure,  in  lh« 
illent  i^atrh  (>f  the  night,  to  run  over  the  buiy 
dream  of  the  day  ;  ind  the  vrgilance  which 
obliges  uft  to  tuppote  an  enemy  alwjiyi  near  ua 
has  awikened  a  »cnfe  that  tberc  is  a  reitkii 
and  ftublle  one  irhirh  conBtatidy  attend 9  our 
«tepa,  and  meditates  our  ruin,*** 


To  this  solemn  and  monitory  work  ht 
prefixed  his  name,  from  this  honorable 
motive^  that  it  might  serre  as  *'  a  standtng 
testimony  against  himself,  and  make  him 
ashamed  of  understanding,  and  seeming 
to  feel  what  was  virtuous,  and  lirmg  sa 
ouite  contrary  a  life.  *'  Do  we  not  think 
that  no  one  less  than  a  $aint  is  speaking 
to  us  J  And  yet  he  is  still  nothing  mon 
than  ensign  Steele  1  He  tells  us  that  this 
grave  work  made  him  considered,  wh<» 
had  been  no  tin  delightful  companion,  as 
disagreeable  fellow — and  '«  The  Chrislf 
Hero,"  by  his  own  words,  appears  lo  ha^ 
/t) wgf A roff  several  fool-hardy  geniuses  wh<i 
were  for  'Hrying  their  valor  on  hiro,* 
Thus  "  The  Christian  hero»  "  6ndinf 
himself  slighted  by  his  loose  companK 
sat  down  and  composed  a  most  lau' 
comedy*  **  The  Funeral  ;^'  and,  with  ail 
frankness  of  a  man  who  cares  not  to  hidt 
his  motives,  he  tells  us,  that  after  bis  R& 
gious  work  he  wrote  the  comedy 
"  nothing  can  make  the  town  so  fond  oCi 
man  as  a  successful  play;'  f  The  historian 
who  had  lo  record  such  strange  events, 
following  close  on  each  other^of  an  author 
publi:>hing  a  book  of  piety  and  a  fsactp 
could  never  have  discovered  the  secrel 
motive  of  the  versatile  autlior ;  for  wb: 
aulhor  had  ever  such  honest  openness 
disposition  ? 

Steele  was  now  at  once  a  man  of  th« 
town  and  its  censor,  and  wrote  lively 
essays  on  the  follies  of  the  day  in  an  enor* 
mous  black  peruke  which  cost  him  fifty 
guineas  I  He  built  an  elegant  villa,  but,  as 
he  was  always  inculcating  ctconoroy,  be 
dates  from  "  The  Hovel.  '^  He  detected 
the  fallacy  of  the  South- sea  scheme,  while 
he  himself  invented  projects  neither  in- 
ferior in  mapiificence  nor  in  misery.  He 
even  turned  alchemist,  and  wanted  to  coin 
gold,  merely  to  distribute  it.  Tlie  most 
striking  incident  in  the  life  of  this  man  of 
volition  was  his  sudden  marriage  willi  a 
young  lady  who  had  attended  on  his  first 
wifes  funeral — struck  by  her  angelical 
beauty,  if  we  trust  to  his  raptures.  Yet 
this  sage,  who  would  have  written  so  well 
on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  united  himself  ta 
a  character  the  most  uucongenial  to  his 
own  ;  cold»  reserved,  and  most  anxiously 
prudent   in  her  attention  to  money,  she 


I 


♦  Mr,    KtchoU^s    **  Epistolary     correipon- 
d«nc«'  of  Sir  Hiciiard  Ste«l<»,"  vol.  I  p,  77. 


t  Steele  has  given  a  defightihil  ptec«  of  sell- 
biography  >  toward*  the  end  of  his  ' 
for  hitQaelf  and  hi*  wiiungt,"  p.  BO^  4iit*m 
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t  follow 
:: 
■uad 
cruel 


itbt 


was  of  ft  temper  which  every  day  grew 
worae  by  the  perpetual  toiprudeoce  and 
thouahtiessTiess  ot  his  own.  Ue  calls  her 
•*  Pfue,"  in  fondness  and  reproach ;  she 
was  pmdery  itself  1  His  adoration  was 
permanent,  and  so  were  hi»  complaints; 
and  they  never  parted  but  with  bickerings : 
— yet  he  could  not  suffer  her  absence,  for 
1m  was  writing  to  her  three  nr  four  passion • 
ate  notes  in  a  day,  which  are  dated  from 
bis  office,  or  his  bookseller's,  or  from  some 
friend's  liouse — he  has  rose  in  the  midst 
of  dinuer  to  dispatch  a  line  to  "  Prue, " 
to  assure  her  of  his  affection  since  noon. 
**  Prue"  used  poor  Steele  at  times  very  ilJ ; 
indeed  Steele  seems  to  have  conceived 
that  his  wann  atfeclions  were  all  she  re- 
quired, for  lady  Sleele  was  usually  lef^ 
whole  days  in  solitude,  and  frequently  in 
want  of  a  guinea,  when  Steele  could  not 
raise  one.  He,  however,  sometimes  re* 
Bsonstrates  with  her  very  feelingly.  The 
iallowing  note  is  an  instance : 

••  Dear  Wiff , 

I  hftvo  been  in  great  pAiii  of  tM>dy  and 
ilnce  I  came  out.  You  an  extremely 
to  a  grne-roai  tiatuFe,  which  hat  a  ttn* 
deniisi  for  you  that  render*  your  least  dithu* 
aour  iDJupportably  afllictiDg.  After  thort 
•UuU  of  paasi<»a^  not  to  be  incUnedi  to  recon- 
citiacioo,  it  what  li  againtt  all  rulea  of  Chrti- 
tianity  dLad  juitice.  When  I  come  home,  I 
t)c^  to  be  ktodly  received  ;  or  thia  will  have 
•a  ill  an  elTect  iipoii  my  fortune  as  oa  my 
laiad  and  body.  ** 

In  a  postscript  to  another  billet,  be  thus 
sneers  at  lady  Steele's  excessive  attention 
to  money,  "'Your  man  Sam  owes  me 
three  fie  nee,  which  must  be  deducted  in 
the  account  between  you  and  me ;  there- 
fore, pray  take  care  to  get  it  in,  or  stop 
it.  " 

Such  despatches  as  the  following  were 
aent  off  three  or  four  times  in  a  day. 

X  tMf  ol  you  not  to  be  impatient  ihouf  b 
I  m  hant  before  you  tee 

Your  obliged  butband, 

**  R.  Steele." 
'•  Dear  Pnie, 

Don't  tw  dUpteased  ibat  I  do  not  come 
iiome  till  eleven  oVltick.  Youn  ever.*' 

'*  Dear  Pruf^ 
**  Porfive  me  dining  abroad,  and  let  Will 
carry  the  papen  u>  Bmckley**. 

"  Your  fond  devoted  R.  S." 
'*  Dear  Prue, 
•*  I  am  very  •leepy  and  tired,  but  could  not 
think  of  doaiog  my  eyes  lill  I  bad  told  yott, 
I  am,  daare«t  cmatitTe,  your  moat  alTectionafe 
faithful  buabaod,  *<  R.  Steele/' 

**  fwm  th*  Prcu,  One  in  iht  morning.  *' 


1 1  would  seem  by  the  following  note, 
tliat  this  hourly  account  of  himself  was  in 
consequence  of  the   connubial   mandate 
of  his  fair  despot. 
**  Dear  Prue, 

"It  is  a  ttrauge  thing,  beeauae  you  ar« 
handsome,  that  you  will  not  behave  yourself 
with  the  obedience  that  people  of  nortt  fea- 
ture* do— but  that  I  must  be  alwayi  giviug  yon 
an  account  of  every  trifle  and  minute  of  my 
lime.  I  acnd  this  to  tell  you  I  am  waitixig 
to  be  acnt  fur  again  when  my  lord  Wharton 
it  turring." 

Y'et  Steele,  gifted  at  all  limes  with  the 
susceptibility  of  genius,  was  exercising 
the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart ;  the  same 
generosity  of  temper  which  deluded  his 
judgment,  and  invigorated  bis  passions, 
rendered  him  a  tender  and  pathetic  dra- 
matist ;  a  most  fertile  essayist ;  a  patriot 
without  private  views;  an  enemy  whose 
resentment  died  away  in  railleiy,  and  a 
friend  who  could  warmly  press  the  hand 
that  chastised  him.  Whether  in  ndminij- 
tration,  or  expelled  the  house — whether 
afflut-nt,  or  flying  from  his  creditors — in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  perhaps  secured 
his  own  happiness,  and  livea  on,  like 
some  wits,  extempore.  But  such  men, 
with  all  their  virtues  and  all  their  genius, 
live  only  for  themselves ;  they  are  not 
links  in  the  golden  chain  of  society. 
Steele,  in  the  waste  of  his  splendid  ta- 
lents, had  raised  sudden  enmities  and 
traniient  friendships.  The  world  uses 
such  men  as  eastern  travellers  do  foun- 
tains ;  they  drink  their  waters,  and,  when 
their  thirst  is  appeased — turn  their  backs 
on  them  I  Steele  lived  to  be  forgotten. 
He  opened  his  career  with  folly;  he 
hurried  through  it  in  a  tumult  of  exis- 
tence; and  he  closed  it  by  an  involuntary 
exile,  amidst  the  wrecks  of  his  fortune 
and  his  mind.* 


•ptcmbtr  I. — Day  breaki    . 
Sun  rides 
—  sets     .    . 
Twilight  etids 

Game  first  in  season. 

h.  m. 
.     3     (S 
.     S  14 
.     6  46 
.     8  54 

LoNooN  Burnt,  Sept.  2,  1666.  Par- 
ticulars of  this  memorable  devastation 
are  in  tHie  Every- Day  Book,  In  1831, 
an  inscription  charging  the  conflagration 
upon  the  Catholics  was  erased  from  the 
Monument,  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the 
court  of  Common  Council  of  Loadoa 


I 


*  CaUmiUtaiA  Kii^!fciW«*,*vw  \SV 
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5cp«mfcfr  2.— Day  breaks    . 

.     3     9 

Sun  rises  .     . 

.     5  16 

—  sets     .     , 

.     6  44 

Twilifjht  ends 

.     8  51 

Golden  rod  abundant. 

l^rptrm&nr  3. 

Alteration  of  the  Style. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  in 
England  was  formerly  on  the  25th  of 
March*  until  the  year  1751,  when  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  correct  our  calendar 
according  to  tlie  Gregorian  computation, 
which  had  been  long  before  adopted  in 
other  European  kingdoms,  and  by  which 
the  equinoies  and  solstices  were  made  to 
fall  nearly  on  the  same  nominal  days  on 
which  they  had  happened  at  the  council  of 
Nice  in  the  year  325.  For  this  purpose 
there  was  passed  an  act  of  parliament, 
directing^ — that  the  year  stiould  for  the 
future  bey^in  on  the  1st  of  January  ;  and 
that  the  eleven  intermediate  or  nominal 
days  between  the  2d  and  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1752,  should  for  that  year  be  omitted, 
so  that  the  day  which  would  otiiervvise 
have  been  called  the  3rd  of  September, 
should  be  dated  the  14'.h  September^  &c. 
In  pursuance  of  this  act  the  alteration 
took  place:  the  following  Ist  of  January 
was  dated  aj  1 752,  and  tbe  eleven  days 
in  that  year,  from  the  3rd  to  the  13tb 
of  September  inclusive,  were  omitted. 


h. 

m. 

Sepicmher  2.- 

— Day  breaks  .    . 

.     3 

9 

Sun  rises  .     . 

.     5 

17 

—  sets     .     * 

.     6 

43 

Twilight  ends 

.     8 

49 

Yellow  fleabane  flowers  abundantly. 

4lh  September,  1733,  died,  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  the  first  lioncii^  that  visited 
England.  She  was  vi:ry  aged,  and  had 
annually  produced  a  litter  of  young  ones 
in  the  Tower,  for  several  years.  The  then 
keeper  of  the  Lion  Office  in  the  Tower 
was  a  Mr.  Martin,  who,  it  is  said,  had 
more  skill  than  any  former  keeper  in  rear- 
ing i ions'  whelps.  Mr,  Martin  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  ElUs,  Esq.,  in  his  office, 
which,  according  to  tradition^  an  Earl  of 
Oxford  bad  once  filled.  This  Mr.  Martin 
was    related    io    Sir    Joseph    Martin,  a 


wealthy  and  eminent  Turkey  mercliMCI 
resident  in  London,  of  which  city  he  was 
a  common   councilman   for  the    ward  of  j 
Billingsgate,  and  a  member  of  the  court  of 
lieutenancy.     Sir  Joseph  was  a  represeoi- 
ative  in  parliament  for  Hastings  in  Sussex,  | 
in  1712  and  1713;  and  died  August  16,  | 
1792,  at  the  age  of  80.     lie  used  to  say, 
*^  it  was  belter  to  be  a  rich  mechat^ic, 
though  of  the  lowest  order,  than  a  poor 
merchant.^** 


IllCilES. 

* 'Miuiy  hmuted,  sw^st  aad  bled  for  gold  ; 

Waked  all  the   Qight,  and    labored    «11   tli« 

diy. 
And  what  wm  thit  alluieiDent  dost  thou  aok  ! 
A  dnst  4\x%  from  the  boweU  of  the  cartK, 
Whick,  be i Jig  cast  into  the  firv,  came  out 
A  !(biiuns  thing  that  fools  Admired,  &nd  calM 
A  god  ;  sind  in  devoat  and  bmnblc  pliglkl 
Before  it  kncded,  the  gremtpr  to  the  lew  ^ 
Add  on,  its  altar  sacrificed  catc,  peace. 
Truth,     faiths    ime^iy^     good    comcieiieer 

friends. 
Love,  chanty  J  beacvolcoce,  and  mil 
The  Bwcet  and  tender  sympathies  of  life  ; 
And,  to  complete   the  horrid,  murderoos  rile|»  I 
And  signalize  their  folly»  offered  up 
Their  stuU  and  an  eternity  of  blitt. 
To  gain  them — what  ?  in   hour  of  dreamia^ 

A  feverish  hour  that  hasted  to  be  do&e^ 
And  ended  in  the  bitLeraess  of  woe. 


ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 

From  the  commencement  of  summer  to 
the  end  of  autumn,  the  noble  assemblage 
of  animals  in  the  Regents  Park  may  be 
seen  in  perfection*  A  day  can  scarcely 
be  spent  to  more  advantage  Uian  at  this 
exhibition ;  and  certainly  one  of  lh« 
most  delightful  holiday  enjoyments  ibat 
can  be  afforded  to  young  persons  is  a  visit 
to  the  **  Zoological  Gardens."  The  first 
attraction  to  them^  on  entering,  is  the  sight 
of  the  bears  Lumbering  up  and  down 
their  pole;  and^  ihen,  the  colossal  cage  of 
beautiful  parroquites  :  after  pas!»ing  these 
there  are  almost  countless  birds,  from  the 
songsters  of  our  native  groves  to  the  ma- 
jestic eagles  of  distant  regions;  and 
beasts,  from  the  mouse  and  domestic  cat 
to  (he  elephant  and  the  lions  of  the 
desert.  Tliey  are  variously  disposed 
about  the  grounds  ;  many  of  them  ratigt 
upon  green  lawns ^  and  all  are  within  s^ 
enclosures. 


NoMe, 
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The  Zoological  Society's  QuADiitiPEDS 

AND  Birds. 

There  is  a  delightful  work  CBtitled 
**  The  Gardens  andf  Menagerie  of  ihe 
Zoological  Society  delineated/'  This 
book  is  published  "with  the  sanction  of 
the  Council,  under  the  superintendeDce  of 
the  Secretary,  and  V' ice  Secretary  of  the 
Society,'^  It  is  filled  with  eMciuisile  engmv- 
iQ^  on  wood,  by  Messrs.  Branston  and 
Wright,  from  highly  finished  drawings 
executed  by  Mr*  Harvey,  with  the  Hiring 
originals  in  the  gardens  before  him.  To 
bis  porlraits  of  the  quadrupeds  and  birds 
be  has  added  delightful  views,  principally 
of  picturesque  scenery  in  the  grounds* 
The  number  and  beauty  of  the  engravings, 
the  elegance  of  the  printing,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly moderate  price,  occasion  this  to 
be  one  of  the  most  enchanting  books  thftt  a 
lorer  of  nature  and  art  can  desire. 
'  Persons  of  taste,  not  having  the  fear  of 
the  Zoological  Society  before  their  eyes, 
mercilessly  covet  the  rich  embellishments 
of  **The  Gardens  and  Menagerie"  ibr  their 
ornamented  albums.  Indeed,  this  woik, 
which  is  in  two  handsome  octavo  volumes, 
with  above  two  hundred  and  tvTenty  de- 
licious engravings,  and  which  may  be  had 
for  four-and-twenty  shillings,  by  merely 
ordering  it  of  any  bookseller  in  the  king- 
dom, is  irresistible  ;  and, ^- read  it,  reuden^ 
and  tremble — many  a  copy  has  already 
fallen  under  the  scissars  of  scrap-book 
makers. 

Place  tbese  Tolumes  before  a  fair 
**  collector  of  prints,"— with  flashing  eyes 
she 

**  sppeads  tfie  gtittermg  forfex  widi!," 
and,  in  a  moment,  the  *'  Esquimaux  dogs" 
and  "  Maccaws,"  and  othtr  desirable 
creatures,  are  fluttered  away  from  the 
**  superintendence  of  the  society's  secre- 
tary, and  vice  secretary,"  and  find  them- 
selves— without  '*  the  sanction  of  the 
council" — within  the  lady's  covers. 

The  masterly  engravmgs,  with  the 
fine  printing  of  this  work,  which  is  so 
enticing,  and  which  is  afforded  at  so  low  a 
price,  obviously  cost  several  thousand 
pounds.  Since  Bewick's  Quadrupeds  and 
Birds,  there  have  not  been  any  illustrated 
books  of  natural  history  that  approach  in 
merit  to  these  two  volumes  of  **  The  Gar- 
dens and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society.*'  They  are  printed  by  Whittmg- 
bam,  and  continue  to  uphold  the  un- 
surpassed fame  of  the  Chiswick  Press. 


Thi  Lark* 

[From  the  "  Paradii  d'Amour/ 

The  livelong  uight,  m  iriw  my  wonted  lot> 
In  tfars  bad  pKs«'d>  nor  j^et  day'*  orb  wai  bat. 
When  forth  1  walk'd  my  lorrowi  to  bc^guik, 
W^ten!  frcihty  iinelliiig  fieldi  witb  dewdropi 
imilr. 

Alrt lidy  with  \n%  ahnlUog  cami  gay 
The  rauUing  skylark:  hailed  ihe  auh  from  far  ^ 
And  wiLh  »o  sweet  a  music  ■f!<;m*d  to  pl^y 
My  heart  atiingi  round,  as  iom«  propidous 

■Ur 
Had  chaa«d  whatft'er  might  fuLlest  joyaimce 

mar  : 
Bath'd  in  delicious  dcwt  that  mornijig  bright, 
Tbui  f trove  my  voice  to  tpeak  my  loal'i  da- 

llght  .^"- 

Hark!    hark! 
Thou  raenry  laik  \ 
ReeKIa&ft  ihou  how  I  may  piae  ; 
Would  but  love  my  vowi  be fr Lead, 
To  my  warm  embraces  send 
That  aweet  fair  onej 
Brightest,  dear  onCj 
Tken  my  Joy  might  equal  tbtua. 

Hark  !    hark  ! 

Thou  merry  lark  ! 
Eeckle&s  thou  bow  I  may  pins  ; ' 
Let  love,  tyrant  J  work  his  will, 
PlongiDg  mc  ia  amguiilk  iliil : 

What«j«*er 

May  be  my  c*re> 
Trafl  ahall  bid«  this  heart  of  mine. 

Hark  r  hark  I 

Thou  merry  lark ! 
Reckless  thou  what  griefs  are  mint; 
Come,  relieve  my  heart's  distreai. 
Though  in  truth  the  pain  is  leas^ 

That  she  frown, 

Than  if  uiikoowTi 
She  for  whom  I  cease ksi  plus. 

H&rk  !   hark  ! 

Thou  merry  lark  I 
Reckless  thou  how  1  may  pi&«. 


September  4,— Day  breaks   .     * 

Sun  rbes  *     *     • 

—  sets     *     ,     . 

Twilight  ends     . 

Cheque  red     meadow  -  saffron 

abundantly. 

Red  surmullets  caught  on  the  coast. 


h,  m. 
3  14 

6  41 
8  46 

flowers 
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SAWSTON  HALL,  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


[To  Mr*  Hone.] 

During  a  Tbit  to  SawsLon,  I  was  in- 
viied  io  look  over  "  ihe  Great  House,  '* 
and  its  anliqitity  excited  my  curiosity  to 
collect  a  few  observations  concerniDg  it 
for  the  Year  Book^  which  I  send  you  with 
the  accompanying  N*  E.  sketch  of  ilie 
building. 

**  I'he  Hall"  stands  detached  from  the  vil- 
laee,  south  of  tlie  cburchj  surrounded  with 
trees  and  a  spacious  garden  and  lawn  ; 
Jt  is  a  large  quadrangular  build  in gi  and 
was  erected  in  the  year  1557,  upon  the 
site  of  a  former  edifice.  In  the  rooms 
are  the  portraits  of  Sir  John  Huddleston 
the  protector  of  queen  Mary,  and  se- 
veral more  of  the  Huddleston  fkimily.  **Sir 
John  Huddleston  entertained  the  princess 
Mary  at  his  house  immediately  al^er  the 
deadi  of  her  brother  kin^  Kdward  VL, 
And  contrivred  her  escape  to  Framlingham 
castle  in  Suffolk,  for  v^'J^ch  hrs  houj^e  was 

f>l  untie  red  by  the  mob,  who  look  part  with 
ady  Jane  Gray. 

Fuller,  in  his  "History  of  Catnbridfre,  " 
says,  *'The  lady  Alary,  after  her  brother's 
death,  hearing  queen  Jane  wa5  procliim- 


ed,  came  five  miles  off  to  Sir  John  Hud* 
dies  ton's,  where  she  heard  mm^se ;    ncil 
day  Sir  John  wailed   on  her  in  Suffolk^ 
though  she  for  the  more  secrecy  rode  on 
horse^hack   behind    his    servant,    which 
servant  lived  long  after,  the  queen  never 
bestowing    any    preferment   upon    biai, 
whether  because  forgetting  him  (when  mc^^ 
mory  was  engaged  on  greater  matters)  oJIH 
because  she  conceived  the   man  was  i«*^ 
warded  in  rewarding  his  master.     Indeed 
she  bestowed   great  boons  on  Sir  JohO|« 
and,  among  the  rest,  the  stones  of  Can 
bridge  castle,  to  build  his  house  at  Sajsto 
Hereby  that  stately   structure,   ancieotJl 
the  om;Ament  of  Cambridge,  is  at  this  d^ 
reduced  next  to  nothing." 

The  following  information   I'oblainc 
from  the  present  highly  esleemed  possessor 
of   Sawston   HalL— *•  Sir  John  Huddle- 
ston was  of  the  queen's  privy  counsel, 
and  captain  of  the  guard  to  king  Philip. 
He  was  entrusted  by  the  queen  with  i 
jurisdiction  over  part  of  Cambridgeshire 
and    Hertfordshire:    she  likewise 
him  Wilbraham  Temple.    The 
Hicks,  the  present  possessor  (»f 


cit     niui    ■ 

iridgesbire 
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ham,  ha$  Uie  origipal  deed  of  the  Grant. 
Father  John  Iliiddle^totij  a  Benedictine 
Monk  pf  Lam  psp  ring  in  Germ  any ,  was 
Chaplain  in  the  mmily  of  Mr,  Whitgrave 
of  Woseley  in  the  county  of  Stafford,— 
who  was  a  principal  contriver  of  king 
Cbarles's  escape  from  the  buttle  of  Wor- 
cester, "  My  inforraaBl  says — "The  fa- 
mily of  Huddleston  is  supposed  to  be 
Saxon;^  and  to  Irace  J^t^  urcneraihm  before 
ihe  Conftiesi^  The  most  ar^cient  residence 
was  Huddleston  in  Yorkshire,  from  which 
place  comes  the  name. — Nine  brothen 
of  the  Huddleston  family  are  said  to  have 
lost  their  lives  in  fighting  for  king 
Charles,  "  Hespecting  the  commotion,  I 
derive  from  the  same  source  that  "The 
council  took  the  part  of  lady  Jane.  The 
duke  of  Northumberland  was  their  ge- 
neral;  he  had  his  troops  at  Cambridge^ 
and  the  council  promised  to  stand  by  him^ 
but  upon  finding  the  lady  Mary  had 
gone  from  New  Hall,  a  palace  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  Essex,  by  Copt  Hall  and  Saws- 
ton  to  Framlingham  c^tle  in  Suffolk, 
had  been  joined  by  the  Suffolk  men,  and 
had  claimed  the  crown,  they  deserted  him  ; 
i.  e.  would  not  acknowledge  he  had  acted 
under  iheir  authority.  He  therefore, 
though  he  threw  up  his  cap  in  the  market 
place  and  proclaimed  the  queen,  was  be- 
headed ;  none  of  the  Tudors  being  much 
given  to  mercy/' 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  unlettered  preserve  oral 
information  that,  at  this  day,  the  village 
dames  tell  how  the  queen  escaped  the  fury 
of  themobjby  quitting  "the  Hall,"  in  the 
disguise  of  a  milk-maid,  with  a  pail  on 
her  arm.  They  say  she  had  got  a  short 
distance  from  the  village,  when  her  con- 
ductor requested  her  to  look  back  and  see 
how  her  enemies  had  served  Sawston^halt ; 
the  lady  Mary  turned  her  eyes  and  saw  it  in 
flames;  she  immediately  promised  that^ 
if  ever  she  was  made  queen  of  England, 
Saws  ton  Hall  should  be  rebuilt  of  stone, 
and  by  that  means  defy  the  fury  of  the 
lawless  element.  Traditional  report,  how- 
ever seemingly  vague  and  desultory,  has 
a  connexion  with  fact. — The  village  now 
presents 

The  joys  of  liberty  md  imiling  Peace ! 

No  doubt  further  interesting  particulars 
of  this  momentous  era  are  capable  of 
being  added,  and  your  attention  and  that 
of  your  numerous  literary  friends  is  re- 
spectfully aolicited  to  the  subject* 

Cambridge,  T.  N. 


A  Laot*s  Sobic. 

The  vijc  msn  sect  hu  winter  doic 
Like  evening  oa  a  iiuinnier  day  j 

Each  ag<r,  he  knows,  iis  rotei  bean, 
lis  moamful  momenta  and  iu  gay. 

Tbu«  would  I  dwell  witi}  pleasing  thoiig.ht 

Vpou  my  ipring  of  youthful  pride  ; 
Yet,  like  the  festive  dancer,  glad 

To  rc-st  in  peace  at  evomide* 
Ttie  gaziog  crowds  proclaim^di  me  fair ^ 

Ere,  autuni  a -touched  y  my  grean  leaves  fell  l 
And  BOW  they  tmile  aad  call  roe  goo>d — 

Perhaps  I  like  that  name  at  well. 
On  beauty  hliu  depends  not ;  then 

Why  should  I  quarrel  wilh  old  time  ? 
He  marches  on  :  how  vain  biis  power 

With  one  whose  Heart  ii  ia  its  prime  I 

Though  now  perhaps  a  Utile  old. 
Yet  still  I  love  with  youth  to  bide  ; 

Kor  grieve  I  if  the  gay  coii^uettcs 
Seduce  the  gallants  from  my  tide. 

And  I  can  joy  fo  tec  the  nymphs 

For  fav'rite  swains  (heir  chapietii  twinip 

In  gardens  trim,  and  bowers  su  green , 
With  Bowerets  sweety  and  rglantioe* 

I  love  to  see  a  pair  defy 

The  noontide  heal  in  yonder  shade  ; 
Tn  bear  the  village  song  of  love 

Sweet  echoing  through  the  woodland  glade. 
I  joy  too  (though  the  idle  crew 

Mock  somewhat  at  my  lengthen 'd  tale^) 
To  ice  liow  lay  a  of  ancient  loves 

The  listening  circle  round  regale. 

They  fancy  time  for  them  atanda  atiU, 

And  pity  me  my  hairs  of  gray. 
And  smile  to  hear  how  once  ther  sires 

To  me  could  kneeling  homage  pay. 

Anil  I,  toa,  smile,  to  gaze  upon 

Theae  butterflies  in  yotith  elate. 
So  heedless,  aporttng  roanil  tKa  flame 

Where  thousand  such  hav«  met  their  fate, 
ComttMM9  Jiarbe  de  Verrue* 


5th  September,  1569,  died  Edmund 
Bonner.  He  was  bishop  of  London  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  in  1549 
was  depO!jed  by  king  Edward  VI.  and 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  whence  he 
was  released  in  t5^^,  and  restored  to  the 
see  by  queen  Mary,  during  whose  reign 
he  exercised  the  ofhce  of  an  ecclesiastical 
judge,  condemned  two  hundred  persons 
to  the  flames  for  their  religion,  and  caused 
great  numbers  of  others  to  tJuffer  impri- 
sonmeut.      In  his    violent   proceedings 
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against  Riclmrd  Gibsont  a  gentlenma^ 
who,  being  safety  for  a  debt,  was  im- 
pTisoned  in  the  Poultry  Compter,  Bonner 
required  him  to  confess  or  deny  whether, 
if  at  liberty,  he  would  go  "in  procession*' 
with  otheis  lo  his  pariah  church  upon 
appointed  days,  "  bear  a  taper  or  a  candle 
upon  Candlemas-day,  take  ashes  upon 
Ash  Wednesday,  bear  pahii  upon  Palm- 
Sunday,  creep  to  the  cross  upon  days  and 
and  times  accustomed,  receive  and  kiss 
the  pax,  &c."  Bonner  pronounced  the 
fatal  sentence  against  him,  and  **  he 
valiantly  underwent  the  cruel  death  of 
burning  in  Smith  field."  About  the  same 
lime,  Cardinal  Pole,  as  le^iCi  interposed 
between  Bonntir  and  two-and- twenty  Col- 
chester people,  and  saved  their  lives, 
Bonner  wrote  to  the  Cardinal,  "  that  he 
thought  to  have  had  them  all  to  Fulham, 
and  to  have  given  sentence  against  them/' 
He  whipped  some  of  the  victims  of  his 
judicial  character  with  his  own  hands. 
In  Fox*s  **  Acts  and  Monument*"  there 
is  a  wood-cut  of  his  inflicting  this  pun- 
ishment on  Thomas  Ileushawe.  When 
the  print  was  shown  to  Bonner,  he  lauglied 
at  itj  saying,  **  A  vengeance  on  the  fool, 
how  could  he  get  my  picture  drawn  so 
right  ?"  He  was  commonly  called  **Bloody 
Bonner/'  On  the  accession  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  this  cruel  man  was  Anally  dis- 
missed from  tlie  bishopric  of  1-ondon, 
and  again  committed  to  the  Marshalsea. 
He  died  in  that  pi-i^n,  and  wast  buried  in 
St.  George's  churcli-yard  in  the  borough.* 
The  following  epigram  was  found  at- 
tached to  his  monument  : — 
If  Heaven  he  ple*se4  when  sinoen  ceue  to 

tf  UelL  b«  pteu«d  when  •Inoen  enter  iiif 
If  Earth  be  pleased  when  it  hath  lost  nknavr', 
Then  all  are   pleased  !    for   Donncr'ft  lu  bis 
grave. 


h.  tn. 

September  5. — Day  breaks    .     .     3  17 

Sun  rises   *     .     .     5  21 

—  sets     .     ,     ,     6  39 

Twilight  ends     .     8  43  ' 

Bladder  calchfiy  flowers  the  second  time* 


6th  September,  1783,  died  in  her 
seventy-eighth  year,  at  the  house  of  Dr, 
Samuel   Johnson,   in    Bolt-court^   Fleet- 

•  Suype,  Orangef. 


Street,  where  she  had  lived  by  his  botuny 
nearly  twenty  years,  Mrs.  Anna  WiUiam*, 
who  had  long  been  deprived  of  her  sight. 
She  published,  in  1 745^  the  **  Life  d 
Julian,"  from  the  French  of  M.  de  b 
Bleterie.  In  1766)  i^he  published  a  volume 
of '*  Miscellanies  in  rrose  aod  Verse,**, 
4 to.  Dr*  Jc>hnson  wrote  several  of  ' 
pieces  contained  in  the  volume, 
was  the  daughter  of  Zachariali  Willii 
who  published  a  pamphlet  printed 
English  and  Italian,  intitled,  **^  An  Ac^ 
count  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertftio  tht 
Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an  enact  Theory  of 
the  Variation  of  the  Magnetical  Needle. 
With  a  table  of  Variations  at  the  hmm 
memorable  Cities  in  Europe,  from  tht 
ye.ir  1660  to  1680/'  1755,  4lo.  TT» 
English  part  of  this  work  was  written  by 
Dr,  Johnson,  the  Italian  by  Mr.  BaretlL 
In  BosweU's  life  of  Johnson  tliefe  lit 
interesting  memorials  of  Johnson's  kjnd*^ 
ness  to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  her  grSLU 
attachment  to  him. 


Dr.  Johnson's  Man,  **  Fraitk 
Francis  Stewart  was  the  son  of  a  sh< 
keeper  in  Ivdinburgh,  He  was  brougi 
up  to  the  law,  and  for  several  years 
ployed  as  a  writer  in  some  of  the  pri 
pal  offices  of  Edinburgh.  Being  a  mu- 
of  good  natural  partii,  and  given  to  litef- 
ature,  he  frequently  assisted  in  digftstinf 
and  arranging  MSS,  for  the  press  ;  and^ 
among  other  cmpioyments  of  this  sot%. 
he  used  to  boast  of  assjstmg^  or  copying 
some  of  the  juvenile  productions  of  ih* 
afterwards  celebrated  Lord  Kairaes,  wbeii 
he  was  very  young,  and  a  correspondtBt 
with  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  Wbe« 
be  came  to  London  he  stuck  more  cloself 
to  the  press  ;  and,  in  this  walk  of  copying 
or  arranging  for  the  press,  he  got  ivcon>» 
mended  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  tlien  lived 
in  Gough-square.  Frank  was  a  ^icrt 
admirer  of  the  doctor,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions consulted  him  ;  and  the  doctor  Imi 
also  a  very  respectable  opinion  of  hit 
amanuensis,  Frank  Stuart,  as  he  always 
familiarly  called  him.  But  it  was  not 
only  in  collecting  authorities  that "  Frunk** 
was  employed;  he  was  the  man  who  did 
every  thiug  in  the  writiug  way  for  him, 
and  managed  all  affairs  between  the  doe- 
tor,  his  bookseller,  and  his  creditors,  who 
were  then  often  very  troublesome,  besides 
every  species  of  business  the  doctor  had 
to  do  out  of  doors.  For  this  he  was  mudi 
belter  qualified  than  the  doctor  hijniel^ 
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ha^d  been  more  accustotned  to  com> 
•  business,  and  more  conversant  in 
'  ways  of  men/* 

inolher  depanmeni,  besides  collecting 
tritieSj  Frank  was  rernarkaUly  usc^ful  lo 
fohnsoti ;  Ibis  ^vas»  in  explanation  of 
jUDt  phrases,  wbich  ilie  doctor  used 
.  Frank  lo  erive  bis  explanation  of  first, 
mtda  relating  to  tiamblin^  and  card- 
ng,  3uch  as  AH-fhurs^  CtiicK-honorSt 
ygCf  4t-»  were,  among  the  "  typos," 

to  be  Frank's,  corrected  by  the 
>r,  for  which  he  received  a  second 
lent.  At  the  lime  this  happened 
son's  Dictionary  waj*  going  on  print* 
fcry  briskly  in  three  dep^artmeiUs, 
)D,  G,  and  L,  being  at  work  upon 
e  same  time;  and  the  doctor  was, 
le  printing-bouse  phrase,  **  out  of 
,"  that  is,  had  received  more  money 
he  had  prrnlijced  MS, ;  for  the  pro- 
ns  res  trie  led  him  in  bis  payments, 
vould  answer  no  more  demands  from 
ban  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  for  every 

of  MS.  copy  he  delivered,  which 
)aid  him  by  Mr.  St  rah  an  on  delivery; 
the  doctor  readily  agreed  to  litis, 
copy  was  written  upon  quarto  post 
f,  and  in  two  columns  each  page, 
doctor  wrote,  in  his  own  hand,  the 
s  and  their  explanation,  and  gent;- 
two  or  three  words  in  each  column, 
ng  a  space  bet^veen  each  for  tfie  au^ 
ties,  which  were  pasted  on  as  they 

collected  by  the  different  clerks  or 
iuenses  employed.     In  this  mode  the 

was  so  regular,  tliat  the  sheets  of 
which  made  a  sheet  of  print  could 
very  exactly  ascertained.  Every 
!a  parcel  came  after  ibis  agret^ment 
ariy  tied  up,  and  was  put  upon  a 

in  the  corrector's  room  till  wanted. 
MS,  being  then  in  great  forwardness, 
loctor  supplied  copy  faster  than  the 
ers  calleJ  for  it ;  and  in  one  uf  *the 
s  of  copy  it  happened  thiit,  upon 
g  it  out  to  the  conipositors,  some 
s  of  the  old  MS*  that  had  been 
ed  off  were  found  among  the  new 
paid  for.  This  led  to  a  charge  against 
doctor  of  liaving  obtained  double 
lent  for  the  same  MS.  copy.  As 
VIS,  was  then  in  such  a  ready  and 
ird  slate,  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
>r's  character  to  say,  tliat  he  does 
ippear  to  have  been  driven  to  bis 
^  so  much  as  to  make  use  of  ibis 
U  trick  to  get  three  or  four  guineas, 
le  sum  amounted  to  no  more.  It  is 
ibk  that  it  happened  by  ihe  doctor's 


keeping  the  old  copy,  which  was  always 
returned  to  him  with  the  proof,  in  a  dis- 
orderly manner^  Besides  this  there  was 
another  mode  of  accounting  for  it,  which, 
at  that  ttme,  was  very  current  in  the 
printihg'house.  In  addition  to  his  old 
and  constnnt  assistant,  Stuart,  the  Doctor 
had  several  others,  some  of  them  not  of 
the  best  cbaiacters ;  one  of  this  class  bad 
been  lately  discharged,  whom  the  doctor 
bad  been  very  kind  to,  notwithstanding  all 
bis  loose  and  idle  tricks;  and  it  wa<i  ge^ 
nerally  supposed  that  the  rogue  had  fallen 
upon  the  expedient  of  picking  up  the  old 
MS»  to  raise  a  few  guineas,  finding  the 
money  so  readily  paid  on  the  MS.  as  he 
delivered  it.  Upon  the  whole,  every  body 
was  inclined  to  acquit  the  doctor,  as  he 
had  been  well  known  to  have  rdther  "  too 
little  thought  about  money  matters." 
VVhat  served  to  complete  the  doctor's 
acquittal  was,  that,  immediately  on  the 
discovery,  Frank  supplied  the  quantum 
of  right  copy  (for  it  ^as  ready);  which 
set  every  thing  to  rights,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two. 

Frank  usually  **  spent  his  evenings"  at 
the  Bible,  in  Shire  l^ne,  a  house  of  call 
for  bookbinders  and  printers;  where  he 
was  in  ^[ood  esteem  among  some  credit- 
able neighbours  that  frequented  the  back* 
room.  Except  bis  fuddling,  he  was  a 
very  worthy  character ;  yet  his  drinking^ 
and  conviviality,  he  used  to  say,  he  left 
behind  him  at  Edinburgbj  where  his  in* 
timacy  with  some  jovial  wit3  and  great 
card-players  made  bis  journey  to  London 
very  prudent  and  necessary,  as  nothing 
but  sncb  a  measure  could  break  off  the 
connexion.  Before  Trank  determined  on 
quitting  Edinburgh,  he  took  some  pains 
to  bring  his  companions  to  order  and 
good  hours  ;  and  one  of  his  efforts  in  this 
way  was  his  writing  a  song  of  four  verses, 
to  the  famous  old  tune  of  "  Woes  my 
heart  that  we  should  sunder  ;"  every  verse 
concluded  with  a  chorus  line,**  Lets  leave 
lang-jmks  but  never  sunder."* 

In  one  of  bis  Edinburgh  night  ram- 
bleSj  Frank  and  his  companions  rnet  with 
the  mob  procession  wbcn  they  were  con- 
ducting Captain  Porteus  to  be  hanged; 
and  Frank  and  his  companions  were  next 
day  examined  about  it  before  the  town- 
council,  when,  as  be  used  to  say,  **  we  were 
found  to  be  too  drunk  to  bave  had  any  hand 


*  Luiig  jinlu  if  ihe  name  for  luuqtiftiiet  in 
SDDtlaBd  among  ^un«stent 
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in  the  busitiess/^  He  gave  an  ace u rale  and 
part  icul  sir  account  ofthai  memorable  trans- 
aciioii  ill  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  of  that 
time,  which  he  was  rather  fond  of  re- 
lating. 

h.  ni, 
Sepieinber  Q.—Dny  hrcBki   .     .    3  19 
Sun  rises  ...     5  23 
—  sets     .     .     ♦    6  37 
Twilight  ends     .     3  41 
Large  purple  atarwort  flowers. 
Currants  nearly  gone,  unless  preserved 
under  nets  on  walb^  or  under  raals  over 
itandard  trees. 


Remarkable  Ai>vertisements. 
[To  Mr.  Hone] 

Edinburgh.  June  1631. 
7  September  1820  is  the  date  of  the 
following  advertisement  in   the   "  Edin- 
burgh  Evening  Courant"   of  the  9th  of 
that  month  i^ 

"  MOTICE. 

"The  LAMiTtas  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
vicinity  are  respectfully  informed,  that  a 
FestivalwIU  be  celebrated  by  the  re  a  dt- 

TO-UALT-FRATFEJitTY,at  M*LeAN*S  Hotfil, 

Prince's-streeT,  on  Thursday  the  Hth  day 
of  September  inst. 
**  Dinner  on  the  table  at  Five  o'clock. 
*'  All  such  Cripples  and  Lamiters  as 
wish  to  consociate  and  dine  together  will 
give  in  (heir  names  althe  Hotel^  before  the 
Hth  inst. 

*'  No  procession. 

"VV.  T.  Secretary. 

Concerning  the  advertisement  of  **  the 
Lamiters  **  I  have  made  several  enquiries, 
the  result  of  which  show  that  it  was  a 
mere  quii  on  the  public. 

The  foliowing,  equally  curious,  and  of 
more  value  perhaps  to  your  erudite  Mis- 
cellany, is  copiea  from  "Parker's  Lon- 
don News,  or  tne  Impartial  Intelligencer, 
containing  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences  Foreign  and  Domestic,  IBth  Jan- 
uary 1722"— 

"  WHEREAS  Gentlemen  ann  Gen- 
tlewomen, in  walking  the  streets  in  dirty 
slabby  weather,  very  frequently  incom- 
mode their  stockings  and  petticoats  by 
the  Alth  and  nastiness  thereof.  There  is 
a  person  who  gives  daily  attendance  from 
9  to  3  in  the  aflerooon,  at  the  Herculei 
in  Nags -bead- court  io  Bartholotnew  lane. 


behind  the  Royal  Kv change,  to 
how  all  persons  may  waJk  the  arm 
without  dirting  themselves  lo  the  irwl 
or  dirtiest  weather/* 

ITie  **  Post  Boy  "  from  Tlmrsday  Kit 
16  to  Saturdny  May  18^  1723,  in  Dimn^ 
the   execution   of    counsellor   Layer  * 
High  Treason,  says  *•  his  head  wa*< 
to  Newgate,  in  order  to  be  parhoitti  i 
aflixed  upon  Temple-bar  this  day,' —A" 
what  Cookery/ 

I  am,  &C.9 
L 


BiRMiKGnAu  Travcxlikq — 1741 

[Advertticment  from  Walker**  Bi 
paper,  Monday  April  12th  1742.  K«'liLp 

The  LtTct^FiELn  akd  BtaMtsctn 
Staoe-Coach  set  out  this  morning  [Mo^ 
day]  from  the  Rose  Inn  at  Bolbooi 
bridge,  London,  and  will  be  at  the  hon 
of  Mr.Francis  Cox,  the  Angel  and  Heoud 
Chickens,  in  the  high  town,  Birmingbn, 
on  Wednesday  next  to  dinner,  and  goes  tb 
same  afternoon  lo  Litchfield,  and  i 
to  Birmingham  on  Thursday  moraia|l 
breakfast,  and  gets  to  London  on 
day  night,  and  so  will  continue  eitf  I 
week  regularly,  with  a  good  coa**H  Ai 
able  horses. 


A  Noted  StjaoEOH. 

[From  »  Lancashire  paper^  about  cha  Mir 

1778.] 

Ellen  Haytuorkthwaite,  the  wife 
of  Robert  Hay  thorn  ihwaite,  of  Didda 
green,  near  White  well,  io  the  forest  of 
Bow  land,  Lancashire,  is  supposed  to  bi 
one  of  the  best  Surgeons  in  the  couatry; 
she  has  performed  severai  amaiing  cuies, 
given  up  for  incurable  by  the  Wbilworth 
doctors,  and  others. 

As  for  Asthmas,  Coughs,  Fevers,  aod 
all  internal  disorders,  she  will  not  prescnht 
a  large  quantity  of  drugs,  and  yet  eflfc&- 
ually  cure,  if  curable  ;  but  as  for  hare^ 
scalds,  fractured  skulls,  bruises,  aod  lU 
external  wounds,  she  will  in  a  veij 
little  time  make  a  perfect  cure,  if  ihrj 
come  to  her  before  tliey  are  mortified. 

N.  B.  She  wilt  take  nothing  in  hand  if 
she  6nds  it  incurable. 

Her  charges  are  also  very  modetmte^ 
twelve  pence  a  week,  if  lliey  come  lo  her. 
She  travels  none  abroad. 

The  following  can  testify  of  her  excel- 
lent remedies,  with  many  others  too  IH 
dious  to  mention. 
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John  LnTigion,  a  kme  hand. 

James  Dewlnirst,  ditto. 

James  Paiker,  a  fractured  skull:  his 
brain  was  bare, 

Christopher  Martin,  lame  leg* 

Robert  Parkinsotii  ditto. 

William  Livesey,  ditto. 

Richard  Knowles,  a  laroe  arm,  two 
jeara  standing. 


NOTrCE    TO   THE    t'EOFESStOK. 
[From  fcocw  Jersey  Paper,  1821,] 

To  aE  SOLD,  on  the  8lh  of  July,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  suits  at  law^  the 
I-  property  of  an  eminent  attorney  about  to 
II  retire  from  bu5ine:is.  Note,  the  clients 
^    are  rich  and  ob^^tinate. 

J  Note.  Whether  this  is  serious  or  sa- 


tirical I  know  not.] 


September  7. — Day  breaks 
Sun  rises  . 
—  sets  . 
Twilight  ends 


3  22 

5  25 

6  35 
8   38 


Green  gage  plums  in  great  plenty. 
Peaches  and  nectarines  abundant. 


I  PaiVATE    MAHRTAGES. 

I  [For  the  Yeu  Bouk.] 

"  July  leSL 

The  parsons  of  the  old  Fleet,  and  of 
May  fair,  were  noted  for  their  celebration 
<^f  private  tnarriages ;  and  it  appears 
ihai  the  village  of  ilampstead  wa?  not 
less  remarkable  for  conireniences  of  that 
kind  to  couples  who  wished  to  increase 

I       their  happiness  by  a  little  air  and  exercise. 

I  About  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen* 

lury  there  stood,  neat  the  Welb^  a  place 
Cftlled  Sion  chapel,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  property  of  the  keeper  of  the 
adjoining  tavern,  by  the  following  adver- 
tiremenl  from  a  newspaper  o*  1716  r  it 
will  be  seen  what  temptations  were  held 
out  to  such  parties  as  should  keep  their 
wedding  dinner  in  his  gardens, 

"  8lh  September  1716. — Sion  Chapel 
AT  Hampsteai),  being  a  private  and 
pleasure  pluce»  many  persons  of  the  best 
fashion  have  lately  been  married  there. 
Now,  as  a  minister  is  obliged  constantly 
to  attend,  this  is  to  give  notice,  that  all 
persons  bringing  a  licencej  and  who  shall 


have  their  wedding  dinner  in  the  gardens^ 
may  be  married  in  the  said  chapel  with- 
out giving  any  fee  or  reward  whatsoever  i 
and  such  as  do  not  keep  their  wedding 
dinner  at  the  gardens,  only  live  shillings 
will  be  demanded  of  them  for  all  fees.^' 

Many  similar  advertisements  in  otd 
newspapers  show  the  facilities  formerly 
affordea  to  private  marriages. 

H.  B.  Andrews. 


BETAOTaiNO  Customs. 

In  1794  the  minister  of  Eskdalemuir, 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  mentions  an 
annual  fair  held  time  out  of  mind  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Black  and  White  Esks, 
iiow  entirely  laid  aside.  At  that  fair  it 
was  the  custom  for  unmarried  persons  of 
both  sexes  to  choose  a  companion,  ac- 
cording to  their  liking,  with  whom  they 
were  to  live  till  that  time  next  year.  This 
was  called  **  band-fasting,'*  or  hand  in 
fiat.  If  they  were  pleased  with  each 
other  at  that  time,  then  they  continued 
together  for  life :  if  not,  they  separated, 
and  were  free  to  make  another  choice  as 
at  the  first.  The  fruit  of  the  connexion, 
if  there  were  any,  was  always  attached  to 
the  disaffected  person.  In  later  tiroes, 
when  this  part  of  the  country  belonged  to 
the  Abbacy  of  Melrose,  a  priest,  to  whom 
they  gave  the  nan^e  of  *'  Book  i 'bosom,'' 
either  because  be  carried  in  his  bosom  a 
Bible,  or  perhaps  a  register  of  the  mar- 
riages, came  from  time  to  time  to  confirm 
the  marriaejes. 

In  the  isle  of  Portland,  near  Wey- 
mouth, where  the  inhabitants  seldom  or 
never  intermarry  with  any  on  the  main- 
land, you  OK  women  betroth  themselves 
to  lovers  of  the  same  place^  and  allow 
them  the  privileges  of  husbands,  wiih  the 
certainty  of  being  made  wives  the  mo- 
ment that  the  consec|uences  of  their  inti- 
macy become  apparent. 

[This  usae;e  I  ascertained,  upon  the 
spot,  to  prevail  in  1817,  and  was  assured, 
by  respectable  married  females  of  the 
place,  that  only  one  instance  of  the  en- 
gagement not  being  fijlBlied  by  a  young 
man  bad  occnrred  within  their  memory, 
and  in  that  case  the  offender  was  driven 
by  the  inhabitants  with  ignominy  from 
the  island,  W.  H.] 

Bf  caking  a  Piece  of  Money. 
It  was  anciently  customary  to  brenk  a 
piece  of  gold  or  sdver  in  token  of  a  verbal 
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conlract  of  marTiage  and  promiiteit  of 
love  ;  one  half  whereof  was  kept  by  tlie 
womaa,  while  the  other  part  remainetl 
with  the  man.  The  Dialogue  between 
Kitty  and  f  ilbert  in  the  '*  W  hat  dye  call 
it,"  by  Gay,  illustrates  dve  usage  i — 

Yet,  Justices,  (If  rmit  us*  ere  *c  part, 
To  bn?al(  this.  Nine  peace  as  you've  broke  our 
iiearl.*' 

Filbert  (bre&kiDg  the  nineptnce)— jLi  liiit 
dividesi  ibui  are  we  torn  in  twain, 

Kittff  (joining  ibe  pieces) — Ant),  a£  this 
meets,  thus  may  we  meel  again. 

In  "  The  Coimtry  Wake/'  a  comedy 
by  Dopget,  'Ho.,  London,  1696,  Act  v. 
sc.  i..  Hob,  wlio  fancies  he  is  dying,  be* 
fore  he  makes  his  last  will  and  teitimtmy, 
as  he  calls  it,  when  his  mother  desires 
him  to  try  to  speak  to  Mary,  **  for  she  h 
ihy  wij'et  and  no  other,"  answers,  **  I  know 
Tm  sure  to  her — and  I  do  own  it  btfore 
you  all ;  I  aLsk't  her  the  question  last 
LaminaSy  and  at  Allhallow*s-tide  we  broke 
n  piece  of  mane t/;  and  if  I  had  lived  till 
last  Sunday  we  had  been  ask'd  in  the 
church/'  Mr.  Dooce^s  MS*  Notes  say: 
"  Analogous  to  the  intcrchangement  of 
rings  seems  the  custom  of  breaking  a 
piece  of  money.  An  example  of  this  oe- 
curs  in  *  Bale  ma  ns  Tragedy,'  a  well- 
known  penny  history,  chap,  v.'*  A  law- 
book, *' Swinburne  on  Spousals,"  p.  10, 
says :  **  Some  spousaU  are  contracted  by 
signs,  as  the  giving  and  receiving  a  ring, 
others  by  words /^ 

It  appeari  to  have  been  formerly  a  cus- 
tom, also,  for  those  who  were  betrothed  to 
wear  some  flower  as  an  external  and  con- 
spicuous mark  of  their  mutuid  engage- 
ment. Spenser,  in  his  **  Shepherd's  Ca- 
lendar,'' says, 

*'  Bring  coronBtioni  and  fopi  in  wine 
Worn  of  paramours^.'* 

So  pa  in  wine  were  a  species  of  flowers 
amon^  the  smaller  kind  of  single  gilli- 
flowers  or  pniks.' 


Cheelinc. 


In  1792  the  minister  of  Galsion,  in 
Ayrshire,  mentions  a  singular  custom 
there:  **  When  a  young  man  wishes  lo 
pay  his  addresses  lo  his  sweetheart,  in- 
stead of  going  lo  her  father's,  and  profess- 
ing his  passion,  he  goes  to  a  pubUc-house, 


Brand. 


and,  having  let  the  landlady  into  ibt 
secret  of  his  atiaehraent,  the  object  of  b 
wishes  is  imfoediately  sent  for,  who  n^ 
dom  refuses  to  come,  Slie  is  entertuM^ 
with  ale  and  whisky,  or  brandy;  and  tk 
marriage  is  concluded  on.  The  temi 
day  after  the  marriage  a  •*  creelinf,"  w  • 
is  cal  led^  takes  place.  The  young  wedW 
pair,  with  their  friends,  a9S«it)bk  b 
convenient  spot.  A  small  creel,  or 
is  prepared  for  the  occasion,  into 
they  put  some  stones  ;  the  youof  nsl 
carry  it  alternately,  and  allow  tbemsriis 
lo  be  caught  by  the  maidens,  who  bnn 
kiss  when  Uiey  succeed.  After  a  pit 
deal  of  innocent  mirth  and  pleasatfV 
the  creel  fulls  at  lengtli  to  the  youns  ^ 
band's  share,  who  is  obliged  to  cayrfi 
generally  for  a  long  lime,  none  of  k 
young  women  having  compassion  ii|« 
him.  At  last  his  f^ir  mate  kindly  t* 
lieves  hun  from  his  burden  ;  and  ber  a^ 
plaisance,  in  this  particular^  is  coosiM 
as  a  proof  of  her  satisFiiction  wilbil 
choice  she  has  made.  The  cre^  ^ 
round  again ;  more  merriment  succeA 
and  all  the  company  dine  together, « 
talk  over  the  feats  of  ihe*%ld,^ 


T  a  u  t-Lo  V  t  Ri -  K  X ot5. 
Among  the  ancient  northern  natic 
knot  seems  to  have  been  the  syinbdJ 
indissoluble  love,  faith,  and  frie 
Hence  the  ancunt  runic  inscrip 
Hickes's,  are  in  the  form  of  a  knot; 
hence,  among  the  northern  Englisli  i 
Scots,  who  still  retain,  in  a  great  IP 
sure,the  language  and  manners  of  llbt  »^ 
cient  Danes,  that  curious  kind  of  bv^ 
v^hich  is  a  mutual  present  between  tW 
lover  and  his  miuiress,  and  which,  btiH 
considered  as  the  emblem  of  pti^l^ 
fideliiy,  is  therefore  called  *«a  tnie4iivt 
knot  :"  a  name  which  is  not  derived,  u 
may  be  naturally  supposed,  from  6* 
words  *'true'^  and  "love/'  but  fonmd 
from  the  Danish  verb  "  trulofa^*')$d^M  dki, 

I  plight  my  troth,  or  faith.  Thus,  in  ik 
hlandic  Gospels,  the  following  psua^ 
in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Mallhew  cco- 
firms,  beyond  a  doubt»  the  sense  bwi 
given — "  til  einmr  Meyar  er  tmhfni  ^*r 
emum  Manne,**  €lc.  ;  i.  e*  to  a  virgin  es- 
poused ;  that  is,  who  was  promi^,  or 

I I  ad  engaged  herself  to  a  man,  flcc- 
Hence,   evidently,   the    *' bride  h%^i%^ 


[ 
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or'ibe  "top-knots,"  at  marnages,  which 
havti  been  considered  as  emblems  of  tlie 
ties  of  duty  and  affection  between  the 
bride  and  ht?r  spouse,  have  been  derived. 
In  Davison's  "Poetical  Rhapsody, 
Idt  1,"  are  die  following  verses: — 

The  True  Love's  KmL 
JjOY9  ift  (he  Imke,  iht  knot»  the  band  of  nnity, 
And  ftll  Lfai&t  lovfl  ilo  love  with  their  boloY&d 
to  be: 
Love  only  did  decree 
To  ch singe  hit  kind  in  me. 

For  tbougli  I  laved  vfitli  all  the  power*  of  my 

mind, 
And  ihough  my  restlei  thoug^hts  their  re»t  in 
her  did  findc^ 
y«t  siTK  my  hopes  declinde 
Skh  she  is  most  unkinde. 
Wot  »ince  her  beanties  sun  mj  Eruitlea  hope 

did  breed  e, 
By  absence  from  ibat  sun  I  hop*t  lo  tterve 
that  weede; 
Though  ab«enee  did,  indeede. 
My  hopes  not  stcrve,  but  fcede. 

Wat  when  I  shift  my  pi  ace  j  Hkc  to  the  itTicken 

deer*?, 
1  cannot  shift  the  shaft  which  in  toy  side    I 
be«re  ; 

By  me  it  resteth  there« 

The  cause  is  not  else  where » 

So  have  ]  scene  the  sicke  to  turnf?  and  tume 

againc, 
As  if  that  outward  change  could  eaie  bis  in- 
ward paine  : 
But  still «  alas!  in  vaine. 
The  lit  doth  still  remaine. 

Yet  goodnes  ii  iho  spring  from  whence  this 

ill  doth  grow. 
For  goodnes   caused   the   luvep    which    great 
respect  did  owe, 
Respect  true  love  did  show  ; 
True  lovc^  tbu«  wrought  my  woe. 

Gay,  in  his  Pastoral  called  **  the  Speit/* 
describes  the  tiistie  manner  of  knitting 
the  tme-love-knoi  ;^ 

As  Lubberkin  ooce  slept  beneath  a  tree, 
I  twitched  bis  dangling  garter  from  his  kjiee ; 
He  wist  not  when  the  hempen  string  I  drew^ 
Nnw  mine  I  quickly  doff  of  Inklt>  blue  ; 
ToBCtber  fast  I  tye  tho  garters  twainCt 
And,  while  I  knit  the  knot » repeal  this  airain — 
Three  times  a  true -love's  knut  f  tyc  secure  : 
Finn  be  the  knot»  firm  may  his  love  endure. 

In  England  these  knots  of  ribands  were 
formerly  distributed  in  great  abundance 
as  bride  favors,  even  at  the  marriages  of 
persons  of  the  first  distinction*  They 
IS' ere  worn  at  the  hat,  and  consisted  of 
ribands  of  varioui^  colojs.     M.  Mission, 


in  bis  Travels  it\  England,  printed  in 
1696,  says,  **  Formerly,  in  France,  ihey 
gave  Livre*»s  de  Nuces,  which  was  a  knot 
of  ribands,  to  be  warn  by  ihe  guests 
upon  their  arras;  but  thnl  is  practised 
now  only  among  peasants.  In  England 
it  IS  done  still  amongst  the  greatest  noble^ 
men.  These  ribands  they  call  *  favors,' 
and  give  them  not  only  to  tho!!e  that  are 
ai  the  wedding,  but  to  five  hundred  peo- 
ple besides.  T'other  drty,  when  the  eldest 
sen  of  M.  de  Uverkerqae  married  the 
duke  of  Ormond's  sister,  they  dispensed 
a  whole  inundation  of  those  little  favors : 
notlung  else  was  here  to  be  met  with, 
from  the  hal  of  the  king  down  to  that  of 
the  meatiest  servant."  Ozell,  m  a  note  to 
his  translation  of  Misson,  says:  "The 
favor  was  a  pretty  large  knot,  of  seveml 
colors,  gold,  Sliver,  carnution^  and  while. 
Tiiis  is  worn  upon  the  bat  for  some  weeks/* 
The  only  color  for  wedding-favors  at  ibis 
time  [l83l]  is  white. 

The  bride  favors  have  not  been  omitted 
in  "  The  Collier's  VVcddmg/'  a  northern 
provincial  poem  :— 

The  blitbsomo  bucksome  country  maids, 
With  knots  of  ribands  at  thi-ir  head<9, 
And  pinners  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
That  fan  before  and  toss  bebindp  &c. 

The  same  poem,  speaking  of  the  youth 
attending  the  bridegroom,  says, 
Like  atreameTH  iu  the  painted  sky. 
At  every  breast  the  favors  fly. 

Bridal  Colors. 

In  a  curious  old  book  "The  fifteen 
Comforts  of  Marriage,"  a  conference  is 
introduced  concerning  bridal  colors  in 
dressing  up  the  bridat-^bed  by  the  bride- 
maids.— "Not,  say  they,  with  jfttlmv 
ribbtmd i,ih^He  are  ilicemhlems  of  jealousy 
— not  with  *  Fucitlc  motij'  that  signifies 
fading  love— but  with  true  htue^  that 
signifies  constancy,  and  green  denotes 
youth — put  them  both  together,  and 
there's  youthful  constancy.  Une  pro- 
posed hiitr  and  hlacf^,  thai  signifies  con- 
stancy till  death ;  but  that  was  objected 
to  as  those  colors  will  never  match. 
Violet  was  proposed  as  signifying religirii : 
this  was  objected  to  as  being  too  grave : 
and  at  bst  they  concluded  to  mmgie  u 
gold  tiuue  vUk  f^mu  grven,  which  latter 
signifies  youthful  joUtly.  "  For  the 
bride's  favors,  top-knot^*  and  garler.'i,  the 
bride  proposed  blue,  gold  color,  iewon- 
color,  4t.  (jij/if-color  was  objected  to 
aa  signifying  avarice.    The  younger  bndt- 
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maid  proposed  to  mix  wiliim  and  milk 
white :  the  willow  was  excluded  because 
it  signified  forsaken.* 


A  viHuouMf  diicreet,  and  ioving  U'ijl' 

Let  no  luiia  vftliie  at  a  tUUe  price 

A    virtuouB   wn;>mau*«   couiisiaiik ;    her    wing*d 

ftpirit 
I«    featihfrcd      ofleutimes      with      bcaifeiily 

wurdt ; 
And  (like  her  beauty)  lavitliiBg,  and  pur<». 
Tbc  weaker  boUie,  *iill  the  stronger  toule. 
When  ^t>od  cndeavDiiri  do  her  power*  ftppli*?, 
Hbt  love  tiraws  Q^arciil  tuan^s  felicttie* 
O  whSut  a  Ireoj^iire  i»  a  virUiout  wife, 
Discrete  and  loviag  :  doX  nue  gift  on  earth 
M&l;e»    a     inan*«     lifa    to    highly    houud    to 

heaven ; 
She  give*  bim  double  forces,  to  endure 
Anti  to  eftjoy  ;  by  being  one  Tfi'ilh  hiuc, 
FceHng  his  joiet  ontl  ^riefca  with  equal  4cnie  ; 
And  lik«  the  twiner  Hippocrates  reporUi, 
If  he  fetch  *ighs,  •he   draw*  her  breath   iia 

ihort: 
If  be  lament,  the  mch«  herself  in  teaTC*  : 
H  he  be  i^Lad,  the  Tjriumph«  ;  if  he  iiirre, 
She  moves  hit  way  j    in  all  things  bis  iweet 

ap«: 
And  i#,  in  aiterations  paiisiiig  slrangr*, 
Himaelfe  divinely  vaiicd  without  rh&nge. 
Gold  in  right  precious  ^  tut  bit  price  infectn 
With  pride  and  avarice  ,  authority  lifts 
HaU  from  men'i  hirftd^  \  and  bows  the  itron^- 

eit  kncet. 
Yet  can  dot  bend  in  rale  the  weakesi  hearta  ; 
Miisick  delights   but  one  aeaie ;  nor  choici^ 

tsif^atu  ; 
One  quiculy  fades,  the  other  stir  to  sinnf* ; 
But  a  true  wife,  both  «en»e  and  ^oul  delightt» 
And  nii««th  nut  her  good  with  any  ilt  ; 
Her  virtues,  ruling  hearts,  all  powers  command  ; 
All  fttore  without  her  leaves  a  maw  lmtp<}orr  -, 
And  With  bet;,  povcriie'a  exceeding  store  j 
No  time  is  tcdiuun  wiih  her^  her  true  worth 
Alakei  &  true  husband  thinke  hii  arnu  enfold 
(With  her  alone)  a  cnmpleatc  morlcl  of  gtdde, 
Chfipinan,  \fU\6. 


Conjugal  Felicity, 

There  is  DOlbinef  can  pleas*?  a  man 
without  love:  and  if  a  man  be  weary  of 
the  wise  discourses  of  the  Apostles,  and 
of  the  imioceiicy  of  an  even  and  a  private 
fortune,  or  hates  iwace,  or  a  fruitful  year, 
he  hath  reaped  thorns  and  ihistlea  from 
the  choicest  flowers  of  paradise ;  for 
nothing  can   sweeten  feUcily  itself,   but 


•  Brand* 


love ;  but,  when  a  man  dwells  in  lo*«» 
then  the  breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasaa% 
as  the  droppings  upon  the  hill  of  liennoD^ 
her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light  of  heaveo; 
she  is  a  fountain  sealed^  and  he  an 
quench  his  thirsty  and  ease  his  caresy  Mod 
lay  his  sorrows  down  upon  her  lap,  and 
can  retire  home  to  hit  sanctuary  and 
refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  swee«tics« 
and  chaste  refreshments.  No  man  an 
tell,  but  he  that  loves  his  children,  bo« 
many  ddicious  accents  make  a  man*! 
heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversational 
those  dear  pledges;  th'eir  child isbnes, 
their  stammering,  their  httle  atrgers^  thai 
innocence,  their  imperfections,  their  o«^ 
cessities,  are  so  many  Utile  emanatiotif  o^ 
joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  deliglitt  tt 
their  persons  and  society. — Jeremy  7Sqplr« 


CniLPutN, 


Oh  [  to  my  icnte*  tlaere  is   in  cliil' 

ki»«,  ^ 

And  in  its  trust,  that,  in  a  world  like^fciiw 
Each  that  surrounds  it  i«  iti  g«xioiii«  I 
Their  little  prauku,  the  which  witJi  < 
Speaks  of  the  heavens  !      *Ti»  to  coad 
From  converse  withachild,with  utighloD  c 

to  blend. 
tn  a  child**  voice— is  there  not  mrIo<ly  f 

Iti  a  child's  eye- — is  there  not  ra|>tiiT«  M 
And  rapture  not  of  passioo's  rerelry  f 

Calrn^  though  itripaftiou'd  !  durable*  ibe«|ik 

keen  ! 
It  is  all  fresh f  like  the  young  spring**  ittl 
green  J 
Chlldrro  seem  spirits  from  above  descen<l«»i. 
To  whnm  still  cleaves  heaven's  MaooqAtfe 
serene  ; 
Their  very  wildnesses  with  truth  are  Klendfd; 
IVeib  from  their  skicy  mould ,  lb«*y  cmnniA  hi 
om  ended » 

W  arm  nud  unralculattngji  they're  more  wiie— 
More  st-nse  than  extaay  of  tbein  dcnocet— 
Mnw  of  r  he  *  tuff  have  they  of  parvdim^^ 
Aud  more  tha  music  ol  the  waibling  tk]^s«li 
Of  chnirn  whose  anthem  mund  th"  Btetiul 
ffoat* — 
Than  iill  that  hiirdi  e'er  feign  ;  or  tuBefid  lUft 
liii*  v'et  struck  forth  from  artificial  nolea  ^-^ 
Their*  ■»  that  language*  ignorant  of  ill, 
Horn  from  a  perfect  harmony  of  power  enJ 
wilL 

C,  V<^^,  1821. 


b*    RL 

-Sf/jf^mfctfrS.— Day  breaks    .     .     5  25 

Sun  riMi  ...    5  St 

—  Mts     ,     ,     .     6  33 

Twilight  ends      .     B  31 

late  crocus,  and  naked  crocus  Uow^ 


ARCH  ERECTED  IN  GKACRCIIUUCII  STREET, 

FOR  TtlE  CORONATION  PllOCESSKJN  OF  JAMES  I. 

FROM  THE  TOWER  TO  WESTMINSTER,  1603^4. 


In  a  UandsoTTifi  three  nnti  jiixpenny 
Iract^  euUUed  **  Lonrlon  Fugeanis,"  Mr. 
John  Gougli  Nichols  lias  coiiipilt:d  "  Ac- 
coimts  of  fifty 'five  Royal  Pruces^sioris  anrl 

Vol..  L— 34. 


Entertainmcfjls  in  the  City  of  LontJon.'* 
Itbpriiitmi  in  octavo,  and  embtUishcd 
with  Q  fottling  f|uartr>  pi  ale  (fiom  whuU 
the  preceding  engraving  is  copiei]),  uIkt 

-i  M 
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one  of  seven  very  rare  folio  prints  repre- 
senting "The  Arches  of  Triuroph  erected 
in  honor  of  the  High  an<l  Mighty  Prince 
James,  the  first  of  the  name  king  of 
England,  and  the  siaclh  of  Scotland,  at 
his  Majcsty*a  entrance  and  passage  Qiroygh 
his  honorable  Citty  and  Chamber  of  Lon- 
don, upon  the  15th  daj  of  March,  1603. 
Invented  and  published  by  Stephen  Har- 
rison, Joyner  and  architect ;  and  graven 
by  William  Kip."  In  1803  a  set  of 
these  prints,  at  Mr.  Woodho use's  sale, 
produced  twenty-six  guineas,  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Nicholses  viev%'  of  one  of  these 
coronation  arches  enhances  the  interest  of 
his  work.  It  abounds  in  curious  know- 
led  |fe,  faniibarly  communicated  upon 
competent  authority, and  is  consequently 
a  desirable  publication  to  all  who  wish  to 
be  acquainted,  at  a  small  expense,  with 
the  old  royal  processions  in  the  metropolis. 

On  reference  to  Mr.  Nichols's  '*  Lon- 
don Pa^feants,"  we  find,  that,  from  very 
early  times,  the  kin^s  of  England  made 
processions  tftrougk  London  to  their  coro- 
nation. 

In  1236,  Henry  III.  having  soletn nixed 
his  inarriagfi  with  Eleanor  of  Provence,  at 
Canterbury,  they  were  met,  on  their  way 
to  London,  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
principal  citizens,  on  horseback,  richly 
arrayed  in  silk  embroidered  robes,  each 
carrying  a  gold  or  silver  cup,  in  token  of 
the  privilege  claimed  by  the  city,  of  bemg 
chief  butler  of  the  kingdom ^  at  the  king's 
coronation ;  and  so  they  rt^de  with  the 
king  and  queen  lo  their  coronation  at 
Westminster :  there  were  set  out  in  the 
streets  pompous  shows,  and  at  night  the 
city  was  splendidly  illuminated  with 
cressets  and  other  lights.  This  seems  to 
be  the  first  coronation  procession  throtigh 
the  city  upon  record* 

The  procession  of  Richard  II.  on  St. 
Swithins  day»  1377,  is  remarkable.  The 
king,  then  a  youth ^  clad  in  white  garments, 
with  a  multitude  of  attendants,  rode  from 
the  tower  after  dinner,  through  the  city. 
The  conduits  ran  with  wine.  In  the 
Cheap  was  erected  a  castle  spouting  nine 
with  four  towers,  and  in  each  tower  a 
beautiful  virgin  in  white,  of  like  stature 
and  age  with  the  king ;  on  his  approach 
each  virgin  blew  in  his  face  leaves  of 
gold  J  and  threw  on  him  and  his  horse 
counterfeit  gold  florins,  and»  filling  wine 
from  the  castle  spouts  into  gold  cops, 
presented  wine  to  the  king  and  his  nobles ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  castle  was  a  golden 
angel,  holding  a  crown, and  socontrivtd. 


that  he  bowed  down  when  the  king 
and  offered  him  the  crowTi.  There  wew 
other  pageants^  or  shows,  at  other  plam 
in  the  line  of  mute,  but  this  was  the  mon 
striking. 

The  return  of  Henry  V^.  from  his  <tcy 
tory  at  Agincourt  was  welcomed  ivith 
great  rejoicing.  The  king  was  met  H 
BUickheath  by  the  mayor  and  aldemrai 
of  Ix>ndon,  arrayed  in  orient 
scarlet,  and  400  commoners  iq  ' 
murrey,  all  with  rich  collars  and 
and  on  horseback.  At  St.  Thomai 
Watering  he  was  received  by  the  Londc 
clergy  in  solemn  procession^  with 
tuoui  copes,  rich  crosses,  and  cena 
At  London  bridge,  on  the  top  of 
tower,  stood  a  gigantic  figure  with 
axe  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  hts  l«ft  ^ 
keys  of  the  city  hanging  to  a  siaiff  a 
manner  of  a  porter ;  by  his  side  wis  i 
female  figure«  of  scarcely  less  staltuc, 
intended  for  his  wife :  around  ihea 
was  a  band  of  trumpets  and  aiHr 
wind  instruments :  and  on  the  to^w 
were  banners  of  the  royal  arms.  Ol 
each  side  of  the  drawbridge  was  I 
iofty  tower;  one  was  painted  to  reprcsMl 
white  marble,  and  the  other  green  j 
they  were  surmounted  by  figures 

king's  beasts,  an  antelope*  with  a  sh 

the  royal  oj'ms  from  nis  neck,  hotdil 
a  sceptre  with  his  right  foot ;  and  a 
bearing  in  his  right  paw  the  royal  standard 
At  the  fool  of  the  bridge,  next  the  cit^, 
was  raised  a  tower,  having  in  the  middle 
a  splendid  pavilion^  under  which  stood  i 
beautiful  image  of  St.  George,  armed, 
except  his  head,  which  was  crowned  with 
laurel,  studded  with  precious  gems ;  be- 
hind him  was  crimson  tapestry,  beaiiiii 
a  multitude  of  glittering  shields,  and  oa 
one  side  of  him  was  his  triumphal  helmet, 
and  on  the  other  his  arms,  a  red  crofs; 
he  held  in  his  right  hand  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  girted,  and  in  his  left  a  scroll,  ei- 
tending  along  the  turrets,  and  inscribed, 
Soli  Uto  Honor  et  Gloria.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing edifice  innumerable  boys,  representing 
the  angelic  host,  in  while,  with  glittering 
wings,  and  sprigs  of  laurel  in  tlieir  liair, 
on  the  king's  approacfi  sang  an  anthem, 
accompanied  by  organs.  The  tower  of 
the  Conduit  on  Cornhill  was  decked  with 
a  lent  of  crimson  cloth,  and  ornamented 
with  the  king*s  arms,  and  those  of  St. 
George,  St.  Edward,  and  St.  Edniund»j 
Under  the  pavilion  was  a  company 
hoary  prophets,  in  golden  coals  and 
tleS;  and  their  heads  covered  with  gt 
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and  crimton ;  who,  when  the  king  passed, 
setil  forth  a  great  qijaniity  of  small  birds, 
as  n  sacrifice  agreeable  to  God,  some  of 
which  alighted  on  the   king's  breast  and 
shoulders,   and   others   fluttered   around 
him :  the  prophets  then  sang  the  psalm, 
Canintc    }}i}mino   cunticum    riovum^    ik^. 
The  tower  of  the  Conduit  at  the  entrance 
of   Cheap   wn    hung   with    green,  and 
ornamented  with  escutcheons.     Mere  sat 
twelve  old  men,  having  the  names  of  the 
apostles  written  on  their  foreheads,   to- 
gether with    tiie  twelve   kings,  martyrs, 
and   confessors  of  England ;  iliese  also 
chaunied  at  the  king's  approach,  and  sent 
forth   upon    him   round   leaves  of  silver 
mixed  with  wafers,  and  offered  wme  from 
the  pif>es  of  the  conduit,  imitating   MeU 
c*hisedek*s  reception  of  Abrahami   when 
lie  returned  from  his  victory  over  the  four 
kings*     The  Cross   of  Cheap  was  con- 
<!ealed  by  a  noble  castle j  constructed   of 
timber,  and  covered  with   linen,  painted 
to    resemble    squared    blocks    of   white 
marble,  and   green  and  crimson  jasper ; 
tfaift  arms  of  St»  George  adorned  the  sum* 
init,  those  of  the  king  and   the  emperor 
were  raised   on  halberd;?,  and   the  lower 
turrets  had  the  arras  of  tiie  royal  family 
atod  great  peers  of  the   realm.    From  a 
stage   in   front   came   forth  a  chorus  of 
virgins  with  timbrel  and  dance,  as  to  an- 
other David  coming  from  the  slaughter  of 
Goliah  ■  their  song  of  congratulation  was, 
**  Welcome,    Henry   the   Fifte,  King  of 
Eoglond  and  of  Fraunce  :"    throughout 
the  building  there  was  dispersed  a  mul- 
titude of  boys,  representing  the  heavenly 
host,  who   showered   on  the  king  small 
coins  resembling  gold,  and  thjew  boughs 
of  laurel,   and    sang,   accompanied    by 
organs,  Tt  Dewfi  laudamm.     The  tower 
of  the  conduit  at  the  west  end  of  Cheap 
was  surrounded   with  pavilions,   and   in 
each  pavilion  was  a  virgiu,  and  each  vir- 
gin held  a  cup»  anti  these  virgins  blew  forth 
from  their  cups  golden  leaves  on  the  king ; 
the   tower  was   covered   with  a  canopy 
resembling  the  sky  and  clouds ;  and  the 
four  corners  of  the  celestial  canopy  were 
supported  by  angels,  and  on  the  summit 
was     an     archangel   of   brilliant     gold. 
Under  the  canopy^  on  a  throne,  was  a  re* 
gplendent   image   representing   the    sun, 
shining  above  all  things,  and  around  it 
w«re  angels  singing,  and  playing  all  kinds 
of  musical  instruments.  On  tlie  king  leav- 
ing this  pageant  he  passed  on  to  bis  devo- 
tions at  St«  Paid's,  and  thence  he  departed 
to  his  palace  at  Westminster* 


In  order  to  make  due  mention  of  the 
subject  of  the  present  engraving,  all 
notice  of  otlier  processions,  and  scenes 
of  uncommon  splendor,  must  be  omitted* 
Arriving  then  at  the  coronation  progress 
of  James  L,  Mr.  Nichols  says,  **The 
king  left  the  tower  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve,  mounted  on  a  white 
jennet,  under  a  rich  canopy,  sustained  by 
eight  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber, 
instead  of  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  His  notice  was  first  directed  to 
three  hundred  children  of  Christen  Hos- 
pital, placed  on  a  scaffold  at  the  Church 
of  All  hallows.  Barking.*'  He  next  came 
to  the  first  arch,  which  was  at  Fenchurch, 
and  is  decribed  in  Mr.  NichoU's  work. 
Proceeding  onwards  towards  Cornhill  the 
cavalcade  reached  the  edifice  represented 
by  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
and  which  occurs  to  be  spoken  of  in  Mr. 
Nichols's  words  :  **  The  second  Pageant 
was  erected  in  Giacecburch-slreet,  by  the 
Italian  merchants.*  Its  ground  plan  was 
a  square  ornamented  with  four  great 
columns;  in  the  midst  of  which  was  cut 
one  arch,  twenty-seven  feet  m  height. 
Above  the  arch  was  represented  king 
Henry  the  Seventh,  seated,  approached 
by  king  James,  on  horseback  (as  he  was 
usually  seen),  to  receive  the  sceptre  from 
his  ancestor*  Between  the  columns  were 
also  four  allegorical  paintings.  On  the 
roof,  on  a  pedestal,  stood  a  female  figure, 
holding  a  crown,  which  she  seemed  to 
stoop  to  bestow  upon  the  king.  At  the 
four  comers,  were  erected  figures  with 
trumpets ;  and  over  tlie  gateway,  on  one 
side,  were  palm  trees,  and  on  the  other  a 
vine,  with  angels.'*  This  is  the  arch  de- 
picted in  the  print. 

But,  upon  the  same  spot,  in  Grace- 
church -street,  a  Pageant  of  far  greater 
splendor  had  been  erected  a  century 
before,  in  1501,  to  welcome  the  entry  of 
the  princess  Ratherine  of  Spain,  on  oc- 
casion of  her  approaching  marriage  with 
Arthur  prince  of  Wales,     In  the  middle 


*  This  cuitom,  thftt  Archei  of  Triumfih 
fthamld  he  erected  by  foreign  tnerchautii,  pre- 
vailcid  olfto  ou  tfie  Contiocut.  At  a  public 
entry  into  Lisbon,  in  1729,  on  the  marriage 
of  tb«  princ<!'  of  Braxil,  when  there  were 
twenty -four  Triumph*!  Arches  in  the  several 
■triieli,  each  of  the  aatiocis  of  fltrmngcn  was 
obliged  to  erect  one.  "The  English  arch 
will  be  the  ^nmi,  and  will  cost  at  least  20,000 
cmsadocs  \  the  Hamburghers  about  15j000/' 
—WhitehaU  Ei)ening  Pott,  Feb,  22,  1728-9. 
2  M  3 
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of  Gracechurclt-slreet  *' where  the  water 
runneLh  into  the  channel/'  was  fixed  a 
foundation  of  slone  of  three  or  four 
feet  highp  having  a  passage  for  the  ciirrcn-t 
of  water  as  um;il  i  on  which  foundalion 
was  constructed  a  castle,  formed  of  limber, 
hijt  covered  with  cafivas  pa  in  led  to  resem- 
hie  masonry.  Within  a  man's  heiijjht  from 
the  stone  work,  were  haulements  ornament- 
ed with  these  badges;  1,  a  red  rose  with 
a  white  one  within  it,  surmounud  hy  a 
crown  of  gold  ;  2,  three  hlue  garters,  with 
the  posey  of  the  order,  also  crowned ;  3,  a 
golden  fleur-de-lU ;  and  4,  a  portcullis  with 
two  chains,  surmounted  hy  a  crown.  In 
some  parts  also  were  clouds,  with  beams 
of  gfold,  in  a  blue  firmament ;  in  other 
places  wliTle  harts  ;  and  in  others  pea- 
cocks displayed.  Above  the  first  battli^ 
ment  was  a  great  gate,  with  folding  leaves, 
full  of  great  bars  of  iron  with  nails,  and 
over  the  gate  a  large  portcullis,  having  in 
every  joinl  a  red  rose ;  over  this  gate,  on 
the  stone  work,  were  the  King's  arms,  sup- 
ported on  the  right  side  hy  a  red  dragon, 
dreadful,  and  on  the  left  by  a  while  grey- 
hound;  and  a  yard  from  these  arms  on 
every  side  was  a  great  red  rose  of  half  a 
yaid  in  breadth.  Above  this  gale  was  an- 
other course  of  battlements  and  badges,  like 
the  former.  Beneath,  in  the  opening,  stood 
a  Knight,  armed  cap-a-pi<{l',  named  Policy. 
The  building  stretched  on  each  side  into 
the  adjoining  windows  and  shops,  with 
two  other  portcullises  emhattlementL*d,  and 
ornamented  with  numberless  repeijtions  of 
the  bad^^jes  and  royal  insignia  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  at  each  comer  of  this  middle 
story  and  great  lower  was  a  turret,  decked 
with  roses,  greyhounds,  portcullises,  and 
St,  Oeorge's  crosses  of  white  and  red,  each 
turret  having  at  top  seven  sides,  and  on 
each  side  a  pinnacle  and  a  vane.  Above 
all  this  great  Mory  was  another  somewhat 
smaller,  leaded  above,  and  painted  on  its 
four  sides  like  rag  and  tlint  stones,  with 
hollow  crosses,  windows,  and  pinholes, 
aod  on  the  top  great  vanes  wiih  the  King** 
arm?,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  whole  a 
red  d  readful  d  ragon  holding  a  staff  of  iron, 
and  on  it  a  great  crown  of  gold.  In  this 
upper  story  was  another  large  door  where- 
in stood  a  knight  with  a  bead -piece,  called 
Nobleness;  and  on  his  right  hand  a  bishop 
who  was  named  V-irtue,  The  Knights 
and  Use  Bishop  all  delivereti  long  poelical 
addresses*  The  horseways  and  passages 
were  under  the  wnigs  of  ihi.*  Fageant, 
which  was  called  tlie  Castle  of  PortcuUe^'s* 
l*lie  prescribed  limits   restrain  all  notice 


here  of  the  other  gorgeous  Pageants  set  out 
by  the  corporation  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  princess,  and  the  royal  and  tiobitt 
personages  accompanying  her  process? 
nor  can  even  a  glance  b«  taken  at  any  ow 
the  numerous  splendid  Processions  and 
Paijeanis  described  in  Mr.  Nichols's  inler- 
esting  publication. 

Enquirers  concerning  accounts  of  *'  LorAj 
Mayors'  Shows"  may  be  gladdened 
knowing  that  in  Mr.  Nichols s  **  Londi 
Pageants*'  ihere  is  a  thorough  clue  toJ* 
their  pursuits.  The  work  eoDtains  ^ 
"  Bibliogiaphical  list  of  Lord  Mayoii' 
Pageanb,"  from  the  mayoralty  of  sir 
Woolston  Dixie  in  1586  ;,  with  particulars 
of  some  of  earlier  date,  and  notices  of 
others  belonging  to  our  own  limes ;  not 
omitting  the  mayoralty  showr  of  Mr. 
Alderman  I^cas  )■  1 627 » when  the  giaflU 
walked. 


OlB   TftTUMFaiL   SOKC. 

My  ntind  Co  me  a  kingdom  i»  ; 

Such  perfect  jOy  thereiu  T  fiud^ 
Thai  it  cmteU  all  othct  biiM 

Which  GckI  or  natore  htiih  u»ign* 
Tfaough  much  1  v&nt  that  most  would 
Yut  Bill  I  my  miiidl  forbids  to  crare. 

No  princely  portp  nor  vcallliy  fttore^ 

ISo  force  to  wia  &  viclory  ; 
No  wily  ¥rit  to  a«Ivo  a  tort  j 
No  shape  to  win  a  loving  H'yfc  : 
To  none  gf  thcic  I  yield  aa  thrall  , 
For  why?  my  mind  detpisi;  chem  alL 
I  iec  that  plctity  surfeits  oft, 

A  ad  haity  climbcm  »CK}DeBt  fall  - 
I  Kr<«  that  such  as  arc  aloft 

Miahap  doth  threaten  mo«t  of  alt. 
These;  get  with  toih  and  ifrcp  witli  fear 
Such  cares  my  mind  can  never  bear. 

I  prcB*  to  bear  no  haughty  sway  ; 

I  wish  no  more  than  may  suffice  ; 
I  do  no  more  thsui  welt  1  may  ; 

ffOok,  what  I  want  my  mind  tiipplies  : 
Lo,  thus  1  triumph  like  a  kinp. 
My  mind  coaleot  with  any  thing. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss  ; 

Nor  gTudg*  not  at  another**  g»in  ; 
No  wurldly  waves  my  mind  can  toaa  j 
I  brook  whftt  is  anotlier*a  bane  ; 
I  fear  na  fo<;,  nor  fawn  on  fricod  ; 
1  loathe  nol  life,  nor  dread  my  end. 

My  wrakh  is  health,  and  perfect  ease  ; 

And  connciture  clear  my  chief  defeaer 
1  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please  ; 
Nor  l>y  desert  tE*  give  olTencc  1 
Thus  do  I  live  \  thus  will  1  die  ; 
Would  tdl  did  BO.  «i  well  as  1 ! 
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Seplenib^r  %  17o9,  liied^  at  the  age  ot 
eiglny*5ix»  Thomas  Bradbury,  an  eminent 
dUsenting  minister^  wKose  Dieelmg-honse, 
in  New-slreet,  Shoe-laiK%  was  lawlessly 
destroyed  by  Sachevecers  mob.  ti« 
preached  many  years  in  New-court, 
Carey-street,  Lincoln  s  Inn-fields,  wheie 
be  was  succeeded  by  ftlr.  VVintf«r,  whose 
broiher  manied  one  of  Mr,  Bradbury** 
daughters.  Mr.  Bradbury  vtas  a  man  of 
superior  abilities,  and  real  piety  with- 
out bigotry.  Mr,  Granjijer  saw  a  friendly 
Jeller  from  archbishop  Wake  to  him,  part 
of  a  correspondence  between  llu^  metro- 
politan and  this  patriarch  of  ihe  dissi^niLTs, 
ifrbich  was  creditable  to  their  respective 
views  of  each  other.  The  principles  of 
ibe  revolution,  which  called  the  house  of 
iliiuover  to  th«  throne,  were  warmly 
espoused,  and  firmly  maintained,  by  IVlr* 
Bradbury,  bodi  privately  anJ  in  public* 
He  was  of  a  merry  disposition  ;  a  social, 
pleasant  companion,  more  famed  for  mirth 
than  harangues,  and  had  a  good  e.ir  for 
music,  with  a  fine  strong  voice.  He  «as 
sopposetJ  to  sing  "  The  It  oast  beef  oE  old 
England''  better  than  any  other  man. 
**  Such/'  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noble,  "was 
*  brave  old  Tom  Bradbury,  a  gowl 
preacher,  and  a  facetious  companion/ 
It  is  not  die  cheerful  man  that  disturbs 
the  slate,  nor  often  die  rich  ;  but  the  sour, 
disappointcnl,  needy  man.  Bradbury  v^as 
happy  in  his  temper,  rich  in  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  and  possessed  the  esteem  of  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  A  perfect  tolera- 
tion would  be  an  act  of  prudence  as  well 
8LS  humanity  ;  and,  while  the  establishment 
U  not  invaded,  it  will  always  be  advan- 
tageous; for 

ConftcieQCc  i*  a  thing,  wc  know. 
Like  to  a  if^j&atilT  do^^ 

Which,  if  tird  mj>  KJ  fierce  will  grow, 
lioll  bit4!  hi»  vfry  dog." 


h.   izii. 

SepUmbtr  9.— Day  breaks   ,     .    3  27 
Sun  rises  »     ,     .     5  20 
—  heis     ...     6  31 
Twilight  eudfl     .     8  33 
I1je  nighta  and  mornings  become  sen- 
sibly colder,  and  are  often  frosty. 


Sfptrnibcr  10. 

HARVEST-SLPPtR TllK    MtL-Slf PPER— 

KEItN-SUPI»Ell SUOLITIKG  THE  Cut'RN. 

The  learned  anfl  ill-fatet!  Eugene  Aram 
say9»  **  These    rural  eutertdinmeats  and 


usages  were  formerly  more  general  all 
over  England  tlian  they  are  at  present, 
being  become  by  lime,  necessity,  or  avarice, 
complex,  confined,  and  altered.  They 
are  commonly  insiste<l  upon  by  tfie  reap- 
ers as  customary  things,  and  a  part  of 
their  due  for  their  tods  of  harvest,  and 
complied  with  by  their  masters,  perhaps 
more  through  regard  of  interest  than  in- 
clination. For,  should  they  refuse  thetii 
the  pleasures  of  this  much -ex  pec  ted  time, 
this  festal  night,  the  youth  especially,  of 
both  iiexes,  would  decline  serving  him  for 
the  future  J  and  employ  their  labors  for 
others,  who  would  promise  them  thu  rustic 
joys  of  the  harvest  supper,  mirth,  and 
music,  dance,  and  song.*'  lie  has  other 
observations  to  die  following  effect.  These 
fea^  appear  to  be  tlie  relics  of  Pagan 
or  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  carry  in  them 
more  meaning, and  are  of  higher  antiquity 
than  is  generally  apprehended.  We  hear  iu 
ditferent  cotintieii,  and  often  in  the  same 
county,  of  mel-suppcry  chitrn-tt^}per,  fmrvctt 
tuppcr,  harvest  htintrt  ftu&t  of  ingathtriHg. 
^  c.  The  antiquity  of  the  custom  appears 
from  Exod,  xxin-I6.  "The  feast  ofharvest, 
the  first  fruits  of  thy  I  aborts  which  thou 
kajit  sown  in  the  field/'  The  Jewi  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  harvest,  by  precept; 
and,  pi  tor  to  this,  Gt:n.  vi.  3^  '*  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  and 
oU'ering  to  tlie  Lord/' 

Yet  llie  offering  of  the  first-fruits,  it 
may  well  be  supi»o>ed,  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Jews.  Calimachus  affirms  that 
these  primiise  were  sent  by  the  people  of 
every  nation  to  the  temple  of  Apoito,  m 
Del  OS,  and  by  the  Hyperboreans  in  par- 
ticular, the  most  distiinl  that  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  corn  and  harvest  liero- 
dotus  also  mentions  this  annual  custom  of 
the  Hyperboreans,  remarking,  tliat  those 
of  Delos  talk  of  **  Holy  things  tied  up  in 
a  sheaf  of  wheal,  conveyed  from  the  Hy- 
perboreans.** The  Jewsi  by  command  of 
their  law,  offered  also  a  sheaf,  I^v*  xxiif. 
10,  **  And  shall  reap  the  harvest  ttiereof, 
then  ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf,  the  first  fruits 
of  your  harvest,  unto  the  priest.*'  Thif 
may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a 
proof;  for,  as  the  offering  and  the  feast 
appear  to  have  been  always  and  intimately 
connected,  in  countries  affording  record^ 
so  it  IS  more  than  probable  they  wer<3 
connected  too  in  countries  which  had  none^ 
or  none  that  survivetl  to  our  times. 

There  seems  preal  reason  to  conclude, 
that  this  feast,  which  was  once  sacred  to 
Apollo,  was  coustantly  mamiaincd^  when 
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A  far  less  valuable  circumstance,  i,  e, 
sbouling  the  chuin^  h  observed  to  ihis 
day  hy  ilie  reapers,  and  from  so  old  an 
icm ;  for  we  read  of  this  acclamation,  [ha, 
xvi.  9,]  *'  For  ihc  shouting  for  Uiy  summer 
fruits,  and  for  thy  hardest  is  fallen/*  And 
again,  verse  10,  "  And  in  the  vineyards 
there  shall  be  no  singings  neither  shall 
there  be  shouting.*"  Hence  then,  or 
from  some  of  tbe  Phoenician  colonies,  is 
our  traditionary  "shouting  the  churn." 
Bread  or  cakes  composed  part  of  the 
Hebrew  ofl'eririg,  [Levit.  xxiii.  13,]  and 
a  cake  thrown  upon  the  head  of  the  victim 
was  part  of  a  Greek  otfering  to  Apollo, 
whose  worship  was  formerly  celebrated  in 
Britain,  where  the  May-pole  yet  coutinues 
one  remain  of  it.  This  Ihey  adorned 
wirh  garlands  on  May-day^  to  welcome 
the  approach  of  Apollo,  or  the  sun, 
towards  the  north,  and  to  signify  that  the 
flowers  were  the  product  of  lus  presence 
and  influence.  But,  upon  the  proj^ress  of 
Christianity,  Apollo  loii  his  divinity,  and 
the  adoration  of  his  deity  subsided.  Yet 
so  permanent  is  custom,  that  ihis  rite  of 
the  harvesl^supper,  together  with  that  of 
the  IVI ay-pole,  have  been  preserved  in 
Britain ;  and  what  had  been  anciently 
oifcred  to  the  god,  the  reapers  pi-udently 
eat  up  til  era  selves-  At  laisi,  the  use  of  the 
meal  of  new  com  was  neglected,  and  the 
supper,  so  far  as  meal  was  concerned,  was 
made  indiU'erently  of  old  or  new  com,  as 
mast  ag:reeable  to  the  founder. 

The  usagtf  itself  accounts  for  the  name 
of  fncl'Suppcr.  Mel  sij^niftes  meal,  and  the 
instrument  also  called  with  us  a  meU^ 
wherewith  com  was  anciently  reduced  to 
meal,  in  a  mortar.  Provisions  of  meaS  or 
of  corn  in  furmity,  &:c.,  composed  by  far 
the  greate?it  part  of  these  old  country  enter- 
tainments, perfectly  conformably  to  the 
simplicity  of  early  times  and  persons. 
And  as  the  harvest  was  concluded  with 
preparatious  of  meal,  ready  for  the  mell, 
this  came  to  mean  the  last  of  all  things ; 
as,  when  a  horse  comes  last  in  a  race^ 
they  often  say  in  the  north  "  he  has  got 
the  jncH.  '* 

llie  other  names  of  this  country  fes- 
tiviry  sufhcienily  explain  themselves, 
except  chnm'kupper.  This  is  entirely 
different  from  the  mcZ-supper ;  but  they 
generally  happen  so  near  logeilier  that 
they  are  frequently  confounded.  The 
churn- supper  was  always  provided  when 
all  was  shorn,  but  tht;  mel-supper  after  all 
wja  g€t  in.  It  was  called  the  churn  supper 
because,  from  mi  memorial   tiroes,  it  was 


customary  to  produce  in  n  chum  a  grest 
quantity  of  cream,  and  to  circulate  it  by 
dishfuls  to  each  of  the  rustic  company,  wha 
ate  it  with  bread.  Though  ibis  custom  his 
been  disused  in  many  places,  or  is  agrees 
ably  commuted  for  by  ale,  yet  it  surviTO 
still  about  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  in 
the  east,  and  round  about  Guisbum,  kc^ 
m  Craven,  in  the  west.  But,  perhaps  a 
century  or  two  more  will  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  both  the  things  and  name  shall  din, 
\'icarious  ale  is  now  more  approved,  and 
the  tankard  almost  every  where  poUtdy 
preferred  to  the  chum. 

Churn y  in  our  provincial  pronuticiatioo 
kern^  is  the  Hebrew  kern  or  kerin,  ffo» 
its  being  circular,  like  most  horns;  «ad 
it  is  the  Latin  corona ,  named  so  eidid 
from  its  radii,  resembling  horns,  as  m 
some  very  ancient  coins,  or  from  its  <»• 
circling  the  head  ;  so  a  ring  of  people  I 
called  corona.  Also  the  Celtic  kortn^Mm 
corn,  which  continues  according  to  itsoU 
pronunciation  in  Cornwall,  &c.,  and  ov 
modern  word  horn  is  no  more  than 
the  aticient  hard  sound  of  k  in  com 
softened  into  the  aspirate  A,  as  has 
done  in  numberless  instances.  The 
Celtce  also  call  a  round  stone  clough 
when  the  variation  is  merely  dialectic* 
Hence,  too,  our  crune  berries,  i.  e.  r<nad 
berries,  from  the  Celtic  adjective  crtmt^ 
round. 

These  particulars  are  derived,  as  befofe 
staled,  from  a  dissertation  by  Eugene 
Aram,  who,  after  an  ingenious  defeuce, 
was  clearly  convicted  of  a  murder  he  had 
committed  sixteen  years  before  bin  trial, 
and  suftVred  death  for  the  crime. 


"Largess,'* 
[For  tho  Year  Book,] 
It  is,  or  lately  was,  a  custom  in  \ 
ford  shire,  for  tlie  men  employed  in  gettin 
m  the  corn,  to  meet  in  companies  on  ifc 
m  0  rni  ng  nex  t  afte  r  the  *  *  H  ar  v  e  si-  hoiiie,*_ 
for   the   purpose   of  perambulating  iht 
neighbourhood  of  their  work,  to  **  beg  a 
f'ojxj-largess,*'  as  they  term  it.     Each  party 
is  headed  by  a  **  lord  o'  th*  liarvest/'  who 
is  generally  spokesman  for  the  re$t.     Hiey 
solicit  from  all  persons  respectably  attiredf  J 
whom  they  may  happen  to  meet ;    bat 
they  are  more  urgent  in  their  requests  it 
the  dwellings  of  persons  to  whom  their 
masters   or    themselves    have  been   citt- 
tomers  during  tlie  past  year.     In  mOil 
instances  "  largess*'  is  very  liberally  b<^ 
stowed,  both  in  money  and  in  kind ;  aod 
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the    lolal    sum    collecLed    h    equitably 
divided  at  the  close  of  the  d^y^  when 

" The  laughiDg  hmdfi  rrjoice  j" 

And 

**  The  grfttefnl  fEimrr  pays  acceptctl  tbanks 
Willi  joy  Qofeigned/' 

E.  IL  B. 


HARV£ST-ilO»CE:, — "  Laug&ss.*' 

[For  the  Yew  Book.] 

The  sounds  of  rustic  rejoicing,  at  the 
close  of  harvest,  fall  pleas^^iutly  upon  ihe 
car,  and  are  affecting  to  the  feelings  of 
a  kind-hearted  tmreller  i  he  knows  thai 
pleasure  prevails  araong  the  toil-worn 
laborers  of  a  good-tiaiiiretl  fitriner. 

Here,  Qnc<>  m  ye«r,  distinctiGU  lowers  iU  creit. 
The  inastcrt  ■ervmnt,  ind  the  mfrry  guett,, 
Are  e(]ua1  nil  ^  and  rouitd  tbc  happy  ring 
The  reapiT*!*  eyes  eitultiag;  gluicca  fling; 
And,    warmed    wuh  gratitude,    be   quila    hit 

place. 
With  aun-bumt  hiLDd»,aiid  ale-cnliveaed  fucci 
ReJ^lk  the  ju^  hi*  honored  host  to  tend. 
To  iervc  at  once  the  master  and  the  friend  ; 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  snulfft,  to  ihkve  his 

tmte. 
His  ntUsr  his  coDversation^  and  hts  ale. 

In  ^ome  parts  of  Suffolk  and  Easex» 
after  the  Harvest-honie  feast,  there  still 
remains  the  oltl  custom  of  "  Haltooing 
largess/'  At  ihe  begmningof  ihe  reaping 
a  leader  is  appointed,  lie  is  generally 
the  best  of  the  reapers,  and  called  the 
lord  ;  aijd»  when  the  labor  of  the  harvest 
is  over,  he  and  die  husbandmen  are  borne 
home  upon  the  last  load  of  grain.  Their 
wives  and  childrenfand  immediate  friends, 
follow  in  procession,  carrying:  the  imple- 
ments used  during  the  harvest,  wjtb 
green  houghs^  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and,  per- 
haps^a  flaifoftwo  made  of  handkerchiefs, 
and  such  other  rude  demonstrations  of 
rejoicing  as  fancy  may  {jugsjest,  or  conve- 
nience offer.  With  light  hearts  aod 
» smiling  faces,  and  cheerful  shouts,  they 
proceed  merrily  along  to  the  farmer's 
lioufte«  where  a  good  substantial  supper  ts 
profided  for  ihem,  and  to  which  are 
generally  invited  the  neighbouring  farmers. 
TIris  is  called  the  "  Horkey/'  or  llarvcst* 
r  ^Ijome.    There 

— 6ret  the  fuellrd  chiiunry  bf azc«  yt  idc  j 
^L  The  tAukftrds   foim  ;    &nd    the    stron);   tmble 
^f  grouis 

fieneaih  the  loaoking  sirloin,  stretched  ira- 
mtoif 


From  ftide  to  side,  ia  which,  wiib  dtspermtc 

kaife. 
They  deep  incinon  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England ^a  glor)'*  i^c'er  lo  be  defaced. 
While  hence  they  b-orrow  vigour. 

During  the  day  it  was  ihe  business  of 
the"  Lord" to  collect  from  the  neighbours 
and  friends  of  the  farm  what  is  called 
**  largess  money/'    At  night,  when 

Now  twelve  o'clock  was  dmwiag  nigh, 

Aad  ail  ia  merry  cue  i 
I  knocked  the  cask^  "  oh,  ob  V*  says  I, 

We  Ve  almost  conquered  you. 

•  #  • 

'Twas  near  upon  aa  light  as  noon  j 

A  fur^ew*  on  the  Iiill, 
They  shouted  to  the  full  round  moon  ; 

1  thitik  1  hear  them  sull. 

Upon  the  breaking  ti|)  of  the  "  Hor- 
key/^  the  hufbandmen  of  the  farm  assem- 
ble upon  ijonie  near  eminence,  or  conspi- 
cuous place,  and  lustily  call  out  ^'  Holla, 
holla,  holla,— J^/rg£ss.'^  The  "Holla*' 
they  repeat  quick,  reserving  all  their 
streni^th  for  the  word  *'  Largess^*'  and  on 
lliis  word  lliey  dwell  till  their  voice  is 
exhausted.  On  a  clear  still  ni^lit  Ihe 
shout  of  "  larges^^'  maybe  beard  at  a  great 
distance,  and  the  lengthened  sound  is 
very  peculiar  and  pleasing.  Tliey  repeat 
the  shout  as  often  as  they  have  received 
*'  largess/-  and  then,  wjtli  some  parting 
merriment,  which  ihe  "  brown  October" 
often  makes  obslreporous,  they  close  an 
evening,  the  anticipation  of  which  bad 
cheered  the  old,  and  delightevl  tlie  young, 
throughout  the  toils  of  hiirvest. 

Bloomfield  has  very  pleasantly  intro- 
duced the  custom  by  a  poem  called  the 
**  Horkey-night,'*  in  bis  beautiful  garland 
of  **  Wild  tlowers,"  from  which  the  above 
two  verse!!  are  exlraeled,  and  to  which  1 
refer  readers  fond  of  nature,  "  though  in 
siui  pie  guise.'*  The  custom  is  fast  sinking ; 
it  only  lingers  among  a  few  farmers  who 
ate  old  fashioned  enough  to  hesiow  their 
**  Largess''  freely,  and  who  love  to  hear 
the  welkin  ring  with  the  shout  of  grati- 
tude. 

W.    DoOWRt'B* 


h.  m. 
September  10. — Day  breaks  .    ,     3  30 

Snn  rises      .     .     5  31 
—  sets  .     .     .     G  29 
Twilight  ends    .    ^  30 
OfRcmskl  saffron  blows. 
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CHERTSEY 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Above  is  a  copy  of  a  Farthing  in  ray 

possession,  inscnbed  on  one  side,  *'  this 

jAUTHmo  MADE  FOB,"  OH  the  Other  SI  tie, 

*'  CHEBTSEY    JN    Bf  RR£Y,  1668/*      As   the 

inscription  implies,  it  was  otice  a  current 
coin  of  the  town :  it  is  now  very  scarce. 

Around  liie  third  bell  of  Cherlsey 
church  is  the  following  inscription,  in 
monkish  characters  about  an  inch  and  a 
balf  hieh,  "  •  oba  •  mekte  *  pia  •  peo* 
Nonis  *  Vimo  •  marta  *"  This  bell 
was  brnught  to  the  church  of  Cheitsey 
from  the  monastery,  which  was  established 
there  in  the  year  666  upon  the  conver- 
sion of  llie  Saxons  from  Paganism.  Sub- 
sequently, that  buildinsf  was  destroyed, 
and  a  new  edifice  erected  by  king  Edgar. 
King  Henry  VI.  was  buried  at  Cherlsey 
monastery^  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vin.  finally  underwent  the  late  of  the 
religions  houses. 

Shakspeare  frequently  menlionii  Chert- 
sey  in  Richard  III.  Thus,  at  the  close  of 
the  scene  with  the  lady  Anne,  he  mafees 
Richard  say — 

■'^^^— ^  EcpRir  to  Croshy  plncot 
\TfTicr«— After  I  havo  Boleranly  iaterr'd. 
At  t  kert^y  moaafttVy^  this  lioblc  king, 
Aod  wel  hian^vo  with  my  repentant  tetLti— 
1  will  iffith  aU  expedient  duty  %ec  you. 

Cowley,  the  po6t.  lived  at  Chexisey,  in 
the  Porch  house,  the  residence  of  the  late 
chamberlain  of  London,  Richard  Claik, 
f^sq^  who  Biaietially  improved  the  estate, 
Jn  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  Sl  AnnV 
hiil,  on  which  was  anciently  a  cell  of  wor- 
ship attached  to  the  monastery ;  near  its 
site  is  the  picturesque  residence  formerly 
the  seat  of  ilie  late  right  hon*  Charles 
James  Fox. 

A«  R*  Smith. 


FAETinNGS> 


A  farthinif  Is  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny. 
The  Anj^lo-Saxon  penny  is  known  to  have 
been  as  early  as  688,  and  was  perhaps 
rarlier :  it  was  of  silver.  The  cross  is 
»aid  to  have  bten  deeply  iinprtsietl  upon 
it,  that  It  might  be  divided  nito   Ihti  h,iU- 


FARTHING. 

ling,  or  balfpenny,  and  the  fourtli-ling,  or 
fourth  of  a  penny >  now  called  fiirihii^. 
Ttiere  is  a  passage  in  Whitakci^*  RidK 
mond,  which  shows  that  coins  were  Mved 
and  quartered,*  as  the  dollar  is  at  this 
time  m  remote  seltlemenls  of  the  Untlad 
States  in  America. 

In  1444,  23  Henry  VI.,  a  petiUoD  wv 
presented  to  the  House  of  C4»iiiinoo% 
stating,  that  for  default  of  half^penoeiAJ 
farthings,  men  *^  travail  hug  overContfMi 
for  part  of  their  expences  of  necessity; 
must  depart  our  Soveraigne  I^fdA 
coign e,  that  is  to  wete,  a  Peoy  in  tm 
peces,  or  elles  forgo  all  the  same  Peoy  Ibr 
the  piiiement  of  an  Half-Peny*"  f 

Henry  I.  first  ordered  half-pence  anl 
farthings  to  he  made  round.  Before  tlitf 
time  they  had  been  made  square.  X 

James  L  granted  by  patent,  lo  Frances, 
duchess  of  Uichmond,  the  monopoly  of 
coining  farthings  for  siefenteen  years.  § 

Qtieen  Anne'w  Farthingi, 
It  prevails,  as  a  %Tilgar  error,  that  t 
(jueen  Aime's  Farthing  is  of  immenie 
vahie.  Her  farthing  is  scarce,  but  not 
valuable,  unless  in  line  preservation.  The 
only  farthing  issued  in  her  reign  b«ar« 
her  head,  inscribed  Anna  dei  gratia, 
and  on  the  reverse  Biiitakni a  1714.  In 
the  finest  condition  it  is  not  worth  move 
than  twenty  shillings,  or,  with  the  brood 
rim,  thirty  shillings.  There  were  patterns 
for  farthings  of  her  reign,  which  were  not 
issued,  one  with  Britannia  under  a  porta], 
and  another  with  Peace  in  a  car,  are  rare, 
and  valned  at  forty  shillings.  The  rarest 
pattern  is  inscribed  on  the  reverse  Bcllo 
ET  PALE  171 3>  The  field  in  the  centre  h 
sunk,  the  rims  indented,  to  prevent  cait* 
ing  in  sand,  and  it  has  ail  the  improve- 
ments so  much  boasted  of  as  beioj;  the 
invention  of  Boulton  in  his  last  coimige 
of  copper.  II 


'  Fofthfokc^'ft  Ettcy.  of  Ai«tiqiiitJ< 

f  Atiii{|.  Repertory, 

t  Aadrcw^a  Hitt.  G.  Bntiuti. 

§  Rymtr. 
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The  season  of  banrest  is  memorable  for 
an  act  of  cruel  injustice,  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  religion  by  Ferdinand  II., 
emperor  of  Germany,  against  several 
HourisJung  communities  of  peaceable 
christians.  Robert  Robinson^  in  his 
*»  Ecclesiastical  Ite^searchet,"  tells  the  fol* 
lowing  story  of  this  outrage. 

The  ancestors  of  these  people  had  been 
driven  from  France  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. They  were  Baptiils,  and  the  re- 
cx)rds  of  Bohemia  state  that,  about  that 
timer  exiles  of  this  ptfr^iua^sion  arrived  and 
settled,  near  a  hundred  miles  from  Prague, 
at  Satz  and  Laun  on  the  river  Kger,  just 
on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom.  Almost 
Iwo  hundred  years  after,  an  undoubted 
record  of  the  same  country  mentions  a 
people  of  the  same  description,  some  as 
ourtit  at  Prague,  and  others  as  inhabiting 
the  borders  of  the  kingdom  ;  ami,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  that,  we  find  a 
people  of  the  same  description*  settled  by 
connivance  in  the  metropolis,  and  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. — 
AlKjut  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
lower,  a  people  in  the  same  country,  ex- 
actly like  the  former,  lived  on  the  estate 
of  prince  Lichtenstein*  They  were  about 
thirty  or  forty  ihousaiiti  in  number.  They 
had  no  priests,  but  taught  one  another. 
They  liad  no  private  properly^  for  ihey 
held  all  things  jointly-  They  executed 
DO  offices,  and  neither  exacted  nor  took 
oaths.  They  bore  no  arras,  and  rather 
chose  to  suffer  than  resist.  They  wor- 
shipped God  only  by  adoring  his  perfec* 
lioDS,  and  endeavouring  to  imitate  his 
goodness.  Thf-y  thought  Christianity 
wanted  no  comment.  They  professed 
their  belief  of  it,  by  being  baptized  ;  and 
their  love  to  Christ,  and  one  another,  by 
receiving  the  Lord's  supper.  They 
aspired  at  neither  wealth  nor  power,  and 
their  plan  wa^i  industry.  Bohemia  afforded 
them  work»  wages,  and  a  secure  asylum, 
which  were  all  diey  wanted.  These  facts 
do  honor  to  human  nature;  they  exhibit 
ill  the  great  picture  of  the  world  a  few 
ft  mull  figures  in  a  back  ground,  unstained 
with  the  blood,  and  unruffled  with  tlie 
disputes  of  their  fellow  creatures.  It  was 
their  wisdom,  in  their  timeS|  not  to  come 
forward  to  deliver  apologies  to  the  world, 
and  creeds  with  flattering  prefaces  to 
princes;  the  turbulence  of  the  crowd 
would  have  caused  the  still  voice  of 
reaiion  not  to  be  heard. 


The  pi otestants  of  Bohemia  alternately 
endured  perseculiou  and  enjoyed  repose, 
according  to  the  bigoted  or  lenieol  dis- 
positions  of  successive  emperors.  Tl^ev 
exiiited  by  connivance  and  expedients 
till  the  accession  of  Maximilian  II.,  who 
declared  that  such  princes  as  tyrannized 
ovtr  the  consciences  of  men  attacked 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  frequently  lost 
possessions  on  earth  by  concerning  them- 
selves with  what  exclusively  belonged  to 
the  divine  government.  He  used  to  say 
of  Huss,  **  they  very  much  injured  that 
good  man.'*  Lamenting  with  Crato,  his 
physician,  the  contentions  of  mankind 
about  religion,  the  emperor  asked  the 
doctor  what  sect  he  thought  came  nearest 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  apostles;  Crato 
answered,  **  I  verily  think  the  people 
called  Picards."  Maximilian  replied,  **  I 
think  so  too.'-  During  his  reign  every 
body  enjoyed  liberty  of  conscience-  His 
son  and  jiuccessor,  Hodolphj  was  of  tho 
same  pacific  nature ;  but  some  Jesuits  who 
insinuated  themselves  into  his  councils 
persuarled  him  to  enforce  an  old  decree, 
obnoxious  against  the  Picards.  Just 
afterwards  the  Turks  took  one  of  his 
towns,  and  Rodolph  exclaimed,  **  I  ex- 

fected  some  such  blow  from  the  moment 
began  to  usurp  dominion  over  tlie 
consciences  of  men  ;  for  they  belong  to 
God  alone.''  Prom  that  time  he  expressly 
granted  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  His  brother 
Malhias  contested  with  him  for  dominion, 
and  Rodolph  finally  ceded  to  hiin  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia. 
Though  the  Bohemians  did  not  approve 
of  this  transfer,  yet  they  so  far  deferred 
to  Rodolph  as  to  elect  Mathias,  and 
crown  him  king  of  Bohemia.  He  suc- 
ceeded Rodolph  as  emperor,  and,  being 
desirous  of  excluding  his  brothers  from 
the  imperial  throne,  he  adopted  his  cousin 
Ferdinand,  and  so  intrigued  as  to  effect 
his  eke t ion  by  the  states  of  Bohemiai 
and  Ferdinand  was  crowned  at  Prague. 
It  was  evident  to  the  Bohemians  that  the 
house  of  Au&tria  was  elevating  itself  on 
the  ruins  of  German  liberty.  When, 
therefore,  on  the  death  of  Matthias,  his 
nominee  was  elected  emperor  of  Germ  any » 
under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  IL,  the  Bo- 
hemians chose  Frederick  J  the  elector  pala^ 
tine,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  having  siipu- 
lated  for  their  liberties  they  crowned  him. 
Frederick  had  married  the  princess  Eliz;|» 
beih,  daughter  of  James  L  king  of  Eng- 
tandj  from  whom,  and  other  princes  of 
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E  a  rope,  wdo  drcaderi  llie  growing  power 
of  Austria,  expectations  of  support  were 
eTitertairit*d.  The  Bohemians  insisted  on 
their  ancient  right  to  elect  their  own  king 
and  make  their  own  laws.  To  protect 
their  claims  they  raised  an  array,  which 
was  signally  defeated.  The  short-lived 
dignity  of  Frederick  and  his  wife  was 
extinguished  by  this  blow,  which  riveted 
the  chains  of  Amtna  upon  Bohemia  from 
that  hour  to  ttie  present* 

When  Ferdinand  IL  was  crowned 
emperor  of  Germany,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
our  lady  of  Lorelto,  and  made  a  vow 
lo  extirpate  heresy  from  his  dominions, 
on  condition  that  the  virgin  would  render 
his  arms  sucessfitb  He  reira slated  the 
Jesuits,  and  they  advised  hmi  to  begin 
with  that  part  of  the  Baptists  whose 
principles  would  not  allow  them  to  make 
any  restslaoce,  and  who  would  remove  at 
a  word,  without  giving  his  majesty  the 
trouble  of  putting  ihem  lo  death. 

The  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Baptists 
were  tht'n  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the 
Bohemians  consisted  of  Cnlvinist  Pic- 
ard«>  and  resided  at  different  places  all 
OTer  the  kingdom.  Some  of  their  min- 
isters kept  school;  others  practised  physic* 
The  other  class  lived  all  together  in  Mo- 
ravia, and  are  called  in  the  imperial  edict 
by  the  new  German  name  Anabaptists. 
These  people  lived  in  forty-iive  colleges 
or  fmterniiies,  exactly  as  their  ancestors 
had  done  previously  to  their  barushment 
from  France,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  this  period.  Each  of  these 
little  corporations  consisted  of  many  fami- 
lies, who  held  all  things  common.  Each 
fraternity  contained  between  some  hun- 
dreds and  a  thousand,  and  thence  it  is 
inferred  that  ttiey  were  about  forty  thou- 
sand. Some  of  these  fraternities  carried 
on  manufactories,  others  were  factors  and 
merchants^  and  others  were  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  a  wine  trade.  All  were 
busy,  peaceable,  and  happy,  under  regu* 
lations  of  their  own  making,  having  none 
of  that  class  of  mankind  among  them 
who  live  on  ihe  vices  and  foiiies  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  They  were  no  burden 
to  any  body  :  on  the  contrary  they  served 
and  enriched  the  community.  They  had 
founded  liberty  on  independence,  and 
independence  on  industry. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  gel  tid  of 
these  Baptists.  The  ^mperor  s  chaplains, 
who  were  privy  counsel lurs,  talked  of 
lieresy  :  but  it  wai»  difticuU  to  bring  a 
direct  churge  a^wnsl  s  people  who  had 


no  public  faith,  and  who  never  %t1 
any  religion  by  publishing  creeds*  Tiny 
could  not  be  charged  w^th  perjury,  for 
they  had  never  taken  any  oatlis,  and  cm 
of  their  maxims  was  "  Swear  not  9X  all.*" 
Sedition  could  not  be  pretended,  for  tht^ 
never  bore  arms.  They  could  not  ht 
awed  by  one  another,  for  they  Itad  no 
masters;  they  could  not  be  bribed,  iot 
they  had  no  necessitous  gentry.  Filled 
with  that  unsuspicious  freedom^  whidi 
innocence  inspires,  they  had  not  even  oar 
patron  at  the  imperial  court,  and  iliejf 
whole  expectation  was  placed  on  tht 
superintending  providence  of  God,^ 
Prince  Li  cbt  en  stein,  on  whose  douBii 
tliey  lived,  and  to  whom  they  paid  rat 
and  many  other  noblemen,  endeafovnl 
to  save  these  people,  on  account  of  dk 
benefits  which  they  derived  from  ihm 
Ferdinand  wrote  first  to  prince  Lidil^ 
stein  and  cardinal  DietrichMein,  the  iS 
general  of  the  army,  and  the  last  gotent 
of  the  province,  to  inform  Uiem  ollk 
design,  and  to  require  their  concurrop 
on  pain  of  his  displeasure.  TTien  1^ 
lowed  the  edict,  in  which  his  nujeH^ 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  naAbet 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  his  horror  stite 
principal  error  which  they  embrsod, 
which  was  that,  according  to  the  eirpw 
declarations  of  holy  scripture,  they  wfR 
to  submit  to  no  human  authority.  Be 
added,  that  his  conscience  compelled  hm 
to  proscribe  them,  and  accordingly  ht 
banished  them  from  all  his  hervdilv} 
and  imperial  dominions  on  pain  of  d«al^ 
The  Jesuits  contrived  to  publish  this  editt 
just  before  harvest  and  vintage  came  (mv 
for  two  reasons,  first  liTat  the  neighbouiinf 
gentry  would  be  absent,  and  next  that  tlie 
people  might  not  carry  away  the  prodiacc 
of  the  present  year.  They  aJlowied  tiwm 
only  three  weeks  and  three  days  for  their 
departure ;  it  was  death  to  be  found  eren 
on  the  borders  of  the  country  beyond  dif 
expiration  of  the  hour. 

It  was  yl I// Hmu— the  prospect  and  tk« 
pride  of  husbandmen.  Heaven  had 
smiled  on  their  honest  labors;  their  MAi 
stood  thick  with  corn,  and  the  sun  nd 
the  dew  were  improving  every  mamena 
to  give  them  their  last  polish.  The  yellow 
ears  waved  in  homage  to  their  owncn 
arid  the  wind  whistling  through  the  Hitti^ 
and  the  russet  herbage  softly  said^  *•  Pttt 
in  the  sickle,  the  harvest  is  come.*'  Their 
luxuriant  vine  leaves  too,  hung  aloft  by 
tendrils,    mantled     over     the 


grajHfs  like  watchful   parents 


dujtariflf 
>ver  IliV 
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lender  offspring  :  but  all  were  fenced  by 
an  imperial  edict,  and  it  was  itislant  death 
lo  approach.  Without  leaving  one  muT- 
nior  upon  record,  in  solemn  silent  $ub* 
roij^sian  to  the  power  that  governs  the 
universe,  and  eau!i«$  "  All  things  to  work 
together  for  good"  to  his  creatures,  they 
packed  tip  and  departed.  In  several 
hundred  carriages  they  conveyed  their 
sick,  their  innocent  infants  sucking  at  the 
breastj  of  their  mothers  who  had  newly 
lain  in,  and  their  decrepid  parents  whose 
work  was  done,  and  whose  lilvery  lock;* 
loJd  every  beholder  that  they  wanted  only 
the  favor  of  a  grave.  At  the  borders 
they  filed  oft',  some  to  Hungary,  others  to 
Transylvania,  some  to  WalLachia^  others 
to  Poland  and  Siek-hel ;  greater,  far 
grcaUiir,  for  their  virtue,  than  Ferdinand 
with  all  his  titles,  and  in  all  his  glory. 

Ill  this  instance  the  lords  who  benefited 
from  their  lands  being  occupied  by  these 
peaceful  communities,  and  who  must  have 
h^en  deeply  injured  by  their  forcible  ex- 
pulsion, offered  no  retiistance  to  the  law- 
fess  will  of  the  irapenal  chief.  Yet 
many  of  the  denounced,  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire  were  suffered  to  remain. 
Some  of  the  nobility  protected  and  em- 
ployed Ihem  ;  but,  when  they  lost  their 
love  for  civil  liberty,  they  neglected  or 
persecuted  them* 

The  able  writer  from  whom  these  parti- 
ctilars  are  derived  conciude?*  his  narrative 
by  exclaiming, — **  U' oful  ja  the  stale  of 
that  people  who  having  no  property  in  the 
soil,  and  no  protection  by  law,  are  in- 
debted for  a  momentary  gleam  of  liberty 
to  the  precai  ions  affection  or  convenience 
of  great  families  I  In  a  change  of  patron?, 
purity  of  faith  is  a  jest;  and  innocence 
of  manners  is  as  the  harralessnes*  of  sheep; 
Ihey  are  sure  to  be  sacrificed  whenever  it 
becomes  the  interest  of  a  family  to  make 
such  an  offering  to  the  ruling  despot."  * 


TflE  Palatine  Family. 

Frederic  accepted  Ihe  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia under  a  persuasion  that  his  father-in- 
law,  ihekiug  of  England,  James  I.,  with 
whose  pacific  and  unenterprising  character 
he  see  mi  to  have  been  but  little  ac- 
quainted, would  fix  him  on  the  throne. 
James  tamely  suffered  him,  not  only  lo  be 
deprived  of  his  kiogdomj  but  even  of  his 

•  Ecrlrtiattitral  Rrscarches  hy  Roher!  Ro- 
l4ason»  p.  523--534. 


hereditary  dominions.  Granger  refers 
to  a  very  curious  account  of  Frederic,  in 
Winwood's  Memorials,  iii.  403.  He 
died  29lh  November  1632. 

Elizabeth  J  James's  daughter,  saw  only 
a  pluuitom  of  royalty,  and  had  nothing 
more  than  the  empty  title  of  queen.  She 
bore  her  mis  fort  unt^s  with  patience  and 
even  magnanimity.  So  engaging  was  her 
behaviour,  that  she  was,  m  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, called  the  "  (iueen  of  Hearts." 
When  her  fortunes  was  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
she  never  departed  from  her  dignity  ;  and 
poverty  and  distress  seemed  to  have  no 
other  effect  upon  her,  but  lo  render  her 
more  an  object  of  admiration  than  she 
was  before.  In  May,  1661,  when  between 
60  and  70  years  old,  she  returned  lo 
England,  and  was  one  of  the  roost 
spnghtly  and  agreeable  women  of  her 
age  in  the  kingdom.  She  died  13th 
February  1661-2. 

Fyedcrkk  Htnn/,  eldest  son  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  Bohemia,  was  drowned  in 
1629,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Of  Prince  Ru- 
pertf  another  son,  who  joined  Charles  I. 
in  arms,  there  is  an  account  of  in  a  pre- 
vious page.  Prince  Alaurivet  their  ihird 
son,  engaged  on  the  same  side,  laid  siege 
to  Exeter  and  Dartrooutli,  and  several 
places  Ln  the  west  of  Englcind,  and 
achieved  a  distinguished  victory  at  Lan§- 
down.  Chartci  Lewis,  the  eldest  surviv- 
ing son  of  ilie  unfortunate  Frederic  and 
Elizabeth,  came  into  England  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  received  the  order  of 
the  garter ;  but,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war^  he  left  Charles  1.  at  York, 
and  went  into  Holland.  The  next  year 
he  returned  to  England  j  and,  while  his 
brothers  were  exposing  themselves  in 
battles  and  sieges,  be  paid  his  court  lo 
the  parliament,  joined  the  two  bouses  of 
Westminster,  and  sat  in  the  assembly  of 
divmes.  In  1648  he  was  restored  lo  the 
lower  Palatinate,  upon  condition  of  his 
quilting  all  right  and  title  lo  the  npper. 
He  died  28th  August^  1600,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  electorate  by  his  son  Charles, 
who  dying  without  heirs  16th  May,  1685, 
the  family  became  extinct,  and  the  elect- 
oral dignity  with  its  appendages  devolved 
to  the  house  of  Newburgh- 

The  PrinQessElkabcihj  eldest  daughter 
of  the  ill-fated  king  and  queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, was  distinguished  in  early  years 
for  extraordinary  genius,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  women  in  history* 
She  corresponded  upon  abstruse  subjects 
Willi  the  celeb ri ted  Des  Carles,     He  says^ 
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in  Ihe  dedication  to  her  of  hb  *'  Prin- 
ciina/'  tbiit  slie  was  the  only  person  he 
had  met  with  wim  perfectly  underslood 
his  works.  Chrislinap  queen  of  Sweden, 
waa  conscious  of  her  great  knowledge. 
She  had  many  conferences  with  VVilham 
Penn,  the  legislator  of  Pennsylvania,  lie 
has  published  in  his  **  Travels''  several  of 
her  letters  to  him.  She  presided  as 
abbess  over  the  p rotes tant  nuouery  of 
liervorden  in  Germany. 

Her  sister,  the  princess  Loitua^  ranks 
as  high  among  female  iirtists  as  her  sister 
does  among  learned  ladies.  Gerard  Hon- 
thorsi  instructed  the  queen  of  Bohemia 
and  her  farad y  in  painting.  The  works 
of  the  princess  Louisa  are  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  curious,  not  only  for  their 
rarity  but  merit;  and  are  in  foretgti  cabi^ 
nets  wiilv  the  works  of  the  first  masters. 
In  lG60she  profL^ssed  herself  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  and  was  made 
abbessi  of  Maubnisson,  at  Pondioise^  near 
Paris.  She  died  in  1709  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six. 

The  princess  Sifphia^  another  daughter 
of  the  king  and  quven  of  Bohemia, 
became  queen  of  l*russia»  and  niotber  of 
George  Iry  king  of  England.  She  was 
mistress  of  erery.  qualification  that  could 
adorn  a  crown,  and  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age. 

Uf  these  illustrious  sisters  it  has  been 
observed,  thai  Ehzaheth  was  the  most 
learned,  Louisa  the  greatest  artist,  and 
Soplna  the  most  accomplished  lady  in 
Europe.* 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  portraits 
of  tlie  Palatine  family  at  Combe  abbey 
iu  Warwickshire,  the  seat  of  lord  Craven. 


h.  m, 
Sepiember  M,^Day  breaks  ,     .     3  32 
Sun  rises      ,     ,     5  33 
—  sets  ...     6  27 
Twilight  ends    .     8  28 
Passion  flower  blows  fully,  and  con- 
tinues alt  the  autumn. 


Spptembern,  1799|  died  at  St.  Alban's, 
aged  eighty,  John  Kent,  plumber  and 
|tlazier»  but  better  known  as  the  venerable 
and  intelligent  clerk  of  the  Abbey,  which 
place  he  filled  nearly  fifty- two  years.  In 
Tttm,  the  arrtiquary  and  the  curious  tra- 


Teller  lost  theif  guide  throtigh  the  Ab 
church,  the  beauties  of  which  be 
liarly  pointed  out,  with  great  accur 
He  was  intimate  with  Hie  learned  Bro 
Willis.      Mr.   Gough    has    noticed 
intelligence  in  the  second  volume  of 
"  Sepulchral   Monuments   of  Great 
lain ; '    and    the    rev.    Peter   Newcon 
en  pressed  bis  thanks  for   the  Tariety 
information  he  derived  from  him  tow 
his  '*  History  of  the  Abbey,*'  accompaai«d 
with  a  copy  of  that  mstnictive  ana  lalxH 
rious  work.     II is  veneration  for  the  re- 
mains deposited  tn  the  abbey  oflen  created 
disputes ;  the  monks  could  not  have  t 
more  care  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Alb 
Kent  did  of  the  reliques  of  go 
Humphrey;    and    he    caused 
stall  to  be  made  which  inclosed  the  dak 
remains.       Some    years    before    Kc 
death,  he   suspected   a   genlleinan, 
never  passed  through  the  town  wiij 
stopping  to  view  the  church,  of  ham^ 
taken  a  piece  of  bone  from   duke  Hon*- 
phrey*s  tomb,   and  frequently  mentioDet 
his  suspicion  to  him^  which  the  gentJetnan 
as    often   answered   with   a    smile.      Al 
their  last  inlerriew  h&said,  "  Kent,  1  am 
come  for  the  last  time  to  look   ai  yo«f 
abbey  ;'*    .md,  when   in   the    vestiy,  he 
added,  "  I  am  come  on   purpose  to  dt- 
posit  this  piece  of  bone  in  that  sacred 
place  from   which  it  was  taken;    for  1 
could  not  depart  easy  with  it  in  my  poB> 
session."     In   politics   Mr.  Kent   was  » 
distinguished    partisan  of  the   **  Blues,'* 
andf  from  his  spirit  and  independeoce,  I 
was  called  **  Honest  John,"     As   a  .  _ 
vivial  and  social  companion  his  cotnpaw 
was  much  courted.     He  annually  eoU 
lained  the  society  of  "  College  Youthspi 
of  which   he    was  a  member,    with   Im 
favorite  ditty,  called  **  The  Old  Courticr3 
which  also  was  annually  called  for  at  1 
mayors  feast, and  received  by  the  nobiliij 
and  gentry  with  a  thunder  of  applaus. 
In  his  official  statjon  as  parish  clerk,  hk 
psalmody  was  excelled  by  no  one,  an? 
equalled  by  few^  particularly  in   the  old 
huudredih  psalm.     He  had  a  voice  siroa^ 
and  melodious,  was  a  complete  master  of 
church  music,  and  was  always  pleased  to 
hear  the  congregation  sing.     When  coun- 
try chorjhters  came  from  a  neigbl>ounng 
parisli   to   perfoim   in   the  abbey,    witlt 
instruments    termed   by    him    a    bot   oJ 
whistles,  which   the   congregatiou   couli 
not  join,  he,  on  those  occasions,  gave  on. 
the  psalm  or  duihem  in  thii  way  ;  **  Sing 
^t;  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  GoU.** 
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waa  rarely  absent  from  hi*  deak;  and, 

tiotwiilistanding,  in  June,  1793,  he  had  a 
firsi  stroke  of  the  pahy,  which  he  called 
a  **  body  blow/'  and  which  much  dis- 
tofled  his  mouth,  arid  occasioned  him  to 
stammer  in  conversation,  yet,  in  wership, 
it  could  not  be  discemetl.  His  final 
es^my  was  two  tlays  before  hh  death,  on 
occasion  of  the  consecration  of  a  pair  of 
colors  to  the  St.  Alban*s  Volunteers,  by 
the  honorable  Miss  Grimstons,  when  he 
sang-  the  twentieth  psalm  with  ail  the 
strength  and  vivacity  of  youth.  It  was 
well  observed,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  by 
the  worthy  rector,  thai  "  on  that  day 
nature  seemed  to  have  re-assumed  her 
throne ;  and,  as  if  she  knew  it  was  to  be 
his  last  effort,  was  determined  it  should 
be  his  best.*'  lie  was  interred  in  the 
abbey y  in  a  spot  marked  by  himself.^ 


&p#fmftff  12*— Daybreaks  ,     »    3  35 
Stin  rises      ,     .     5  35 

r—  sets  .  .  ,  6  25 
Twilight  ends  .  8  25 
Wasps  abundant. 
I^rptrmfirr  13. 
I3th  of  September,  1769,  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
lieutenant  George  Spearing  went  into  a 
little  wood  called  Northwootlside,  about 
three  mjles  N»  W*  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
design  to  gather  haiel-nuts,  and  fell  into 
an  old  coal-pit,  seventeen  yards  deep, 
which  had  been  made  through  solid  rock. 
He  was  for  some  time  insensible.  Upon 
recovering  he  found  himself  sittiufj  with 
the  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  in  his 
tongue,  which  he  had  bitten  in  the  falL 
He  was  soon  reconciled  to  his  situation, 
not  doubting  of  l>ein(i  relieved  in  the 
morning;  for  the  wood  being  small,  and 
near  a  populous  city,  it  was  much  fre- 
quented, especially  in  the  nutting  season, 
and  there  were  several  footpaths  leading 
through  it.  At  night  it  twgan  to  rain 
violently  i  the  pit  was  about  five  feet  in 
diameter,  but,  not  having  been  worked 
for  several  years,  the  passages  were 
choked  up,  and  he  was  exposed  to  the 
rain,  antl  wetted  completely  th rough »  In 
this  comfortless  condition  he  endeavoured 
to  lake  repose.  A  forked  slick,  found  in 
the  pit,  he  placed  diagonally  against  the 

*  Gents.  Magadne, 


side  of  the  rock,  to  support  his  head  as  a 
pillow,  and  oceans  ion  ally  his  body,  which 
was  much  bruised*  But,  he  says,  after  a 
very  disagreeable  and  tedious  iiight,  he 
was  somewhat  cheered  with  the  appear- 
ance of  daylight,  and  the  melody  of  a 
robin  red -breast,  which  had  perched 
direcUy  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  At 
the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  pit's  mouth,  there 
was  a  water-mill,  with  the  miller's  house 
nearer  to  die  pit,  and  the  road  to  die  mill 
still  nearer.  He  could  hear  the  horses 
going  this  road  to  and  from  the  mill,  the 
sound  of  human  voices,  and  the  ducks 
and  hens  about  the  mill.  He  called  on 
every  occasion  with  all  his  might,  but  Jo 
no  purpose;  for  the  wind,  which  wm 
constantly  high,  blew  in  a  line  from  the 
niill  to  the  pit,  and  his  voice  was  carrie^l 
the  contrary  way. 

Lieutenant  Spearing  has  left  a  nanattve 
af  the  circumstances  relating  to  his 
peKlous  situation  : — He  says,  "  Afler  two 
or  diree  days  my  appetite  ceased,  but  my 
thirst  was  intolemble;  and,  though  it 
almost  constantly  rained,  yet  I  could  not 
till  the  tiiird  or  fourth  day  preserve  a 
drop  of  it,  as  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  sucked  it  up  as  fast  as  it  tun 
down.  In  this  distress  I  sucked  my 
clothes ;  but  from  them  I  could  eiiiact 
but  little  moisture.  The  shock  I  received 
in  the  fall,  together  with  the  dislocation  of 
one  of  my  ribs,  kept  me,  I  imagine,  in  a 
contmual  fever.  At  last  I  discovered  the 
thigh-bone  of  a  bull  (which,  1  afterwards 
heard,  had  fallen  into  the  pit  about 
ei2:hteen  years  before  me),  almost  covered 
with  the  earth.  I  dug  it  up;  and  the 
large  end  of  it  left  a  cavity  that  the  water 
gradually  drained  into,  but  so  slow  that 
it  was  a  considerable  time  before  I  could 
dip  a  nut'shell  full  at  a  time;  which  I 
emptied  into  the  palm  of  my  hand  and  so 
drank  it.  The  water  now  began  to  in- 
crease pretty  fast,  so  that  on  the  fourth  or 
tiftli  day  1  had  a  sufficient  supply;  and 
this  water  was  certainly  the  preservation 
of  my  life/' 

On  Saturday,  the  16th,  there  fell  but 
little  rain.  He  heard  the  voices  of  some 
boys  in  the  wood,  and  called  aloud  but  in 
vain,  though  they  actually  heard  hira ; 
being  prepossess^  with  an  idle  story  of  a 
wild  man  being  in  the  wood,  they  ran 
away  affrighted.  He  says,  **  Simday,  die 
17di,  was  my  hirth  day,  when  I  com- 
pleted my  forty- first  year ;  and  I  thmk  it 
was  the  next  day  thai  some  of  my  ac- 
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quaiotance  sent  two  or  three  porters  out 
purposely  to  search  the  pits  for  me. 
These  men  went  to  the  miller's  house, 
and  made  enquiry  for  me;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  great  rain  at  the  time, 
they  never  entered  the  wood,  but  cruelly 
returned  to  their  employers,  telling  them 
they  had  searched  the  pits,  and  that  I 
was  not  to  be  found/'  tie  enjoyed  great 
composure  of  mind,  and  on  Tuesday, 
the  19th,  having  then  been  six  nights  in 
the  pit,  he,  by  way  of  amusement,  combed 
his  wig  on  his  knee,  humming  a  tune. 

At  length,  on  the  morning,  Wednesday, 
September  20,  through  the  brambles  and 
bushes  that  covered  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
he  saw  the  sun  shining  brightly,  and  heard 
the  robin  chanting  his  melodious  strains, 
with  a  confused  noise  of  human  voices, 
which  seemed  to  be  approaching  towards 
the  pit.  He  immediately  called  out,  and 
most  agreeably  surprised  several  of  his 
acquaintance  who  were  in  search  of  him. 
He  says,  *^  As  soon  as  they  heard  my 
voice,  they  all  ran  towards  the  pit,  and  I 
could  distinguish  a  well-known  voice 
exclaim,  *  Good  God  !  he  is  still  living !  * 
Another  of  them,  though  a  very  honest 
North  Briton,  betwixt  his  surprise  and  joy, 
could  not  help  asking  me  in  the  Hibernian 
s^le,  *  If  I  were  still  living?*  I  told  him 
*  I  was,  and  hearty  too  ;*  and  then  gave 
them  particular  directions  how  to  proceed 
in  getting  me  out/'  At  that  juncture  a 
collier  was  passing  along  the  road,  and, 
hearing  an  unusual  noise  in  the  wood, 
he  entered  it  to  learn  the  occasion.  By  his 
assistance,  and  a  rope  from  the  mill,  he 
was  soon  drawn  up. 

Lieutenant  Spearing  proceeds  to  say, 
— "  Every  morning  while  1  was  in  the 

Eit  I  tied  a  knot  in  the  comer  of  my 
andkerchief,  supposing  that,  if  I  died 
there,  and  my  body  should  be  afterwards 
found,  the  number  of  knots  would  certify 
how  many  days  I  had  lived.  Almost  the 
Arst  question  my  friends  asked  me  was, 
how  long  I  had  been  in  the  pit  ?  Imme- 
diately I  drew  my  handkerchief  from  my 
body,  and  bade  them  count  the  knots. 
They  found  seven,  the  exact  number  of 
nights  I  had  been  there.  We  now  hasted 
out  of  the  wood.  I  could  walk  without 
support,  but  that  was  not  allowed,  each 
person  present  striving  to  show  me  how 
much  they  were  rejoiced  that  they  had 
found  me  alive  and  so  well.''  He  was 
led  to  the  miller's  house,  where  he  ate  a 
'  ^^  of  toasted  bread  soaked  in  white 
The  miller's  wife  made  up  a  bed, 


and  he  thought  that  nothing  moie  was 
wanting  to  him  than  a  refiraihiiig  sltep^ 
but  he  had  to  undergo  greater  snffieriogi 
than  he  had  yet  endured.  By  the  ahnen 
continual  rains,  and  the  cold  damp  bom 
the  wet  ground,  and  the  impossibility  of 
taking  the  least  exercise  ia  the  pit  to 
keep  up  a  proper  circulation,  his  kgi 
were  swollen  ana  benumbed.  He  sent  to 
Glasgow  for  a  physician  and  a  sufgeon. 
Instead  of  ordering  his  legs  into  cold 
water,  and  rubbing  them  with  a  eoaae 
towel,  they  applied  hot  bricks  nd 
poultices,  which  produced  mortificitioa. 
His  nerves  were  much  excited.  Oppoiitt 
the  river  on  which  the  mill  stood  thoe 
was  a  bleach-field,  where  the  matchiia 
in  the  night  blew  a  horu  to  firighki 
thieves  ;  this  he  frequently  heaid  «ki 
he  was  in  the  pit;  and  very  often,  wkiii 
a  sound  sleep  at  the  miller*s,  Iw  «v 
awakened  by  it  in  great  horror,  dab^ 
himself  in  the  pit.  lie  conliniwi  n 
weeks  at  the  miller's,  when  the  nk 
became  too  bad  for  the  doctors  to  rat 
him,  and  then  he  was  removed  in  a  sete 
chair  to  his  lodgings  in  Glasgow,  df 
this  time  his  right  foot  had  healed,  bsl  he 
subsequently  endured  several  months  of 
great  pain  with  the  lefl,  and»  beini;  re- 
duced to  a  mere  skeleton,  finally  suftred 
amputation  below  the  knee.  "  Six  weeb 
after  the  amputation,  I  went  oui,"  he 
says,  *<  in  a  sedan-chair,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air,  being  exactly  nine  months  froa 
the  day  I  fell  into  the  pit.  Soon  after,  1 
took  lodgings  in  tlie  country;  where, 
getting  plenty  of  warm  new  milk,  mjr 
appetite  and  strength  increased  daily; 
and  to  this  day,  I  bless  God,  I  do  enjoy 
perfect  healtli ;  and  I  have  since  been  tbe 
happy  father  of  nine  children. — Geobge 
Spearing.  Greenwich  HospUaL  Ansust 
1,  1793."»  '^  ^ 


h.  m. 

September  13. — Day  breaks  .     .     3  37 
Sun  rises      .     .     5  37 
—  sets  ...     6  23 
Twilight  ends    .     8  23 
Crimson  rudbeckia  flowers,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  middle  of  October. 


^rptrmfirr  14. 

14tb  of  September,  1714,  died  Thomas 
Britten,  the  celebrated  "  musical  small- 
coal  man."     He  was  born  near  Uigham 


*  GcQtIeuiau's  Magazine. 
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Ferreri,  Norlhampton shire,  and  appren* 
liced   in  London   to  a  dealer   in   small - 
coaL     lie  rented  a  stable  near  the  gate 
of  the  priory  of  SL  John  of  Jemsaletn, 
Clerkenwell,  and   converted    it    into    a 
dwelling- house.     There  honest  Tom  car- 
ried on  bi&  buaine^s^  and  recreated  himself 
in  learning   chemistry   and    music     He 
became    an    adept    in     Ibe    rusicmsiun 
tciencef  and   excelled    in  many  curious 
zxts  and   craiU.     Being  deeply  read  in 
btack-lettered  lore,  he  gained  considerable 
fame,  but  never  neglected   hjs  business. 
Britton  was  seen  in  the  morning,  with  his 
sack    and    measure,    crying   small-coat ; 
ind  in  the  eveninR  conducting  a  concert 
his  rooms,  which  were  almost  too  low 
hb  guests.     So  great  was  the  attrac- 
n  of  his  music-meetings  that  men  of 
ihion,  and  well-dressed  ladies  of  high 
were  frequently  seen  climbing  to 
loft,  by  a  ladder,  to  regale  their  ears. 
never  aimed  at  appearing  more  than 
troi,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  an- 
Iff    ID    his    check-shirt    at    a    weekly 
of  black-lettered   literati,   which 
attended     by     noblemen;    leaving 
hit  sack   and   measure   at  the  door,   he 
entered  the  apartment  in  common  with 
tEe   other   members,   and   produced   his 
books,  collected  from  stalls  and  shops  m 
bland  alleys.     His  death  was  occasioned 
by  a  Tentriloquial  friend,  who  met  him, 
and  daring  a  musical  conversation  pro- 
I     ooanced  diese  words  distinctly  as  from  a 
^■distance : — *'  Thomas  Britton,  go  home, 
^^fcr  thou  shall  die/'     Honest  Tom,  sup- 
^^toosing  the  voice  to  have  proceeded  from 
^Hbd  angel,  went  home,  depressed  in  ipirits, 
"  took  to    his  bed,   and   died.      He   was 
I       buried   in   the  cemetery  of  Clerkeowell 
church.     After    his    death,   his    library, 
which  was  considerable,   and  contained 
many  curious  articles,  together  with  hb 
musical  collections,  were  sold  by  public 
auction.      His    friend    Wollaston    pre- 
I       vailed   upon    him    to    sit   twice   for   his 
portmit,  one  of  which  is  in  the  British 
I        MtisetUD.     He  is  represented  in  one  of 
these  in  a  blue  frock,  with  a  small-coal 
measure  m  his  hand.     In  the  other  he  is 
tuning  a  harpsicord,  with  a  violin  hanging 
on  the  side  of  the  room ;  from  this  his 
L       portrait    was    engraved    for    Hawkinses 
^^'*  History   of  Music/'  but  without   the 
^Haccompaniments.     Under  Johnson's  print 
"  of  him  are  these  lines,  which  were  written 
by  Prior  to  recommend  \^ertue  to  notice.* 

^k  «  Noble. 


Thottgh  dootoed   u*   ■mall'HGOalj,  yet   to  artf 

allied  I 
Rich   without    wealth  :  and  funoiu  without 

pride. 
MuAic't  be»t  patron  ;  judge  of  bookA  and  nwo^ 
Belov'd  and  honor'd  by  Apollo**  train. 
1  n  Greece  and  Rome  sure  never  did  appear 
So  bright  a  genitiA,  in  to  dark  a  fpherc*         _ 
Mam  of  the  man  had  artfully  b«<»n  tav'd 
Had    Kncller    punted,    and    hftd    Vcrtae 

*gniv*d. 


Until  now  tliere  has  not  occurred  an 
opportunity  of  inserting  the  follo%yin^ 
commun  ications. 

FilEKCH  AND  ENGLIStt  MaKKEAS. 

Dancing  —  The    Fico  - —  Kisiing  —  Ear 
Ringi — Sabre  de  hois. 

Mort«y,  sear  Lecdi. 
April  9th.  1831. 

Ma.  Hone. — ^The  time  of  year  has  now 
come  when  our  neighbours  the  French  will 
begin  to  think  of  turning  ou^  to  enjoy  their 
beautiful  village  dance  upon  the  green, 
while  our  lower  orders  are  turning  into 
the  **  small  beer,"  or  **  Tom  and  Jerry 
Shops,"  all  over  the  kingdom.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  a  con- 
trast between  the  rivul  nations  as  respects 
sobriety,  courtesy,  honesty,  wanton  mis- 
chief, and  good  manners,  for  I  fear  it  will 
little  suit  our  national  vanity  and  conceit; 
besiides  it  forms  a  mortify  in^j  subject  for 
reflection  to  protestants  and  some  classes 
of  protestant  dissenters.  My  object  is 
quite  of  another,  and  much  more  amusing 
kind.  It  is,  bnefly,  lo  show  how  much 
may  be  learned  from  that  ftne  people  by 
men  of  antiquarian  taste  and  knowledge, 
and  I  shall  now  touch  upon  some  parti- 
culars which  have  never,  as  I  believe,  been 
told  in  print  by  any  person  whomsoever* 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  our  ancient 
national  manners  and  customs  may  be  still 
seen  in  France  in  many  curious  instances* 
The  greatest  insult  or  sign  of  contempt 
which  a  Frenchman  can  show  to  any  one 
is  by  a  most  significant  action  which  I 
cannot  adequately  express  m  words :  lie 
puts  his  Thumb  to  his  Moulh,  seizing  the 
nail  of  It  with  his  teeth  as  if  about  to  bile 
it,  and  be  then  draws  out  tlie  arm  towardfi 
his  adversary  with  a  curious  and  very  sig- 
nificant grin.  This  was  anciently  the 
practice  in  England.  The  Thumb  in  this 
instance  represented  a  Fig,  an  '  n 

expressed  **!  don't  care  a   1 1  ,' 

an  expression  which  is  still  letam^u ;  it 
wasodled  givinf  atiym'^the  fioo/'    In 


I 
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Yorkftbire  we  Kave  ajnongst  our  lowest 
orders  a  still  mom  contemptuous  and 
ludicrous  word  as  a  tubstitute  for  **  FigTi** 
and  one  which  wili  make  eirery  Yorksliire 
Man,  who  reads  ibis,  laugh  heartily. 
But  to  prove  ibat  this  *' action'*  was  an- 
cienlly  in  England,  as  it  is  now  in  France, 
ID  Shakspeare's  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
**  I  will  bite  my  ihupib  at  them,  which  ia 
a  disgrace  to  them  if  they  bear  hJ*' — 
•*  Dags  and  Pistols  I— to  bite  his  thumb  at 
me  P  Again — *^  Behold  I  see  contempt 
marching  forth,  giving  me  the  Fico'*^ 
(Lodges  Wit's  Miserie  1596.) 

To  bite  the  Ear,  on  the  other  hand, 
was,  ancieolly»  an  expression  of  endear- 
nient ;  and  it  is^  ^liU,  so  far  retained  by 
the  French  that  to  pull  a  man,  g^^^t^lXi  by 
the  ear  is  the  most  sure  token  of  good 
will.  TJiis,  as  appears  from  IMr.  O'Meara's 
first  voL  of*'  Napoleon  in  exile,**  p.  184 
and  212,  was  the  practice  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man  when  in  high  good  humour* 
Indeed  I  have  known  persons  of  great  re- 
spectability pull  one  by  the  ear,  gently, 
in  England.  But  formerly  it  was  common, 
3s  appears  from  the  plays  both  of  Shak- 
f peare  and  Jonson, 

Another  specimen  of  our  ancient  man- 
ners is  seen  in  the  French  embracer  The 
gentlemen,  and  others  of  the  male  sex, 
lay  bands  on  the  shoulders,  and  touch 
the  sides  of  each  other's  cheek ;  but  on 
being  introduced  to  a  lady  they  say  to 
her  Father,  Brother,  or  Friend,  "  permettei 
nioi,**  and  salute  each  of  her  cheeks. 
Hence,  as  I  take  it^  has  come  the  expres- 
sion of  "  Kissing  Comfits,''  which  ware 
sugar  plumbs,  perfumed  to  make  the 
breath  sweeL  Ihis  appears  from  Mas^ 
singers  **  Very  Woman — '* 

**  Faith r  ieaicL  our  pockets,  and  if  yoa  5nd 

there 
ComSu  of  ambcrgreasc  to  help  our  KiMti 
Conclude  tti  faulty"  &c. 

And  was  not  this  the  custom  in  England 
in  Elizabeih^s  reign?  Let  us  read  one 
of  the  epistles  of  the  learned  Erasmus, 
which  being  translated  is  in  part  as 
follows* 

"Although  Faustus,  if  you  knew 

the  advantages  of  Britain,  truly  you  would 
hasten  thither  with  wings  to  your  feet ;  and, 
if  your  gout  would  not  permit,  you  would 
wish  you  ponsesised  the  heart  of  Daedalus. 
For,  just  to  touch  on  one  thing  out  of 
many  here,  there  are  lasses  with  heaveuly 
faces;  kind,  obliging,  and  you  would  far 
prefer  them  to  all  your  Muses*    There  is, 


besides,  n  practice  never  to  I 
commended.  If  you  go  to  iny  pitttjvi] 
are  received  wiUi  a  kiu  byall— if  jo«l»^| 
part  on  a  journey,  you  are  disaisiidvA  j 
a  ftiif— you  return^ — kigse9  aie  exi  ^ 
—they  come  to  visit  you — ^  Acts  i 
thing — they  leave  you — you  JlMill«ai| 
round.  Do  they  meet  you  any 
ktRsei  in  abundance.  Lastly^ 
you  move,  there  is  nothing  but  J 
if  you,  Faustus,  had  but  oner  tMcd 
hovr  soft  they  are>  how  Jragrami  f 
honor  you  would  wish  not  to  ttmA 
for  ten  years  only^  but  for  lifi^** 

Frenchmen  also  wear  Ear^-iism  mi 
tlie  coxcombs  in  Shakspeasi^  tioa  ,^ 
cannot  just  now  quote  my  autharibtt  ir] 
this  assertion,  but  you  may  rely  at  tt  i  f 
matter  of  fact. 

The  most  usual  coTnmon  oatliiii, 
is  **  Sabre  de  boi$,**  or  swearing  byti^^. 
ofwood.     ^^The  singular  mixttuetf  s^l 
giousand  military  fanaticianj,"  says  fSm^l 
"  which  arose  from  the  CrusadesgntM  ] 
to  the  extntordinary  custom  of  li^f  i 
solemn  oath  upon  a  sword.     In  a  |te 
sword  the  separation  between  tite  Ml 
and  the  hilt  was  usually  a  strait  tramYetf 
bar;  which,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  cm  J 
added  to  the  devotion  which  every  »[ 
knight  felt  for  his  favorite  weapon,  and  • 
dently  led  to  the  custom  oftncemring  txf 
the  swtrrd,  of  which  the  instances  uti 
numerous  to  be  collect ed»"     The  ma 
of**  Sat»^e  d€  buis*'  may  therefore  be 
understood,  especially  by  people  weUl- 
in  history ;  and   its   connexion  wiili  u_ 
ancient  manners  will  be  immediately  f^ 
ceived,  by  our  ancient  oaths  all  refernic 
to  the  cross.    The  addition  of  cfc  6oii  mr 
ties  the  question. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Yours  very  refpeciMlT. 

NORHISSOW  ScATCHfttS, 


September  14. — ^Bay  breaks  . 
Sun  rises 
—  sell   .     . 
Twilight  ends 

Rough  rudbeckia  flowers. 


e  SI 
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The  Season. 
The    congregations  of  swallows 
martins  increase,  and  they  alight  in  «,■*«' 
sands  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  olh«r 
buildinsrs,  previous  to  their  departuie.* 

•  Dr.  Ponier*s  Pcreuiu&l  Catoidar. 
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MUTEHOUSE,  FAGLESMAM,  RENl  REWSlimE  : 
THE  BrRTIi-PLACK  OF  ROBERT  POLLOK. 

In  humble  dwellin(?  bom,  retired,  remote. 
In  rural  quietutlep  'morigil  liiUa  and  streams 
And  melancholy  deserts,  where  the  sun 
Saw  as  be  passed  a  sbepherd  only,  here 
And  ihere,  watching  his  flock 


[For  ihe  Year  Book.] 

On  the  15lh  oF  September,  1827,  died 
Roheri  Pott  ok ,  author  of  "The  Course  of 
Time,  a  Poem  in  ten  boolu."  He  was 
born  at  Eaglesbami  Renfrewshire,  in  1799, 
'*  of  parents  whom  God  made  of  kindest 
heart.*^  They  appear  lo  have  been  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to 
have  moved  in  a  sphere  of  life  by  no 
means  elevated,  possessing,  in  the  absence 
of  worldly  wetiltb,  thsit  best  of  all  riches, 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  and 
the  fevor  of  God. 

It  seems  that  whilst  a  mere  boy  he  wai 
remarkably  thoughtful,  seldom  joining  in 
those  frivolities  which  usually  cbaracierize 
thai  period  of  life ;  and  from  a  very  early 
age  evinced  a  relish  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  a  capacity  of  enjoying  them, 


POLLOK. 


rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  scenery  of 
**  Scotia's  northern  battlement  of  hills,*' 
connected  as  it  was  with  many  important 
points  in  bis  history,  and  associated  with 
feelings  and  incidents  of  unusual  interest, 
seems  to  have  exercised  an  influence  over 
him  which  the  trials  of  ailer  years  failed 
lo  wear  away. 

All  forms  of  beauty,  gentle  or  sublime, 
impressed  him  with  feelings  which  belont; 
peculiarly  to  those  who  look  on  nature 
in  connection  with  that  gracious  Power 
which  called  it  at  first  into  existence,  and, 
sanctifying  it  by  his  condescending  ap- 
proval, pronounced  it  to  be  "  very  good/' 
He  viewed  ihem  with  the  sincere  desire 
that  all  which  met  th«  eye  might  touch 
Ibe  heart,  and  seen^  like  a  bright  enchant- 
ment through  its  overflowings,  instruct, 
elevate,  aiid  purify  the  affections. 
2N 
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**  Hb  tpirit  drank 
Th«  speclacle  ;  sensKtion.^  »oii3,  and  form 
A II  mellfd  into  him ;  they  ewalloweii  up 
Uift  animal  bcm^;  ;  in  othrTfl  did  he  live, 
And  by  ihein  ilid  lie  live;  tliey  were  bb  life/'* 

The  immediate  neigbhourbood  of  his 
nalal  place  presented  no  features  of  pecu- 
liar beauty*  and  seems  lo  have  been  en- 
deared to  hi  to  chieiiy  by  the  associations 
with  wbich  it  stood  connected.  Amongst 
the  most  remarkahle,  he  refers  in  his  poem 
lo  tho!s€  early  leasons  of  piety  with  which 
hu  tnind  became  impressed  amidst  the 
quiet  solitude  in  wfiich  he  spent  the 
former  portion  of  his  life.  These  seem  to 
have  powerfully  influenced  his  feelings, 
and  cjuickened  the  natural  susceptibility 
of  his  mind,  communicatiug  a  largeness 
of  soul  and  elevation  of  thought  which 
fitted  him  equally  lo  expatiate  on  the 
vast,  and  to  find  ^buniiant  matter  fof 
praise  in  the  minute. 

"  Eirly  limd  he  loarnt 
To  reverence  the  volump  iliat  displays 
The  myat«ry*  the  life  which  cannot  die  ; 
But  in  the  niouDtain«  did  he  ftti  bii  faudi, 
ReBpnnsivp  to  the  writing,  all  things  there 
Breathed  imtnortalilyj.  revolving  life, 
And  peatneflt  still  revolving,  iotiniie  ; 
There  littlene«  waa  nM  \  the  leaat  of  thisp 
Seemed  inflaite  ;  and  thefe  his  spirit  shaped 
HcT  proxpecls  :  nordi<l  he  helievc? — -he  raw. 
What  woiuier  if  hii  being:  that  became 
Sublime  RuU  comprehemive  \     Low  desireit^ 
Low  thoughts,  b«d  there  no  place  \  yet  was 

hie  heart 
Lowly  :  for  he  was  meek  ia  gratitude.*'* 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  early 
career  of  Robt^rt  Pol  I  ok.  lie  was  not^ 
however,  considereu  a  youth  of  very 
great  promise,  though  be  seems  to  have 
formed  no  mean  estimate  of  his  own 
abilities.  With  a  feeling  peculiar  to  bis 
countrymen,  he  indulged  m  dreams  of 
future  emmcnce,  and  labored  dihgently 
in  lh#^  Trath  which  seemed  to  promise  a 
sure  t.ul  toilsome  passage  to  glory,  bonor, 
and  earthly  immortality.  But  the  praise 
of  men,  for  which  he  bad  sodeterminately 
striven,  presently  appeared  in  all  its  hol- 
lo wness,  tfi  one  whose  52;aze  had  now 
become  fixed  on  the  steadier  anti  more 
substantial  brightness  of  tbat crown  which 
fadelh  not  away.  He  renuunted  those 
hopes  which  had  before  influenced  all  hi.s 
conduct,  and  sought  for  distinction  where 
alone  it  can  be  found — in  the  approval  of 
thai  God  whose  favor   is  life,  and  whose 

•  Wtfrdswortii, 


loving  kindness  b  beltifr  than  hh,  lb 
has  described  in  his  third  b<Kik  the  dii^ 
ness  and  indecision  characlerixiog  (fai 
portion  of  his  bfe,  with  a  felicity  of  espi»> 
sion  and  energy  of  feelings  that,  wbibllliy 
prove  his  lyre  to  have  be^n  his  ham^ 
evidently  testify,  that  the  faculties  i 
God  has  given  us,  when  unhesitJ 
resigned  to  llim  again,  with  the 
desire  that  they  may  be  employed  simni 
and  unreservedly  in  his  service,  shall  1 
multiplied  manifold,  and  accomplish  io-  ' 
finitely  mori?  than  the  loAiest  stretch  ^ 
human  study  or  ingenuity  erer  yet  Co*- 
passed.  Lest  it  should  be  thought  thiti 
am  not  warranted  in  asserting  thus  v 
I  must  refer  to  that  notice  of  the 
which  appeared  in  the  **  Eclectic  R«tk«^ 
for  October  1827,  in  which  the  rr 
makes  this  manly  avowal : — '*  We  < 
refuse  credit  to  the  author's  reprvseBt»> 
tion,  that  he  has  devoutly  sou^t,  m«  n 
feigned  numbers  but  on  his  bended  knee; 
the  unction  of  the  lioty  One,  which 
sufhciemly  account  for  his  having] 
transcended  the  loftiest  liight  of  • 
wing/' 

Mr.  Pollolc,  being  designed  for 
church,  studied  theoi(>gy  under  the 
Dr.  Dick,  of  Glasgow,  His  be 
became  seriously  impaired,  and  so 
midable  were  the  advances  of  disease  L_ 
the  exertion  of  delivering  a  sermon*  m ' 
the  3d  of  May,  1827,  obliged  him  to  kc^ 
his  bed  for  several  days  afterwai^ 
Those  who  were  present  on  that  occasioa 
bear  testimony  to  the  hallowed  toot  4 
eloquence  which  distinguished  that  4b> 
course,  and  the  zeal  and  fearlessness  mtk 
which  it  was  delivered-  It  now  hecanie 
evident  that  the  mighty  workings  of  i 
mind  thus  gifled,  and  absorbed  in  tile 
contemplation  of  mystenes  which  tra** 
scend  the  scope  of  archangers  intelUd, 
must  prove  loo  much  for  the  body  wi^ 
enshrined  it,  already  worn  and  wistid  by 
disease,  and  destined,  as  the  seqod 
showed,  in  a  few  months  to  return  to  itt 
primitive  elements.  Sucb  means  wtPf 
consequently  adopted  as  circmnstaoccs 
seetned  to  require,  but  without  success. 
At  length  a  tour  to  Italy  ^ixs  resolved  o«« 
and  our  author  !efi  Scot  land  in  the  foHowim; 
August,  but  bad  only  proceeded  to  Soothe 
amp  to  1 1  before  his  malady  presented  sndi 
a  formidable  aspect  as  precluded  all  boft 
of  recovery.  He  died  at  Shirley  ComiDOCV 
near  that  place,  on  the  day  above  sUt«d; 
and  as  a  fact  that  sets  the  emptiness  «f 
earthly  glory  forcibly  before  us,  it  may  fat 
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l^ell  to  menlioTif  tlmt  ilie  same    review 
I  "which  passed  sentence  on  his  poem  re- 
corded also  the  lamented  decease  of  its 
author. 

*'  The  Course  of  Time"  was  ori^nally 
published  without  any  prefacey  dedicaiion, 
introdticiion,  adverlisement,  or  argumeni 
whatever*  Its  merits,  however,  soon 
became  known,  and  it  passed  rapidly 
through  several  large  editions.  The 
JLcleciJC  reviewer  thinks  it  **  the  Bnest 
poem  which  has  appeared  in  any  lan- 
guat;e  since  Paradise  Lost,*^  and  adds, 
**  without  meaning  to  intimate  that  it 
discovers  genius  superior  to  that  of  Mil- 
ton, it  is,  of  the  two,  the  poem  of  which 
we  should  ourselves  prefer  to  have  been 
the  author/* 

It  certainly  exhibits  talents  of  no  com- 
mon order — a  loftiness  of  thought— a 
sweetness  of  feeling — a  boldness  and 
energy  of  expression^ — a  devotedness  of 
spirit— a  majesty  of  diction^an  authority 
"'rresistible — a  noble  singleness  and  sim- 
jjlicity  of  aim,  and  a  closeness  of  reason- 
ing that  shuts  us  up  lo  the  contemplation 
Df  eternal  truths. 

Perhaps   the   first  and    second  books 
Ipossess  fewer  attractions  than  those  which 
Ifotlow.      The   fearful    sublimities   winch 
[distinguish  a  considerable  part  of  them 
I  (I  bough  the  language  may  in  one  or  two 
linstances  degenerate  into  angry  declama- 
rtion),   and    the    vivid    pictures   of  those 
slern  and  unpalateable  realities  existing 
beyond  the  grave,  may  well  give  umbrage 
to  ihe  fastidious    reader  who   has   been 
accustomed  only  to  the  "  windy  rhyme** 
of  men-pleasing  poets,  and  cause  him  to 
turn  in  disgust  from  the  unbending  pro- 
test cKhibited  against  him* 

The  lofty  tone  assumed  by  our  author 
rests  not  in  a  single  instance  on  any  thing 
approaching  to  human  authority,  but 
speaks  out  its  thunders  in  His  right  before 
whom  the  nations  are  as  grasshoppers. 
He  pleads  as  one  having  autliority^  and 
not  as  one  who  only  daimx  it,  A  tongue 
enriched  with  all  utterance,  and  a  heart 
enkindled  at  the  heavenly  altar,  are  con- 
spicuous in  almost  every  page  of  this  stu- 
pendous poem,  which  sets  in  the  full  light 
€f  Revelation  the  pretence  and  rottenness 
of  poor  humanity  under  all  its  varied  forms 
and  circumstances.  It  tells  the  truth  ''  so 
boldly,  plainly,  perfectly  distinct/'  that 
the  most  captious  cannot  gainsay  it,  or  the 
most  invcter;iie  resist  its  force.  It  blends 
the  independent  dignity  of  Omnipotence 
vfilh  the  deep  humility  of  utter  weakness* 


It  pouts  forth  its  **  manly  music"  in  deep 
but  duent  numbers*  l>etriying  a  loftine^ 
of  soul  that  cannot  brook  the  solemn 
follies  of  mankmd,  and  fears  not  to 
trdmple  unsparingly  on  its  spltndid  t^bomi- 
nations.  It  carries  with  it,  in  short,  a 
power  which  must  satisfy  every  reader 
that  the  author  was  one  whom  the  triitli 
had  made  free  indeed,  and  who,  fearing 
God  only,  stood  **  unshaken,  unreduced, 
uiitemlied,"  by  the  cunnmg  crafiioesiS  of 
the  hypocrite,  or  the  open  enmity  of  the 
profane, 

19.  a. 


A  Portrait  of  Robert  Pollok  "  engraved 
by  T.  A.  Dean,  from  the  *jji(y  drawing  from 
life  ever  taken,'*  embellishes  the  *'  Pious 
Minstrel,"  'a  collection  of  poetry  pub- 
lished by  Tilt. 

Besides  the  **  Course  of  Time/^  ivhrch 
has  passed  through  nine  editions,  Mr. 
Pollok  wrote  "  Ralph  Gemmel,  a  Tale 
for  Youth,"  and  "  The  Persecuted  Family, 
a  narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  tlie  Pres- 
byterians, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,'' 
which  were  reprinled  when  his  name 
became  distinguished.  Some  verses  en- 
titled **  Horrible  Things''  are  ascribed  to 
him.  They  appeared  finl  in  a  defunct 
periodical  work,  the  **  British  Magazine," 
and,  though  they  possess  no  merit,  were 
transplanted  into  many  of  those  ephem- 
eral publications  which  trust  every  thing 
to  the  "magic  of  a  name," 


Pollok's  Native  Scenery. 
Nor  do  [  of  that  iile  Tem^mber  mnfht 
Of  pfoflpflcl  Uiore  taMimc  and  hcauliful. 
Than  Scotm's  oorlhcra  httttlement  of  hilts. 
Which  firftt  I  from  my  father^!  hotue  beheld. 
At  dawn  of  life  ;  beloved  m  memory  Btinf 
And  ttuidaird  sLill  of  rural  imagery* 
Wbm  mo^t  resembles  them  the  fairrat  seeius^ 
Add  lUrf  th«  eldc4t  s^nlimcnts  of  bli»  ; 
Andp  pictured  en  the  ublet  of  my  heart. 
Their  diitant  shapes  elenially  rernain. 
Ami  in  my  dretme  thL'ir  cloudy  lops  arise. 

— Four  trees  I  pasa  not  by, 

Which  o'er  our  house  their  evemng  shadow 

threw  ; 
Three  asb,  and  one  of  elm.     Tall  tne$  tbej 

were, 
And  oldf  and  had  been  old  a  century 
Before  my  day«     None  living  cottld  ssy  aught 
About  ih^ir  youlh-,  but  they  were  goodly  trees  j 
And  oft  I  wondered,  «i  1  tat  and  thong ht 
Bencatli  their  summer  shade,  or,  in  the  night 
2   N  2 
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Of  winteri  heard  the  ipiritt  of  the  wind 
GrowLmg  among  their  bought^ — how  they  had 

grown 
So  high,  m  inch  &  rough  tempeituoiu  plaee ; 
And  when  a  h(iple»a  branchy  torn  by  the  blait. 
Fell   dowUj,   1    mourned,    at  if  a  friend  had 

fidlen. 

Thete  I  distinctly  bnld  in  memory  Kill, 
And  all  the  desert  iccnery  aruiind^ 
Hot  sti-aagej   that   recollection  there  ghould 

awetU 
Where  first  I  heard  of  God 'a.  redeeming  love  ; 
First  felt  and  reoaoned^  loved  and  was  beloved  ; 
And  first  awolte  the  harp  to  holy  song  : 

To  boor  and  green  there  was  enough  of  joy. 
HopeS|  friends  hips,  ch^jlimt^and  wurmpurfiuitp 
Gave  comfortable  flow  to  youthful  bloud> 
And  there  were  old  remembrances  of  day«. 
When,  on  the  glittering  dews  of  orient  life. 
Shone  lanahino  hopes,  unf ailed,  unpcr|ared 

then: 
And  there  were  childlshsportSj^  and  schoolboy 

fcasU, 
And   schoolboy  spots,   and  earnest  vows   of 

lovej» 
Lettered*  when  f^asiion's  bobteroui  tide  raai 

high. 
Sincerely  uttered,  though  but  seldom  kept : 
And  there  were  angel  looks,  and  sacred  hours 
Of  raj] tuns  hours  that  in  a  moment  pusaed. 
And  yet  were  wished  to  last  for  evermore  ; 
And  veoturoujt  eitploiU,  and  hardy  deeds. 
And  bargains  shrewd,  achieved  in  manhood ^s 

prime ; 
And  thousand  recoUectionii  gay  and  aw«et. 


Pol  Lou's  Musikgs. 

Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  huf  moti  to  mo 
The  suliladc  of  vast  extent,  untouched 
By  hand  of  art,  where  Nature  sowed,  henielf. 
And  reaped  her  ciops  j  whoae  garments  were 

the  clouds  ^ 
Whose  minstrels,  brooks;  whose  lampi,  the 

moon  and  stars  -, 
Who«e  oigan^choir,  the  voice  of  many  waters  ;; 
Who«ebauqtieu,  morning  dews ;  whoteheroesj 

■tnrms  ; 
Whose  warriors,  mighty  winds  j  whose  Jover«, 

flowers  'f 
Whose  oratora,  the  thunderbolts  of  God  ; 
Whose  palaeesj,  the  everlaating  hills  ; 
WhoAO  ceiling,  heaven's  unfathomable  blue ; 
And  from  whoso  rocky  turrets,  battled  btgh^ 
Prospect    immense    spread  out  on  all   sides 

round. 
Lost  now  between  the  welkin  and  the  main, 
Now  walled  with  hUb  thai  slept  above  the 

storm. 


Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  imuiiif  omii. 
Happiest  iom«^times  when  musing  without  atOL 
It  was»  indeed,  a  wondcronA  sort  of  blisa 
The    lonely    bard    enjoyed,     whea    iortli  he 

walked , 
Unpurposed  ;  stood,  and  knew  not  wbj  ;  sit 

down. 
And  knew  not  where  ;  arose,  and  kae^  tm 

whea  i 
Had  eyes,  ajid  saw  not  9  emn,  And  b«i1uv{ 

heard  ; 
And    sought— sought     neither     hcavea    aor 

earth — sought  nought^ 
Nor  meant   to  think  ;     but   ran,    1 

through  vast 
Of  visionary  things,  fairer  than  oiifbt 
That  was  ;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  th<t«« 
Which  men  of  common  atature  never  sa^ 
tjiroater  than  aught  that  lafgeat  warda 

hold. 
Or  give  idea  of,  ta  those  who  read.'* 

Camrm  of  Tmmt. 

— h,ia. 

Srptemher  15. — Day  breaks  *     .     d  41  H 
Suti  rises       »     .     5  41  T 
-—  sets  .     .      .     0  19 
Twilight  ends    .     Q  id 

A^ricus  venico3us  appears   m  skbob- 
dauce. 


ALLITFJUTIVE    ADVERTtSEMEKT- 

This  d^il^  k  a^uached  to  the   foLlo^ 
announcement,   printed    as   a    liaod: 
hand-bill,  which  appeared  at  Alaochcster 
in  lB29,~vii, 

Spanker, 
The  properly  of  O**  jy. 

Sa.turday,  the  16th  of  September 
will  be  sold,  or  set  up  for  sale,  at  Ski! 
deeii, 

A  strong,  staunch,  steady,  sound, 
s*ife,  siuewy,  serviceable,  strappinj^, 
pie,  swift,  smart,  sightly,  sprifhtij. 
!^pi riled,  sturdy,  shining,  sure-fooiedi 
sleek,  smooth,  spunky,  weU-^kiimed, 
aiized,  and  shaped,  sorrel  steed^  of  super- 
lative symmetry,  styled  SpAWKca;  iriUi 
small  star  and  snip,  sq uare- sided,  slender- 
shouldered,  sharp-sighted,  and  steps  sm- 
gularly  stalely ; /rf^  /rawi  strain,  spnia, 
spavin,  spasm:^,  siringhalt,  sciatica,  iti^ 
gers,  strangles,  seeling,  sellander,  surfeit, 
seams,  strumous -swellings,  sorrancesi 
scratches,  splint^  squint,  scurfy  soit% 
scattering,  shuffling,  shambling-gajt»  of 
symptoms  of  sickness  of  any  son.  Mr  ti 
neither  stiflT-mouthed,  shabby  •coated  t 
sinew-shrunk,  spur-galled,  SEiddle-backedt 
shell- toothed,  slim-gtitted,  surbated,  ski<h 
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scabbed,  short-wmJed,  splay-footed,  or 
shoulder-slipped  ;  ond  is  sound  in  the 
sword -point  and  stifle-joint.  Has  neither 
sick  spleen,  sleeping  evil,  sel4ast,  snajj- 
gle-te«ih,  sand-crack,  subcutaneous  sores, 
or  shattered  hocifs;  nor  ix  he  sour,  sulky, 
surly,  stubborn,  or  sullen  in  temper. 
iVf  *^Aer  shy  nor  skittish,  slow,  slugijisb,  or 
stupid.  He  fitirr  slips,  strips,  strays, 
stalks,  starts,  slops?,  tsbakes,  snivels, 
snuflles,  snorts,  stumbles,  or  stocks^  in  his 
slall  or  stable,  and  scarcely  or  seldom 
sweats.  Has  a  showy,  stylish,  switch  tjjl, 
or  stern,  and  a  safe  set  of  shoes  on  ;  can 
J'eed  on  stubble,  sainfoin,  sbeaf-oals, 
straw,  sedge,  or  Scotch-grass,  Carries 
sixteen  stone  with  surprising  speed  in  his 
stroke  over  a  six-foot  sod  or  stone  wall. 
llis  sire  was  the  Sly  Sobehsides  on  a 
sister  of  SfiNDLESHANi.s  by  Sampson,  a 
sporting  son  of  SparkleiBi  who  won  the 
sweep-stakes  and  subscription-plate  last 
session  at  Sligo.  His  selling  prjce  sixty- 
seven  pounds,  sixteen  lihiUings,  and  nix 
ptnce,  sterling. 


Horse- racing  was  establiiihed  in  the 
reigti  of  James  L,  with  nearly  all  the 
rules  for  training,  physicking,  carrying 
weights,  and  rujining  for  prizes,  as  at  pre- 
sent. A  silver  bell  was  the  usual  prize ; 
hence  the  proverb  **  bear  the  belL" 


h.  m. 
September  16.^Day  breaks  .     .     3  44 
Sun  rises      ,     .     5  43 
—  sets  .     .     .     6  17 
Twilight  ends    ,     8  16 
Michaelmas  daisies  flower  in  warm  si- 
tuations. 


^f)»tttirfirr  17. 

Tut  Epii  tar  EBON. 

One  of  my  young  friends,  to  whom  I 
had  been  the  day  before  explaining  the 
structure  of  some  minute  vegetables  of  the 
fungus  kind,  called  upon  me  tlie  evening 
before  last,  to  tell  me  of  a  discovery  he 
had  just  made  of  a  new  and  beautiful 
plant  of  this  lowly  clas.s,  and  begged  I 
would  direct  the  succeeding  morning  walk 
to  the  place  of  its  growth. 

He  led  me  to  a  brook  near  Kenlish- 
lown ;  over  a  narrow  part  of  which  an 
antique  willow,  declining  under  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  and  robbed  of  half  the  earth 
that  used  i^t  once  to  support  and  supply 


nourishment  to  its  root«,  by  the  e Reels  of 
the  undermining  stream,  which  extended 
its  slant  trunk,  and  spread  every  way  its 
tortuous  branches. 

The  youth  mouuted  the  Uttle  ascent  to 
ihe  head  of  the  tree  with  all  that  warmth 
that  attends  the  pride  of  a  discovery ^  and, 
pointrngto  a  dropping  bough  which  hung 
immediately  over  the  water»  showed  me  a 
multitude  of  his  favorite  objects.  I  dis- 
covered at  first  sight  what  they  were  ;  but, 
as  information  ahvays  remains  longest 
when  it  is  the  effect  of  die  person's  own 
observations,  I  look  out  my  pocket  micro- 
icope,  and, desiring  the  youth  to  cut  otfa 
piece  of  the  branch  on  which  what  he 
called  the  plants  were  placed,  separated 
one  of  them  from  it,  and,  adapting  it  to 
the  glass,  gave  it  into  his  band  for  exami* 
nation. 

It  was  not  half  a  minute  before  he  burst 
out  into  an  exclamation,  **  How  have  I 
been  deceived  I  As  I  am  alive,  the  egg 
of  some  animal  I" 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  I  had  fixed 
my  eye  upon  a  ily  employed  on  another 
part  of  one  of  the  branches, already  loaded 
with  d»ese  bodies,  in  a  manner  that  per- 
fectly explained  what  was  gomg  forward. 

I  led  him  to  the  pro  per  eat  place  lor 
making  the  necessary  observations,  and 
we  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  their  forniation.  The  creature  pre- 
sently applied  the  extremity  of  her  tail,  to 
which,  at  that  instant,  there  hung  a  drop 
of  a  glutinous  fluid,  close  to  the  branch- 
Slie  by  this  means  lodged  a  particle  of  li- 
quid glue,  as  it  were,  on  its  bark:  from 
ibis,  raising  her  binder  part,  very  slowly, 
to  the  height  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
site  drew  after  her  a  thread  of  the  liquid, 
which  almost  immediately  hardened  in 
lire  air  into  a  firm  and  solid  substance, 
capable  of  supporting  itself  erect.  She 
paused  a  few  moments,  while  it  acquired 
a  sudicient  ^rmness  for  her  purpose, 
and  then  deposited  upon  iia  summit  an 
egg  of  an  oblong  figure,  milk-white  in 
color,  and  covered  with  the  same  gluey 
moisture,  llie  egg  became  fixed  in  an 
instant  on  the  top  of  its  slender  pedestal, 
and  the  fly  went  on  depositing  more  in  the 
Siime  manner. 

A  cluster  of  these  eggs,  regularly  sup- 
ported on  pedicles  of  the  lengtti  of  fmall 
pins,  and  arising  each  from  a  broad  shin- 
ing base  on  the  bark,  had  given  my  young 
botanist  the  idea  of  a  set  of  litde  fungi ; 
liut,  on  examining  the  first  that  cari>e  to 
hand  before  the  microscope,  it  proved  lo 
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bft  big  with  life :  an  egg  just  disclosing  a 
fine  white  worm. 

Nature  has  so  providt^d  for  the  winged 
tribe  of  insects,  that  ihey  slU  of  them  pass 
a  pan  of  their  livesi  and  ihat^  indeed, 
much  the  gresitest  part^  in  forro  of  reptiles  ; 
their  wiogSi  their  eyes,  and  the  rest  of 
their  wonderful  apparatos^  are  too  delicate 
and  teuder  to  be  trusted  to  the  air  imme- 
diately from  the  egg :  the  creature  ii 
therefore  covered  with  a  peculiar  skin, 
under  which  it  wears  the  form  of  a  mag- 
got, a  worm^  or  a  caterpillAr,  till,  at  the 
destined  period,  when  all  the  parts  are 
grown  firm,  and  ready  to  perform  their 
several  offices,  the  perfect  animal  appears 
in  the  form  of  Jls  parent,  out  of  the  dis- 
guise of  its  reptile  state. 

The  worms  that  are  thus  produced  from 
the  eg^s  of  beede^^  and  are  the  disguised 
forms  of  the  beetle  brood,  feed  on  wood  : 
the  caterpillars,  which  are  the  reptile  state 
of  the  butterflies,  feed  on  diifercni  sub- 
stances* It  IS  the  fate  of  the  worm,  haiclied 
from  the  egg  of  this  peculiar  species,  to 
live  tinder  water,  protected  by  the  covert 
of  a.  clay  shed  in  tlie  bank,  and  there  to 
feed  on  lesser  insects  that  inhabit  the 
mud ;  when  the  lime  of  its  appearing 
under  the  fly  stale  approaches,  it  leaves 
the  water,  and  the  perfect  iiisect  bursts 
from  its  case  on  dry  land. 

The  life  of  the  creature  in  this  winged 
&late  19  but  of  a  few  hours'  duration  ;  the 
continuation  of  the  species  is  all  the  oflice 
to  which  the  economy  of  the  animal  is 
destined.  The  female  is  prompted  by 
nature  to  get  nd  of  her  load,  and  instinct 
points  out  to  her  that  die  young  to  be 
hatched  from  her  ecrgs  should  find  their 
support  in  the  water ;  but,  were  she  lo 
endenTouT  to  lay  them  U|>on  the  surface 
of  the  fluid,  she  would  probably  be 
drowned  in  the  attempt.  If  she  even  suc- 
ceeded, their  thin  cnais  would  be  rotted 
by  the  mo  is  lure,  or  become  a  prey  lo  fish 
and  a  thousand  other  devourers.  She 
therefore  artfully  suspends  them  on  trees 
that  glow  over  waters.  If  they  were  de- 
posiletl  close  u^>on  the  bark,  they  would 
be  in  the  way  of  mites,  and  other  destroy- 
ers ;  and  if,  until  the  hatching,  they  e;*- 
caped  these,  the  young  worms  might 
remain  upon  the  branches  till  tliey  perish- 
ed of  hunger,  from  ignorance  that  the 
for>d  for  their  necessities  was  below. 
Whereas^  in  this  careful  disposition  of 
the  eggs,  they  are  out  of  the  reacii  of  all 
Uie  insect  tribe  that  crawl  upon  the  tree ; 
«nd  are  no  sooner  hatched  ihao  the  fggii 


the  tiny  worms  necessarily  hJA  ifiHi  t 
water,  where  ev^ry  thing  requisite  is  ^ 

vided  for  their  sustenance. 


Cicero,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Tuscttlu 
Queiitions,  finely  exposes  the  vain  judg- 
ment we  are  apt  to  form  of  the  duiatm 
of  human  life.  In  illustrating  bis  vgft* 
ment,  he  quotes  a  passage  of  natunl  I ' 
lory  from  Aristotle,  concemmg  a  »p 
of  insects  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Hf 
panis,  wliich  never  out- live  tlie 
wherein  they  are  bom/ 

To  pursue  the  thoughts  of  this  < 
writer;  lei  us  suppose  that  one  of  the  i 
robust  of  these  Hypanians  (%o  famed  i^ 
history)  was  m  a  manner  coeval  with  liae 
itself ;  that  he  began  to  exist  at  the  bml 
of  day;  and  that,   from    the   utioonuMi 
strength  of  his  constitution,  he  had  I 
able  to  show  himself  active  in  life  thr 
the  numberless  minutes  of  ten  or 
hours. 

Through  so  long  a  series  of  secondtfl  _ 
must  have  acquired  vast  vvtsdom  in  his  vff, 
from  observation  and  experience,  Liwfc* 
ing  upon  liis  fellow-creatures,  who  diid 
about  noon,  to  have  been  happily  delifcnd 
from  the  many  inconveniences  of  old  if«; 
he  can  perhaps  recount  to  his  grasidwfl 
a  surprising  tradition  of  actions,  befint 
any  records  of  their  nation  were  eicttai. 
The  young  swamn,  who  may  be  advanoed 
one  hour  in  life,  approach  his  person  witk 
respect,  and  listen  to  his  improvitig  dis- 
course. Every  thing  he  says  will  seen 
wonderful  to  this  short-lived  generahon. 
Tlie  compass  of  a  day  will  be  esteemed 
the  whole  duration  of  time;  and  the  first 
dawn  of  light  will,  in  their  chronologj.be 
styled  the  great  aera  of  their  creation. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  this  veoerabk 
insect,  ihis  Nestor  of  Hypanis,  should  i 
little  before  his  death,  ana  about  son-srt 
send  for  all  his  descendants^  his  frieodv 
and  his  acquaintance ;  out  of  the  desire  he 
may  have  to  impart  his  last  thoughts  u» 
them,  and  admonish  them  with  his  depart- 
ing breath.  They  meet,  perhaps,  under 
the  spacious  shelter  of  a  mushroom  ;  w»4 
the  dying  saf^e  addresses  himself  to  thcD 
after  the  following  manner  : — 

"  Friends  and  fellow-citizens  1  I  f>erceTTf 
the  longest  life  must  have  an   end;  Uie 
period  of  mine  is  now  at  band : 
do  I  repine  at  my  fate,  since  my 
age  has  become  a  burden,    and  tl^ 
nothing  new  to  me  under  the  sun. 
calamities  and  revolutions  I  have  seen  i 
my  country ;  the  manifold  private  mi^ 
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tunes  to  wbich  «fe  are  all  liable ;  and  the 
fatal  diseases  incident  to  our  race;  have 
abtindanily  raught  me  this  lesson — that  no 
happiness  can  be  secure  nor  lasting 
which  is  placed  in  things  that  are  out  of 
our  power.  Gre^it  is  the  uncertainty  of 
life  !  a  whole  brood  of  infants  has  perished 
in  a  moment  by  a  keen  blast ;  shoab  of 
our  sirav(g!ing  youth  have  been  swept  into 
the  waves  by  an  iir*expected  breeze : 
what  wasteful  dekiBres  have  we  suffered 
from  a  sudden  shower!  our  strongest 
holds  are  not  proof  against  a  storm  of 
hail ;  and  even  a  dark  ctoud  makes  tlje 
stoutest  heart  quaih 

**  I  have  Jived  in  the  first  ages*  and  con- 
▼er^d  with  insects  of  a  larger  size  and 
stronger  make,  and  (I  must  add)  of  greater 
virtue,  than  any  can  boast  of  in  the  pre* 
sent  generation.  1  must  conjure  you  to 
give  yet  farther  credit  to  ray  latest  words, 
when  1  assuie  you  that  yonder  sun, 
which  now  appears  westward  beyond  the 
water,  and  seems  not  to  be  far  distant 
from  ihe  earth,  in  my  remembrance  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  sky,  and  shot  his 
l>eams  directly  upon  us.  The  world  was 
much  more  enligmened  in  those  ages,  and 
the  air  much  warmer^  Think  it  not 
dotage  in  me  if  I  atBrm  tliat  glorious 
being  moves  :  I  saw  his  first  setting  out  in 
thetast;  and  I  began  my  race  of  life  near 
the  time  when  he  began  his  immense  ca- 
reer. He  ha»  for  several  ages  advanced 
along  the  sky  with  vast  heal,  and  unparal- 
leled brightness  ;  but  now,  by  his  declen- 
fiion,  and  a  sensible  decay  (more  especially 
of  late)  in  his  vigor,  I  foresee  that  all 
oature  must  fail  in  a  little  time,  and  thai 
the  creation  will  lie  buried  in  darkness  in 
less  than  a  century  of  minutes. 

"Alas!  my  friends,  bow  did  I  once 
Oatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  abiding 
here  for  ever!  How  magnificent  are  the 
cells  which  I  hollowed  out  for  myself! 
What  confidence  did  I  repose  in  the  firm- 
ness and  spring  of  my  joints,  and  in  the 
strength  of  my  pinions!  But  I  have  lived 
enough  to  nature,  and  even  to  glory ; 
neither  will  any  of  yoti  whom  I  leave  be- 
hind have  equal  satisfaction  in  life,  in  the 
dark,  dizchning  age|  which  I  see  is  already 
begun/* 

This  fiction,  founded  upon  the  thought 
of  Cicero,  will  not  seem  extravagant  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner 
of  instruction  practised  by  the  early  teach- 
ers of  mankmd.  Solomon  sends  the 
sluggard  to  the  ant  j  and,  after  his  exam- 
pk^  we  may  seud  ^w  ambitious  or  the 


covetous  roan,  who  seems  to  overlook  the 
shortness  and  uncertniniy  of  hfe^  lo  the 
bttle  animals  upon  the  banks  of  the  lly- 
panis — let  him  consider  their  transitory 
state,  and  be  wise.  We,  like  theephemeri, 
hav^  but  a  day  to  live ;  the  morning,  and 
noon,  and  the  evening  of  life,  is  the  whole 
portion  of  our  time  :  many  perish  in  the 
very  dawn  ;  and  the  man,  out  of  a  million, 
who  lingers  on  to  the  evening  twilight, 
is  not  accounted  happy,* 

b.  m. 

September  17.— Day  breaks    .     .  3  46 

Sun  rises      ,    •     5  45 

—  sets  ,     .     .     6   15 

Twilight  ends   .    8  li 

Rue  flowers  again. 


SJfptmtBrr  18 

tOth  of  September,  1830,  died,  al  ihe 
age  of  52  years^  William  l!azlitt,  a  writer 
of  great  eminence  and  ability.  He  was  a 
native  of  Maidstone.  His  boyhood  waa 
chiefly  spent  in  Shropshire,  Devonshire, 
and  Wiltshire.  At  an  early  age  he  came 
to  London,  and  employed  much  time  in 

fiainting,  or  rather  in  attaining;  to  a  know- 
edge  of  the  art,  than  in  perseveringly 
applying  it.  He  si>on  relinquished  the 
pencil  for  the  pen,  whjch  be  wielded  with 
distiiiguishe*!  power ;  yet,  when  he  saw 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  assembled 
at  Paris,  a  fondness  for  bis  first  pursuits 
came  over  him,  and  he  occupied  an  easle 
at  tlie  Louvre  in  copying  portraits  by 
Titian.  He  brought  his  pictures  lo  Eng- 
land.  Thty  obtained  unqualified  praise 
from  Northcote,  and  tor  a  time  were  pos- 
sessed by  Hayiion;  hut  were  seen  by  few 
other  artists,  and  are  now  dispersed. 

Mr.  Hazlilt  wrote  to  li^e,  and  therefore 
his  pen  was  never  idle.  His  life  wdl  be 
published  by  his  son,  Vfho  is  collecting 
and  arranging  materials  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  to  hi  acGOmpani'?d  by  his  father's 
unpublished  pieces,  and  a  portrait  of  him 
from  an  excellent  likeness.  The  latter 
years,  and  especially  the  last  months  of 
his  existence,  were  marked  by  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest. 

— r   .^-^  h.  m. 

September  18.— Day  breaks  .     .     3  49 

Sun  rises      .     .     5  46 
—  sets  .     .     .    6  14 

Twihght  ends   .     8  11 
Eatable  fungus  found* 


*  Sir  loha  Hilt. 
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RUSH  BEARING  IN  LANCASHIRE 


1  his  eo graving  i^  derived  from  sketches 
accompanying  Ihe  following  conimimica- 
tioti,  which  was  originully  designed  by  a 
resp€C(*.'d  correspondent  for  the  Every- 
Dii^  Book  ;  but,  which^  in  expectation  of 
oiher  coDlnbuUons  on  the  same  ::^uhject» 
u^s  not  ui^crted  \n  that  work. 


Rochdale,  LancasAirt^i 
Mfty31.1825, 

Mr.  HovE^ 

As  the  custom  of  rush-beariiig  prevtiilf 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  you  haye 
not  noticed  the  practice^  I  send  yoa  a 
sketch  of  a  rush  cart  and  banoer,  ^cne* 


^Huiy  made  for  tliete  holiday s^  which  you 
^^kci  us€  as  you  please. 
^^^   A  few  years  ago,  I  wag  told  by  an  old 
man,  now  deceased^  that  he  remembered 
the   rushes  to  have  been   borne  on    the 
shoulders     of    the    country    people    in 
bundles,  some  very  plain,  and  others  or- 
namented with  ribands,  garlands,  hcj  to 
Ihe  dmrch  yard  in   Hochdale ;  that  they 
were  there  dried,  previouf  to  being  put 
into  the    church,   and    that  these   rush- 
bearers   received   a  small   compensation 
from  the  churciiwardens.     This  was  be- 
fore   churches  were  floored  with  wood. 
The  rushes  were  strewed  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  conpre^ation  more  com- 
fortable, and  saving  their  feet  from  being 
ohilled   by  the  stone  pavements,  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  clay  floors.     In  many 
churches   rushes  are   used    in   the  same 
manner  in  the  present  uay.  The  improve- 
ments   in    education,  matrnfactures,  and 
^  I    commerce,  have  rendered  the  taste  and 
H    manners  of  the  working  classes  more  re- 
y    fined,    and   the    old    homely   method    of 
P    rush- bearing;  on  the  shoulders  has  given 
'      place  to  the  more  luxurious  and  gorgeous 
display  of  the  rush  cart  and  banner,  the 
form    of  which  will  he  far  belter  under- 
siood  by  die  sketches  I  enclose,  than  by  a 
loni  description. 

The  rujilies  are  laid  transversely  on  the 
rush  cart,  and  are  cut  by  sharp  knives  to 
ibe  form  desired,  in  which  no  little  art  is 
require.  Tlie  bolts,  as  they  are  termed, 
are  formed  of  the  largest  rushes  tied  up  iu 
bundles  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
These  holts  are,  as  the  work  of  making  pro- 
ceeds, affixed  to  rods  fixed  in  the  four 
corners  of  ihe  cart,  and  carved  to  the 
form  required.  When  the  cart  is  finished, 
the  load  of  rushes  \^  decorated  with  car* 
nations  and  other  flowers,  in  different  de- 
vices, and  surmounted  by  branches  of 
oak,  and  a  person  rides  upon  the  top. 
The  carts  are  sometimes  drawn  by  horses 
gaily  caparisoned,  but  more  frequently  by 
young  men,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
thirty  couple,  profusely  adorned  with 
ribands,  tinsel,  &c.  They  are  generally 
preceded  by  men  with  horse-bells  about 
tbenj,  grotesquely  jumping  from  side  to 
side,  and  jingling  the  hells.  After  these 
is  a  band  of  music,  and  sometimes  a  set 
of  morris  dancers  (hut  without  the  an- 
cient appendage  of  bells),  followed  by 
young  \\  omen  hearmg  garlands  ;  then 
comes  the  banner  made  of  silk  of  various 
colors,  joined  by  narrow  riband  fretted, 
ihe  whole  profusely  covered  on  both  sides 
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with  roses,  stars,  &c.,  of  tinsel  (which  in 
this  part  is  called  horse  gold),  and  which, 
being  viewed  when  the  sun  shines  upon 
it,  dazzles  the  eye.   The  banners  are  gene- 
rally from  lour  to  five  yards  broad,  and 
six  to  eight  yards  long,  having  on  either 
side  in  the  centre  a  painting  of  Britannia^ 
the   king's  arms,  or  some  other  device. 
The  whole  procession  is  flanked  by  men 
with  lon^  cartwhips,    which    they   keep 
continually    cracking   to    make   a  clear     ^ 
path.     On  the  front  of  some  carts  is  a  • 
white  cloth,  to  which  is  attached  a  num-- 
ber  of  silver  spoons,  tankards^  cup«,  and 
watches,  tastefully  displayed. 

Great  rivalry  exists  between  the  young 
men  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  which 
shall  produce  the  best  formed  cart  and 
banner,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that,  when  two  of  them  meet  in  the  street, 
a  scufflle  t^kes  place,  and  many  bloody 
noses  are  the  result.  Six  or  seven  rush' 
carts  are  frequently  in  the  town  (Roch- 
dale) on  the  third  Monday  in  August, 
which  is  the  day  for  strewing  them.  A 
collectioti  is  made  by  each  party  from  the 
gentry  and  other  inhabitants,  which 
enables  them  to  sacrifice  very  freely  at  tiie 
shrine  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn.  The  dis- 
plays are  very  gay,  and  afford  much  gra- 
tification to  strangers,  who  never  before 
witnessed  a  rush-bearing.  The  practice  is 
general  in  the  months  of  July,  Augustt  and 
September.  Those  held  round  this  place 
are  at  Ash  worth,  Littlebro,  Minbrow, 
Shaw,  Old  ham »  Roy  ton,  Middleton,  Hey- 
wood,  and  Wbilworth;  the  customs  at 
each  place  being  much  alike.  The  person 
who  has  the  forming  of  a  rush -cart  is 
called  a  '*  featberer,"  and  it  was  one  of 
these  men  who  unfortunately  lost  his  life 
at  the  riots  in  this  town  on  Easter  Mon- 
day, in  April  1794  or  5.  He  resided  at 
Marland,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after- 
wards, in  commemoration  of  his  death, 
each  of  the  young  men  who  drew  ihe 
rush-cart  from  Marland  wore  a  btack 
scarf,  but  it  is  now  discontinued.  Tiiere 
is  a  remarJtable  anecdote  concerning  the 
event  in  the  Imperial  Magazine,  vol.  iv. 
1822,  coL  1203. 

J.  L. 


Rush- HEAP. TNG,  an©  i'tn am bl  latino. 
Morley^  near  LeeJij,  May  4.  1831» 
Mr.  Hone, 

An  nccount  of  a  "  Rush- bearing/' 
in  W  hi  taker's  Ricbmondshire»  as  far  as 
my  observation  has  extendetl,  is  quite 
correct.     He  says, — 


HOT 
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**  This  ceremony  p  al  War  ion,  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  feast  of  the  dedication 
of  the  pairon  saint,*  Sl  Oswald,  or  on 
the  Sunday  nearest  the  first  of  Augui*L 

**  The  vaiti  cusiom  of  exceitsive  drmk- 
ing,  dancing,  &c.,  having  bceci  laid  asidei 
the  iTihabitaatd,  and  strangers,  spend  that 
day  in  duly  attending  the  service  of  tire 
dmrch,  and  tn akin g  good  cheer  within  the 
rules  of  sobneiy,  in  private  hotises;  and^ 
next,  in  several  kinds  of  diversions,  the 
chief  of  which  is  a  rush-bearing ;  which 
is  thus  J— 

"  They  cut  bard  rushes  from  Uie  marsh, 
which  they  make  up  into  long  bundles, 
and  then  dre&s  them  m  fine  bnen,  silk 
ribands,  flowers,  &c.  Afterwards,  the 
young  women  of  the  village  who  perform 
the  ceremony  tliat  year,  take  \ip  the  bur- 
dens erect,  and  begin  the  procession 
(precedence  being;  always  ^ven  lo  the 
churchwarden's  burden),  which  i^  attend- 
ed with  multitudes  of  people,  wiih  music, 
drums,  rinjiin^  of  bells,  &c»  When  they 
arrive  at  the  church,  they  go  in  at  the  west 
door  (the  only  public  use  I  ever  saw  that 
door  put  to),  and,  setting  down  their 
burjdens  in  the  church,  strip  them  of  their 
ornaments,  leaving  the  heads  or  crowns  of 
them  decked  with  flowers,  cut  paper,  &c»^ 
in  some  part  of  the  church,  generally  over 
the  cancelli. 

"  Then  the  company  return  lo  the  town 
from  whence  they  came,  cheerfully  partake 
of  a  coltaiion  provided  for  the  purpose, 
and  spend  the  remaininiar  part  of  the  day, 
and  frerpiently  the  night  also,  in  dancing, 
if  the  weather  permits,  about  a  May-pole, 
adorned  with  green  and  flowers,  or  in 
som€  other  convenient  place/' 

Rush  bearings  were  not  uncommon 
liereaboutj  when  I  was  a  boy. — At  Bir- 
sial,  about  three  miles  hence,  I  remember 
once  to  have  seen  a  procession,  as  I  did 
at  Kochdale,  in  Lancashire,  in  1828; 
but  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe  one 
thing,  Mr,  Hone,  which  is  this, —  where- 
ever  our  churches  are  paved  or  flagged, 
as  most  have  been  since  the  Tudor  reigns, 
and  u/i  since  the  reformation,  ihere  has 
been  no  necessity  to  strew  the  churches; 
and  this  part  of  the  ceremony  has,  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  been  dispensed  with. 
I  can,  however,  refer  to  one  place  where 
the  whole  ceremony  (with  Ihe  exception 
of  tlie  I!^Iay-po1e  dance)  is  gone  through. 


*  In  proof  of  thi«  aoe  ilto  Biako'i  tllufiTa* 
tioiiA,  i«  210, 


illai^l 


and  that  place  is  Grassmere,  ikoiked  m 
vol  ii,  p.  277  of  your  T^U-3ook.  Tim 
place  (in  a  pedesirtan  excursion  to  ibe 
hikes)  i  visited  in  1828,  and,  being  mofc 
intent  upcin  antiquities  than  even  l«U 
scenery,  you  may  be  sure  I  overlooUd 
nothing,  in  the  church  especially.  Judct 
my  surprise,  when  1  tell  you  I  found  tW 
very  seat  floors  all  un paved,*  unbearded, 
and  the  bare  ground  only  strewed  witk 
rushes.  My  eye  was  also  particulariy  H- 
tracted  by  the  pa|>eTgarlaods  which  I  fowii 
deposited  in  the  vestry ;  they  were  curi- 
ously and  tastefully  cut,  and  I  was  aimait 
tempted  to  beg  one  of  them.  Not  lo  bt 
tedious,  I  would  refer  your  readers  lo  the 
account  of  your  correspondent  abcw 
alluded  to,  whose  accuracy  1  can  tesufy, 
and  in  nothing  more  truly  than  as  it- 
spects  the  civility,  nay,  even  friendbiMtft 
of  the  people  in  this  charming  district. 

1  do  not  know  how  i  can  better  fill 
sheet  than  by  sending  you  an  accounl 
parochial  perambulations,  or  bou 
riding,  as  1  remember  no  particular  l^ 
count  of  them  in  your  **  Every- Day"  <f 
Table-Book/'  My  best  extract  b  km 
Fosbroke*s  Encyclopaedia,  vol.  ii.  p.  54A 

**  Those  boundaries  which  comoioolf 
marked  tlie  bmits  of  jurisdiciion  appe^ 
tainmg  to  the  founder  of  the  church  if  at 
distinguished  by  trees,  called  'goiptt 
trees,'  because  the  clergyman  read  ik 
gospel  of  the  day  under  or  near  theo^ 
The  processionists  carried  a  cross,  m 
crosses,  and  staves.  Boys  were  taken  is 
order  to  be  flogged  at  the  boundaries,  for 
the  purpose  of  infixing  them  in  thcsr 
memories.  Among  us  a  figure  of  Chns: 
was  hung  up  lo  represent  the  ascensaon. 
In  sotne  churches  a  dragon  with  a  tui* 
tilled  with  chafl*,  was  exhibited,t  «4 
emptied  on  the  third  day,  to  show  that  lilt 
devil,  after  prevailing  on  the  first  tat 
second  day  before,  or,  under  the  law,  «B| 
on  the  *'  thyrd  daye  of  grace^  by  the  pn- 
sion  of  Jhesu  Criste,  put  out  of  Ini 
reame/  After  dinner,  in  some  couDtftf% 
the  people  went  to  church,  where  a  wqoto 
image  of  the  devil  was  placed  upoo  ibr 
altar*  This  was  drawn  up  lo  the  rooi, 
lei  down  by  a  violent  fall,  and  broken  19 


•   Many  of  the  old  chuff he»   itx 
land,    Cumberland,    &c.,    have    never 
ceiled,  or,  ^  we  cull  it  itk  Yorkfthire^ 
dr«wn. 

t  In  our  churchwardens*  aeeotml*  t 
noiice*  of  this  curiaui  ccxctau&y. 
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pieces  by  the  boys.  Wafers  and  cakes, 
wrapped  in  paper,  were  next  showered 
down,  and  w liter  poured  from  the  beums 
by  way  of  jesl  upon  the  scrambleri/* 

In  reiuni  for  tliose  cunoiis  and  spirited 
^keiches  wilh  which  your  works  are 
adorned,  and  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished, it  is  my  desire  to  send  you  ap- 
propriate communications.  If  notices  of 
annual  cub loins,  unrecorded  in  your  pub- 
li  cat  ions,  shall  be  accep  table »  t1i«y  WiU 
be  at  your  service. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

NogmSAON  SCATCD£RD* 


R r SH-Bt A R I K Cf — ECG-S ETTI NO  CHAtlM— 

Black  Puddikc  Chaeji  — Yule  Cy- 
Din — Leet  Si*urts. 

[To  :^Ir.  Hour.] 

Marflhant  Norwich,  April  37 *  1631* 
BIy  dear  Sir, 

At  the  lime  I  bad  the  pleasure  of 
an  hour  or  iwo  s  chat  with  you  at  your 
family  table  in  Gracechurch  Street,  L  made 
a  promise  to  collect  a  little  informaiion 
on  the  custom  of  rush-strewing^. 

In  the  town  account  book  of  the  parish 
of  Hardley,  near  I-xiddon,  Norfolk,  it 
iM^em?  lo  have  been  customary  lo  strew 
the  church  with  rushes,  as  the  entries 
Iherein  plainly  show,  cominencinc[  wiih 
the  year  1709,  and  the  last  in  1 736 ;  it  is 
generally  entered  thus,  **  paid  for  rushes 
for  the  church,  3s.  ;^^  but  iii  some  yean  it 
is  entered  m  two  half-yearly  payments  of 
1  s.  6d .  each  After  (he  last  years  are  entries 
of  the  same  annual  sum  of  3s.  fur  "nats  or 
Itnals  (1  presume  for  mats)  for  the  church.'* 
It  IS  still  the  custom  to  strew  Norwich 
cathedral,  on  the  mayor's  day,  or  guild 
day,  out  of  compbment  to  the  corporation, 
who  on  that  day  attend  ihe  cathedral  ser- 
vice. £  must  here  observe  that  it  is  the 
sw eel-seen  led  flag,  **  acorus  calamus,  " 
that  should  be  used  on  these  occasions, 
whose  roots  when  bruised  give  out  a 
very  powerful  and  fragrant  odour,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  myrtle.  This 
pUnt,  from  the  great  demand  the  root  has 
iinained  in  our  breweries  (under  the  name 
of  quassia),  has  not  been  ohiHmabte  for 
many  years,  and  the  yellow  water  iris, 
**iriap»eudo-acorus,"  has  been  substituted. 
The  flags  were  formerly  strewed  from  I  he 
f feat  west  door  (o  ine  entrance  of  the 
raayor*s  seat ;  but  are  now  laid  no  further 
than  the  entrance  of  the  choir*     Twelve 


shillings  per  annum  are  now  allowed  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  for  this  service. 

I  am  informed  that  it  is  yet  the  custom 
to  strew  the  Trinity-house,  at  Hull;  per* 
haps  you  have  some  correspondent  there 
from  whom  you  can  obtain  information. 

CiiisTOMS.  It  is  customary  with  Ui« 
good  housewives  of  Norfolk  on  placing  a 
**  clutch  or  litter"  of  eggs  (generally  ibir* 
leen)  in  a  nest  for  incubation  (more  par- 
ticularly of  a  goose  or  duck),  to  swing  a 
lighled  candle  over  them  at  the  time,  as  a 
charm,  to  prevent  hawks,  crows,  or  other 
birds  of  prey,  flying  away  with  the  young 
gosslings  or  ducks,  produced  from  the 
eggs  charmed. 

In  Somersetshire,  when  a  black  or  blood 
pudding  is  boiliug,an  old  wig  of  the  par- 
son'ij  is  much  coveted,  and,  when  ob- 
tained, liung  up  in  the  chimney  as  a 
charm,  to  prevent  the  pudding  bursiing. — 
[This  I  had  from  Taw ney  Rachel.! 

An  old  laborer,  wlio  worked  many 
yt?ars  on  my  farm,  informed  me  that 
when  a  boy  he  was  in  the  servite  of  a 
farmer  at  Mulharton,  Norfolk,  who  had 
two  considerable  orchards,  aod  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  cyder  for  the  family 
for  Ihe  whole  year  :  and  it  was  customary 
with  the  servants  lo  preserve  the  most 
cross^rained  block  of  elm  (if  they  could 
find  one)  for  the  Christmas  or  yule  block  : 
and  my  informant  adds»  that,  as  long  as 
any  pan  of  the  block  remained  uncon- 
sumed,  I  hey  had  the  best  and  strongest 
cyder  at  their  meals;  and  that  a  small 
portion  of  tiie  yule-block  was  always  pre- 
served till  the  joyous  season  came  again, 
whim  it  was  used  for  lighting  the  new 
Christmas  block. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  MS*  no- 
lice  (verbatim  et  literatim)  posted  on  the 
sign  pout  of  the  Bull  inn,  East  Tudden- 
ham,  Norfolk  : — 

"  SporU  of  the  Week, 

N^kt  Wediudmy  25iii  of  nay  thfte  will  be  at 

£a«t  TuddeuhAm  fititl  Jta^hng  malchet 

for  Hals  Jumping  in   Sjicki  CAiditnj^  m.  yig 

with  tb« 
Tail    fxmed  climbing  of  &  pol«  ^f  wemen 

For  SnufTold  m^'n  for  tobaicco  ihcrc  will  be  alto 
A  place  Reserved  for  Buncini;  ind  Seatfi  w'%\\ 
be  Abo  Ile«efved  for  the  l^t^ddea  there  will  bo 
A  hand  cf  mu«kk  pe^iered  to  conclude  with 
A  grand  Enbiirition  of  Fire  Works  by  J  T**' 

The  above  iiot!ce  relates  to  %  sort  of 
vilUge    wake^   called    there    *^  t    ieet," 
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which  Major  Moor  in  bis  Suffolk  worc^s, 
liotler  **  Fonry-leet/^  says  is  an  old  word 
for  a  meeting, 

GODDARD  J  OHM  SON. 


A  great  number  of  notices  concerninjj 
Rush-bearing  raay  be  found  scaUered  in 
different  works,  and  many  are  collecttd 
together  by  Mr  Brand  among  his  "  Popa» 
lar  Anliqwines.'^ 

In  ancient  times  the  parishioners  brought 
nish^  al  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  to 
strew  the  church,  and  hence  ihe  festivity 
was  called  "  Rush-bearing,*'  The  church- 
wardens' accounts  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill, 
London,  ir>04,  have  this  item:  '*  Paid 
for  2  Berden  Rysahes  for  the  slrewyng 
the  newe  pewes,  dd,*'  In  the  accounts  of 
1 493,  there  is  charged  "  for  3  Burdens  of 
Rusiies  for  the  new  pews,  3i/.  In  similar 
accounts  for  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret'jj 
Westminster,  1554,  is  the  following  item  : 
**  Paid  for  Rushes  against  tlie  Dedication 
Day,  which  is  always  llie  first  Sunday  of 
October,  If.  Sd.*'  In  Coates's  History  of 
Heading,  among  the  entries  in  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  of  St.  Laurence  Parisli, 
]  602,  we  have :  "Paid  for  Flower,  and 
Euxhes  for  the  Churche  when  tlie  Queene 
was  in  lowne,  xxrf  "  Newton's  llerball 
to  the  Bible,  1 587^  mentions  "  Sedge  and 
Rushes,  with  the  which  many  in  the 
country  do  use  in  sommer  time  to  slrawe 
their  parlors  and  churches,  as  well  for 
cooleness  as  for  pleasant  smeli/' 

Chambers,  and  indeed  all  apartments 
usually  inhabited,  were  formerly  strewed 
in  this  manner.  As  our  ancestors  rarely 
washed  their  floors,  disguises  of  unclean- 
litiess  became  very  necessary.  It  ap- 
pears, too,  that  the  English  stage  was 
strewed  with  rushes.  Compare  Reed's 
Shakspeare,  vol  xL  p.  331. 

The  author  of  **  Whimzies,  or  a  New 
Cast  of  Characters,  1631,''  describing  a 
zealot,  says :  **  He  denounceth  a  heavy 
woe  upon  all  Wakes,  S u mm e rings,  and 
Hmh'bearingSf  preferring  that  act  whereby 
pipers  were  made  rogues,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liaments, before  any  in  all  the  Acts  and 
Moniunentt."*  Speaking  of  a  pedlar  the 
aalhorsays;  **A  Countrey  Ruik-betmng^ 
or  Morrice-Pastoral,  is  his  Fes ti vail ;  if 
ever  he  aspire  lo  plum-porridge,  that  is 
the  day."  So,  also,  in  **  A  Boulsier  Lec- 
ture, 1640/*  we  are  told  of  **Such  an 
one  as  not  a  Rmh-beertr,  or  Mu^'fnorrish 
in  all  thai  pariih  could  subsist  without 
him/' 


Bridges,  in  his  History  of  Norilianf^ 
ton  shire,  says,  of  Ihe  parish  of  MiddldM 
Chendeut,  "  It  is  a  Custom  here  W  iOw 
the  Church  in  summer  with  Hmf  gaflwfci 
from  six  or  seven  swaths  in  A^b-meodo*, 
which  have  been  given  for  this  pttrpoit 
The  Rector  finds  straw  in  winter,  Hfoti- 
ner,  in  his  Itinerary,  speaking  of  Qmci 
Elizabeth's  presence-chamber  al  Grrm- 
wich,  says,  **  The  floor,  after  the  Eogtiill 
fashion,  was  strewed  with  Hery^**  loeaiOJa]; 
Rushes.  In  "Wits,  Fits,  and  Fanoo, 
1614/*  we  rend, — **  Henrj'  the  Thijd, 
king  of  France,  demaunded  of  Moosms 
Oandelot,  what  especial  I  thioges  he  bl 
noted  in  England,  during  the  time  oCtii 
negociation  there  *  he  answered  thu  It 
had  seene  but  three  things  remtrkibhi 
which  were,  tl*al  the  people  did  dnnke 
bootes,  eatrawe  fish»  and  strewed  all  tics 
best  roomes  with  Havy  meaning  blidie 
Jackesp  Oysters,  and  Rushes.**  It  w« 
needless  to  multiply  instances  of  tlitsstft- 
eral  custom  of  strewing  rushes  in  di 
times.* 


The  Goldfikch. 

This  bird,  sometimes  called  the  thistle 
finch,  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  sii>git»ff 
and  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  its  coia5- 
It  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  md 
fioest  feathered  of  all  song  birds ;  and  tt 
so  well  knovvn  as  to  render  descnpika 
needless.  It  is  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
nature,  and,  presently  after  being  tai<% 
will  eat  and  drink,  and  be  little  ttoubiai 
by  imprisonment  in  a  cage.  Il  is  caM 
in  some  places  the  draw-water,  from  iitt 
readily  learning  lu  draw  water  in  a  Uttk 
ivory  bucket,  fastened  to  a  small  ehii&f 
made  for  that  purpose.  This  little  cretioif 
pulls  up  the  bucket,  drinks,  and  thravi 
it  down  again  ;  and  lifts  up  the  lid  oft 
small  box  or  bin  with  the  bill  to  come  at  tht  J 
food .  Il  is  wonderful  ly  delighted  w  iih  w 
ing  itself  in  a  glass,  fixed  to  the  back  of  tj 
bucket-board.  It  will  sit  ypon  the  [ 
opposite,  preening  itself,  often  looking  i»^ 
the  glass,  and  placing  every  feather  la 
strict  order.    No  lady  can   take  grealfi 

rleasure,  or  be  more  nice,   in  dr«snn| 
erseif.     It   is  a  long-lived  bird, 
times  reaching  to   twenty  years  of 
It  Hies  in  Hockii  or  companies  ;  and^i 
al  liberty,  delights  to  feed  upon  thm  i 
of  thistle,  teasel,  hemp,  dock^  &c. 

•  Brand. 


r 
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The  feathers  in  the  male  on  the  ridge 
of  thfi  wing  are  coaUblack,  quite  up  to 
the  shoulder ;  while,  in  the  hen  oinl, 
though  they  appear  black,  they  are  of  a 
greyish,  or  cJosky  ash-color*  He  is 
browner  oti  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
breast;  the  red,  yellow,  and,  in  short,  all 
his  colors,  are  much  brighter  than  those 
of  the  hen.  These  are  constant,  infallible 
tnarks,  by  which  he  may  be  known  from 
the  female,  whether  old  or  young;  and, 
l>esides,  the  hen  has  a  smaller  note,  and 
does  not  sing  so  much. 

The  female  begins  to  buih!  in  April, 
when  the  fruit-trees  are  in  blossom.  Her 
leat  is  not  only  very  small,  but  exceed- 
ingly  pretty  ;  the  outside  consists  of  very 
finemoss^  curiously  interwoven  with  other 
Soft  bedding  j  the  inside  lined  with  deli- 
cate fine  down,  wool,  See.  She  lays  six 
or  seven  white  eggs,  specked  and  marked 
with  a  reddish  brown.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  find  her  nest ;  for  she  builds  in  apple, 
pear,  plum,  and  other  fruit  trees,  but 
most  commonly  in  the  apple,  pretty  high 
upon  the  branches,  where  either  the  blos- 
som or  leaves  intercept  the  sight;  and  at 
a  season  when  the  nest  cannot  be  ap- 
proached without  the  hazard  of  damaging 
the  bloom  or  young  fruit.  She  likewise 
frequently  bailds  in  the  elder-tree,  and, 
sometimes,  in  thorns  and  hedges. 

Young  goldfinches  are  tender,  and 
should  not  be  taken  before  they  are  pretty 
well  feathered;  they  will  not  be  sullen, 
like  the  younpj  of  many  other  birds,  by 
staying  long  in  the  nest*  For  their  meat, 
when  young,  soak  white  bread  in  fair 
water,  strain  it,  and  then  boil  it  with  a 
little  milk  to  the  consistence  of  hasty- 
pudding,  adding  a  little  flour  of  canary- 
teed.  Feed  them  every  two  hours,  or 
oflener,  giving  them  two  or  three  small 
bits  only  at  a  time*  Begin  to  feed  them 
about  5un-ri:^ing,  continue  after  this  man- 
ner till  sun-setting,  and  let  them  liave 
fresh  victuals  every  day-  When  thus  fed 
for  a  month,  or  thereabouts,  begin  to 
break  from  this  soft  meat,  by  giviuij  them 
a  little  canary  seed,  and  soft  meat  besides. 
When  tliey  feed  pretty  freely  upon  the 
seed,  keep  them  conatanily  to  that  diet^ 
They  will  eat  hemp,  and  other  kinds  of 
seed,  yet  nothing  agrees  so  well  with  them 
as  canary. 

A  young  goldfinch,  brought  up  under 
the  woodlark,  the  canary,  or  any  other 
tine  singing  birrl,  will  take  their  song  very 
readily-  It  is  said  that  a  lady  had  one  of 
these  birds  which  talked  very  finely. 


The  length  of  a  full-grown  goldfinch, 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  is  five  inches  and  a  half;  of  which 
the  latter  is  two,  and  the  former  a  little 
more  than  half  an  inch  long*  A  healthy 
bird  weighs  about  an  ounce. 

If  a  bird  be  out  of  order,  or  droop, 
give  saflron  in  the  water.  If  the  bowels 
arc  relaxed,  crumble  a  little  dry  chalk  in 
the  cage,  or  among  the  seed,  or  stick 
a  bit  betwiatt  the  wires  of  the  cage, 
and  lay  gravel  at  the  bottom  ;  or  try  him 
with  a  little  thistle  seed,  or  other  seeds 
which  they  delight  to  feed  upon  when 
wild :  the  first  may  be  found  in  the  great 
thistle,  at  the  bottom  of  the  white  down. 

The  goldfinch  is  taken  in  great  numbers 
with  lime  twigs,  or  the  clap*net,  in  the 
fields  where  they  feed.  When  first  caught 
ihey  may  have  hemp-seed  cracked,  or 
some  of  the  seeds  they  feed  upon  in  the 
meadows.  They  may  soon  be  brought 
to  eat  canary  seed,  which  is  more  whole* 
some.* 


There  tat  apf>i][  the  liaden-tfee 

A  bird,  and  tang;  its  fltraia ; 
So  ft  wee  t  it  tnnjs^  that,  as  1  hoards 

My  heart  went  back  again* 
It  wt-Bt  tQ  one  remember'd  «pot. 

It  saw  the  rose-trees  gmw. 
And  thought  mgaia  the  th(»ughti  of  lovo 

There  cherish 'd  loag  ago. 

A  ihoiuand  jear*  ta  me  it  »eems 

Since  by  my  fair  I  sate, 
Yei  ihvift  I  have  been  a  strmnger  lotig 

Wa»  not  £Dy  choice^  Imtfate  : 
Since  then  I  have  not  »eca  the  ftowcnt* 

Nor  heard  the  birdi*  sweel  loiig  ; 
My  joy*  h»v«  ail  too  briefly  pafl« 

My  griefi  been  all  too  long;. 

Dktmar  von  Ah^  13th  Cent. 


h«  m. 

Sfptcmb€rW. — Daybreakt.     .     3  51 

Sun  rises      .    .    5  48 

«  seta  ...     6  12 

Twilight  ends  .     8     9 

Martins  congregate. 


20th  of  September,  1815,  died,  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-two»  William  llut- 
lon,  Es<|*»  F.  S.  A.,  the  historian  of 
Birmingham  and  Derby,  eminent  in  an- 
tiquities for  his  itinerary  of  the  Roman 

»  Albin. 
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vrall,  and  similar  works,  and  especialij 
eminent  for  an  able  treatise  on  tlie  Coyrt 
of  Requests'.  He  may  be  deemed  to  have 
been  tlie  legislator  of  the  t«wn  of  Bir- 
miiigiiaoi.  lie  entered  it  a  poor  boy, 
and  by  tjreat  industry,  uodeviatinj* 
econoray,  and  inflexible  integrity,  be 
acq u tied  in  it  ao  ample  fortune.  His 
own  memoirs,  edited  by  his  dsughter 
Catharine  Button ,  i^  llie  most  teadim^ 
volume  of  autobiography  in  the  English 
Ian  linage. 

Mr.  Ilutton  left  behind  him  a  MS, 
'*  Book  of  I^Iemory.**  1 1  contains  a 
recollection  for  every  day,  except  ten»  in 
some  one  year ;  the  recoUeciion^  were  to 
be  as  Insigniticanl  and  as  remote  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  design  was  to  show  the 
powers  of  the  writer's  memory.  From 
this  MS,  ihe  follow  mg  are 

Unpubihhed  Eslractt. 

1732»  May  27.  Rejoicing  at  the  silk 
mills  [Deiiiy],  and  1  w^as  sent  on  an 
errand  to  Little  Chester.  I  beard  the 
cannon  fired  for  joy,  and  I  wept  with  vex- 
ation. 

1734,  December  28.  One  of  the 
masters  of  tbe  silk  mills  sent  a  messai^e 
to  the  boys  that,  as  the  holidays  could 
not  yet  be  out  of  their  bones,  he  did  not 
expect  much  attention  to  work,  As- 
tonished at  so  unusual  a  precept^  we 
believed  it  ironical,  and  labored  with 
double  diligence. 

1738,  March  I.  I  first  saw  a  Welch- 
man  with  a  leek  in  his  hat,  and  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  in  bis  porridge. 

1741,  July  21.  I  saw  a  running  foot- 
man belonging  to  a  gentleman  s  equipage 
at  Nottmgham.  His  cap  was  of  black 
velvet,  his  jacket  of  white  dimity^  fringr^d 
with  black.  I  thought  tbe  man  enviable, 
his  dress  beautiful,  and  his  stafT  desirable. 

176t.  March  8.     I  went  to  Middleton 

f  about  t«n  or  twelve  miles]  before  break- 
ast,  to  purchase  an  ash  tree;  I  left  it  lit 
noon,  and  got  home  at  three  o^clock ;  it 
was  still  before  breakfast.  I  was  sur- 
prised the  people  had  not  asked  me  to 
eat.  Their  surprise  was  probably  equal 
to  mine,  for  1  aflerwards  untlerstood  it 
was  a  public  bouse. 


NU  MAW  CKtt  HE  coon  TO  ALL. 

I  never  yet  knew  any  man  so  bad  but 
some  have  thought  him  honest,  and  afford- 
ed him  love ;  nor  ever  any  so  good,  but 
some  have  ihooghl  h»n  evil,  and  haled 


him.    Pew  are  so  ttj^mftiical  as  tbtf  licy ' 

are  not  honest  to  some ;  and  iew,  i 
are  so  just,  as  that  they  seem  oot  to  i 
unequal :  either  the  tgnoratice^  the  eii«y« 
or  the  partiality,  of  those  thait  judge,  lU 
constitute  a  various  mao.  Nor  cm  t 
man,  in  himself,  always  appear  alike  to 
alt.  !n  st^me,  nature  bath  invcsled  i 
disparity;  in  some,  report  hailh  fer^ 
blinded  judgment;  and,  in  some,  aeo- 
dent  is  the  cause  of  disposing  us  to  lore 
or  hate.  Or,  if  not  these,  the  variation  (d 
the  body's  humours ;  or,  perhaps,  iifil 
any  of  these.  The  soul  is  often  led  by 
secret  motions,  and  loves,  she  knows  ooi 
why.  There  are  impulsive  privmcio, 
which  urge  us  to  a  likmg,  e^en  agatmt 
the  parliamental  acts  of  ihe  two  boitiei, 
reason  and  common-sense.  Aa  if  tbctt 
were  some  hidden  beaaly,  of  a  tnoii 
magnetic  force  than  all  that  the  eye  cts 
see ;  and  this,  too*  more  powerful  at  tm 
time  than  another.  Undiscovered  inflt* 
ences  please  us  now,  with  what  we  woaU 
sometimes  contemn.  I  have  come  to  1^ 
same  man  that  hath  now  welcomed 
with  a  free  eiipres«ion  of  love  and  couili»| 
sict  and,  another  time,  hath  left  me  ttv 
biled  at  all;  yet,  knowing  him  well,  i 
have  been  certain  of  his  sound  aiTectiQir 
and  having  found  this  not  an  intendd 
neglect,  but  an  indrsposedness,  or  a  miod 
seriously  busied  within.  Occasion  rev 
the  motions  of  the  stirring^  mind.  Like 
men  that  walk  in  iheir  sleep,  we  are  N 
about»  we  neither  know  whither  nor  ho** 
^Ow-YJi  Feiltham^  1636. 


h.  I 

September  20, — Day  breaks  .     ,      3  53 

Sun  rises      .     ,     5  SO 

—  seU  .     .     ,     6  la 

Twilight  ends    .     B    J 

Greed  gage  and  other  plutns  still  plca- 

tiful« 


S^rptrmfirr  21. 

21  September,  1327,  king  Edwatd  U. 
was  murdered  in  Berkley  Castle,  Glo^ 
cestersbire,  at  the  mstigation  of  hia  qiMn. 
She  had  caused  him  to  be  deposea  ta4 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  earl  df 
Leicester,  from  whom  he  was  taken  lad 
imprisoned  successively  at  Kenil worth, 
Corfe  Castle,  and  in  tbe  castle  of  Br  '  ' 
whence  he  was  removed,  in  discin 
Berkley  Castle ;  on  his  way  thitheu  "» 
conductors  dismounted  him,  and,  fbrpQ^ 
poses   of  concealment,  shaved   his  ^^^^ 
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and  beard  with  water  from  a  ditch.  His 
barber  tellmg  him  that  cold  waier  muijt 
serve  for  ihi*  lime,  tlie  miserable  king, 
looking  sternly  upon  him,  said  **  that 
whether  ihey  would  or  no,  he  would  have 
warm,  water,  and  shed  a  shower  of  tears.'* 
None  of  the  monasteries  adjacent  to  Berk- 
ley CastJe  would  receive  iiJs  body,  except 
Gloticester,  where  he  was  buned, 

-^  — — '  h.  TO. 

Stpiember  2i. — Day  breaks  .     .     3  55 

Sun  rhes      .     .    5  52 
—  sets  .     .     .     6     8 

Twilight  ends    .     8     5 


Srptrmflf r  22. 

Mxjoa  John  Bern  audi. 
This  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of  book- 
i  eatalognes  aij  being  atlacltcd  to  his  Life, 
I  published  in  1729,  written  by  himself  m 
^fJew^ate,  wliere  he  wns  a  srate  prisoner, 
ind  had  been  confined  without  trial  up- 
I  wards  of  thirty  years.  He  was  then  in 
I  his  seventy-fonrth  year.  His  history  is 
no  less  memorable  than  metancholy. 
In  !672,  being  then  eighteen  years  old, 
and  a  cadet  at  Portsmouth,  he  was  pressed 
on  board  the  Hojal  James,  at  Fareham, 
but  claimed  by  his  captain  and  dis- 
charged ;  had  lie  sailed  in  thai  ship  he 
had  died  when  she  was  blown  up  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  that  year  he  lost  his 
patron,  and  w»s  reduced  both  in  prospect 
and  constitution.  He  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1674;  and  again  in 
1675,  while  parting;  two  gentlemen  who 
were  fighting  a  dueL  At  the  siege  of 
MaeMricht  in  1C78  he  lost  an  eye,  was 
shot  through  the  arm,  and  left  for  dead  in 
the  held.  He  was  apprehended  in  169Q, 
and  accused  of  being  concfiraed  in  a  plot 
to  assassinate  William  HI,  SuffictenI 
evidence  could  not  be  brought  to  prove 
the  fact,  and,  by  (he  acts  ot  six  succes- 
sive parliamenli^,  he  wa^  sentenced  with 
five  other  persons,  to  be  detained  in 
prison.  Under  this  extraordinary  exercise 
of  legislative  power  he  was  imprisoned 
more  than  forty  jears,  and,  surviving  all 
the  partners  of  bis  punishment,  he  died  in 
Newgate  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,* 

h,  m, 

Sepitmbcr  22,^Day  breaks  -     ,     3  58 

Sun  rises      ,     .     5  54 

—  sets  ...     6     6 
Twilight  ends   .     8     2 

Small  (summer)  bergamot  pears  ripe. 

♦  Noble. 


§>t9Un%btv  28. 

Obsolete  Ciisioms, 

Em  BR  Act  vo — Pnr,  ACHING  Coverei>— 
The  Dance  on  t«e  Cbeen* 

[Frnrb  the  6«me  Corrctpondcnt.] 

Motley^  Dear  I^eedi* 

Mr.  Hone, 

May  4th.  1831. 
About  three  weeks  ago  I  sent  you 
a  paper  upon  the  similarity  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  French,  as  now  seen, 
and  of  our  ancient  English,  m  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  ;  and  I  nmtf  furniith  you 
with  another  authority  upon  the  subject 
of  the  "  embrace.**  See  Ellis's  orisinal 
Letters,  p.  211,  referred  to  in  vol,  97  of 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  p.  158,  from 
which  It  appears  that^  under  the  Tudor 
reigns,  **  the  women  of  this  country  took 
great  offence  if  they  wtre  not  saluted  in 
the  form  of  kisiing.^*  Nay,  I  find  from 
Ehi%  vol.  iii.  p.  214,  that  the  "  embruce" 
was  not  left  off,  even  between  men,  in  the 
days  of  Jumes  L;  for  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, be  ins;  indisposed,  it  appears 
"James  visited  him*  and  gave  him  a 
hearty  embrace  in  bed."  Now^  as  to 
France,  I  am  assured,  by  those  who  have 
lived  many  years  there,  that  were  a  friend 
or  an  acquaintance  to  omit  the  customary 
salutation,  the  father,  brother,  or  friend, 
of  the  lady  so  slighted,  would  resent  it 
highly.  The  change  of  religion,  from 
catholic  to  protectant,  no  doubt  produced 
a  great  change  in  our  national  manners 
and  habitii,  which  our  neighbours,  still 
adhering  to  the  old  religion,  have  retained. 
It  is  very  curious,  however,  to  observe 
how  little  ihey  have  improved  in  regard 
to  their  vehicle^^  of  one  of  which  you 
have  favored  the  public  wilJi  an  accept- 
able engraving.  In  short,  between  the 
holiday  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  French, 
iheir  spectacles  and  shows,  and  habits  in 
church,  and  those  of  our  forefathers  in 
times  tong  subsequent  to  the  reformation, 
there  is,  I  fancy »  a  very  striking  resem- 
blance. 

In  1564  a  priest,  preaching  before 
Elizabeth  at  Cambridge,  and  having 
made  her  the  obeisance  of  three  bows, 
as  was  customary,  she  sent  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton  to  him,  m  die  middle  of  his 
sermon,  willing  him  to  put  on  his  cap, 
which  he  did,  keeping  it  on  to  the  end. 
In  this  reign  an  ordinance  was  made  thai 
at  the  name  of  Christ  every  woman  curt- 
sey and  every  man  take  off  his  cap.      In 
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1603  was  an  order  that  all  persons  be 
uncovered  in  the  churches.  On  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.,  there  were  at- 
tempts made  to  restore  the  ancient  usage, 
but  they  made  little  impression  upon  the 
public  at  large. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  with  an  extract 
from  Whitaker's  History  of  Craven,  page 
467,  not  doubting  that  the  custom  to 
which  he  alludes  was  universal  through- 
out England  in  former  times.  The  pas- 
sage has  just  struck  my  eye,  and  it  illus- 
trates my  subject  very  appropriately. 

"  Once  every  summer  was  good  cheer 
and  glee  upon  the  village  green ;  vast  syl- 
labubs being  mixed  in  pails  at  the  place 
of  milking,  to  which  all  the  inhabitants 
contributed,  and  of  which,  if  they  thought 
proper,  they  partook ;  at  the  same  time  the 
young  people  danced  upon  the  green- 
sward,  and  the  public  intercourse  of  the 
two  sexes,  promoted  by  these  means,  was 
favorable  to  the  morals  of  both." 
I  remain.  Sir, 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

N.  SCATCDERD. 


September  23 

. — Day  breaks  . 
Sun  rises      . 

h, 

4 
5 

m. 

0 

56 

Autumnal 

—  sets  .     . 
Twilight  ends 
pears  ripe. 

6 
8 

4 
D 

Qualifications  of  a  Wife. 

These  are  set  forth  in  the  "  Worcester 
Journal  1761"  to  the  following  effect. — 

Great  good-nature,  and  a  prudent  ge- 
nerosity. 

A  lively  look,  a  proper  spirit,  and 
a  cheerful  disposition. 

A  good  person,  but  not  perfectly  beau- 
tiful,—a  moderate  height, — complexion 
not  quite  fair,  but  a  little  brown. 

Young  by  all  means — old  by  no  means. 

A  decent  share  of  common  sense,  just 
seasoned  with  a  little  repartee  — a  small 
modicum  of  wit,  but  no  learning :  no 
learning,  I  say  again  and  again  (either 
ancient  or  raclern)  upon  any  considera- 
tion whatever. 

Well,  but  not  critically,  skill'd  in  her 
own  tongue. 

In  spelling  a  little  becoming  deficiency; 
and  in   the  doctrine  ot  punctuation  (^ot 


what  is  generally  call'd  stopping j  Ij  no 
means  conversant. 

A  proper  knowledge  of  accounts  aoJ 
arithmetic;  but  no  sort  of  skill  infra^ 
tions. 

A  more  thaa  tolerably  good  voice,  ind 
a  little  ear  for  music — a  capability  of  lim;- 
ing  (in  company),  but  no  peculiar  aod 
intimate  acquaintance  with  minins, 
crotchets,  quavers,  &c. 

Ready  at  her  needle,  bat  more  devoted 
to  plain  work  than  to  fine— no  CMny  to 
knitting. 

Not  always  in  the  parlour,  bat  torn- 
times  in  the  kitchen — ^yet  more  riuUd  ii 
the  theory,  than  in  the  practioe  of  eookof. 

Fonder  of  country  dances  than  miasrs 

An  acquaintance  with  domestic  wm, 
but  no  acquaintance  with  Ibmiaii.  "  " 

Not  entirely  fond  of  qoadnlla^ltft 
little  given  to  whist.  .  '    .; 

In  conversation  a  little  of  fStm  lii||k 
not  of  the  stammer.  ;  : 


POETRY.         '     ■* 

Br  Froissart,  XIV.  CmMTvmitf 
Parting.  -^  '^ 

The  body  goes,  the  spirit  staja  ; 

Dear  lady,  till  we  meet,  fimvdl ! 
Too  far  from  thee  my  home  mvat  te  * 
The  body  goes,  the  loul  delays  ;— 

Dearest  of  ladies,  fare  thee' well! 
But  sweeter  thoughts  that  in  me  dwell 

The  anguish  of  my  grief  oatweigh  ;— 
Dearest  of  ladies,  fare  thee  well  \ 

The  body  goes,  the  soul  may  tuy. 

Invitation  to  Return, 
Return,  my  love  ;  too  long  thy  stay  ; 

Sorrow  for  thee  my  soul  has  slung  ; 
My  spirit  calls  thee  cv'ry  day, 

Return  my  love,  thou  stay'st  too  long. 
For  nothing,  wanting  thee,  consoles. 

Or  can  console  till  thou  art  nigh  : 
Return,  my  love,  thou  8tay*8t  loo  long. 

And  grief  is  mine  till  thou  be  by. 


h.  m. 
September  24. — Day  breaks  ..42 
Sun  rises       .     .     5  58 
—  sets  ...     6     2 
Twilight  ends  .     7  58 
Guernsey  lilies,  and  other  amaryllido, 
blow  in  the  green-house,  and  in  the  open 
air. 


*    ^.^'i*  ^(  t.he  Minnesingers. 


DOWIE^S  TAVERN,  LTBBEUTON^S  WVKD.  EDINBUROn; 
FREQUENTRD  BY  THE  LATE  ROBERT  BURNS. 


This  engraving  is  from  an  onginal 
drawing  in  lB31,by  Mr.  Wi!lmra  GeiVie, 
ohligmgly  cnm  muni  cat «!  wiiti  the  fol- 
lowing article  :— 

[To  Mr,  Hone.] 

Edinburgh,  May  W,  183T, 

I  have  spnl  you  a  skt!lch  of  a  Tavern, 
which,  for  the  last  c|iiarter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  the  resort  of  all  ihe  revelling 
wiLs  of  our  **  Glide  Town.**  Robert 
Burns  was  one  of  Us  constar^t — poor  fel- 
low— too  constant  fretjuenlersj  so  much 
so  thai,  when  he  died,  his  name  was 
assumed  at  ila  distinguishing  and  alliir- 
inif  cognomen.  Until  it  was  finally 
closed,  lately,  previous  to  beiii^  taken 
down  (il  beinc;  immediately  in  the  Ime  of 

Vm]  I  —JO. 


the  new  Soutli  hridpe),  it  was  visjietl 
nijrhtly  by  many  a  parly  of  jolty  fellows* 
uhose  admiral  ion  of  the  poet,  or»  more 
probably  J  whose  predilection  for  the 
*'  gousiy  viver,"  and  the  exhilaralinu^ 
potions,  which  were  wjnistered  to  them, 
drew  ihem  **  nothing  loth"  to  its  "  douce 
couthie  cozy  canty  ingles.**  Eew  stran- 
gers omitted  to  call  in  to  gaze  at  the 
cojjin  of  the  bard — thii  wa^  a  small  dark 
room,  which  could  barely  accommodate, 
even  by  squeezing,  half  a  dozen  ;  but  in 
which  Burns  used  to  sit.  Here  he  com- 
posed one  or  two  of  his  best  songs,  and 
here  were  preserved,  to  the  la^t,  the  iden- 
tical seals  and  table  which  had  accom- 
modated him. 

^  O 
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The  hotise  Is  situated  in  a  steep  lane, 
Scotiice  "  Wynd,"  but  which  was  a  place 
of  high  note  when  its  neighbourhood  was 
the  court  end  of  the  town.  Now,  its  shut 
windows^aiid  the  forsaken  houses  beside  il, 
must  in  the  minds  of  those  who  remember 
the  mirth  and  mafiness  which  were  here 
ever  at  homt — the  roaring  and  roysiing  of 
its  evttr-eoming  customers — awaken  the 
sober  reflection,  Ihal  time  is  quickly  pass- 
ing on,  and  making  the  things  that  were 
as  though  they  had  not  been.  There  are 
noiices  of  iht  place  in  **  Chambers'  Tra- 
ditions of  Edinburgh/' 

I  am,  &c^ 

A.  G.  J. 


company  of  well-known  and  fnmSif 
customers.  It  was  a  perfect  ti«at  loi 
his  formality  in  drawing  the  cork^  hiij 
cision  in  fdling  the  glasses*  his  reRib 
m  drinking  the  healths  of  aU  present  j 
the  first  glass  (which  he  always  did  1 ' 
at  every  successive  bottlei)and  thea  ' 
dvuce  civility  in  withdrawing.  Jok 
lived  till  within  the  last  few  yearsyandi 
laudable  aitachment  to  the  old 
always  wore  a  cocked  hatband  bucUeil 
knees  and  shoes,  as  well  as  a  cane  witfal 
crosii  top,  somewhat  like  an  impli 
called  by  Scottish  gardeners  *•  a  dibUcv*  1 


D0WIE*S   TaV£|15, 

Ikmie*i  tavern  in  Libbertons  Wynd, 
well  known  as  the  reiiori  of  Burns,  is  said 
by  the  able  recorder  of  the  "  Traditions  of 
Edinburi?h,"  to  have  been  formerly  "  as 
dark  and  plain  an  old-fashioned  house 
as  any  drunken  lawyer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury could  have  wished  to  nestle  in  ;  but 
it  is  now  (adds  Mr.  Chambers,  in  1^25, 
hinc  ill  IE  iachrymBe  !  )pamled  and  lisjlited 
with  gas ;  while  the  room  in  which  Hums 
lat  with  the  *  Willie  *  and  '  Allan  '  of  his 
inimitable  bacchanalian  lyrict  and  where 
he  scribbled  verses  upon  the  walls,  has 
been  covered  over  with  elegant  green 
cloth  and  fitted   up  with   a  new  table/' 

Dnwie'i  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
taverns  of  its  day,  and  much  resorted  to 
by  the  Lords  of  Session,  after  leaving  the 
Court,  for  "  meridians,"  ns  well  as  in  the 
eveninjBj,  for  its  admirable  Edinburgh  ale. 
Tlie  ale  was  Younger*s.  That  brewer, 
lo^ethrr  with  John  Gray,  city-clerk  of 
Edinburgh — Mr.  John  Buchan,  writer  to 
the  Signet — Martin  the  celebrated  por- 
trait-painter and  the  master  of  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn^ — and  some  others,  instituted 
a  club  here,  which,  by  way  of  a  pun 
upon  the  name  of  die  landlord,  they 
called  the  **  College  of  Dowai^"  Mr 
Younger*s  ale  alone  was  always  sold  in 
the  hotiK ;  as  it  also  was  at  Mftui  flu\ 
a  snyg  old  tavern^  kept  by  one  Pringle, 
in  the  Playhouse-close,  Canongate  ;  and 
it  was  owing  to  the  celebrity  which  it 
acquired  in  these  two  establishments, 
that  **  Edinburgh  ale  "  attained  its  preser^t 
high  character. 

Johnnk  JMvic  was  the  sleekest  and 
kindest  of  landlords.  Nodiing  could 
equrtl  the  b«*nigniiy  of  his  simile,  when  he 
brought    in  a   bottle  of  **  ihe  alcr"  to  a 


Dnu^fKEir    Lawttehs. 

"Any  drunken  lawyer  of  the  1^ 
tury^"  says  Mr.  Chambers.  His 
shall  be  illustrated  by  exainples  from 
bench  and  bar  of  Edinburgh,  set  forda 
himself, — viz. : 

The  late  lord  Newton  was  one  of  it 
able!it  lawyers,  and  profound  est  drtnkia 
of  hh  day.  He  had  a  body  of  kniXKait 
breadth,  widib,  and  depths  whidi  covli 
hold  (without  affecting  in  the  lei9C  deprn 
the  broad,  wide,  and  deep  head  atud^ 
to  it)  six  bolttes  of  port.  He  wts  acnr 
so  able  to  do  business  as  after  dnokm; 
that  enormous  quantity  of  liquor.  V\m 
one  occasion,  after  having  dined  with  tv? 
friends,  and,  to  use  his  own  phrase*  dmti 
them  both  under  the  table,  he  dictated  ^ 
his  clerk  a  law -paper  of  sixty  paf^ 
which  that  gentleman  has  since  dedand 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  clearest  fcf 
had  ever  known  his  lordship  producer- 
Lord  Newton  often  spent  the  night  in  iB 
manner  of  convivial  indulgences,  m  * 
tavern  somewhere  m  the  High  street;  il 
seven  in  the  morning  he  drove  hooie; 
slept  two  hours,  and,  mounting  the  betsdk 
at  the  proper  time,  sliowed  himself  as  well 
qualified  to  perform  his  duty  as  if  te 
fancy  had  been  on  this  side,  instead  of 
beyond  the  Pole. 

Simond,  the  French  traveller,  tells  lobii 
book  (1811%  that  be  was  quite  surprised, 
on  stepping  one  morning  into  the  Par- 
liament house,  to  find  in  the  dignified  ca- 
pacity, and  exhibiting  all  the  dignifiel 
bearing  of  a  judge,  th«  very  gefKlemai 
with  whom  he  had  just  spent  a  niglMI  tf 
debauch,  and  from  whom  he  hatf  milj 
parted  an  hour  before,  when  both  wftt 
excessively  intoxicated. 

The  following  story  was  told  of  lord 
Newton  by  Dr.  Gregory,  to  king  Geofit 
HI.,  who   laughed   at   it   very   heartily* 
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"Willie  an  advocate,  and  Ltien  plain  Mr 
Hay,  a  couulry  client,  coming  to  town 
for  the  purpose  of  consultin|f  hi;t),  en> 
quired  of  some  of  Mr.  Hay's  friends  at 
what  hour  it  wa*  proper  to  call  upon  lum, 
and  was  informed  that  the  most  propitious 
time  was  four  o'clock,  immediately  be- 
fore the  lawyer  sat  down  to  dinner.  The 
man  accordingly  called  at  four  ;  hut  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Hay  was  at  dinner 
and  could  see  no  person — die  ser\'ant 
moreover  asseverating,  that,  if  he  were  to 
disturb  his  master  at  this  critical  moment, 
it  would  be  as  much  as  his  place,  or 
perhaps  his  life,  was  wonli  I  The  client 
went  away  disappointed^  —  promisingp 
however,  to  call  next  day  a  liitle  before 
four.  This  he  did,  wheo  to  his  surprise 
he  was  informed  by  the  hicquey  that 
Mr.  Hay  could  not  possibly  see  him— 
hetnR  at  dinner.  "  At  dinner !  "  cried 
Ui«?  etiraged  applicant ;  '*  Sirrah,  did  you 
not  tell  me  t\\dXjhur  was  his  dinner-hour, 
and  now  it  wants  a  quarter  of  ii  1  "— '*  Yes 
sir,**  said  the  seTvant ;  "but  it  is  not  his 
(hi*  dmfi  but  his  yesterday's  dinner,  that 
Mr,  Iliiy  is  engaged  with — so  you  are 
rather  too  early  than  too  late  \  ** 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  lord  of  Session 
who  died  within  the  last  twcWe  years 
(preceding  1825)  thai,  going  home  aftet 
one  of  his  Salunhtf^nighti  debauches, 
he  stumbled  among  the  soolyraan  s  bags 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Town- guard -bouse 
in  the  High  street,  and,  being  there  over- 
taken by  sleep,  did  not  corae  to  his  senses 
till  next  forenoon,  when  the  sound  of  the 
Tron  Kirk  bell,  rung  at  ten  o'clock  to 
denote  the  church-going  hour,  roused  him 
from  his  dirty  lair  in  the  full  view  of 
persons  passing  along^  the  street. 

The  debaucheries  of  die  great  lawyers 
were  imitated  by  their  dependents,  and 
possibly  while  lords  of  Sessions  and  ad* 
vocaies  of  high  practice  were  bousing 
over  stoups  of  French  claret,  or  playing 
at  ♦*  High  Jmks,*'  in  Mrs. '"   *""'^* 


.  s  best 


room,  the  vary  next  apartment  contained 
their  equally  joyous  clerks  who  transacted 
the  same  bufibonerics,  drank  the  same 
liquor,  swore  the  same  oaths,  and  retailed 
the  yesterday's  jokes  of  their  masters.  A 
thousand  pictures  might  be  drawn,  and 
ten  thousand  anecdotes  related,  of  these 
inferior  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  wit 

and  drinkins:.     Jamie  M —  was  one 

of  thos«  singularly  accomplished  clerks, 
who,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  could  ^>en 
a  paper  equally  well.  Hts  haunt  was 
Luckie    MiMkntQiis    in    the    Cowgale, 


where  he  had  a  room^  with  a  chatr  by  the 
fire  iti  winter  and  one  by  the  window 
in  summer,  between  which  were  his 
only  migraiions.  At  late  hours,  ami  when 
far  gone,  he  waa  often  sent  for  by  his 
ma*>ter,  and,  with  a  sad  heart,  had  to 
leave  his  jovial  companions  and  snug 
parlour,  in  order  lo  sit  down  at  the  dry 
desk  and  write  some  tedious  law*paper, 
which  would  keep  him  at  work  the  whole 
nighL  On  one  of  these  dreary  occasions, 
wheu  apparendy  both  blind  and  insen- 
sible, he  found  himself  at  a  table  in  his 
masters  bed-room,  required  to  write  a 
very  long  paper,  which  wiia  wanted  to  he 
sent  to  press  early  next  morning^.  The 
advocate,  being  in  bad  healtfi,  lay  in  bed, 
with  the  curtain  drawn,  and,  thougli  his 
clerk  seemed  worse  than  usual,  did  iioi 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  his  ca- 
pability of  performing  the  dutie;^  of  an 
amanutnsis,  which  lie  had  often  tloue 
faUlifully  and  well  when  in  a  similar 
condition,  Jamie,  perfectly  confident  in 
his  own  powers,  began  in  the  usual  way, 
by  folding  in  the  usual  marginal  allow- 
ance of  foolscap,  and  the  bed- fast  advocate 
opened  up  his  flow  of  dictation,  implicit- 
ly believing  that  not  one  of  his  yireciuus 
words  would  be  suRered  to  escape  by  hi;* 
infallible  dependent.  He  continued  to 
sentence  forth  his  long-winded  paragmphs 
for  several  hours,  and  dien  drawing  aside 
the  curtain  in  order  to  rise  be  was  thun- 
der-struck, on  observing  that  his  clerk — 
for  once  faithless — was  profoundly  sleep- 
ing in  his  chair,  with  the  paper  before 
htm  unconscious  of  ink,  und  the  whole 
business  just  as  it  was  before  he  begati  lo 
dictate. 

fJLD    Ems  BURGH   TaVERNS, 

AmonjT  the  remarkable  old  taverns  were 
Miiti  Afachphtiii't  (who  was  nicknamed 
Lord  Apr/ A,  on  account  of  his  personal 
resemblance  to  that  celebrated  minister) 
^ — Luckie  Jauf/s  in  Bailie  Fyfe*s  close — - 
Mcicaife't,  opposite  the  old  Tolbooih,  in 
the  l^vVTi- Market — Tak'  a  pint  find  grce^ 
near  the  P;irliameni  house— Bo/^ftiVrf*! 
King's  or  mi  Tttvern,  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Commercial  bank — and 
Mn.  Fhckhart't  in  the  Pot te row. 

Atrt.  Fioi'khari^t. 

This  landlady  seems  to  have  been  the 
"'  Mrs-  Flockliart  of  Waverly," 

Mm.  tiackhitrff  or,  as  slie  was  more 
orditnnly  called,  Lttckk  Fykif,  was  a  neai, 
2  O  2 
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little,  iHin  woman^  usually  habited  in  a 
plaid,  striped  blue  gown,  and  apron  of 
the  same  siuiT,  witli  a  while  ^*  muicli/' 
having  a  black  ribbon  round  the  liead, 
anti  iappe^s  brought  down  along  the 
cheeks  and  tied  under  the  chin.  She  was 
well  to  do  ill  the  world  ;  as  the  umquhde 
John  Flucker  or  Flockhurt  bad  left  her  a 
good  deal  of  m ouey ,  toe e ih e r  w  i  ih  b is  w  h o le 
stock  in  trade,  consrsiing  in  a  multifarioiis 
vanely  of  articles,  such  as  ropes,  tea, 
sugar,  whip-shafts,  porter,  ale,  beer,  butter, 
sand,  cauni  stane,  lierrings,  nads,  cotton, 
wicks,  papers,  peui),  ink,  wafers,  thread, 
needles,  tapes,  potatoes,  rubbers,  gundy, 
spunks,  colored  eggs  in  dieir  seasons,  6cc. 
he. — constituting  what  was  then  called  a 
*'  merchant,"  and  now  a  small  grocer. 
Mrs.  FlocVhart  sat,  moreover,  in  a  '*  front 
lofl-'  in  iMr.  Pattjeson's  ghostly  cbapel 
in  Brislo  street,  and  was  welUlooked-upon 
by  all  her  neighbours,  on  account  of  the 
quality  of  her  visitors.  Her  premises 
were  situated  directly  opposite  to  Robb*s 
(now  Chalmers*)  Entry  ;  and,  within  a 
space  about  Bfieen  feet  square,  she  had  a 
shop,  dwelling-house,  and  hotel,  agree- 
ably to  the  following  diagram  : 
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HOTEL. 

Cl»et.                                 C 

l^..-n         i--l 

1 

Boot, 

Polter-row. 

Mrs.  Flockhart*s  customers  were  very 
numerous  and  respectable,  including  Mr. 
Dundas,  afterwards  lord  Melville, — lord 
Stonefield,  —  lord  Braxfie!d,  —  Sheriff 
Cock  hum, — Mr.  Scott,  father  of  sir  Walter 
— Mr.  Donald  Smith,  banker, — and  Dr. 
Cullen.  Tlie  use  and  wont  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, on  entering  the  shop,  and  finding 
Mrs.  Flockliarl  engaged  with  customers, 
was,  to  salute  her  with  "  I  loo  do  ye  doo, 
mem  '  "  and  a  coup  tie  chapeuUf  and  tlieii 
walk  **  ben  "  to  the  room,  where,  upon 
the  bunker  seat  of  the  window^  they  found 
three  bottles,  severally  containing  brandy, 


rum,  and  whiskey,  flanked  by  biscujts  mi 
gingerbread  ;  the  latter,  either  m  this, 
crisp,  square  cakes,  called  **  Farliamwt  ** 
—in  round  pieces,  denominated  **  StiJp*** 
— ^or  in  thin  soft  cakes,  chequered  oo  tbt 
surface,  and,  according  to  il5  color,  called 
while  or  hrovirn  "*  Quality,"  and  biscmt*. 
The  gentlemen  seldom  *ai  down,  but, 
after  partaking  of  what  bottle  ihey  cboae^ 
walked  quickly  off.  Upon  certain  oeei- 
sions,  tlvere  was  provided  more  solid  fan 
than  these  simple  refreshments — such  m 
chop-steak  slew,  prepared  by  Mr*,  Fl 
hart'ji   own   skilful  nand»,  '  ThU 

tainmentj  termed  a  **  soss,"  was        

laid  out  on  the  bunker  seat  in  the  c\^m% 
which  was  covered  with  a  clean  nupknv 
there  bemg  room  besides  only  for  a  cb: 
After  the  death  of  ber  first  husbai 
Mrs.  Flockhari,  despairing  of  ai 
her  stock  (£  800)  in  the  haod* 
banker,  who  allowed  her  a  certain  a; 
But  she  afterwards  did  procure  anotj 
husband — namely, a  highland  pedlar,  wl 
finding  his  hands  mucb  cramped  by  tkt 
annuity  affair,  proceeded  to  dilapidate  ber 
stock  in  trade,  and  was  at  lengtli  cauflil 
sieating  (ominous  article  1)  a  coil  of  ropes' 
The  old  lady's  banker,  who  was  also  bet 
relation,  then  ordered  the  hotel  to  W 
shut  up;  and  she  died  afterwards  ta 
Mtddletoii's  Entry,  white  enjoying  tk 
said  annuity.         '  " 

Daume*t. 

Danitl  Doughs' t  Tavern,  or>  as  it  wit 
more  commonly  called,  DaututU  Tat* 
was  situated  in  the  Anchor  close,  » 
the  Cross.  The  house  of  which  it 
posed  one  flat  is  extremely  ancient, 
was  probably  built  for  some  religi* 
purpose,  as  over  the  door,  which  is  tii« 
second  on  the  left  hand  down  the  closer 
there   is   the   following  inscription—** 

LOEO    is    TUG    IS  AL    MT  TIlAlST.  **        *^ 

nie'i  Tavern  has  been  shut  up  for 
years,  like  a  plague-cellar;  and  the  d 
and  the  long,  tall,  religious-looking  \ 
dows  are  overgrown  w  ith  dust.    Of  ccMii 
it  is    at    present    impossible   to  gel   ad- 
mission into  the  very  scene  of  the  orgies  d 
the    Pleydells    and  Fairfords,   the    Haj 
and    the   Erskines,  of   the  last  century 
but   curiosity    may   he  gratified    by 
sight  of  the  outside  of  a   long    Itoe 
windows,  iudicatinga gallery  within,  ak, 
which  those  votaries  of  bacchanaUau  gloi 
formerly  passed  to  their  orgies. 

During  the  period  when  it  flourishi 
Dotighs^s  was  one  of  the  most  ooi 
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respectable  taverns  in  Edinburgh.  It 
could  only  bi?  reckoned  inferior  to  the 
Star  and  Gurter^  in  Wriier's  court,  which 
was  kepi  by  Ckrihttgh,  and  which  was 
the  chief  resort  of  the  iVien  magialriies  of 
Edinbur^fh  (who  had  idl  their  regnlar 
parlies  there,)  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Webster, 
lord  Gardtnslone,  David  Ilnme,  Jofin 
Home,  and  James  Boswell,  The  entrance 
inio Ihugias's  was  by  alow  narrow  passage^ 
and  up  a  few  steps — in  every  respect  re- 
sembUiig  the  description  of  Pleytlells 
Saturday- night  house  in  Guy  Mannering. 
The  guests,  before  getting  to  any  of  the 
room^j  had  to  traverse  the  kitchen  —  a 
dark,  fierj'  Pandemonium,  through  which 
numerous  inefiable  ministers  of  flame 
were  constantly  flying  about,  likf;  the 
devils  in  a  sketch  of  the  valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. Close  by  the  door  of  the  kitchen 
sat  Mrs.  Douglaji,  a  woman  of  immense 
bullc^  spkndidly  arrayed  in  a  head 'dress 
of  stupendous  grandeufj  and  a  colored 
^ilk'gown^  '.vith  daisies  upon  it  like  sun- 
flowers, and  tulips  as  big  as  cabbages. 
Upon  the  entry  of  guests,  she  never  ro»e 
from  her  seat,  either  because  she  was  un- 
able from  fauiess,  or  ihat^  by  sitting,  she 
might  preserve  ihe  greater  dignity.  She 
only  bowed  as  they  passed ;  there  were 
numerous  waiters  and  slip-shod  damsels, 
ready  to  ohey  her  directions  as  to  the 
rooms  in  which  the  customers  should  be 
disposed  ;  and  when  they  went  out,  another 
gtuceful  bend  of  the  head  acknowledged 
her  sense  of  gratitude, 

Dannie  himself  (for  so  he  was  always 
called)  was — in  perfect  contrast  to  his 
wife- — limber,  nimble,  and  insignihcant. 
He  precisely  personified  Shakspeare's 
FranciSf  with  only  a  few  more  wurds,  but 
fully  as  passive  and  inane.  Tlie  genius 
and  tongue  of  his  helpmaie  had  evidently 
been  too  much  for  him  ;  she  kept  him  in 
the  most  perfect  subject  ion,  and  he  act^d 
under  her  as  a  sort  of  head -waiter,  lie 
spoke  very  seldom — <iiniy  when  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so  by  a  question — and 
seemed  to  have  no  ideas  further  than 
what  were  required  to  make  a  mono' 
syllabic  answer.  Quietness  —  humble, 
peaceful,  noteless  quietness^- was  the 
passion  of  the  man,  He  did  every  thing 
quietly — walked  quietly,  &poke  quietly, 
looked  quietly,  and  even  thought  quietly, 
lie  lived  under  his  breath.  So  completely 
was  he  itiibuefl  with  the  spirit  of  quiet- 
ness, or  such  was  the  effect  of  his  quiet 
habits^  that  he  acquired  a  trick  of  inter- 


jecting the  word  "  quietly,"  whenever  he 
opened  his  mouth,  or  adding  it  to  the 
ends  of  all  his  little  quiet  sentences, 
without  regard  to  ihe  construction  of  the 
said  sentences,  or  the  turn  which  it  some- 
times gave  to  their  sense.  Nor  could  he 
restrain  himself  from  uttering  it,  even 
when  speaking  of  things  which  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  quietness*  A  gen- 
tleman one  day  on  entering  the  house, 
and  being  attended  by  l>fii/iiii!,  asked  him, 
in  a  trivial  way,  if  there  were  any  news 
to  day,  "  No — sir  **  lisped  the  weakling, 
—  *•  though  —  I  ™>believe —  the  —  Castie 
has — ^been — firing —  the— day , — quktijf*  " 
On  another  occasion,  being  met  in  the 
street,  along  which  he  ghded  like  a  ghoal, 
he  was  asked  how  Mrs.  Douglas  wa^ 
to-day,  "  Uu,^ — sir,— she's — aye— fly  tin — 
away — quietiu.  " 

t}im  flics  lavern  was  remarkable,  above 
all  other  things,  for  Us  cheap  and  com- 
fortable suppers.  \  asl  numbers  of  people 
of  every  rank  and  profession,  not  except- 
ing noblemen  and  judges,  used  to  frequent 
it  on  this  account.  Tripe,  minced  col  lops, 
rizzarai  haddocks,  and  huchex^  were  the 
general  fare;  and,  what  will  surprise 
modern  hosts,  as  well  as  modern  guests, 
sixpence  a-head  tvas  the  humble  charge 
for  all  these  plenteous  purveyances  l  Yet, 
such  were  the  effects  of  Daniels  good 
management,  that  he  got  rich  upon  these 
charges  J  and  left  JVl  rs.  Douglas,  when  he 
died,  in  very  good  circumstances. 

Hie  convivialities  of  ilie  time  appear  to 
have  often  assumed  the  shape  of  supper- 
parties.  Undisguised  **  even  down 
drinking'*  was  not  the  habit  of  all.  There 
was  a  consideraye  minority  of  respect- 
able persons,  who  wished  to  have  some 
excuse  for  their  potations,  and  this  was 
afforded  by  their  professing  to  meet  at 
supper-  Nevertheless,  perhaps,  while  they 
seemed  to  gather  together,  as  by  chance, 
in  Mrs.  Di>uglas*s,  for  the  mere  ^ake  of 
the  *'  crumb  o'  tripe,'*  or  the  "  twa- three 
peas,*'  or  the  *^  bit  lug  o'  haddo*  '*  (for  such 
were  the  phrases),  social  mirth  was  in 
true  verity  *their  only  object.  Nor  was 
the  supper  without  its  use  ;  for,  though 
some  partook  of  it  only  as  an  incentive 
to  subsequent  isolations,  it  generally  acted 
as  a  sort  of  ballast  in  steadying  their 
over-crowded  lop-sails  through  the  tem- 
pests of  the  night. 

The  rooms  in  Daunie's  tavern  were  all 
in  a  string,  the  kitchen  being  placed  in  the 
lirst  rank,  like  a  fugle*man,  and  serving  to 
remind  llie  guests,  at  their  entry,  of  cer- 
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tain  treats  ^nd  indulgences  vihicb  their 
stomachs  would  not  otherwise  have  thought 
of.  Beyond  this,  there  was  a  passage  or 
gallery,  from  which  the  rooms  were  en- 
tered, as  well  as  lighted,  and  at  the  end 
was  a  large  room^  lighted  from  both  sides. 
The  latter  was  the  scene  of  many  a  game 
(similar  to  that  of  **  high  jinks  "  described 
in  Guy  Manoering),  played  on  Saturday- 
nighUi  by  a  club  of  venerable  compotatorp> 
who  had  met  regularly  for  the  better  part 
of  a  century,  and  grown,  not  gray,  but 
red,  in  each  otber*s  company. 


This  drinking  sport,  weU  known  in 
Scotland,  Allan  Ramsey  calls  a  **  drunken 
eame,  or  new  project  to  drink  andb^  rich" 
Thus,  the  quaff  or  cup  is  filled  to  the  brim  ; 
then  one  of  the  company  lakes  a  pair  of 
dice,  and,  after  crying  Ht/'jinks,  he  throws 
them  out :  the  number  he  casts  up  points 
out  ihe  person  that  must  drink  ;  he  who 
threw  beginning  at  himself  No*  1,  atjd 
so  round  till  the  number  of  the  persons 
agree  witli  that  of  the  dice  (which  may 
fall  upon  himself  if  the  mimber  be  within 
twelve  ;)  then  he  sets  the  dice  to  him^  or 
bids  him  take  ihem  :  he  on  whom  they 
fall  is  obliged  to  drink,  or  pay  a  small 
forfeiture  in  money ;  then  throws,  and  so 
on  :  but  if  he  forgeis  to  cry  Hy-jinks  he 
pays  a  forfeiture  into  the  bank*  Now  he 
on  whom  it  falls  to  drink^  if  there  be 
any  think  in  bank  worth  drawing,  gets 
it  all  if  he  drinks.  Then,  witn  a  great 
deal  of  caution,  he  empties  his  cup^ 
sweeps  up  the  money,  and  orders  the  cup 
to  be  filled  again,  and  then  throws  ;  for, 
if  he  err  in  the  articles,  he  loses  the  pri- 
vilege of  drawing  the  money.  The  ar- 
ticles are  (1)  Drink.  (2)  Draw.  (3)  FilL 
(4)  Cry  Hyjitiks*  (5)  Count  just.  (6) 
Choose  your  doublet  man,  viz.  when  two 
equal  numbers  of  the  dice  are  thrown, 
the  person  whom  you  choose  must  pay  a 
double  of  the  common  forfeiture,  and  so 
must  you  when  the  dice  is  in  hand-  **  A 
rare  project  this,''  adds  honest  Allan,  *'  and 
no  bubble,  I  can  assure  you;  for  acoTCt- 
ous  man  may  save  money,  and  get  him- 
self as  drunk  as  he  can  desire,  in  less 
than  an  hour's  time.*' 

Facers. 

According  to  Ramsay  Facers  were  "  A 
club  of  fair  drinkers  who  inclioed  rather 
lo  spffod  a  shilling  on  ale  tlian  two- pen ct 
for  meat.    They  had  tlieir  name  from  a 


rule  they  observed  of  oblif^og  theRMdie 
to  throw  all  they  left  in  the  cup  in  tbdv 
own  faces ;  wherefore,  to  save  their  fcee 
and  clothes,  ihey  prudently  sucked  Ikt 
Ut|uor  clean  out." 

A  DatNKiMa  Son<^. 

Fill  the  cap,  the  bowl,  the  glaM^ 

With  wiQc  And  tpiriia  hig^b*  

And  we  will  drink,  while  rmind  they  ptSft, 

To —  Fie*  t*nd  Mistry  * 
Pmh  quickly  round  the  draught  again. 

And  drink  the  goblet  low  ; 
And  drink  in  revelry'i  swetUng  atrain, 

Tp — JiroMmV  mferihrotvm 
Pufth  round,  push  roaod,  in  quickeK  tUi 

The  lowest  drop  be  tp«nt. 
In  c^ae  loud  round j  to- — Guilt  and  Crimtt 

And  Crime's  just  puni^kmsmi  * 
Fill  m  ag&in  !— all  to  the  brim  ; 

To — L(m  af  hontstfavte  f 
Quaffs  deepiT  qnAef— whj1«  nxtw  w«  dri« 

Our  Wit^4*iind  CkUdttn't  thame  f 
Push  rounds  and  round,  with  loudesi  i 

Of  mirth  and  revelry^— 
Wc  drtnk  li»^WitmanM  n^fu  tmd  CMfv 

A  nd~  Children's  jMtcmrijf^ 
Oncf?  more  !   whik  power  «hall  yet  i«aida^ 

E'en  with  Lu  latest  breath. 
Drink  ! — To  ou  as  elves  Disease  and  F*m^ 

And  Infumy  and  Death  * 


^mtvattt  25. 

25th  September,  1825.  About 
time  a  bird  of  the  cormoriuit  kind  flyii| 
over  the  river,  near  Kippon^  snapped  up 
a  fish,  which  just  at  that  motnent  bd 
made  a  leap  from  ihe  water ;  whil«  lit 
bird  was  devouring  his  prey  be  was  sImi 
on  the  banki  of  tlje  river>  and^  on  beiif 
opened,  a  gotd  broach,  of  the  iralue  of  «s 
guineas,  was  found  in  his  maw.  A  »- 
mibr  circumstance  happened  about  thiw 
tnontlis  bt?fore,  near  Dewsbury.* 

The  cormorant  subsists  upon  fish.  It 
is  probable  thai  jewellery,  coin,  and  »• 
milar  articles  sometimes  found  in  tm 
stomachs  of  these  voracious  birds,  M 
been  previously  swallowed  by  iheir  pi^. 

Epitaph, 
$n  ihe  Chttrchyard  of  Jlythf. 
His  net  old  fisher  George  long  dicv 

Shoals  upon  shoals  he  c^ugbt^  J 

Till  Death  came  hauling  for  bis  das.   .^H 


4 


— »      „..w.,..^       w«         „|g      ^J^ 

And  made  poor  George  his  dr 


•  British  Travelicr. 
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Death  Bsbes  on  through  various  shapes; 

In  Fain  it  is  lo  fret ; 
Nor  fish  or  fisher  roan  escapes 

Death's  all-eoclosing  net, 

h.  in. 
September  25.— Day  breaks  ..44 
Sun  lises      ..60 
—  sets  ...     6     0 
Twilight  ends    .     7  56 
Various  species  of  cereopsis,  helianthns^ 
radbukin,    and    other    laie    syngenecian 
plants  abound. 


BoOKSELLEaS  OF  LlTTLE  BaJTAlK. 

The  last  of  the  old  booksellers  in  Little 
Britain  was  Ballard,  reinarkBble  for  cu- 
rious divinity  catalogues,  who  died  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
Hon.  Roger  North  gives  an  account  of 
the  place,  and  some  of  the  frateniiiy  m 
the  century  preceding.  He  says,  **  Mr. 
Robert  Scott,  of  Little  Britain,  was,  in 
his  time^the  greatest  librarian  in  Europe; 
for,  besides  his  stock  in  England,  he  had 
warehouse;*  at  Francfort,  Paris,  and  other 
places,  and  dealt  by  factors.  After  he 
was  grown  old  and  much  worn  by  multi- 
plicity of  business,  he  began  to  think  of 
nis  ease,  and  to  leave  off:  hereupon  he 
contracted  with  one  Mr.  IMills,  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard,  near  £10^000  deep, 
and  articled  not  to  open  his  shop  any 
more.  But  Mills,  with  bis  auctioneering, 
atlasses,  and  projects,  failed ;  whereby 
poor  Scott  lost  above  half  his  means. 
but  he  held  to  his  contract  of  not  opening 
his  shop;  and,  when  he  was  in  London, 
for  he  had  a  country  bouse,  passed  most 
of  his  time  at  his  house  amongst  the  rest 
of  his  books;  and  bk  reading  (for  he 
was  no  mean  sciiolar),  was  the  chief  en- 
tertainment of  his  time.  He  was  not 
only  a  very  great  bookseller,  but  a  very 
conscientious  good  man ;  and,  vifhen  he 
threw  up  his  trade,  Europe  had  no  small 
loss  of  him.  Little  Britain  was,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  a  plentiful  em- 
porium of  learned  authors  ;  and  men  went 
thither  as  to  a  market.  This  drew  lo  the 
place  a  mit^hty  trade,  the  rather  because 
the  shops  were  spacious,  and  the  learned 
gladly  resorted  to  them,  where  they  sel- 
dom failed  to  meet  with  agreeable  coo- 
Tersation ;  and  the  bookseilers  ihemsekes 
were  knowing  and  conversable  men,  with 
whom,  for  the  sake  yf  bookish  know* 
ledge,   the  greatest  wits  were  pleased  to 


converse ;  and  we  may  judge  the  time  as 
well  spent  there  as  (in  latter  days)  eithet.| 
in  taverns  or  coffee-houses,  though  the 
latter  hath  carried  oft'  the  spare  lime  of 
most  people.  But  now  this  emporium  is 
vanished,  and  the  trade  contracted  into 
the  hands  of  two  or  three  persons,  who, 
to  make  good  their  monopoly,  ransack 
not  only  their  neighbours  of  the  tmde, 
that  are  scattered  about  town,  but  all 
over  Ens;land  ;  aye,  and  beyond  the  sea 
too;  and  send  abroad  their  circulators, 
and  in  that  manner  get  into  their  bands 
all  that  is  valuable ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
trade  are  content  to  take  their  refuse, 
wUh  which,  and  the  first  scum  of  the 
press,  they  furnish  one  side  of  a  shop, 
which  serves  for  the  sign  of  a  bookseller, 
rather  than  a  real  one;  but,  instead  of 
selling,  deal  as  factors,  and  procure  what 
the  country  divines  and  gentry  send  for, 
of  whom  each  one  has  his  book^faclor ; 
and,  when  wantmg  any  thing,  writes  to 
his  bookseller,  and  pays  his  bill ;  and  it 
is  wretched  to  consider  what  pickpocket 
work,  with  the  help  of  the  press,  these 
demi-booksellers  make;  tliey  crack  their 
brains  to  find  out  selling  subjects,  and 
keep  hirelings  in  garrets,  on  bard  meat, 
to  write  and  correct  by  the  K^^^at ;  so  pufl* 
up  an  octavo  to  a  sufhcient  thickness*  and 
there  is  six  shillings  current  for  an  hour 
and  a  halfs  reading,  and  perhaps  never 
to  he  read  or  looked  upon  after.  One 
that  would  go  higher  must  take  his  for- 
tune at  blank  walls  and  corners  of  streets, 
or  repair  to  the  sign  of  Balemau,  Innys, 
and  one  or  two  more,  where  are  best 
choice  and  better  pennyworths."  In 
Geoffrey  Crayon's  Sketch  Book  there  is 
a  delightful  paper  on  the  residents  in 
Little  Britain. 


Si'ptember  26. — Day  breaks  . 
Sun  nses 
—  sets  •    . 
Twilight  ends 


4  6 

6  2 

5  58 

7  54 


Damsons  and  bull  ices  ripening  fast. 


"A  HALF  HOUDAY." 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 
One  sultry  summer**  afternoon,  having 
a  little  business  to  transact  at  Deptford, 
I  quitted  ilie  city  betimes,  resolving  not 
lo  return  to  it  that  day,  but  after  accom- 
plishing my  purpnse  lo  wander  witercver 
my  incliutitiou  might  lead  me. 
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Tlie  venerable  tower  of  5l*  Nicholas 
church  was  the  iirst  object  of  alien  I  ior*,  and 
I  halted  to  iransfer  it  to  my  sketch  book. 
The  body  is  &  mean  red-bnck  building, 
erected  early  in  the  last  century,  one  m- 
dividual — at  that  lime  high  sheriff  for 
the  county — contributing  upwards  of  nine 
hundred  pounds  towards  the  cost  of  it. 
Of  this  sum,  a  considerable  portion  was 
applied  to  the**chamel  house/'  though 
1  know  not  whether  we  are  indebted  to 
tliis  gentleman's  munificence  for  ihose 
enormous  death's  heads,  crowned  wiili 
laurel^  which  prin  horribly  on  the  piers 
of  the  church-yard  gates. 

Passing  the  aim  s  houses  of  the  Trinity 
corporation,  I  came  presently  to  tlie 
Ka»ensbourn,  which  having  first  received 
a  smad  stream  from  Lee,  called  in  old 
records  '*  the  iitlle  bourne,"  disenibogues 
itself  into  the  Thames  at  this  ukce. 

1  crossed  ii  by  a  neat  iron  bri<ige  with 
stone  piers,  designed  by  Mr,  James 
VValker.  and  erected  by  Messrs,  Hunter 
and  Ens^lish,  at  each  end  of  which  I 
observed  the  inscription  here  copied  ; — 

JV.    JUN  :    MDCCCXIV. 

oil:  kat:  oroti;  in.  lxxvii. 

ANN  ;    REG  :    LJV. 

FIKlTfS 

IV,   JUN  :    MDCCCXV. 

hie:  nat:  oeo:  ui.  Lixvin, 

ANK  :    ALO  :    LV. 

I  remained  forsomeminute^i  looking  up  the 
sluggish  stream,  gleaming  in  tlte  mellow 
haze  of  noon  and  darkened  here  and 
there  with  craii  of  various  sorts  and  sizes, 
and  over  the  congresratid  roofs  beyond  it 
tu  the  green-topt  hiUs  in  the  distance,  oti 
one  of  which,  between  Keckham  and 
Sydenham,  1  had  often  traced  the  vestiges 
of  a  camp  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bray  m 
bis  History  of  Surrey,  supposed  :y  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Romans,  but 
used  afterwards  by  the  Danes,  who  for 
a  long  trrne  lay  **  at  rode,"  not  far  distant 
in  the  rivei  behind  me,  pillaging  the 
country  **  as  often  as  they  would,*' and 
putting  to  a  mercilesii  and  ignominious 
death  the  pious  Alphege,  to  whom  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Greenwich  is 
dedicated.  These  musings  ccJled  to  my 
remembrance  the  "composure"  follow- 
ing, m»ide  long  since  on  an  old  bone 
picked  up  wjdun  the  limits  of  this  same 
camp — 
Bonn  SI  ♦   Ucna  i  Boimm  !   which   mcausi  yan 


Hc-t  one,  the'liooet  botie  of  the  tkemint  acaia. 
Or  by  wbot  oame  soever  fliou  mmy'al  |o, 
Bont  af  a  certua  Bge»  toiagh  booeor  t«aJir' 

Art  ibou  &  rib  of  tliftt  iUtutriou*  Djum 
Might  SweytiB  by  tho»e  old  rog7Ac>«  who  wniCi 

his  hitiory  f 
Or  part  »nd  parcel  of  tome  other  twrnin  f 
Speak,  if  thoa   c&xi»i  tpcaJt,   ftad  rc^olin  lit 

niyatery  ! 
Thou  wertj  ^oretimVf  tltml  whicli  now  ibea  tfi 
(For  certain  things  chttfige   not    «rtsSi  ciuii|- 

iag  lime), 
Haply,  ftumo  hard,  urt'  --'-'■--     flfjaypojt  ^ 
Too  stem  for  vene,  i>.>  ■  -  »  ^ja»«« 

So  Vl\  berake  me  to  Hi!  lio* 

Rc«tr&in  the  mufte,  and  lay  •t^iijc'  my  pea* 

I  strolled  onwards  to  Greeottich,  tfid 
came  soon  in  sight  of  the  new  chuix})  of 
St.  Mary,  finely  set  off  by  the  jrem 
hill  beyond  it,  and  those  grov^f  oi  wot% 
forming  the  park,  which  I  so^o  «aleitJ, 
and,  seeking  a  quiet  spot,  lay  down  on  *M 
soft  sward  to  gaze  at  the  deep  bloe 
heavens,  and  listen  to  the  pleasant  pipiiu 
of  the  birds  around  me.  Of  these  tbcfi 
were  many,  and  they  sat  discoursing  OiOit 
excellent  music  on  the  knotty  old  Imv- 
thorns,  sjlvered  with  age  and  paitulk 
leafless,  with  which  this  place  abounds.  I 
half  raised  myself  to  look  around,  tnd^ 
til 0 ugh  every  thing  wai  boisterouily 
happy,  derived  little  satisfaction  from  the 
scene,  my  heart  melting  witliin  me  an^ 
becoming  rapidly  overshadowed  w*tk 
heavy  thoughts,  and  bitter  reminisci 
And  so  it  often  chanccth,  from  the  tBtj^lil 
Of  joy  In  cniiidi  that  c&u  ao  faj^her  go, — 
Ai  ^igh  u  WR  have  aiouat«d  iu  delight^ 
Id  our  dpjection  do  vt  smX  u  low.* 

I  passed  round  One-tree-hlU,  and  otrer 
a  green  level,  to  the  gate    which  opens 
upon  X'anbrugh  house,  and,  as  I  |:az«d  st 
that    ponderous    jumble    of     brick   a 
mortar,  thought  of  its  worthy  arcbiti 
and  thts  apt  epitaph  upon  him  : — 
**  Lie  heavy  on  hitn  E«,rth  * — for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  th««  !'^ 

Nor  could  I  forget  that  reaaonaJble 
wish  of  the  ancient  ethnicks,  which  grvt^ 
it  so  much  point  — **  that  the  torn  be  stonci 
of  thtir  dead  friends  might  be  light  uam 
them,  and  tliat  a  perpetuall  sprint^e-tide 
of  all  kind  of  fragrant  flowers  might  en- 
circle their  verdant  graves.'* 

After  satisfying  a  pardonable  cuiiostl 
by  staring   m    mute  wonderment   at 
massy  **  out  works,**   I  pursued  my  wi 
through  Vanbrugh  fields^ and  soon 


•  Wordsworth. 
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Wood  I  an  da,  a  pretty  villa  of  modern  erec- 
tion, though  not  a  little  bleached  with  the 
ashy  rust  of  antiquity,  stantling  in  a 
butter- cup  nif^adow,  veiy  hke  a  mould 
of  blanche  man^e  surrounded  wilh  a  pro- 
fusion of  sliced  lemon. 

On  enierginjf  from  the  fields,  I  de» 
scc:niied  a  shady  lane  towards  the  river, 
commanding  to  the  right  some  romantic 
and  varied  scenery,  with  the  lower  of 
Charkon  church  peering^  above  it. 

— — -  there  wiili  pendant  boughs 

The  tliick  thruba  cling,   and   elraggliog  oaki 

protrude 
Their  poUardi  trunks,  with  ivy  doic  en wreathtd  ; 
Wbilc  tknJer  athlins  o'er  the  »tun;y  brow 
Bend     their   gT<'y   stcmtr    And  quiver   in   the 

breexe» 
There  the  loud  cuckoo  ring«  her  double  chime  ; 
While,  aoftly  iwcut,  the  blackbird  fills  the  air 
With  amorous  dfsciiDt,  and  ibe  cbsttering  Jay 
Hn  atrciiky  pluiniigc  rusiJeft  through  the  wood/ ^* 

The  blank  and  homeless  Etspect  of  the 
Tliames  at  low  water,  and  the  swampy 
toast  of  Essex  in  the  distance,  presented 
little  to  interest  a  mind  wasted  wilh  many 

•  Blackbeath,apo'nj,  1808, 


cares,  and  seekiti$(  solace  in  the  gentleness 
and  quiet  of  nature ;  nor  was  the  montilony 
of  a  hot  dusty  road  likely  to  minister 
that  peace  of  which  [  was  now  in  quest, 
and  in  reference  to  which  I  was  asking 
myself,  in  the  words  of  good  old  Htrbert, — 

*•  Sweet  peace t where  dost  thou  dwell  I  humbly 

crave 
Let  me  once  know !" 

I  toiled  up  the  sleep  picturesque  road 
leading  to  Charlton,  churmed  with  the 
beauty  and  seclusion  of  the  grassy  dingles 
to  my  rights  beside  a  long  sunny  wall, 
occasionally  shadowed  by  the  rich 
foliage  which  trembled  over  it*  and  altnost 
shut  out  from  view  the  neai  chuich  tower 
terminating  the  landscape.  On  reaching 
its  summit  t  lay  down  on  the  grass  be- 
neath  the  shelier  of  a  friendly  hedge, 
— preferring,  with  Shakspeare,  the  silent 
shades  of  a  hawthorn,  to  the  bewildering 
splendors  of  the  richest  canopy —and  made 
the  accompanyiug  sketch  of  Charlton 
Church.* 


•  From  which 
taken. 


the    above 
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I  passed  an  liour  in  its  cemetery,  con- 
ning  over  tlie  epitaphs  witli  which  it 
at>ounds,  and  listening  to  the  little  folks 
whose  "  youn^  ideas  '*  were  just  learning 
to  shoot  with  Dii worth  for  a  immcr^ 
and  Priscian  for  a  tmit^  in  the  adjoining 
school-room,  *  erected  at  the  charge  of 
Sir  William  Langhorne,  Bart.,  in  1713/* 
And  truly  they  ntiurdered  most  valiantly  the 
king's  Englitih,  impetuously  and  obstinate- 
ly aaserting  their  reversionary  interest  in 
every  *  on  '— *  no  * — *  saw  ' — ^*  was  '— 
'  but  *^and  *  tub'  which  they  stumbled  on, 
to  the  manifest  discomfiture  of  their 
worthy  pedagogue,  who,  in  despair  of 
rearintr  the  **  tender  thought,  "  pail  con- 
siderable attention  to  raising  the  cane. 

I  noticed  particularly  a  handsome  tonob 
to  the  memory  of  a  certain  gentleman  of  the 
place,*' who  by  industry  acquired,  hjeco- 
no my  i m  pro  ?ed  ,-an  d  w  i  ih  eq  u  i  ty  d  i  s pensed , 
a  considerable  fortune  amongst  his  surviv- 
ing friends."  But  the  circumstance  most 
worthy  of  note  is,  that  the  name  of  this 
individual  should  have  proved  so  prop  lie- 
tic  of  his  future  history,  for  I  found  it  to 
be  **  John  Turnpcnn^^  esq.,*'  and  that  he 
died  the  9th  Dec.  1756,  aged  57. 

Before  quitting  the  spot,  T  copied  the 
following  Unes,  which  are  prettily  modu- 
lated, though  the  idea  expressed  in  them 
ij  by  no  means  original,— 

"  Eady^  briftbt.  tnnifedt,  chaste  u  mortilDi  dpiv, 
She  jpirkled,  waa  exhiiltdi  and  went  to  beaven,"— 

**  She  did  hut  Uike  a  tra.aiieDt  glimpftc  of  life. 
Found  It  replete  with  duug^erfi  and  alaruu, 

Thea  «hnmi  dbmaycd   before  the  scene  of 
iliife, 
And  fled  for  reftigc  to  her  Suvioar'i  i.rmi  " 

The  princely  house  built  by  Sir  Adam 
Newton,  opposite  the  church,  claimed  a 
brief  attention  on  account  of  its  marble 
chimney  piece,  so  exquisitely  polished 
that  my  l^rd  Doune  saw  reUecled  in  it 
a  robbery  committed  on  Blackheath,  or 
as  some  say  Shooter Vh ill,  and  so  oppor- 
tunely were  the  servants  sent  out  that  the 
thief  was  apprehenfled* 

I  return  en  along  the  road  and  crossed 
Blackheath,  towards  Lee,  where  I  saw 
nothing  worthy  of  record  excepting  an 
old  seat  of  the  Boones,  and  their  family 
fault  in  the  church  yard,  with  a  ponde^ 
TO  us  door  covered  with  rust  and  mildew, 
and  half  hidden  by  the  huge  fern- leaves 
fringing  its  **  devouring  mouth,  '*  and 
straggling  in  wild  profusion  over  the  craiy 
steps  leading  to  it. 

B.  St. 


^rptrmfinr  27. 

27th  September,  1788,  died,  a$»i 
seven ly-four.  Sir  Itobert  Taylor,  km^ 
architect  to  the  Back  of  England,  ud 
other  public  offices.  His  father  wu  Ik 
great  stone-mason  of  his  ttme,  and  goii 
vast  deal  of  money ;  but  could  not  k«p 
what  he  got.  When  life  was  less  gaud; 
than  it  is  now,  and  the  elegant  indd- 
gences  of  it  were  rare,  old  Taylor,  Ife 
inajion^  revelled  at  a  village  in  Efsex* 
and  kept  a  coach.  Excepting  mnu 
common  schooling,  a  fee  when  he  w<« 
pupil  to  Sir  Henry  Cheere,  and  joil 
money  enough  to  travel  oa  a  plan  it 
fru[»al  study  to  Rome,  Robert  Tajlorgr( 
nothing  from  his  father.  Before  his  purpose 
at  Rome  was  completed,  his  father  4jed; 
and  the  son  hurried  homewards  durtogi 
war  on  the  continent.  Assuminjj  the  w 
parel  of  a  friar  he  joinej  a  Fran 
and  so  passed  unmolested  through 
enemy's  camp,  Wlien  he  came  to 
land,  he  found  that  to  live  he  must  i»oi 
and  that  hh  work  must  be  good.  B^l 
therefore,  worked  in  good  earnest,  si- 
vanced  himself  in  art  by  application,  tai 
what  could  be  done  he  never  ceased  ta 
do.  His  best  work,  as  a  sculptor,  m 
Guest's  monument  in  VV^estminster  Ab- 
bey. After  executing  Britannia  ai  iht 
Bank,  and  the  bas-relief  in  the  MansioD- 
House  pediment,  he  relinquished  statuaiy, 
unless  incidentally  in  Eioufie-omaiiicnt, 
and  confined  his  pursuits  to  architectuie 
Here  he  was  strong ;  for  b«  was  sure 
his  principles,  and  correct  in  apply 
them.  Hjs  plans  were  free  from  hal\ 
In  reference  to  beauty,  perhaps,  his  Rick^ 
mond  villa  for  Sir  Charles  AsgiU  is 
best.  His  add itions  to  the  Bank  constimit 
his  finest  public  work.  Lord  GrjuisftoiiV 
at  Gorhambury,  was  his  last  private  wotiu 
Old  London-bridge  he  altered  in  17 5S 
and  1758,  as  it  stands  at  present,  in  coo* 
junction  with  Mr.  Dance.  He  had  a  seat 
at  the  Board  of  Works^  was  surveyor  to 
the  Admiralty,  Greenwich  hospital,  and 
the  Foundling  ho^ipital,  with  nuroenm 
survey orships  and  agencies  of  the  hra 
property  in  the  kingdom.  As  the  aidii- 
tect  of  his  own  fortune,  there  is  no  ifr» 
stance  in  art  like  it.  Kent  died  woctk 
£10,000,  and  Gibbs  about  £25,000,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  built  the  first  paJ^rtt 
the  first  hospital,  the  first  cathedra^fiHy* 
Ave  churches,  the  Monument,  and  aenv 
other  public  edifices, and  died  worth  oalf 
X50,000.      Sir   Robert    Taylor   re^M 
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X  180,000;  and  yel   be   said    "when  he 
began    life   he  was    not   worth  eighieen 
pence  !"      Tbw  astonishitig  accuraulalion 
was   the  growth  of  his  last  forty  years. 
He  never  slepl  after  four  in  the  morning* 
When  he  had  a  journey  to  make,  he  did 
it  in   the  night*  and  never  slept  on  the 
road    but   in    a    carriage.      When    other 
people  were  ai  diversions^  he  was  in  bed, 
and   while  they  were  in  bf d  his  day  was 
for  advanced  iti  useful  avocations*     His 
diet  was  little  aninial  food,  and  no  wine. 
Thus,  in   temperance,  if  trot  in  imagina- 
tion, he  may  be  compared  with  Sir  C. 
Wren.      In   them   was    another   resem- 
blance;   they   were   both    very   devout: 
whatever  might  be  the  distractions  of  the 
I      day,   they   found   opportunity,    like   the 
I      great  Boerhaave,  to  consecrate,  both  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  a  stated 
portion  of  their  lime  to  reliRious  duties. 
Jn  the  moral  wisdom  of  life  they  were 
equally  to  be  envied.     Sir  Robert  Taylor 
Icnew  the  value  of  money,  but  it  did  not 
outweigh  claims  upon  his  justice.     When 
he  stepped  forward  in  any  public  trust,  in 
the  magistracy,  or  in  the  little  policies  of 
his  district,  his  intelligence  and  free  spirit 
carried  all  before  him.      His  honor,  inte- 
grity, and  the  experienced  purity  of  his 
intentions,  were  often  relied  upon  for  the 
fulfilment  of  purposes  he  had  not  declared, 
and  the  reliance  was  never  disappointed. 
His  conduct  as  sheriff  of  London   and 
Middlesex  in  1783  was  exemplary,  and 
he  was  then   knighted.      His  time,  pro- 
perty,  experience  of   life,  assiduous   ef- 
fort^ and  remote  influence,  all  were  at  the 
siervice  of  his  friends.      He  was  all  in- 
ventive wish  and  strenuous  co-operation. 
In  the  last  hour  of  life  his  friends  were  in 
his  tlioughts.     He  gave  directions  in  their 
behalf^  and  suspended  the  consolations  of 
religion  till  he  had  finishetl  letters  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Cockereli  and  Mr.  Craig,  who  bad 
been   bis   pupils,   to  gel  them  new  pa- 
tronage,  and    to  secure  to   them  better 
than  they  had.      In  half  an  hour  after- 
wards he  died,* 
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Sun  rises      ..64 

—  sets  .    .     .    5  56 

Twilight  ends  .     7  51 

Saffron  crocus  flowers. 


OeiU»t  MagaxiDc. 


Milton's  Blindness. 
[F<>r  the  Year- Book.] 
26  September,  1654.     Under  this  date 
there  is  a  letter  from  Milton,  then   re- 
siding at  Westminster,  containing   some 
account  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of 
his  blindness.     A  copy  is  subjoined.     It 
is   addressed    to    Leonard    Philaras,    an 
Athenian,  and  forms  part  of  a  small  col- 
lection  of  Milton's  **  Familiar   Letters/' 
published  by  Brabaion  Aylmer  in  1674. 
H.  B.  Andrews. 

Milton  t  Letter. 

**  As  I  have  been  from  a  boy  a  great 
admirer  of  every  thing  that  bore  the  Gre- 
cian name,  and  more  particularly  of  your 
own  Athens,  so  likewise  have  I  been  ever 
fully  persuaded  that  that  city  would  some 
time  or  other  make  roe  an  excellent  com- 
pensation for  the  attach  men  t  which  I 
have  ah?rays  expressed  towards  it.  Tliis 
persuasion  of  mine  the  ancient  genius  of 
your  illustrious  country  has  kindly  ac- 
complished in  giving  me  an  Athenian 
friend,  so  strongly  endeared  to  me  ;  who 
at  a  time  when  I  was  known  to  him  only 
by  my  writings,  and  at  an  immense  distance 
from  him,  sent  me  the  most  obliging  let- 
ters, and  afterwards  coming  unexpectedly 
to  London,  and  visiting  me,  when  I  was 
deprived  of  my  sight,  even  in  that  dis- 
tressing situation,  which  could  add 
nothing  to  my  respect,  and  which  might 
be  slighted  by  many,  still  treated  me  witli 
the  same  affection. 

"  Since,  therefore,  you  have  recom- 
mended me  not  to  relinquish  all  hopes  cf 
recovering  my  sight,  as  you  have  a  mo«t 
intimate  friend  in  Mr>  Tbevenot,  a  phy- 
sician of  Paris,  who  18  celebrated  for  his 
successful  treatment  of  disorders  in  the 
eye,  and  whom  you  offer  to  consult  on 
my  case,  if  you  can  hear  from  me  tiie 
cause  and  symptoms  of  my  blindness, 
which  it  will  he  necessary  for  him  to 
know,  1  shall  certainly  comply  with  your 
wishes,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  reject 
assistance  from  any  quarter  which  per- 
haps may  be  providently  sent  for  ray 
rehef. 

**  It  is  now  I  believe  ten  years,  more  or 
less,  since  I  found  my  sight  growing  weak 
and  dim ;  at  the  same  time  I  experienced 
a  melancholy  affection  attended  with  dis- 
ordered bowels  and  flatulency.  If  I 
began  to  read  at  all  in  the  morning,  as  I 
WHS  accustomed    to   do,  my  eye  balls 
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instamly  pa i tied  me,  and  shrunk  from 
iheir  office,  but  recovered  after  a  moderate 
exercise  of  the  body.  Whenever  I  looked 
at  a  candle,  it  appeared  aurrotinded  with 
a  kind  of  rainbow.  ISot  a  Long:  time 
afterwards  a  darkness,  which  began  in  the 
left  part  of  my  *?ye  (for  ihal  eye  wau  dim 
some  years  before  the  oilier)  concealed 
«very  object  situated  on  that  side. 
Whatever  likewise  was  in  front  tif  me,  if 
I  appeared  to  shut  my  right  eye,  appeared 
less.  My  other  eye  has  g;radually  failed 
me  for  the  last  three  years ;  and,  a  fi'w 
months  before  it  became  quite  dnrk,  every 
thing  which  1  looked  atstedfasily  seemed 
\o  swim  before  me,  sometimes  to  the 
rif^hi  hand  and  sometimes  to  the  left; 
continued  mists  appeared  settled  on  the 
whole  part  of  my  forehead  and  temples, 
which  usually  press  and  weigh  down  my 
eyea,  particularly  after  dinner,  until  tlie 
evening,  with  a  kind  of  sleeping  heavi* 
iiess,  so  that  I  often  think  of  the  fate  of 
Phineas  iu  Apollonius  : — 

In  purple  miKt  profound 
HU  cyt^t  involved,  M'cm  on  its  centre  deep 
To  ace  old  earth  turn  round,  while  muto  he 

l.y 
Id  hclpl(rs»  drowtincsi. 
But  I  should  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
while  I  had  yet  some  sight  remamineTr  as 
soon  as  1  lay  down  in  bed,  and  reehned 
on  either  side  with  my  eyes  shut,  there 
used  to  shine  forth  an  abundance  of  light ; 
and  afterwards,  as  the  light  was  daily  on 
the  decrease,  colors  of  a  darkish  cast 
rui^hed  before  me  with  a  certain  inward 
and  violent  crush.  Now,  however,  the 
light  is  extinguished,  and  nothing  pre- 
sents itself  but  pure  darkness,  or  diver^ 
aified  as  il  were,  interwoven  with  a  cin- 
eritious  or  ash  color.  But  the  darkness 
which  continually  clouds  my  sight 
approaches,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day, 
rather  to  a  white  than  to  a  black  hue ; 
and  on  turring  my  eye  it  admits  a  small 
portion  of  light,  as  if  through  a  little 
crevice.  Although  this  may  aflbrd  some 
hopes  to  the  physician,  yet  I  resign  and 
compose  myself  as  in  a  case  that  dehes  a 
remedy,  1  likewise  often  reflect  on  this, 
that  since  to  every  man  are  allotted  many 
days  of  darkness  (as  we  are  told  by  the 
wise  man)  mine  as  yet  through  the  favor 
of  heaven,  which  has  given  me  leisure 
and  resources,  wiUi  the  calls  and  conver- 
sations of  my  friends,  have  been  much 
more  easy  than  those  fatal  days.  But  if, 
4IS  it  is  written,  *'-  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  atone^  but  by  every  word  that  pru^ 


ceedeth  otit  of  the  mouth  of  God**  iri 
reason  is  there  why  a  man  shot] Id  not  lei 
satisfied,  that  it  is  not  v^itb  sight  aloec, 
but  with  the  guidance  and  providenei  tf 
God,  that  his  eyes  can  avail  him.  Sm^ 
while  he  regards,  while  he  considm  m, 
a.^  he  certainly  does,  and  leads  me,  u  it 
were«  by  xUe  hsnd  as  a  guide  through  llt^ 
whole  of  my  life,  1  cannot  but  williajlf  ■ 
resign  my  sight  to  him,  ^ho  hasfOCK 
datned  it.  I  bid  you  adieu,  m?  deu 
Philaras,  with  as  constant  and  fixed  affi«- 
tiou  as  if  1  had  the  sight  of  Lynce*!," 

AuTLniK,  and  particularly  the  Em^ 
of  Autumn^  has  been  a  ctiosen  seaioo  faj 
study  and  reflection  with  some  of  tk 
most  exalted  spirits  of  which  our  coumiy 
can  boast*  Milton  vte  know  lo  Iwt 
been  so  partial  to  this  period  of  ihe  jfn, 
and  so  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  m 
friendliness  to  poetic  inspiration,  as  n 
leave  it  on  record  thai  he  felt  the  prompt' 
ings  of  his  genius  moat  effectual  and  ata- 
factory  to   himself  about   the   Auiumw^ 

To  Thomson,  who  partook  of  much  of 
the  sublimity,  and  possessed  an  as 
share  of  the  pensive  enthusiasm 
ton,  we  are  indebted  for  an  express  ( 
to  Autumn^  as  the  season  best 
to  philosophic  thought  and  poetic  coo 
position.  He  is  describing  i!»e  retired  io4 
contemplative  man,  who  watches  «ili 
discrimuiiiting  admiration  the  pbenomeM 
of  the  revolving  year,  and  who  from  iQ 
he  sees  and  feeh  derives  a  source  of  fhe 
purest  and  most  permament  enJoymeiiU 
Ho,  wh^n  young  Spring  prulrudet  the   hv^ 

ing  gems 
Marki  the  first  bud,  luid  sucks  ike   ImpaIiIiM 

g&le  J 

Into  liii  frethened  ftoul ;  lier  genial  bowl     4 
He  full  enjoyt  ;  and  not  n  beauty  bl<nv* 
And  not  an  opcnitig  blo««oin  breatlics  in  rab. 
In  summeT  ho,  b«nea(h  the  living  shsdek 
Huch  ai  o''cr  frigid  Tempe  wout  to  wave. 
Or   Hcmu«  cool,  re&di   nrhai    the    Muic 

tliesc 
Perhaps^  bu  in  irnmoftal  nimibeTt  •uBf  : 
Or  what  the  dictaCe«  whtei  :  and,  oft  aa  tf* 
Shot  rounds  n>joic«ft  m  the  vigoroiis  yra^. 
When  AutwmH*  yrlJow  Itwtre  gilda  the  world, 
And  tempii  the:  sickled  swain  into  th«  irid, 
Heix'tl  by  the  general  joy,  bi«  hc&rt  disteadu 
With    gecde   throci,   and  through  Qme  titfiA 

gkams 
J)r«p-musingj,  then  he  be*i  cxerta  hb  aoag. 

There  is  in  the  grey  and  sober  tinting  of 
an  Evening  in  Autumn^  in  the  manjr- 
colured  hues  of  ihe  trembling  folia^  m 
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the  fitfol  sighing  of  the  breeze,  in  the 
mounifiil  call  of  the  pariridxe,  iti  the  soft 
low  piping  of  the  red- breast,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  avveelly-plaiiiUve  warbling  of 
the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the  vvood-^ 
lark,  d  union  of  sight  aud  sound  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  touch  the  breast  with 
a  correspondintT  sensie  of  pensive  plea- 
sure. More  especially  is  this  fell  lo  be 
the  case,  if^  while  we  are  conteinplating 
Siich  a  scene,  the  setting-sun,  hitherto 
shrouded  in  the  gather  in  t^  gloom,  should 
gleam  a  farewell  lustre  on  the  fields  ;  it 
13  then,  perhaps,  that  our  emotions  har- 
monise most  completely  with  external 
nature;  it  is  then  ihat,  in  the  touching 
language  of  a  contemporary  poet,*  and  in 
the  same  exquisite  spirit  of  lender  en- 
thusiasm, we  must  vvish  lo  take  our  leave 
of  the  departing  luminary  :— 

Farewell,  fAri:we'll  *  to  other*  give 

Tlie  light  thou  tak'at  h&m  m«"  : 
Farewc^ll,  fan^wrll  !  bid  others  live 

To  joy,  or  m  it  cry* 
^ay,  breath (Ti  th<>rc  one*  who  at  this  hour 

Beholds  thy  gleri»  tliiae> 
And  owns  thy  struigply-thrilHng  power. 

With  feeljngH  such  9a  mine  I 
Pot  I  have  vlew'd   thee  ai  u  friend. 

And  tov'rl,  at  morn  or  eve^ 
Thy  golden  progrcsj  to  attend, 

Thy  Ij tut,  last  look  receive- 
Thou  witness  of  my  lonely  diealQS» 

Inipircr  of  my  shell, 
JJke  Mcmnon^Sj  BntMrering^  to  thy  benmn, 

Not  yet — not  yet  farewell  I 
How  soft,  how  tender  a  repose 

O'er  Nature  sheds  its  balm. 
Like  sorrow,  mellowing  at  the  close, 

To  resignation  calm  ! 
While  tnan's  lEi«t  murmur,  hu«li*d  to  reit, 

Steals  gradual  from  the  ear. 
As  the  world'*  tumult  from  a  hreajst 

Whera  hcav'n  alone  is  dear. 
O'er  all  my  soul  seenia  gently  shed 

A  kindred  softenM  light  ; 
I  thmk:  of  hopes  that  lon^  have  Acd, 

And  scarcely  mourn  their  flight. 
Once  more  farewell  !    Anotlier  day, 

To  all,  or  dark  or  glad. 
Fleets  with  thy  vanish'd  orb  away. 

And  am  1  pleas'd  or  sad  ^ 
I  know  not.     All  my  soul  to  'peak* 

Vain  words  their  aid  deny  ', 
Butj  oh,  the  smile  is  on  my  cheek, 

The  tear  i*  in  mine  eye  ! 
It  is  this  tender  mduticholt/,  an  emotion 
originating  from  some  of  the  finest  feel- 

•  Mr,  Chaunry  Ham  Towniljtnd* 


ings  which  do  honor  to  the  human  heaii, 
that  ha:i  rendered  the  evening  of  the  day 
and  year  so  peculiarly  a  favorite  with 
the  lovers  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God. 
It  is  then  we  cease  to  commune  with  the 
world  of  man ;  we  turn  disguslixl  from 
Its  careSf  its  follies^  and  its  crimes,  to  seek 
in  solitude  and  contemplation,  in  the 
iiieldSf  and  wonds,  and  by  the  fall  of 
waters,  that  peace  and  consolation,  that 
wisdom^  and  that  hope^  without  which 
our  being  here  would  be  as  ihe  mockery 
of  an  idle  dream,  and  our  waking  from 
it  but  one  scene  of  inextinguishable  re- 
gret. It  is,  in  ffict,  Ihroogh  the  vicissi- 
siltjde  and  decay  of  all  around  us^  through 
the  solemn  and  the  dying  aspect  of  this 
monitory  season,  that  the  voice  of  our 
Creator  speaks  in  tones  that  cannot  he 
iijisuiiderstood.  They  admonish  us,  that 
we  luo  are  hastening  lo  a  temporary  dis- 
!*oluiion  ;  that  the  spring  and  summer  of 
oiir  days  have  past^  or  are  Heeling  fast 
axvay  ;  that  the  hour  is  come,  or  shall 
approach,  when  the  blanched  bead,  the 
enfeebled  eye,  and  tottering  step  shalt 
assimilate  our  state  to  ihat  of  the  faded 
and  the  fallen  leaf;  when  the  pride  and 
vigor  of  this  earthly  frame  shall  wither 
and  be  extinct,  and  the  heart  that  throbbed 
with  joy  or  grief,  with  anger  or  with  love, 
shall  cease  to  beat  for  ever  t— These  are 
reflections  which  g^ve  birth  lo  the  noblest 
emotions  that  can  animate  the  breast  of 
man.  We  are  dying  mid  a  dying  world, 
an  idea  which  can  scarcely  be  entertained 
without  extinguishing  in  our  minds  every 
harsh  and  huiiful  passion — without  our 
fe«lingf  indeed,  for  all  that  live  around 
us,  that  holy  sympathy,  that  kindling 
charilyj  from  which  the  strifes  and  bick- 
erings, the  envy  and  the  hatred,  of  a  self- 
ish world,  must  sink  a[ipalled  away. 
They  are  refleciions  too,  which,  while  th^y 
incline  us  to  humility  anti  philanthropy, 
to  that  kindnes;}  and  commiseration 
which  a  mutual  and  a  general  fate  have 
awakened  in  our  bosoms,  lead  us,  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  most  delightful 
of  channels,  a  love  for  all  that  live«,  to 
put  our  trust  in  Uiin  with  whom  "  there 
IS  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning."* 

h.  TO. 

*iepianb(T  2Q. —  Day  breaks  .     . 

Sun  rises      .     , 

—  sets    .     .     * 

Twilight  ends    . 

Autumn  crocus  flowers. 


'  Hr,  DraVe's  Evvnings  in  Atitumn. 
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glover  Darned  K ^i   wbo,  with  his  cttra 

spona,  slood  reiaiUng  his  wares  within  iU 
narrovv  limits,  for  nearly  half  a  century.. 
They  had  not  a  fire,  even  in  winter^ 
there  being  no  roont  for  such  a  conveni* 
ence  ;  and  this  was  a  specimen  of  the  life 
led  by  all  the  patient  creatures  who  kept 
simiLar  shops  in  the  neighbonrhood,  most 
of  whom,  upon  the  demoUiion  of  the 
hramcs^  and  the  general  alterations  of  the 
town  which  then  took  place,  retired  from 
busine;^  with  compjetent  fortunes. 

One  of  the  largest  of  t^e5e  booths,  adja- 
cent to  the  north  side  of  the  New  or  High 
Church,  and  having  a  second  story»  was 
occupied,  during  a  great  part  of  the  last 
century,  by  Messrs.  Kerr  and  Dempster, 
goldsmiths.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen 
had  been  tnember  of  parliament  for  the 
city,  and  was  the  last  citizen  who  ever 
held  that  office.  Such  was  the  humility 
of  people's  wishes,  in  those  days,  respect- 
ing their  houses,  that  the  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  actually  lived,  and  had 
a  great  many  children,  in  the  small  space 
of  the  flat  over  the  shop,  and  the  cellar 
under  it,  which  was  lighted  by  a  grating 
in  the  pavement  of  the  square.  The  sub- 
terraneous part  of  his  house  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  nursery,  and 
proved  so  insalubrious,  that  all  his  child- 
ren died  successively  at  a  particular  age, 
with  the  exception  of  his  son  Hobctt, 
who  had  the  good  luck  to  be  born  mych 
more  weakly  than  the  rest,  and,  being 
sent  to  the  country  to  he  nursed,  grew  up 
to  be  the  well-known  author  of  (he  Life 
of  Robert  Bruc**,  and  other  works. 

All  the  goldsmiths  of  Edinburgh  were 
collected  in  the  Parliament  Close,  whkher, 
of  course,  all  the  country  people  resorted, 
during  the  last  century,  to  purchase  the 
silver  tea-spoons  which  always  preceded 
their  nuptials.  It  was  then  as  customary 
in  the  country  for  the  intending  bride- 
groom to  take  a  journey,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  marriage,  to  the  Parliament 
Close,  in  order  to  buy  the  silver  sptmn^ 
as  it  was  for  the  bride  to  have  her  clothes 
and  slock  of  bed- furniture  inspected  by 
a  committee  of  matrons  upon  the  weddiog- 
eve.  This  important  transaction  occa* 
sioned  tMO  journeys;. — one,  in  order  to 
select  the  spoons,  and  prescribe  the  initials 
which  were  lo  be  marked  upon  them  ; — 
the  other,  to  receive  and  pay  for  them. 
The  goldsmiths  of  Edinburgh  then  kept 
scarcely  any  goods  on  hand  in  their  shops, 
and  the  smallest  article  had  then  to  be 
bespoken  from  ihem  some  time  before  it 


wDs  wanted.  An  octogenarian  goUfttill, 
who  entered  as  an  apprentice  aboot  Ik 
beginning  of  George  the  Third's  w^ 
says  that  they  were  beginning  only,  tt  im 
time,  to  keep  a  few  trifling  articlesL  ftt- 
vious  to  that  period y  also^  another  vU 
custom  had  been  abolished.  It  had  b«n 
usual,  upon  both  the  occasions  abon 
mentioned,  for  the  goldsmith  to  adjourn 
with  his  customer  to  John's  Co0ee4ioaic. 
or  lo  the  Baijen  Hale  (which  was  th«h  i 
tavern),  and  to  receive  the  order,  or  tJjf 
payment,  in  a  comfortable  manner,  ottf 
a  dram  and  a  cattp  of  »ma11  ale;  wliirt 
were,  upon  the  first  occasion,  paid  for  hj 
the  customer,  and,  upon  the  second^  N 
the  trader;  and  the  goldsmith  then 
perhaps,  let  into  the  whole  secret  coun^j 
of  the  rustic,  including  a  history  of  ba 
courtship — in  return  for  which,  be  *^lf " 
take  pains  to  astonish  his  customer  intilki 
liketch  of  the  city  news.  As  the  Tie«» 
and  capitals  of  the  Parliament  6m 
Coldi^miths  became  extended,  these  pki^ 
sant  customs  were  relentlessly  abandoiiei* 


September  30.— Day  breaks  .     , 
Sun  rises       ,     . 

4  1$ 

6  10 

—  sets  .      .     , 
Twilight  cnd^   . 
Asters  all  in  flower. 

5  50 
T  44 

P,  s. 

A  few  days  ago  an  accident  tJirt%f  w 
my  way  a  small  pocket  volume,  upon  ■ 
subj*^ct  which  i  had  little  dtspoftition  is 
inquire  about.  However,  I  read  iU  «b^ 
never  was  more  riveted  by  a  book-  I 
veiuure  to  declare  my  conviction  thai  all 
persons  who  have  not  seen  it,  whetbe 
gentle  or  simplef  old  or  young,  of  eitarr 
.sex,  will  be  equally  pleased.  L'p^« 
mentioTi  of  the  title  the  rich  may  frown, 
and  fair  ladies  smile  disdaint'uUy,  but, 
if  they  read  the  work,  iliey  will  conf^e 
their  mistake.  It  is  **  The  Working-nias'i 
Companion — the  Results  of  Machinery  " 
Tlie  price  of  the  volume,  although  it  con- 
tains 216  pages,  neatly  printed  up«» 
cood  paper,  is  only  "One  Shilling  aii4 
Threepence  bound  in  cloth."  tt  is  ii«l 
only  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  pocktt- 
hook  of  recreation  and  iust  ruction  I  an 
acquainted  with ;  and  I  enrneslly  recom- 
mend it  to  every  reader  of  the  Yemr  Btok. 
W.  Hogf. 

*  Chi^mbenV  Trtidjtioni  of  Bdiiibttivli^iLM. 
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The  hedger  stopping  jjaps,  amid  the  lea^eii 
"Which  lime,  o'er  head^  in  every  color  weaves ; 
The  mi  t  km  aid  passing  with  a  timid  look, 
From  stone  lo  stone,  across  the  brimming  brook ; 
Tlie  cotter  journeymg,  with  tiis  noisy  swine, 
Along  the  wood*side  where  the  branches  twine, 
Shaking  from  mossy  oaks  the  acorns  brown. 
Or  from  the  hedges  red  haws  dashing  down, 

Clare's  Shephcrtfs  Culcndar, 


Vol.  L— 37< 
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C fare's  Shephertrs  Calendar^  whence 
llie  lines  are  taken  on  ihe  preceding  page, 
afibrtls  a  nalyral  picture  of  ibe  wnnmg 
year. 


Nature  now  spreadt  around,  in  dreary  hue, 
A  pall  to  cover  all  that  Bommer  knew  ; 
Yet,  in  the  poet'i*  solitary  way. 
Some  pleasing  objects  for  bJji  praiic  delay  ;;, 
9ometKittj^  that  makes  him  patuia  and   turn 

■gaitip 
Al  every  trifle  will  his  eye  det&in  : — 
The  free  hor»c  rustling  through  the  atabbk 

field  i 
And  cowfl  at  Imir  in  nithes,  half  conc^^aFd ; 
With  groups  of  rettlesa  ahcep  who  feed  their 

fill. 
O'er  cleared  fields  rambling  wheresoe  or  they 

will; 
The  nutters,  rustling  in  the  yellow  woods. 
Who  lease  the  wild  things  m  their  solitudes  j 
The  haulers  from  the  thicket's  avenue. 
In  scarlet  jacket*  istartling  on  their  view, 
Skimming  a  moment  o'er  the  russet  pMn, 
Then  hiding  in  the  molley  woods  again ; 
The  plopping  gun ^i  sharp,  momentary  shocks 
Which  Echo  bustles  from  her  cave  to  mock  j 
The  bawling  song  of  solitary  boys. 
Journeying  in  raj^tur  co*er  their  dreaming  joys, 
Himting  the  hedges  in  their  r«veric»j 
For  wilding  fruit  that  shines  upon  the  trees  ; 
The  wild  wood  muiic  from  the  lonely  dell. 
Where   merry    Gypseys    o'er    their    raptures 

dwell. 
Haunting   each    commands  wild    and    lonely 

nook. 
Where  hedgea  run  as  crooltcd  as  the  brook, 
Shielding ^their  eamp  beneath  some  spreading 

oak, 
And  but  discovered  by  the  circling  smoke, 
PuUng,  *^^  peeping  up,  a»  wills  tte  breeze, 
Between  the  branches  of  the  colored  trees  : — 
Such  are  the  pictures  that  October  yields. 
To  please  the  poet  as  he  walks  the  fields  - 
While  Nature — like  fair  woman  in  decay. 
Whom  pale  consumption  hourly  wastes  away — 
Upon  her  waning  features,  winter  chill, 
Wears  dreams  of  beauty  that  seem  lovely  stilL 
Among  the  heath-furze  still  delights  to  dwell. 
Quaking,  as  if  with  cold.,  the  harvest  hell  ^ 
And  musbroom^battons  each  moist  morning 

bring*. 
Like  spots  of  snow-shine  in  dark  fairy  ring*. 
Wild  shinea  each  hedge  in  autumn's  gay  pa- 
rade J 
And,  where  the  eldem  trees  to  autumn  faJe, 
The  glossy  berry  picturesquely  cleaves 
lu  swarthy  bunches  'mid  the  yellow  leaves. 
On  which  the  tootling  robin  feed*  al  will. 
And  coy  hedge-sparrow  stains  lU  little  bilL 
The  village  dames,  as  they  get  ripe  and  ine, 
Gather  the  hunchea  for  their  *'  eldem  wine  '/* 
Which,  boUled  up,  become*  a  rouMOg  charm. 
To  liiidle  Winter's  icy  bo€om  warm  ; 
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And,  with  its  merry  paTlncr,  not*brw»»i 
Makis  up    the    peasant's   Cbristinaa*lflifSf 

cheer. 
Like  to  a  painted  map  the  landskapc  lies ; 
And   wild    above     ihiA«    ihe    clond-thiaqgrf 

skici^, 
That  chaJic  each  other  on  witJi  hmried  pact, 
Like  living  tilings,  as  If  they  rmn  a  lacr. 
The    winds,  that    o'er    cmch    anddem  ttiin«* 

bnwsd, 
Wuken,  like  spirits,  in  a  startled  mood ; 
FUrting  the  scar  leavct  on  the  bleachiaf  1 
Thfti  lider  under  every  iading  tree ; 
And  pausing  oft,  as  falls  the  pattinf  isda 
Then  gathering  strength,  and  twitiia^  thai 

agiLin, 
Till    f!rop«  the  sadden   caltD  :— ^h«    hornsl 

mill 
Is  Btopt  at  once,  and  every  noimr  ti  atill  j^ 
Save  crows,  that  from  the  oak  trees  qnavkaf 

«pring, 
Bashing  the  acoms  down  with  heating  ^"^^ 
V?&king  tlic  woud's  shorn  sleep  in  noiiet  Im» 
Patting  the  crimpt  brake's  vitKerinl  hrsfca 

below  ; 
And  whirr  of  starling  crowds,  tKal  dia  tls" 

light 
With   mimic    darkness,    in    Uielr 

flight ; 
Or  shrilly  noise  of  pnddocks*  feehte  wall. 
As  in  slow  circles  round  the  wckmIs  thvjr  ttB] 
While  huge  black  beetles,  revi^lliDg  aloiMr, 
Jn  the  dull  evening  ham  their  heavy  dfots* 
These  friflcs  linger,  thn>ii^h    the    shorieiuiic 

day, 
Tkp  che**r  the  lone  bard's  solitary  wa^y  ; 
Till  surly  Winter  comes  with  hiting  hrrath, 
And  strips  the  woods  and  fiambs  tha  wttm 

with  death  ; 
Then  all  i*^  still  o*er  woods  and  field  and  plaJl. 
As  nought   had  been»  and  niragbt  I9«ald  ki 


again. 


Most  of  the  winter  birds  which  ft 
our  island  s  sin  i  v  e  i  n  ( >ctober.  N  ui 
sea  fowls  at  iiUted  periods,  or  at  unccr*» 
taiD  intervals,  perform  short  migraiioosto 
and  from  dii!ereiit  parts  of  the  iiland. 
The  riDg-ousel  comes  soon  after  Micimi 
mas  ;  the  Uoyston  crow  arrives  in  0<* 
ber;  the  redwing  about  the  middle 
October  ■  the  fieldfare  and  woodcock 
arriving  all  October  and  November ; 
snipe  aod  jack  arrive  during  ibe 
period,— some  hens  breed  her«;  tht 
pigeon,  or  slockdove,  corocs  towards  the 
end  of  November,  and  some  abide  here 
all  the  year,  with  the  wood  pigeon 
ring  dove ;  some  of  which  arrive  in  sprij 
and  othem  perform  partial  roigratii 
Among  occasional  viisitors^  which 
quenlly  change  I  heir  summer  aod  w 
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quarters,  we  have  ihe  wijd  swan,  wild 
^ooae,  wild  duck,  pocbardj  and  teaL 
The  grosbeak,  crossbiU,  and  silk  tail^  or 
waxen  chatterer,  appear  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals. 

U'hen  great  abundance  of  winter 
migratory  birds,  particularly  fieldfares, 
arrive  earlyj  they  usually  forbode  a  hard 
winter.  Hie  same  prognostic  of  a  severe 
season  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  early  or 
numerous  migration  of  wild  geese,  virild 
ducks,  and  other  winter  fowU^  or  the 
appearance  of  sea  gulls  in  the  inland 
marshes. 

The  harsh  screatning  of  aquatic  fowls, 
as  they  pass  oi-er  us,  may  often  be  heard 
at  night,  when  they  themselves  are  unseen. 
Cranes,  storks,  geese,  and  ducks,  all  fly 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day  j  and  the  stork 
is  tlie  only  one  of  them  who  is  not  cla- 
morous :  he  takes  to  wing  in  silence,  and 
pierces  the  aerial  regions  unheard.  Cranes, 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  most  sonorous. 
Dr.  Forster  saw  a  flight  of  them  in  No- 
vember, 1799,  at  Hackney, in  Middlesex; 
they  flew  at  an  immense  height.  The 
flight  of  cranes  has  been  always  notable ; 
and  Homer,  in  a  beautiful  passage,  com- 
pares it  to  the  march  of  the  Trojan  pha- 
lanx. In  summer  Ihey  spread  themselves 
over  the  north  of  Eur<»pe  and  Asia,  as  far 
as  the  arctic  circle,  and  in  winter  they 
are  met  with  in  the  warmer  regions  of 
India,  Syria,  Egypt,  he,  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  course  of  their 
flight  is  discovered  by  the  loud  noise  they 
make;  for  they  soar  to  such  a  height  as  to 
be  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Jere- 
miah, vii.  7,  notices  the  annual  migration  of 
cranes  and  storks,  as  also  tliat  of  the 
swallow*  The  story  is  well  known  of  a 
brass  plate  fixed  on  a  swallow,  with  iliis 
inscription,  **  Pritliee,  swallow,  whitlier 
goesl  thou  in  winter  V  The  bird  return- 
ed with  the  answer  subjoined,  "  To  An- 
thony of  Athens,  why  doest  thou  inquire?" 
Tlje  elevated  and  marshalled  flight  of 
wild  geese,  like  thai  of  cranes,  seems 
dictated  by  geometrical  instinct.  Shaped 
like  a  wedge,  they  cut  the  air  with  less 
individual  exertion  ;  and  it  is  conjectured 
thai  the  change  of  its  form  from  an  in- 
verted V,  an  A,  and  L^  or  a  straight  line, 
is  occasioned   by  the  leader  of  the  vnn*s 

3 Hitting  his  post  at  the  point  of  the  angle 
trough  fatigue,  dropping  into  the  rear, 
and  leaving  his  place  to  be  occupied  by 
another;* 

*  Dr.  Furatcr*9  Pereiimal  Catend&r, 


Alimentary  Calendar, 


Tlie  temperature  of  this  month  is  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  brewing  of  mall 
liquor,  being  neither  too  hot  nor  ic^o  cold. 
For  ales,  however,  which  require  long 
keeping,  the  inonth  of  March  is  by  some 
deemed  the  preferable  season. 

In  October,  chickens,  pullets,  capons, 
and  turkeys,  are  in  high  order  for  the  spit. 
Beef  and  mutton  improve  in  quality; 
while  hares,  pheasants,  wild  ducks,  wid- 
geons, teal,  plovers,  woodcocks,  snipes, 
and  larks,  are  addeii  to  the  former  list  of 
viands,  and  continue  in  season  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  Cod,  which  has 
been  absent  from  table  since  April,  now 
reappears  for  the  winter  season :  herrings 
also,  having  spawned,  are  by  some  con- 
noisseurs more  esteemed  than  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  Oysters,  parliculdrly  the 
native  Milton  and  Colchester,  are  full 
fed^  and  in  high  flavor.  Potatoes  have 
attained  to  proper  growth  and  mealiness, 
and  carrots  are  in  perfection.  The  des- 
sert chiefly  consists  of  |>eaches,  grupes, 
apples,  pears,  and  plums. 


KiTCiiEH  Garden  Djrectomy. 
Sow 
Small  salading;  lettuces;  radish,  kc; 
in  the  first  week. 

Maiagan  beans;  peas,  the  early  frame; 
at  th^'  end  of  llie  month, 

Pimt 
Slips  of  many  kinds  of  the  sweet  herbs; 
early  in  Ihe  month. 

TrtmsplmU 

Endii-eand  lettuce  ;  into  warm  borders. 

Early  York  cabbage ;  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end. 

A  few  line  roots  of  l>eet,  carrot,  and 
parsnep,  to  rise  from  seed, 

Digtq> 

Carrots,  parsneps,  beet,  Hamburgh 
parsley  ;  a  few  roots  for  early  supply,  or 
to  preserve  in  sand.  Potatoes,  the  winter 
stocky  for  pitting,  or  storing  in  dry  cellars 
or  sheds. 

Eorih  up 

Celery  in  the  trenches,  and  endive. 

Clear  from  weeds  the  beds  of  winter 
spinach,  lettuce,  broccoli,  cabbages,  he* ; 
and  dig  lightly,  and  draw  earth  to  the 
stems  of  all  the  brassica  tribe. 

Ik>e,  rake,  destroy  weeds,  and  remove 
litter  of  every  kind* 

2  P  2 
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Prepare  arching  with  hoops,  &c.,  over 
ihose  beds  or  patches  of  tender  crops 
which  are  to  be  covered  with  mats  or 
tarpaulin  15  for  pro^eeiioa  during  frosly 
and  severe  weatner. 


Decov  Day. 
The  first  day  of  October  is  appointed 
by  act  of  parliament  for  comoiencing  to 
decoy  wila-fowl  in  Lincohishire,  whence 
the  London  markets  are  chief! y  supplied 
with  wild  ducks,  teab,  and  widgeons  :  in 
a  Stogie  season  31^200  of  these  birds  have 
been  sent  to  the  metropolis  from  Wain- 
fleet* 


Song. 


AUTVMil  gile  I  flwcet  autuniD  gule  l 
Sing  with  me  %  iot>tr  wail ; 
Stimmcr  lov€«  tbe  luelting  ftong  - 
Llghtsooie  alra  to  fipring  belong  ; 
Old  December  ibouls  with,  glee, 
0*itr  *Maail  cup  mud  revelry  : 
Theci  I  aoto  not ;  tbee  I  cill 
Ta  vay  tober  feiUval. 

Haitt  witli  Aigbi  to  wao  the  ro», 

BloiQtDiQg  not  till  iummtr*!  cIom  ; 

Seek  her  bower,  hnt  0  bcwmra 

Not  to  romp  01  firalic  there  ! 

Leit  she  lofle  her  silken  drtM,^ 

And  her  blushing  loveUiie«i — 

Suck  her  fragrant  breath ,  and  bring  ^i 

Odours  on  thy  11  uu 'ring  wing. 

Hither »  bilheri,  autunm  gsile  ! 
Turn  tby  flight,  and  lightly  aaiU  ' 

t  »ee  yon  »wect  birrt*»  quiv'ring  throat. 
But  wrarcely  heir  his  liquid  nola  i 
Turn  dby  flight ,  mnd  to  mine  ear 
Bring  the  music  loud  and  clear. 
Nearer— haste  thee  ! — nearer  still — 
NoWj^  g«i  wander  where  you  will. 

Idle  hraeie  t — that  |ilaintive  sigh 
Tells  me  thou  an  lingering  nigh. 
Where  tb^?  fruit  hangs  golden  now, 
Roughly  blow,  and  bend  the  bough  J 
Or,  to  please  my  wajTtard  will, 
SbaJte  the  hnmch — 'ti»  easier  still — 
And  drop  ihe  fruity  tliatV  ripnc  and  iweely 
On  the  green  pan  it  tny  feet. 

Autumn  gale  ! — ^away,  away  ! 
We  *ill  aeek  yon  ruin  grayj 
Where  oliJ  Time  hath  hung  his  pall 
OVr  foofleia  aijile  and  ivied  walL 
Ceiasini;  now  the  wail  you  love 
O'er  fading  flower  and  leafiess  grove. 


5    Batlcr'i  Chronoloticil  Eierciici. 


Lift  that  dusky  pall,  aud  ihow 
The  dim  forgotten  inles  below. 
Fancy  lingers  ihcrcabouty 
To  htilp  your  plcaiAiit  atory  out^ 

Kight  is  coming  ;   flit  away. 
Till  the  dawn  of  cheerful  day  ; 
Braid  your  loose  hair  round  yoar  brow 
Wtih  scarlet  poppiea,  droa^ng  low. 
That  the  <lewy  flowers  may  veep 
Over  your  eyelids  aa  you  sloep  i 
Fold  your  wing,  and  hang  your  bead. 
And  sink  into  your  leafy  bed. 

miat !  returning  !    restless  brceae  ! 
Not  so  near^  sir,  if  yon  pleaac* 
ilrnte  !  away  !   thuu.  apeciotis  foe  ] 
All  loo  like  some  friend*  I  know  ^ 
Boon  com pao ions  1^  warm  and  gay, 
While  the  golden  sunlieaixis  atay  p 
Rude,^  audi  bitter  cold,  like  Uiec, 
In  darkneM  and  adversity. 

So  ends  an  **  Evening  Song,'*  in  the  libiify 
at  ^*  Old  Court,''  which  Grace  singi  wil^ 
out  music  to  one  of  Purceir*  ain.* 
These,  and  more  of  such  verses^  are  k 
"  A  Fireside  Book/*  a  little  volume  •( 
dtttightful  tales  and  melodies,  suited  toi 
mind  that  would  ''  study  to  be  quiet"* 


h.  a. 

r  L— Day  breaks 

.     4  18 

Sun  rises  ,      , 

,   e  u 

—  sets    .     . 

.     5  48 

Twilight  ends 

.     7  42 

i-hunting  begins. 

and  October  1394  king  Richaid  It' 
after  a  truce  with  France  landed  willi  a 
large  force  at  Water  ford  in  Ireland,  aol 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  obedience  i^ 
natives,  who  in  the  absence  of  tlie  Eiuliik 
barons  and  knights  from  ihetr  estates  W 
intercepted  and  refused  the  revenue*.  Bii 
objecl  was  principally  achiered  by  bos- 
pi  taltty,  and  by  e?c tensive  largesses,  to  d» 
chiefs  of  the  diHeretit  kingdoms  iais 
which  the  country  was  divided.  UicbardV 
pleasure  on  accotnplishing  the  object  of 
this  expedition  was  marred  by  the  detfk 
of  hiii  favorite^  Robert  de  Vere,  who  wis 
killed  in  Brabant  by  the  tusk  of  a  wdd 
boar.  The  minion's  body  was  br 
to  England  and  viewed  by  the  king,  i 
consoled  himself  by  alloUng  lo 
remains  a  splendid  funenil,  at  whid 
like  Edward  II.  at  the  obsequies  of  1 
Gaveston,  he  attended  almost  alone* 
king  had  previously  lost  hiss 
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whom  the  people  slylwl  «good  queen 
Anne/^  This  lady'coTnniericed  the  custom 
of  riding  on  side  saddles.  Before  her 
time,  women  rode  on  horseback  astride, 
like  men. 

Froissart  m  his  chronicte  ^ves  very 
interesting  parUculars  of  Richard's  expe* 
dilion  in  Ireland.  Although  a  natire  of 
Flanders  and  an  ecclesiastic^  a  large  portion 
of  Fmissart's  life  was  spent  m  the  conns  of 
this  king  and  Edward  III.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  amusing  manner  in  wbich  he 
ieils  his  tales.  In  the  most  witd  fantastic 
narrations  he  rivets  the  reader's  attention. 
His  history,  though  strictly  true,  has  the 
air  of  a  romance  from  the  number] ess 
exploits  of  chivalry  which  he  celebrates. 
He  looks  on  a  knight  as  little  less  than 
an  angel,  and  pays  St»  James  the  compli- 
ment of  calling  him  ^*  Le  saint  Baron 
St.  Jacc|U€s.*'  In  one  part  of  his  works 
he  exults  in  having  lived  with  the  great 
and  elegant,  and  partaken  of  their 
dainties,  and  especially  of  the  "  spiced 
wines,''  whieh  were  the  last  and  most 
Ta^lued  regale  with  our  ancestors,  before 
they  went  to  rest.  He  was  a  poet  as 
well  as  an  historian.  In  1397  ne  pre- 
sented to  Richard  H.,  as  he  was  sailing 
on  the  Tbaraes,  a  hook,  finely  illuminated, 
bound  in  crimson  velvet  with  sUver  bosses 
and  clasps  and  gold  in  roses,  "  What  is 
tlie  subject  V*  said  the  king  ;  "  D 'Amour," 
answered  Froissart :  Richard  smiled  upon 
liim,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  well 
entertained.  After  a  careful  collection 
of  different  MSS.  Mr.  Johnes  rendered 
a  translation  into  English  of  Froi<8art's 
chronicle  J  which  he  primed  at  tlie  Hafod 
press,  in  quarto,  with  variations  and  ad- 
ditions, and  Fac  simile  engravings  from 
curious  and  beautiful  original  illumi- 
nations of  the  lime.  Tliere  is  an  ad- 
Tnirable  translation  by  John  Boochier, 
Je  night,  lord  Bemersj  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  \'IIL  printed  by  li,  Pynson 
1525,  recently  reprinted,  and  edited  by 
Edward  V.  Utterson^  Esq. 

^— h.  ni» 

iJctober  2. — Day  breaks      .     ,     4  20 
Sun  rises  *     .     6  14 

—  sets         .     .     .     5  46 
Twilight  ends         .     7  40 

Long-leaved  star  wort  flowers. 

Summer  Bergtimot  pears  ripe. 

Ottotirr  3- 

Early  in  October,  1B18,  arohln  during 
llie  mild  weather  of  that  season  was  seen 


to  hover  and  alight  constantly  near  Ihe  Tra- 
falgar, a  new  ship  of  lOO  guns  building 
in  the  dock-yard  at  Chatham,  to  comme- 
morate Lord  Nelson's  victory.  Curiosity 
was  excited  by  this  frequency  of  the  bird's 
visits — when  it  was  discovered  tliat  she 
had  formed  a  nest  in  the  ship,  and  had 
nearly  completed  her  labours.  The  mo- 
tions oftbe  bird  were  purposely  observed, 
and  on  ihe  morning  of  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober J816,  the  anniversary  of  the  victory, 
she  laid  her  Erst  egg  and  subsequently 
five  others. 


The  Orphan  Boy's  Tale. 

Stay,  laily.  Hay,  for  roCTcy'i  sake. 
And  hear  a  helplest  arphaa'i  tmle^ 

Ah  !   All  re  my  looki  must  pity  wake, 

'Til  want  that  makes  my  cheek  »o  pale. 

Yet  I  waa  once  a  mother's  pride, 

And  my  brave  father  s  hope  and  joy  j 

Hut  in  tlie  Nile's  proad  fight  ho  died. 
And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 

Poor  fooliih  child  I  how  pleased  waa  I, 
When  news  of  T*Jelsoa'»  victory  came. 

Along  the  crowded  itreeta  to  3y, 

And  see  the  lighted  windows  Same  ! 

To  force  mo  home  my  mother  iooght, 
She  could  not  bear  to  we  my  joy  ; 

For  with  my  father'*  life  'twaa  bought. 
And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy. 

The  people ^s  fthouta  were  long  and  loud, 
ity  mother,  shudderiiigj  closM  her  ean  ; 

**  Rejoice  !   rejoice  !"   slill  cried  the  crowd  i 
My  mother  answered  with  her^tcais. 

*'  Why  arc  you  crying  tlias/*  said  I, 

"  WhiJe  others  laugh  and  »hout  for  ]oy  f* 
She  kissM  me — and  with  such  a  sigh  ! 

She  called  ae  her  poor  orphan  boy. 
"  What  is  an  orphan  boy  7"  I  cried » 

Ai  in  her  face  1  look'd  and  smird  ; 
My  mother  tlirough  her  tears  reptiedl^ 

^"  Youll  know  too  boob^  ill-fated  cliild  !*' 

And  now  they've  toll'd  my  mother's  kiuelly 
And  I'm  no  more  apaicnt's  joy  : 

O  lady,^I  have  learnt  too  well 
What  'tis  to  bo  an  orphan  boy. 

Ok  !  were  i  by  your  bounty  fed  ? 

Nay,  gentle  laily^  do  not  cbide, — 
Trust  mR,  1  mean  lo  e.am  my  bread  ; 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 

LadVf  y«<i  weep  !— ha  ?— thii  to  roe  1 
You'H  give  me  clotliiiig,  food,  employ  } 

Xrook  down,  dear  parents  !  look  and  see 
Your  liiLppy^  happy  orphan  bay  ! 

Mfi.  Opie, 
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October    3.—  Day  breaks     .     *     4  22 

Sun  rises  .     .     .     6  16 

—  sets      .     .     .     5  44 

Twilight  ends     .    7  38 

The  secondj  or  autumnal,  flowermg  of 

liuwkweed. 


®ctobrr  4, 


1744,  October  4,  Harry  Carey  de- 
stroyed hirnsdlf  at  his  house,  in  Great 
Warner*streel,  Cold  bath*  fie  Ids,  He  was 
a  popular  wit,  a  dramatic  writer,  and  a  mu- 
sical composer-  He  studied  music  under 
Olaus  weateinson  Linuert,  a  German, 
and  received  some  instruction  from  Uose- 
ingravcy  and  was  finally  a  disciple  of 
Geminiani.  He  published  a  smaCl  col- 
lection of  poems  in  duocJecimo,  1713. 
In  the  "  Provoked  Husband"  are  some  of 
liis  soagSy  and  his  farce  of  the  '*  Contri- 
vances*' contains  several  pretty  airs  of 
his  own  composition.  In  1734,  to  bur- 
lesque the  bombast  common  to  the  trage- 
dies of  the  day,  he  wrote  ''Chrononho- 
tonlho logos.'*  Mr.  Kobie  derives  one  of 
the  characters  in  this  piece  "  AltJiboron- 
tifoscophornio,^'  from"  Aldeboroni-fusco- 
phoni,  ^  a  greal  ^iant,  mentioned  in 
Sprigg's  **  Philosophical  Essayes,  wiUi 
brief  ad Tiso\s,*'  printed  at  London,  in  a 
very  small  size,  1657,  from  a  liini  in 
HAlph's  **  Touchstone."  He  tvrole  the 
"  Dragon  of  Wanlley/*  and,  as  a  com- 
panioOj  the  **  Dragoness,'*  both  set  to 
music  by  Lampe.  These  were  intended 
to  ridicule  the  prevailing  taste  for  the 
Italian  opera.  His  **  Musical  Century,  or 
a  hundred  English  ballads,^'  were,  he  said, 
"  adapted  to  several  characters  and  in- 
cidents in  human  lifL%  and  calculated  for 
innocent  conversation,  mirth,  and  in- 
struction ;'*  and,  in  1743»  he  published  by 
subscription  his  dramatic  works,  in  a 
small  quarto  volume.  Mr.  Noble  says, 
**  This  man  of  song  and  whim  is  an  in- 
stance, among  many  others  that  1  have 
remarked,  of  those  who  seem  to  live 
without  care,  and  pretend  to  be  occu- 
pied only  with  exciting  pleasantry,  having, 
when  alone,  the  most  severe  afflictions. 
Life  must  have  its  serious  moments  ;  and 
the  important  duties  must  be  performed, 
or  distress  will  unavoidably  approach. 
ThatCarey  was  highly  admired  by  the  pub* 
lie  atlarge,  the  subscriptions lo  his  works 
evidently  prove.  He  had  wit^  and  wit 
that  was  felt;  but  nothm^  causes  bo  much 


hatred  as  ridicule.  Those  who  wene  ei* 
posed  to  laughter  by  bis  meaos  detcfkd 
him  ;  and  some  who  were  capable  re 
tor  ted :  and  he  who  most  provokes  cao 
least  bear  the  retort.  Envy,  ndkule, 
pecuniary  embarrassmenu,  but,  aboT«  all, 
an  injury  to  his  domestic  felicitj,  Ibc 
worst  to  be  borne  of  any,  occasioned  a 
despondency  that  prompted  him  to  ti^- 
mi II ale  his  life*  prematurely,  by  iiis  o*» 
hand.  Let  wit  be  chastened,  and  gaiety 
moderated,  or  they  will  generally  lead  to 
misery,  disgrace,  and  ruin/' 


October 


©rtofirr  5* 

Seven  Dials. 

5th  October,  1694,  Evelyn  says^  in 
diary,  "  I  went  to  see  the  building 
gintiini»  near  St.  Giles,  where  seven  stK 
make  a  star  from  a  Doric  pillar  placed  ial 
the  middle  of  a  circular  area,  said  to  hJl 
built  by  Mr.  Neale,  introducer  of  the  late 
lotteries  in  imitation  of  those  at  \'enic<, 
now  set  up  here  for  himself  twice,  and 
now  one  for  the  slate."  It  appears  that 
this  Mr.  Neale  was  a  speculator.  Ue 
took  a  large  piece  of  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  Piccadilly,  of  Sir  Walter  Clai^, 
He  was  lo  lay  out  15,000/.  upon  ii  tn 
building,  but  did  not,  and  Sir  Walter  f-* 
lease  back  and  built  Clarges  street. 


h.  OL 

4. 

—Day  breaks 

.     4  25 

Sun  rises 

.     6  18 

>—  sets       .     . 

.     5  42 

Twilight  ends 

*     7  35 

October  5.     Day  breaks     . 
Sun  rises    •     , 
—  sets     .     , 
Twilight  ends 


©rtDfcrr  6. 

An  Autumnal  Evlniuc. 

It  is  as  combining  the  decline  of  tlie 
dai/  with  that  of  the  v^"*^*  the  period  both, 
of  beauty  and  decay,  that  an  Evening  m\ 
Autumn  becomes  so  generally  the  parent  J 
of  ideas  of  a  solemn  and  pathetic  casL 
Not  only,  as  in  the  first  of  the^e  tnstanceSp  ] 
do  we  blend  the  sun-**et  of  physical  with  i 
ihat  of  moral  being,  but  a  further  sourc*  1 


lies 
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of  aimilitude  h  unavoidably  suggested  in 
the  failure  and  decrepitude  of  the  dying 
year^  a  picture  faithfuUy,  and,  in  some 
points  of  view,  mournfully  emblematic  of 
the  closing  hours  of  human  life. 

With  the  daily  retirement  of  llie  sun, 
and  the  gradual  approach  of  twilight, 
though  circumstances,  as  we  have  seen, 
ofben  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
transitory  lenufe  of  mortal  existence, 
there  are  usually  connected  so  many 
objects  of  beauty  and  repose  as  to  render 
such  a  scene  in  a  high  degree  soothing 
and  consolatory  ;  but  with  tlie  customary 
decline  of  light  are  now  united  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  coming  storm,  the  edying  of 
the  withered  foliage ; 

for  now  the  leaf 
Ineeis&iit  nisdes  from  the  mournful  grove  ; 
Ofc  stajtlliiig  Aiich  as,  ftludioui,  walk  below, 
And  «lowIy  circles  throiigh  the  wa.viiig  air. 
But,  should  a  quicker  brecic  amid  tbp  boughs 
Sob,  o*eT  tho  sky  tlie  leafy  deluge  itieanu  ; 
Till  choak'd^  and  matted  with  tlic  dreary 

fhower^p^ 
The  forost-wftlkf,  at  every  rising  gale, 
Hull  wide  the  wither'd  waste,   a"d   whisdo 

bleat 

Tliese  are  occurrences  whicn  so  strongly 
appeal  to  our  feelingSj  which  so  forcibly 
remind  us  of  the  mutability  of  our  spe- 
cies, and  bring  before  us,  with  such 
impressive  solemnity,  the  earth  as  opening 
to  leceive  us,  that  they  have,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  society,  and  in  every 
stage  of  it,  been  considered  as  typical  of 
the  brevity  and  destiny  of  man.  Like 
leavea  on  trees,— says  the  first  and  the 
greatest  of  all  uninspired  writers, — 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 
How  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on   the 

ground  ; 
Aaotiicr  race  the  following  spring  supplies  ; 
They  fall  successive,  atid  successive  rise  : 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay  } 
So    flourish   thcfe,^  when    tliose   are  pasu'd 

aw»y  ;• 

a  simile  which,  as  originating  in  ihe  sym« 
pathies  of  our  common  nature,  has  found 
an  echo  in  the  poetry  of  the  melancholy 
Ossiiin.  **The  people  are,"  exclaims  the 
Bard  of  Cona,  'Mike  the  waves  of  ocean  ; 
like  the  leaves  of  woody  Morven,  they 
pass  away  tu  the  rustling  blast,  and  other 
leaves  lift  their  green  heads  on  high/*  f 


*  Homer  apud  Pope,  hook  6. 
i  Macpberson's  Ossian,  Bcrrathon*  voL  i. 
p.  208. 


The  precedin:*  are  a  portion  of  many 
delightful  thoughts  and  reflections  in  Dr. 
Drake's  **  Plvenings  in  Autumn  '* 


Nature's  Mcsic. 

The  motintftin  torrent,  and  the  rill 

That  bubbles  o'er  its  pebbly  bcd^ 
Make  music  which  can  soothe  and  still 

The  aching  heart  and  weaiy  head  ; 
For  nature's  simple  minstrelsy 
Proffers  a  tbousa&cl  charms  far  me. 
The  ruthless  gale  tliat  Autumn  brings. 

The  lispings  of  the  sammer  breeze. 
And  winter's  wildest  murmuring* » 

Have  each  a  sovereign  power  to  please^ 
And  ministtr  untold  delight 
To  fancy  in  her  vagrant  flight* 
Whon  miduighl  icmpcsu  loudly  ring. 

And  from  their  crtusy  thrones  on  highp 
Around  the  icoon's  faint  glimmering. 

The  stars  arc  watching  tremblingly, — 
A  calm  amidst  the  Btorm  1  find. 
And  qaict  in  the  wailing  wind. 

BtW<?  typict. 


P£RlWIGd* 

[For  ihe  Year  Book,] 

The  strouij  feeling  against  the  use  of 
false  hair  which  the  lines  express  at  p.  92 
is  still  common  amongst  country  people, 
and  was  once  nlmost  universal ;  even  the 
'*  profane"  partook  of  the  antipathy,  aj 
well  as  the  precisians,  for  I  ley  wood,  iii 
one  place,  where  Sartianapalus  enumerates 
his  enormities,  makes  him  say  : — 

*'  Curl'd  periwigs  up^'n  my  head  I  wore  ; 
And,  being  man,  the  shape  of  woman  bt>rc/'  " 

And  amongst  the  Annotations  on  his 
*'  Pleasant  Dialogues  and  Dramas,  1637/' 
describing  the  disgusting  excesses  to 
which  the  lapyga*  abandoned  themselves, 
he  remarks  **  ihey  grew  to  such  profiise 
riot,  intemperance,  and  wantonness, " 
that,  "  forgetting  their  country  modesty 
and  honesty,  they  painted  tlieir  faces  and 
wore  other  folkes*  naire." 

StajfordMhirc  Moorlmids, 


Ottoher  6,— Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets 
Twilight  ends 


b.  m. 
4  29 
(i  22 
^  38 
7  31 


Marlins  emigrate :  a  few  remain  till  the 
middle  of  the  month. 
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KINGSTHORFE,  NORTHAMPTOKSHIEE. 


[For  the  Year  Book.] 

ThtrR  is  not  a  pretlicr  vilbge  near 
Nortlianiplon,  at  leant  within  the  same 
dbrance  from  the  lown,  than  Kingsihorpe. 
Half  an  hour^s  leisurely  stroll  will  con- 
duct you  tliither,  by  a  runil  route*  Fol- 
bw  the  line  of  Sheep-streeV  nOTthivard 
along  ihe  London  road,  till  you  reach  a 
pate  just  beyond  a  row  of  unfinished 
bouses  facinjj  the  race  ground ;  push  open 
the  gale,  and  continue  along  the  path  till 
you  reach  a  lane  crossing  your  right  and 
left ;  turn  to  the  right  ?  and  stroll  along 
the  delightfully  pleasant  and  picturesque 
lane,  and  you  will  again  find  yourself  in 
the  high  London  road*  and,  after  proceed- 
ing a  few  yards  alontj  tlie  road»  step  over 
a  low  stile  on  ihe  left  into  a  path  running 
parallel  with  the  road,  but  separated  from 
,  it  by  a  row  of  fine  elms.  On  the  left  is 
a  prospect  almost  as  lovely  as  an  inland 
•lid  not  aiountainous  country   can  pos- 


sibly preseDt*  Crossing  a  stite  of 
(which,  by  the  way,  are  annoy  in  gly  no 
rous  hereabouts),  you  will  enter  t!j«  PiHT 
and  catch  a  pretty  view  of  a  stone  manston, 
recently  occupied  by  Mr*  Dwarriss^  ero- 
bower&d  in  some  of  the  finest  forest  Ireo 
I  have  seen.  By  a  side  at  the  end  of 
this  path,  you  are  once  more  in  the  hi^ 
road,  but  at  a  very  picturesque  portion  of 
it.  On  the  east  side  is  a  cluster  of  pri«^ 
iTiitive-tookinE  cottages,  built  of  stone  ind 
thatched.  Upon  an  attentive  inspectioa 
they  appear  to  have  been  fonned  fraoi 
the  remains  of  some  ancient  niio,  pro- 
bably of  an  hospital  which  was  foumted 
here  about  the  year  1200*  Except  fefj 
one  object,  a  very  charming  picture  mil, 
be  painted  from  this  spot:  that  objects 
a  toll-gate,  modern  and  very  ill 
with  its  antique  and  lowly  tieiglib 
It  has  an  impertinent  perkish  loofc^  % 
disconcem  the  eye.    Pass  it,  and,  { 
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the  first  luming  on  ihe  left ^  pursue  a  lane 
formed  on  one  side  by  Ihe  low  stone  wait 
ai»d  noble  trees  of  the  park  you  just  tra- 
versed, and  on  ibe  other  by  closes  and  llie 
stabling  belonginjf  to  an  antique-looking 
fofoi-hoiise.  This  lane  will  bring  you  to 
the  ipoi  in  my  pencil  5ketch  to  which  I 
■wish  I  could  have  done  more  justice* 
This  is  Kingsthorpe. 

In  Dooms-day  Book  Kingsihorpe  is 
named  simply  Torp,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Moullon,  on  the  north  by 
Boufjhton  (remarkable  for  its  Fair),  on  the 
west  by  the  river  Nyne,  or  Nen,  and  on 
the  south  by  Northaroplon,  *'  Tht  church," 
says  Bridges  in  his  History  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, is  "dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  consisLs  of  a  body,  north  and 
south  aisle,  and  chancet,  leaded  ;  wiih  a 
c haunting  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  each 
aisle.  At  the  wtst  end  is  a  wpire  raised 
on  an  embattled  tower,  in  which  are  five 
bells.  Within  the  church-yard,  near  the 
Fouth  door  of  the  churdi,  are  still  remain. 
ing  the  steps  and  slump  of  a  cros^.  Tho 
register  begins  in  1 540.  '*  I  hare  sought 
for  this  relic  in  fain.  It  has  yielded  to 
the  great  destroyer  **  Time, "  or  peril aps 
to  the  yet  more  desimctive  judgment  of 
some  Dogberry  of  a  churchwarden. 

Kingsthorpe  is  remarkable  too  for  its 
beautiful  springs.  One  of  them  supplies 
the  rivulet  represented  in  my  sketch,  and  is 
called  I  believe  King's  Well.  This  place 
was  anciently  a  royal  manor*  The  old  rent 
was  £60  per  ann. :  which  was  reduced  for 
a  term  of  40  years  to  an  annual  rent  of 
£i  by  Menry  VI.,  on  the  complaint  that 
the  freeholders  had  fallen  lo  decay  and 
Ujk  town  become  impovertsihed*  It  seems 
to  ha¥«  subsequently  revived ;  for  Edward 
J  V.  granted  an  annuity  of  £40,  **out  of  the 
farm  at  Kingsthorpe,"  lo  hii  queen  Eliia- 
beth. 

The  "May-games*^  were  anciently  cele^ 
brated  at  Kingsth©rpe  with  much  pomp 
and  circumstance^  and  an  order  was  wont 
to  he  made  by  the  bailitf  in  the  court  for 
appointing  **alord  and  lady  on  Easter-day 
after  eten^song,  under  the  penalty  of 
paying  6s,  Sd.  in  case  the  office  was 
refused."  But  for  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half  there  are  no  records  of  any 
observance  of  this  kind.  A  tradition 
however  assigns  a  better  reason  for  the 
disuse  than  can  tisually  be  given  for  simi- 
lar omissions^ — namely,  that  of  a  man 
tiavmg  been  killed  at  the  la^t  wake  ob^ 
served  at  this  place. 

C.  J. 
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7th  October,  1792^  died  at  his  domatft 
of  Gunslon-hall,  in  Fairfax  county^ 
Virginia,  in  the  sixty- seventh  year  of  his 
age,  Col.  George  Mai  on.  The  foil  owing  ex- 
tract from  his  will  is  worthy  of  lasting 
remembrance: — **1  recommetid  ii  to  my 
sons,  from  my  experience  in  life,  to 
prefer  the  happiness  and  independence  of 
a  private  station  to  the  troubles  and  vex* 
ations  of  public  business ;  but,  if  either 
(heir  own  inclinations  or  the  necessity  of 
the  limes  should  engage  them  in  public 
affairs^  I  charge  them,  on  a  father's 
blessing,  never  to  let  the  motive  of  private 
interest,  or  ambition,  induce  them  to 
betray,  nor  the  terrors  of  poverty  and  dis* 
grace,  or  the  fear  of  danger  or  death, 
deler  them  from  asserting  the  liberty  of 
their  country,  and  endeavouring  to  trans- 
mit to  their  posterity  those  sacred  rights 
to  which  themselves  were  born/** 


Good  Life,  Long  Life, 

It  i§  not  growing  Itkr  a  tree 

tn  bulke,  doth  tnakr  man  belter  he  ; 

Or    itandiiig    long    an  oake,    ttiire    hundred 

To  fall  a  lofge,  «!  tut,  dry,  bald,  Rnd  M&re  ; 

A  HlHe  of  &  diy, 

I  ft  fairer  farre,  in  May, 

Allhaugh  it  fall«  and  die  that  Dight ; 

It  wit  iYm  plant  and  flowre  of  Lii^ht* 

la  fimall  proportions  wc  just  beamier  f«fl  : 

And  m  thon  uieaAurea  life  may  perfect  bi% 


h. 

m. 

Ociobcr  f. 

Day  breaks     ; 

.     4 

31 

Sun  rises     .     . 

.     6 

24 

—  set5  .     ,     . 

.     5 

36 

Twilight  ends  . 

.     7 

29 

Damsons  and  bo  losses  gathe 

red. 

©rtoflr r  8. 

17D5,  October  8,  died  at  his  house  in 
Crown  street  Westminster,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  the  learned  Andrew  Kippis, 
I>.  D-,  F.  K.  S.,  and  A.  S,  He  was  bom 
at  Nottingham,  March  28  (O.  S.)  1735. 
lli»  father,  Robert  Kip  pis,  a  respectable 
silk  hosier  of  lliat  town,  dying  in  1730, 


*  GfniltjJEiaa  s  Masauac* 
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he  went  to  reside  with  his  grandfather, 
at  Sleaford  ;  and  received  his  ciassi- 
cal  education  at  the  grammar-school  in 
that  towD.  In  1741  he  removed  to 
Northampton,  and  commenced  his  aca- 
demical studies  under  Dr.  Doddridge* 
After  a  residence  of  five  years  at  the  aca- 
demy, he  settled  as  a  dissenting  minister 
at  Dp'iton,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1746, and  in 
Neiv ember  1750  accepted  the  charge  of 
a  congregation  at  Dorking^  Surry.  In 
June  1753,  the  congregation  in  Princes- 
street  Westminster  chose  him  iheir  min- 
ister, and  in  September  following  he 
married,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  West- 
minster.  In  June  1767  he  received  the 
degree  of  D*  D.  from  ihe  University  of 
Edinburgh  J  on  the  unsolicited  recom* 
meodation  of  Professor  Robertson.  lie 
was  elected  F.  A.  S.  March  19,  1779,  and 
F.  R.  S.  June  17,  1771?;  and  %vas,  of  the 
council  in  both  societies.  Dr.  Kippis 
was  eminently  distinguished  for  ihe  virtues 
and  accomplishroenls  which  form  the 
chief  ornaments  of  private  life.  He  united 
that  knowledge  of  men  and  books  which 
rendered  his  conversation  uncommonly 
entertaining ;  and  as  a  minister  he  was 
eminent  for  his  profound  acquaintance 
with  every  brancli  of  theology.  His 
sermons  were  remarkable  for  perspicuity, 
elegance,  and  energy ;  and  his  elocution 
was  unaffected  and  very  impressive.  The 
superior  powers  and  vi^cour  of  his  mind 
he  had  cultivated  with  diligence  and 
sQccess.  He  labored  incessantly  with  his 
pen.  His  improved  edition  of  "Dr. 
Doddridgi*s  Lectures*'  is  a  work  of 
great  value  ;  and  the  *'  History  of  Know- 
ledge.  Learning,  and  Taste,  in  Great 
Britain,"  prefixed  to  the  New  Annual 
Register,  was  received  with  deserved  ap- 
probation. But  the  work  w!nch  engaged 
his  principal  attention^  and  by  which  he 
is  chiefly  distinguished,  is  the  last  edition 
of  the  **  fiiogmphia  Britannica/'  In 
this  great  national  publication,  which  un- 
happily remains  incomplete,  are  deve- 
loped the  comprehensiveness  and  powers 
of  his  mind,  the  correctness  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  vast  extent  of  his  information, 
his  indefatigable  researches  and  unre- 
mitting assiduity,  his  peculiar  talent  of 
appreciating  the  merits  and  analysing 
the  labors  of  the  most  emmeni  writers, 
and  his  unshaken  integrity,  unbiassed 
fidelity,  and  impartial  decision  on  the 
characters  of  the  philosopher,  statesman, 
poet,  scholar,  and  divine.  His  style  is 
remarkable  for  its  perspicuity,  elegance, 


and  purity;  and  gives  m  pecalinr  lostit 
to  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge  he  im- 
parted. * 


Dorsetshire  Customs,  &c. 

[For  the  \c»r  Book.] 

Harvest   Home — Hat/  making — Mi 

monial  ihecks—  Midsumtner  htx — Pi 

tn  1 81 4  —  Cmintty  Fairt —  Perambmhttmt, 

Harvest  Iftiiwc,  formerly  celebnited  witli 
great  mirth,  hut  now  a  decIiaiDg  uftafc, 
was  a  feast  given  by  the  fanner  ac  tbt 
end  of  harvest,  or  when  his  hay  and  com 
w*ere  got  in.  *'  Qfitrtunatoi  nimiumf  rm 
tibona  narint^  tigrkoloSf**  says  Virgil  | 
how  happy,  if  they  knew  their  blis9»  ^rt 
farmers!  yel  this,  like  all  other  tuipptne9% 
has  its  alloy.  The  farmer's  seed  b  seal* 
lered  upon  the  surface  of  his  field,  wlwft 
it  receives  the  attentions  of  a.  nurse^  and 
yet  sometimes  perishes  with  his  hooes; 
he  lias  anxitties  for  the  hrstlin^s  of  hii 
flock >  exposed  to  the  storms  of  March| 
and  many  die  from  inclemency;  bad 
weather,  unhealthy  and  thin  crops,  fluc- 
tuations of  market  J  loss  of  cattle^  toroadi 
of  thieves,  and  unfaithfulness  of  servsiils, 
often  disturb  the  farmer's  peace ;  and,  if 
he  have  not  a  just  confidence  in  the  «tk 
dom  and  goodness  of  God,  he  is  tn 
unhappy  and  ill-tempered  man.  Soin^ 
years  ago  the  **  llarvest-bome"  in  my 
native  county,  Dorset,  was  kepi  up  viti 
good  old  Englisih  hospitality.  When  the 
last  load  was  ricked,  the  laborers,  msle 
and  female,  tlie  swarthy  reaper,  and  the 
sun-burnt  hay-maker,  the  saucy  boy  who 
had  not  seen  twelve  summers,  and  the 
stiff  horny-handed  old  mower  who  had 
borne  the  toil  of  fifty,  all  made  a  happy 
groupe,  and  went  with  singing  and  lood* 
laughing:  to  the  **  barvest-home  supper* 
at  the  farm-house,  where  they  were  et- 
pected  by  the  good  mistress,  dressed  in  i 
quilled  petticoat  and  a  linsey-wobejr 
apron,  with  shoes  fastened  by  large  silitr 
buckles  which  extended  over  her  ibol 
like  a  pack-saddle  on  a  donkey.  TW 
dame  and  her  husband  welcomed  them  to 
a  supper  of  good  wholesome  food,^i 
round  of  beef,  and  a  piece  of  bacottf  and 
perliaps  the  host  and  hostess  had  gone  » 
far  as  lo  kill  a  fowl  or  two,  or  slick  i 
turkey,  which  had  fattened  in  the  wbeat* 
yard.  This  plain  English  fare  was  t«teo 
from  wooden  trenchers,  by   the  sid<r  of 

*  Gents.  Magmxiac. 
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which  were  put  \Mq  cups  of  horn  filled 
with  heer  or  cider.  When  ihe  cloth  waji 
removed,  one  of  ilae  meiij  putting  forth 
I  his  large  h\kM\  like  the  gaunttet  of  an 
armed  knight,  would  grasp  his  hon»  of 
beer,  and  standing  on  a  pair  of  iegs  which 
had  long  out-grown  the  largest  holes  of 
the  Tillage  blocks,  and  with  a  voice 
which,  if  he  had  not  been  speaking  a 
dialed  of  the  English  langoage,  you 
might  have  thought  came  from  the  deep- 
seated  lungs  of  a  lion,  he  would  propose 
the  health  of  llie  farmer  in  the  following 
lines  i — 

Herc'ft  s  health  unto  our  miuter 

Th(«  founder  of  the  feut, 
Awd  I  hop*  to  God  wi'  all  my  htmrt 

Uh  f.a\ii  in  heaven  mid  rcdt  j 

That  every  thing  mid  prosper 
That  ever  he  tiak  in  hand* 

Vor  wc  be  all  bis  servants. 
And  all  at  hiB rommand. 

After  this  woidd  follow  a  course  of  jokes, 
anecdotes,  and  songs,  in  sopje  of  which 
the  whole  company  joined,  without  at- 
tention to  the  technicalities  of  counter- 
point, bass,  tenor,  and  treble,  common 
chords  and  major  thirds ;  but  each 
singing  the  air  and  pitching  in  at  the 
key  that  best  fitted  his  voice,  making  a 
medley  oF  big  and  littl«  sounds,  like  the 
lowings  of  oxen  and  the  !ow  blcatings  of 
old  ewes,  mixed  up  with  the  shrill  pipings 
of  the  lamhs  at  a  fair.  The  conversation 
commonly  turned  on  the  incidents  of  the 
summer:  how  the  hay-makers  overtook 
tlie  mowers,  or  how  the  rain  kept  the  labor 
back ;  how  they  all  crept  in  a  heap  under 
ihe  waggon  in  a  thunderstorm ;  how 
nearly  some  of  them  were-  crushed  under 
the  load  that  was  upset;  who  was  the 
best  mower  or  reaper  in  the  village ; 
which  field  yielded  the  hpst  crop ;  and 
which  stack  was  most  likely  to  heat. 

Hai/-making  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing occupations  of  an  English  summer. 
The  bright  green  of  the  smooth  mown 
fields,  bordered  by  **  hedge- row  elms,'*  the 
sweet  smell  of  the  new  bay,  the  bustle 
and  merry  songs  of  the  busy  hay-makers, 
and  the  waving  uncut  crops,  are  to  the 
peaceful  mind  of  a  thinking  observer 
really  charming.  In  the  hay-field  the 
master  distributes  bis  men  with  the  same 
attention  to  their  abilities  as  the  manager 
of  a  theatre  casts  the  characters  of  a  play 
among  his  performers.  The  younger  and 
less  experienced  are  set  to  rake  the  ,hay 
up  unto  ridges,  called  in  Dorset  **  wales, 


or  to  put  it  up  into  cocks ;  some  of  thai 
numerous  class  of  laborers  w!io  have 
more  strength  than  wit  are  sent  to  pitch 
or  unload  ;  the  ■ext  "grade,"  as  brother 
Jonathan  says,  is  that  of  the  loader,  who 
must  be  a  man  of  some  little  talent,  to 
build  the  load  upright,  and  make  it  firm 
by  properly  putting  in  the  binding  masses 
at  the  corner! ;  but  ibe  highest  rank  is 
that  of  the  rick  or  stack-maker,  who, 
besides  having  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical  lines  under  which  hay- 
stacks are  commonly  comprehended,  must 
be  a  man  of  activity  and  strength.  The 
ground-shape  of  the  rick  is  either  a  circle 
or  a  pamllelogram,  which  is  to  be  cor- 
rectly kept;  th«  rick  must  be  upright, 
rounded  out  in  the  middle,  and  then  go 
off  into  a  cone  or  pymmid  ;  and  the  rick- 
maker  must  so  ftx  its  sijte  tliat  it  may  take 
all  the  hay  intended  to  be  put  into  it, 
widiout  spoiling  ils  shapt  and  without 
waste  or  want !  or^  in  the  expression  of 
the  hay-makers,  **  with  none  to  leave  and 
none  to  lack/* 

Matrimonial  ihackSj  and  Midsmtimer 
Eve, — When  we  think  on  the  constquences 
of  a  woman's  marriage — that  she  may  be 
dragged  into  a  long  train  of  evilfi,  and 
her  heart  be  broken  by  a  profligate  or 
indolent  partner — or  be  lea  smiling  in 
well-being  through  life,  by  a  man  of  virtue 
and  good  sense  : — when  we  see  a  happy 
girl,  and  imagine  what  may  be  her  fati^ — 
subjected  to  the  unkind  treatment  and 
coarse  language  of  a  boor,  or  have  her 
mind  soothed  and  eicalted  hy  the  conver- 
sation of  a  well-acting  and  right-thinking 
Christian  man; — whether,  like  another 
Penelope,  she  is  to  regret  the  absence  of 
a  husband  wandering  in  other  lands,  or 
navigating  the  stormy  deep;  to  be  united 
to  a  home-dwelling  partner,  and  make 
with  him  a  pair  as  inseparable  as  the  two 
staves  of  a  piece  of  music  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  as  hke  in  sentiment  as  the  two 
texts  of  a  higlot  Bible ;— whether  she  is 
to  inhabit  the  "  flauniins  town,"  or  (olive 
in  the  quiet  farms  and  HMf. ; — when  we 
think  and  reflect  that  her  destmy  depends 
upon  bim  whom  she  chooses  for  better  or 
for  worse,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
young  females  hanker  to  know  what  sort 
of  men  the  fates  have  given  them  for 
husbands,  even  at  an  early  age. 

In  my  ehddhood,  a  time  when — as  Pe- 
trarch says  of  old  age— little  lovers  may 
be  allowed 

**  Scdcfii  Iniicmc,  c  dif  cUe  lor  incootni,'' 
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to  sit  together,  and  say  whatever  comes 
into  their  heads;  when  the  pretty  name 
of  Flora  or  Fanny  was  not  a  whit  more 
charming  to  me  than  Tom  or  Jack; 
and  when  a  pound  of  marbles,  with  half 
a  score  of  shoutine  boy-playmates,  were 
as  pleasing  as  a  dance  with  a  party  of 
smiling,  rosy  girls;  I  recollect  some  of 
my  female  friends,  while  gathering  flowers 
in  a  meadow,  would  stop,  and,  plucking 
a  large  daisy,  pull  off  tne  petals  one  by 
one,  repeating  at  the  same  time  the  words 

'*  Rich  man,  poor  mau,  .farmer,  ploughman^ 
thief ;" 

fancying,  very  seriously,  that  the  one 
which  came  to  be  named  at  plucking  the 
last  petal  would  be  her  husband.  Another 
way  of  knowing  the  future  husband  (in- 
ferior only  to  the  dark  words  of  that  high 
priestess  of  the  oracles  of  Hymen,  the 
cunning  gypsey),  is,  to  pluck  an  even 
ash-leaf,  and,  putting  it  into  the  hand,  to 
say, 

*'  The  even  aih-lcaf  in  my  hand, 
**  The  first  I  meet  shall  be  my  man.*' 

Then,  putting  it  into  the  glove,  to  say, 

*'  The  even  ash -leaf  in  my  glove, 
••  'Ihe  firat  I  meet  shall  be  my  love." 

And,  lastly,  into  the  bosom,  saying, 

•*  The  even  ash>lcaf  in  my  bosom, 

**  The  first  I  meet  shall  be  my  husband.  " 

Soon  after  which  the  future  husband  will 
make  his  appearance,  and  the  lass  may 
observe  him  as  accurately  as  she  will. 

Midsummer  Eve,  however,  is  the  great 
time  with  girls  for  discovering  who  shall 
be  their  husbands;  why  it  is  so,  more 
than  any  other,  I  cannot  tell,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  sign  Gemini,  which  the  sun  then 
leaves,  is  symbolical  of  the  wedding 
union:  but,  however  that  may  be,  a 
maiden  will  walk  through  the  garden  at 
midsummer,  with  a  rake  on  her  left 
shoulder,  and  throw  hemp-seed  over  her 
right,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 

•*  Hemp- seed  I  set,  hemp-seed  I  sow, 
*'  The  man  that  is  my  true-love  come  after  mo 
and  mow." 

It  is  said  by  many  who  have  never 
tried  it,  and  some  who  have,  without 
effect,  that  the  future  husband  of  the 
hemp-sowing  girl  will  appear  behind  her 
with  a  scythe,  and  look  as  substantial  as 
a  brass  image  of  Saturn  on  an  old  time- 
piece. Or  if,  at  going  to  bed,  she  put 
'^  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
!  of  a  Ty  and  say, 


"  Hoping  this  night  my  trae  lov«  lo  sai^ 
"  I  place  my  ahoes  in  the  fenn  of  •  T." 

they  say  she  will  be  sare  to  see  her  h» 
band  in  a  dreamy  and  perhaps  in  rali^ 
byjher  bed-side.  Besides  this,  tbeic  ii 
another  method  of  divination.  A  girl,  m 
going  to  bed,  is  to  write  the  alphsbecai 
small  pieces  of  paper,  and  pot  dieoi  im 
a  bason  of  water  with  the  letten  down- 
ward ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  momiii 
she  will  find  the  first  letter  of  her  b» 
band's  name  turned  up,  and  the  othes  u 
they  were  left. 

ITie  cekbration  of  Peace,  in  Aogii^ 
1814,  took  place  when  I  was  a  boy,  iU 
enough  to  enjoy  the  merry  doings  at  m 
native  village,  and  to  rememher  then  til 
now.  The  respectable  inhabitants  lob- 
scribed  largely  to  treat  the  poor  with  a 
public  dinner  of  beef  and  pudding,  asd 
strong  beer.  Their  festiTal  was  held  is  a 
field  by  the  river  side,  where  sevcid 
hundreds  of  people,  young  and  old,  at 
down  at  two  long  lines  of  tables.  Thdr 
hearing  was  gratified  by  the  lirely  msflc 
of  a  band  ;  and  their  taste  and  smell  by  tk 
savour  of  a  wholesome  old  English  and, 
at  which  they  held  their  noses  for  an  boor 
over  the  steam  of  boiled  beef,  or  thiol 
them  at  intervals  into  the  cool  deepeniif 
vacuum  of  the  beer  iug.  Their  sight  wai 
afterwards  indulged  with  spectacles  of 
village  merry-making ;  and  their  fediofp 
by  the  twistings  and  twinings,  and  spifit- 
stirring  hop,  skip,  and  jump  agitations  of 
the  dance :  gallopades  were  not  then  ii- 
vented,  or  two  thousand  people  miglit 
have  hopped  along  in  a  string,  like  a  ro» 
of  little  mop-stem-riding  boys  on  their 
wooden  horses.  Among  the  sports  wcR 
Jumping  in  tacks,  thus  performed .-— half 
a  dozen  men  were  put  into  as  many  sacks, 
which  were  tied  round  their  necks,  and 
gave  them  the  shape  of  a  row  of  blacking 
jars  in  a  shop.  In  this  state  they  were  to 
hop  a  given  distance  for  the  masteiy; 
and,  as  they  could  not  erect  thetnsdvB 
into  the  natural  perpendicular  of  ibe 
human  body,  when  they  fell  down,  there 
were  what  may  have  been  called  lesor- 
rection  men,  to  help  them  up.  Tb«« 
was  Grinning  through  korte'^oUan,  is 
which  the  winner  is  he  who  can  thnat 
through  a  horse's  collar  the  ugliest  sample 
of  a  human  face ,  either  by  showing  the 
odd  substitutes  which  nature  might  have 
stuck  in  his  head  for  features,  or  else  bj 
distorting  them  into  something  still  more 
unlike,  and  uglier  than  natural  leatnies. 
Besides  these  there  was  Aiuining  byyftH 
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wvmen^  n  sport  in  which  ihe  Tictress  re- 
ceived a  white  hulland  shift ;  not  without 
having  sbown^  bo^^ever,  by  the  bigb  np- 
flingingof  her  **  light  fantastic  toe'^  in  the 
race»  ihat  she  could  mark  her  initials, 
and,  at  least  Ko.  2,  upon  it«  Ritnnittg 
for  the  pig  with  the  greased  tail  was  a 
famous  general  chaae,  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual who  caught  the  pig  by  the  tail 
became  it*  lawful  owner — when,  after 
many  long  strides  and  hard  stiainings, 
many  a  breatbless  wif;ht  overtook  the 
galloping  porker,  and  grasped  the  slippery 
little  member,  "  Ueu  omnis  effuius  iiimr  /" 
it  slipped  through  the  fingers*  and  the 
trotters  carried  off  the  head,  hams»  and 
sides,  at  full  speed,  till  a  dexterous  victor 
made  them  his  own.  An  elhgy  of  Buo- 
napartA  was  also  carried  about  r  tbi]$  the 
good  people  first  hung,  then  shot,  and 
lastly  burnt ;  thus  securing  the  arch 
enemy  of  England  by  various  deaths,  as, 
in  a  suit  at  law,  the  plaintiff  secureth  the 
defendant  by  the  various  counts  in  the 
declaration- 

The  Fair  Datf  is  to  the  milk-maids  and 
atfiplings  of  some  villai^es  one  of  the 
brightest  in  their  calendar.  As  the  time 
approaches  to  it,  their  joy  rises,  like  the 
mercury  in  a  barometer  at  the  coming  of 
fine  weather.  The  children  lesstm  their 
outlay  for  toys  and  sweetmeats,  and  hoard 
the  saved  pence ;  and  the  trite  observation 
on  meeting  friends,  that  'Mt  is  fine  wea- 
ther/' gives  place  to  the  earnest  question, 
**  Be  gwain  to  fa-yer  o'  Monday  V  Some 
time  ago,  on  a  Bne  day  in  September,  I 
^etst  to  a  famous  fair,  held  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  green  hills  of  Dorset.  When 
I  first  set  out  I  walked  along  the  still 
ihady  lanes  alone,  but,  as  I  drew  near  the 
£ii replace,  I  commingled  with  a  stream 
of  people,  ail  tending  to  the  same  point. 
There  w^ere  grtjups  of  white-gowned,  red- 
feced  lasses,  led  by  their  swains  with 
bunches  ty(  fiowers  stuck  in  the  button* 
holes  of  their  long  blue  coats,  and  switch- 
ing in  one  hand  a  tough  ground- ash  stick. 
I  had  not  a  fair  mate  my  set  f,  and  could 
well  listen  to  their  ohservationa,  **  How 
much  money  hast  got  vor  fayer  ?''  said  a 
ruddy  httle  boy  to  another,  whom  he  had 
a  little  before  overtaken.  **  Zi x- pence," 
said  the  other,  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction  ; 
thumping  his  hand  on  his  pocket,  and 
erecting  his  body  into  a  posture  of  dignity 
he  thought  himself  entitled  to  by  his 
wealth,  Alas !  thought  1,  how  true  is  it 
that  our  wautj  are  only  imaginary,  and 
that  riches  and  poverty  are  only  relative 


terms!  this  boy  is  proud  to  go  to  ft*ir 
with  hii  sixpence,  while  many  spend- 
thrifts think  themselves  stinted  if  thej 
have  not  hundreds  to  squander  in  things 
as  worthier  as  those  that  will  be  bought 
by  him.  With  these  thoughts  in  my 
mind,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
rude,  though  well-meant,  salutation  of  a 
Dorset  swain,  who,  seeing  a  friend  for- 
ward, crepi  softly  behind  him,  and  with 
the  full  force  of  an  arm  which  had  per- 
haps been  long  exercised  in  mowing,  or 
swinging  the  ^ail,  laid  his  stick  athwart 
his  back,  upon  which  his  acquaintance 
looked  round,  and  received  his  assailant 
with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  I  was 
by  this  time  in  the  fair,  where  the  din  of 
drums  and  horns  at  the  shows,  the  loud 
invitation,  **  Walk  up,  walk  up,""  of  the 
showmen,  the  hum  of  voice*,  the  squeak- 
ing of  fiddles,  and  the  creaking  of  rattles, 
made  altogether  a  medley  of  sounds 
which,  supposing  with  Pope  **  all  dis- 
cord harmony  not  understood,"  would 
have  been  very  pleasing  to  my  ear,  but  for 
my  ignorance  of  harmony.  Seeing  a 
merry-Andre^v  come  out  at  one  of  the 
shows,  I  went  up  to  listen  to  a  few  of  his 
much-repeated,  though  still  laugh-stirring 
jokes,  lie  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  starers,  with  their  faces  all  worked  up 
into  grins,  so  exactly  like  his  own  that 
they  seemed  refiec lions  of  his  own- — like 
the  faces  you  would  see  were  you  to 
I  wist  your  mouth  to  the  expression  of 
drolling  laughter,  and  look  into  a  multi- 
plying glass.  The  dense  crowd  around 
the  show  was,  however,  suddenly  scat* 
tered  by  a  buLL  He  had  escaped  from 
the  cattle- fair,  to  esthibit  himself  at  full 
run  among  the  standings,  where  he  was 
received  with  chuckles  and  shouts  b 
those  who  were  out  of  his  way,  and  will 
screams  from  women  and  children  in  his 
line  of  race ;  after  a  short  peep  at  the 
humours  of  tlie  fair,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  retire,  and  leave  the  bipeds  to 
their  former  fun.  I  withdr«w  with  the 
coming  on  of  the  evening :  as  I  wound 
round  the  hill  the  noise  of  the  fair  died 
gradually  away,  and  1  reached  my  home 
in  silence. 

A  Peramhtitaiicnf  or,  as  it  might  be 
more  correctly  called,  a  circuraambula- 
tion,  is  the  custom  of  going  round  die 
boundaries  of  a  manor  or  parish,  with 
witnesses,  to  determine  and  preserve 
recollection  of  its  extent,  nnd  to  see  that 
no  encroachments  have  been  made  upon 
it^  aod  that  the  landmarks  liave  not  been 
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taken  away.  It  is  a  proceeding  com- 
monly regulated  by  the  stewara,  who 
takes  with  him  a  few  men  and  seversd  boys 
who  are  required  to  particularly  observe 
the  boundary  lines  traced  out,  and  thereby 
qualify  themselves  for  witnesses,  in  the 
event  of  any  dispute  about  the  land- 
marks or  extent  of  the  manor,  at  a  future 
day.  In  order  that  they  may  not  forget 
the  lines  and  marks  of  separation,  they 
**  take  paitu*  at  almost  every  turning. 
For  instance,  if  the  boundary  be  a  stream, 
one  of  the  boys  is  tossed  into  it;  if  a 
broad  ditch,  the  boys  are  offered  money  to 
jump  over  it,  in  which  they  of  course  foil, 
and  pitch  into  the  mud,  where  they  stick 
as  firmly  as  if  they  had  been  rooted  there 
for  the  season ;  if  a  hedge,  a  sapling  is 
cut  out  of  it,  and  used  in  afflicting  that 
part  of  their  bodies  upon  which  they  rest 
m  the  posture  between  standing  and  lying ; 
if  a  wall,  they  are  to  have  a  race  on  the 
top  of  it,  when,  in  trying  to  pass  each 
other,  they  fall  over  on  each  side, — some 
descending,  perhaps,  into  the  still  stygian 
waters  of  a  ditch,  and  others  thrusting 
the  **  human  face  divine"  into  a  bed  of 
nettles ;  if  the  boundary  be  a  sunny  bank, 
they  sit  down  upon  it,  and  get  a  treat  of 
beer,  and  bread  and  cheese,  and,  perhaps, 
a  glass  of  spirits.  When  these  boys  grow 
up  to  be  men,  if  it  happens  that  one  of 
them  should  be  asked  if  a  particular 
stream  were  the  boundary  of  tne  manor 
he  had  perambulated,  he  would  be  sure 
to  say,  in  the  manner  of  Sancho  Panpa, 
"  Ees,  that  'tis,  I*m  sure  o't,  by  the  same 
token  that  I  were  tossed  intoU^  and  pad- 
dled about  there  lik  a  water-rot,  till  I 
wor  hafe  dead/'  If  he  should  be  asked 
whether  the  aforesaid  pleasant  bank  were 
a  boundary,—-"  O,  ees  it  be,"  he  would 
say,  "  that's  where  we  squat  down,  and 
tucked  in  a  skinvull  of  vittles  and  drink." 
With  regard  to  any  boundary  perambu- 
lated after  that,  he  would  most  likely 
declare,  "  I  won't  be  sartin ;  I  got  zo 
muddled  up  top  o'  the  banks,  that  don' 
know  where  we  ambulated  arter  that." 

W.  Barnes. 


9th  of  October,  1690,  died  at  theap 
of  eighty-seven  sir  John  Maynird,  a 
eminent  lawyer,  who  had  been  aditc  ■ 
the  prosecution  of  the  eail  of  StnSiid 
and  archbishop  Laud.  He  snhsciibei  It 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  hd 
sat  in  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  wm 
sent  with  Glynn  to  the  Tower  by  the  p«- 
liament,  for  opposing  the  victoriom  inay.  . 
Not  in  the  least  intimidated,  he  told  tie 
house  that,  bv  voting  no  more  addressa 
to  Charles  I.,  they  virtually  dissolved 
themselves ;  and,  when  forcibly  sedoded, 
he  boldly  broke  in,  and  vehemently,  but 
vainly,  pleaded  for  the  king's  life.  Dnziog 
the  protectorate,  he  was  equally  intrepid 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  a  gentlelDal^ 
who  refused  the  payment  of  a  tax  not 
granted  by  parliament.  On  that  occasioo 
he  was  sent,  with  two  other  lawyers,  t»  . 
the  Tower;  but  was  released  upon  his  j, 
submission,  and  named  seijeant  to  tk.«* 
protector  Oliver,  as  he  was  aftenfardi  M 
Kichard  Cremwell  his  successor.  Charia 
II.  recalled  him  to  the  coif,  knighted  hio^ 
and  would  have  made  him  a  judge,  htt 
he  refused  the  intended  honor.  At  tbc 
revolution  he  waited  upon  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who,  observing  his  great  9ft, 
said,  <*You  must  have  ouUiv^  all  the 
men  of  the  law  who  have  been  your  con- 
temporaries :"  Maynard  replied,  •*  Yes 
sir ;  and,  if  your  highness  had  not  come 
over,  I  should  have  outlived  the  law 
itself."  When  the  prince  was  declared 
king,  he  named  sir  John  Maynard  one  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  j 
His  professional  skill  vras  very  greets 
He  died  at  Gunnersbury,  in  the  parish  of 
Ealing,  and  was  buried  in  that  church. 
He  is  called  in  the  register  ^the  loid 
Manard."* 


h.  m, 

October  8.    Day  breaks      .     .     4  33 

Sun  rises     ...     6  26 

—  sets .     .     .     .     5  34 

Twilight  ends  .     .     7  27 

African  and  French  marigolds  fade  and 

will  be  soon  cut  off  by  frosty  nights. 


At  Hertford  assizes,  4  Car.  I.,  the  fol- 
lowing information  was  taken  by  Sir  John 
Maynard,  from  the  deposition  of  die 
minister  of  the  parish  where  a  murder 
was  committed:— "That  the  body  being 
taken  out  of  the  grave  thirty  days  after 
the  party's  death,  and  lying  on  the  grass, 
and  the  four  defendants  (suspected  of 
murdering  her)  being  required,  «wh  of 
them  touched  the  dead  body ;  whereupon 
the  brow  of  the  dead,  which  before  was  of 
a  livid  and  carrion  color,  began  to  have  a 
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dew,  or  gentle  sweat,  arise  on  it,  which 
increased  by  degrees,  till  ibe  sweat  ran 
down  m  drops  on  the  face;  the  brow 
turned  to  a  lively  and  fresh  color;  and 
the  deceiistd  opened  one  of  her  eyes^  and 
shut  it  again  three  several  limes :  she 
likewise  thrust  out  the  ring  or  marriage 
finger  tliree  times,  and  polled  it  in  again, 
and  the  finger  dront  blood  upon  ihe  grass," 
The  minister  of  tJie  next  parish,  who  also 
-was  present,  being  sworn,  gave  evidence 
exactly  as  above.  See  further  on  iliis 
subject  Oct,  12. 


h.  m. 

October   9.—  Day  breaks     , 

.     4  35 

Sun  rises  .     . 

.     6  2B 

-^  sets     .    , 

.     5  32 

Twilight  ends 

.     7  25 

©rtofiri'  10. 

October  10,  1723,  died  at  his  seat  at 
Co1nec;reen,  near  Hertford,  William  Cow- 
per,  Earl  Cow  per,  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  lord  high  chancellor  with  in- 
tegrity and  ability.  He  was  eldest  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Williatn  Cowper,  baronet, 
Tind  had  been  entered  with  his  only 
brother,  Spencer,  of  the  profession  of  the 
law,  Spencer  became  a  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  io  1705 
William  was  appointed  lord-keeper  ;  and 
afterwards  lord  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  With  a  greatness  of  mind  that 
marked  his  character,  he  ordered  a  chair 
for  Richard  Cromwell,  when  he  attended 
upon  a  trial  at  Westminster-halL  For 
ibis  civility  to  the  ex-protector  of  the 
common  wealth,  it  was  expected  that 
earl  Cowper  would  have  been  reprimand- 
ed by  the  reigning  sovereign,  but  he 
received  praise  and  thanks.  lie  had  the 
honor  to  abolish  the  immemorial  custom  of 
**New'year*s-'  gifts  to  ihe  chancellor,* 


Verses 


Mrs.  Mad  an,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Cowper,  and  who  was  perhaps  a  sister  of 
the  precedititr,  wife  of  colonel  Madan, 
and  wrote  the  folio  wing 

IN  tiER  Brother's  Coke  upon 
Littleton* 

O  tTinu,  wbo  l&lK>ur'H  in  tbia  ragged  mioc, 
May 'si  thoci  to  gold  tli*  un polish 'd  ore  refine  ! 
May  each  dark  page  unfold  lis  haggard  l>row! 
Doubt   not   to  reap,  if  tliou  cui'«t  bear  to 
plough. 

•  Noble. 


To  tempt  ihy  car^t  uiay,  each  iwolving  night, 
PuniC»  and  maces  «wim  before  thy  fight  ! 
From   hence  ia  timcft  to  come^   adventVous 

deed! 
May'^st   thou    eftiay    to  look   and  speak  like 

Mrad  ' 
WLfn  the  black  tag  and   roic  no  more  Bhail 

shade 
With  martial  air  Uie  honpurs  of  thy  head ; 
When  the  full  wig  thy  visage  shall  enclose. 
And  only  leave  to  view  thy  learned  nose  ; 
Safely    may'it   thnu    defy    heani,  wita,  and 

AcofTerftj 
Wbile  tcaantSj  in  fee-BimpUj,  stuff  thy  eofTers ! 


Ottobtr  10.  Day  breaks       .     . 

Sun  rises      .     .     . 

—  sets      .     .     . 

Twilight  ends  .     . 

Golden  rod,  almost  oul  of  flo 

h, 

4 
G 
5 
7 

ft-er 

37 
30 
30 
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©rtofi^r  IK 

11th  of  October^  1806,  the  remains 
of  the  right  honorable  Charles  James 
Fox  were  interred  in  Westminster-abbey. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Fox's  library  the 
following  memorandum  and  verses  were 
found  in  his  band  writing  in  the  first 
volume  of  a  presentation  copy  of  Gibbon  s 
**  Decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  " 

**  The  author  of  this  book,  upon  tlie 
delivery  of  the  Spanish  rescript  in  1779, 
declared  publicly  at  Brookes's  that  there 
was  no  salvation  for  this  country,  unless 
six  of  the  heads  of  the  cabinet  council 
were  cut  off,  and  laid  on  the  tible  of  the 
houses  of  parliament,  as  examples,  and  in 
no  less  than  a  fortnight  after  this  declara- 
ration  he  look  an  employment  under  the 
same  cabinet  council . 

"  King  George  in  a  fright, 

Lett  Gibbon  should  vrite 
The  story  of  Britain^fl  ditgracc  ; 

Thought  uo  means  more  aure 

His  p«n  to  secure, 
Thau  to  give  the  historian  a  place. 

But  hia  caution  h  vain, 

Tia  the  eutse  of  hit  reign 
That  his  projects  shall  never  tuccced  ; 

TKoiigh  he  vrrite  not  a  line 

Yet  a  caufc  of  decline 
In  the  atitlior'a  example  we  read. 

His  book  w«ll  describeis 

How  corrupt  ion  and  bribe* 
Ov«rlhrew  the  great  empire  of  Rome  ; 

And  his  writings  declare 

A  degeneracy  th€r«» 
Which  bia  conduct  ejihibits  at  home  ! "' 
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Day  breiiks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets  .     . 
TwiJightetids 


4  39 

6  32 

5  28 

7  :^l 


0ttnbet  12, 

Bleeding  of  tbe  Mrni>ERr,D. 
lutiLj  James  L,  in  hju  "  Dajtnotiolopy/' 
say5,  "In  a  secret  murfher,  if  the  dead 
carkaase  be  ai  any  time  ihereafler  handled 
by  the  murtherer,  it  will  gush  out  of 
blood,  as  if  the  blood  were  crj'itig  to 
heave ii  for  revenue  of  ihe  niurtherer.'* 

The  author  of  the  "Living  Librarie, 
1621/'  inquires,  "Who  can  allege  any 
certaine  and  firme  reason  why  the  blood 
runnes  out  of  the  wounds  of  a  man  mur- 
dredj  long  after  the  murder  committed,  if 
the  murderer  be  brought  before  the  dead 
bodie  1" 

Reginald  Scot  too,  m  his  **  Discovery 
of  Witchcraft,"  says,  « I  hare  heard  by 
credible  report,  that  the  wound  of  a  man 
muftbered  renews  bleeding  at  the  pre- 
sence of  a  dearfrk-nd  or  of  u  mortal  cnemi/. 
Divers  also  write  that  if  one  pass  by' a 
murthered  body  (though  unknown)  he 
shall  be  striken  wiih  fear,  and  feel  in 
himself  some  alteration  of  nature." 

I  n  rel  a  tion  t  o  th  is  bel  i  ef  i  s  the  fol  I  a  w  i  ng 
in  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  4to : — **A 
jjentlewoman  went  to  church  so  concealed, 
that  she  thought  nobody  could  know  her. 
It  chanced  that  her  lorer  met  her,  and 
knew  lier,  and  spake  unto  her  ;  Sir,  (she 
answered)  you  mistake  me,  how  know  ye 
me  i  Al  I  too  well,  repl  i  ed  the  gen  1 1  e  man, 
for  so  soon  as  I  met  you,  behold  mv 
wounds  fell  fresh  a  bleeding  I  Oh,  hereof 
you  only  are  guiUy/'* 


Octaber  12.    Day  breaks      , 

Sun  rises     .     . 

—  sets       *     . 

Twilight  ends  . 

Woodcocks  begin  to  arrive. 


h.  m. 

4  41 

6  34 

5  26 

7  19 


©rtafif  r  13. 

1 3  fJctober  1633,  died  Dr.  George  I  Jickes 
then  a  probendary  m  Worcester  cathe- 
dmr.  At  the  revolution,  he  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  James  IL  and  was  deprived 


for  declining  to  lake  the  oalhf  to  Willbm 
and  Mary.     Upon  that  oc:a5ion  he  wrote 
a  paper,  addressed  to  the  membeis  of  bti 
cathedral,  in  which  he  declared  his  njrhia 
stjfl  valid;  and  affixed  it  at  the  entr^incc 
of  the  choir.    This  was.  thought  so  great 
an  insult  on  the  government  that  the  at- 
torney-general  was  ordered  to  prosecute 
J*m  for  It     It  is   a  singular  fiict  that  his 
brother  John  llickes  had  been  a  non-coi>- 
formist  minister,  and   was  executed  for 
being  conceriied  m  Monmouth's  rebcllio     " 
and    that    George   became    the     cnan 
pmn  of  the  nonjurors,  and,  changing  h 
clencal  garb,  sheltered  himself  at 'Amen 
den,   in  Oxfordshire,    under  the  roof  « 
Dr.  White  Kennett,  who  was  a   violet 
a   revolutioni.'it.'*      Good    resulted   froi 
the  association  of  these    two   opposii 
characters.     It  was  impossible  for  th« 
to  converse  sciably   on  church  religio, 
and   their  general  topic   was   literal iir^ 
Kennett  obtained  Hickes*i assistance  in  ao 
quinnga  knowledge  of  the  northern  Eur 
pean  languages ;  and  this  intercourse  huv 
the  foundation  of  Dr.  Hickes* 'Thesaurus,? 
a  work  which  gained  him,  a  deserved      ' 
Putation  for  immense  learning  in  Angiv^ 
Saxon,  and  the  Runic  and  other  northern 
dialects.     At  length   llickes  was   disco- 
vered    in     his    asylum    al   his      friend 
Aeiinett  a,  and  compelled  to  fly  for  privacy 
elsewhere.     He  secreted  himself  m  Lon^ 
don,  and  lived  in  obscurity,   until  lorij 
chancellor  Somers,  who   venerated     bii] 
learning,  procured  a  Hii/i  prosequi,  whicli] 
freed    Hickes    from    personal    danger -f 
still   he   was    insensible   to   moderauoo. 
He  bore  inveterate  haired  to  archbishop 
Tillotaon,  whom  he  treated  in  coDlruveiv 
syasan  _"  atheist,"  but  the  amiable  pri* 
mate  used  no  acnraony  in  reply.  He  called 
bishop  Burnet  a  liar,  and  the  prelate  re* 
toned,  by  charging  Hickea  with    beins 
all  hut  a  papist,     Hickes,  with   a  oo^-, 
stancy  which  the  stake  could  not  hav©  i 
shaken,    made  heaven's  gate  so   narrow 
that  jt  couid   admit  none  but  a  few  non* 
jurors  to  pass.     WTiilst  we   lament   hit 
bigotry,  we  exult  in  his  learning,  wbdi  i 
has  done  honour  to  bis  country*  ' 


October  13. 


Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets 
Twilight  ends  . 
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BASING-H0U3E,  HANTS, 


©rtofirt  14. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1645,  dunht; 
the  civil  wars,  Basin g-house  was  taken 
by  storm  for  the  ParliarTietit  by  CromwelL 
The  preceding  view  of  it  at  that  perio-d 
is  upon  the  authority  of  nn  ancient  draw- 
ing. • 

Easing-boMfle  was  '  so  ,  called  from 
Buing,  or  Old  Basing,  a  considerable 
vi11af2;G  in  llampshire,  about  two  mile^ 
north-east  of  Basingstoke.  The  name  is 
Siixon,  and  signifies  a  coat  of  mail,  to 
which  tbe  pUce  la  said  to  have  borne  some 
resemblance.  That  Basing,  pre^ous  to 
tbe  conquest,  wa?  of  more  importance 
than  Baiingsioke,  there  h  no  reason  to 
doubt,  from  the  Saxon  addition  to  the 
latter  of  **  stoke/'  signtfyiDg  a  hamlet. 

In  871 1  a  bloody  battle  waj  fought  vtt 
Basing  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons 
coramatided  by  King  Ethelred  and  his 
brother  Alfred,  in  wtiicli  the  hitter  were 
defeated.     It  attained  to  more  recent  fame 


♦  From  an  png^aving  in  **  The  Hintory  of 
Ba»iiig-hou»c/^  an  octavo  pamphlpi,  puhU»ticd 
byS.  Chandlerj  B!t«iag«toke,  I827jirheiicc  arc 
I  derived  ihc  sohnuqiieut  particulars. 
Vol.  L— 38. 


fof  its  defence  against  the  parliament 
forces,  by  John  Pawlet,  Marcjuii  of  Win- 
chester, a  lineal  descendant  from  Ilngb 
de  Port,  who,  at  the  period  of  the  Domes- 
day survey,  held  fifiy-tive  lordships  in 
this  county.  Basing  was  the  chief  of 
tliese  lai^e  possessions,  and  appeart  to 
have  been  very  early  the  site  of  a  castle, 
as  mention  of  the  land  of  the  old  CQStle 
of  Basing  occurs  in  a  j^rant  made  by 
John  de  Portj  to  the  neighbouring  priory 
of  Monk's  Sherborne,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL  William,  bis  craodson,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Si.  John  ;  and  Ro- 
bert, lord  St,  John^  in  the  forty -third  of 
Henry  H.,  obtained  a  license  to  lix  a  pole 
upon  the  bann  of  his  moat  at  Basing, 
with  permission  to  continue  it  so  fortifi^ 
during  the  king's  pkasure.  In  the  time 
of  Richard  II. ,  B.ising,  with  oiher  estalei 
of  the  family,  was  transferred,  by  mar- 
riiige,  to  the  Poynings;  and  again  in  the 
time  of  Henry  Vi.  to  the  Paw  lets,  by  the 
marriage  of  Cons  lance,  heiress  of  the 
former,  wuh  Sir  Jolin  Pawlet,  of  Nunny 
Castle  in  Somersetshire.  Sir  William 
Pawlet,  Knt.,  third  in  descent  from  ihein^ 
was  created  Baron  St,  John,  of  Basing, 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
aod  Marquis  of  Winchester,  by  Edward 
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VI.  He  enjoyed  court  favor  through 
moit  of  tlie  successive  changes  m  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Mary,  and  Qut^eii  Elizabeth,  mid 
held  Ihe  oflice  of  lord  treasurer  nearly 
thirty  years.  Being  asked  how  he  con- 
trived to  maintain  his  station  during^  those 
perilous  limes,  in  which  no  many  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  church  and 
Slate,  he  answered,  "  by  being  a  willow 
and  not  an  oak."  He  rebuilt  the  castle 
at  Basing  in  a  magnifict^nt  style.  Camden, 
in  allusion  to  the  vast  expense  of 
living  entailed  on  the  family  by  its  splen- 
dor, observes,  that  "  it  was  so  overpowered 
by  its  own  weight  that  his  posterity  have 
been  obliged  to  pull  down  apart  of  it.** 

King  Edward  V'l.with  his  retinue,  was 
entertainetl  for  four  days  at  Basing,  hy  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester;  and  king  Philip 
and  queen  M:try,  wbom  the  Marquis  had 
accompanied  to  Wiuchester,  after  their 
marriage,  were  also  entertained  at  Basing 
for  live  days.  Here  also,  in  15 GO,  h« 
entertained  Queen  Elizabeth,  so  much  to 
her  satis  faction,  that  she  play  fully  lamented 
bis  great  age  :  "For,  by  my  troth,"  said 
the  queen,  **  if  my  lord  Marquis  were  but 
a  young  man,  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  have  him  for  a  liusbaad,  before  any 
loaii  in  EngUud/'  The  marquis  lived  to 
see  1 1>3  of  hia  own  immediale  descend^ 
ants ;  he  died  in  157*2,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven,  and  was  buried  in  Basing  church. 

In  ItiOl,  William,  bis  <;rtat  grandson, 
and  fourth  Marquis  of  Winchester,  had 
likewise  queen  Elizabeth  for  a  guest, 
during  a  period  of  ^^  thirteen  days,  to  the 
greate  charge  of  the  sayde  lorde  mar- 
(juesse.*^  lier  majestv  was  accompanied 
in  this  visit  by  the  uuke  of  Biron,  with 
about  twenty  of  the  French  nobility  j^ 
and  a  reliuue  of  nearly  400  persons  were 
lodged  at  the  \'ine,  the  seat  of  lord 
Sandys,  which  house  had  betn  purposely 
furnished  with  hangings  and  plate  from 
the  Tower,  and  Hampton  Court,  "  and 
with  seven  score  beds  and  furniture, 
which  the  willing  and  obedient  people  of 
the  countrie  of  Southampton,  upon  two 
dayes  warning,  had  brought  in  thither  to 
lend  the  Queene/'  When  Elizabeth 
de pat  ted  from  Baaing  she  afTiTmed,  that 
"  she  had  done  that  in  llampsltire  that 
none  of  her  ancestors  ever  did,  neither 
that  any  prince  in  Christendome  could 
doe  ;  that  was,  she  had  in  her  progresses 
at  her  subjects*  houses  entertained  a  royal 
ambassador,  and  had  royally  entertained 
biro/*     This  marquis  died 'in  lfi28,  at 


TbH 


Hawk  wood,  now  llackwood,  the 
seat  of  bis  descendants. 

It  was  Johu,  fifth    Marquis    of  W 
Chester,  who  rendered  his  name   fatno^ 
.by  bravely    defending   Basing-house 
upwards  of  two  years,  while  it  was  bel 
guretl    by  the    parliament   forces.      "" 
noble  mansion  was  built  upon    a  nsi 
grouud|    and    surrounded   with    a   brii 
rampart  lined  wnth  eiuth,  and  all  wa» 
compassed   with   a  diy  ditch,      Basil 
house  is  not  to  be  confounded   with 
castle,  to  the  east  of  which  it  was  situ; 
at  a  small  distance.     Tiie  marquis *5 
risou  much   distressed  die   parliameni 
rians  by  die  command  the  house  had 
the  western  road,  and  it  was  several  iimi 
besieged     hy  their    forces,   who   greai 
distressed,  but   could    not  take  it      ~ 
murquis  declared,  that  "  if  the  king  li 
no  more  ground  m  EngUnd  than  Bosii 
house  he  would  hold  it  out  to  the  I 
extremity/'     At   first  he  had    with   him 
only  his  own  family,  and  a  hundred  mus^ 
queleers,  but  afterwards  the  kingsupplii 
him  as  occasion  required.     It  was  at  ihi 
lime  that,   to   inspire  the    garcLson    with 
courage  and  perseverance,  he  wrote  Mriih 
a   diamond    in    the   window    the    words 
**  Love  Loyalty  ;"  for  which  reason   tlw 
house  was  called  *'  I^yatty  House,"  ani 
t!ie  words  in  French,  **  Aim€2  Lo^aulU^ 
afterwards  became  the  moito  of  the  family 
arms,  as  they  are  to  diis  day* 

Basing- ho  use  was  first  invested 
August,  1643;  the  llrst  material  assault 
were  made  hy  Sir  William  Waller, 
from  bis  former  successes  William 
Conqueror,  who  thrice  within  nine  da; 
attempted  to  take  it  by  storm,  with  scv 
thousand  men,  but  was  repuUed, 
obliged  to  retreat  widi  great  loas  to  Fj 
ham.  The  secretary  of  the  king  s  coi 
of  war,  Sir  Edward  Walker,  knt.,  ^. 
principal  king  of  arms,  has  left  a  miaul 
journal  of  interesting  transactions  r«lat 
to  the  lengthened  siege.  Dasing-hoJ 
was  dioroughly  provisioned,  and 
lutely  defend chI.  At  length,  aAer  ll 
battle  of  Alresford,  Sir  W  idiam  W,tll 
conceived  the  design  of  mastering 
place  by  means  of  a  private  corresrpotii 
ence  w^th  lord  Edward  Taw  let  hi 
ther  to  the  marquis  of  Winchester, 
then  living  with  him  in  Oasinu-hoi 
unsuspected  of  treachery.  Sir  Richai 
Crenvil  engaged  to  leave  the  fitet 
polls  with  a  body  of  horse  to  join  Wal 
Grenvil  appointed  a  rendezvoui*  for 
cavalry  at  Bagshot,  and  the  same  day  I 
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London  wiihliix  eqiiipage  only,  consistiitg 
of  a  coach  and  six  horses,  and  many  led 
horses  and  servants;  but  wlmn  lif?  anived 
at  Staines  be  suddenfy  left  the  Bagshot 
road  for  Heading,  ivbere  Ihe  king's  g^ar- 
rison  then  v^as,  and  thence  without  delay 
proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  very 
graciously  received  by  tlie  king,  who  had 
not  expected  him.  lie  imniediately 
acquainted  the  king  with  the  whole  design 
for  the  surprise  of  Basing ;  upon  whicli 
the  king  sent  the  information  by  an  ex- 
press to  the  Diarquis,  who  instantly  seized 
his  brother  and  hi!*  confederates,  and  ex- 
torted from  tliem  a  fuiJ  confession  of 
tbetr  plans*  He  tiien  turned  his  brother 
out  of  the  garrison,  and  executed  his 
accomplices.  By  this  discovery  Basing- 
lioLTse  was  for  that  time  preserved^  while 
the  parliament  denounced  Sir  Richard 
Grenvil  with  judgments  of  attamder, 
confiscation,  !\nd  incapacity  of  ]i"ardon. 

At  this  period  the  king's  cause  w^a 
decUnjTig  every  where,  and  Cromwell 
came  with  his  victorious  troops  out  of  the 
west,  lie  closely  invested  Basintj-house, 
threw  up  works  and  (^tiaeked  it  so  vi^'or- 
ously  that  the  royalists  desiied  a  parley. 
Oliver  would  hearken  to  no  proposals, 
but  began  the  assault  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  Sir  Ilardress  Waller's  and  Colo- 
nel Montague's  regiments  having  forced 
the  strongest  works  they  suddenly  scaled 
the  walls  and  entered  the  house  before 
the  besieged  perceived  their  danger^ 
There  is  a  traditionary  report  that  the 
garrison  was  surprised,  while  many  of 
litem  were  en^ged  at  cards,  and  hence 
card  players  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
still  a  common  saying,  of,  "  Clubs  tnimp^ 
as  when  Basing-house  was  taken/'  This 
ediDee  which  had  held  out  so  long,  and 
bad  been  thought  almost  impregnable* 
was  carried  by  storm  in  three-quarters  of 
nn  hour.  Besides  ten  pieces  of  ordnance, 
with  2000  stand  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  fell  to  the  assailants,  the  store  of 
victuals  in  the  place  was  enormous. 
There  were  400  quarters  of  wheat,  200 
barrels  of  beef,  300  flitches  of  bacon, 
40,000  pounds  of  cheese,  and  numerous 
cellars  hlled  with  beer.  The  plunder  of 
treasure  and  furniture  amounted  in  value 
to  £200,000.  There  was  in  one  room  a 
bed  which  had  cost  £1300,  with  many 
catholic  books,  copes,  and  rich  utensils  of 
worship.  The  silver  plate  was  valued  at 
above  £5000,  and  there  were  sereral 
cabinets  of  jewels  and  other  valuables, 
One  soldier  bad  six  score  pieces  of  gold, 


amounting  to  £3G0,  fur  his  share.  An- 
other seized  three  bags  of  siWer,  but,  not 
being  able  to  keep  his  own  counsel* 
it  fell  to  common  pillage  amongst  his 
compaTkions,  so  that  at  last  he  had  but 
one  half  crown  for  himself,  llie  wheat, 
househ<>ld  goods,  and  lumber,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  olher  plunder,  was  sold  to  the 
country  people,  who  loaded  it  away  in 
caxts;  and  the  bouse  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  and  demolished.  About  200  pri- 
soners were  taken,  including  the  marquis 
himself,  and  several  olher  persons  of  dis- 
tinction.  They  wei^  sent  up  to  the  par- 
liament by  Cromwell,  who  received  the 
tlianks  of  the  house  fur  these  services. 

During  the  siege,  Dr.  Thomas  Johnson, 
the  celebrated  botanist,  was  with  the 
royal  army,  and  received  a  wound  of 
which  he  died.  Six  catholic  priests  were 
found  among  the  slain.  Robinson,  a 
stage  player,  was  killed  by  major-general 
Harrison,  who  is  said  to  have  refused 
him  quarter,  and  shot  him  in  the  liead 
when  he  had  laid  doxvn  his  arms,  with 
this  quotation  from  scripture  :  *'  Cursed 
is  he  that  doelh  the  work  of  the  Lord 
negligently/*  Dr.  Hi o mas  Fullerj  author 
of  the  "Church  flislory  of  Britain/' 
then  chaplain  to  the  royal  army  under 
IjOrd  llopton,  had  been  for  some  time 
shut  up  in  Basing-house,  while  it  was 
besieged  by  Sir  William  Waller;  and 
there  amid  the  den  of  war,  as  if  sitting  in 
the  study  of  a  quiet  parsonage,  he  pro- 
secuted his  favorite  work,  entitled  "The 
Worthies  of  England,-'  discovering  no 
sign  of  fear,  but  only  complaining  that 
the  noise  of  the  cannon,  which  was  con- 
tinually thundering  from  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers,  interrupted  him  in  digesting 
his  notes;  an  indifference,  during  so  great 
a  danger,  similar  to  that  of  the  water 
carrier,  who,  at  the  siege  of  another  place, 
Has  going  about,  crying  "  Water,  three- 
pence a  bucket—"  a  bomb-shell  look  away 
one  of  his  buckets— he  then  cried  "  six- 

rjence  a  bucket,"  and  walked  on.  Ful- 
er  s  coolness  and  facetionsness,  however, 
animated  the  carrison  to  so  vigorous  a 
defence,  that  Waller  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  for  that  lime  with  considerable 
loss. 

The  number  of  soldiers  slain  before 
Basing-house,  from  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  is  recorded  to  have  been 
upwards  of  200O.  Hugh  Peters  was 
with  Cromwell's  forces  at  the  taking  of 
the  place,  and  being  stent  by  Oliver  to 
I^nJoii  to  make  a  report  to  the  Parb'j^- 
2  (i  2 
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ment^  be  said.  Basin E:-house  was  fit  for 
an  emperor  to  dwell  in,  it  was  so  spacious 
and  beantifuL  It  is  recorded  tbnt  ihemar- 
qu  13^*^3  garrison  had  pickedi  up  incredible 
booty.  Lying,  as  they  did,  just  on  Ibe 
great  western  road,  they  intercepted  car- 
riages, plundered  waggons,  and  sudered 
nothing  lo  p^ss,  lo  tbe  great  inlemiption 
of  ibe  triule  of  tbe  city  of  London,  The 
gaining  of  Qa^in^-bouse  was  esteemed  a 
national  service ;  for  it  opened  tlie  inter* 
course  which  bad  been  long  oHstrucled 
between  Ibe  melropolis  and  the  west  of 
England.  It  was  probably  on  ibia  occa- 
sion that  the  sign  of  "  Basing-ilouse'^ 
became  exhibited  as  tbe  attractive  sign  of 
an  inn^  which  still  existSj  near  Shoreditch 
in  London. 

The  Holy  Ghost  cbapeb  at  Basing- 
stoke, is  said  lo  have  been  stripped  of  its 
covering  of  lead  lo  make  balls  for  the  use 
of  tbe  besiegers  of  Basing-house,  In 
ihe  same  neighbourhood,  rarleigh-bouse 
was  niade  a  garrison  for  tbe  parliament, 
when  the  inscriptions  and  all  the  brass 
plates  in  the  church  were  taken  away. 
A  field  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  from  Basing  to  Basingstoke,  near 
ilie  bridge,  over  tl^  can^U,  is  still  called 
Slaughter  Close*  This  is  traditionally 
reported  lo  have  been  the  scene  of  a  san- 
guinary contest,  at  a  time  when  the  gar- 
Tison  made  a  sally  lo  obstruct  or  destroy 
the  offensive  works  of  the  besiegers. 
The  slain  on  both  side*  were  buried  in 
that  field,  which  to  lids  day  produces 
most  abundant  crops  of  every  thing  sown 
in  it. 

Where  li  the  duKt  tlitit  ba»  not  been  attve  t 
Tho  »pmle,  the  plough,  diiCtLib  our  ancestors  ; 
From  bumun  mciuldf  wc  reap  onr  dally  bread* 
Aa   naiurc    wide,   our   i-uius   spread  ^  man's 

dcfttb 
InJiabitB  all  tbmgs  tml  the  iboagbc  of  maa< 


The  laie  Mr.  Moses  Barton  Legg,  of 
Basingstoke,  was  curious  in  his  enquiries 
respecting  the  anticjuities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  has  left  memonindums 
containing  particulars  of  Basing-house, 
from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : 
**  29th  Aug.  1799. 

"  Walked  with  James  Kxall  up  Back- 
lane,  which  be  supposes  was  formerly  a 
street,  wliere  he  pointed  out  some  old 
brickwork,  to  all  appearance  the  remains 
of  the  foundations  of  a  house.  We  went 
to  the  ruins  of  Basiug-liouse,  where  he 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  original 


house  stood,  and  the  cellars,  on  the  i 
of  the  gateway  ;  two  arches  of  brick  wo 
crossing  directly   over  eacb  other ;  an 
several  pieces  of  wood,  cinder,  and  bur 
tile,  which  seem  to  show  that   tlie  buili 
ings  were  set  on  fire,  after  the  hou^  ■ 
taken.     The  oblong  flat   in  front  of 
keep  was  a  bowling-green,  and   kept 
order  since  his  recollection.     There  we 
several  large  fir  trees  on  it  which  were  < 
down    by    Charles,  duke   of    Bolton*' 
Round  the  top  of  the  keep  was  a  parap 
wall,  full  four  feet  high  above  tbe  grzw 
walk  ;  part  of  the  gravel  now  remains. 

'*  After  the  original  house  was  destroyed 
a  mansion  was  built  on  the  north  side  of 
tlie  road,  opposite  the  rums.  The  piers 
of  tine  jointed  brickwork  were  the  entran 
to  the  mansion,  which  was  pulled  dov 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  by  tbe  then  duk 
and  the  mate  rials  carried  to  Cannons  ne 
Kingsclere.* 

"In  a  field  near  the  brick  bridg 
called  Slaughter  Close,  an  old  oak  Pd 
lard,  containing  al  least  seven  or  c^ig 
cord  of  wood,  was  cut  down  about  iwenq 
years  ago,  and  given  away  for  fire¥ 
Exall  saw  it  split  up,  and  a  great  numb 
of  musket  balls  taken  out  of  il/' 

Pitch    Croft,  a    piece  of  ground, 
more  pfoper   name   of  which    is   Pn 
Croft,  appears  to  have  been  a  fort*     The 
was  a  house  &c.,  there  formerly,  said 
have  been  the  residence  of  a  priest,  wh 
officiated  at  Basing-house, 

Most  of  the  foregoing  particulars  we 
obtained  by  Mr,  Legg  from   one  Moss,  { 
man  of  ninety  years  old  or  upwards,  wh 
died  above  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lcgg  writes,  **  18LK),  March  li 
Went  to  look  at  the  ruins,  and  met  7 
Bolton,  when  1  bad  a  long  conver^Atia 
with  bis  lordship.  He  pointed  out  ill 
alterations  he  intended  to  make,  ^s 
took  great  delight  in  the  place*  On 
expressing  my  regret  that  there  was 
drawing  of  the  original  house.  Sec.  ex  tan 
at  least  that  I  could  hear  of,  he  told 
lliat  he  Imd  one;  pointed  out  tbe  sp 
where  the  original  house  stood,  whid 
was  just  the  same  as  Exall  told  me 
29th  of  August  last ;  also  thai  the 
which  stood  on  the  north  side,  was  a  suli 
sequent  erection  ;  for  after  tbe  origin 
mansion  was  taken  by  Oliver's  forces,  I 
was  set  fire  to,  and  destroyed,    with  mo 

*  Part  of  the  mBicriftlt  is  »aid  to  hm-n  1 
lued  in  building  tbe  old  George  Inti^  al 
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of  the  valuable  paintings,  papers,  &c.*' 
In  tligging  the  csinal  a!  Basing^  several 
iHimaii  skelelons,  cannon  balls,  coins,  and 
oilier  ancient  articles  were  founcL  An 
immense  old  chalk  pit,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Basing,  is  stiH  known  by  the 
pame  of  **  Oliver  Cromwell's  Dell." 

It  appears,  from  a  survey  matle  in 
1798,  that  the  area  of  the  works,  includ- 
iog  the  garden  and  the  entrenchment^ 
occupied  about  fourteen  acres  and  a  half, 
Tlie  form  waa  irregular,  the  ditches  deep, 
and  tlie  ramparts  high  anti  strong  ;  some 
of  the  remains  are  yet  very  bold  and 
and  striking.  The  citadel  wa^i  circular, 
having  an  oblong  square  platform  at  the 
north,  defended  by  a  r.imparl  and  corered 
vpay.  Tlie  north  gateway  is  yet  standing  : 
which,  surmounted  with  venerable  ivy, 
concealing  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Paw- 
leis,  constitutes  a  fine  relic  of  former 
grandeur.  Part  of  the  outward  walls, 
constructed  with  brick,  still  remain.  The 
site  of  the  ruins  is  particularly  comm;>n<J. 
ing  I  the  canal  from  Basingstoke  has  been 
cut  through  part  of  the  ivorks ;  and  the 
outward  intrenchmenta  have  been  ren- 
dered very  obscure  and  imperfect,  from 
some  late  improvements  in  the  ground. 
The  medium  depth  of  the  fosse,  which 
surrounded  the  citadel,  is  about  thirty-six 
idel  perpendicular. 


The  marquis  of  Winchester,  whose  pro- 
perly was   thus    reduced  to  ruin   in   the 
cause  of  Charles  I.,  was  a  catholic.     He 
lived  till  the  restoration,  but  received  no 
recom pence  from  an  ungiateful  court,  for 
his   immense    losses.     During    the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  resided  at   Engle field, 
in   Berkshire,  where   he  greatly  eniai^ed 
the  manor-house,  the  front  of  which  bore 
a  b(*autiful  resemblance  to  a  church-organ, 
and  was  a  singularly  pleasing  object  to 
all  that  passed  the  road  between  Heading 
and  Newbury  ■  this   line  front  is  now  no 
tnore.     The  marquis  translated  from  the 
French  ihe  "  Gallery  of  Heroic  Women," 
1652  ;    and    Talon*s    "  Holy    History," 
1653.     He  died  in  1674,  and  was  buried 
[  in  the  parish  church  of  Engle  field,  where 
I  Uiere  i^    a    monument   to  him  with   an 
I  epitaph  in  Enghsh  by  Dryden,     There  is 
I  m    portrait    of   him    among  the  ovals   of 
I  Hollar,   who    likewise   engraved  a    very 
L small    view    of    Basitig-huuse,  which    is 
lextremely  rare  :    a   print  of  this  view  at 
IJ)r.  Combes'  sale  produced  £w.    Hollar 
Iwas  with  lite   marquis  in  Basing-house  at 


the  time  of  the  assault,  but  e flecked  his 
escape* 


h»  m. 

Ocfohrr  14.    Day  breaks      , 

.     4  45 

Sun  rises     *     . 

.     6  37 

—  sets      ,     . 

.     5  23 

Twilight  ends  . 

.     7  15 

©rtofirr  15. 

15  October,  1724,  died  in  confinemtnt, 
at  the  apje  of  seventy- four,  Paul  Atkinsoo, 
a  Franciscan  friar.  He  was  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  and  had  been  infamou^tly  be- 
trayed by  his  female  servant,  for  a  reward 
of  lOo/,  under  the  penal  statue  of 
William  IIL  against  Romish  priests.  He 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  impri- 
son ment,  in  Hurst  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  lived  there  with  cheerful 
composure,  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
governor,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
as  an  unfortunate,  amiable  man.  He  had 
l>een  allowed  the  bherty  of  occasionally 
walking  abroad,  till  some  wretched  bigota 
complained  of  the  humane  indulgence,  and 
then  he  voluntarily  retired  to  his  poor 
lodging,  thai  he  might  give  no  offence, 
nor  occasion  blatne  to  bis  kind  keeper; 
he  never  again  left  the  castk%  nor 
would  he  permit  any  application  to  be 
made  fori  mitigation  of  his  doom.  Upon 
his  death,  in  prison,  his  remains  were  re- 
inoved  to  Winchester^  and  interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Jameses,  the  burial- 
place  of  many  Roman  catholics. 

Friar  Atkinson  is  still  remembered, 
and  rears  have  flowed  from  p  rote  slant  eyes, 
for  his  sad  fate.  It  has  been  presumed 
that  had  George  I.  and  queen  Caroline 
been  fully  acquainted  wjih  his  situation, 
and  his  meek  demeanour,  his  prison 
doors  would  have  been  set  open.  Their 
majesties  were  both  friends  to  toleration  ; 
and  the  queen  in  particular  frequently 
entrusted  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  with 
sums  of  money,  for  distribution  among 
sufferers  of  the  Roman  catholic  com- 
munion.* 


Bi^  tm  Anoni^iMigfianiif    1587. 
Tho  ftluFtly  lock,  for  all  Ijift  stK'rigth, 
By  raging  seas,  ia  rent  in  twame  ; 
Thfj  niairhk'  clone  it  p*ar«l  at  lenglh, 
With  litt«il  drrnj*  of  tlnzxlitig  rntuc  : 
Tlnj  ox  doth  yield  utita  the  yc*kp, 
Tht  fitcfilfii  obpyi'th  the*  haIllf1lcr•Hltff)k^, 

'^oblc. 
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Tlio  Atalcly  sXii^gtff  that  »cctocs  ca  sluut^ 
By  ynlping  lirnutidft  tit  dtay  is  set  ^ 
The  Awiftcflt  bird^  thai  Oie»  aboutp 
li  caught  ftt  length  m  fowler's  riel ; 
ThD  greatest  fish,  iu  deepest  brt>ok«'> 
Is  §(KJii  deceived  by  subtill  hookc;. 

Yra,  maa  hitn4«lfc,  unto  whoso  will 
All  thmgei  arc  bouiidcn  to  obcy» 
For  all  hia  wit  and  worths c  ikill, 
Botli  fade  at  length  and  fall  away  : 
Thertt  nothing  is  but  Time  datli  waite  ; 
The  heavens,  the  earth  consume  at  last. 

But  Virtuci  iits,  triumphing  s'ill 
Upon  the  throne  of  glorious  fnmo  ; 
Though  spiteful  death  mnn'ii  bo^ly  kill 
Yta  hurts  ho  not  his  verlnoiii  nauio: 
By  lilf}  or  death  what  so  bi^udes, 
The  statn  of  virtue  never  slidca. 


h.  Di, 

Ociober  15.— Day  breaks     .     .     4  47 

Sun  n$es   .     .     «     6  39 

—  sets      .     *     .     5  21 

Twilight  ends     .     7  13 

SwaUowsnnd  martins  hayed  bap  pea  red^ 

except  a  few  stragglers. 


©rtafirr  10- 

16  October,  1586,  Sir  PlnVm  Sidney 
difd  of  his  wounds  at  ihe  baltle  of 
Zulphen  ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  inlerred 
in  St.  Paulas  cathedral  with  great  pomp, 
hut  without  monument  or  ioscripUon* 
There  are  interesting  memoirs  of  this 
-*  miracle  of  his  age,"  and  uf 

**  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
8idnfi/i  lister," 

Mary  couti less  of  Pembroke,  in  **  Mom- 
ings  in  Spring/'  by  Dr.  .Drake,  ^vho 
ihere  inserts  the  following  lelter  to  sir 
I'hilip,  wben  twelve-years  of  a g^e,  iind  at 
school  at  Shrewsbury,  from  his  faiher  sir 
Henry  Sidney,  It  i->  an  epistle  of  ex- 
cellent advice,  and,  th^t  it  mny  be  better 
noted,  most  of  the  sentiments  are  here  se- 
parated into  paragraphs. 

[From  tlie  original  at  Peushant.] 
**I  have  teceked  two  tellers  from  you, 
one  wniten  in  l;atin,  the  oilier  in  rrengb  ; 
which  1  liike  in  good  part,  and  will  yon 
to  exercise  ihat  praciice  of  leainingj  often  ; 
for  that  will  stand  you  in  most  stead,  irt 
that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  bom 
to  live  in.  And,  since  this  is  my  first 
letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I  will 
not  ihat  It  be  all  empty  of  some  advices, 
%«hlch  my  natural  care  of  you  piovoketti 


me  to  wish  you  to  follow^  as  documents 
to  you  in  this  your  tender  age. 

Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifiing  up 
of  your  mind  to  Almighty  God  by  hearty 
prayer;  and  feelingly  digest  the  wordj 
you  speak  in  prayer,  with  continual  me* 
dilation  and  think mg  of  bim  to  whom  yon 
pray,  and  of  the  matter  for  which  you 
pray;  and  use  this  at  an  ordinary  hour, 
whereby  the  time  itself  will  put  you  m 
remembrance  to  do  that  which  you  are 
accustomed  to  do  in  that  time. 

Apply  your  study  to  such  bouts  m 
your  discreet  master  doth  assign  you^ 
earnestly ;  and  the  time,  1  know,  be  will 
so  limit  as  shall  be  both  sufficient  foe, 
your  learning,  and  safe  for  your  health. 

And   mark  the  sense  and  the  matter 
that  you  read,  as  well  as  the  words; 
slmll  you   both   enrich  your  tongue  wii 
words,  and  your   wit  with  matter ;  ai 
judgment  will  grow  as  years  groweth 
you. 

Be  h  13  mble  and  obedient  to  your 
for   unless   you   frame  yourself  to  ol 
others,  yea,  and  feel  in  yourself  wliat  ol 
dience  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  tci 
others  how  to  obey  you. 

Be  cautious  of  gesture,  and  aflkble 
all  men,  with  diversity  of  reverence, 
cording   to  the   dignity   of  the    pei 
Tliere  is  nothing  that  winneib  so  mi 
with  so  little  cost. 

Use  moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  yoi 
meat,  you  may  find  your  wit  fresher  fti 
not  duller,  and  your  body  more  li%*el; 
and  not  more  heavy. 

Seldom  drink  w*ine,  and  yet  somett; 
do,  lesl  being  enforced  to  drink  t»\ 
the  sudden  you  should  find  yourself 
flamed. 

Use  exercise  of  body,  but  such  as  is 
\nthout  peril  of  yovir  joints  or  bones; 
it  will  increase  your  force  and  enlarge 
your  breath, 

Detiv^ht  to  be  cleanly,  as  wdl  in  all 
parts  of  your  body  ns  in  your  garments/ 
it  shall  make  you  grateful  in  each  coi 
pany,  and,  otherwise,  loatbsome 

Give  yourself  to  be  merry;  for  you  de* 
generate    from  your   father,   if  you  fii 
not  yourself  most  able  in  wit  and  body 
do  any   thing  when  you  be  most  met 
Out  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of 
scurribty   and  biUng  words  to  any 
for  a  wound  given   by  a   word  is  oAi 
times  harder  to  be  cured  than  ihat  whi 
is  ffivcn  with  the  sword» 

Be  )ou  r.ither  a  hearer  and  bearer  r 
of  other  tnen*s  talk,  than  a  Ix'f^tiioer 


•"^ 
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procurer  of  speech,  otherwise  you  shall 
oe  counted  to  delight  to  hear  yourself 
speak. 

If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence,  or  an  apt 
phrase,  commit  it  to  your  memory,  with 
respect  to  the  circumstance  when  you 
shall  speak  it. 

Let  never  oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of 
your  mouth,  nor  word  of  ribaldry ;  detest 
it  in  others,  so  shall  custom  make  to  your- 
self a  law  against  it  in  yourself. 

Be  modest  in  each  assembly ;  and  ra- 
ther be  rebuked  of  light  fellows  for  mai- 
den-like shamefaceduess,  than  of  your  sad 
friends  for  pert  boldness. 

Tliink  upon  every  word  that  you  will 
speak  before  you  utter  it,  and  remember 
how  nature  hath  rampered  up,  as  it  were, 
the  tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair 
without  the  lips,  and  all  betokening  reins 
or  bridles  for  the  loose  use  of  that  mem- 
ber. 

Above  all  things,  tell  no  untruth,  no 
not  in  trifles.  The  custom  of  it  is  naught; 
and  let  it  not  satisfy  you,  that,  for  a  time, 
the  hearers  take  it  for  a  truth ;  for,  after,  it 
will  be  known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame ; 
for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  reproach  to 
a  gentleman  than  to  be  accounted  a  liar. 

Study  and  endeavour  yourself  to  be 
virtuously' occupied  :  so  shall  you  make 
such  a  habit  of  well  doing  in  you,  that 
you  shall  not  know  how  to  do  evil  though 
you  would. 

Remember,  my  son,  the  noble  blood 
you  are  descended  of  by  your  mother's 


side,  and  think  that  only  by  virtuous  life 
and  good  action,  you  may  be  an  orna- 
ment to  that  illustrious  family ;  and 
otherwise,  through  vice  and  sloth,  you 
shall  be  counted  labes  generis,  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to  man. 

Well,  my  little  Phiiip,  this  is  enough  for 
me,  and  too  much  I  fear  for  you.  But, 
if  I  shall  find  that  this  light  meal  of  di- 
gestion nourish  any  thing  the  weak  sto- 
mach of  your  young  capacity,  I  will,  as 
I^  find  the  same  grow  stronger,  feed  it 
with  touglier  food. 

Your  loving  father,  so  long 'as  you  live 
in  the  fear  of  God, 

H.  Sydwet,*' 


At  the  close  of  the  preceding  letter  to 
"  little  Philip,"  there  is  a  postscript,  iu 
the  same  spirit,  from  the  hand  of  his 
mother.  That  the  teaching  of  his  excel- 
lent parents  was  not  lost  upon  him  his 
life  testified ;  and  perhaps  the  poem 
below,  from  his  own  pen  at  mantiood, 
may  be  received  as  eviaence  of  the  good 
advice  he  received  in  bis  childhood. 


h.  m. 

October  16.— Day  breaks     .     .     4  49 

Sun  rises     ...     6  41 

—  sets      .     .     .     5  1£ 

Twilight  ends       .     7  11 

Late,  or  October,  peaches  ripen. 


Farewell  to  Splendid  FoLLits. 

Leave  me,  O  Love  !  which  reachest  but  to  dust ; 
And  thou,  my  mind,  aspire  to  higher  things, 
Grow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketh  rust; 
Whatever  fades  but  fading  pleasure  brings. 

Draw  in  thy  beams,  and  humble  all  thy  might 
To  that  sweet  yoke  where  tasting  freedomes  be; 
Which  breakes  the  clouds,  and  opens  forth  the  light. 
That  doth  but  shine  and  give  us  sight  to  see. 

Oh !  take  fast  hold,  let  that  light  be  shy  guide 
In  this  small  course  whice  birth  drawes  out  of  death ; 
And  thinke  how  ill  becometh  him  to  slide. 
Who  seeketh  heaven,  and  comes  of  heavenly  breath. 

Then,  farewell,  world,  thine  uttermost  I  see ; 
Eternal  Love ;  maintatne  thy  life  in  me. 

Sir  Fhilip  Sidtuy, 
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PARSONAGE,  FOBBING,  ESSliX. 


[For  the  YcftT  Book*] 

It  wrai  lowards  the  close  of  one  of  the 
brlghteit  and  most  serene  evenings  I  have 
ever  witnessed  in  the  early  part  of  Augusr^ 
that  I  reachtd  the  quiet  parsonage  ot 
Fobbing  for  a  brief  sojourn.  There  is 
aomething  extremely  venerable  In  ii^ 
aspect  seen  in  the  sober  twilight  from  the 
garden  gate,  where  1  subsequently  posted 
myself  to  make  the  sketch  which  pre- 
ccflea  this  article. 

The  novelty  of  the  pbce  called  me  op 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  moming^, 
for  I.  literally  rose  v^ith  the  sun,  and  sat 
for  some  time  enjoying  ihe  delicioti»  fresh- 
Dess  of  the  air  nt  the  open  window,  Rnd 
listening  to  the  varieti  sttunds  of  gratnla* 
rion  which  welcomed  in  the  day.  The 
harsh  and  petnlent  clamor  of  a  number 
of  restless  **  stares,"  tenantinj^  the  old 
church  lower  that  stood  ni  liubstaniial 
grandeur  immediately  adjoining  the 
front  garden,  occajsiunally  interposed, 
aflTorded  a  contrast  lo  the  in  el  low  tones 
of  the   bhickhird,  rnstlini^  in   the  laurels 


surrounding  the  lawn,  or  occasionally  vei 
tnring  from    it^  hiding  place,  to  hurry 
some  other  neighbourino^  seclu^iion,  a 
sing   unseen    amongst  ihe    fragrance 
green  leaves,  and  opening  Bowers, 

TIte  first  faint  rays  of  the  sun    had  l 
sooner  lighted    up  a   corner  of  ihe   o1 
barn  opposite  my  window,  than  the  mi 
which    obscured    the  dii^t^ince  graduaUj 
dispersed,    and    I   obtained   a    prc»s|>e< 
whichi  though  very  limited  in  extent,  w 
not  deficient  in  objects  of  interest,     T 
rich  pasture  lands  interspersed  with  fan 
and  oUier  buildings,  and  varied  by  clum 
of  trees,  stretched  away  towards  the  tiv 
heyond  which  the  opposite  shore  rose 
beautiful  vtiriely.      Several  vessels  w 
moving    onwards    in     glocimy    grand 
or  reHectingthe  sun-light  from  their  br, 
sails   as    ihey  veered    about;  and   at 
creat  distance  the  neij^hbouring  church 
Coningfuim  lifted  its  huge  wooden   ipi 
like  a  pyramid  of  fog  above  the  tKnter' 
roof  of  an  out-bouse   in    the    centre 
the  picture. 
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On  ti  subsequent  visit  lo  lliia  building, 
I   pariicularly   noticed   its   massy  tower, 
which  bears   evident   traces   of  eKlrerae 
antiquity*     Tbe  intenor  presenis  a  very 
neat  appearance,  though  over  the  belfry 
door  my  eye  caught  a  cunning:  sculpture, 
with  so  me  thing  of  a  Grimaldi  cast  and 
loring  about   it,  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
t her  so  **  grave  and  reverend"  as  good 
old  Herbert  could  have  wished.     In  pass- 
ing up  the  aisle  I  bestowed  a  brief  atten- 
^n  on  the  sepulchral  brasses  of  Thomas 
I  lee,    **  ^uoxiMm     formartufl      Miu% 
mtvi\,*'   and  Alicia  Greyde,  who  died 
e  17th   May,  1454.     Some   sculptured 
iles  on  whicli    I    could  trace  no  definite 
ures,  and  an  old  stone  with  the  remains 
a   Lmnbardic   inscription,  inlaid  with 
brass  plate,  commemoiating  "  Robert 
Taper,  persone  of  Coningham,  who  de. 
ased  the   18  th  Oecember,  1595,"  were 
e  only  other   remarkables  on  this  part 
if  ihe  church.     I  transcribed  such  of  the 
Iters  aa  remained  of  this  abused  memo- 
lal,  and  had  little  diBiculty  iti  sup])lyin^ 
e  remainder  as  diey  are  here  printed  i 

ABELE  :   BAVD  i  GIST  :  ICJ  : 

1)1  Ef:  DE:  SA:  AL3IE.  KIT. 

MERCL 

Within  the  communion  rails  there  sldl 

xists    a    half    length   portraiture   of  one 

«r  the  former  rectors    richly   apparalled, 

and  like  a  true  priest  **  all  shaven   and 

shorn,"-^tliough  the  puritans  have  betn 

less  merciful  tj  his  cjuomlam  neighbour, 

a  flaw  in  the  slab  that  covers  his  remains 

being  the  only  intimation   that  his  ashes 

re  there  entombed.     I  should  not   fa  11^ 

oreover,  ta  mention,  that  in  one  of  ilie 

windows  you   may  see  a   dove  with   an 

ilive  leaf  in   its  mouth,  and   beanng   a 

roll  inscribed  with  t!ie  word  ioftaiitirB. 

rebus,  very  probably  on  the  name  of 

me  benefactor  lo  the  church* 

These  details  have  led  me  away  from 

y  descant  on  the  gentle  seen erj',  which 

[I  was  contemplating  as   I   sal  recruiting 

y  vent  spirit  from  a  two- fold   fountain, 

d  enjoying,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 

IX  press  ion, 

•'  A  glearo  of  glofiTaftcrml*  day*'  sBowcri." 

—  A     cool    gush     of    wind     strayed 

broQgh    the    foliage    which    fringed    my 

t-irmdow.     I    looked  on  the  disliint    sky, 

nd    imagined   it    to  be  just    »' ripe   r*>r 

towering  tears/'     A  sound  followed  like 

e  pattering  of  ram   on  some  twinkling 

vert,  and   1   welcomed    its  kindly  pre- 

nce,  bul  on  turning  round  lo  greet  it. 


«aw  only  the  lofty  poplars  beside  me, 
glancing  and  fluttering  in  the  clear  sun- 
light as  if  every  leaf  were  a  living  thing; 
and  the  grey  church  lower  :Standing  in 
shadow  beyond  them. 

And  here  it  may  be  fitting  to  make  fur- 
iher  mention  of  this  same  church  wbich 
stands  upon  a  high  hill  and  is  dedicated 
to  St.  MichaeL  There  are  within  it 
several  monumental  stones  from  which 
the  brass  inlays  have  been  removed, 
'*  either  for  greediness  of  the  brass,  or  for 
that  they  were  ihoucht  to  be  antiehrislian,*' 
and  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  the 
Lombard  I  c  inscription  here  copied  :— 

pova  LA  MOV  R  de  jfjjv  ciiris^t 

PRIEZ    IV)VR    SA    (iOn)    ALWE     Q*1CI    CIST 
PATLR    N'OSTLR    ET    AVE 

THOMAS  nr,  caAW*j.nEKE   fvt  apeile* 

The  window  over  tlie  altar  contains 
some  fragments  of  stained  glass,  amongst 
which  I  could  distinguish  a  miniature 
representation  of  the  nativity,  and  an- 
other scripture  piece  too  imperfect  to 
enable  me  to  speak  decidedly  as  to  ils 
subject  Tliese,  and  the  letters  ri,  the 
termination  probably  of  some  supplica- 
tory inscription  on  behalf  of  the  pious 
decorator  of  another  window  on  the  south 
side,  where  they  occur,  are  all  that  I  no- 
ticed in  my  search  after  the  antique. 

To  return  to  the  parsonage, — *^  It  hath 
a  la  ire  garden,  very  sweet  and  sightly 
withal,  and  proper  for  pleasure  or  pas- 
time.'' Here  then  you  might  have  seen 
me,  had  you  been  so  minded,  holding 
converse  with  nature  for  awhile  ;  and 
anon  elsewhere,  but  never  beyond  the 
pale  of  happiness  which  I  hold  to  be  only 
another  name  for  Fobbing  Parsonage. 

m.  a. 


4 


SCRAPS. 


•* l7ncon«tf^rcd  trifle* — 

Merry  ami  Ingical,  tcdioua  and  brief." 

[Por  the  Year  Booli.] 
Anciently  at  Pot  ton,  in  Bedfordshire, 
the  wool  Irade  was  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  At  that  period  it  was 
customary  lo  introduce  at  *'  sheep-sh ear- 
ing,*' merry-makings,  which  were  then 
raaintiijned  wilh  a  spirit  horrorable  lo 
those  engaged  in  thetn*  A  jieirsonaticn 
of  Saint  tilase,  the  reputed  p&tron  of  the 
woolcombers,was  attended  by  various  cha- 
racters in  gay  attire,  who  performed  a  rural 
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prosperous  voyage.  This,"  says  Anderson^ 
"  seems  to  have  been  the  very  first  at- 
tempt from  England  for  any  n egfo- trade/- 
Upon  this  ahenlure,  Hill  says,  in  \m 
naval  iiistory,  **  Here  began  the  horrid 
practice  of  forcing  the  Africans  into  sla- 
very :  an  injustice  and  barbarity  which, 
80  sure  aji  there  is  vengeance  in  heaven 
for  the  worst  of  crimes,  will  some  rime 
be  the  destruction  of  all  who  i?ncounige 

it;^* 

Vigorous  effurts  are  in  progress  on  the 
pari  of  the  legislature  and  numerous  in- 
dividuals to  redeem  our  country  from  Ihe 
nation-sinking  sin  of  a  trade  in  human 
beings,  which  Ins  worked  evil  in  the  end 
to  our  slave- populated  colonies,  by  en- 
tailing upon  slave- proprietors  and  the 
owners  of  West  India  property  embar- 
rassment and  ruin.  Our  hearts  are  cheered 
by  Ihe  knowledge  that  Inter  navigators, 
and  adventurers,  have  speculated  in  un- 
furling the  flag  of  peace  and  good  will  to 
Ihe  ignorant  natives  of  other  climes. 


Below  are  some  exquisite  verses  by 
Andrew  Marvell,  "  supposed  to  be  sunj^ 
by  a  party  of  those  volunteers  for  con- 
science sake,  whO|  in  a  profligate  age,  left 
their  country  to  enjoy  religious  freedom  in 
regions  beyond  the  Atlantic;  the  scene 
is  laid  near  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer 
Islands,  as  ihey  were  then  culled,"  where 
Berkeley,  Ihe  gootJ  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
proposed  to  found  a  university  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  Emigrant?. 

Where  tl»e  remotei  Berunjiliia  riJi 

In  orcan'i  hoAom  utieip^'d, 
Fn>in  a.  sniiH  boat  that  ruw'il  ilong, 
Tho  hmlenini;  winds  rrcivcil  this  sutig. 

•'  What  should  wg  do  htit  sing  hli  prai»<»j, 
That  led  us  througti  the  malerj/'  maie, 
l^Qto  an  Itic  so  long  uuknui  u, 
And  yet  far  kinder  ihan  our  own, 

"  Where  He  ihc  huge  ftca-monsicrA  rack«. 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  th<'i.r  tmcks  ; 
He  landi  ui  O'Q  «  gTiu.»y  fttage, 
Safe  frocu  the  storm j.  and  prelntes'  rage, 

**  H<?  gives  um  this  rtcm&l  spring, 
Which  here  eoamela  every  tiling  ; 
And  sends  ihe  fowls  to  us,  in  rare. 
On  daily  viiitt  through  the  air* 

"  He  hangs  in  shades  the  ornns^p  bright, 
lifikfl  goldtfn  lani|>s  iu  a  green  nip;bt , 
And  tJnci  in  the  p^toif^riinitte  clo*o 
Ji'wels  more  rich  thnri  {)rinuft  shows,, 

•  HisL  of  Cumiucrcc,  ii.  117,' 


**  He  tnak^  the  tigs  our  taoQthii  to  mectp 
And  throws  thtt  melons  ml  our  feet  ; 
With  cedars  chosen  hy  his  h&&G» 
From  Lehsuion«  He  stores  the  l^nd. 

*'  He  ca«l — of  vhich  wc  rather  boast  — 
The  Gospet't  pearl, upon  onr  coast, 
And|  in  these  rocks,  for  ds  did  frame 
A  temple,  where  to  tound  bis  natne^ 

'*  Oh  J  let  our  voice  his  praise  «icaU» 
Till  it  arrive  at  hearen*!  vault, 
Wbtch,  thence  perhaps  rebottndiag^  tumy 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexiqnc  Bay.** 

Thus  sang  they  in  the  EngUsIi  boat. 
An  holy  and  a  cheerful  note'  ; 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  tbeir  chi-ne. 
"H  ith  falliog  outi  they  kept  the  lim*. 

It  is  due  io  Mr,  Montgomery  to 
that  the  prec*;dincr   poem   nplly  ucciir 
to   recoiled  ion   by   seeing    them    in    hit 
"Christian  Poet,*'  a  four  shilling  lioyse 
hold  book  of  beautiful  verse. 


Ccioher  18.^ Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 


h«  ai, 

.     4  53 

-      6  45 

—  sets    ...     5  15 

Twilight  ends     •     ^    7     . 

Rough  agaric  spring  at^  roots  of  liaet.4 


©rtolirr  ID. 

19  October,  1645,  ihe  Scots  took  Xew-  ! 
castle  by  storm.  The  town  was  held  by 
the  royalists  for  Chatle?  I.  After  a  sieg« 
of  I  en  weeks,  Leven  the  Scottish  general 
began  a  furious  cannonade  from  bis 
several  batteries  against  the  town  wall. 
About  three  o'clock  m  the  afternoon  the 
garrison,  by  countermines,  had  nearly  ap- 
proached two  of  his  mines  for  blowing 
up  the  walU,  which  being  signified  to 
heven,  he  ordered  these  two  mines,  to  b« 
fired.  About  nightfall  breaches  bein^ 
made,  though  not  so  large  and  passable 
as  was  needful,  the  rest  of  the  natne* 
were  exnlodedj  the  Scottish  [regiments 
advanced  all  at  once  to  the  assault,  and^ 
after  nvo  hours*  desperate  hghling  upon 
the  breaclies,  they  forced  their  first  entry 
at  the  mine  sprung  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town,  near  to  Close-gate.  The  ca- 
valry of  the  garrison  re|mlsed  them  with 
three  brave  charges,  till  the  Scottish  rt- 
serve  came  up,  when  the  garrison,  seeing 
fartlier  resistance  vain,  forsook  the  walls ; 
and  the  assailants  became  masters  of  the 
town.  The  mayor  sir  John  Marley,  with 
others,  who  had   been  most   resolute  m 
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holding  out,  betook  themselves  lo  the 
caslle,oiid  general  Leveti  went  to  church 
with  hts  chief  officers  lo  return  thanks 
for  iheif  success.  The  next  cJiiy  sir  J  oho 
Marley,  wrote  a  spirited  letter  to  peneral 
Leven,  requesting  liberty  to  withdraw  to 
some  neighbouring  garnson  of  the  king. 
Lev  en  insisted  upon  a  general  surrender, 
and  on  the  day  following  sir  John  Marley^ 
with  hiii  associates,  yielded  them  strives 
prisoners  to  the  Scottish  army,  but  were 
in  danger  of  being  lorn  in  pieces  l>y  the 
mob*  The  Scots,  aAer  the  capture,  are 
said  to  have  rifled  the  town's  hutchj  and 
destroyed  most  of  the  evidences  and 
deeds  belonging  to  the  corporation.  There 
is  a  tradition,  ihat^  during  the  siege,  the 
Scottish  general  threatened  tlie  mayor, 
that,  if  Ihe  town  was  not  delivered  up, 
the  besiegers  would  direct  their  cannon 
so  as  to  demolish  the  beautiful  steeple  of 
St.  Nicholas^  The  mayor  instantly  or* 
dered  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  prisoners 
to  be  taken  to  the  lop  of  the  Tower, 
below  the  lantern,  and  returned  for 
answer,  that  if  the  structure  fell  it  should 
not  fall  alone,  as  their  countrymen  were 
placed  in  it  with  a  view  either  to  pre- 
serve it  from  ruin  or  be  destroyed  with 
it;  this  saved  the  edifice.  But  St.  An- 
drews church  received  so  much  damage, 
that  we  find  by  the  parish  register  :  **1645. 
Ther  was  no  child  bsptiied  in  thi«  parish 
for  t  year's  tim  after  the  town  was  taken, 
nor  sarmon  in  this  church  for  one  year's 
lim."* 


October  19.— Daybreaks     .   \     4  54 
Sun  rises  ...     6  47 
—  sets    ...     5  13 
TwUighi  ends      .     7     6 
Beech  leaves  change  to  purplish-brown ; 
elm  leaves  lo  yellow,  and  are  fast  falling  ; 
lime  lea  es  nearly  all  fallen. 


©rtDtirr  20. 

20th  October,  1093,  Malcolm  II  Ming 
of  Scotland  was  treacherously  killed  at 
Alnwick  castle  in  Northumberland.  The 
forces  of  William  Uufus  king  of  England 
had  taken  the  ca^iile  from  the  Scots  and 
put  all  within  it  to  the  sword.  Upon 
which,  Holliiigshed  says,  "King  Malcome, 
to  withstand  such  exploits  attempted  by 
his  enemy  ^  levied  a  great  host  of  his 
subjects^  and,  coming  witli  the  same  into 

*  SykesV  Loc«l  Records  of  Kewtutle>  Ace. 


Northumberland,  besieged  the  said  castle 
of  Alnwick  :  and,  now  when  the  keepers 
of  the  hold  were  at  noini  to  have  made 
surrender,  a  certain  English  knight,  con- 
ceiving m  his  mind  a  hardy  and  danger^ 
ous  enterprise^  mounted  on  a  swift  horse 
without  armour  or  weapon,  saving  a  suear 
in  his  hand,  upon  the  point  of  which 
he  bore  the  keys  of  the  castle,  and  so 
issued  forth  of  the  gates,  riding  directly 
towards  the  Scottish  camp-  They  that 
warded,  mistrusting  no  harm,  brought  him 
wjth  great  noise  and  clamor  unto  the 
king's  tent,  who  hearing  the  noise  came 
forth  of  his  pavilion  to  understand  what 
the  matter  meant.  The  Englishman  here- 
with couched  his  staff,  a*  though  it  had 
been  to  the  end  thai  the  king  niight  re- 
ceive the  keys  which  he  hud  brought ; 
and  whilst  all  men*3  eyes  were  earnest  in 
beholding  the  keys,  the  Englishman  ran 
the  king  through  the  lefl  eye^  and^  sud- 
denly dashing  his  spurs  to  his  horse* 
escaped  to  the  next  wood  out  of  all 
danger.  The  point  of  the  spear  entered 
so  far  into  the  king*s  head  that  imme- 
diately falling  down  amongst  his  men  he 
yielded  up  the  ghost.  Tlus  was  the  end 
of  king  Malcolm  in  the  midst  of  his 
army."  Tlie  death  of  the  king  occa- 
sioned the  Scots  to  raise  the  siege.  They 
buried  him  in  the  abbey  of  Tynemouth, 
but  afterwards  disinterred  the  body,  and 
reburied  it  at  Dumfernline,  before  the 
altar  of  the  Trinity.  Edward  his  eldest 
son  also  perished  at  Alnwick. 


According  to  HolUngshed,  the  knight 
by  whose  hand  Malcolm  fell  obtained  the 
name  of  Percy*  "It  is  said  that  king 
William  changed  the  name  of  this  ad- 
venturous knight  and  called  him  Ptrs  E; 
and,  for  that  he  struck  king  Malcolm  so 
right  in  the  eye,  and  in  recompense  of 
his  service,  gave  him  certain  lands  in 
Northumberland,  of  whom  these  Percccs 
are  descended^  which  in  our  days  have 
enjoyed  the  honorable  title  of  earls  of 
Northumberland/"  Cnfortunately  for  the 
credit  of  HoUingshed's  story,  his  anno- 
lalor  prints  in  the  margin  **  The  name  of 
the  Percees  had  no  such  beginning,  for 
Ihey  came  forth  of  Normandy  at  ihe  con- 
quest/' In  ihe  Haitian  collection  there 
is  a  MS.  memoir  of  the  Percy  family 
entitled  "  Ex  Eegistro  MonastenJ  de 
W^hitbye,'*  which  corroborates  the  note 
upon  Hollingshed,  The  MS.  begins  with 
"William  Lord  Percye  the  first  founder 
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of  Whiibye/'  and  stales  Ihat  he  married 
**  Emme  of  the  Forte  ;  which  Em  me 
fyrsl  wau  lady  of  Semer  besides  Skar- 
burgh  upon  the  conquesl  -f'  aiid  furtlner 
that  these  pos,ses3«oiis  with  other  lands 
William  the  conqueror  bestowed  upon 
ibis  Percy  "  for  his  good  service,"  and 
tliat  Percy  wedded  Emme  of  the  Forte, 
**  that  was  very  beii'e  to  thera,"  in  dis- 
char^ng  of  his  conscience*  "  Of  this  mar- 
riage was  Alayne  Percy  who  "  by  Emma  of 
Gawnle  his  wife  ''  had  ihe  second  William 
lord  Percy  who  married  "  Aliza  dial  lyelh 
at  Whitbye.'** 


BoLTOK  Abbey,  Youksuibe. 

Under  the  Saxon  dynasty,  Bolton  had 
been  ihe  seat  of  earl  Edwin's  barony*  In 
the  twelfth  centurj',  Aabza,  the  grand* 
daughter  of  Robert  de  Romillb,  heiress 
of  llie  castle  and  honor  of  Skipton,  mar- 
ried WilJiam  Fk2- Duncan,  a  chief,  who, 
after  laying  waslR  Craven  by  fire  and 
sword,  had  been  e^^tablished  there  by  hb 
uncle,  David^  king  of  Scotland.  AuliEa 
parted  with  ttiis  property  to  the  canons 
of  Embsay,  and  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Saxon  Church,  in  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic ii  it  nations  in  Craven,  they  built 
the  beautiful  structure  of  Bolton  Priory. 

Dr*  Whiiaker,  in  his  (lislory  of  Craven, 
mentions  a  tragical  event,  assigned  by 
iradilion  as  the  cause  for  lady  Aaliza 
having  parted  widi  Bolton* — 

In  the  deep  solitude  of  the  woods  ho* 
twixt  Bolton  and  Barden,  the  Wharf 
suddenly  contracts  itself  to  a  rocky  chan- 
nel, little  more  dian  four  feet  wide,  and 
pour  J  through  the  Iremendoua  fissure  with 
a  rapidity  proporiioned  to  its  confinement. 
This  place  was  then»  as  it  is  yet,  called 
the  Sit  id f  from  a  feat  often  eiierciaed  by 
persons  of  more  agility  than  prudence, 
who  stride  from  brink  to  brmk,  regardless 
of  the  destruction  which  awaitii  a  faltering 
Step.  Such,  according  to  Iradiiioti,  was 
the  fate  of  young  Romille,  who  inconsider- 
ately bounding  over  the  chasra  with  a'grey- 
hound  in  his  leajh>the  animal  hung  back, 
and  drew  his  unfortunate  master  into  the 
torrent.  The  forester  who  accompanied 
Ilomillfe,  and  beheld  bis  fate,  returned  to 
the  lady  Aalixa,  and»  with  despair  in  bis 
countenance,  inquired,  **  What  is  good 
for  a  bootless  bene  ?  ^'  To  which  the 
mother,  apprehending    that   some  great 

•  Anttquariiui  Rupcrtory*  iv.  At 


appeCMH 
ressio^H 

'xiroiq^H 
but  SH 


calamity  had  befallen  her  sofiy  iosl 
replipd,  •*  Endless  sorrow/^ 

The  language  of  this  question,  almi 
unintelligible  at  present,   proves  the  ai 
tiquityof  the  story,  which  nearly 
to  proving  its  try  tb.     But  "  boot! 

is  unavailing  prayer ;  and  the  inL_ ^. 

though  imperfectly  expressed,  seems  to 
have  been,  "  What  remains  when  prayer 
is  useless  ?" 

This  misfortnne  is  said  to  have  occa* 
sioned  the  translation  of  the  priory  from 
Embsay  to  Bolton,  which  was  the  nearest 
eligible  site  to  the  place  where  it  happci 
ed.  The  lady  was  now  in  a  proper  sili 
ntlon  of  mind  to  take  any  imp 
from  her  spiritual  comforters*  Tlie  vii 
of  the  parlies  were  different ;  they  spol 
no  doubt,  and  she  thought,  of  proxiroil 
to  the  scene  of  her  son's  death;  but  it^ 
was  the  lields  and  woods  of  BoUon  for 
which  tliey  secretly  languished. 

Although  there  is  reason  for  supposi 
that  this  tradition  may  refer  to  one  of  t 
sons  of  Cecilia  de  Romdle,  the  first  foun* 
ress,  and  not  Aaliza  de  Romille,  yet  B 
Whitaker  is  wiUiout  doubt  that  the  story 
true  in  the  main.  "  This  singular  occuj 
rence,*'  says  Dr.  Drake,  **  whicb,  whetb 
it  apply  to  Cecilia,  or  Aalita,  liomillt, 
of  little  consequence  in  a  poetical  poii 
of  view,  has  furnished  more  than  one  ^ 
our  living  bards  with  a  theme  for 
rauae.  1  annex  the  lines  of  Mr,  Rogers/*- 

The  Bot  of  Eu&emono. 

**  Say,  what  remaiai  wht'ti  hope  is  fled  V 
Shsj  answer**!,  **  EnUless  wcopiug  I" 
For  in  tbc  bcrd»itmoi'a  eye  she  read 
Who  in  hi«  shroud  lay  ftlceping. 

At  Emb&ay  rung  the  matin- bell « 
Thu  sta^  was  routed  on  Badd^n>fell ; 
Yho  mingled  Romndt  were  iwelUag,  dyia^. 
And  down  thfi  Wliarfc  a  hem  w«s  flying  : 
When,  ne&r  ihc  cabin  in  tbe  vrood^ 
la  Urt&ti  dad,  and  foroM-greeiir 
Wiih  bound  in  Icasb,  and  hawk  in  bood^ 
The  boy  of  Egremond  was  seen, 
T\liiho  was  his  song — a  song  nf  yore  j 
Bui  wh<^rc  ihc  rock  is  rent  in  Itto, 
Atid  the  rivtr  rushes  through, 
nil  voic«  wa*  heard  no  mote  \ 
'Twai  but  a  step  !  the  gulf  ho  pau*<l  ; 
But  that  step — it  was  hii  la*t  I 
Ai  through  the  mist  he  winged  hia  way 
(A  cloud  that  hover*  night  and  day) 
The  hound  bung  back^  and  back  lie  drew 
The  master  and  his  incrbn  too. 
That  narrow  placo  of  noito  and  ttHf« 
Received  their  little  all  of  life  ! 

Then!  now  the  uiatin-bcll  is  rung; 
The  "  Miserer«  t"  duly  sung  ; 
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And  holy  men,  in  row!  lind  hoo<l. 

Are  wflndt'ting  up  ond  down  the  wood. 

But  what  av&il  they  !     HuilileJti  lord. 

Thou  didst  not  ah  udder  when  tlio  awOfd 

Here?  ou  the  young  its  fury  spent. 

The  helplcfs  and  the  innocent. 

Sit  now,  andi  answer  groan  for  groan  ^ 

The  chil4  before  thee  is  thy  own  ; 

And  she  who  wildly  wanders  there. 

The  mother,  in  her  long  dc«pftir, 

Sltall  oh  remind  tlice,  wnking,  steeptnp;. 

Of  thuio  who  hy  the  Wharfo  were  weeping  ; 

Of  thou  who  would  not  be  consoled 

When  red  with  blood  the  river  r;>ird. 


ihiitha^  20. — Day  breaks    . 

Sun  rises  .     , 

—  sets    .     . 

Twilight  en  Is 


h.  m. 

4  56 
G   49 

5  II 
7     4 


2l!it  Ociober,  1784,  died  M  Calmer, 
one  of  (he  ricliest  Jews  in  France.  Al- 
though he  had  never  abjured  the  religion 
ot  Mt)i*c5j  he  neglected  its  rites,  und  his 
d'.nughier  was  rivarned  to  a  christian  of 
dt?itinclion.  lie  ourdiased  (be  duchy  of 
Chanines,  by  which  he  oblnined  the  prc- 
senlatton  to  several  livings  in  Picardy. 
The  bishop  of  Amiens  tnaininined  that 
Calmer^  beinc:  ^  Jevr^  could  not  excrciae 
the  right  of  presentation  bGlongiii^  to 
the  duchy.  An  action  enstted  in  which 
the  bishop  was  nonsuitted.* 


T«E  WAwnEStiNO  Jew. 

Matthew  Paris  relates  a  story  which 
oblained  full  credit  before  tlte  year  122B. 
lie  circumstantially  reports  Ihatiin  that  year 
came  an  Armenian  aichbi^hop  into  Eng* 
land  to  visit  the  shrines  and  reliqiies  pre- 
served in  our  churclvcs ;  and  that,  being 
entertained  at  the  monailery  of  St.  Albans, 
be  was  asked  several  ques'ionsrelaiJng  to 
liis  travels  and  his  country.  Among  the 
rest,  a  monk  who  sal  near  him  cnquirtd 
•*  if  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  the 
famous  person  named  Joseph,  who  was 
present  at  our  Lord^s  crucifixion,  and 
conversed  with  him,  and  who  was  still 
alive  in  confirmation  of  the  ChristiiiTi 
faith /^  The  archbishop  answered  that 
ih©  fact  was  true  ;  and  afler wards  one  of 
his  train,  interpreiing  his  master's  words, 
told  them  in  French,  that  his  lord  knew 
the  person  they  spoke  of  very  well  ;  that 


he  dined  at  Ids  tible  but  a  little  while 
before  he  left  the  east ;  that  he  liad  been 
Pontius  Pi(ate*s  porter,  and  was  then 
named  Carlaphilus;  and  that  when  the 
Jews  were  draijg^ing  Jesua  out  of  the  door  nf 
the  judgment  hall,  this  Cartaphilus  struck 
him  with  his  fist  on  the  back,  saying, 
"  Go  faster  Jesus,  go  faster— why  dost 
thou  linger:"  upon  which  Jesus  looked 
at  him  with  a  frown,  and  said  ;  **  I,  indeed, 
am  going;  but  tliou  shall  tarry  till  I 
come*'*  Soon  afleiwards  he  was  convert* 
ed,  and  baptiited  by  the  name  of  Josepli. 
He  lives  for  ever,  but  at  the  end  of  every 
hundred  years  falls  into  an  incuriihle 
illness,  and,  at  length,  into  a  fit  of  ecstacy^ 
out  of  which,  wlien  he  recovers,  he  re- 
lurna  to  the  same  state  of  youth  he  was  in 
when  Jesus  suffered,  being  then  about 
thirty  years  of  ago.  He  rememhen!  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  the  saints  that  rose  with 
bim,  the  composing  of  the  Apostles* 
creed,  Iheir  preaching,  and  dispersion  ; 
and  is  himself  a  very  grave  and  holy 
person.  ITiis  is  the  substance  of  Alat- 
thew  Paris 'a  account,  who  wai>  himself  a 
monk  of  St.  Alban's,  and  was  living-  at 
the  time  when  this  Armenian  archbisliop 
made  the  above  relation.  Since  then 
several  impostors  have  appeared  at  inter- 
vals, under  the  name  and  character  of  the 
"  Wandering  Jew."  Mr.  Brand  says,  "  I 
remember  to  have  seen  one  of  these  im- 
postors some  years  ago  in  the  north  of 
England,  who  made  a  very  hermit- 1  ike 
appearance,  and  went  up  and  dowu  the 
streets  of  Newcastle  with  a  long  train  of 
boys  at  his  beets,  muttering  *  Poor  Johr> 
alone,  alone  !  poor  John  alone  I*  other- 
wise, *  Poor  Jevv  alone.'  I  thought  he 
pronounced  his  name  in  a  manner  singu- 
larly plaintive,"  lie  udds  that  sir  Wil- 
liam Musgravc  had  a  portrait  of  this  man/-' 
in!)cribed  '*  l*oor  Joe  alone  V*  S 


Oftoler  21. — Day  breaks    ♦     . 
Sun  rises  .     .     . 
-*  sets    •     .     . 
Tw^ilighi  ends 
Swan\  egg  pears  gathered. 

HTFOCHONPItlA. 

Under  this  date,  in  Dr.  Forster's  Pe- 
rennial Calendar,  there  is  a  continuation 
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J  of  some  pTevious  remarks  upon  hypochon* 
[dna,  whence  is  derived  the  subjoined 

The  apectra  seen  in  hypochondriasis, 
[«iid  tlie  gorgeous  scenery  of  dreams 
under  such  stJiies  of  excitement,  serve  lo 
confirm  the  now  received  aiiiom  in  phy- 
sioloffy,  that  U  is  not  extem^d  objects  in 
general  that  the  mnid  actually  views,  but 
their  forms  exhibited  on  ihe  sensorium ; 
for  cerebral  action  will  sometimes  lake 
])lace  spontaneonslv  «'*nd  produce  viisions. 
\Ve  quote  the  following  from  a  modern 
writer  ^ — 

**  I  know  not  whether  my  reader  is 
awnre  liiat  many  children,  perhaps  most, 
have  a  power  of  paititmg,  as  it  were,  upon 
ilie  darkness,  all  sorts  of  phantoms ;  in 
some  that  power  is  simply  a  mechanic 
aifeclion  of  the  eye  ;  others  have  a  volun- 
tary^ or  a  semi  voluntary  power  to  dismiss 
or  to  stimmon  them  ;  or,  as  a  child  once 
said  to  me  when  I  questioned  liim  on  this 
matter,  '  I  can  tell  them  to  go,  and  they 
tfo;  but  sometimes  they  come  when  I 
don't  tell  them  to  come.'  ...  At 
night,  when  I  lay  awake  in  bed,  vast 
processions  passed  along  in  mournful 
pomp;  friezes  of  never-ending  stories, 
that  to  ray  feelings  were  as  sad  and  solemn 
as  if  they  were  stories  drawn  from  times 
before  (led i pus  or  Priam,  before  Tyre, 
before  Memphis,  and,  at  die  same  time,  a 
corresponding  change  took  place  in  my 
dreams;  a  theatre  seemed  suddenly 
opened  and  lighted  up  within  my  bmin, 
which  presented  nighdy  spectacles  of 
more  than  earthly  splendor.  And  the 
four  following  facts  may  be  mentioned, 
as  noticeable  at  this  time : — that,  as  the 
creative  state  of  the  eye  increased,  a  sym- 
pathy seemed  to  arise  between  the  waking 
and  Ihe  dreaming  slates  of  the  brain  in 
one  point,  that  whatsoever  I  happened  lo 
call  up  and  to  trace  by  a  voluntary  act 
upon  the  darkness,  was  very  apt  to 
transfer  itself  to  my  dreams;  so  ttial  I 
feared  to  exercise  this  faculty — for,  as 
Midas  turned  all  things  to  gold  that  vet 
baffled  his  hopes  and  defrauded  his 
human  desires,  so,  whatsoever  things  ca- 
pable of  being  visually  represented  I  did 
but  thmk  of  in  tlie  darknes^J,  immediately 
shaped  th«m "pelves  into  phantoms  of  the 
<;ye;  and,  by  a  process  apparently  no  less 
inevilahle  when  thus  once  traced  in  faint 
and  visionary  colors,  like  writings  in  sym- 
pathetic ink,  thty  were  drawn  out,  by  the 
fierce  chemistry  of  my  dreams,  into  in- 


suCerable  splendor  that  fretted  my  heaii. 
For  this,  and  all  other  changes  in  my 
dreams,  were  accompanied  by  deep-seated 
anxiety  and  gloomy  melancholy,  such  ai 
are  wholly  incommunicable  by  words.  I 
seemed  every  night  to  descend,  not  medr 
phorically,  but  literally  to  descend^  iniA 
ch^ms  and  sunless  abysses,  depths,  below 
depths,  from  whicli  it  seemra  ho]>ele9i 
that  1  could  ever  re-ascend.  Nor  did  I, 
by  waking,  feel  that  I  had  re-a^cended. 
This  I  do  not  dwell  upon.  be<:ause  the 
state  of  gloom  which  attended  the<»e  gjof- 
geous  spectacles,  amounting  at  least  lo 
utter  darkness,  as  of  some  sutc(dtc»l  de- 
spondency, cannot  be  upproacheil  by 
words.  The  sense  of  space,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  sense  of  time,  were  both  power- 
fully affected.  Buildings  and  UnJscape* 
were  exhibited  in  proportions  so  %ast  as 
the  bodily  eye  is  not  lilted  to  receive;  apaoe 
swelled,  and  was  amplified  to  an  extent 
of  unutterable  infinity.  This,  however, 
did  not  disturb  me  so  much  as  tlie  vi»t 
expansion  of  time  ;  I  sometimes  aeemed 
to  have  lived  fat  70  or  100  year»  in  one 
night;  nay,  sometimes  had  feelings  repns 
sentative  of  a  millenium  passed  m  tlid 
time,  or,  however,  of  a  duration  far  bos 
yond  the  limits  of  any  human  experience* 
The  minutest  incidents  of  childhood,  or 
forgotten  scenes  of  later  years,  were  often 
revived ;  I  could  not  be  said  to  recollect 
them,  for  if  I  had  been  told  of  them  when 
waking,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
acknowledge  them  as  parts  of  my  ptil 
experience:  but  placed  as  they  wete 
before  me,  in  dreams  like  intuitions,  aod 
clothed  in  all  their  evanescent  circum- 
stances and  accompanying  feelings,  1  re* 
cognised  them  instantaneously. — I  was 
once  told  by  a  near  relation  of  mine^  thai 
having  in  her  childhood  fallen  into  a 
river,  and  being  on  the  very  verge  of 
death  but  for  the  critical  assistance  Whitth 
reached  lier,  she  saw  in  a  moment  her 
whole  life,  in  its  minutest  incidents^ 
arrayed  before  her  simultaneously,  as  in  a 
mirror^  and  she  had  a  faculty,  developed 
as  suddenly,  for  comprehending  the  whole 
and  every  part.  This,  from  some  expe- 
riences of  mine,  I  can  believe/' 


Odoher  22. — Day  breaks    . 
Sun  risen  .     » 
—  sets    . 
Twilight  ends 
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The  preceding  engraving  19  from  an 
etching  10  inches  high,  and  17  inches 
wide,  "  D,  Allan  inv.  et  aq.  for.  fecit, 
1787,"  obligiDgly  transmiUed  from  Scot- 
land for  the  present  purpose,  with  the 
following  letter,  and  the  accompanying 
particular*  :  their  insertion  has  been  post* 
poned  till  now,  under  the  hope  of  further 
communications. 

[To  Mr»  Hon*.] 

April  lft31. 

Sir, — I  Eim  not  aware  that  in  any  of 
your  various  publications  notice  is  taken 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotland;  should  the  subjoined  account 
meet  with  your  approbation  it  is  much  at 
your  serrice. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  well  wisher, 
MiNA  Hill  Row. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest 
court  in  the  church  of  Scotland «  It  is  a 
representative  body  consisting  of  min- 
isters and  of  elders,  whose  ofHce  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  church- 
wardens in  England,  in  the  following 
proportions'^ 

200  Ministers,  rep roien ting  seveuty- 
eight  Presbyteries. 

89  Elders  representing  Presbyteries. 

67  Elders  representing  Royal  Burghs. 
5  Ministers,  or   Elders,  representing 
Universities, 

The  business  of  the  assembly  is  to 
decide  all  appeals  and  references  in  cases 
from  inferior  courts,  as  well  as  to  enact  gen- 
eral laws  in  regard  to  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  church,  with  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  presbyteries. 

The  general  assembly  meets  annually  on 
the  25tli  of  aiay,  at  Edinburgh,  It  is 
honored  with  the  presence  of  a  repfe- 
sentative  of  the  sovereign  in  the  person  of  a 
Scottish  peer,  with  the  tide  of  His  Grace 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  hut  he  has  no 
vote  nor  takes  any  part  in  tlie  proceedings. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  of 
meeting  he  hold?  a  levee,  %vhen  the  ma- 
gistrates are  introduced  ;  the  Lord  Provost 
makes  a  complimentary  address,  and  pre- 
senis  the  silver  keys  of  the  city  to  him. 
llie  present  Lord  High  Commissioner  is 
James  Lord  Fobres. 

During  ihe  leu  days  of  the  assembly's 
sitting  the  commissioner  holds  daily  levees 
and  public  entertainments,  which  are  at- 
ft'nded  by  the  membLTs  of  assembly  and 
die  leading  nobility  and  gentry  in  thecily 
and  neighbourhood.  On  the  day  ap- 
painted  for  iht*  meeiitig  he  walks  in  stale 


to  the  high  church,  attended  by  the 
bility,  magistrates,  and  gentry,  with 
personal  attend atits,  and  it  military 
of  honor,  where  a  sermon  is  preached 
the  moderator   (or  speaker)    of  ibe 
a^embly  ;  after  which  his  izjace  pj 
to  the  assembly  house,  which  is  an  aisli 
the  churchy  where  a  throne  is  prepared 
bis  reception,     The  moderator  then  opi 
the  meeting  with  prayer,  the  roll   of 
new  assembly  is  read,  and  a  minister  fn 
thai   roll   is   appointed   moderator, 
royal  commission  is  then  delivered  to 
assembly  from  the  throne  by  the  nobletni 
who   bears   it,   accompanied    by  a  letl 
from   the  sovereign,  which   having 
respectfully  read  and   recorded,  the 
missioner   addresses   the   assembly   in 
speech  from  the  throne,  to  which  a 
a  Die  reply  is  made  by  the  moderator, 
a  committee  is  appointed  to  prepare  an 
answer  to  the  kmg's  letter.     These  and 
other  preliminary  proceedings   being  fin- 
ished, the  assembly  proceeds  to  the  trmas- 
action  of  its  legislative  and  judicial  bu* 
siness,  in  discussing  which  it  bu 
some  of  the  forms  which  are 
in  parliament,  and  other  great 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
In  the  case  of  a  division  the  sense 
house  is  collected,  by  the  names  on  the 
roll  being  called  by  one  of  the  clerks,  and 
the  votes  being  marked  by  the  princi] 
clerk,  under  the  eye  of  the  moderator. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  its  sitting, 
assembly  is  closed  by  an  address  from 
moderator,  followed  by  prayer  and  singing. 
It  is  then  dissolved,  first  by  the  moderator, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  head  and  king  of  his  church, 
appoints  another  assembly  to  be  held  00 
a  certain  day  in  the  month  of  May  the 
year  following;  and  then  by  the 
High  Commissioner,  who  in  his 
name  appoints  another  assembly  to 
on  the  day  mentioned  by  the  moderator, 

As  the  General  Assembly  is  the 
great  deliberative  body  which  now  m 
in  Scotland,  and  its  proceedings  often  gi^ 
rise  to  animated  and  even  brilliant  debal 
its  meeting  is  generally  regarded  with 
great,  and    of   late   years   an   incfetsiofi 
degree  of  interest  in  the  northern  taetmp> 
olisj  and  over  the  country,  P. 


judicial  btt* 
basa^m^^ 

sense  AH^H 
the 
uid 
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A  Ptm\  Epistle  to  Kirk  of  ScoTU&if  11  j 

A  rn  AC  Mr  ST. 
tkn/HTvUief  26th  May,  tS3 
Dear    AVrfr, — Agreeably   10    my 
mise,  made  to  give  you  an  account  of 
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late  vistt,  last  Whittond2.y,  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Hejtdry  Constabtt,  Bailik  of  Landi- 
boroughf  of  wliicli,  by  the  bye,  1  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  made  a  Burgess  and 
GwiWbmther,  I  now  sit  down  to  give 
you  a  short  detail  of  my  journey,  and  of 
which  I  Begg  you  will  Grant  me  the 
fator  of  your  perusal,  and  Hope  it  may 
amuse,  and  you  II  Ktnn-^^^  more  about  it. 

Having  made  my  arrangements  the  pre- 
vious evening,  I  started  at  the  Grty  oi  the 
raorninj^ ;  (I  wish  to  Fhuilater  hours  to 
rise  at),  and  although  it  threatened  to  be 
Rennie^  it  turned  out  only  Somnur^ 
showers.  After  parsing  AiUm^  the  name 
of  which  I  liave  forgot,  and  where  I  was 
sadly  hiiset  with  Biggeirs,  one  of  whom, 
of  the  clan  Gregory  with  a  Brown  hat, 
and  very  few  Ciiioi*,  holding  out  a  Pritth- 
rose  in  his  hand,  said  (to  Cmrk  favor 
with  me)''  Smellie  tat  ;**  and  th rough Eof^oni 
where  a  J^VieniAman,  inquiring  the  time  of 
day,  asked  me  if  it  was  yet  Denoou  ?  anti 
Middkton  ?  At  this  latter  place  1  was 
amused  in  hearing  a  recmiiing  Serjeant 
haranging  a  crowds  and  bawling  out  Lit- 
ton  my  lads  I  Liston  f  Not  being  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  remainder  of  the 
road,  I  inquired  of  a  Shepherd,  and  no 
iU^nuof*  could  he  more  civil ;  he  directed 
me  to  go  by  the  Bitmfw/e,  turn  round  by 
the  end  of  a  M'dne^  {Adam  Sivewright  is 
the  Aliiler)^  then  to  cross  the  Ferric t 
which  would  lead  me  to  a  Aluir,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  a  Gien  or  5A«w.% 
where  I  would  find  a  Winehoiuej  at  the 
sign  of  the  Reid  Lyon^  kept  by  Curdk 
Lamb,  and  there  gel  farther  information. 

Being  an  excellent  Walker  I  set  out 
with  vigour,  although  I  had  previously 
climbed  a  high  Hilly  and  from  whence  I 
bad  a  fine  view  of  Coiviik  and  Melville 
on  the  Lee  side,  and  passed  a  Cunningham 
lass  on  a  Curr^  carrying  a  Wemysiy  almost 
Siark  naked,  in  her  arms.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Muirliemlf  I  observed  several  Cmrns 
at  the  side  of  a  Uoody  which  a  Black 
Smith  with  a  While  Baird^  who  was 
Brunion  the  band,  and  firing  a  dmaant 
told  roe  were  frequented  by  a  Bogk,  and 
made  people  as  frightened  as  Duncan  in 
filacbeaiL 

By  the  time  I  came  to  the  hoslelrie,  1 
found t  from  my  long  walk,  my  bones 
Aitktn.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  by  the 
side  of  a  Burriy  at  the  bottom  of  a  Craig 
o(  Alpine  height,  and  had  a  Kidd  browsing 
on  it ;  a  Bmctr  of  Hoses  (with  a  Goldie 
chiruping  in  it,)  made  by  a  GimMficry  \ind 
a  5 wee t  fragrance  of  Fitmf^rdi^tv  ;  a  bowhng 


Green  in  front,  and  in  view  of  Lochorey 
and  a  Swan  on  it,  I  resolved  to  dine 
there,  and,  upon  knocking  at  the  door, 
some  one  called  out,  **  Cumming  ;"  upon 
entering  and  going  into  the  Spence^  I  in- 
quired at  the  Coaky  who  was  sitting  at  the 
iHglis  side,  what  I  could  have  for  dinner ; 
when  she  told  me  that  the  landlord  wa«j 
not  at  Home,  and  the  only  thing  slie  could 
give  me  was  a  Coek*  which  I  might  have 
done  on  the  Brander;  but  tliis,  I  con- 
sidered, would  be  too  Tough  for  me,  so 
would  not  Touch  a  Tait  o  t.  My  appe- 
tite by  this  time  beginning  to  Craik  and 
Crouy  I  rung  the  Barr  Bdl^  on  which 
the  landlord— 'Wlio  had  been  calling  on 
the  Lftird  concerning  Humphrif  Coopery 
the  Gloucr,  having  been  iiglittng  with 
a  Tai/lor,  a  Soutery  and  a  Baxter,  about  a 
Gunn — ^made  bis  appearance,  and,  upon 
slating  my  wish  to  him,  he  told  me  to 
'*  Bo^d  till  I  see,  and  Til  Me  'All  right 
to  ye  ;**  and  on  his  return  said,  that  I  had 
had  a  Story  put  upon  me,  for  that  I  could 
have  a  steak  off  a  free  Martin^  but  it 
proved  as  hard  as  Steely  a  Cruw  pye  (they 
never  will  again  cry  Caw  /)  or  a  Dow 
dresseti  with  Bw^f^r-^this  I  picked  to  the 
Baym — and  perhaps  a  Gurvte  Htrony  but 
of  Salmon  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  Fhin^ 
having  mislaid  the  Litter.  I  accordingly 
ordered  the  whole,  being  determined  to 
Mc  Lean  work  ;  and,  while  thus  occupied, 
the  landlord,  a  Jdlie  enough  personage, 
with  a  bald  FatCy  who  professed  tlie  Cof- 
tart^  or  breaking  of  horses,  and  merry 
as  a  Greig^  but  withal  WtfUie  as  Tod 
Lawrie  told  me  he  was  a  H  ticAman,  and 
loved  the  Scott.  He  had  been  a  great 
traveller,  having  been  at  Leiihy  Forfar^ 
Dingwally  Stirling  Hamiltoriy  lMckcrhi/y 
Irvine t  Traqultuiry  Dunbar y  and  even  ai 
far  as  Lunan^  and  seen  the  King  attended 
by  a  Noble ^  He  appear ed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Burgh,  He  said 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  Free- 
landy  for  that  there  were— I  Add  ii  on 
words, — ^**  o'er  Moiu/fm-i  in*t ;"  and  sincy 
the  Temperance  Society  began,  (Afcna*  ith 
are  now  opening,)  there  was  only  one 
Br f tester  in  the  place*  The  Sherriffl  Mr. 
Lawiony  who  is  a  terrible  Flt/tery  and  has 
got  Roger  Maule  appointed  Daitpster  ; 
and  his  Clerk^  who  is  very  Gkig^  he  was 
intimate  with,  and  also  with  JVIr.  fhrd- 
man^  the  minister,  who  is  very  Meek, 
Gentle f  and  SttgCy  and  as  worthy  an  Adum^ 
mn  as  ever  mounted  a  pulpit,  and  though 
an  Auld  man  is  marrted  to  a  louug  wife, 
and  still  Ptttlttstot  in  his  accustomed  old 
2   R  2 
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way.  He  has  an  excel  lent  band  of  Singers 
in  liis  Kirk,  which  is  led  by  Davk  Sungstcry 
the  precentor,  who  haa  a  pair  of  Crukk- 
fhmisf  but  is  a  first  rale  Shtger.  One 
peculiarity  is,  ihat  all  Cosins  go  there  in 
CappkSf  carrying  a  pair  of  Tuwse  in  their 
hands ;  and  the  females  with  a  Faton  on 
one  Foole  only,  and  that  they  call  the 
Froitd/ool ;  ^this  was  a  I^s-iie.  than  1  ex- 
pected I  Eadkf  lately  ihe  people  were  not 
a  Little  alarmed  by  a  Dunn  Btdhck 
bolting  into  the  church,  just  as  be  had 
given  out  for  his  text,  **  Aiher  shall  not 
save  us;"  however,  Fettr  Mtikkjohn  the 
Hunter  (although  in  general  no  Turnbull) 
and  Pmi  Liltiejohii  the  Forresier,  soon 
turned  him  out— the  latter  having  a  cudgel, 
part  of  the  Fircwoud^  given  hitn  by  a 
Wright y  in  his  hand. 

By  this  Lime  h  was  beginning  to  Mack- 
night,  although  tire  Moon        *        * 
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Origin  of  Tet^ts. 

The  taking  of  a  text  seems  to  hare  ori- 
ginated with  Ezra,  who,  accompanied  by 
Keveral  Leviies,  in  a  public  congregation 
of  men  and  women,  ascended  a  pulpit^ 
opened  the  book  of  the  law,  and,  afier 
addressing  a  prayer  to  the  Deity,  to  which 
tlje  people  said  Amen,  **  read  in  the  law 
of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and 
caused  them  to  undersLind  the  reading.** 
Previously  to  that  time,  the  PatiiaTchi*  de- 
livered^ in  public  assemblies,  either  pro- 
phecies or  moral  instructions  for  die  edi- 
fication of  the  people.  It  was  not  until 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  during  which  period  they  had 
almost  lost  the  lanejuage  in  which  the 
Pentateuch  was  written,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  explain,  as  well  as  to  read, 
the  Scriptures  to  them ;  a  practice  adopted 
by  Eira,  and  since  ilniversally  followed* 
In  later  times  the  books  of  Moses  were 
thus  read  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath 
day.  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  con- 
formed ;  and  J  in  the  synagogue  at  Na-ta- 
reth,  read  a  passage  from  the  prophet 
Isaiah ;  then  closing  the  book,  returned  it 
to  the  priest,  and  preached  from  the  text, 
Th  is  c  u  st  om ,  wh  i  c  h  n  o  w  pre  vai  I  s  a  1 1  over 
the  Christian  world,  wa*  inrerruptcd,  in 
the  dark  ages,  when  the  Ethics  of  Anstoilc 
were  read  in  many  churches,  on  Sunday, 
instead  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


23rd  of  Ociober,  1707,  Sir  Cloadesly 
Shovel  penslved  at  the  age  of  forty-Mnren 
with  all  his  crew,  on  the  rocks  of  Scillf . 
He   was   then  a  rear-admiral,  and  cotn- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  with  other 
official  diatinclions.      He  had  been  tho 
son  of  a  poor  man  at  Norwich,  and  had 
run   away    from    his   apprenticeship   to 
a  shoemaker^  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
navy,  in  which  his  attention  and  diligence, 
under  admiral    Sir    John    Narborotigh, 
raised  him  from  being  a  cabin  l)oy  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.      He  rapidly  attained 
to  the  highest  honors  of  ihc  service.  Plain 
in  his  manners,  and  open  and  honest,  the 
nation  loved  the  man  who  seemed  to  have 
no  aim  but  to  advance  its  interests.     Yet»  ^ 
when  splendor  was  necessary,  he  observed 
it.     He  once  entertained   on   board   hit  J 
ship  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  sixty  covera,  1 
and  an  attendance  of  sixty  halberdiers ; 
and   every   thing   was   conducted   in  so 
much  appropriate  order,  that   the   duke 
said  to  the  admiral  at  dinner,  '*  If  your] 
excellency  had  paid  me  a  visit  at  Turin, 
J  could  scarce  have  treated  you  so  well.^ 
He    was   lost   on   his   way    home   from 
Toulon,  with  900  seamen  of  all  stations;  | 
of  whom  not  an  individual  survivecJ  to  ' 
tell  to  what  the  fatal  accident  was  owing, 
Hislbody    was   found,  and  buried  with  1 
public  distinction,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  there  is  an  immense  but  tasteless 
monument  to  his  memory.  J 

In   the  formulary   prepared   by  arch«l 
bishop  Tenison  **  for  imploring  the  divine 
blessing  on  our  fleets  and  armies,"  in  the 
mondi  of  April  preceding,  there  was  thif  , 
expression,    *' the    ntck   of  our   roighu'*| 
which  some  heartless  wit  remembered  iaj 
the  following 
Versa  liiid  m  Sir  Cloudalif  SHowrs  tamh^ 

in  Westimastcr  Abbey . 
Aft  Lambeih  prayed,  so  was  the  diro  evMit, 
Eh«  wfl  had  w&Dted  hens  a  monitm^nt : 
That  to  our  fleet  kind  Heaven  would  b«  a  rati  ; 
Kctr  did  kind  Hoaven  ihe  t*i*«  pclilion  iDO(1ci| 
To  what  the  metropolitan  did  pen, 
Tho  Bi^ip  and  hu  Ctcrhi  w^plicd  Amen^ 

The  rocks  of  Seilly  are  called  by 
people  of  the   country,  and  mariners  in 
general,  **  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks.'* 

The  loss  of  Sir  Clondesly  Shovel  ml 
all  his  crew  has  been  attributed  to  eic€«i, 
of  liquor,  in  drinkmg  their  "  safe  arrival/l 
slier  a  pcrdous  cruise  in  ihe  Mediter^ 
fanean.  **  Indeed/*  says  Mr.Noblc^ "  wheti 
the    dangers   of  Scifly   are    recoUc 
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added  to  C\e  fact  bf  llie  admiral's  liavlng 
ordered  the  fleet  to  lay  to  duriog  the  day 
precetiing  to  avoid  them,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
accoutu  for  tlie  >»ii;tiaL  for  mailing  at  nighlf 
otherwise  than  by  supposing;  llial  Shovel, 
and  the  ofBcers  about  liim,  hati  sunk  their 
caution^  and  aU  sense  of  danger  too,  iu 
wine/' 


Dritn^ards  in  Chamcibt. 

In  a  law  work  by  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  of 
Bi  rni  i  T3 g  ha  m ,  on  ih  e  **  Eq  u  i  i  y  J  u  ri sd  i  ction 
of  the  United  States^  1B30,''  it  appear:! 
that  the  American  chancellor  ha^  the 
custody  0  f  d  r  u  n  kard  s ,  By  th  e  statu  tes  of 
New  Yorky  %vh*^Dever  the  overseers  of 
tlie  poor  of  any  city  or  town  discover  any 
resident  w^th  property  to  the  amount  of 
250  <lQllar%  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard 
they  are  required  to  apply  to  the  court  of 
chancery.  Upon  Uie  trial  of  an  issue  a 
verdict  determines  the  fa ct^  a  committee 
IS  appointetl  of  the  drunkard's  person, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  court  his 
persional  estate  is  apportioned  in  liquidat- 
ing h  i  s  d  ebts,  and  rel  it  v  i  ng  h  is  fa  m  d  y .  He 
is  in  all  respects  treated  as  an  idiot,  or  lu' 
iiatic  ward  of  the  court.  When  he  has 
real  property  it  is  mortgaged  or  leased,  if 
requisite,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five 
years ;  and,  on  his  being  restored  to  his 
right  mind,  by  becoming  habitually  sober, 
he  dien,  a*id  not  till  then,  is  deemed 
capable  of  conducting  iit^  affairs,  and  is 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  own 
property. 


On  the  authority  oF  a  gentleman  who 
was  in  the  Rothsay  steam  tessel,of  Liver- 
pool, at  the  time  of  her  dreadful  wreck,  it 
IS  now  stated  that  if  the  passengers  had 
seized  and  confined  the  drunken  captain, 
and  contided  the  vessel  to  a  pdot  then  on 
board,  who  knew  the  coast  and  saw  the 
danger,  niid  remonstrated  against  the  per- 
sistence of  the  frenzied  commander,  the 
vessel  and  passengers  might  have  been 
saved. 

TuE  Treasorcs  of  the  Deep. 

Whai  hit]*sl  thou   in  thy  treature-cavei  and 

cells, 
Thou  bolluw  Buuti cling  anrl  jxiyBtcrimii  m&iii  7 
Fftlfl  gUstcniQg   pcarlt^  und  ra^inbow^colourM 

Bright  thinp  which  gleam  unreci'd  of,  und  in 

viiiiu 
Kcep^  keep  thy  richetr  melftnehaly  sea  ! 
Wc  9Ak  not  such  from  I  bee. 


Yet  moroj    the    dcptli*  have  more ! — What 

wealth  untold, 
V&r  df>wn»  and  ahining  tbro'  ibcir  AtitlDrafi, 

lices  ! 
Thuu  liasi  this  starry  gomt»  tfie  burning  |(:oId, 
Won  from  t«m  thousand  royal  argosici. 
Sweep  o^er  thy  apoili,  ttiou  wild  and  wralbfuil 

main, 

EATtb  daima  not  these  agaiti  ! 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  t   thy  waves 

have  roll'd 
Above  tJie  citie*  cif  a  world  gone  by  I 
Sand  hath  filled  up  th<)  palaces  of  aid, 
Sea* weed  o'ei^own  the  halls  of  revirlry. 
t)ath  «i*er  them.  Ocean  !  in  thy  ftcondul  play^ 
Man  yieldi  diem  to  decay  I 

Yet  more,  tho  billows  and  the  depths  have 

more  ! 
High  hearU  and  brave   are    gathetM   to  thy 

breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  watei*  rotr, 
Th«  baldc-thunderi  will  not  break  their  rett. 
Keep  thy  red  gold   and  geuis^  tbou  stormy 

grave — 

Give  back  the  true  and  brave  i 

Give  back   the   lost    and    lovely  ! — tboio  for 

whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth   lo 

long ! 
ThL*  prayer  went  up  thro*  midnigbt^t  breaih- 

lc«t  gloom. 
And  the  vain  yeaning  woke  midst  festal  song! 
Hold  fait  thy  buried   iales^  thy  tO'Wer'i   o'er- 

thrown. 

But  all  is  not  thine  own  1 

To  I  bee  the  love  of  woman  bath  gone  dewn^ 
Dark  How  iby  tides  o'et;manlio«d's  noble  head, 
0*er  youth's  bright  locki  and  beauty's  flowery 

crown  ; 
Yet    must  ihoQ    hear  a  voice — Restoro  the 

dead! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  b^er  precious  tbingi  fioiii 

thee. 

Restore  the  dead,  thoa  se*  f 


SHIPPING,  &c 

'*  I  am  informed,*'  says  Fuller,  **  that 
the  tn^iitery  of  shipwrights  for  some  de- 
scents halh  been  preserved  successively 
in  families;  of  whom  the  Pets  abont 
Chatham  are  of  singular  regard.  Of  ships 
the  most  J  best,  and  biggest,  are  built  at 
Woolwich,  and  Winter,  near  Chatham. 
The  Great  Sovereign,  built  at  Dulwich, 
a  higher  ship  for  stale,  is  ilie  greatest  ship 
our  island  ever  saw/* 

Henry  VIL  expended  £114,000  in 
btiilding  one  ship,  called  the  Great 
Henry.  She  was  properly  speaking  the 
first  ship  in  the  royal  navy*      Before  this 
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period^  when  the  prince  wanted  a  fleet, 
lie  iiafi  no  other  expedient  than  hiring  or 
pressing  ships  from  the  roerciiants. 

In  1512  king  Henry  VllL  built  at 
Woolwich,  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
royal  doL-k,  the  largest  ship  ever  known 
before  in  England.  She  wai*  of  1000  tons 
bu r Ih e n ,  and  called  the  Regen t .  Tw o yea rs 
afterward Sj  in  a  terrible  battle,  between 
the  English  and  French  fleets,  she  grap- 
pled with  the  great  car  rick  of  Brest, 
whose  commander,  perceiving  it  impossi- 
ble to  separate  his  vessel  from  the  Regent, 
let  slip  her  anchor,  Tlie  ships  turned 
together,  the  Carrie k  en  the  weather  side 
and  the  Regent  on  the  leeside,  and  in  this 
titnation  the  ships  mamtained  a  cruel 
fight.  At  length  the  English  boarded  the 
Carrick,  and  she  took  fire;  which  com- 
municated to  the  Regent,  and  both  ships 
were  blown  up;  and  900  men  of  the  carrick, 
700  of  the  Regent,  widi  the  command- 
era  of  both,  were  burnt  and  drowned. 
To  replace  the  Regent,  the  king  caused  a 
Ktill  larger  ship  to  be  built,  and  named  it 
Henry  Grace  de  Dieu. 

In  the  first  year  of  queen  Mary  s  reign, 
the  **  go<5dliesi  ship  in  Enelandt  called  fiie 
Great  Harry,  being  of  the  on nh en  of  1000 
tonsj  Wris  burnt  at  Woolwich  by  negli- 
gence of  the  mariners/' 

The  famous  and  adventurous  earl  of 
Cumberland  was  the  first  English  sub- 
ject that  built  a  ship  so  large  as  800  ton» 
burthen.  In  i547  he  employed  this  ship^ 
with  others,  at  his  own  expeme  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Spain. 

Queen  Eliiabetli  havmg  granted  1o  the 
merchants  trad  ins;  to  the  East  Indies 
letters  patent  for  fifleen  years,  they  peti- 
tioned for  an  enlargement  to  James  L, 
who  granted  tliem  a  charter  for  ever  as  a 
body  corporate  and  pobtic,  under  the 
title  of  the  East  Indja  Company,  with 
large  privileges.  Thjs  so  encouraged  the 
new  company  that  they  budt  a  ship  of 
1200  tons>  which  beiuj^  tlie  greattjit  ever 
made  in  this  kingdom  by  merchants,  the 
king  and  his  aon,  Prince  Henry,  went  to 
Deptford  to  see,  and  named  it  the  Trades* 
Increase,  This  vessel,  on  returning  from 
a  voyage  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  lost,  and 
most  of  her  crew  cast  away.  After  this 
misforiune  the  king  himself  built  a  ship 
of  war  of  1400  tons,  mounting  sixty -four 
pieces  of  great  ordnance,  and  gave  it  to  his 
aoti  Henry,  who  named  it,  after  hh  own 
dignity,  The  Prince.* 


About  1564,  was  a  great  sea-figbl 
iween  the  fleets  of  Eric  XI\'-,  king 
Sweden,  and  Frederick  II.,  of  Denmark, 
The  Swedish  admiral's  ship  was 
enormous  bulk,  and  mounted  200  br 
cannon.  She  was  separated  from  the 
of  the  fleet  by  a  storm,  and,  while  tbfis 
detached,  this  large  ship  sustained  the 
attack  of  the  whole  Danish  de^t,  joined 
by  the  fleet  of  Lubeck,  She  sunk  the 
Lubeck  admiral  by  her  side,  but  being 
entirely  surrounded  by  tfie  combtoed 
fleets,  and  wholly  unaided,  she  was  over^ 
powered,  set  on  lire,  and  tolallf  de-j 
stroyed.  This  is  presumed  to  have 
the  largest  vessel  that  ever  was  built, 
will  probably  be  the  last  of  so  ^reat 
size.  The  Dutch,  in  (he  meridian  of 
their  naval  greatness,  never  exceeded 
ninety  gun  ships;  and  though  5r^t  rates, 
with  more  cannon,  have  been  built  in 
England  and  France,  they  have  been  re- 
garded rather  as  vessels  of  superior  show 
than  of  additional  [iractical  power.* 


Casykbe's  Ships. 

[For  iho  YcM  Book.] 
Mr.  Hone, 

It  occurred  to  me  on  reading,  ander 
March  9,  in  the  Year  Book,  first  that  i 
man  so  eminent  as  Canynge  had  not  ac 
quired  his  wealth  by  piracy,  and  secondly 
that  the  ships  mentioned  on  hn  tomb  were 
most  probably  Bristol  built. 

Mathews's  Bristol  Guide,  1819,  p.  121» 
in  a  note  upon  the  inscription  that  kin^ 
Edward  IV.  had  of  the  said  William 
(Canynge)  3000  marks  forjhis  peace,  to  be 
had  in  2470  tonnes  of  shipping  sayj 
that  "  This  has  given  rise  to  a  vulgar  lim- 
dition,  that  he  had  committed  piracy  it 
sea,  for  which  he  was  fined  3000  marks, 
instead  of  which  the  king  accepted  2470 
tons  of  shipping.  The  iRilh  is,  Canynge 
having  assisted  Edward  IV.  in  his  ne* 
ces'siiy  with  the  above  sum,  the  kiojf 
granted  him  in  lieu  of  this  loan  or  gift  i& 
have  2470  tons  of  shipping  free  of  iro* 
post,  as  appears  by  the  orL*;^inal  instrumenC 
being  in  the  exchequer.  One  of  the  judgvt 
who  was  viewing  the  church  (St.  Maryi 
Redcliflf),  and  heard  the  sexton  relate  llie 
story  about  piracy,  reprimanded  him  for 
abusing  the  memory  of  so  pious  and  wor- 
tliy  n  man,  and  gave  this  explanation/^ 

The  History  of  Bristol  begun  by  Mr. 
Corry   and    finished   by  the  Rev.  John 
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Evans,  published  in  1816,  «ays,  {ii.  3a4, 
3a5),  **  To  the  name  of  Canynge  liaa 
been  attached  a  peculiar  splendor.  The 
piety  which  in  early  life  induced  him  to 
complete  iledclift  churchy  whicii  his 
grandfather  had  commeDce<l,  and  which 
afterwards  prompted  him  retire  from 
ihe  world,  and  to  dedicate  himself  to  re- 
lijjion,  has  been  desenredly  celebrated* 
His  extensive  mercantile  transactions,  the 
number  and  size  of  the  ships  which  he 
possessed,  his  immense  wealth,  and  his  un- 
bounded liberality,  woo  Id  furnish  ample 
theme  for  panegyric,  and  will  transmit  his 
name  to  posterity  as  by  far  the  most  emi- 
nent man  of  the  apje  in  which  he  lived. 
Tlut,  in  addition  to  this,  Canynge  has 
been  represented  as  the  patron  of  the  arts, 
the  tover  of  the  muses,  and  the  friend  and 
protector  of  genius.  He  died  in  1474,  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  w*as 
buried  to  the  church  of  Si.  Mtry,  lied 
cliff." 

The  same  work  (ii.  300)  says,  **  The 
comroerce  and  manufactures  of  Bristol 
appea.r  lo  have  made  a  considerable  prO' 
gress  during  the  fifteen tli  century,  about 
the  middle  of  which  flourished  the  cele- 
brated Canynge,  This  extraordinary 
man  employed  2853  tons  of  shipping, 
and  800  mariners,  during  eight  yean. 
Two  recommendatory  letters  were  written 
by  Henry  VL  in  l'*49,  one  lo  lli«  master 
general  of  Prussia,  and  the  other  to  the 
magistrates  of  Dantiic,  in  which  the  king 
style?  Canynge  *  his  belofed  eminent 
merchant  of  Bristol/  ** 

The  itmerary  of  William  Botoner, 
commonly  called  William  of  W^orcester, 
preserved  m  the  library  of  Benet  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  gives  the  names  of  Ca- 
nynge*s  vessels,  among  which  sstand  first. 

The  Miiry  an4  John,  900  ton*. 
The  Mary  Rt^dcliff,  600  ion*. 
Tho  Many  Canynge p  400  ton*. 

Botoner  superadds  the  names  and  ton- 
fiage  of  shipping  belonginK  tn  otl»er  mer- 
chants of  Bristol  at  this  time ;  among 
tbem  are  the 

John^  511  totis,  and  the 
Mary  Grace,  300  tonn. 

At  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  Bristol  furnished  tweuiy*i\vo 
ships  and  608  mariners,  wliile  London 
furnished  twenty-five  ships  and  fy62  ma- 
riners ;  and  in  the  wars  against  the  French 
kiniif,  iti  lUe  reign  of  Henry  VllL,  Bristol 
furnished  eight  ships,  of  which  two  were 


000  tons  each,  two  400  tons  each,  one 
300,  and  the  two  remaining  120  tons  each. 

J,T, 


Last  Eaul  awu  first  Duke  of 
coanwall. 

[For  the  Year  Bw>k.] 

By  Gilbert's  History  of  Cornwall  il 
appears  that  John  of  Elthamj  youngest 
ton  to  Edward  IL,  was  the  last  earl  of 
Cornwall;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IlL,  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  **  in- 
vest it  ttre  of  a  wreath^  a  riiig^  and  a  silver 
Tody*  Cornwall  btcame  a  duchy,  **  llie 
first  in  England,"  his  son,  Edward  the 
Black  prince,  being  the  tirst  duke  of 
Cornwall ;  since  which  lime  the  title  of 
duke,  of  Cornwall  has  successively  de- 
volved lo  the  heir  appar<»nl  of  the  king  of 
England . 

This  prince  was  no  sooner  invested 
with  the  dukedom  than  his  duchy  was 
invaded  by  ihe  Erench  and  Scots,  who 
spread  alarm  all  over  the  western  coast, 
burning  Plymouth  and  other  towns. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1346,  Edward  III. 
put  to  sea,  intending  to  land  in  Guienne, 
but  being  driven  back  by  a  storm,  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  steered  for  Normandy. 
Arriving  at  L*  Hogue,  he  landed  there, 
and  spre^  fire  and  sword  to  the  very 
gates  of  Paris.  Then  succeeded  the  bat- 
tles of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  m  the 
former  of  which  the  duke  of  Cornwall 
commanded  the  first  line  of  the  English 
army,  followetl  by  some  of  the  noblest 
men  of  Cornwall ;  in  fact,  king  John  sur- 
rendered himself  a  pri'ioner  to  Sir  John 
TrcflFry,  a  Cornish  knight. 

The  towns  of  R^ruth,  Liskeard,  and 
Fovvey,  supplied  the  duke's  army  with 
many  spirited  and  active  young  men*  At 
the  siftge  of  Calais,  Fowey  and  Looe  fur- 
nished as  follows  ;— 

Fowey  .     .     47  ships  and  770  mariners. 
Looe      .     .     20     do  315    do. 

Plymouth  only  26   do  606    do. 

At  this  period  the  exchequer  would 
have  been  exhausted  had  not  Cornwall 
contributed  a  Bubsidy  of  £60,000,  and 
placed  her  mines  at  the  complete  disposal 
of  Edward,  in  order  lo  supply  the  con- 
tirjufed  drains  making  upon  the  national 
treasury. 

s.  s.  s. 

^^^^-^-^  h.  m. 

Ottober  23. — Day  breaks    •  .  5  I 

Sun  sets    .    .  .  fi  S,', 

—  rises   .     .  .  Ti  5 

Twibgbt  ends  .  6  59 
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24tlr  of  Oclober,  1 336,  died  in  childbed 
of  Etiward  V'l.,  the  lady  Jane  Seymour, 
queen  to  Henry  VI 11.  He  had  married 
her  I  be  day  afier  the  execution  of  queen 
Anne  Doleyn,  to  whom  she  liad  been 
mard  of  honour. 

Granger  says  "Jane  Seymour  was  the 
best  beloved  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
had  indeed  ibo  best  title  to  his  affection, 
fis  s!ie  possessed  raore  mei^it  than  any  of 
his  qneens.*'  Henry  continued  a  widower 
two  years  after  her  decease,  and  then  he 
married  Catherine  Howard,  on  which 
occasion  be  ordered  a  public  thanksgivings 
for  his  happiness,  and  in  a  few  months 
afterwards  sent  her  to  the  scaffold. 


Cpoh  now  iho  paasingc  b<*ll, 
Rnng  ia  my  dolefut  kni*!!, 

For  thu  ftound  my  deth  datJi  tell  i 
Death  doth  dr»w  nye, 
8ouad  Dty  cad  dole  fully , 
For  now  1  dye. 


The  following  verses  are  ascribed  lo 
Queen  Anne  Bo  ley  n,  by  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, who  says  tlicy  were  communicated 
to  him  by  **  a  very  judicious  antiquary." 
They  are  transcribed,  on  this  occasion, 
from  "  Specimens  of  British  Poetesses, 
by  the  Rev,  Alexander  Dyce." 

Ann£  Boleyk^!}  Lament. 

D(!^5lRd  is  my  nani«  fall  ftore. 

Through  crofl  apyte  ind  (the  report 
That  I  may  wiy  for  evcrnmro, 

KarcwtHlp  niy  joy  !  adiewe  comfort ! 
For  wrongfully  ye  judge  ol  ieic„ 

Unto  my  fEine  &  mottall  woondc  ^ 
Say  what  ye  lyst  it  will  oot  be, 

Ye  seek  fur  that  can  not  be  found. 

0  death  I  rorlce  roc  on  slcpc. 
Bring  cnc  on  quiet  rcBto ; 

Let  pM&e  my  very  guihlcui  gostc 

Out  of  roy  careful  brest : 
ToHc  on  the  pajwinge  be  lb 
Hingii  out  the  doklul  kncII, 
Let  the  loundlfi  my  delhe  tclb 

For  I  must  dye» 

'jlieTc  it  no  remedy* 

For  now  J  dye, 

My  paynp*  who  can  enpreia  T 

Alaj^  !   they  are  so  «troii|r<<i. 
My  dolor  will  not  wn^v.r  ittrcngth 

My  life  for  lo  prolongc  : 
Toll  on  the  paMtnge  bclU  Ccc. 

Alone,  in  priBon  ftinin^Ct 

I  waylc  iiiy  destenye  ; 
Wo  worth  lhi«  cruel  hap  ihatt  J 

Should  taite  thit  misery e. 
Toll  on  the  poMinKe  belb  &c. 
Farewell  my  pleasure*  pa«t, 

Wclcom  my  preiwsnt  payne  ; 

1  frlu  my  tomtenls  «i>  mcn-se. 

That  lyfv  cannot  rtmayoc. 


A  Lapt  Of  Excellent  Cokvirsatiof. 

You  would  not  only  imagine  all  the 
mujies,  but  all  the  graces  were  in  her  too* 
wbilsl  for  matter,  word*,  ;ind  manner, 
she  is  all  that  is  delightful  in  conversation; 
her  matter  not  stale  and  studied,  but  rc^| 
cent  and  occasional ;  not  stiff,  but  ducale 
and  pliable  to  tl)e  company;  high,  nol 
soaring;  farailiar,  not  low  ;  profound^  not 
obftcnre;  and  the  more  sublime,  the  mort 
intelligible  and  conspicuous.  Her  words 
nol  too  scanty  nor  too  wide,  but  just  filled 
to  her  matter ;  not  intricately  involviDg, 
but  clearly  unfolding  and  expUcating  the 
notions  of  her  mind.  In  manner  ma- 
jestic, not  inferior;  conversation,  that  is 
a  lyramiy  with  oliiers,  being  a  common* 
wealth  with  her,  where  every  one*s  Jis- 
rotarse  and  opinions  are  free.  Having  too 
much  reason,  to  call  passion  to  her  aid,  and 
disdaining  to  use  force  and  violence  (the 
ordinary  arms  of  falsehood)  to  defend  iht 
truth ;  so,  if  you  yield  not,  she  doej^ 
rather  than  contend,  leaving  you  the 
shame  of  a  victory,  when,  with  more  ho- 
nor, you  mighi  have  yielded,  and  beeo 
overcome:  nor  does  she  rashly  take  ujr 
argument,  and  abruptly  lay  it  down  again; 
bnt  hamlsomely  assume  il;  delighdiiUf 
continue  it,  and,  like  an  air  in  muiic^, 
jtjst  then,  when  the  ear  expects  it, 
unto  a  close ;  all  in  her  being  swetV 
delightful,  and  harmonious,  even  to  the 
very  tone  and  accent  of  her  voice ;  it  being 
more  music  to  hear  her  speak,  than  others 
aing.  Then  sbe*s  withal  so  easy  company, 
and  far  from  all  constraint,  as  His  pleasure 
to  be  in  it ;  whilst  oUiers,  like  uneasy 
garments,  you  cannot  stir  in  without  pain, 
which  renders  her  conversation  for  cheer- 
fuller  than  theirs  who  laugh  more,  but 
smile  lesij,  spending  more  spirits  in 
straining  for  an  hours  mirth,  tlian  tbev 
can  recover  in  a  month  agnin ;  whtea 
renders  them  so  unequal  company^  whilst 
»he  is  always  e<^ual,  and  the  same.  Ti 
joy  being  a  serious,  constant  thing,  as 
different  from  light  and  giggling  mi 
as  elemental  fire  from  ssq nibs  and  crackers 
whence  she,  Frometlieus  like,  inspires 
who  converse  wjih  her  with  noble 
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and  spirit;  none  ever  departing  from  liei 
compiiny,  but  wiser  and  fni  l>etier  iLan 
thfv  came*  It  being  virtue  to  know  !ier, 
wisdom  lo  converse  willi  her,  refinest 
bretHiint?  to  observe  her^  joy  to  betiolJ 
ber,  iintl  a  sppcies  of  ihe  l>eatitude  of 
t'other  life  only  lo  enjoy  her  conversation 
in  til  is. —  HkL  Fkekno.* 


Wepdeo  Love. 

Haw  neftr  am  I  ta  liappiaeM 
Tliat  enrib  excoedi  not  I  uot  anolher  liko  )t : 
The  trvasTire*  of  the  deep  arc  not  ao  prfhcitmi, 
A«  are  the  caaceaJed  comforta  of  a  man 
Ii«>cK'd.  lip  in  worn  an 'a  lo-vc*     I  (wrcnt  tho  ait 
(H'  hiciftings  ythtn  I  come  but  near  th(*  hou«o  ; 
Whait  a  delicinus  breaih  m&rriBgc  scnda  forth  ! 
The  violet  brd  *a  not  nwectcr.    Honest  wedlock 
la  like  a  banqueting  houic  built  in  a  gArdcti« 
i/iL  which  ihe  spriog^^a  cbajte  lowers,  take  de- 
light 
To  caat  their  modctt  ooottrt.— — - 

Now  for  a  welcomCi 

nAble  to  dr&w  men^a  enviea  upon  man  ; 
A  kias,  now,  that  will  haDg  upon  my  li{>, 
Am  awcet  a<«  raortiiiig  dew  ypon  a  roar, 
jlnd  full  ai  long:. 

Midiiieioni  Wmten  beware  TI'tJwM'iij  Ii5{l7. 

If  lovD  bo  holy,  if  thai  myatcry 
Of  co-unktd  hearta  be  aacrmmeut ; 
If  the  unhotindcd  gaodntraa  have  infuted 
A  amcre«t  ardour  of  a  mutual  lovct 
Into  our  tpccica  ^  If  thoae  amoroaa  joya^ 
Tlioae  aweebt  of  life,  tboae  comfona  aven  in 

death. 
Spring  from  a  cftoae  above  our  rcaaoo'a  reach ; 
If  that  clear  flame  deduce  itj  heal  from  heaveo^ 
^Ti»,  like  Via  caujic^  tleroal  ;  alwaya  ODfl^ 
Ar  is  Ui'  imtillar  of  divinaat  lovc» 
I'nchangcd  by  time,  immortal,  maugro  death. 
Botj  oh  !  *tia  grown  &  Agment;  love,  a  jett : 
A  comic  poeAy  :  the  s<>ul  of  man  is  rotten. 
Even  to  the  core,  no  soundi  affection, 
(}iiT  love  ia  hollowj,  vaulted,  it  and  a  on  propa 
Of  circQm»tnncej  pro&t,  or  ambitioua  pauiea, 
Maritim'*  Wfm  you  WiU,  1607, 


HAWKING. 
This  was  once  the  amusement  of  all  the 
soifereitfns  of  Eaiope^antl  paramount  over 
all  other  rural  diversions.  The  post  of 
grand  falconer  wais  a  place  of  high  dipuly 
ut  all  their  courts^  and  at  some  of  them  is 
still  continued.  The  duke  of  St.  Albans 
is,  al  ihis  time,  heredilary  Rrand  falconer 
of  the  Britbb  court,  willi  a  salary  of 
£l200  per  annum. 

*  EnigaiaticBl  Character*,  1658. 


llmfal  Uaii'king  in  France. 

The  Grand  Falconer  of  France  had  the 
super iuten deuce  of  all  the  king's  falconers, 
and  was  a  sworn  officer  ^iih  wages  and  al- 
lowances amounting  to  22,200  livresyearly. 
All  hawk  merchants,  both  French  and  fo- 
reigners, were  bound,  under  pain  of  confis- 
cation of  their  birds,  to  come  and  pre- 
sent them  to  ihe  Grandi  Falconer,  for 
)iim  to  choose  birds  from  for  the  king, 
bi^fore  they  were  allowed  lo  sell  any  ebe- 
%vhere. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,,  if  his  ma- 
jesty when  hawking  inclined  to  the  plea- 
sure of  letting  fly  a  hawk,  the  great  fa  I* 
coner  placed  it  on  the  king's  fist ;  and^ 
when  the  prey  was  Taken,  ihe  pricker  ^fjave 
the  head  of  it  to  his  chief,  and  he  lo  the 
great  falconer^  who  presented  it  to  the  king. 

There  were  six  several  fiigbtg  of  hawks 
belonging  to  ihe  French  king's  falcon ry^^ 

1.  Of  the  flight  for  the  kite  there  was 
a  captain,  or  chief,  who  was  also  lieuten- 
ant-general of  Ihe  ^reat  falconry,  lieuten- 
ant-aid,  a  roaster  falconer,  five  prickera, 
and  one  decoy *bearer, 

A  second  flight  for  ihe  kite  had  the 
same  number  of  officers,  and  like  salaries 
and  appoinlments. 

When  the  captain  of  (hese  flights  of 
hawks  took  a  black  kite  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence^  he  was  lo  have  the  king's  horse,  his 
loose  gown,  and  his  slippers,  for  hb  fees, 
which  were  redeemed  of  him  for  lOO 
crowns,  about  ^5i*  sterling. 

The  flight  at  the  kite  waj  performed 
with  ger- falcons,  tiercelets,  or  tassels,  and 
sometimes  sakers  ;  and  there  was  always  a 
decoy  lo  draw  ihe  kite  to  a  reasonable 
height,  to  ^ve  him  to  the  hawks.  After 
the  kite  %vas  taken,  the  hawks  had  iheir 
fees  given  them  with  all  the  speed  imagin- 
able ;  a  hen  was  put  into  tljeir  talons,  and 
the  kite*s  legs  were  broken  that  tie  might 
not  hurt  the  hawks.  The  kite  is  a  rare  bird 
in  France. 

2.  Of  the  flight  of  hawks  for  the  fteron, 
there  was  a  captain,  who  was  also  captain 
of  the  guards,  and  keeper  of  the  hawk  sa- 
nest* in  Burgundy  and  Bresse,  with  com* 
mands  over  all  the  flights,  for  heron, 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  also,  a  tieutenant- 
aid,  and  two  master  falconers,  and  eight 
prickers. 

The  flight  at  the  heron  was  performed 
with  the  same  kind  of  hawks  a*  that  at  the 
kite;  it  was  done  two  several  ways:  1. 
To  make  the  herons  mount,  when  on  the 
ground^  two  or  three  pistols  or  fonlmg- 
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pieces  wei^  let  off.  When  a  bird  roae,  a 
hawk,  called  in  French  haussepi^d,  or  a 
raise-fool,  wos  let  fly  at  him  ;  and,  when 
he  had  mounted  a  good  lieight,  other 
hawks  were  let  outt  which  Hew  to  light 
with  the  haiisse-pied,  and  drew  the  heron 
downward.  There  iverfl  always  shagged 
grey-hounds,  bred  to  the  sport,  in  readiness 
to  go  into  the  water,  and  fetcli  the  heron 
to  the  falconer^  when  it  fell  there,  or  lo 
kill  it  whtn  it  fell  on  dry  ground,  for 
fear  the  heron  should  hurt  the  hawks. 
The  fust  heron  being  thus  killed,  whilst 
the  falconers  of  the  first  flight  were  curing 
tlieir  hawks,  and  giving  them  their  usual 
perquisites,  other  falconers  had  a  second 
flight  always  ready,  to  let  fly  at  the  other 
herons,  which  commonly  kept  hovering 
over  the  place*  The  second  way  was  to 
fly  hawks  at  the  heron  in  her  passage, 
that  is,  at  a  reasonable  height,  while  she 
was  goinc  lo,  or  coming  from  fishing,  to 
her  young  ones.  When  a  heron  was  dis- 
covered upon  the  ground^  or  upon  the 
wing,  the  usual  cry  was,  **  i  la  volte,*'  thai 
is,  **  to  the  vault, 

3.  There  were  two  flights  of  hawks  for 
the  crow.  Of  the  first  Sight  there  was  a 
captain,  a  lieutenant-aid,  a  master  falconer, 
and  twenty  prickers.  Of  the  second  flight 
there  was  a  captain,  a  lieutenant-aid,  seven 
lirickers,  and  a  decoy-bearer. 

The  flight  at  the  crow  was  performed 
with  a  felcon,  or  a  tassel  of  a  gerfalcon, 
Tlie  crow  was  inticed  with  a  decoy,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  was  got  into  the  plain,  the 
falconers  cried  out,  **  comeille  ea  beau," 
that  is,  **  the  crow  flies  fair  ;**  and  then,  as 
the  crow  turned  back  on  the  decoy,  they 
commonly  let  fly  at  her,  first  a  tassel  of  a 
ger-falcon,  which  was  the  guide,  and  two 
falcons  afterwards.  The  crow,  being  ai- 
liicked,  endeavoured  to  save  herself,  either 
by  soaring  aloft,  or  retiring  tow^ards  her 
hold  ;  when  she  soared  aloft,  no  luring,  or 
any  other  term  was  to  be  used  ;  but,  when 
she  got  to  her  hold,  if  she  could  be  forct^ 
out  of  it,  then  the  cry  was  **  hal,  bal,  hal.'' 

4,  lliere  was  one  flight  of  hawks  for 
the  fields,  or  for  the  pitrtridge^  to  which 
belonged  a  captain,  a  master  falconer,  and 
eight  prickcrs- 

The  Right  for  the  fields  was  ^icrformed 
with  falcons,  tassels  of  falcon.^,  sakers, 
sakerels,  lanners,  lannerets,  aleis,  gos- 
hawks, tassels  of  gos-hawks,  spar-hawks, 
tassel  £  par-hawks,  merlins,  and  malois. 
There  were  two  ways  of  flying  at  the  par- 
tridge t  first,  with  a  sort  of  hawks  which 
turned   and  maintained  the  tii^ht  along 


with  the  dogs,  and  would  hold  out  half  m 
league  outright,  continually  upoD  the  wing; 
and,  secondly,  with  hawks  called  blockerv 
which  were  let  fly  as  soon  as  the  partridge* 
rose,  and  drove  them  full  sweep  to  their 
hold,  where,  when  they  lighted  upon  a 
branch,  or  on  the  top  of  a  house,  the  fal- 
coner went  and  served  them  with  dogv 
Every  time  the  partridge  rose  the  cry  was 
"  guereaux." 

4.  A  flight  for  the  rivers  or  at  the  duck^ 
had  a  captain,  or  chief,  a  lieu  tenant-aid, 
and  four  prickers. 

Tlie  hawks  used  for  the  flight  at  the 
river  were  strong  hawks,  and  haggmrd 
hawks,  which  were  Itt  fly  into  a  moat  or 
brook  having  ducks.  The  cunningeft  mad 
most  staid  binl  was  first  let  fly  to  chaie 
the  prey,  and  then  two  others,  and,  wheo 
they  were  well  turned,  the  ducks  were  l€l 
out,  which  the  hawks  knocked  on  the  bead^ 
or  forced  into  another  moat.  Brery  time 
the  ducks  moved  away,  the  cry  was  **  ita, 
ila,  ila,^'  or  *^  stou,  stou,  stou,"  like  the 
Flemings,  and  for  fear  any  should  go  too 
nigh  the  water  they  cried  **  bora  reau," 
that  is,  **  keep  off  the  water.** 

5.  A  flight  for  the  mogpk  had  a  cap- 
lain,  and  two  prickers. 

The  flight  at  the  magpie  was  perform- 
ed with  tassels  of  gerfalcons.  First,  the 
most  beaten  and  staid  tassel  was  let  fly  to 
chase  and  then  the  other  hawks  were  let 
out,  and  the  magpie  was  shown  them  :  a« 
she  endeavoured  to  save  herself  from  tree 
to  tree,  or  from  bush  to  bush,  she  was 
forced  away  ;  and,  every  time  she  ^*1^^ 
forced  out,  the  cry  was,  *^*  hoiiya,  lioiiyfti^H 

6.  A  flight  for  the  hare  had  a  capta^SH 
and  a  lieutenant- aid. 

The  flight  at  the  hare  was  perfomied 
with  a  gerfalcon,  and  a  greyhound  to  betp 
the  hawk  sometimes. 

There  were  also  four  other  flights  of 
hawks  belonging  to  the  French  king's  cabi- 
net, with  officers  attached  to  each  of  these 
additional  flights,  viz.  1.  A  flight  for  the 
cro\L\  2  the  magpk,  3  the  pigeon^  and  4  i 
flight  of  mcrlim. 

The  mcdinx  were  made  use  of  to  fly  at 
the  young  partridge,  whilst  the  light  hawks 
were  mewing  or  casting  their  feathers ;  they 
were  used  likewise  for  the  quail,  the  bla£k* 
bird,  the  sky-lark,  and  other  small  baidsv 
as  likewise  to  fly  at  the  pigeon 
slmng. 

ITie  flight  with  the  merlins  was  ] 

lar  to  the  king's  cabinet,  being  in  i     

royal    falconry    but   ihut  of  the    cabin 
This  flight  wa3  performed  from  the 
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ihtt  h,  wheD  the  falconers  were  inintled  to 
let  fly  at  a  young  partridge,  they  did  not 
attack  her  till  the  dogs  had  raised  her. 
There  was  no  difference  in  the  way  of  6ying 
thtt  littlf*  bird,  and  the  falcon  called   a 
blocker,  except  that  a  merlin  might  be 
<iamed  without  hood -winking,  upon  the 
fist,  whereas  a  folcon  was  always  carried 
hood-winked,  whether  it  was  let  fly  one 
way  or  the  other.     In  flying  at  the  black- 
bird, and   other  small  birds,  they  used 
poles  to  beat  them  out  of  the  hedges,  and 
cross-bows  to  have  the  pleasure  of  killing 
them,  when  they  could  be  got  out  of  their 
shelters.     Of  ail  the  several  sorts  of  birds 
that  the  merlins  were  used  to  fly  at,  sky- 
larks were  deemed  most  delightful,  and 
afforded  more  diversion^  as  showing  the 
eagerness  and  courage  of  the   merlins* 
The  larks  commonly  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  by  soaring  aloft,  and  so  drew 
the  merlins  up  to  the  very  clouds,  from 
whence  they  forced  the  larks  to  decend, 
and  endeavour  to  light  in  some  thicket  or 
other   shelter,    before   they  could   reach 
which  the  merlins  commonly  took  them. 
The  manner  of  flying  merlins  at  the 
pigeon    brow-slrung     was    thus :     Two 
strings   were  passed  through   the  lower 
eyelids  of  the  pigeon,  and  then  tied  to- 
gether above  her  bead,  so  that  her  eyelids 
were  drawn  up,  and  she  could  not  see 
dovvnwardii  at  all ;  and  then  she  was  thrown 
with  the  hand  as  high  into  the  air  as  a 
man  could  throw  her,  where  seemg  no 
way  but  upward,  she  was  forced  to  soar 
upwards  by  spirts,  and,  when  she  was 
mounted   reasonably  htgh>  ll»e  falconers 
sent  the  merlins,  who  never  left  pursuing 
I  ill  they  had  fastened  on  her,  and  brought 
her  down  ;  **  which  sort  of  scuffle,"  says 
cjur  author,  **  lasts  very  often  a  great  while, 
and  gives  the  most  pleasure/^* 
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Thomas  Nash,  in  his  "  Quatemio, 
1633,"  tells,  with  delight,  his  enjoyment 
of  hawkin- in  boyhood.—**  When  1  have  in 
roy  youthful  days  been  as  glad  as  ever  I 
was  to  come  from  school,  lo  see  a  little 
martin  in  the  dead  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  winter  had  put  on  her  whitest 
coat,  and  the  frost  had  sealed  up  the 
brooks  aud  rivers,  lo  make  her  way 
through  the  midst  of  a  mul  iiude  of  foul- 
mouthed  ravenous  crows  and  kites,  which 
pursued  her  with  more  hideous  cries  and 
clamours,  than   did   Cull   the   dog,   and 


•  Pr.-icnt  state  wf  France.  By  tt.  Wocky  1(^87 


Malkin  the  maid,  the  fox  in  the  apologue, 
"  When  the  geeiie  for  ivnr  flew  over  the  treci. 
And   out  of  their  hive*  came  the  Rwarm  of 

and  maugre  all  their  oppositions  pulled 
down  her  prey,  bigger  than  herself,  being 
mounted  aloft,  steeple-high,  down  to  the 
ground.     And  to  hear  an  accipitrary  re- 
late again,  how  he  went  forth  in  a  clear, 
calm,  and  sun-shiny  evening,  about  an 
hour  before  the  sun   did   usually   mask 
himself,  unto  the  river,  where  finding  of 
a  mallard,  he  whistled  off  his  falcon,  and 
how  she  flew  from  him  as  if  she  would 
never  have  turned  head  again,  yet  pre- 
sently upon  a  shoot  came  in  ;  how  then 
by  degrees,  by  little  and  little,  by  flying 
about  and  about,  she  mounted  so  high, 
until  she  had  lessened  herself  to  the  view 
of  the  beholder,  to  the  shape  of  a  pigeon 
or  partridge,  and  had  made  the  height  of 
the  moon  the  place  of  her  flight ;  how  pre- 
sently, upon  the  landing  of  the  fowl,  she 
came  down  like  a  stone  and  renewed  it, 
and  suddenly  got  up  again,  and  suddenly, 
upon  a  second  landing,  came  down  again, 
and  missing  of  it,  in  the  down  come,  re- 
covered  it,  beyond  expectation,  to  the 
admimlion   of    the    beholder;    and    to 
hear  him    tell,    a    third    tirne,  how  he 
went  forth  early  in  a  winter's  morning, 
to  the  woody  fields  and  pastures,  to  fly 
the  cock,  where  having  by  tlie  little  whire 
feather  in  his  tail  discovered  him  in  a 
brake,  he  cast  off  a  tassel  gentle,  and  liow 
he  never  ceased  in  his  circular  motion, 
uulil  he  had  recovered  his  place;  how 
suddenly  upon  the  flushing  of  the  cock 
he  came  down,  and  missing  of  it  in  the 
downcome,  what  working  there  was  on 
both  Aides  ;  how  the  cock  mounted  ;  as  if 
he  would  have  pierced  the  skies;  how 
the  hawk  flew  a  contrary  way,  until  he 
had  made  tlie  wind  his  friend  ;  how  then 
by  degrees  he  got  up,  yet  never  offered 
to  come  in,  until  he  had  got  the  advantage 
of  the  higher  ground  ;  how  then  he  made 
in,  what  speed  the  cock  made  to  save 
himself,  and  what  hasty  pursuit  the  hawk 
made,  and  how  after  two  long  miles  flight 
killed  it,  yet  in  kdling  of  it  killed  him- 
self.    Tliese  discourses  I  love  lo  hear, 
and  can  well  be  content  to  be  an  eye- 
wirness  of  the  sport,  when  my  occasions 
will  permit.*' 

The  pastime  of  hawking  is  poetically 
described  by  Massin^^er  in  Ins  "  Guaf- 
diau»  a  Comedy i  165^." 
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In  tbe  afternoon. 


FuT  wi*  will  iiava  varifty  of  dclighis, 
We'll  to  llie  iicld  tignifi^  no  game  ihall  rite 

But  we'll  bo  really  fori ;  ^^ ■ 

»  fur  the  pye  or  jay,  a  spar- 


row bawk 

Flies  from  iha  Bnt ;  the  rrow  mo  near  pur»u«d. 
Shall  be  coropeird  to  »tck  proteclirm  undrr 
Our  Kortei   belliei  ;    a   hporn   put   from   hrr 

Andi    4    piatol    sboi  t^fT  ia    lici   breech ^  fthall 

ttlOUQt 

80  high,  lb  at,  to  your  view,  the  11  teoKi  to 

loar 
Above  the  middle  re^ioti  of  the  air. 
A  C3jit  nf  haggard  fakoai,  by  me  m^zi.it*d, 
Eying  the  prey  at  nrst^  appear  av  if 
'J  h<'y  did  turn  tail  ;  but,  with  their  laboring 

wiugii 
Getting  above    her,    with    a    thought    their 

pinion* 
ClrariiTj;  the  ptirr*  clement,  make  in, 
Amd  by   turns  bind   with  her;    tbo  f lighted 

fowl. 
Lying  at  her  defence  upirm  her  back. 
With  her  dreadful  beak,  awhile  defers   Uer 

death. 
But,  by  degree*  forced  down,  we  part  the  frmy. 

And  feoit  wpoa  ber.-^ * 

Then,  for  an  eircnitig  flight, 

A  tirrcrl  gentle^  which  I  call,  my  masters, 
An  \\i^  wtre  icnt  a  mes&cnger  to  the  moon. 
In  such  a  place  flit>s,  aa  he  »ecm9  to  say, 
?<4'e  n>e,  or  s<>e  me  not  :  the  partridge  Rprung, 
tie  niakei  hi*  sloop  ;  but,  wanting  breath,  ia 

forced 
To  canceller  ;  then,  with  such  ipeed  as  if 
He  rairried  lightnlns  in  hii  wiDgij  be  strikes 
Tbe  trembliug  bird/* 

The  old  books  upon  hawking  are  written 
Willi  great  vivacity  and  spirit^  anti  abound 
more  iti  gcnile  descnpiioti,  and  pleasant 
nnecdole,  ihan  any  other  treatises  upon 
fidd-sports. 


The  trainjog  of  hawks  consisted  princi- 
pally in  the  manning,  luring,  fiying,  and 
liooditig  iliem.  Of  these,  the  first  and 
second  imply  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  man,  and  a  peri'ect  obedience  to  his 
vQ^ee  and  commands,  especially  that  of 
reluming  to  the  fist  at  the  appointed 
signal. 

**  All  hawks,"  says  Markliam,  **  ge- 
nerally are  manned  after  one  manner, 
thai  is  lo  saVj  by  watching  and  keeping 
them  from  sleep,  by  a  continual  carrying 
I  hem  upon  your  fist^  and  by  a  most 
f  aniihar  stroking  and  playinj^  with  them, 
uith  the  wing  of  a  dead  fowl,  or  such 
hke^  and  by  often   gaiing  and  looking 


them  in  the  face>  with  a  lo^ng  and  gentle 
countenance,  and  so  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  man.  After  your 
hawks  are  nnanned,  you  shall  bring  Ihem 
lo  the  lure  by  ea?y  degrees,  as,  first, 
making  them  jump  unto  the  fist,  after  fall 
upon  the  lure,  then  come  to  the  foice, 
and,  lastly,  to  know  the  voice  and  lure  so 
perfectly,  that  either  upon  the  sound  of 
the  one,  or  sight  of  the  otber^  she  will 
presently  come  in,  and  be  most  obedient; 
which  may  easily  be  perfarmed>  by  giving 
her  reward  when  she  doth  your  pleasure, 
and  making  her  taste  when  she  disobeyelh; 
short  winged  hawks  shall  be  trailed  to  the 
fist  only,  and  not  to  the  lure;  neither 
shall  yon  use  unto  them  the  loudness  and 
variety  of  voice  which  you  do  to  tb« 
long  winged  hawks,  but  only  bring  them 
to  the  fist  by  chirping  your  lips  togetho^^ 
or  else  by  the  whistle.'^  ^H 

The  Jti/ing  includes  the  apptopriatwi^B 
of  peculiar  hawks  to  peculiar  game;  thm 
the  faulcon  genUe,  which,  according  to 
Gervase  Markham,  is  the  principal  of 
hawks,  and  adapted  either  for  the  field  or 
river,  will  fly  at  the  partridge  or  the 
mallard;  the  gerfaulcon  will  fly  at  tbe 
heron  ;  the  saker  at  the  crane  or  bitlemj 
the  lanner  at  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or 
chooffe ;  ihe  Barbary  faulcon  at  the  par- 
tridge only;  the  merlin  atid  the  hobby  at 
the  lark,  or  any  small  bird ;  the  goshawk 
or  tercel  at  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or 
hare ;  the  sparrow-hawk  at  Ihe  paitridgv 
or  blackbird,  and  the  musket  at  the  budl 
or  hedge  only. 

The  hooding  of  hawks,  as  it  embraces 
many  technical  terras,  which  have  been 
adopted  by  our  poets,  and,  among  the 
rest,  by  Shakspeare,  will  require  a  more 
extended  explanation,  and  this  we  shall 
give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stratt.  "When 
tbe  hawk,"  he  observes,  **  was  not  flying 
at  her  game,  she  was  usually  hood- winked, 
with  a  cap  or  hood   provided    for   that 

f>urpose,  and  fitted  to  her  head  ;  and  this 
lood  was  worn  abroad,  as  well  as  U 
home.  All  hawks  taken  upon  *  the  fist,' 
the  term  used  for  carrying  them  upon  the 
hand,  had  straps  of  leather  called  Jessies 
put  about  their  legs ;  the  Jessies  were  made 
sufficiently  long  for  the  knots  to  appctt 
between  the  middle  and  the  little  lingtn 
of  the  hand  that  held  them,  so  that  tJie 
lunes,  or  small  thongs  of  leather^  roigfat 
he  fastened  to  them  with  two  tymt$,  or 
rings;  and  the  lunes  were  loosely  wound 
round  the  little  finger;  lastly,  their  Icfi 
were  adorned  with  bells,  fastened   nAt 
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rings  of  leather,  each  leg  having  omi ; 
amd  the  leathers,  to  which  the  bella  were 
al  Cached,  were  denominated  be  wits  ;  and 
lo  the  hew  its  was  added  the  creance,  i>r 
long  thread,  by  which  the  bird,  in  tuior- 
ing,  was  drawn  back,  after  she  had  been 
permitted  to  fly ;  and  tliis  was  called  the 
reclaioiing  of  the  hawk.  The  Hew  its, 
we  a«e  informed,  were  useful  to  keep  the 
hawk  from  winding  when  she  bated, 
that  is  when  she  Huitered  her  winp  to 
fly  after  her  game.  Respecting  the  belli, 
it  is  particularly  recommended  that  they 
should  not  be  too  heavy,  to  impede  tlie 
flight  of  die  bird  ;  and  that  they  should 
be  of  equal  weight,  sonorous,  shrill,  and 
musical ;  not  both  of  one  sound,  but  the 
one  a  semitone  below  the  other;  they 
ought  not  to  be  broken,  especially  in  the 
sounding  part»  because,  in  that  case,  the 
sound  emitted  would  be  dull  and  un- 
pleasing.  There  is,  says  the  Book  of  Sl 
Alban's,  great  choice  of  sparrow-hawk 
bells,  and  they  are  cheap  enough ;  but 
for  jros-hawk  be  lb,  those  made  at  Milan 
are  the  best,  and,  indet^d,  they  are  excel- 
lent, for  they  are  commonly  sounded  with 
silver,  and  charged  for  accordingly/' 


In  die  Book  of  Rate?  for  the  customs 
and  poundage  of  Charles  L,  1(535,  there 
are  the  followint?  entries  concerning 
hawks,  and  hawks'- bells. 

Rate  iawuds*  Subfidio.  Import. 
«.  <1.  i.  d. 
Faulcons,  the  hauke  26  8  53  4 
Go!ihawkt3»  the  hauke  20  0  45  8 
Jerfaukons,  the  hauke  30  0  00  0 
Jerkins^  die  hauke  .  20  0  46  B 
LannerSj  the  hauke  .26  6  53  4 
Lanarets,  the  hauke  .13  4  2d  8 
Tassels  of  all  sorts^the 

hauke    ,     .     .     .     13    4     2G    8 
Ilaukes*  hoods  the  gross, 

cont  12  dozen   ...     13    4       68 
IlaukeVbellsjFrench,  y 

making  the  dozen  >  2    6      0  18 
paire      .     .     .     ,} 
Ilaukes*  bells^Norem- 
brough,      making 
the  dozen  paire    .       0  12       0  12 
In  the  Table  of  Hales,  outwards^  is  set 
down  the  subsidy  for   '*  hawkes -hoods, 
tlje  dozen »  2s.  tjd/' 

Gervase  Mark  ham,  in  his  **  Complete 
Gentleman,''  upon  **  hawkes'-bellsr  says» 
**  The  btlls  winch  your  liawke  shal  sveare, 
looke  in  any  %vise  that  they  be  not  too 
heavy,  whereby  they  overloade  hir,  neillier 


that  one  be  heavier  than  another, hut  boUi 
of  like  weight  i  looke,  also,  that  they  be 
well  sounding  and  shrill,  yet  not  both  of 
one  sound,  hut  one  at  least  a  note  under 
the  other/*  He  adds,  *'  of  spar-hawkes' 
hells  there  is  choice  enough,  and  the 
charge  little,  by  reason  that  the  store 
thereof  is  great.  But  for  goshawks  some- 
times hells  of  Millaine  were  supposed  to 
be  the  best,  and  undoubtedly  they  be  ex- 
cetlentjfor  that  they  are  sounded  with  silver, 
and  die  price  of  them  is  thereafter;  but 
there  be  now%"  he  observes,  *'  used  hells 
out  of  the  low  countries,  which  are  ap- 
proved to  be  passing  good,  for  they  are 
principally  sorted ;  they  are  well  sounded^ 
and  sweet  of  ringing,  with  a  pleasant 
shrilnesse,  and  excellently  well  lasting/* 

John  Stephens,  in  his  "  Salyrieal 
Essays,  Characters,  Sec,  1615,**  thus  de- 
scribes the  character  of  a  falconer:— 
"A  falconer  is  the  egg  of  a  tame  pullet, 
hatched  up  among  hawks  and  spaniels. 
He  hath  in  his  minority  conversed  with 
kestrils  and  young  bobbies  ;  hut  growitig 
up  be  begins  to  handle  the  lure,  antl  look 
a  falcon  in  the  face.  All  his  Itarning 
makes  him  hut  a  new  linguist ;  for  to 
have  studied  and  practised  the  terms  of 
Hawk*3  Dictionary  is  enough  to  entcuse 
his  wit,  manners,  and  buoianity.  lie 
lialh  too  many  trades  to  thrive ;  and  yet, 
if  he  had  fewer,  he  would  thrive  less. 
lie  need  not  be  envied,  dierefore,  for  a  mo- 
nopoly ;  for  though  he  be  barber-surgeon, 
physicao,  and  apothecary,  before  he  com- 
mences hawk-leech;  though  he  exercise 
all  these,  and  the  a;t  of  bow-strings 
together,  his  patients  be  compelled  to  pay 
him  no  further  than  ihey  be  able*  Hawks 
be  his  object,  that  is,  his  knowledge,  ad- 
miration,  labor,  and  all ;  tfiey  be  indeed 
his  idol,  or  mistress,  be  they  male  or 
female ;  to  them  he  consecrates  his  nniJ  ir- 
ons diiiies,  which  be  no  sooner  framed 
than  hallowed ;  oor  should  he  doubt  to 
overcome  the  fairest,  seeing  he  reclainjs 
such  haggards,  and  courts  every  oue  with 
a  peculiar  dialect." 

Brathwail,  in  his  **  English  Cenll(»- 
man/*  has  the  following  remarks  and 
pleasatit  story  concerning  hawking: — 
"  This  pleasure,  as  it  Is  a  princely  delight, 
so  it  movetb  many  to  be  so  dearly  eu 
amoured  of  it,  as  they  will  undergo  any 
charge^  mther  than  forego  it ;  which  makes 
me  recal  to  mind  a  merry  tale  which  I 
have   read  to   this  effect.    Divers   men. 
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having  entered  ioto  discourse  touching 
the  superfluous  care  (I  will  not  say  folly) 
of  such  as  keep  dogs  and  hawks  for 
hawking,  ooe  Paul  us  a  Florentine  stood 
up  and  Kpake^>Not  with  out  cause  (quoth 
he)  did  that  fool  of  Milan  laugh  at 
these;  and,  being  entreated  to  tell  the 
tale,  he  ihus  proceeded  i — Upon  a  time 
(quoth  he)  there  was  a  citizen  of  Milan, 
a  physic ia II  for  such  as  were  distracted  or 
lunatic,  who  took  upon  him^  within  a 
certain  time,  lo  cure  such  as  were  brought 
unto  him.  And  he  cured  ihem  af\er  this 
son — be  had  a  plot  of  ground  near  his 
house,  and  in  it  a  pit  of  corrupt  and 
stinking  water^  wherein  he  bound  naked 
such  as  were  mad  to  a  slake,  some  of 
them  knee-deep,  and  others  deeper  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  madness, 
where  he  so  lon^  pined  them  with  water 
and  hunger,  till  they  seemed  sound. 
Now,  amongst  others,  there  was  one 
brought,  whom  he  had  put  ihigh-deep  in 
water ;  who,  after  fifteen  days»  began  to 
recover,  beseeching  the  physician  that  he 
might  be  taken  out  of  the  water.  The 
physician,  taking  compassion  of  him, 
took  him  out,  but,  witli  this  condition, 
that  he  should  not  go  out  of  the  room. 
Having  obeyed  him  certain  days,  he  gave 
him  liberty  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
house,  but  not  to  pass  the  out- gate ; 
while  the  rest  of  his  companions,  which 
were  many,  remaining  in  the  water,  dili- 
gently observed  their  physician's  com- 
mand. Now  it  chanced,  as  on  a  time  he 
stood  at  the  gate  (for  out  he  durst  not  go, 
for  fear  he  should  relum  lo  the  pit),  he 
beckoned  to  a  young  gentleman  to  come 
unto  him,  who  had  a  hawk  and  two 
spaniels,  being  moved  with  the  novelty 
thereof;  for,  to  his  remembrance,  before 
he  fell  mad,  he  had  never  seen  the  like. 
The  young  gentleman  being  come  unto 
him  ;  Sir  (quoth  he),  I  pray  you  hear  me 
a  word  or  two,  and  answer  me  at  your 
pleasure.  What  is  this  you  ride  on 
(quoth  he),  and  how  do  you  employ  him? 
This  is  a  horse  (replied  he),  and  I  keep 
him  for  hawking.  But  what  call  you 
that,  you  carry  on  your  fist,  and  how  do 
you  use  it  ?  This  is  a  hawk  (said  he), 
and  1  use  to  fly  with  it  at  pluver  and 
partridge.  But  what  (quoth  he),  are 
these  which  follow  you,  what  do  they,  or 
wherein  do  they  profit  you  ?  These  are 
dogs,  and  worth  hut  very  little,  not  above 
six  cro^vns.  The  man  replied,  what 
then  may  be  the  charge  you  aro  at  with 
yaur  horse,  dogs,  and  hawk  ?    Some  fifty 


crowns,  said  he.  Whereat^  as  one  woo- 
dering  at  the  folly  of  the  young  gende^ 
man  ;  away,  away  Sir,  I  pray  you  quickly, 
and  fly  hence  before  our  physici;m  retitm 
home;  for  if  he  find  you  bere^  as  one 
that  is  maddest  man  alive,  he  will  ihroir 
you  into  his  pit,  there  to  be  cured 
others,  that  have  lost  their  wits; 
more  than  al!  others,  for  he  will  set 
chinnieep  in  the  water." 


% 


my 

snd    I 
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Dr.  Drake,  from  whose  work 
"  Sbakspeare  and  His  Times"  these  pii* 
sages  are  derived,  says,  that  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  tvcre- 
ation  of  hawking  descended  from  the 
nobility  to  the  gentry  and  wealthy  yeo- 
manry, and  no  roan  could  then  have  the 
smallest  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  who  did  not  keep  *'  a  cast  of 
hawks.**  Of  this  a  ludicrous  instance 
occurs  in  '*  Every  Man  in  His  Humour," 

**  Master  Stephen.  How  does  my 
cousin  Edward,  uncle  7 

KnoweiL    O,  well  couse,   go    in 
see :  I  doubt  he  be  scarce  stirring  ycL 

Steph.     Uncle,  afore  I  go  in,  can 
tell  me,  an^  he  have  ere  a  book  of 
sciences   of   hawking  and   bunting*    I 
would  fain  borrow  it. 

Know.  Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a 
hawking  now,  will  you  ? 

StepL  No,  couse;  but  1*11  practist 
apinst  next  year,  uncle.  I  have  bought 
me  a  hawk,  and  a  hood,  and  bells,  and  all; 
I  lack  nothing  but  a  book  to  keep  it  by. 

KmmK    O,  most  ridiculous  ! 

Skph.  Nay,  look  you  now,  vou  are 
angry,  uncle ;  why  you  know,  an  a  nun 
have  not  skill  in  the  hawking  and  huntJOj;- 
languages  now -a- days,  I'll  not  give  a 
rush  for  him.  They  are  more  studied 
than  the  Greek  or  the  Latin.  He  is  fer 
no  gallant's  company  without  *hecn.— A 
fine  jest  ifaithl  Slid  a  gentienian 
show  himself  like  a  gentleman  V 


Formerly,  there  were  many  lai^  \ 
of  land  in   and  near  Cranbrnime 
called  *'  Hawking  Downs,*'  whtfl 
covered  with  gorse  and  fern,  and  i 
to  by  pheasants  and   partridges, 
were   great    hawking   tjrounds   with 
neighbouring   gentry   who  followed 
pastime,   after  the  fashion  of  the  tin 
and  kept  and  trained  hawks  without 
gard    to  expense.    Three  letters  fron 
sporting  gentleman  of  tliat  country  lo  I 
ancestor  of    the   rev,   Mr.   ChafiHy 
pleasant  relator  of  many  agreeable  i 
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dotes  relatini?  lo  Cranbourne  Chase,  ex- 
emplify ihe  iTTip0rtaiice  in  which  hawks 
were  then  held^  and  the  value  Ihey  bore. 

No.  I. 

AddreBsed  **  To  Thot.  CtiAfin,  ttq.,  nt  Mr. 
Loydft,  in  Gfceuf*  Sircrt©,  to  be  delivered 
whou  He  comes  lo  LoadDn.     Ffraak,  Lon* 


**  I  have  a  man  now  in  London  ihat 
can  carry  bawkes  :  pray,  as  soon  as  this 
comes  to  your  handesi,  goe  to  Mr.  Chif- 
iinch,  andt  if  the  hawkes  are  come  in, 
send  me  down,  by  my  man,  the  largest 
and  hansomesl  hawkes  ihat  are  brought 
over  in  the  Rtishian  shipps :  my  man 
lodges  at  collonel  Coker*s  lodging;  Mr, 
Andrew  Lodercan  inform  you  where  Mr. 
Colter  lodges;  if  my  man  bringes  down 
the  hawker  it  wi!t  save  me  30s.  a-piece| 
and  he  will  bring  them  more  carefully 
than  another,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
changing  the  hawkes.  If  ray  man  stays 
three  or  four  days,  if  the  hawkes  are  not 
come  in,  I  shall  be  contented  ;  butf  if 
there  be  no  eKpectation  of  the  hawkea 
coming  io,  let  my  man  come  away  pre- 
sently, and  I  will  desire  Mr.  Mompesson 
to  bring  down  the  hawkes,  but  you  mutt 
make  some  private  marke  in  them,  aud 
send  me  word  what  it  is,  tha^  I  may  be 
sure  that  they  may  not  be  changed. 
"  1  am  your  kinsman  and  servant, 

«  W.  T*  Framptok.' 

IL 

Miy  ye  lit  1682* 
**Sr, 
"  The  hawke  you  sent  me  lo  keep  is 
now  a  burden  ;  for  I  have  a  cast  besides, 
and  I  cannot  get  good  meat  for  them^  soe 
that  you  must  dispose  of  her,  being  a 
beautiful  I  Moscowy  hawke,  She  is  every 
bodis  munncy  ;  from  the  mar  chant  she 
is  worth  XiO.  I  paid  Mr.  Mompesson's 
man  for  brmging  her  down,  10s.  I  have 
made  her  a  good  conditioned  hawke,  and 
killed  a  brace  of  pheasants  with  her ;  I 
would  not  do  so  much  for  aoolher  man  if 
he  would  have  given  me  £5.  Your  hawke 
is  fill!  of  flesh,  and  very  brisky.  John 
Downes,  at  George  Downes's  house,  on 
Newington  Casway,  will  get  you  a  chap- 
man for  the  hawke,  I  have  paid  Mr. 
Coker  20s.  for  keep  of  your  crellding,  and 
one  shilling  to  the  man.  The  do^  you 
had  from  the  king  is  mangy  from  top  to 


toe,  but  I  hope  to  cure  him,  but  he  is  tjoi 
able  to  leap  over  a  low  stile.  I  am  your 
faithfull  friend,         Will.  Fjiamftok. 

in. 

"Sr, 

♦*  If  I  should  not  see  you  before  I  go  to- 
wards Newmarket  (the  end  of  tliis  month), 
don't  think  me  ill  natured  or  disrespectful. 
I  shall,  for  near  a  fortnight  be  tumbling 
up  and  dowoe  in  Dorset  and  Wilts,  till  I 
have  got  up  some  money  to  make  up  part 
cjf  my  engagements,  but  1  doubt  I  shanH 
all.  I  could  lodge  a  night  with  goo<l 
content  at  your  house,  were  my  friend 
Mrs.  Nancy  welK  to  help  prattle  with  me, 
and  had  I  a  new  half  ginney  to  be  out  of 
my  maid  Mary's  debt,  which,  indeed,  I 
tried  to  get  in  London,  of  the  quiners,  of 
whom  I  am  promissed,  I  shall  thinke  of 
providing  some  present  for  her  father,  to 
reimburs  him  for  his  trouble  and  charge 
to  feed  and  take  care  of  my  loose  hawkes ; 
but,  that  you  may  take  no  advantage  of 
any  promtsse,  and  another  reason  more 
powerful,  I  only  add  that  I  am  your 
nameless  friend.*^ 

**  September  16-90/' 


Mr.  Horatio  Smith,  in  his  agreeable 
volume  on  "  Festivals,  Games,  and  Amuse- 
ments/' mentions  that,  **  latterly,  the  duke 
of  St  Albania  hereditary  gr^nd  falconer 
has  imported  hawks  from  Germany,  and 
has  attempted  to  revive  the  '  noble  art  of 
falconry ;  the  expense,  however,  of  a 
hawking  establishment  is  so  considerable, 
and  the  sport  itself  so  little  adapted  to  an 
enclosed  country,  that  the  example  does 
not  seem  likely  to  be  generally  followed,'* 


SONO, 


By  the  hcftfh  ttood  n  Ijuly* 

AH  luncly  nud  fair  ^ 
As  sh,e  watch*d  for  her  lover 

A  falcon  flew  n^^iirp 
**  Happy  falcon  !**  she  cried, 

*'  Who  can  fly  wh«rc  he  list. 
And  can  choose  in  the  forest 

The  tree  he  loves  best ! 

**  Thos,  too,  had  I  chost'& 

One  kniight  for  miac  owa, 
Him  my  dye  had  iii'lcctedf 

Him  priz.'d  I  aloao. 
But  other  fair  ladies 

Have  envied  my  joy  ; 
And  why  !  for  I  44>ught  not 

Their  blii*  to  destroy. 
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*'  At  to  tbcCf  Lovcty  lummcir  t 

Retura*  the  birds*  strain* 
Ai  OQ  yonder  grpco  litideu 

The  leaver  tpririg  agttin. 
So  conalaiit  doth  grief 

At  raiy  eyes  overflow. 
And  wilt  not  thou«  d^mreBt, 

Keiurn  to  me  now  1 

•*  YeSp  rome  my  own  hi^ro. 

All  other*  deaun ! 
When  £ir»t  nay  i>ye  «iw  ihee^ 

How  graceful  thon  wert  ! 
ITow  fair  was  thy  presence. 

How  graceful,  how  bright! 
Then  think  of  mo  only^ 

My  own  chotcn  knight  !^* 

Dietmttr  of  Aft,  13**  Century, 


The  names  or  the  different  species  of 
hawks,  and  the  terms  used  in  liawkinf?, 
with  vaTioua  particulars  concerning  the 
value  of  hawks,  tlieir  caparisoning,  the 
fondness  of  ladies  and  clergy  for  the  spori, 
and  its  antifjuity^  with  accompanying 
engravings,  form  a  chajrter  in  "  Stniti's 
Sports  and  Pastimes,'"  lately  published  in 
octavo,  Mr.  Strutt's  work  lias  been  rarely 
refeiTed  to  in  the  preceding  columns, 
because  that  volume  was  edited  by  Uie 
compiler  of  the  }'car  Book^  and  is  proba- 
bly in  Ihe  hands  of  the  presenltreader. 


POETRY. 

True  Love, 

I  cannot  hide  from  ihee  how  much  [  fi  ar 
The  whi«peM  brcUhcd  by  Ruturcr*  iti  dune  ear 
Aigainst  my  faith  :■ — bttttiim  not,  uh  !    [  |'ray, 
That  heait  so  true^to  fnithrul,  ro  sincere^ 
So  humbh'  and  so  frank,  to  m«  bu  dtar, 
O  bely  lurn  it  not  from  me  away  ! 

So  may  I  lotc  my  hawk  ere  he  can  fprin*, 
Borue  from  my  hand  by  aome  bold   fukon** 

wiap, 
M&ngled  and  torn  before  my  very  eye, 
if  every  word  thou,  oltercsi  does  not  bring 
More  joy  t«  mt*  thnti  fortune'*  favoring. 
Or  all  the  bliss  anolher'a  love  might  buy  ! 

So,  with  my  aUieltl  on  neck,  miJ  itarm  aoil 

rain. 
With  vizor  blinding  me,  and  ihort^'nri!  rein, 
With  stlrrupv  far  too  long,  ao  may  I  ride  ; 
Sa  may  my  troitiui;  r barker  f.\vv  tue  paui, 
So  may  tlic  oidcr  trt^iit  tne  i/villi  diAdain, 
At  they  who  tell  tho^e  tale*  have  t(ro«*ly  lied  ! 
Bi-rtrand  dt  Bvm,  I2ib  Century. 


The  BAiftsitED  Lover. 

Lady,  siocfr  thoit  hast  driven  me  fortb^ 

Since  thou,  unkind,  haist  hanislied  mc 
(Thotn;h  cauifl  of  ittch  neglect  be  noa«)^ 
Where  ihall  I  lurQ  from  tkec  % 
Ne'er  can  I  sec 
^uch  joy  ai  t  have  aecn  before j, 
If,  as  I  fear,  I  find  no  inorD 
Another  fair,— frofn  thee  leiDoirctl, 
I'll  aigh  to  ihiuk  I  e'er  wa*  loved. 

And  tince  my  eager  search  were  vaia 

One  lovely  as  thyself  to  ftad, — 
A  heart  so  matchletaly  endowed^ 
Or  maaucrv  to  rc6ned^ 
So  gay,  so  kind. 
So  courteous,  gentle,  debnnair* — 
Fll  rove,  and  catch  from  ^very  fair 
Some  winning  (Srace,  and  form  a  wkolei 
Tg  glad  (till  ihou  rcluni)  my  aoul. 
The  rosct  of  thy  glowing  cheek. 

Pair  SeinbeliA  !    Vl[  steal  frum  thee  ; 
That  lavely  smiling  look  I'll  take. 
Yet  rich  thou  still  ahalt  lie^ 
In  whom  wc  see 
All  that  can  deck  a  lady  bright  : 
And  ynnt  encbanliog  eunversr,  ltg]it« 
Fair  Elis,  will  I  borrow  too, 
Tbnt  the  in  wit  mHy  !>hinc  like  yoiu 

And,  from  the  noble  C bales,  1 

Will  beg  tlat  mck  of  ivory  whit^. 
And  her  fair  hands  of  lovelie&t  fortn 
111  take  ;  and  speeding,  tight^ 
My  onward  flight, 
EarneRt  at  Roea  Choart's  g^te. 
Fair  Agnes  I  will  supplicate 
To  grant  her  locks  mom  bright  ifcan  ih^ 
Mliieh  Tristan  loved  on  Yseull*»  hro^ 

And,,  Andinrtx,  though  on  me  thou  frown,  ' 

All  that  thou  ba^t  of  courtesy 
ril  have, — ^thy  biuk,  thy  gentle  mien. 

And  all  the  unchafij;cd  vonstaiiry 
That  dwells  with  thee. 
And,  Mitii  d«  Wen,  ou  thee  Til  wait 
For  thy  light  shape,  so  delicate, 
Tbal  in  thy  fairy  form  of  grace 
My  ladyV  image  I  may  tratte. 

I'hn  beauty  of  ihosf*  snow  white  tretH 

Fiom  thee,  fominl  Faidtt,  1*11  esUiK, 
The  welcome,  affable,  and  kind. 

To  all  the  numbers  thai  resort 
Until  her  court. 
And  JivH  Mirails  shall  crown  tli4»  wbo 
Wiih  ull  bis  sparkling  flow  of  soul  ; 
Those  mental  charms  that  riiund  her  |ttl 
For  ever  wise,  ycl  ever  gay. 

Ihritamd  dt  Barm* 


I 


(ktokr  21,-^  Day  breaks    . 

Sun  rises  .     . 

—  stu    ,     . 

Twilight  ends 
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DON. 


[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Sir,^I  believe  you  are  no  sportsman^ 
and,  if  sOj  you  will  hardly  be  abie  to 
syrapatbise  with  the  lon^  r*^gard  1  have 
haxl  for  a  favorite  dog,  which  liias  tempted 
me,  at  this  genial  season  of  the  year,  to 
offer  a  slight  sketch  and  account  of  him  for 
the  Ytar  Book. 

To  such  of  your  readers  as  delight,  like 
my  self,  in  field  sports^  the  following  may 
be  interesting,  or  at  least  amusing.  1 
am  no  penman,  and  no  scholar;  indeed, 
I  have  beard  it  hinted  that  very  few  of  my 
fraternity  are»  Without  waiting  to  com- 
bat those  worthies  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  elepint  ignorance  of  every  thing 
that  relates  to  the  sports  of  the  tield^  I 
ah  all,  en  pasxantf  wish  them  every  happi- 
ness  in  their  own  way,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  beg  to  assure  them  that  with  Dan^ 
my  double-barrel,  and  a  decent  sprinkle 
of  bird*  (which  last,  by  the  way,  this 
season  has  kindly  afTordedj,  1  never  envy 
any  man.  To  proceed,  then,  which  I 
muit  in  my  own  plain  way — if  ever  dog  de- 
served to  have  his  name  recorded,  or  his 
portrait  preserved,  it  is  the  one  whose 
likeness  accompaoiea  this* 

Vol.  L— 40* 


It  is  well  known  that  every  otie's  dof 
is  the  best  in  England,  in  the  owner's 
opinion  ;  at  least,  when  the  merits  of  the 
animal  are  discussed,  such  is  generally  the 
wind-up  of  his  fiuahties.  1  will  not  say  so 
of  Ihn^  but  this  I  can  say,  that  i  believe  z 
better  dog  never  entered  a  field,  and  all  the 
necessary  qualities  of  a  pointer  were  cen- 
tred in  him.  1  should  tell  you  this  is 
the  eleventh  ^'season  1  have  hunted  liim, 
and,  thouuh  he  is  now  nearly  thirteen 
years  old,  he'  can  find  game  wiih  most  of 
the  young  ones.  However,  Don  was 
young  once  ;  and,  to  begin  with  hira  from 
a  whelp — he  is  what  is  termed  a  fox- 
hound-pointer, his  mother  having  been 
a  true  pointer ;  and  his  father  a  fox- 
hound. It  is  more  common  to  breed  in 
this  way  now  titan  it  was  at  that  lime ; 
for  it  ha^  been  proved  that  one  dog  bred 
upon  this  plan,  after  he  is  once  steadied 
to  his  work,  which  recjuires  moreschooling 
than  with  the  common  pointer,  is  worth 
any  brace  of  thorough-bred  dogs  for 
finding  game  :  the  fox<hound^po inter  has 
more  speed,  a  finer  scent,  and  is  far  more 
lasting.  Don  was  one  of  seven  whelps, 
all  of  which  died,  excepting  himself, 
2  S 
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not  heip  exclaiming  upon  this  excellent 
performaece,  but,  I  am  soriy  to  &ay,  Don 
was   nut  properly  rt warded  ;    for,    upon 
reloiiding  our  guns,  and  walkini^  up  to 
him,  nil  old  cock   bird    ro&e,  which  we 
bolh  iinjijji'd,  and,  as  Matthews  says,  if 
that  is  not  a  staunch  dofi,  1  don't  know 
wiiat  is,      I  have  saea'  many  doga  that 
would  stand  a  lon^  while,  but  I  think  few 
would  be  so  much  on  their  ^ard  as  thii*- 
Unless,  sir,  your  readers  have  as  muck 
patience  an  1  have  shown  Don  to  possess, 
i  am  afraid  I  must  have  exiiaustcd  it  by 
this  time.     In  conclusion  1  have  only  to 
slate  that  the  old  dog  is  now  in  perfect 
healthy  but  age  will  show   itself,  and  he 
can't  make  a  gallop  of  it  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours.     However,  be  has,  in 
company  with  another,  afforded  good  sport 
to  me  and  two  friends  this  season,  which 
I  am  afraid  will  prove  his  last:  hut,  as 
lon^  UA  life  is  not  a  burthen  to  him,  he 
shall  live  ;  and  when  he  must  die^  I  could 
attach  that  to  his  grave  wKicli  has  graced 
the  burial  sod  of  many  of  the  nobler  race, 
possibly,  les^j  deservmg  of  it;   namely, 
**  lie  dep^irted  ihis  life  rt^spected  by  all 
who  knew  him/'     I  hope  you   will  not 
ihmk  by  thts  1  have  enough  of  the  Byron 
feeling  about  me  to  prefer  ihe  friendship 
of  dot;  to  inun ;  but,  I  assure  you,  when 
my  old  servant  is  gone  I  shall  look  back 
with  pleasure  to  the  memorial  left  of  him 
in  your  pages. 

St>ptenibcr  lUih»  1831. 


instantly  dispatched  orders  to  the  iiiJ»- 
bitauls  of  the  bridge  to  remove,  tad 
placed  guards  at  the  extremiiie*  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  ind jvid  tials.  Fissures 
soon  appeared  in  the  pavemeot  and  in 
the  houses,  and  at  length  the  bridge  fell 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  Several  of  tht 
inhabitants,  too  tager  to  remove  iheii 
effects,  were  buried  in  the  ruins :  the 
course  of  the  river  was  obstructed  ;  and 
the  sudden  elevation  of  the  water  carried 
away  several  women  who  were  washing 
liuen  on  the  shore.  The  foundations  of  a 
iiew  brid^^e  in  stone  were  laid  the  same 
year,  and,  during  its  construction,  i 
ferry-boat  was  established  upon  the  river. 
Ttie  abbot  and  monks  of  St,  Germaio* 
des-Pres  opposed  the  establishment  of 
this  ferry-boat  upon  the  ground  of  privi 
leges  granted  to  them  by  king  ChildeberVi 
and  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  decree 
remove  tlie  obstacles  which  they  raised 


0* 

i 

I  •    Til 


On  Sundays  and  fetes,  persons  were 
allowed  to  expose  birds  for  sale  upon  the 
Pont  au  Change,  a  bridge  over  the  Seine* 
upon  condition  that  they  should  let  two 
hundred  dozens  fly  at  the  moment  when 
a  king  or  queen  of  France  was  cT08iiD| 
the  bridge  in  procession.f 


h*  m. 

October  25.— Day  breaks    . 

.     5     4 

Sun  rises  .     . 

.    ©  5a 

—  sets    .     , 

-     5     5 

Twilight  ends 

.     6  5^ 

•     Fall  or  Post  Notre  Dame. 

25th  of  October,  1499,  about  nine 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  the  bridge  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris,  fell  down.  Its  fall  was 
attributed  to  the  avarice  of  the  pr^vut  des 
marchands,  who  received  for  each  of  the 
houses  an  annnal  rent  of  eighty  livres, 
but  bid  out  a  very  small  sum  in  repairs. 
The  surveyor  of  the  public  works  had  the 
year  before  warned  the  corpotation  of  its 
dancer  in  vain.  On  the  morning  of  the 
nccident,  a  master-carpenter  having  said 
to  one  of  the  magistrates  that  the  bridge 
would  fall  that  day,  the  worthy  magistrate 
sent  him  to  prison,  and  denounced  the 
carpenter  to  iJaillet  Ihe  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Pans,  as  a  raiserable  wretch 
fur  uttering  the  prediction.  The  parlia* 
jwent  viewed  the  affair  differently.    They 


©rtoflrt  26. 

Blooo  Lettiko. 
To  be  blooded  at  *' spring  and  Ml' 
was  the  custom  of  our  ancestors;  «J9d 
about  lb  if  lime  firom  ten  to  twelve  nunco 
of  blood  used  annually  to  be  taken  away 
by  the  lancet.  This  custom  i<  now  very 
properly  laid  aside,  and  it  is  found  ih»t  a 
few  gentle  doses  of  apenenl  medicine 
from  the  ftrsl  setting  in  of  the  autumnal 
chiUing  weather,  when  the  body  becomci 
indisposed,  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
bleeding,  without  its  inconveniences.  Tlii 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  the  fluxea called 
the  cholera  and  diarrhea,   which 


spontaneously  in  autumn,  have  been  i 
sidered  as   natural  indications   that  the 
system  requires  depletion  in  this 


•  Bistory  of  Parii,  iii,  141. 
f   Hiatory  of  Parb.  iti.  153* 
Dr.  Foraitn'  Pcn?ani«l  C^endar* 
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Etfects  or  TfiAOts  on  Hsaltk  jlvd 
Lift. 

Mr.  Tbuckrah,  in  a  very  important 
work,*  states  a  varteiy  of  hcu^  which 
aflbid  the  following  results,  concerning 
the  occupations  of  artisans  : — 

Out  of  Doort* 

BulcherSf  antl  Staitghtcrmen^  their 
wives,  and  iheir  errand- boys,  almost  nil 
eat  fresh-cooked  mtal  at  least  twice  a-day* 
They  are  plump  iind  roijy*  They  are, 
generally,  also  cheeifiil  and  good-naiiired- 
neither  does  their  bloody  occupation,  nor 
the  if  beef-eat  itiUt  render  diem  savage,  as 
some  theorists  pretend,  and  even  as  the 
English  law  presumes.  They  are  not 
lubjecl  to  snch  anxieties  as  the  fluctua- 
tions of  other  trades  produce;  for  meat  is 
always  in  request,  and  they  live  comforlably 
in  limes,  as  well  of  general  distress,  as  of 
general  prosperity,  Tlsey  are  subject  to 
few  ailments,  and  these  the  result  of 
plediora-  Though  more  free  from  dis- 
eases than  other  trades,  they,  however,  do 
not  enjoy  greater  longevity ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  T.  thinks  their  lives  shorter 
tlian  those  of  otlier  men  who  speitd  much 
time  iu  the  open  air.  They,  in  fact,  live 
too  highly  for  lone:  life*  Congestion  of 
blood,  atiecling  chiefly  the  vessels  of  the 
abdomen  and  head,  shortens  the  lives  of 
numbers  who  are  plump,  rosy,  and  appa- 
rently strong.  Dr*  Murray,  of  Scarbo- 
rough, says  the  high  living  of  butchers 
assuredly  leads  to  plethora  and  premature 
dissolution,     lie  adds, — 

CoclmeltTS,  &C,,  of  London,  rarely,  if 
ever,  at  tarn  the  age  of  forty,  though  men 
remarkable  for  muscular  bulk  and  strengih. 
They  work  most  laboriously,  per&pire 
immensely,  and  supply  such  waste  by 
extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  po- 
tations of  porter,  which  ultnnately,  with- 
out much  positive  and  actual  intern  perance, 
brings  on  irregularities  of  the  digestive 
system,  structural  changes,  and  death* 

•  It  in  cDiided  **  The  Effecta  of  the  prio- 
cipttt  Arts,  Tradri,  imd  Profefiiont,  and  of 
Civic  Stales  aad  Habita  of  Living*  on  Health 
mnd  Longevily  :  with  a  parUcylar  rtrferrnce 
to  the  Trarlc*  and  Manufaclurcs  of  ]w«cdf  ; 
«ii<l  SuggMtioni  for  the  Removal  of  many 
of  the  Ag^nlt  which  prrtdtiue  Di«ease»  and 
shorten  the  duration  of  Life.  By  C,  TujTwrr 
Tbackrah.  1831.  Longman  and  Co,"  Qvo. 
p.  1*52* — The  present  cxtracu  are  durived 
from  the  Lit«»rary  Gazette. 


Cattle  and  htnite  dt^ltn  are  jjenernllv 
heahhy,  except  when  tJieir  bahits  are  in- 
temperate. 

Ftshmortgtrfy^  lliongh  much  exposed  to 
the  weatiier,  are  hardy,  temperate,  healthy, 
and  long  lived. 

Cart  drkert,  if  sufficiently  fed,  and 
temperate,  the  same* 

LabourtTs  in  hmtfandryy  Sec,  suflTer  frotu 
a  deficiency  of  nourishment, 

BrickmakerSf  with  full  muscular  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  thousfh  exposed  to 
vicissitudes  of  cold  and  wet,  avoid  rheu- 
matism and  inflammatory  diseases,  and 
live  to  good  old  age, 

ChoUe  -  drit^n^  jxtstilionn^  co^ichmen, 
guordtj  See,  from  the  position  of  tht'  two 
lormer  on  the  saddle,  irregutar  living,  *kc.> 
and  from  the  want  of  muscular  exercise 
in  the  two  latter,  are  subject  to  gastrio 
disorder*,  and,  finally,  apo]}i>exy  and 
palsy,  virhich  shorten  their  liv«*. 

tW/fnftTS,  cotiperff  M-hcelmrightSj  &c., 
are  healthy  and  long  lived. 

Smiths  are  often  intemperate,  and  die 
comparatively  young, 

Ropc-maktrt  and  gardeners  suffer  from 
their  stoopmg  postures. 

Fuviors  are  subject  to  complaints  in 
the  loins,  increasing  with  age,  but  lliey 
live  long» 

Indoor  Occupations, 

Taitors,  from  iheir  confined  atmosphere 
and  Itad  posture,  are  subject  to  stomach 
comptiiints  and  consumption.  It  is  ap- 
parent, from  their  expression  of  connte* 
nance,  complexion,  and  gait,  that  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  the  heart  ^re 
greatly  impaired,  even  in  those  who 
consider  themselves  well.  We  see  no 
pinmp  and  rosy  tailors;  none  of  fine 
form  and  strong  muscle.  The  spine  is 
generally  curved.  ITie  prejudicial  influ- 
ence of  their  employment  is  more  insidious 
th;in  urgent— it  undermines  rather  than 
destroys  life. 

Stay  makers  have  iheir  health  impaired, 
but  live  to  a  good  average. 

^liifincrtf  dress*maker$,  and  it  raw  btm- 
net-wuktTMy  are  unhealthy  and  short  lived* 

Spinners,  chth-drcssen^  uxatcrSt  kckc.^ 
are  more  or  less  healthy,  as  they  have 
exercise  and  air.  Those  exposed  to 
inhale  impercepuUle  particles  of  drcsjiings, 
&:c.,  such  as  frizers,  suffer  from  disease, 
and  are  soonest  cut  oC 

Shmtnakers  work  in  a  bad  posture,  by 
which  digestion  and  circulation  are  so 
much    impaired  J    that   die    countenance 
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marks  a  slioemakcr  [ilmosl  as  well  ^a  a 
lailop.  From  ilie  retluclion  of  pGrspiratlan 
and  other  excretions,  m  this  and  similar 
employ  men  1-5,  the  blood  becomes  irapure, 
ana  the  complex ioti  darkened.  The 
secretion  of  bile  is  generally  unhealiliy, 
ind  bowel  compliiints  are  frequents  In 
the  few  shoemakers  who  live  to  old  age, 
there  is  oft^ti  a  remarkubte  hollow  at  the 
base  of  the  breast- bone,  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  of  the  last. 

Curriers  ami  kuiher^rcncri  are  very 
beaUhy,  and  live  to  old  age. 

-SW//<T.sJean  much  forward,  and  suffer 
from  headache  and  indigestion* 

PTinlern  are  kept  ii)  a  confined  atmo- 
sphere, and  geiierally  want  exerciiie. 
Pressmen,  however,  have  good  and  varied 
labor.  Compositors  are  often  subjected 
to  injury  from  the  types.  These,  being 
a  compound  of  lead  and  antimony,  emit, 
when  heated,  a  fume  which  effects  respir* 
aiion,  and  prcvduce  partial  palsy  of  the 
ha  ads.  Careful  printers  avoid  composing 
till  the  types  are  cold,  and  thus  no  injury 
is  sustained-  The  coni^lant  application  of 
the  eyes  to  minute  objects  gradually  en- 
feebles these  orjjans.  The  standing  pos- 
ture tends  to  injnre  the  digestive  organs- 
Some  printers  com  pi  am  of  dUorder  in 
the  stomach  and  head  ;  and  fcvv  apjiear 
to  enjoy  full  health.  C^onsmnptiou  is 
frequent.  We  scarcely  find  or  hear  of  a 
compositor  above  ihe  aji^e  of  fifty. 

Bixykhiudtrs  are  generally  healthy. 

Ca/Trrj  tmd  gihkrt  look  pale  and 
weakly,  but  their  IWes  are  not  ^horienod 
in  a  marked  dep^ree. 

Chckmiikert  are  generally  healthy  and 
long-lived. 

WuUhimikira  are  Ihe  reverse, 

Hotmi-srnmfUi  in  large  amoky  town^j 
are  unhealthy. 

Cvllkts  mtd  u^ii-sinken  seldont  reax:h 
the  age  of  fifty, 

Emploiftmntx   pritdntiiuj;    Dust,  fhtory   or 
Gaitmis  Ethulalions. 

Exhalations  from  animal  substances  are 

not  injurmui* ;  nor  are  the  vapours  of  wine 

or  spirits*  [?] 

Tobacco  jmmnfaciiircrs  do  not  appear 

lo   suffer  from   the  floaiing  particles   in 

iheir  iiimospbere. 

Snuff^mahifig  is  more  pernieious, 
Men  in  ml-milis  generally  healthy. 
Briisfiuiakai  live  to  \try  great  a^e, 
Orvomi  find  host  lira  iiistpue  ammotiiaeal 

j^,  and  un  robust,  healthy^  and  long 

livetl. 


Oiui  mtd  size-bttUerSt  exposed  to  ibe 
most  noxious  stench,  are  fresb*tookiii|( 
and  robust. 

TtilkiUM:handi€rt,  also  exposed  to  an  of* 
Tensive  animal  odor,  attain  consideiabk 
age.  During  the  plague  in  London  it  nvai 
remarked  that  this  class  of  men  suffered 
much  less  than  others. 

Tiinn€7S  are  remarkably  strong  and 
exempt  from  consumption. 

Corn'fniikrSt  breathing  an  atmospbeie 
loaded  with  dour,  are  pale  and  sickly* 
and  rarely  attain  to  old  age. 

Midtater*  cannot  live  long,  and 
leave  the  tmde  in  middle  life. 

Tea-men  suffer  from  the  dust,  cspectallr 
of  green  tea^ ;  but  the  injury  is  not  per 
maneiit. 

Coffce-roastiers  become  asthmatic,  atid 
subject  to  headach  and  indii;estion. 

PapiT-makerSy  when  aged,  cannot  en- 
dure the  effect  of  the  dust  from  catting 
the   rags.      Mr.  Thackraii    suggests 
use  of  machinery  in  thb  process.     In 
wet,  and  wear  and  tear  of  llie  mills,  Ihey 
are  not  seriously  affected  ;  but  live  lonf. 

Moions  are  i^iort  livedo  and  general  1/ 
die  before  forty.  They  inliale  particles 
of  sand  and  dust,  lift  heavy  weigh ts,  ami 
are  often  intemperate. 

Mmers  die  prematurely.  Last  yea* 
there  were,  in  the  village  of  Arkendaie  (in 
the  heart  of  \ht  mining  district)  not  le&s 
than  tliirty  widows  under  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  prevalent  maladies  appear  lo 
be  affections  of  the  lungs  and  bowds^ 
Smelling  is  considered  a  most  £iital  occti- 

fiat  ion.     The  appearance  of  tlic  men  is 
laggard  in  the  extreme. 

Mafhine -makers  seem  lo  suifer  only 
from  die  dust  they  mhale,  and  the  conse- 
quent bronchial  irritation.  The  filers  (of 
iron)  are  almost  nil  unhealthy  tneii,  and 
remarkably  slrort  lived. 

Fottnderi  in  brass  suffer  from  tlie  inhal- 
ation of  tlie  volatilised  metal.  In  the 
foundmg  of  ifelhw  brass,  m  particular^ 
the  evolution  of  oxide  of  line  is  ver)*  great 
They  seldom  ruacti  forty  years. 

Coppcr-imtihi  are  considerably  affected 
by  die  fine  scales  which  rise  from  the 
imperfectly  voialdised  metal*  and  by  the 
fumes  of  the  "spelter,**  or  solder  of  brass. 
They  are  generally  unhealthy,  suffering 
from  disorders  similar  to  those  of  ^ 
brass-founders. 

Tmpitde-iForken  are  subjected  to  fumoi 
from  muriate  of  ammonia^  and  sulphure- 
ous exhaUlions  from  the  coke  which  ihvy 
burn,  which  appear  to  be  annoy ino  rathec 
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til  an  injurious*     The  men  are  tolerably 
Wealthy  I  and  live  to  a  cousiderable  age. 

Tinners  are  subject  only  la  temporary 
in  convenience  from  the  fumes  of  the 
soldering. 

Flumbtrif  being  estposetl  to  the  volatil- 
ised oxide  of  lead^  are  sickly  in  appear- 
ance, and  short  lived. 
,     Honse-painitrs  are  unhealthy,  and   do 
not  generally  attain  full  age. 

Chemists  and  dniggiiii,  in  laboratories, 
are  sickly  3Lnd  consumptive. 

Pollers  are  atfected  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  They  are  remarkably  subject 
to  constipation,  and  become  paralytic* 

HaiUrs,  grorerst  bakers^  ami  chinme^- 
su'tepcrs,  sulfer  iti rough  the  skin;  but, 
iJmugh  the  irrilalioo  occasions  diseases, 
they  are  uot,  except  in  the  last  class, 
fatal. 

Thiers  are  healthy  and  long-lived. 

Brewers  are,  as  a  body,  far  from  healthy* 
A  robust,  and  often  florid  appearance, 
conceals  chronic  diseases  of  the  abdomen, 
particularly  a  congested  state  of  the  venous 
system.  When  the  men  are  accidentally 
hurt  or  wounded,  they  are  more  liable 
than  other  individuals  to  severe  and  Jan- 
gerou^  effects. 

Ctmks  and  ctmfectioncrt  are  subjected 
to  considerable  heat.  Our  common  cooks 
are  more  unhealthy  than  housemaids. 
Their  digestive  organs  are  frequently  dis- 
ordered ;  they  are  subject  to  tteadiich,  and 
their  tempers  are  rendered  irritiible. 

Oiuss'Worken  are  healthy. 

(fidSS'Llowers  often  die  suddenly* 


Healtu  in  Olw  Aul. 

Hark  hither,  n-adcrj,  wnttltlsl  ihnu  »«« 

NftCure  her  awn  physician  be  ? 

Wnuliliat  see  a  man  alH  his  own  weallb^ 

Hit  own  pHj?»kk.  his  own  health? 

A  miin,  wboftc  toher  toul  caa  lell 

How  li>  wcDf  hiT  garmeutt  well  ? 

Her  j^amientft  th&l  upoa  lir^r  iitj 

At  garments  ahould  do,  clo*c  and  fit,? 

A  well  clolti'd  ftoiil  ttial'ft  not  o^jprLst,* 

Nor  choak'd  "wiili  what:  the  ia ould  be  dntt ! 

A  sod  ihealh'd  in  a  crjittol  shrinf  ^ 

Tbrough  iwhich  uW  ht-r  bright  feature*  shtne  1 

At  when  a  pi*>cc  of  w&ntoa  lawn, 

Aft  diin  aercftl  vail  i*  drawn 

O'er  beauty**  face,  f^emiug  to  hide. 

More  sweetly  shows  ihe  b1ushin|$  bridt  T 

A  soul  whose  intrllrcmal  beams 

No  ininu  do  masl,  no  l&xy  tteanu  t 

A  happy  muI,  that  atl  the  way 


Tut  heaven  hath  a  imiamcr's  day  ? 

Wouldit  :9ec  a  mari,  whose  w el U warm 'd  blood 

Uathrs  him  in  a  gt-noine  flood  1 

A  man  whose  tuned  humtvyra  be 

A  set  of  rareal  hHrinony  T 

Wtjuldst  see  blilh  Iai>)i<,  frc«h  cheeks,  beguile 

AgVp  mouMat  ACB  Dt^ct'uiber  sir.ile  ? 

Woiildst  see  a  nest  of  roses  grow 

In  a  bed  of  reverend  snow  1 

Warm  tboughlSj.  free  spirits^  Uatterio^ 

Wioicr^s  self  into  a  spring  ? 

In  siunme,  wouldtt  see  a  man  that  can 

Live  to  be  old,  and  still  a  niaoi  ? 

That  which  makes  ua  have  uo  need 

Of  physidc,  that's  physick  indeed. 

Hkhard  Crtuhaw. 
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(October  27. 

27th  of  October,  1708,  died  iu  her 
lifty-eigluh  year,  lady  Mary  Howard, 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Howard^  earl 
of  Carlisle,  the  amiable  widow  of  the 
prot^igale  Sir  Jolin  Feiiwick,  bart.,  of 
Wallington,  in  Norihumberlandj  who  was 
executed  for  high  treason.  She  endea- 
voured with  as  much  real  to  gain  the 
liberly  of  a  faithless  tyraooical  hui^band^ 
as  if  he  had  been  true  and  gentle.  She 
even  attempted  to  bribe  two  of  die  wit- 
nesjies  against  him.  Porter  and  Goodman. 
The  former  pretended  to  be  overcome 
with  her  promises;  and  having  drauti 
her  ladysbip,  with  Chancey,  an  agent, 
into  a  private  .ipartment,  persons  whom 
he  had  placed  as  witnesses  in  an  adjoining 
room,  came  in  and  seized  tliem  and  the 
money.  *Upon  their  evidenoe  Chancey 
was  convicted  of  subornation  of  perjury, 
and  pillored.  Tihe  lady  Howard  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  off  Goodman,  who 
disappeared ;  but  she  could  obtain  no 
oilier  f4?or  to  Sir  John  dian  the  in- 
dulgence tliat  he  should  fall  by  the  axe 
instead  of  the  halter.* 
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OTHAM  CHURCH,  KENT 


[For  ihfl  Year  Book.] 

"  Tell   lEie    what   waaU   me    htrc,  to   worke 

delyte, 
The  pimpk  ayre,  the  gentle  warbling  windlej 
So  calm,  io  eoolt,  aj  no  where  elte  1  finde^ 
The  grM»y  groimd,  whh  dalutie  dftyiiet  di|fht. 
The   bramble    bii»!i,   where  birdei  of  cvtry 

kijidp 
To  waterfalls  tbfsir  tunet  attemper  right." 

Spenaer, 

This  qiiestioti  I  proposetl  to  myself  as 
1  strolled  leisurely  onwardi*  one  suramerV 
tlay  through  x\^g  green  fields  and  shadowy 
orchards  of  the  garden  oF  England, 
lulled  into  coa  tern  plat  ion  by  the  pleasant 
lapse  of  waters  every  now  and  then 
crossing  my  path,  or  ghding  away  fleetly 
beside  me,  I  was  wandering  towards 
Oiham,  a  pretty  village  not  far  from 
Maidstone,  through  scenery  beautifully 
undulated,  and  beneatb  a  sky  whose  silent 
depth  was  studded  with  bright  clouds 
like  ice*flakes,  broken  on  the  slope  of 
lome  weary  current,  and  floating  rapidly 
apart   through  the   calm  byalmc  fibove, 


while  tlie  scene  below  was  as  ftill  of  bfe 
as  in  one  of  those  brightest  days  of  the 
year's  youlb  when  ^*  all  things  that  loirt 
the  sun  are  out  of  doors.*'  1  have  at* 
tempted  lo  describe  it  in  the  following 
lines  : — 

The  air  ia  briik^  and  tlie  green  lowland 
With  tiokling  waterfalls  and  bubbling 
The  clouds  glance  Aeedy  by,  and,  at  ihej 
Fliog  their  light  sJiadowi  oVr  tlie  gUttaitn^ 

The  wild  thyme  trembles  a«  the  recklev  be« 
Springs  from  its  dusky  fiow'rets  feArftillyf 
The  fliftUnt  hills  give  back  the  tedious  cry 
Of  some  lone  crow  that  wings  it  weanlj. 
And  the  pale  weeds  which  chafe  that  lott^H&f 

wall 
Lisp  to  the  ckirpingi  of  the  walei^aU 

Through  the  tall  hedge- row^  where  the  i 

gitng  rose 

Oows  its  warmblos^^om  as  the  light  wind  bJowtal 
And  stately  elm.*  their  twining  branches  swiftl 
Streams  the  fall  splendour  of  the  nooa'tidtLl 

ray  i 

While  tn  Its  sheen  the  glitt'Hog  Aie«  proloiif 
1  he  mazy  dance,  and  urge  their  drowty^Miof . 
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Though  with  fair  iposcb  and  mu»ic  CTer  txtw 
The  woodi  are  vocal j  uid  the  waters  too  ; 
Sound  1  Ie»s  prcstimitig,  but  lo  fancy  dear. 
Come  Indiitioctly  o'ft  the  wakeful  cat. 
The  whinring  beetle  n%  it  blindly  heavea 
The  scram  btiag  black-thom,  or  the  sapliog** 

leaves^ 
Of  daih  of  pebbles  in  that  biooklct*B  tide. 
As  the  wren  ne»Lles  in  Its  graasy  lide, 

Ohi  could  I  loic  th«   worldj  and,  ibm  be- 
guiled. 
Pass  all  my  dayt  in  some  secluded  wild  ! 
For  alt  It  proffera  teems,  do ni pared  to  this, 
A  thirsty  deiertj,  where  no  water  ia. 

On  reaching  the  church-yard»  n  was 
not  loDg  before  I  descried  the  **  nanow 
seatt*'  shown  to  tl\e  right  of  the  preceding 
cut 

"  Part  thaded  by  cool  leafy  clma,  and  part 
Offering  a  900 ny  resting-place  to  those 
Who  seek  the  house  of  worship,  while  the  belU 
Yet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  kaoli/'* 

I  procurtid  the  key  of  the  church,  the 
interior  of  which  matiifesta  unusual  neat- 
ness* It  contains  a  chaste  and  appro- 
priate tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr*  Home, 
We  bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  "Com- 
raentary  on  the  Psaltna  will  continue  to 
be  a  cornpanion  to  the  closet^  till  the  de- 
▼otions  of  earth,  shall  end  in  the  halle- 
lujahs of  Heaven.'" 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  brass 

plate,  with  figures  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and 

seven  child reoi  thus  inscribed* — 

**  In  God  is  all  my  trust. 

Here  lyetK  the  body  of  Thomas  Hendley, 

ciM^uier  by  deg^, 

Tte  yongest  sone  of  Jervis  Hendley^  of  Cof- 

flworne  in  Cramkebrocke, 

Gent'roaa  known  lo  be. 

Who  gave  a  hotuoi  and  a]»o  land,  the  Fif^ 

tcene  for  to  paye, 

And  to  Telieve  the  people  pore  of  this  parishe 

for  aye 
He  died  the  day  of  from  Him  lliat 

Judas  sold 
A  thousand  five  hundredth  and  ninety  yere, 

bcinf  eighlie  nine  yeres  ould. 

Protesting  often  before  his  death,  when  he 

his  faith  declared^ 

That  onlye  by  the  death  of  Christ  he  hoped 

to  be  saved.     (Query,  upartd  I) 

Christ  is  oure  only  Savior/^ 

The  ryihm  and  metre  of  ihe^  verses  are 

only  equalled  by  tliose  of  **  Mrs,  Harris*!** 

pclilion,  1699  :— 

•  Wordsworth,  —  Shakipeare  nsei  the 
word  "  knoll ""  In  a  similar  setise  in  one  of  his 
swaelest  pa  stages. 


"  I   went   to   warm  myself  in  Lady  Betty  V 

chamber  because  f  was  cold , 
And  I  bad^  in  my  purse,  seven  pounds  four 
shillings  and  six  pence,  besides  farthings^ 
in  money  and  goldi.*' 

The  hiatus  in  the  fifth  line  the  reader 
may  hll  up  ad  libitum,  as  the  poetry  will 
not  suffer  by  the  introduction  or  omission 
of  a  few  syllables,  the  **  first  day  of  May," 
or  the  "  twenty-second  day  of  Decem- 
ber/' being  equally  eligible  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

One  of  the  bells  has  the  following  in- 
scription : 

Johannes  C^rtett  r<irr  hfpAn  pm 
nobtfi  or  art. 

There  was  formerly  a  religious  house 
at  Otham,  founded  by  Ralph  de  Dene, 
the  ground  for  which  was  given  by  Sir 
Robert  de  Thurnhamt  who  afterwards 
went  into  Palestine  with  **  Richard,  who 
robbed  the  lion  of  his  heart,"  where  he 
signahzed  himself  so  much  as  to  obtain 
this  honorable  mention  in  one  of  our 
old  chroniclGTs  :— 

*ia:obrTt  ^t  Cfjoniftam  toith  ftts  feiiffjton  , 
'<San  to  rra&f  mang  a  rrotDtt, 
**  But/'  says  Weever,  '"^he  was  ^so  busy 
in  cracking  the  Saracins  crown es  that  he 
tooke  the  lesse  heede  (1  think)  of  his 
owne,  for  then  and  there  he  was  slaine/' 


<Drt0{i^r  28. 


War. 

October  28,  1467,  Erasmus  was  bom, 
"  Poor  in  the  world,  but  rich  in  genius; 
obscure  in  his  birth  and  unpreferred  at 
his  death,  but  illustrious  by  his  virtues ; 
he  became  the  self-appointed  champion 
of  man,  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of 
miserable  mortals,  an  unbought  advocate 
in  the  cause  of  lliose  who  could  only  re- 
pay him  with  their  love  and  their  prayers 
— the  poor  outcast^  the  abject  slave  of 
superstition  or  tyranny,  and  all  the  name- 
less numberless  sons  of  want  and  woe, 
born  only  to  suffer  and  to  die,*'  This  es- 
timate of  him  IS  from  the  preface  to  a 
translation  by  the  late  Rev,  Dr,  Vicessi- 
mus  Knost,  of  Erasmuses  '*  Antipolemus, 
or  the  r*lea  of  Reason,  Religion,  and 
Humanity  again t^t  War.** 

Erasmus  was  the  uncompromising 
advocate  for  Peace;  and  it  was  in  a  simi- 
lar character  that  Dr.  Knox  became  his 
translator,  and  says>  in  an  excellent  pre- 
face to   Erasmus^A   treatise,    **The  total 
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abolition  of  War,  and  llie  establishment 
of  pel  pel ua I  and  uni venial  Peace,  appear 
(0  me  io  bcj  of  more  consequence  than 
any  thing  ever  acbievetlj  or  even  au 
tempted,  by  mere  mortal  man  since  llie 
crtation.  The  goodness  of  the  cause  is 
certain,  though  its  success  for  a  time  be 
douhtful.  Yet  wiU  I  not  fear.  I  have 
choKsen  ground! ,  solid  as  the  everlasting 
bills,  and  firm  as  the  very  firmament  of 
heaven.  I  have  planted  an  acorn  ;  the 
(tmber  and  the  shade  are  reserved  for 
pwlerity." 


iktoher  28,-'Day  breaks 
Sun  rises  . 
—  sets 
Twilight  ejids 
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l*he  weather  now  cold  enough  for  win- 
ter clothing  and  ^reat  coats. 


®rt0flrr  29.    . 

City  Companies. 
On  the  29th  of  October,  1742  (being 
Lord  Mayor's  l>ay^  old  style)  Robert 
Willimot,  Esq.,  the  new  lord  mayor  of 
I/:)ndoii,  was  witf\  the  usual  solemnity 
sworn  into  that  office  at  \V  eslminstur,  for 
the  year  ensuing.  On  that  occasion  it 
was  remarkable  that  notwiihsianding  the 
common  notion  that  a  lord  mayor  must 
be  free  of  one  of  the  twelve  companies, 
his  lordship  broke  through  that  custom, 
upon  the  advice  of  counsel  that  there 
was  no  law  for  it.  His  lordship  was  of 
the  Cooper^s  company*  and  would  have 
been  tttinslated  to  the  Clothworker*s, 
which  IS  one  of  the  twelve  ;  but  his  ad- 
inisaion  to  the  Cloth  worker's  being 
carried  but  by  a  smalS  majority,  and  that 
company  havini^'  at  the  same  time  re* 
fused  hjm  the  use  of  their  halK  he  was 
resolved  (o  give  them  no  farther  trouble. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  the  lord  mayor 
fur  the  time  bemg  should  he  free  of  one 
of  the  twelve  companies,  in  case  be 
should  require  to  be  president  of  the 
Irish  Committee.*  Besides  the  discharge 
of  duties  of  ^reat  importance  in  their 
balls,  the  twelve  companies  there  uphold 
those  ancient  festivjiies,  for  which  they 
have  acquired  especial  fame,  and  whence 
the  members  of  their  courts  derive  the 
deserved  reputation  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  "  alderman  s  walk,"  in  the  art 
of  carving. 

*  Mniduid. 


Cabvikg. 


[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Tliere  is  many  a  proverbial  exprtsuoo 
which  passes  current  with  ibe  multituidc 
for  much  less  than  its  value;  or^  if  it 
possess  no  deeper  meaning  ihao  i:f  vuU 
gariy  attached  to  lU  deserves  to  mnk 
among  *^  the  Pupular  Fallacies"  wiiidi 
our  Eba  ha^  so  cleverly  and  quaifilly  it\^ 
posed.  Among  the  number  i&  this  one 
^*'  Help  yourself  and  your  fnends  will 
like  you  the  better.''  This,  tl»ey  imagine, 
savours  strongly  of  rough  bospitalily  ;  il 
is  perpetually  bubbling  from  the  lips  ol 
your  "hearty  good  fellow;"  it  u  the  un- 
derstood invitation  to  sociality  and  sottish- 
ness. 

It  is,  in  brief,  as  Ke  faacies«  as  if  be 
said,  **  Come,  make  yourself  at  home  \ — 
don't  eiit  tliere  looking  wretched  and 
watch mg  every  one  imploringly,  till  tbey 
ask  you  to  try  a  bit  more,  or  bothering 
all  the  company  with  your  olficious  civi- 
lities, that  ihey  may  take  tiie  hint  aad 
return  the  compliment/' 

But,  in  truth,  the  expression  has  nothing 
friendly'aboul  it ;  it  is  a  reproof  to  idleness^ 
rather  thun  an  exhortation  to  roei 
!t  was  the  production  of  that  gol 
of  comfort  and  civihiatioo.  When 
man  carved  for  himself!  and  implies 
more  than  this — **  Help  yourself,  foi, 
you  do  not,  nobody  else  will  V*  It  waj 
maxim  worthy  of  those  primeval  agf« 
innocence  and  happiness,  when  the  sob- 
tary  host  had  not  to  carve  for  a  whole  kmi 
of  consumers — when  it  was  not  his  p«n 
only  to  **  cut,"  and  that  of  the  others  Io 
**come  again  r^ 

It  has  been  observed,  most  truly »  tKit 
**  We  never  feel  so  benevolent,  as  we  do 
when  we  have  dined  1*^  but  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  eiibibit  mucli  philaDi 
uniti  we  have  arrived  at  that  nappy 
Never  can  human  magnanimity  be 
severely  tried,  than  in  being  requiri 
while  his  fat  is  condensing  and  his 
congealing  ("  Grave  exttium/*  a« 
would  have  called  it),  to  lend  m 
hand  to  his  neighbour ! 

It  was  the  custom  in  tlie  primitive  agcj 
(as  it  is  to  this  day  among  unsophisticated 
nations,*— tho»e  who  have  not  yetlearolto 
sacrifice  the  comfortable  iostitutiont 
their  forefathers  to  the  idols  of  tashion  a 
innovation)  for  the  guests  to  sit  at  the 


*  Sec  Dr.  CUrkttV  accomit  of  a 

dinner. 
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table  ai  theii  rank  en  titled  tbem  to  pre- 
cedence :  the  host  headed  ihe  board;  a 
post  ihtn  of  nrofil  iiis  well  as  honor,  for  it 
was  his  privilege  to  cut  off  the  tit-bits  for 
bimsdf !  he  tlien  passed  the  dLsh  to  his 
next  neighbour,  wIjo carved  jt  according  to 
bis  fancy,  and  pushed  it  down  to  I  be 
guest  below  him.  In  the  lapse  of  ages, 
however,  the  impolicy  of  this  practice  be- 
came apparent ;  the  joint — for  where 
many  dined  together  it  must  have  been  a 
Joint-concern  I — soon  cut  so  sorry  a  figure 
that  the  fastidious  would  be  sorry  to  cut 
it,  after  it  had  been  first  mmtglcd  by  the 
aristocracy  above,  ihcn  to  be  wmhed  by  the 
tears  of  fambhjng  plebeians  was  contrary  to 
all  reason  and  religion.*  But  it  was  dif- 
ficuU,  at  first,  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
evil ;  tliere  was  no  gentleman  patriotic 
enough  to  sacrifice  both  his  food  and  his 
lirst  choice  (as  die  host  dots  now)  for  the 
public  beneht.  In  this  dilemma,  they 
were  obliged  to  entrust  llie  important  of- 
fice of  cutting  and  distributing  the  meat 
to  a  servant  (I  should  say  a  slave),  to  one 
whose  impartiality  was  guaranteed  by  the 
impossibility  of  his  enjoying  what  be 
carved. 

At  first,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  the  duty 
was  but  clumsily  pt-rformed  ;  ant/  strvant 
would  do  for  the  occasion ;  perhaps  the 
very  cook  that  decorated  the  roasted  pea- 
cock with  gold  leaf  was  often  compelled 
to  join  the  two  professions,  as  they  are  now 
united,  and  be  botli  '*  carver  and  gilder/' 
In  time,  however,  it  became  a  particular 
profession ;  the  servant  whose  sole  em- 
ployment it  was,  in  fact,  wa-H  a  menial 
anatomist;  he  was  instructed  by  regular 
professors  m  the  science  of  carving,  and 
practised  his  art  with  pdde  and  dexterity. 
The  poet  Juvenal  t  thus  introducef  him  ; 
"   The    carver,    daodug    rouBd,    each    diaJi 

survey! 
Witb  flying  knife  ;  msd,  ai  hii  heart  dircetA, 
With  prcipcr  gesture  every  fowl  di»tectt» 
A  ibing  uf  io  great  mooicni  to  their  usic, 
That  fitif*   falw   alip— had   iurely  inarT*d  tht 

feail/' 
The  carver,  who  bad  arrived  at  such 
eminence  in  his  profession,  was,  of  course, 
to  be  met  witb  only  in  the  bouses  of  the 
great  ;  the  same  satirist,  in  a  subsequent 
place ^  declares  that  in  his  bumble  abode 
no  such  proficient  was  to  be  found* 

•  Tliii  will  both  c^ptaia  and  jtiitify  the  tn- 
digViatifiQ  of  Akxideaiuii,  at  heisg  placed  &I 
the  bottom  of  the  Lablt^  at  "  the  bauquef  of 
the  sevcu  taj^cit" — PHiilarcb. 

♦  Satire  the  5lh, 


**  No  deitlerous  earvenhave  1  got, 
**  Sixth  «■  by  ikilful  Trvphcrus  arc  taught ; 
In   whoM.'   fmncd    ftchoolf    the    various   formt 

&p^car 
Of  fisbe'i,  beast* ^  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air ; 
And  where,  with  btuntcd  knife,  b»  Acholara 

How  to  disicct,  and  ihe  nice  joint  diacem  ; 
While  all  the  neighbourhcKKl  a«  with  noiic 

o|i»pre«a*d 
From  the  harah  carvintg  of  his  wooden  feaat/'^* 

The  meaning  of  tlie  last  two  lines  is  liter- 
ally "and  the  supper  of  Elmwood 
sounds  through  the  whole  suburb.''  By 
this  passage  we  are  informed  that,  at  the 
'*  schools  for  carving,**  the  instructor  pro- 
duced wooden  models  of  various  victuals, 
carved  out  into  pieces  as  the  originals 
ought  to  be,  and  fastened  together,  us 
Rupert  supposes,  by  threads  or  glue, 
which  the  pupd  had  to  separate  with  a 
blunt  instrument. 

The  accomplished  carver  had  not  merely 
to  anatomise  the  dainty  before  hira,  but  to 
let  his  operations  keep  time  to  the  music 
which  played  throughout  the  dinner. 
"  The  carverf  (says  the  lively  chamberlain 
of  Nero)  lacerates  the  victuals,  making 
such  gesticulations  to  the  concert,  that 
you  would  think  he  was  fighting  Darius 
while  the  music  was  playing."  We  can- 
not now  accurately  niscover  what  were 
tJie  tunes  played  at  entertainments,  but 
we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  they 
were  appropriate  to  the  occasion  ;  **  The 
Roast  \ieef  of  Old  En  gland, "undoubtedly, 
was  one! 

AnnsBus  Seneca,  who  wasteti  \m  sym- 
pathy on  those  who  had  no  cause  for  sor* 
row,  lamenting  the  forlorn  condiliun  of 
Roman  slaves,  enumerates  their  several 
distressing  ofhccs.t  **  Another  (says  he) 
cuts  up  the  precious  poultry  ;  twisting  bis 
skilful  Unnd  m  appointed  strokes,  he  di- 
riiie*  the  breasts  and  the  backs  inio 
pieces.  LInhappy  he  who  lives  but  for 
this  one  purpose,  thut  he  may  carve  fat 
fowls  with  neatness  t" 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  trace  die 
progress  of  die  science  through  tbe 
**tormy  ages  that  succeeded  the  luxurious 
emperors  of  Rome.  Rome  perished  ;  and 
civilization  died,  like  a  Hindoo  widcw, 
upon  iH  funeral  pile  I  Carving,  perhaps, 
fell  witb  them ;  but  it  rose  again  a 
phoenix  from  the  ashes  (though  niy  cock- 


•  Satire  the  11th. 

t   Pctroniui, 

♦  Epitilc  the  47ih. 
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ney  frieotls  perliapi  may  iay  carving  has 
noihing  to  flo  with  hmhet)  m  renovaled 
vigour  \  After  the  dark  curtain  of  the 
middle  ages  was  withdrawn  from  the 
stage  of  history,  we  find  the  office  of 
carver  no  longer  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  slaves,  but  devolved  upon  the  highest 
officer  in  the  household  of  the  knight  and 
the  nobleinau— **  the  squire.-'  For  a 
description  of  this  important  situation  I 
must  refer  iny  readers  to  the  page  of 
Mills,*  or  JaToeSjt  or  Stebbing  \\  it  is 
enough  for  ine  to  remind  «hem  that  it  was 
a  post  of  high  respectability,  and  responsi- 
bilty — one  frequently  filled  by  the  very 
sons  of  the  master  of  the  establishment, 
Chaucer  introduces  us  to  the  son  of  the 
knight,  under  the  title  of  "  the  Squier/' 
and  thus  describes  him  : — 

**  Curtcia  he  wda,  lowly,  and  servirable. 
And  cor/ befor  bb  fader  at  die  table,"  || 

**  The  Squjer''  is  again  described  in  two 
other  places,  in  tlie  same  author,  as  per^ 
forming  a  similar  duty  : 

'*  Now  itcrod  the  Lordes  squieratte  hord. 
That  car/  hit  niRtc  \*^ 

and  Damian,  who  is  more  familiar  to  the 
public  ill  his  more   modern  costume  in 
Popes  January  and  May> 
"  Carf  bcfor  his  knight  ftiU  many  a  day/*  % 

When  the  duty  of  carving  had  once 
reached  this  heifjht  of  gentility,  it  had  but 
one  step  more  to  reach  the  summit  of  its 
glory  J  when  it  had  once  become  a  post 
of  honor,  and  iis  labours  were  considered 
those  of  affection  and  endearmtnt,  it  of 
course  was  soon  dignified  by  the  per- 
formance of  softer  and  fairer  fingers ;  it 
soon  became  the  pleasing  office  of  the 
wife  or  daughter  I  It  was  theirs  to  execute 
the  tender  part  of  selecting  a  lender  part 
for  tlie  happy  eater.  Thus  did  the  interest- 
ing and  unfortunate  Lady  Isabell;  for 
we  are  told  by  the  poet, 

**  Now  wlieu  Oiii  lord  be  did  comi]  hotne. 

For  to  siL  dowiD  and  eat, 
Hr  called  for  hU  daughter  dcmre 

To  come  and  carve  hii  mcat«"  •• 
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•  HUt<»iy  of  Chivalry,  voL  !. 
i  Hu(*  of  Chivalry.     Natioual  Library, 
%  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  CoiiEtablc'i  Miscellany 
iroh  1,  57. 

II  Introd.  to  Canterbury  Talei. 
^  Sotupnour'fl  Tale, 
%  Marcliaut «  Tale. 
••  The  Lady  Uabcir*  Tragedy. — Percy's 


Old  Burton  (an  ''  Anatomist/*  too,  in  1 
way)  complaim   that  in  ihe  opinion  of 
many   men,   a  wife  is   a  mere  piece  of 
utility.*  '*  She  is  fit  to  bear  the  oflBcey  go 
vern  a  family,  to  bring  up  children,  lo  til 
at  board  s  end  and  carve ^  * 

Shakspeare,  who  never  snATered  ooe 
touching  trait  of  tenderness  to  escape  Lim^ 
also  alludes  to  this  interestin;^  custom. 
Adrians,  in  her  heart-rending  remonstrance 
lo  the  deceived  and  deceiving  Anlipholus^ 
exclaims, 

"  The  time    was  once,   vvheii   thou  onnT'sed 

would »t  vow 
That  never  words  were  moiic  to  thine  cur,  Ac 
—  That  never    meal  sweel  tavoared  to    t^j 

taste, 
Unlem  I  spoke,  looked,  touched,  or  carotd  to 

tbc«/'t 

What  can  be  more  tender  I  II  wnf,  we 
perceive,  a  fond  and  refined  feelin^^  which 
occasioned  the  custom  of  the  Abyssiniant 
at  dinner;!  when  every  gentleman  sal 
between  two  ladies^  who  made  up  hii 
food  into  convenient  mouibfuts,  and 
stuffed  it  into  his  mouth  for  him.  Thu 
!itory  is  now  fully  accredited  as  it  de- 
serves ;  and  is  no  longer  considered  what 
is  vulgarly  called  "  a  cram"  (i.  e*  a  fiction) ; 
affection,  and  mt  indolence,  was  the  origio 
of  the  amiable  institution. 

When  the  office  of  carving  was  eti^ 
ed  to  the  fair  hands  of  the  kdie3»  we 
well  conceive  it  would  soon  be  brought 
exquii^ite  perfection  as  an  accomphsb* 
ment ;  and  it  was  so.  In  the  reign  of 
our  second  Charles,  it  appears  that  th«m 
were  regular  academies  for  the  inslructii 
of  novices  in  this  genteel  and  usel 
science  :^Cowley  **  falls  into  the  wondi 
and  complaint  of  Columella,  how  that 
should  come  lo  pass/*  that  there  was 
professor  of  agriculture,  while  **eT< 
vaulting,  fencing,  dancing,  attiring, 
ery,  curving ,  and  such  like  vanities,  sl»oul 
all  have  public  schools  and  masters-''|| 

Instruction  is  by  no  means  unn* 
in  an  art  requiring  so  much  manual  d 
lerity  as  carving ;  many  an  exalted  genii 
could  never  attain  to  any  decent  expei 
ness.     Montaigne|  among  his  many  ii 
perfections,   which  he  is  so  free  lo 
iess,  candidly  declares,  **  I  cannot  hani 
somely  fold  up  a  letter,  nor  could 

•  A  oat*  of  MeUnch.  vol.  2, 

t  Comedy  of  Errors,  act  2^  d 

I   Bmcc's  Travel** 

II  Essay  oa  Afrioiiltiireb 

§  '*  On  PreaiiiD|itkiiD«** 
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make  a  pen,  nor  curve  at  table  worth  a 
pin."  It  is  not  an  acqairement  to  be 
despised,  even  by  the  illustrious  in  learn- 
ing and  literature ;  it  was  the  war  cry  of 
tlie  patriotic  Spaniard  that  be  would  fight 
even  **  with  the  knife  !'* — it  is  disgraceful 
for  a  gentleman  to  be  unable  to  carve  with 
tilt*  instrument  with  wljtch  he  could  kill. 

The  polished  Chesterfield  is  very  euer- 
getic  in  forcing  the  attention  of  his  son  to 
this  art.*  However  trilling  (says  he)  some 
tilings  may  j^eem,  they  are  no  longer  so, 
ivben  about  half  the  world  thinks  them 
otherwise.  Carvings  as  it  occurs  at  least 
once  in  every  day^  is  not  below  our  notice, 
AVe  should  use  ourselves  to  carve  adroitly 
and  pjenleelly/'  he. 

Skilful  carving  is  not  merely  a  si^n  of 
gentility,  it  is  also  a  demonstration  of  in- 
genuity and  acuteness,  in  adapting  the 
parts  and  pieces  to  ihe  tastes  and  tempers 
of  the  helped  i — ^a  leg  for  the  gouty— a 
wing  for  the  ponderous— seasoning  for  the 
inexperienced — a  bit  of  the  rare  for  the 
virtuoso— a  merry-thought  for  the  raelan- 
cboly !  and  so  forth.  Tliere  is  an 
amusing  Hebrew  tale  of  a  Jerusalemite,f 
who  had  to  perform  "  three  clever  things 
as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom/^  to  entitle  him 
to  claim  kis  patrimony  ;  two  out  of  thr 
three  were  his  carving  at  dinner  and  at 
supper.  In  the  first  instance  he  had  to 
distribute  five  chickens  among  the  party, 
which  he  did  by  dividing  one  chicken  be^ 
tween  the  trustee  of  his  property  and  his 
wife ;  *^  another  between  the  two  daugh- 
ters ;  the  third  between  the  two  sons ;  and 
the  remaming  two  he  took  for  his  own 
share."  He  explains  the  reasons  of  this 
partition,  by  alleging  it  was  done  arith- 
metically. **  Thou  (says  he  to  the  master 
of  the  house),  thy  wife,  and  one  chicken^ 
made  up  the  number  three;  thy  two 
daughters  and  another  chicken  made  up 
anoQier  three ;  thy  two  sons  and  a  chicken 
made  again  three.  To  make  up  the  last 
Dumber  I  was  compelled  to  take  the  re- 
iDftining  chickens  to  myself; — for  two 
Ghickent  and  thy  bumble  servant  made 
again  three*"  This  is  something  after  the 
ingenious  manner  of  the  facetious  carver 
in  Joe  Miller,  who  shared  a  pair  of 
chickens  between  himself  and  his  two 
friends,  saying,  **  There  is  one  fotj/tm  two 
and  here's  one  for  me  ioo  !*' — Tlie  carving 
of  the  Hebrew  at  supper  was  still  mord 
subtle  than  at  dinner  ;  but,  as  I  have  al* 

t  PiincipUs,  of  PoliLeness. 
t  QurwiU(*i  Hebrew  Tales,  pag«  ld5. 


ready  been  loo  prolix  and  particular,  I 
must  conclude  my  garrulity,  for  fear  my 
exhausted  readers  should  prove  their  skill 
in  cavring,  by  cutting  me  and  my  memo- 
randa for  ever ! 

Peometoeus  Peecival  Pipps. 


h.  m. 

October  29.— Day  breaks    . 

.     5  11 

Sun  rises  .     . 

.     7     6 

—  seta     .     . 

.     4  54 

Twilight  ends 

,    6  49 

®rto6er  30. 

October  30,  14B5,  King  Henry  VII, 
was  crowned.  The  ceremonial  was 
hurried  over  with  less  display  than  was 
customary  and  the  usual  procession  at  a 
coronation  through  the  city.  He  had 
shortly  before  gratified  the  citizens  with 
bis  presence  on  his  return  from  the  vic- 
tory of  Bos  worth  Field ;  when,  upon  ap- 
proaching London  he  was  met  at  Shore- 
ditch  by  the  mayor  and  his  brethren*  in 
scarlet,  with  other  worshipful  citizens 
clothed  in  violet;  and  with  great  pomp 
and  triumph  he  rode  through  the  city  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  St,  Paul,  where  he 
offered  three  standards ;  one  with  the 
image  of  St.  George,  another  with  a  red 
fiery  dragon  beaten  upon  white  and 
green  sarcenet,  and  Ihe  third  with  a  dun 
cow  upon  yellow  tartein.  After  prayers 
and  the  smging  of  Te  Deum,  he  de- 
parted to  the  bishop's  palace,  where  he 
remained  for  some  days. 

In  1487,  he  was  received  with  very 
similar  ceremonies  when  he  came  to 
London  to  attend  his  queen's  coronation. 
He  was  met  by  the  citizens  at  Hornsey 
Park,  and  there  knighted  the  lord  mayor, 
sir  William  Home.  The  queen,  the 
countess  of  Richmond,  the  king's  mother, 
and  other  ladies,  were  privately  placed 
to  heboid  the  show  in  a  house  near  St. 
Mary*s  Hospital  without  Bishopsgate. 
The  livery  companies  lined  the  street ; 
and  at  St.  Paul's  the  king  was  received 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  prelates.  At  bis  entrance  into  the 
cathedral  he  was  censed  with  the  great 
censers  of  St.  Paufs  by  an  angei  who 
came  out  from  the  roof.  After  offering 
at  the  customary  places  within  the 
church,  he  went  to  the  bishop's  palace  to 
lodge. 

The  queen  herself,  accompanied  by  the 
countess  of  Richmond  and  many  lords 
and  ladi eS|  had  previously  arrived  from 
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Gre«tiwich  by  water.  Ihn  mayor, 
sheriffs,  antl  aldemien,  with  several 
worshipful  com m oners,  chosee  out  of 
evpry  craft,  in  their  liveries,  bad  wailed 
on  the  river  lo  receive  her.  Their  h^r^ts 
were  freshly  furnished  with  banners  and 
streamers  of  silk,  richly  beaten  witli  the 
arms  and  badges  of  their  crafts  ;  and  es- 
peci:iUy  one  cidled  the  bachelor's  barge 
was  garnished  and  apparelled  beyond  all 
others.  In  it  wa*  a  dragon  spouting 
flames  of  fire  into  the  Tliames,  and  many 
other  **  gentlemanly  pageants^  "  well  and 
curiously  devised  to  give  her  highness 
sport  and  pleasure.  And  so,  accom- 
panied witli  trumpets,  clarions,  and  other 
minstrels,  she  came  and  landed  at  the 
Tower,  and  was  there  welcomed  by  the 
king.  On  lh*>  following  day  she  went 
through  London  to  Westminster,  ap  a  relied 
in  white  cloth  of  gold  of  damask,  with  a 
mantle  of  the  same  furred  with  ermine, 
fastened  before  her  breast  with  a  great 
lace  of  pold  and  silk,  and  rich  knobs  of 
gold  tasse(ed  at  the  ends  ;  her  fair  yellow 
hair  hanging  down  plain  behind  her  back, 
with  a  caw  I  of  pipes  over  it^  and  con- 
fined only  on  the  forehead  by  a  circlet  of 
gold  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 
On  ber  passage  to  her  litter,  her  train  was 
borne  by  ber  sister  Cecily.  The  litter  was 
covered  w*iih  white  cloth  of  gold,  and 
fnmished  with  large  pillows  of  down 
covered  with  the  same,  and  supported  by 
twelve  knights  of  the  body,  who  changed 
by  four  and  fotir  at  stated  jminls.  The 
streets  through  which  the  procession 
passed  were  cleansed,  and  dressed  with 
cloths  of  tapestry  and  arras,  and  •Jome 
streets,  as  Cheap,  bung  with  rich  cloth  of 
gold,  velvet,  and  silk;  and  along  the 
streets,  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Pan  Is, 
stood  in  order  all  the  crafts  of  London  in 
their  liveries;  and  in  various  places  were 
ordained  singing  children*  some  arrayed 
like  angeli,  and  others  like  virgins,  to 
sing  sweet  tongs  as  her  Ejrace  passed  by. 
Next  before  the  litter  rode  the  dtike  of 
Betlford,  the  king^s  uncle,  as  high  steward 
of  England,  and  many  other  noblemen, 
among  whom  went  ihe  mayor  of  London 
with  Garter  king  of  arms.  There  were 
also  fourteen  newly  created  knighis  of 
ihe  Bath  in  their  blue  bachelor  gowns. 
After  the  litter  went  sir  Ro^er  Col  ton, 
the  ciueen*8  master  of  the  horse,  leading 
a  horse  of  estate,  with  a  woman's  saddle 
of  red  cloth  of  gold  tissue;  sik  bench* 
men  rid  in;;  on  white  palfreys,  with 
sudiUcs  to  match  the  saddle  of  estate,  and 


their  armour  ornamented  with  roies  and 
suns,  the  badge  of  Edward  IV.;  then  two 
chariots  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  the 
former  containing  the  duchess  of  Bed- 
ford and  the  lady  Cecily,  and  the  other 
the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  duchei*  of 
>>ufiblk,  and  the  countess  of  Oiford;  then 
six  baronesses  in  one  suit  of  criiiison 
velvet,  upon  fair  palfreys,  caparisoned 
like  the  horses  of  the  henchraen;  then 
two  more  chariots;  and,  lastly,  the  re» 
mainder  of  the  queen*s  ladies  un  palfrefs, 
who  were  wonderfiilly  richly  bedecked 
with  great  bead^  and  chains  of  goM 
about  their  necks.* 


h.  m. 

October  30.— Day  breakt    , 

.     5  U 

Sun  rises  .     . 

.     7     8 

—  sets  »  .     . 

.     4  51 

Twibgtit  ends 

.     6  47 

fll*rtirtif  r  31. 

L4TIK0  TE«  Witches. 
[To  Mr,  Hone.] 

Sir, 

Amongst  the  customs  of  Lunc^shiie 
which  have  come  under  my  owt»  know- 
ledge there  is  one,  almost  .obsolete 
I  -saw  ii,  |)eThap8  now  quite  so ;  for  it 
its  origin  in  a  superstition  tliat  has 
died  away  even  wiih  the  vulgar.  It 
called  *'  Latingt  the  Witches,'*  and 
observed  on  the  eve  preceding  the  1st 
November,  when  they  are  presumed 
make  their  appearance  "  for  the  season  ; 
the  exact  time  of  its  close  and  their  dfr*^ 
parture,  after  doinc;  all  the  nftischief  tlwy 
can,  I  forget*  Whether  the  custom  w»s 
confined  to  Longridge  I'ell,  where  1  wit- 
nessed it,  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  a» 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  after  a  lapse  of 
thirteen  years,  and  being  then  but  a  child 
of  ten,  I  will  relate  it  to  you. 

I  was  then  visiting  at' the  house  of  i 
relation  resident  at  the  Fell :  three  mem* 
bers  of  the  fanuly  wtre  ill  at  ih^  time, 
two  of  whom  died  within  a  few  months 
after;  and,  child-like,  I  was  deltgtiled 
when,  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  3 lit  of 
October,  the  monotonous  gloom  of 
existence  was  broken  upon  by  a  troop 
boys,  pirls,  and  old  women*  with  Ai( 
Becketh,  the  most  famous  old 
about  for  gingerbread  and  fairy  laics. 


*  Londoa  Puf^anis,  1831,  8vo*  |*.  23. 
f  Scckiog, 
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the  hcaH  of  ihemT  knocking  ni  my  uncle's 
gate*  Tliey  were  answered  in  tiic  first 
instance  by  the  mafi  employpfl  in  (he 
yard,  \%ho  being  himself  a  stratiger  to  the 
pluce,  and  deeming  Iheir  request  an 
absurdity,  to!d  ihem  to  go  about  their 
business;  but,  niy  uncle  hailng  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Ihem,  the  atiRiir  became  more 
serious. 

"  Ble^s  me,"  cried  my  uncle,  **  it  is 
LatiDt(  nigh  I,  and  your  poor  :4unt  ha^ 
forgot  to  prepare  Adce  s  light* :  run 
Annie,  and  bring  them  all  tip  to  the 
door/- 

Run  T  did  fast  enough,  and  escorted 
ihe  whole  parly  to  the  threshold,  which 
Ailce  woutu  not  have  crossed  for  worlds 
until  after  her  return  from  Lating,  and 
not  then  if  her  candle  had  gone  out, 

I  now  found  it  was  the  custom  on  that 
day  to  call  at  every  considerable  house  in 
the  netghbourhood  and  ask  for  Lating 
candles,  of  which  they  receive  in  number 
nccorditig  to  the  number  of  inmates; 
these  candles  the  persons  they  are  meant 
to  represent  may  themselves  carry,  or 
resign  to  tt  deputy,  whose  services  on  the 
occasion  must  however  be  voluntary* 
My  uncle's  family  were  soon  provided 
with  proxies.  Harry,  one  of  my  cousins, 
a  sturdy  spoilt  urchin,  no  oltler  than  my- 
self, declared  he  Wvold  carry  his  light 
hiniselt 

"  Master  Allan  want  ^o  lating  bimself 
(his  year?*'  enquired  Ailce.  My  uncle 
shook  his  heftd  and  no  one  enquired 
further, 

*'  I  will  carry  Allan's  light/*  cried  I 
and  another  in  the  same  hreatli,  and,  on 
turning  tu  examine  the  speiiker,  I  beheld 
the  ilUfavored  knavish  countenance  of 
Laithwaye'Uates,  a  Preston  boy,  about 
eighteen  years  old,  and,  altliough  belong- 
ing to  respectable  parents,  a  wild,  wan- 
dering, homeless  being,  famou*+  all  the 
country  round  for  idiotical  fun,  mischief, 
and  almost  uneartlily  ugliness.  After  a 
short  contention  with  roy  uncle,  and  a 
still  shorter  one  with  I^ithwaye,  who 
disappointed  of  my  cousin's  light  offered 
to  carry  mine,  it  was  agreed  that  Harry 
and  I  should  be  ready  to  join  the  Lating 
party  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  the  hour  at 
which  they  would  finally  call  for  us  and 
the  lights. 

At  eleven  therefore  we  sallied  forth, 
each  with  a  larsie  lighted  canf:t1e,  in  the 
direction  of  Lancasltr.  Uur  number 
might  not  exceed  thirty,  and,  as  I  kept 
cloiie  to  Ailce  for  the  pur|>ose  of  better 


knowing  how  I  was  to  conduct  myself,  I 
had  an  opporiiinity  of  learning  what  I 
now  communicate. 

The  custom  originated  in  the  belief 
that  if  a  litjiited  candle  was  curried  about 
the  Fell  from  11  to  12  o'clock  at  night, 
iUid  It  burnt  all  that  time  stead dy,  it  had 
so  far  triumphed  over  the  evil  power  of 
the  witches,  who  would  iry  all  they  could 
to  blow  it  out,  and  the  person  it  repre- 
sented mighi  safely  dery  their  malice 
during  the  season;  but,  if  by  any  accident 
the  candle  went  out,  it  was  an  omen  of 
evil  to  its  representative.  It  was  deemed 
uniucky  too  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
person  for  whom  you  carried  the  light 
until  after  the  return  from  lating,  and  not 
then  unless  the  candle  had  preserved 
itself  alight. 

Od  the  particular  night  I  am  alluding 
to,  an  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  acci^ 
dent,  though  a  very  natural  one  as  it  was 
esteemed  afterwards,  prevented  our  as- 
ceriainmg  die  exact  limits  of  the  witches* 
power  for  the  lime  being.  After  scouring 
the  dells  and  dingles  for  ;ibout  half  an 
hour,  during  which  time  our  candles  had 
burnt  well  and  steadily^  for  it  was  a  clear 
still  night,  all  on  a  sudden,  one  by  one, 
With  not  above  five  minutes'  intermission 
between  each,  they  alt  went  out.  Young 
a^  I  was,  and  credulous  even  to  die  full 
belief  of  all  I  had  lately  heard  respecting 
the  evil  power  of  the  witches  over  our 
candles,  I  could  not  avoid  bursting  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  as  I  saw  our  lights  dis- 
appear one  after  the  other,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  beheld  the  dismayed  faces  'of  the  old 
woman  and  her  troop,  looking  first  at 
their  lightless  candles,  and  then  at  each 
other,  afraid  to  utter  a  word,  A  sirangv 
feeling  came  over  me— I  remember  it  as 
well  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday— a  kind  of 
triumph  over  my  affrighted  companions, 
amounting  to  a  feeling  of  fellowship 
with  the  wild  frobcsomt  beings  who  1 
imagined  at  the  moment  had  so  discom- 
fited them  and  delighted  roe.  I  almost 
longed  to  shake  liands  wah  them  ;  but 
the  illusion  lasted  not  long,  for  Ailce 
found  that  her  candle  had  four  small  pins 
stuck  across  it  at  the  point  where  it  went 
out,  and,  on  examining  the  rest,  they 
were  all  found  to  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition. There  was  no  occasion  to  ask 
who  was  the  author  of  this  mischief;  no, 
Laiihwaye  Oates  was  too  well  known,  and 
all  the  subseouent  surprise  woa  that  he 
should  ever  have  been  trusted.  Poor 
Laithwaye  I  I  never  sew  him  after. 
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This  is  all  I  remember  of  the  ciistom, 
and  probably  I  should  not  have  recol- 
lected so  much,  had  not  tlie  frolic,  and  the 
hobgoblin  face  of  Lai  I  h  way  e  Gates  been 
connected  with  it.  I  left  Lopgridge  Fell 
a  few  months  afler^  and  Lancashire 
altogether  within  the  year,  and  never  had 
another  opponunity  of  seeing  or  hearing 
of  it,  for  even  in  Preston  it  wasnnknown. 
But  there  are  some  old  women  about  the 
Pell,  as  well  as  young  onea^  who  will  re- 
member somewhat  of  this.  Ailce  Becketh 
indeed,  who  might  be  termed  the  reviver 
of  the  custom  that  perhaps  died  with 
her,  is  dead ;  and  even  Latthwaye^  poor 
Laichwaye  Gates,  he  too  has — 

"  PaMcd  from  eaxth  Kwiy." 

Perhaps  the  custom  may  be  more  pre^ 
valent  than  I  have  hitherto  imagined  it  to 
have  been,  but  I  have  heard  my  uncle 
speak  of  it  as  one  of  which  he  had  heard 
in  his  childhoofi  that  it  had  long  gone  by, 
and,  but  for  him  and  Ailce  Becketli^  I 
might  never  have  seen  it  at  the  Fell ;  for 
the  old  woman  firmly  believed  in  its  pre- 
vailing efficacy  against  witches,  and  my 
uncle  loved  to  encourage  her  and  tlie 
custom^  while  he  laughed  at  both  as  in- 
nocent and  absurd. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

AlvNJE   MiLKEa* 

June^  1S3L 


GoEFSi  Candles. 

Mr.  Brand  says,  on  the  authority  of 
captain  Grose,  Uiat  corpse  candles  are 
very  common  appearances  in  the  counties 
of  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  and  Pern* 
broke,  and  also  iu  some  other  parts  of 
Wales,  They  are  called  candles,  from 
their  resemhla^nce  not  of  the  body  of  the 
candle,  but  the  lire ;  because  that  fire  says 
an  honest  VVelshman,  Mr.  Davis,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr,  Baxter,  doth  as  much  re- 
semble material  candle  iights,  as  eggs  do 
eggs :  ^ving  that,  in  itxeir  journey,  these 
candles  are  siometimes  visible  and  some- 
times disappeyr,  especially  if  any  one 
comes  near  to  them,  or  in  the  way  to 
meet  thera,  Gn  Oiese  occasions  they 
vanish,  but  presently  appear  again  behind 
the  observer  and  hold  on  their  course. 
If  a  little  candle  is  seen,  of  a  pale  bluish 
colour,  then  follows  the  corpse,  either  of 
an  abortive,  or  some  infant :  if  a  larger 
one,  then  the  corpse  of  some  one  come  lo 
age*      If  there    oe  seen   two,   three,  or 


more,  of  different  sizes,  some  big^  toint 
small,  then  shall  so  many  corpses  paati 
together  and  of  such  ages  or  d^rees.  If 
two  candles  come  from  different  places, 
and  be  seen  to  meet,  the  corpses  will  do 
the  same  ;  and  if  any  of  these  caodJes  be 
seen  to  turn  aside,  through  some  bj-patH^ 
leading  to  the  church,  the  foUowinf 
corpje  will  be  found  lo  take  exactly  the 
same  way.  Sometimes  tliese  cjuidles 
point  out  the  places  where  persons 
sicken,  and  die.  They  have  als 
dieted  the  drowning  of  persons 
ford.     All  this  is  affirmed  by  Mr. 

Another  kind  of  fiery  apparitioii 
culiar  to  Wales    is   what    is  called 
tan -we  or  tanwed.    This  appeareth,  a 
Mr.  Davis,  to  our  seeming,  in  the  low 
region  of  the  air,  straight  and   long* 
much  unlike  a  glaive*     U  moves  or  sho 
directly  and  level  (as  who  should  say  ] 
hit),  but   far  more   slowly  than   failii 
stars.    It  lighteneth  all  the  air  and  grou 
where   it  passe th,   lasieth  thr^e   or  ft 
miles  or  more,  for  aught  is  known,  be-^ 
cause  no  man  seeth  the  rising  or  beginning 
of  it ;  and,  when  it  falls  to  the  ground,  i 
sparkleth  and  lighteth  all  about.     The 
commonly   announce   tlie   death    or 
cease  of  freeholders  by  falling  on  the 
lands;   and  you   shall   scarce  bury  a 
such  with  us,  says  Mr.  Davis,  be  he  1 
a  lord  of  a  house  and  garden,  tmt 
shall   find  some  one  at   his   burial 
hath  seen  this  fire  fall  on  some  part  of  I 
lands. 

According  to  the  same  worthy  JSs^ 
Davis,  these  appearances  have  bfeo 
seen  by  the  person  whose  death  ihey 
foretold:  two  instances  of  which  Mr. 
Davis  records  as  having  happened  in  his 
own  family.  Also,  in  the  **  Cambrian  fU- 
gister,  8vo»,  1796,"  p.  431 »  we  read  of 
I*  ^  y^jy  commonly-received  opinion,  ihit 
within  the  diocese  of  St,  David's,  a  short 
space  before  death,  a  light  is  seen  pro- 
ceeding from  the  house,  and  sometii]iei» 
as  has  been  asserted,  from  the  very  bei 
where  the  sick  person  lies,  and  pursuei 
its  way  to  the  church  where  he  or  she  is 
to  be  interred,  precisely  in  the  anc 
track  in  which  the  funeral  is  aflerwirds 
to  follow.  This  light  is  called  camcuU 
C0rptj  or  the  corj>se  candle.** 


K.m, 

October  31.— Day  breaks    . 

•     5  15 

Sun  rises    .     » 

.     T    t 

—  sets     ,    , 

.     4  51 

Twilight  ends 
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At  length  it  comes  ^mong  the  forest  oaks, 

Whh  sobbing  ebbs,  aod  uproar  gathering  high  ; 
Tlie  scared,  hoarse  raven  on  its  cradle  croaks, 
And  stockdove -flocks  in  hurried  terrors  fly* 
While  the  blue  hawk  haogs  o  er  them  in  the  sky.— 
The  hedger  hastens  from  the  slorm  begun^ 
To  seek  a  shelter  tliat  may  keep  hira  dry ;  . 

And  foresters  low  bent,  the  wind  to  shon. 

Scarce  hear  amid  the  strife  the  poacher's  rauitcno^  gun. 


2  T 


In  tne  **  Raven's  Almanacke  for  1 609/* 
by    Thumaa    Decker,   there    is   a   quaint 
description  "  Of  AniumnCj  or  the  thU  of 
the  /f«/tf'*-"lhe   season   wirich   cotilinues 
into  this  month — **  Auturane,  the  Barber 
of  ihe  yeare,  that  slreares  bushes,  hedges, 
and  uees;  the  ragged  prodigall  dial  con- 
suines  al  and  leaves  himself  nothing;  the 
arrantesl   be^sar   amongst   al   the    foure 
quarters,  and  die  most  diseased,  a^  being 
alwaies  trouUed   with    the    falliosr   siek- 
nease  ;  thiji  murderer  of  the  S|jnn^,  thU 
Iheef  to  Summer^  and  bad  companion  to 
Winter  ;  se ernes  to  come  in  according  to 
his  old  custome,  when   the  Sun  sits  hke 
Justice  with  a  pair  of  scales  in  bis  liand, 
weying  no  more  ho u res  to  the  day   then 
he  does  lo  the  night,  as  he  did   before  in 
his  verpall  progresse,  when  he  rode  on  a 
Ham  ;    but   this    hald-pated     Autumn  us 
wil  he  seen  walking  up  and  down  groves, 
medows,  fields,  woohIjJ,  parks  and   pas- 
tures,  blasting    of   fToiies,    and    bealmg 
leaves   from   their   trees,  when   common 
high-wayea  shall  be  strewed  with  boughes 
in  mockery  of  Summer  and  in  triumph 
of  her  deadi ;  and   when   the    doores  *>f 
Usurers   shall   be  strewed    wiih   greene 
hearbs,  to  doe  honour  to  poor  Brides  that 
have  no  dowrie  (but  tlieir  honeslie)  to 
iheir  marriage :  when   the  world   lookes 
like  olde  Chaos,  and  that  Flentie  is  turned 
into  Fenurie,  and  beautie  mto  tiglinesse  : 
when    Men    ride   (the   second   time)   lo 
Bathe — and  when  u nth  rifles   fly  amonest 
Ilen-sparrowes,  yet  bring  home  all   the 
feathers  they  carried  out :  Then  say  that 
Anlumne  raignes,  then  is  the  true  fall  of 
the  leafe,  because  \he  world  aod  the  yeare 
lurne  over  a  new  leafe.' 
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The  ploughman  hears  its  bumminp^  rage  bt-gin, 

And  hies  for  shelter  from  his  naked  toil ; 

Buitoning  his  doublet  closer  to  his  chin, 

lie  bends  and  scampers  oVr  the  elting  ^od, 

While  clouds  above  him  in  wild  fury  boil, 

And  winds  drive  heavily  the  beating  rain  ; 

He  turns  his  back  to  catch  his  breath  awhile, 

Then  ekes  his  speed  and  faces  it  again, 
To  seek  the  shepherd^s  hut  beside  the  rushy  plain* 

The  boy^  that  scareth  from  the  spiry  wheat 

Tlie  melancholy  crow— in  hurry  weaves, 

Beneath  an  ivied  tree,  his  sheltering  seat, 

Of  rushy  flags  and  sedges  tied  in  sheaves, 

Or  from  the  field  a  shock  of  stubble  thieves. 

Tliere  he  doth  dithering  sit,  and  tfntertain 

His  eyes  with  marking  the  storm-driven  leaves; 

Oft  spying  nests  where  he  spring  eggs  had  ta'eo, 
And  wishing  in  his  heart  'twas  summer- time  again* 

Cl4RE*s  Shrph€r<fs  Ctdfnditr* 


I 


From  these   amusing  conceits  we  turn 
for  better  thoughts  lo  the   following  in- 
structive passages  by  Dr.  Drake  in 
**  Evenings  in  Aulnmn": — 

No  period  of  the  year  is  better  entitli 
to  the  appellation  of  The  Season  of  Phdi 
sophic  EnUiu^iasm^  than  the  close 
Aulumn.  There  is  in  the  aspect  of  evtrr 
thing  which  surrounds  us,  as  the  sun  is 
sinking  below  the  horizon,  on  a  fine  e»ei>* 
ing  of  October  (or  November),  all  that 
ran  hush  the  troubled  passions  to  repose, 
yet  all  which,  at  the  same  ii»ne,  is  calculated 
to  elevate  the  mind,  and  awaken  the  itnagi- 
n  at  ion.  The  gen  tly  agitated  and  i-efreshinf 
stLite  of  the  aitnosphere,  though  at  inter- 
vals broken  in  upon  by  tlie  fitful  and  pn^* 
iracted  moaning  of  the  voiceful  wind  ;  ibe 
deep  brown  shadows  which  are  gradoiilj 
enveloping  the  many-coloured  woodv 
and  difrii!jnig  over  the  extended  landseipe 
a  solemn  and  not  unpteasmg  obscurity; 
the  faint  and  farewell  music  of  the  Uiest 
warblers,  and  the  waning  splendor  of  ibe 
western  sky,  almost  insensibly  dispo« 
the  intellectual  man  to  seiious  and  sub- 
lime associations,  ft  is  then  we  peofile 
the  retiring  scene  with  more  than  c^xMj 
forms;  it  is  then  we  love 

lo  listen  tn  the  botlow  stgki 
Through  the   half-lcafleBS  wood  that  bf«adw# 

the  gsle* 

For  at  ftiich  hour«  die  ahadowj  phantom  ^* 

Oft  fteemi  to  fleet  before  the  Po*t*i  cyc«  ; 

Strange   sound i  Are  heard,  Kod   moitrttfil 

wiflo^dici 

As  uf  iug;ht<  wanderers  wlio  their  wo««  bevtMn 

CharUiit  Smkk. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  not  t^  prostrate 
ourselves  with  deep  humilily  before  the 
throne  of  that  Almighty  being  who 
wields,  ilirecis,  and  limitJs  the  career  of 
art  element  which,  if  tet  loose  on  this 
jirm  ^lobe,  would  winnow  it  to  dust. 

When  we  behold  the  birds  that  wing 
their  way  through  this  im  me  as  u  ruble  void, 
through  what  v3Lst  tracts  and  undiscovered 
paths  they  seek  their  distant  food  ;  with 
what  love  and  gratitude  shotild  we  not 
reflect,  that  if  he  in  mercy  has  become 
their  pilot  and  their  guide,  how  much 
more  will  he  prove  to  us  a  sure  and  never 
faihng  protector. 

And  when  we  turn  our  eyes  from  earth, 
its  falling  leaves  and  fading  aspect,  its 
gathering  gloom  aod  treaclierous  meteors, 
to  that  great  aod  glorious  vault  where 
burn  the  steady  lamps  of  heaven,  or 
where,  shooting  into  interminable  space, 
flow  streams  of  inextinguishable  lustre, 
we  are  almost  instinctively  reminded,  that 
here  our  day^  are  numbered,  that  on  this 
low  planet  brief  is  the  time  the  oldest 
being  lives^  and  that,  passing  from  this 
transitory  stale,  we  are  destined  to  pur- 
sue our  course  in  regions  of  ever- during 
lights  in  worlds  of  never-changing  beauty » 

It  is  owing  to  these»  and  similar  re- 
flections which  it  has  been  the  business 
of  this  paper  to  accumulate^  that  autumn 


has  been  ever  felt  as  more  peculiarly  the 
Season  of  Religious  Hope.  Amid  vicis- 
situde and  decay,  amid  apparent  ruin  and 
destruction,  we  behold  the  seeds  of  life 
and  renovation  ;  for  he  who  pervades  and 
dwells  wiih  all  things,  the  unchangeable 
and  immortal  Spirit,  has  so  ordained  the 
course  of  organised  nature,  that  not  only 
is  life  the  precursor  of  deaths  but  the 
latter  is  essential  to  the  renew^al  of  ex- 
istence, a  chain  and  c  a  ten  at  j  on,  a  cycle,  as 
it  were,  of  vitality,  which  tells  us,  in  the 
strongest  language  of  analogy,  tliat  if  such 
seem  the  destiny  of  irrational  nature,  if 
thus  she  die  to  live  again,  how  assured 
should  he  the  hope  of  iniellectual  being. 
To  him  who  views  the  temporary  deso- 
btion  of  the  year  with  no  consolatory 
thought — who  sees  not,  in  the  seeming 
ruin  which  surrounds  him,  any  hope  or 
emblem  of  a  belter  world,  who  hears 
not  the  accents  of  dying  nature  responding 
to  the  voice  of  revelation,  and  telling  of 
a  Spring  beyond  the  grave— to  him 
who  is  insensible  to  reliances  such  as 
these,  to  hopes  which  can  whisper  peace^ 
and  soothe  the  evils  of  mortality,  how 
stale,  fiat,  and  unprofitable  must  appear 
all  the  uses  of  this  feverish  existence » 
lie  may  be  told,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet,  in  tlie  language  of  faith  and  heart- 
iek  consolation, 


To  you  the  beauties  of  the  autumnal  year 

Make  mournful  emblems,  and  you  think  of  man 

Doom'd  to  the  grave's  long  winter,  spirit  broke, 

Bend  in  g^  beneath  the  burden  of  his  years, 

Sense-duird  and  fretful,  full  of  aches  and  pains, 

Yet  clinging  still  to  life.     To  me  they  show 

The  calm  decay  of  nature,  when  the  mind 

Retains  its  stiengtb,  and  in  the  languid  eye 

Religion's  holy  hopes  kindle  a  joy 

That  makes  old  age  look  lovely.    All  to  you 

Is  dark  and  cheerless ;  you  in  Ihis  fair  world 

See  some  destroying  principle  abroad, 

Air,  earth,  and  water  full  ot  living  things 

Each  on  the  other  preying  ;  and  the  ways 

Of  man,  a  strange  perplexing  labyrinth. 

Where  crimes  and  miseries,  each  producing  each. 

Render  life  loathsome,  and  destroy  tlie  hope 

That  should  in  death  hritig  comfort.     Oh,  my  friend, 

Thrtt  thy  faith  were  as  mine  I  that  thou  could'st  see 

Death  still  producing  life,  and  evil  still 

Workmg  its  own  destruction;  could  st  behold 

The  strifes  and  tumults  of  this  troubled  world 

With  the  strong  eye  that  sees  the  promised  day 

Dawn  thro*  this  night  of  tempest  I  all  things  then 

Would  minister  to  joy  ;  then  should  thine  heart 

Be  healed  and  harmonized,  and  thou  should' st  feel 

God|  always,  every  where,  and  all  in  all. 
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Though  November  is  proverbially  tlje 
gloomiest  month  in  the  year,  it  is  coospi- 
ciioijsly  rich  in  beef,  nmlion,  veal,  pork, 
and  lioiise4ambj  as  well  as  in  fish, 
poiiliry^  game,  and  ^viW  fowl.  Thus,  by 
an  admirable  provision  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  at  the  season  when  the  human 
appetite  is  increasing  in  strength,  the 
means  oF  gratifying  it  are  multiplied. 
Among  the  infinite  variety  of  Wishes 
formed »  or  compountlcd  of  these  elcmentii, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  any  one  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  this  division  of  the 
year;  the  difference  of  taste  or  choice 
being  most  observable  at  the  period  when 
its  objects  are  most  diversified.  Vet  pork 
during  the  winter  months  is  in  universal 
request,  not  only  as  being  of  itself  an 
excellent  plain  dish  either  roast  or  boiled, 
but  as  affording  the  chief  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  sausages,  ficc.  When 
boiled  its  usual  escort  is  peas'pudding* 
Hare-soup  may  be  noticed  as  a  rich  and 
seasonable  luxury.  Tliere  [is  now  also  a 
great  consumption  of  oysters,  s^  well  in 
their  simple  stale  as  scolloped,  stewed, 
roasted,  or  served  up  in  sauce  for  fowls, 
beef-steaks,  &c. 

The  season  for  sprats  commences  on 
Lord  Mayor's  day,  the  9th  of  November, 
vrbicb  is  more  eminently  distinguished  by 
the  raaguificent  and  sumptuous  dinner 
given  in  Guildhall,  in  honor  of  the  new 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London, 
when  the  choicest  dishes  m  season,  and 
every  delicacy  which  wealth  can  procure, 
or  culinary  skill  devise,  are  produced  in 
a  style  worthy  the  great  occasion. 


Vegetailc  Garden  Dieectory. 
Sow 

Early  pea^  and  maza^n  beans  ;  also 
short- lopped  radish  ;  to  be  covered  with 
litter  during  hard  frosts. 

Plmi 
For  seed,  cabbage-stalks,  also  beet- root 
and  carrot. 

Transplant 
August-sown  cabbage  plants. 

Earth  up 
Brocoli,  cauliflower,  and  cabbage 
rlanti  eflfectually,  drawing  the  earth  close 
about  the  stems,  and  placing  it  ridge- 
ways,  but  not  so  high  as  to  bury  aiiy  leaf- 
stalks. 


Take  up 
Beet-roots,  carrots,  parsneps,  and  sotoe 
celery  ;  remove  them   lo  a   dry  cellar^  or 
bury  them  in  sand. 

Dre$5 

Artichoke  and  asparagus  beds. 

Rmititic  culture. 
Dig  and  trench  vacant  g^routid  in  dit 
driest  weather  tliat  the  season  wilL  afford. 
Remove  and  protect  endive,  celery^  alio 
Cape  brocoli  aod  autumnal  caul t flowery 
by  placing  them  in  aii  o»it-bo»ise,  im- 
mersed in  sand  to  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  flower  stems,  where  they  ramify  froB 
the  stalk.  By  such  means,  tbe^  choice 
vegetables  may  be  had  during  tbe  depth 
of  winter* 


Nobniitirr  i.  | 

All  Saints,  or  All  Hallows.  " 
Mi\  Brittoti  observes,,  in  his  "  Cilii^ 
dral  Antiquities,*'  llmtmany  popish  suptt^ 
stitions  are  visible  throu ghaut  all  tlie 
principality  of  Wales,  In  the  county  of 
Klonmouth,  more  particularly,  a  custooi 
prevails  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
mhabitanti,  both  catholics  and  protestants. 
of  begging  bread  for  the  souts  of  the 
departed  on  the  first  of  November,  Of 
All  Saints  day :  the  bread  thus  distributed 
is  called  dok  tread.  Another  ancient 
custom  is  still  prevalent  in  Monmouth- 
shire, that  of  strewing  the  graves  of  ibc 
departed  and  the  church-yard  with  flowm 
and  evergreens,  on  festive  and  holy  dayf. 
November  1,  t726,  died  Lewis  Mao- 
mllian  Mahomet,  a  Turk,  who  had  beeo 
taken  by  the  Imperialists  in  Hungary^ 
with  Mustapha,  his  countryman*  Ma- 
homet was  supposed  to  be  the  sou  of  a 
bashaw.  They  both  went  into  the  service 
of  George  Lewis,  then  electoral  prince  of 
Hanover,  whose  life  they  are  supposed  to 
have  saved,  at  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
\  ienna,  in  1685,  when  the  prince  im 
wounded.  This  mussulman  became  i 
christian,  and  received  his  bapliaml 
name  of  Lewis  from  his  patron,  who  ¥ns 
one  of  his  godfathers,  and  Maximilian, 
from  the  prince  Maximilian,  who  abo 
honored  him  as  a  sponsor.  When  prince 
George  Lewis  ascended  the  British  ihj 
as  George  L,  Mahomet  and  Musi 
came  with  him  to  England,  and  the 
former  was  always  about  the  royal  per- 
son. By  some  they  are  called  pages  of 
the  back  stairs ;  by  others,  atteodanii  in 


>rince      I 
hroi^ 
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the  privy  chamber.  They  certainly  were 
atlmilted  iiilo  great  familiarity,  and  llieir 
itjflueTice  was  so  greal^  Ihat,  m  a  dispatch 
of  Count  Broglio  to  the  king  of  France, 
they  are  mentioned  as  posi^essing  a  large 
share  of  His  Majesty's  conBdence. — 
These  two  foreigners,"  3ays  Mr.  Coxe, 
**  obtained  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  recommending  to  places/*  Maliomet 
died  of  a  dropsy,  and  in  the  **  Historical 
Register''  lie  is  called,  "  valet  de  chambre 
to  His  Majesty."  He  left  a  family  by  a 
Hanoverian  of  good  birUi,  who  survived 
him,  and  well  provided  for  them,  ft  has 
been  asserted,  upon  good  authority,  diat 
after  Mahomet  came  to  England,  he  paid 
ihe  debts  of  above  ihree  hundred  persons 
who  lay  confined  for  petty  suras,  and  re* 
leased  them  from  prison.  Forty  years, 
attendance  upon  courts,  those  nur^teries 
of  flattery  and  deceit,  made  not  tlie  least 
impression  upon  him^  **  He  deserved 
power,  for  no  other  acts  of  his  are  known, 
than  those  of  beiiefitjcnce  and  liumanity, 
wfiich,  upon  every  occasion,  he  exercised 
in  their  full  degree*  In  him  the  dis- 
tressed never  wanted  a  friend.  Never  did 
he  burden  the  royal  ear  with  complaints; 
nor  ever  presumtf  to  ask  a  favor,  though 
at  the  most  awful  disiance^  for  himself.'* 
Pope  thus  records  Maliomefs  worth  in  a 
poetical  epistle  i^ 
From  peer  or  bishop  'lii  no  cany  ihing 
To  drmw  the  man  who  loves  his  Gud  or  king. 
Alas  !  I  copy  (or  my  draught  would  fdl) 
From  Honest  M  ah 'met,  or  plain  i'anioii  Male. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Mahomet,  and 
another  of  Mustapha,  on  the  great  stair- 
caiie  of  Kensington-palacej  painted  by 
Kent.* 


JOHN  FRANSHAM, 

OF    i^fotlWKU. 

John  Frunsham,  a  learned  and  eccentric 
schoolmaster  al  Norwich,  was  born  in 
that  city  in  March  173t),arjd  died  there  on 
the  1  sl|0  f  February  I  1810.  H  i  a  fa  the  r  was 
sexton  of  St.  George's  parish ;  and  there 
he  was  etlucaied  as  boys  in  his  condition 
usually  are,  with  the  addition  of  Latin 
from  Mr,  Pagan:  in  consideration  of  his 
dawning  talents,  he  derived  much  gra- 
tuitous instruction  from  Dr.  John  Taylor. 
While  quite  a  hoy  he  composed  some 
sermons,  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Salter,  then 

*  Noble. 


minister  of  St.  George's,  presented  to  the 
dean,  who  expressed  his  approbation  of 
their  language  and  manner.  He  applied 
himself  to  a  course  of  preparatory  study 
for  the  University,  with  a  view  to  go  into 
the  churcii,  in  which  design  he  was  en- 
couraged by  pecuniary  atd  from  a  relation, 
who  promised  to  continue  it  while  he  re- 
mained at  college.  Before  Fran»harii 
could  be  entered,  this  relation  died  ;  and, 
his  friends  not  being  able  to  atlbrd  even 
his  ordinary  maintenance,  he  was  ]j|aced 
with  another  relation,  a  cooper,  at  Wy- 
mondham,  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of 
niaking  tubs  and  barrels.  He  deserted 
this  employment  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  resorted  to  various  expedients  for 
maintaining  himself  by  his  pen.  Nona 
of  these  were  successful,  and^  on  hi^  father 
observing  that  he  could  not  supply  him 
with  clothmg,  for  that  in  llie  article  of 
shoes  only  he  had  of  late  been  very  ex- 
pensive, the  son  immediately  resolved  to 
discard  shoes  and  stockings.  His  per- 
sistence in  this  resolution  for  nearly  three 
years,  with  other  eccentricities,  induced 
his  father  to  suspect  that  his  intellects 
were  disordered.  This  was  a  mistake*— 
I>ansham  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
situation  of  writing  clerk  in  the  oOice  of 
Mr,  Marshall,  an  attorney,  \%here  he 
found  btile  of  philosophy  or  literature,  in 
compensation  for  laborious  conlinement 
and  tnonoionous  drudgery*  He  quitted 
tlie  attorney  3  to  learn  weaving  under 
Darnel  VV^righr^  a  journeyman,  with  whom 
he  continued  two  years,  and  supported 
himself  almost  wholly  by  the  loom. 

There  was  a  peculiar  bent  in  Fran- 
sham '«  inclinations.  He  had  early  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  philosophy 
and  the  muses,  and  detested  every  sp*?cie» 
of  manual  employment  which  hindered 
him  from  either  tliinking  or  conversing 
upon  his  favorite  subjects.  The  hammer 
of  the  cooperage,  and  the  copying  of  con- 
veyances, restrained  him  from  both,  but> 
as  a  weaver,  he  was  happy.  Daniel 
Wright  was  after  his  own  heart — a  self- 
taught  man  of  talent,  unaided  by  the 
smiles  of  fortune  or  the  assistance  of  the 
great.  Wright  had  acquired  considerable 
knowledge,  and  reflected  deeply.  F*ran- 
sham  used  to  say  he  wajit  one  who  could 
discourse  well  on  the  **  nature  and  fitness 
of  things^he  possessed  a  fine  philoso- 
phical spirit— a  soul  well  purified  from 
vulgar  errors."  The  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment allowed  them  to  converse  to- 
gether  for    several    hours   in    the    day. 
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Vnxish^m  placet!  his  loom  opposite   lo 
Wrigbt's,  nud  while  at  their  occupation 
they  discoursed  williout  interruption   to 
their  employment.      Wright   died;   and 
Fran  sham  was  again  unsettled.      He  lost 
a  friend  of  kindred  spirit,  who  stimulated 
his   exertions,    encouraged   his   progress, 
and  rewarded  his  labors  ^  and,  soon  after 
this  bereavement,  Franshara   formed  the 
resolution  of  visiting  the  Highland.^.     He 
had  acquired  a  high  esteem  for  the  Scottish 
character,   and  seemed  to  consider  Scut- 
land  as  a  country  happily  placed  between 
riches  and  poverty.      He  was  now  about 
eighteen,  and  he  desired  to  place  himself 
under  able  professors  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh   or  Glasgow,   as  long  as  liia 
finances    would   permit,    and  afterwirdg 
explore   the  Highlands.     He  strolled  to 
Yarmouth^    whence     lie    embarked    for 
North  Shields,  with  an  intention  of  walk- 
ing to  the  Highlands  ;    but  at  Newcastle 
his  means  of  proceeding  failed,  and  there 
he  enlisted   tor  a  soldier  into   ttie  Old 
Buffs,  from  which  regiment  he  was  soon 
discharged,  because  he  was  too  bandy- 
legged for  the  service*     Without  further 
resources  he  could  not  go  to  Scotland  ; 
and  he  walked  back  to   Norwich,  with 
three    half^pence  in  this   pocket,   and    a 
plaid  he  had  bought  on  the  way.     It  was 
probably  about  this  time  that — strange  to 
say—Franshara    joined    a    company    of 
atfolliijg  players,  who  were  accustomed  to 
perform  m  tk  barn  at  Aylesham,  in  Nor- 
folk.    He  was  deemed  the  fittest  person 
to    perform    Acasto,    in   the   Orphan — 
Foigard  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem-^lago  in 
Othello — and   Shylock    in  the  Merchant 
of  V^enice,     The   performances  did    not 
" draw,"  and  the  manager  paid  his  com- 
pany with  turnips.      Fransham  had  prof- 
fered his  services  for  whatever  valne  the 
manager  might  set  upon  them.     He  ex- 
pressed himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  tur- 
nipa  and  waiter,  till  one  of  the  performers, 
awiare   of    Fran  sham's  honesty   and   his 
rising  merits  as  an  actor,  told  him  the 
turnips  were  stolen  from  the  neighbouring 
fields.      It    proved    to    be    a    fact,  and 
Fransham  indignantly   tlirew  up  his  ar- 
ticles. 

Fransham  now  engaged  himself  as  a 
private  tutor  to  the  children  of  Mr. 
Leman,  a  farmer  at  Hellesdon  ;  tliis  was 
about  the  year  1760.  At  the  end  of  two 
or  three  years  tlus  source  of  support  failed 
him,  and  he  once  more  had  recourse  to 
the  occupation  of  writing  for  attorneys 
and  autliors.     In  this  latter  capacity,  he 


was    employe*!    by    tlie     Rev. 
Bourne^  formerly  minister  of  the  Octagn 
Chapel  at  Nor%vich-    He  was  tlien  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  becaroe  a  member  of 
a  society  established  about  that  period  m 
Norwich^  among  men  of  onginal  mindi 
and  small  incomes,  for  their  mutual  iuh 
provement   in   mathematics  and   espeii* 
mental  phibsopliy      There  he  formed  M 
acquaintance  with  John  Barnard^  a  bumUe 
weaver,  distinguished  for  high  attainmeiils 
in  the  mathematical  sciences ;    and  wit^ 
Clover,  a  skilful  veterinary  surgeon,  wbt 
excelled  in  mathematics  and  natural  plH- 
losjophy.      Clover's  knowledge  of  madM^ 
matics  was  superior  to  that  of  rnnihii, 
but   Fmnsham  was  Clover's  supeiior  io 
the  classics ;    they  discovered   that  tbtf 
could  he  of  service  to  each   other,  lod 
formed  a  friendly  connexion.     At  Clover's 
farriery  they  worked  Latin  exercbes,  Afid 
mathematical  problems^  upon  a  slate  hun^ 
against  the  forge*     Thus  each  was  tutor 
ajid  pupil  to  the  other.      After  correctiuf 
a  theme,  or  discussing  tlie   properties  <rf 
the  circle,    Fransham   earned   his   frugal 
meal    by   conducting    home    the   horsei 
which  Clover  had  shod.      The  meal  i^is 
not,  however,  bestowed  as  a  reward  lor 
this  sort  of  service.      His    kindness  te 
animals  in  general,  and  his  attachment  Io 
horses  in   particular,    prompted    hiro  to 
earnestly  entreat  that  he  might  be  allowed 
the  liberty  of  leading  home — for  he  would 
not  be   so  cruel  as  to  ride — the  hofMi 
after  they  were  shod,  that  he  might  ant 
them  from  sufferings  he  had  ofitn  sem 
inflicted.      His   constant  and  kind  per. 
form  a  nee  of  this  duty  procured  him  the 
ill  will  of  Clover's  workmen,  and  for  this 
offensive  humanity   they  avenged   them- 
selves by  purposely  throwing  hot  honf- 
shoes  about  the  shop,  with  which  Frao* 
sham,  owing  to  the  nakedness  of  his  feet, 
several  times  burnt  himself.      His  suffer- 
ings on  these  occasions  convinced   bun 
that  he  must  either  wear  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, or  forego  the  pleasure  of  befriending 
his  favorite   animals;    and,    rather   thaa 
forego  the  pleasures  of  pure  benevolence, 
he  submitted  to  once  more  cover  his  l<gl- 
and  feet.     The  torture  which  he  «aw 
Clover's,  by  what  he  emphatically  deo 
minated  in  his  writings  "the  Eoglisby  1 
brutal  and  barbarous  customs  of 
docking   and  horse-nickmg,"    filled    htl 
with  astonishment  and  horror;    and 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  practice, 
any  individual,  was  to  him  a  criterion 
the  character  of  the  man  ;  insomuch,  th 
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bein^  once  asked*  during  a  contest  for 
inembers  ot  parliament,  which  of  ihe  ean- 
diduies  he  would  vote  for  if  he  fmd  a 
vole^  he  replied,  **  I  would  vole  for  him 
who  has  humanity  enough  to  drive  lontj- 
tailed  tiorse».'* 

From  x\m  time,  about  1760  to  1771, 
Fransliam  continued  to  support  himself 
liy  occasionally  asaisting  nuthors  and 
attorneys  and  giving  lessons  in  the  classics 
and  mathematics.  During  this  period 
the  Chute  family,  with  whom  Fransham*!! 
sisier  lived  a*  housekeeper,  allowed  hira 
to  sleep  in  their  Norwich  house,  and  to 
use  their  lil>rary*  One  morning  early, 
while  in  bed,  he  thought  he  distinctly 
heard  yount;  Mr.  Chute  call  him  ;  and, 
on  the  repetition  of  the  voice,  dressed 
himself,  and  went  down  stairs  to  meet 
him.  He  neither  found  that  gentleman  nor 
anyone  else,  and  very  composedly  returned 
to  his  rest.  On  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance to  his  sisier,  she  predicted  the 
death  of  the  young  Mr.  Chute,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  indisposed  at  Picken- 
ham;  and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  they 
leceived  information  that  he  liad  died 
during  the  preceding  night.  By  Mr» 
Chute  9  death  he  was  deprived  of  a  raate- 
riml  portion  of  support.  Me  had  very 
liltie  business  from  attorneys,  no  employ- 
ment from  authors,  and  scarcely  a  single 
private  pupi!.  liis  income  was  not  eqnal 
to  hk  wan  1 9,  and,  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
possible  condition,  he  tried  with  how  little 
ex[*ense  he  could  sustain  nature.  Every 
day  he  bought  a  fa rlhiusf'i- worth  of  pota- 
toes, and,  having  previously  purchased  a 
farthing's- worth  of  salt,  he  reserved  one 
potatoe  from  his  daily  stock,  a5  a  com- 
pensation for  the  salt  which  he  ale  with 
the  remainder*  By  boiling  Ihe  potatoes 
at  the  lire  of  the  host  with  whom  he 
lodged,  and  by  making  a  dinner  his  only 
meal,  he  maintained  himself  for  some 
time  at  the  rate  of  a  farthing  a  day.  Tliat 
he  might  be  fully  prepared  for  abject  and 
fug! live  poverty,  lie  resolved  to  try  the 
possibility  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
and  repaired  one  night  to  Mouse-hold- 
heath,  some  high  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norwich,  and  there,  with  a  plaid 
for  his  covering,  a  green  turf  for  his  pillow, 
and  the  firmament  for  his  canopy,  he  slept 
tili  be  was  awakened  by  the  song  of  the 
sky-lark,  and  the  dewn  of  ihe  morning. 
The  night  damps  afflicted  hira  with  a 
violent  cold,  and  he  never  repeated  the 
experiment*  He  now  bei^an  to  practise  a 
singular  exercise,   by   throwing   a  stick 


loaded  with  lead  at  one  end,  and  pacing 
the  distance  from  the  place  of  projection 
to  the  place  of  fall,  he  ascertained,  from 
the  increasing  length  of  that  distauce,  the 
increase  of  his  muscular  power  and  skill 
in  throwing.  After  a  time  he  exchanged 
this  relaxation  for  the  less  Laboriouf  exer» 
cise  of  playing  with  halls  and  marbles, 
beating  a  drum,  and  blowing  the  hautboy. 
On  the  latter  instrument  he  performed 
well,  and  was  accustomed  to  secrete  him- 
self in  the  thickets  of  a  neighbouring 
wood,  and  so  "charm  the  listening  shades/' 

Accnrding  to  Mr.  W.  Saint,  from  wboie 
Memoirs  of  Fran?ham  these  particulars 
are  derived,  about  1770,  or  1771,  Mr. 
Samuel  Leeds,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  a  former  pupil  of  Fran- 
sham's,  went  to  London  with  a  view  to 
practise  physic.  At  the  instigation  of  lh« 
laie  Dr.  FothergiM,  Leeds  wai  tummoned 
by  the  college  of  physicians  to  undergo 
an  exi^mination  concerning  his  knowkdgiQ 
and  »,kill  in  medicine.  The  better  to  ac- 
quit himself  in  Latin,  he  sent  for  Fran  sham 
lo  London,  whose  services  were  rewarded 
with  a  guineaa-week*  Fransham  remained 
in  the  metropolis  about  nine  month», 
confining  hii  instructions  wholly,  perhaps, 
to  Dr.  Leeds,  of  whom  he  used  lo  speak 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  for  his 
unassuming  modesty,  and  inoffensive  cha- 
racter. Dr  Leeds  had  obtained  a  consi- 
derable practice  in  bis  neigh liourhood, 
near  the  monument;  but  his  practice 
declined,  and  be  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
from  the  unkind  treatment  which,  Fran- 
sham  used  lo  say,  he  had  experienced 
from  Dr.  FothergilU  While  in  Lon- 
don, Fransham  knew  the  under  libra- 
rian at  the  queen's  palace,  who,  being 
intimate  with  Foote,  acquainted  him  with 
the  eccentricities  of  Fransham,  and  the 
deportment  of  Leeds ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  pupil  and  the  tutor  were  dramatised, 
and  exhibited  lo  the  public  as  Dr.  Last 
and  Johnny  Macpherson. 

After  FranHbam*s  return  to  Norwich, 
about  1771  or  1772,  he  attended  the 
famdy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  at  Brooke, 
to  whicii  placehe  wfilked  on  theSaturd.iy, 
and  remained  till  the  ^londay  morning  or 
evening.  This  he  did  every  week  for 
two  years,  during  the  summer  sea<ion,  till, 
finding  the  walk  too  lont;^  he  relmquisht^d 
his  attendance  on  the  following  year  He 
h:»d  nol  received  any  remunenition  for 
these  walk*  and  instruction,  beyond 
board  and  lodging  while  with  the  family. 
In  ihi*  course  of  lime  Dr.  Cooper  obtaioed 
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tliit  living  of  great  Yarmouth^  and,  Fran' 
sham's  pecuniary  circumstances  being 
exceedingly  low,  he  submitted  to  a  friend 
whether  his  attendance  at  Brooke  might 
not  be  deserving  of  someiliing  more  than 
the  hospitable  reception  he  h;]d  always 
received;  adding  that,  if  he  could  consider 
his  instructions  worth  a  guinea,  that  sum 
would  be  very  serviceable.  Ilia  friend 
advised  him  to  write  to  Dr.  Cooper  on 
the  subject  i  to  which  Fransham  replied 
that  he  had  never  written  a  letter  lo  any 
person  in  hts  life^  and  was  wholly  unequal 
to  the  task ;  and  requested  Inm  to  indite 
such  a  letter  for  him  as  be  mit^ht  think 
suitable,  Fransham  had  written  whole 
volumes  upon  various  subjects,  had  dis* 
cussed  the  comparative  merits  of  poets, 
orators,  and  phMosophers,  and  so  ^arly 
as  his  eighteenth  year  had  written  an 
epistle  agBinst  ihe  fear  of  death;  yet  he 
had  reached  his  fiftieth  without  penning  a 
tingle  letter,  and  now  felt  himself  wholly 
unequal  to  the  undertaking.  Tlie  letter 
to  Dr*  Cooper  was  written  for  him,  and 
Fransham  copied  it.  In  purport  it 
i^imply  stated  that,  if  the  Dr*  thoug^ht 
Fruusham's  services  to  the  family  worthy 
of  more  remuneration  than  his  m^iU  and 
bed,  a  guinea^  or  a  less  sum,  would  he 
highly  acceptable.  A  new  diflicuUy  pre- 
sented itself;  for  be  who  had  never 
written  a  letler  had  never  learned  to  fold 
one.  He  exercised  bis  ingenuity  in 
doubling  and  redoubling  this,  untd  he 
waa  again  obliged  to  resort  to  his  friend 
for  assistance.  The  epistle  was  sent  by  the 
post ;  day  after  day  elapsed ;  no  answer 
arrived ;  and  Fraiisbam  expressed  a  de- 
termination that,  as  he  had  been  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  first,  he  would  never  venture 
a  second  attempt  at  correspondence.  At 
length  a  letter  arrived  from  Ur.  Cooper, 
inclosing,  not  the  utmost  of  Franslmm'a 
expectations,  a  guinea,  but  a  five  pound 
note,  with  a  kind  apoloL^y  fur  the  delay 
occasioned  by  llie  doctor's  abseuce,  warm 
expressions  of  thanks  for  Fransham *s 
instructive  attention*,  of  rej;ret  that  the 
too  great  distance  prevented  a  renewal  of 
them,  and  with  a  generous  and  pressing 
invitation  to  him  lo  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  Dr.  Cooper  and  his  family,  uot  as  a 
preceptor,  hut  as  a  friend.  The  doctor's 
remittance  was  afHuence  lo  Fransham;  it 
enabled  him  for  some  time  to  support 
himicif  comfortably,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  means  of  tinally  disencumbering 
him.  11  is  reputation  for  ability  as  a 
iencher  procurec'  successive  applications 


to  him  for  tuition  it)  the  classics 
mathematics,  from  some  of  the  most  i 
spectable  families  in  Norwich.  At  ih 
time  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  city 
who  could  give  able  instruction  in  both 
these  branches,  and  young  men  who  were 
designed  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  were 
chiefly  indebted  to  his  preparatory  assist- 
ance, before  they  were  entered  for  the 
universities. 

Fransham  now  opened  a  kind  of  school, 
from  six  o'clock  till  eight  in  the  mominf, 
during  summer,  and  during  the  same 
hours  in  the  evening  of  winter.  Tliis  was 
a  favorable  arrangement  for  youth  destined 
to  become  attorneys,  chemists,  or  medical 
practitioners,  or  to  enter  nn  professions 
which  required  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
the  exact  sciences.  Fransham*s  pecuniary 
circumstances  improved.  He  obtained 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils :  a  number 
far  exceeding  his  expectations,  and  greatly 
more  than  he  wished  for.  He  conceived  it 
impossible  that  any  teacher  could  do  justice 
to  more  than  six  or  eight  pupils  at  a  time; 
and  often  expressed  aslonisbment  at  pa- 
rents wlio^  for  the  sake  of  cbeapne^ 
sent  their  sons  to  schools  where  an  im* 
mense  number  «>f  bojs  prevented  the 
master  from  giving  thetu  the  proper 
instruction,  and  the  lowness  of  the  ter  ~ 
precluded  the  possibility  of  obtain  in 
proper  assistants.  Fransham  commence 
by  charging  one  shilling  per  week,  whicfel 
sum  he  stipulated  should  be  paid  ever 
Friday  eveninc^ ;  and,  if  a  pupil  omitted  1 
brio'^  It  duly,  lie  sent  the  boy  to  procure  t^ 
previously  to  the  lesson  of  the  even  in 
Thiji  weekly  arrangement  was  soon 
tended  with  inconvenience  and  loss.  Son 
of  the  pupils,  with  a  higher  relish 
confectionery  and  fruit  than  fur  \'j 
and  Euclid,  occasionally  absented  then 
Staves  for  whole  weeks  together,  and  spen 
the  weekly  schillings  entrusted  to  them  * 
iheif  parents  for  Fransham.  To  prvreii 
these  lapses,  he  altered  his  terms  to 
quarterly  paymt?ntof  half-a-gumea;  which 
hy  the  a<tvice  of  Mr.  Hobinson,  the  friendh 
dictator  of  the  letter  to  Dr.  Cooper, 
afterwards  raised  to  fourteen  shilling 
This  income  enabled  Fransham  to  pr 
cure  the  necessaries  of  life  with  a  few 
its  comforts:  and  he  reserved  a  snii 
9uni  against  exigences  and  old  ag^.  H 
now  added  to  his  scanty  stock  of 
Uis  chief  at^'ection  was  for  old  autlion  i 
old  editions;  not  tliat  he  loved  anti«|tiii] 
f^r  antif^uity's  sake,  and  venerated  ever 
tiling  ancient  because  it  wa&  ancient;  huii 
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considered  that  the  old  wrilers  on  el  evicted 
subjects  tvere  tnore  choice  and  close  in 
their  language  and  reasoning ;  iind  that 
old  editions  were  more  accurately  executed. 

BeMdes  giving  instructions  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  the  way  mentioned,  he  attended 
at  the  hou<e!i  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
school-hours  were  not  conrenient,  or  who 
desired  private  tuition.  About  t7&4  he 
went  to  reside  with  Mr.  Robinson,  with 
'whom  he  continued  during  ten  years, 
which,  since  ihe  death  of  his  friend 
Wright,  were  the  happiest  of  his  existence. 

He  continued  to  give  instructions  as 
usual,  and  hiii  income  for  some  time  was 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  shillings  per  week. 
His  vacant  time  wa:s  chiefly  spent  with  his 
hospitable  host,  in  reading  portions  of  his 
manuscripts,  discoursing  on  the  pre-emi^ 
neiic^i  of  wjsdom  mnd  virtue,  or  relating 
incidents  of  his  former  life.  Here  he  was 
happily  prevented  from  having  recourse 
lo  eccentric  expedients  for  support,  and 
he  also  made  some  change  in  his  amuse- 
ments: instead  of  beating  on  a  drum, 
which  had  offended  the  neighbourhood, 
be  resorted  to  a  cane  chair,  which  equally 
served  to  exercise  his  muscles^  and  his 
skill  in  timing  the  rat-tat- too.  His  haut- 
boy, on  which  he  had  piayed  delightfully, 
be  destroyed  one  day  when  afflicted  with 
a  violent  head- ache,  for  which  strong  tea 
was  his  usual  remedy;  and,  not  finding 
fuel  for  his  fire,  hd  supplied  the  defect 
with  bis  instrument.  To  the  hautboy 
succeeded  the  bilbc^-catch,  or  hilver-ketch. 
In  whatever  he  undertook  he  determined 
lo  excel,  and  with  this  little  toy  he  re- 
solved  to  try  what  was  the  greatest  number 
of  limes  he  could  catch  the  hall  upon  the 
spiked  end,  without  missing.  By  constant 
practice  he  attamed  to  two  hundred  limes 
successively,  but  he  founil  he  could  not 
exceed  that  number.  He  carried  the  toy 
about  with  him  m  his  pocket ;  and,  while 
attending  any  of  his  pupils,  if  he  found 
them  not  (^uite  ready  for  his  mstmctions, 
he  instantly  took  out  his  bilbo-catch«  and 
filled  up  the  vacant  minutes  in  trials  lo  lodge 
the  ball  on  the  small  end  two  tmndred  and 
one  times.  He  could  not  attain  that 
number,  bul  he  never  desisted  from  his 
eHbrts,  nor  paid  attention  to  his  pupil, 
till  he  had  succeeded  two  hundred  tunes 
successively,  which  he  generally  accom' 
plishtrd  on  ihe  first  trial. 

About  17B5,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Robin- 
5^0 n  wtis  attacked  with  a  disorder  which 
terminated  m  fi  consumption  :  tluii  young 
luan^  during  hts  illness^  did    not  reside; 


with  his  uncle,  but  with  his  father.  One 
morning  Mr.  Itobinson  went  to  enquire 
after  the  state  of  his  heaUli.  On  his 
return  home,  as  soon  as  he  opened  the 
door,  Fransham  said  lo  him,  **  1  find  you 
have  lost  your  nephew."  ^Ir.  Hohinson 
was  much  surprised,  for  his  nephew  was 
indeed  dead,  and  he  requested  Transham 
to  tell  him  how  he  could  possibly  have 
received  the  information.  Fransbam  re- 
plied that  about  four  o'clock  that  morning- 
he  dreamed  that  his  nephew  called  him 
by  name,  under  the  witidow  of  his  bed- 
room ;  and  Fransham  recollecting  that  his 
sister,  on  a  similar  occasion,  had  predicted 
the  death  of  Mr.  Chute,  he  thought  he 
might  in  like  manner  conclude  that  his 
youn;^  friend  was  no  longer  alive. 

Allhongb  Fransham  had  long  before  re- 
sumed the  use  of  the  shoes  and  stockings, 
yet  his  siugxdar  appearance  in  a  short 
green  jacket,  with  large  horn  buttons, 
occasioned  roguish  schooi-boys  to  speak 
of  him  as  **  horn-buttoned  Jack/*  In  hot 
weather  he  usually  carried  his  jacliet 
across  his  arm,  and  held  his  large  fuli- 
brimmijd  halm  his  baud.  One  close  ;md 
sultry  day,  while  walkins  in  this  manner, 
he  met  an  opulent  manufacturer,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Fnends,  who  accosted' 
him  with,  **  Why,  Johnny,  thou  lookest 
cool  and  comfortable,  notwithstanding  the 
heat  of  the  weather."  "  Must  bkely," 
said  Fransham,  **  but  ihou  lookest  very 
hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  verily  thou 
wilt  continue  to  look  so  ;  for  thou  hast  not 
courage  enough  to  follow  my  example, 
since  thou  darest  not  show  thyself  at 
Friends*  Meeting-house  with  tlty  coat  on 
thy  arm,  and  thy  hat  in  thy  hand,  aUhough 
thou  professest  thyself  to  be  indifferent  lo 
the  custom  of  this  world."  To  this  the 
Friend  replied,  **  No,  Johnny,  no,  decency 
forbids  it;  I  like  to  have  son^e  regard  to 
decency/'  **  Well,"  rejoined  Fransham, 
*'  I  lien  do  thou  for  the  sake  of  dvcettn/ 
continue  10  wear  thy  thick  cloth  coiit,  and 
great  heavy  hat,  in  a  hot  sultry  day,  and 
I,  for  the  sake  of  lom/tfrit  will  continue  to 
cany  my  jacket  on  my  arm,  and  my  hat 
in  my  hand/* 

At  his  leisure,  Fransham  revised  his 
manuscripts,  by  milking  sucli  alterations 
and  amendments  a?H  the  maturity  of  judg- 
ment sugige^tetl,  atid  bbored  on  a  copious 
index  to  all  the  volumes,  in  addition  to 
the  smaller  indexes  attached  to  each.  He 
likewise  diligently  read  the  principal 
books  in  bis  small,  well- chosen  libiary  ; 
and,  in  mo>t  of  tliem^  made  annotations 
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her  toTTOws,  if  he  were  to  hire  two  rooms, 
and  take  her  far  nia  house- keeper.  Ue 
accord mgly  engaged  a  chamber  and  garret 
in  the  yard  adjoining  the  wooUhall,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George^^  Colegate  ;  and,  that 
his  pupds  might  not  have  to  pass  through 
the  sleeping-room  of  his  ho  use- keeper, 
he  appropriated  the  chamber  to  his  own 
use,  and  the  garret  to  hers.  Tiiia  a  f  ran  Re- 
men  i^  however,  he  made  with  reluctance  ; 
for,  from  having  lived  in  garrets  almost 
all  his  life,  he  had  a  strong  predilection  in 
faror  of  these  upper  stories.  The  easi- 
ness of  his  temper  soon  reconciled  him 
to  the  change. 

Fransham's  diet  was  chiefly  bread  and 
bulteri  and  tea ;  when  the  butter  proved 
bad,  he  threw  all  of  it  into  his  ^re.  His 
house-keeper  once  presumed  to  suggest 
to  him,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
give  the  butter  away,  than  to  burn  it— 
**  What,"  said  be,  **  offer  that  to  a  fellow- 
creature  which  I  cannot  eat  myself  I  No, 
I  ibould  tbmk  myself  a  monster  were  I 
to  be  guihy  of  such  an  insult.  If,  how- 
eirer,  you  know  of  any  useful  purpose  to 
whicb  bad  butter  may  be  applied,  I  wdl 
infonn  you  the  next  time  I  happen  to  have 
anyt  and  you  shall  have  it,  and  be  wel- 
come." 

Mrs.  Smith  continued  with  bim  till  she 
found  a  situation  wbicb  seemed  more  ad- 
vantageous; and,  as  he  had  no  further 
occasion  for  two  rooms,  he  removed,  lo 
enjoy  the  felicity  of  a  garret  in  Elm-bill, 
lane.  **  A  garret,'*  be  would  say,  **  is  the 
quietest  room  in  the  house  ;  there  are  no 
rude  noises  over  head  ;  all  is  calm  and 
serene  j  nothing  is  to  be  heard,  but  the 
delightful  *  music  of  the  rolling  spheres.'  *' 

About  iB03  Fraosham  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Stark,  an  eminent  dyer,  father 
lo  Mr.  Stark  the  landscape  painter*  At 
this  gentleman's  he  was  received  with 
frank  hospitality,  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
free  conversation,  and  had  the  use  of  a 
good  English  library,  Mr.  Stark  likewise 
placed  two  of  his  sons  under  his  instruc- 
tion, and  from  that  time  Fransiham  usually 
spent  his  Sunday  evenings  with  this  gen- 
tleman and  bis  family.  He  bad  a  great 
aversion  to  dogs.  **  Dogs,''  be  would 
say,  **  are  noisy,  mobbifh,  and  vulgar, 
and  therefore  I  dislike  them.'*  If  he 
entered  a  room  where  there  was  a  do^r, 
he  requested  that  he  or  the  dog  might  be 
permitted  to  retire.  Next  to  the  horse, 
bts  favorite  animuls  were  cats^ :  he  would 
place  them  upon  his  knees,  and  talk  and 
iondie  with  them  as  aft'eclionald^  as  ^ 


mother  with  her  infant*  He  had  a  dislike 
to  very  young  children ;  he  considered 
them  as  interrupters  of  conversation,  dis- 
turbers of  quiet,  and  frequent,  thouglr 
innocent,  offenders  against  decency  and 
good  manners. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1809,  Frajr- 
sham  was  attacked  with  a  cough,  whjcb 
increased  widi  tiie  severity  uf  winter.  In 
January,  1610,  he  was  ^too  enfeebled  to 
take  exercije,  and,  finally,  kept  his  bed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  February 
he  requested  bis  nurse  to  remove  bim  from 
his  bed  to  bis  chair :  be  told  her  that  be 
should  exceedingly  dislike  to  be  huned 
alive,  and  would  therefore  be  obliged  lo 
her,  when  she  perceived  him  without 
motion,  lo  shake  him  well,  then  place  him 
by  a  large  fire,  within  the  scent  of  a  hot 
apple-pye;  if  these  expedients  did  not 
succeed,  to  ask  some  beautiful  woman  to 
sit  by  his  side;  and,  if  this  experiment 
failed,  then  she  might  safely  conclude  bim 
dead.  In  a  few  minutes  after  these  direc- 
tions, hi^  nurse,  not  hearing  him  cough, 
approached  his  chair  and  found  he  had 
expir&d. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
St»  George's  Colegate,  Norwich,  and  the 
following  inscription  is  on  a  stone  to  his 
memory  : 

*'  M.  S. 

joannis  Fransham,  qui  plurimis  anois  in 
h^c  urhe  Gra^cas  Lalinasque  Litteras, 
necnon  Matbematicam,  studio  explorarit, 
pf»ceptis  illu^iravit." 

V\  ben  Fransham  died  he  was  upwardf^ 
of  eighty.     His  physiognomy  was  highly 
intelligent,  and  somewhat  resembled  that 
of  Erasmus.     In  his   latter  years  he  suf- 
fered his  grey  hair  to  bang  loose  about  his 
shoulders.     When  he  walked  the  stteett 
he  wore  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and 
constantly   looked   downwards,    with    bis  ' 
hands  must  commo(dy  behind  him,  except 
in   very  cold   weather,  when  be  usually 
folded  his  arms  in  front  of  bis  breasL     la 
conversation  on  his  favorite  subjects,  lan- 
guage, metaphysics,  and  mathematics,  he 
always  appeared  cheerful  and  animated. 
He   was    remarkable   for    industry,    and 
accustomed  himself  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  \ 
in  the  morning  during  summer,   and  it  ^ 
six  m  the  winter.    He  ate  ver}-  moderately 
of  animal    food,  and  abstai*-   I    ♦-"n  »ll  ^ 
strong  liquorx:  he  constcii  yed  j 

sonnd  health,  and  retained  u  _  , -^i  use] 

of  his  faculties  to  the  last  moments  of  life*r 
Until  within   a   few  days  of   his   di 
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he  continued  to  give  instructiona  to  his 
pupils. 

As  a  malhematitian,  he  was  eminent 
rather  for  the  solidity,  tiian  tht^  extent,  of 
his  knowletitrp.  Uis  love  of  accuracy 
made  him  an  endmsiastic  admirer  of  tlae 
aocieni  maihemalicians  ;  or,  perliaps  niore 
properly,  his  early  atleiition  to  these 
writers  made  him  accurate.  IJe  had  a 
higher  veneration  for  KucUd  than  for 
Newton,  and  preferred  the  Elements  of 
Geometry  of  the  former,  to  the  Priacipia 
of  the  latter.  He  departed  from  tke  c*^le- 
brated  doctrine  of  fiuxions ;  and  pro* 
nounced  the  "  Analyst  ''  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  reasoning  among  the  productions  of 
the  moderni. 

Of  Algebra,  or  the  analytic  art,  he 
cmertained  a  very  moderate  opinion.  He 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  grounds  and 
methods  of  operation  employed  by  alge- 
braists for  the  solution  of  simple  and 
quadratic  equations  j  but  the  resolution  of 
cubics  by  Cardan's  rule,  by  sir  Isaac 
NewtonV  metliod  of  divisors,  or  by  the 
difftirient  modes  of  approximation,  he 
regarded  only  ats  mechanical  tricks,  or 
arts  of  legerdemain,  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  skill  in  quirks  and  quibbles, 
to  the  injury'of  pure  mathematical  science. 

Fransham  s  manuscript  writings, — his 
beloved  five  volumes, — ^came  into  the 
possession  of  Edward  Rigby,  esq.  They 
were  left  in  a  state  fitted  for  the  pre!»s, 
but  are  destined,  probably,  to  remain 
iiT* published.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
dissertations  and  essays  on  the  phdosophy 
of  the  ancientSf  nnd  cruelty  to  animals; 
satirical  distcussions  on  politics,  manners, 
and  trade  ;  odes,  eclogues,  and  rhapsodies. 
A  sixth  volume  contains  formulis  for 
curious  calculations ;  problems  on  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and 
different  tables  of  numbers.  Thirty 
smaller  manuscriptSt  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Stark,  are  roiscelianieg  of  a  lighter 
nature :  criticisms,  dialogues,  and  essays 
on  temporary  aftairs. 

Fransham,  in  his  latter  age,  often  re- 
"gretted  thai  his  early  circumstances  had 
prevented  him  from  marrying.  His  life 
was  blameless  ;  and  the  few  particulars  of 
it  here  credibly  placed  before  the  reader, 
afford  materials  for  refiection  as  well  as 
amiisenieQt  He  was  not  ashamed  of 
being  or  appearing  poor, — went  without 
ehoes  rather  than  he  would  run  into  debt, 
—lived  upon  a  farthing  a-day  rather  than 
he    woula    beg  a   halfpenny, — and    thus 


exemplified  that  real  knowledge  can  afford 
the  means  of  independence,  under  the 
pressure  of  extreme  ind  igence.  He  never 
suffered  an  inclination  which  he  could  not 
gratify  to  grow  into  a  want. 


h.  m. 

Novemim-  l. 

—  l>ay  breaks   *     , 

.     &  17 

Sun  rises  ,     . 

.     7  11 

—  sets   .     .     , 

.     4  49 

Twilight  ends    , 

.     6  43 

A!.U    SotJLS, 

On  this  day  formerly,  in  Lancashire 
and  Herefordshire  J  it  was  usual  for  the 
wealthy  to  dispense  oaten  cakes,  called 
sottl-mass-rakeSf  to  the  poor,  who,  upon 
receiving  them,  repeated  the  following 
couplet  in  acknowledgment — 
G(k1  bav<;  poor  aoal, 
lloQcs  and  all. 


Barrino  Out. 

Of  the  many  strange  customs  which 
prevailed  among  our  mediaeval  ancestors^ 
and  which,  of  late  years,  have  rapidly 
fallen  into  desuetude,  that  of  "  barring- 
out,^'  as  it  is  called,  appears  the  most 
irreconcileabte  to  the  habits  and  senti- 
ments of  modern  times.  To  a  scholastic 
discipUriarian  of  the  metropolis,  the  cus- 
tom would  appear  outrageous,  and  almost 
incredible.  U  reminds  us  of  the  Horn  an 
Saturnalia  of  old,  when  masters,  for  a 
certain  time,  were  subservient  to  their 
servants  and  slaves. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumber- 
land, when  speaking  of  the  parish  of 
Bromfield,  thus  adverts  to  the  practice  of 
Bnrring^out: 

**  Till  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  it  had  been  a  custom,  time  out  of 
mind,  for  the  scholars  of  the  free-school 
of  Bromfield,  about  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
or,  in  the  more  expressive  phi^aseology  of 
the  country,  at  Fastings  Even,  to  bar  otii 
the  maiiter ;  that  is  to  say,  to  depose  and 
exclude  him  from  his  school,  and  keep 
htm  out  for  three  day?.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  this  expulsion,  the  doors  of  the 
citadel,  the  school,  were  strongly  barrica- 
doed  within  ;  and  the  boys,  who  defended 
it  like  a  besieged  city,  were  armed  with 
bore-tree  or  elder  pop-guns.  The  master, 
meanwhile,  made  various  efforts,  both  by 
force  and  stratagem,  to  regain  hit  lost 
authority.  If  he  succeeded,  heavy  tasks 
were  imposed,  and  the  business  of  the 
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school  ^vas  resumed  and  submitted  to  ; 
but  it  Jaore  commonly  happened  that  he 
was  repul^  and  defeated.  After  three 
days*  siege  terms  of  cajjiiulaiion  were 
proposed  by  llie  master,  and  accepted  by 
the  boy  a.  The^  terms  were  summed  up 
in  an  old  formula  of  Latin  luconic  verseij, 
stipylaling  uhat  hours  and  time  should, 
for  the  year  ensuing,  be  allotted  to  study, 
and  what  to  relaxation  and  play.  Secu* 
rities  were  provided  by  each  side  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  stipulitions  ;  and 
the  paper  wa^  then  solemnly  signed  both 
by  master  and  scbolars." 

Brand,,  when  noticing  the  subject,  in 
his  **  Popular  Antiquities/'  quotes  the 
above  passage  from  Hutchini^onf  and  says 
it  was  *'  a  custom  that,  having  now  fallen 
into  disuse,  wdl  soon  be  totally  forgotten," 
Brand  was  certainly  mistaken  in  this  as- 
sertion- In  Cumtjerland  the  custom  still 
prevajlsj  and  i^  not  likely  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. To  my  certain  knowledge  it  has 
taken  place  at  Scotby,  Wetherall,  War- 
wick, &c.,  within  the  \mi  ten  years,  and  I 
understand  that  the  practice  is  still  occa- 
sionally enforced.  1  have  been  informed 
by  tt  young  friend,  who  left  Scotby  school 
but  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  had  been  fre- 
quently engaged  in  tliese  affairs.  He 
staled  that,  when  the  master  was  barred 
out,  ihe  written  orders  for  the  holidays, 
&c.,  were  put  through  the  key-hole  of  the 
schooUdmjr,  with  a  request  for  the  master 
to  sign  them,  which,  after  some  hesitation, 
and  a  few  threats,  he  generally  cotisented 
to.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  window,  but  was  in. 
stanlly  expelled,  vi  et  arm  is,  and  his  coal- 
tail  burnt  to  pieces  by  squibs  and  blazing 
paper. 

Brand  speaks  of  the  custom  as  being  very 
prevaleni  in  the  city  of  Durham,  and  other 
places  in  the  country;  as  lloughton-Ie- 
spring,  Thornton,  See. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Addison, 
also  mentions  the  custom  in  the  following 
pajsage : 

**  In  1683,  when  Addison  had  entered 
his  twelfth  year,  his  father,  now  t>ecome 
dean  of  Lirhfieldj  committed  him  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Shaw,  master  of  the  grararaar* 
school  in  that  city.  While  he  was  under 
the  tuition  of  Shaw,  his  enterprise  and 
couiagebave  been  recorded  in  leading  and 
conducting  successfully  a  plan  for  butring 
tftf/  hjs  master,  a  disorderly  privilege 
which  in  hia  time  prevailed  m  the  "prin- 
cipal seminaries  of  education,  where  the 
hoySf  eiiiUing  in  the  approach  of  their 


periodical  liberty,  and  unwilling  to  wait 
Its  regular  commencement,  took  pOfsc»' 
si  on  of  the  school  some  days  before  the 
lime  of  usual  recess,  of  which  they  barred 
the  door;  and,  not  contented  with  ihc 
exclusive  occupation  of  ihje  fortffof^ 
usually  bade  their  master  defianoe  frooi 
the  windows.  The  whole  operation  of 
this  practice  was,  at  Ltlchlieldt  plaoned 
and  conducted  by  the  autlior  ol  Cato.* 


5  19 
7  l-* 
4  47 

6  41 
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November  %, — Day  breaks  ,  , 

Sun  rises .     •  . 

—   sets   .     .  , 

Twilight  ends  . 

Kourmfter  a 

St»  VV'iKiFRED*a  Dat 
The  legend  of  St.  Winifred,  and  htr 
martyrdom,  may  be  consukcii  iti  the 
Every- Da  If  Book,  llie  following  parti- 
culars relating  to  St.  Winifred *«  WeU  art 
chiefly  derived  from  Mr.  Pennant^s  Mfa^K 
count  of  HolywelL  ^H 

The  origin  of  this  useful  stream  Is  dis- 
covered at  the  foot  of  the  steep  htU 
beneath  the  town  of  Holywell  or  Tteflyti- 
non,  to  which  it  gave  the  name.  The 
spring  boils  with  vast  impetuosity  out  «l 
a  rock,  and  is  confined  in  a  beantilul 
polygonal  well,  covered  with  a  rich  azch, 
supported  by  pillars.  The  roof  is  OKiat 
eiquisitely  carved  in  slone,  Immedialely 
over  the  fountain  is  the  legend  of  St. 
Winifred,  on  a  pendent  projection,  with 
the  arms  of  England  at  the  bottom. 
Numbers  of  fine  ribs  secure  the  ardiv 
whose  intersections  are  coupled  with  a 
sculpture.  Some  are  mere  works  of  hatcff 
grotes(pie  figures  of  animals,  but  the  rcat 
chieBy  allude  to  the  Stanley  £uniiy« 
Thi3  building,  and  the  chapel  over  it, 
from  the  piety  of  that  great  house, 
left  memorials  of  its  benefactiomi : 
are  besides  some  marks  of  the  illustfiosf 
donors ;  for  example,  the  proftte  of  Mwh- 
garet,  mother  to  Henry  VIL,  and  that  of 
her  husband  the  earl  of  Derby ^  cut  on  tht 
same  slone.  The  wolfs  head  is  the  ana» 
of  the  earls  of  Chester ;  it  is  en  clewed  m  i 
garter,  in  respect  to  Sir  W  illiani  Stanley, 
Knight,  Justiciary  of  North  VVales.  lie 
tun  with  a  plant  issuing  otit  of  it  is  a 
rebus,  ihe  arms  of  his  wife  Elisab«tJi 
Hopton,  allusive  lo  her  name.  Tins 
proves    that    the   building    was 

*  GeatlcmaA^fr  Mif«jtine« 
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before  14^5,  in  which  year  sir  William 

lost  his  heat!.     The  other  badges  of  ihe 

aatifie  house  are  the  stages  head,  the  eagle's 

\e^f  and  the  three  legb,  the  arms  of  the 

Isle    of  Man.     Over  one   of  the  lesser 

arches,  on  each  side  of  the  well,  are  the 

dragon  and  greyhound,  the  supporters  of 

the  arms  of  England  during  the  reiorns  of 

Henry  V'll.,  and   part  of  that  of  Henry 

Vni.     The   first   was  borne  by   Henry 

VIL,  as  a  badge  of  the  house  of  Tudor, 

which    derived  itself  from   Cadviralader, 

last   king  of  Britain,  who    bore  on  his 

ensign  a  red  dragon,    Henry,  in  imitation 

of  him,  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  carried 

on  his  standard  a  red  dragon  painted  on 

white  and  green  silk;  which  afterwards 

gave  rise  to  the  office  of  rougeniragou 

among  the  heralds*     Un  one  side  of  the 

wall  that  supports  the  roof  was  painted 

the  tale  of  the  tutelar  saint^  at  present 

alraosl  defaced  :  over  it  is   inscribed,  in 

honorem  sanitte  Wenefiede,  V  &  M-     In 

another  wall  is  an  elegant  niche,  in  which 

stood  a  slalue  of  the  virgin  Mary,     It  is 

said  diat  there  wa^  another  statue  of  St. 

Winifrtid,  which  h  probable,  as  Isabel, 

connless  of  Warwick*  left  to  St-  VVini- 

fred,  in  1539,  her  gown  of  russet  velvet. 

Over   this   spring   is   a  chapel  of  the 

same  dale   with    the  other  b*idding :    a 

neat  piece  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but  in 

a  very  ruinous  state.    The  east  end  is  a 

penlagon,  and  bad  five  windows  with  an 

elejii;afit   tracery."    The   top   arched    and 

crossed  with  neat  slender  rib*i.     It  had 

been  open  to  the  body  of  the  chapel,  but 

the  fine  arch  which  farmed  the  division 

bai  been  bricked  up.    On  one  side  of  the 

body  is  an  oblong  recess,  divided  from  it 

by  three  arches,  supported  by  pillars,  and 

within  is  a  window  impending  over  the 

well.     The  whole  length  of  the  chapel  is 

fifty- two  feel,  the  breadth  is  twenty.   The 

recess  is  twenty-six  feet  long,  and  eight 

broad.      The   roof    is  neat  wood-work. 

The   chapel   is   the   property  of  Daniel 

Leo,  E&q. 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  Domes* 
day- Book  of  either  chapel,  church,  or 
well ;  yet  townships  of  kss  note  are 
named ;  such  as  Bruneford,  Caldewte, 
wad  others.  Mr.  Pennant  thinks  the 
legend  of  St.  Winifred  was  known 
previous  to  that  survey  ;  for  the  very 
name  of  Holywell  is  Saxon,  probably 
bestowed  on  it  before  the  Conquest  on 
account  of  the  imputed  sanctity  of  the 
%velh  The  spring  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  in  these  kingdoms,  and  flings  out 


about  twenty-one  tons  of  water,  or 
eighty-four  hogsheads  in  a  mhmte.  It 
never  freezes.  In  respect  to  its  alleged 
equality  of  water  in  droughts,  or  after 
the  greatest  rains,  this  mu>t  be  placed 
among  the  vulgar  errors  ;  for  it  has  been 
discovered  diat  the  variation  is  very  great ; 
there  is  a  decrease  in  summer  of  more 
than  one-third,  in  droughts  of  still  moro, 
and  after  violent  rams  the  increase  is  in 
like  proportion, 

In  former  times  the  sacred  stream 
hurried  to  the  sea  unconfined  by  the  busy 
manufactures.  During  the  reign  of  pil- 
grimages nothing  but  the  corn-mills,  the 
property  of  the  monks,  found  employ  for 
its  waters.  The  valley  from  Basmgwerk 
Abbey  to  St.  Winifred's  Well  is  very 
beautiful,  bounded  on  one  side  with 
hanging  woods  and  open  on  Ihe  other; 
and  with  the  advantages  of  a  brisk  wind 
tlie  greatest  part  of  Ihe  year,  and  a  rapid 
stream,  it  is  visited  with  the  usual 
diseases  of  the  country. 

The  length  of  the  stream  from  the 
fountain  to  the  kiarsh  is  one  mile  and 
234  yards,  and  in  its  progress  it  turns 
wheels  for  eleven  large  manufactories, 
giving  employment  to  about  1500  men, 
women,  and  children,  creating  fortunes 
for  many,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
town  of  considerable  magnitude. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Winifred,  the 
waters  of  her  well  became  almost  as  sa- 
native in  reputation  as  those  of  the  pool 
ofBelhesda.  The  volive  crutches,  ^bar- 
rows, hand-barrows,  and  other  proofs  of 
cures,  lo  this  moment  remain  pendent 
over  ibe  well.  The  resort  of  pilgrims  of 
late  years  has  considerably  decreased,  yet 
in  the  summer  a  few  are  still  lo  be  seen 
in  Ihe  water,  in  deep  devotion,  up  to  their 
chins  for  hours,  sending  up  their  praters 
or  performing  a  number  of  evoUitmns 
round  the  polygonal  well,  or  threading 
the  arch  between  well  and  well  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  times. 

The  bathing  well  is  an  oblong,  thirty- 
eight  feet  by  sixteeo,  with  ste|»s  for  the 
descent  of  the  fair  sex,  'or  of  invalids. 
Near  the  steps,  two  feel  beneaQi  the 
waier,  is  a  large  stone,  called  Uiewishing- 
stune.  It  receives  many  a  kiss  from  the 
faithful,  who  are  supposed  never  to  fail  in 
experiencing  the  completion  of  their  de* 
sires,  provided  the  wish  is  delivered  with 
full  devotion  and  confidence.  On  the 
outside  of  the  great  well,  close  to  the 
road,  is  a  small  spring,  once  famed  for  the 
cure  of  weak  eyes.    The  patient  made  ati 
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offering  to  the  nymph  of  the  spring,  of  a 
crooked  pin,  and  sent  up  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  ejaculation  by  way  of 
charm  ;  but  the  ctiarm  is  forgot len  and  ihe 
efficacy  of  the  waters  lost.  Tlie  well  is 
common. 

Lilly,  in  the  History  of  hit*  Life  and 
Times,  relates  *^  that  in  16^5,  sir  Georg<? 
Peckham,  knight,  died  in  St  Winifred**, 
having  continued  so  long  mumbling  his 
Pater  No:iters  and  sancta  Winifred  a  ora 
pro  me,  ihat  the  cold  struck  into  his  body, 
and  afler  bis  coming  forth  of  that  well  he 
never  spoke  more, "  In  the  "  Travels  of 
Tom  Thumb,  "  we  r^ad,  "  a  man  would 
be  inexcusable  that  should  come  into 
Norili  Wales  and  not  visit  Holywell  or 
St.  Winifred's,  and  hear  attentively  all 
the  stories  that  are  told  about  iu** 

h.  m. 

November  3. — Day  breaks   ,     .     5  20 

Sun  rises  .    .     .     T  15 

—   sets   ...     4  45 

Twilight  ends    .     5  40 


November  4, 1 740,  died  William  Hucks, 
E^q,,  who  bad  lon^  sat  in  parliament, 
for  Abingdon  and  WallingfoTa.  He  was 
an  opult^ni  brewer  in  London.  Mr. 
Noble  believes  he  w^us  the  person  taken 
notice  of  when  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
hunter,  by  Louis  XV.  The  monarch  en- 
tjuired  who  he  was  ;  a  witty  nobleman 
replied,  "Sire,  un  chevalier  de  malt.'^ 
It  is  probable  that  the  wit  never  disturbed 
Mr.  Hucks,  for  he  was  seldom  moved  by 
what  be  saw  or  heard »  He  loved  to  at- 
tend a  lawyer*s  club  in  or  near  Chancery 
Lane^  where  be  remained  perfectly  quies- 
cent, but  delighted  to  bear  the  glib- 
tongued  tribe  lalk  of  their  rebutters  and 
sur-rebutters.  He  was  brewer  to  the 
king's  household,  and  is  reported  to  have 
been  very  honest  and  very  loyal.  That 
he  might  make  the  latter  apjiear  most 
conspicuous,  be  placed  the  statue  of  the 
king  George  L  upon  Bloomsbury  sleaple, 
on  which  a  wa^  wroie,-- 
Tte  king  of  Great  Britain  vat  reckon*d 
before 

This  bead  of  cbfl  church  by  all  good  Chrii- 
tian  p«opte> 
Btit  hifl  bfewer  hu  added  ilill  one  title  more 

To  the  rett^  and  hai  made  him  iha  head  of 
the  steeple. 


Scottish  PLOuttHruo  in  Sussex. 
A  Scottish   gentleman  in  ibe  Lotbians 
sent  one  of  Small's  ploughs  a?^  a  present 


to  an  agricultural  friend  m  Sussex ;  and 
dispatched  with  it  n.  stout,  aciire,  inttDi- 
gent  young  ploughman,  named  Stodj 
Penny,  to  instruct  the  peasants  on  Iw 
Sussex  friend's  farm  in  the  mode  of  usi0| 
this  valuable  implement.  Sandy  begio 
his  labors,  hut  found  that  when  his  nislR 
was  not  present  his  instructions  were  re* 
ceived  with  contempt ;  and  himself,  Ui» 
ploutrh,  and  his  country,  treated  wiUi 
scorn  and  derbion.  Por  a  time  be  boff 
meekly  all  the  taunts  of  bU  feltow-ser- 
vants ;  hut  Sandy  was  not  a  philosopheff 
for  his  patience  became  exhausted,  ud  be 
resolved  to  lay  his  case  before  his  ,ie« 
master,  and  request  permission  to  ^ 
home. — *'  What  are  your  grievanc 
ander  V  said  his  master. — **  T*v 
(replied  Sandy),  they  are  mairthanl 
tal  man  can  put  up  wi\  No*  that  I 
ony  objection  to  yoursel* ;  and  na  tnuclle 
to  the  kintra ;  for  I'm  no  sic  t  i,H>lt  i» 
prefer  the  sour  east  wuns,  thai  me«!t  us  as 
the  ikeigb  o'  day  on  our  bare  leas,  to  th« 
saft  south  wasters  end  loun  cnclosurei 
here  ;  but  yeVe  folks,  sur,  are  perfm 
deevils,  and  keep  tormenting  roe  like  i 
bink  o'  harried  wasps.  In  short,  sur,  ' 
am  maist  demented  sick  o'  the  place,  i 
I  just,  wi'  your  wul,  wish  to  gae  ham*.*' 
Here  Sandy  made  his  best  bow* 
we  must  not  (said  his  roaster)  allow  oti 
selves  to  be  beaten  off  the  6eld  so  easily. 
Pray,  Alexander,  have  you  ever  ined 
your  powers  at  boxing?" — **  As  for  thai 
(replied  Sandy),  Tm  no  muckle  u^ed  to 
fetch itig  :  but  I  doubt  na  I  could  gie  as 
gude  as  I  got**' — **  Well  (rejoined  hii 
master)  "  I  will  give  you  a  crown  piece  if 
you  will  give  tlie  first  person  who  insults 
you  a  hearty  box  on  the  ear."  Sandy  for 
a  few  seconds  consulted  the  physiognomy 
of  hid  master*s  countenance;  and  hariQ|, 
satisfied  himself  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
replied,  "  Weel,  weell  sur!  wi*  je're 
leave,  l*se  try  my  ban*  ;*'  and,  scnipiq 
his  foot  on  the  ground  as  he  made 
bow,  he  withdrew,  with  a  determioa 
to  reduce  his  master's  precepts  into  pn 
tice.  An  opportunity  soon  occutfcA] 
and  in  a  Tegular  set-to  Sandy  Penny  [ 
his  antagonist  a  beating  to  his  heart »  i 
tent.  It  wrought  like  a  charm; 
plough  was  &oon  generally  approved 
on  the  farm;  and,  several  others 
been  obtained  from  the  north,  Sandf' 
tnaster,  in  calculating  his  aonuftl  pn 
soon  found  the  advantage  of  tbe  6 
mentum  ad  pugiliumf  and  the  real  vsliie  4 
a  Scots  Penny. 
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DISTAFF  SPINNING. 


There  are  certain  representalioni  of  the 
pencil  and  graver,  seriously  intended  for 
pictorial  embellishment,  at  which  we 
involuntarily  smile;  and  this  may  be  one 
of  these  mnscle^moving  oddities.  There 
is  no  help  for  it :  if  ihe  reader  can  keep 
a  solemn  face  while  looking  at  the  cat  in 
this  cut,  so  much  the  better*  To  those 
who  cannot  some  explanation  is  due. 

The  original  idea  of  this  engraving  is  a 
lithogTaphjc  print  in  a  **  Compendious 
History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  by 
Richard  Guest,'*  a  quarto  volume  printed 
at  Manchester  in  1823,  That  print  it 
-was  desi^e{]  to  improve  upon  in  the 
IVi/r  Booky  and — behold  it!  Being  far 
42, 


from  London*  in  a  manufacturing  distrtcl, 
I  Have  no  power  of  substituting  any  ihing 
better. 

There  can  he  little  doubt,  I  imagine, 
that  the  cut  of  the  Pointer-doef»  last 
month^*  haR  obtained  deserved  admim^ 
tion.  That  engraving  was  executed  and 
the  article  upon  *'  Don**  was  written  by 
his  owner,  who,  from  that  specimen  of 
his  graphic  aud  literary  talents,  may  be 
easily  imagined  an  able  artist,  and  a  kind 
hearted  and  keen  sportsman.  The  en^ 
graving  of  "  Don"  was^  and  will  be,  hi» 
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lasl  performiince.  It  was  done  in  seden* 
tary  recrealion  after  a  serious  illness,  and, 
for  more  healthy  aud  active  amusement, 
our  fneod  resorted  to  his  much- loved 
field  sport.  I  learn,  during  my  absence 
from  London,  that  in  reaching  a  fowling- 
piece  from  his  chaise  it  went  ofiT,  shattered 
his  right  hatid^  and  amputation  was  im* 
mediately  performed*  To  this  gentleman 
was  committed  the  engraving  of  all  the 
subjects  for  the  lV«r  Bonk,  ejtcepl  those 
which  commence  each  month.  1  CDuld 
not  be  so  unfeeling  as  to  address  him 
upon  a  mere  matter  of  business,  and  have 
contented  myself  with  introducing  into 
the  present  month  fewer  subjects,  and 
such  as  could  be  forwarded  to  the  printer 
under  the  exigency — hence  the  present 
cut  of  the  poor  old  spinner  and  her  cat. 
In  the  next,  which  will  be  the  concluding 
month  of  the  year,  and  of  the  work,  there 
will  be  a  superflux  of  engravings,  to  make 
up  for  the  obvious  deficiency  in  the  pre^ 
sent  mobth. 


Mr,  Guest's  work  on  the  Cotton -Man- 
ufacture purports  to  contain  **  a  disproval 
of  the  claim  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  to 
the  invention  of  its  ingenious  machinery/' 
Leaving  that  question  still  open  between 
the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Mr,  Guest, 
who  published  a  **  Reply"  to  an  article 
on  tlie  Spinning  machinery  in  that  re- 
view, which  opposed  the  **disprovar^  of 
Mr.  Guest t  his  first  named  work  is  now 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
that  it  traces  the  manufucture  from  the 
first  process. 

The  earliest  and  simplest  mode  of  spin- 
ning is  represented  in  the  engraving,  and 
was  in  use  within  memory.  The  old 
woman  is  in  the  act  of  converting  **  the 
fleecy  contents  of  the  fruit  of  the  cotton- 
tree  into  thiead,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
woven  into  cloth, '*  She  holds  between 
the  left  arm  and  the  body  a  wooden  rod, 
called  the  distaff,  with  a  bundle,  or  fleece 
of  cotton  wool  tied  loosely  round  the  top 
of  it;  and  with  her  hands  about  two 
inches  ajKirt  she  pulls  a  continuous  lock  : 
the  right  hand  draws  out  and  twists  so 
much  of  the  lock  as  is  between  it  and  the 
left  hand  into  a  fine  tiiread,  which  is  fur- 
ther twisted  by  a  pendent  spindle  or 
bobbin,  which  is  kept  constantly  twirling 
round,  and  on  which  the  Unread  is  after- 
wards wound. 

This  tedious  process  is  still  used  in 
Hindoalan.    The  superiority  of  texture 


and  the  durability  of  the  India  nankeens, 
and  long  cloths,  are  owing  to  this  iiKKJe 
of  spinning,  which  disposes  the  fibres  of 
the  cotton  mor«  evenly,  and  twists  them 
more  into  the  body  of  the  thread  than  the 
spinning  machines  do.  Our  old  woman s 
mode  is  the  primitive  one,  used  for  ihoe* 
sandis  of  years.  It  is  the  occupatiof)  lo 
which  Hector  sent  Andromache,  aod  in 
which  Hercules  employed  himsetf,  m  a 
love-ad venture  with  Omphale^  a^  pklonf^ 
by  the  painters,  on  the  authority  ofaaciCQl 
poetry. 

In  the  Year  Book,  which  contains  mndi 
concerning  antiquities,  there  is  not  tny 
mention  of  one  more  useful  or  idI 
ancient  than  spinning  with  the  distiC 


li.  m. 

4.— Daybreaks    . 

^    5  2% 

Sun  ris€»  .     . 

.    7  17 

—   sets    *     . 

.     4  43 

Twilight  ends 

.     6  U 

The  reader  will  find  quite  enough  of 
of  this  story^  and  its  celebration,  in  the 
Ever ^' Day  Book^ 


LAN'nrKG  OF  William  III. 

This  was  effected   in   1688,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Powder  Plot  day. 

On  his  way  from  Torbay  to  London, 
the  prince  of  Orange  slept  at  the  deanery 
house,  Exeter,  while  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  Dr.  Lam  pi  ugh,  ran  off  to  kin| 
James,  who,  for  his  loyalty,  made  him 
archbishop  of  York.  On  the  Sunday 
afterwards,  the  prince  of  Orange  bad 
reached  Exeter,  Dr*  Burnet,  mounting 
the  pulpit  in  the  cathedral,  to  read  the 
declaration,  all  the  canons,  and  part  of 
the  congregation^  left  the  church.  On 
the  other  hand,  few  offered  their  senrice; 
for,  however  the  people  might  be  in- 
clined to  the  undertaking,  their  recollec- 
tion of  the  severities  towards  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  deten«d 
them  from  engaging  in  the  enterpnse; 
and  the  prince  remained  nine  days  at 
Exeter,  without  being  joined  by  any  P^<^  J 
son  of  distinction*  It  is  even  said  tha^l 
in  a  council  of  war,  held  in  that  city,  be  I 
suffered  it  to  be  proposed  that  he  shoiilll 
re-embark  for  Holland*  On  the  tenth  i 
however,  sir  Edward  Seymour  and  oth 
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country  gentlemen  came  to  him,  and 
formed  an  assort  a  tioo,  whose  united  en- 
ergies contributed  in  no  inconsidenible 
degree  to  the  succe^iit  of  the  re  volution. 

In  several  pans  of  Exeter  cathedra!  are 
monuments  of  great  antiquity ;  and  Uiat 
of  judge  Doddridge  particularly  attracts 
attention.  He  wasi  the  ancestor  of  the 
pious  and  learned  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge. 
A  curio UH  incident  happened  to  this  up- 
right Judge,  on  one  of  his  circuits.  Ii  is 
related  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany^  that, 
being  at  Huntingdon  assizes,  in  1^19,  he 
reproved  the  sheriff  for  having  returned 
on  the  jury  persons  who  were  not  of 
suiictent  respectability ;  and  that  at  the 
next  assizes  the  sheritf  returned  the  fol- 
lowing singular  panel,  at  which  the  judge 
smiled,  al  the  same  time  applauding  his 
ingenious  industry  :— 

Maximilian,  King  of  Toriand, 
Henry,  Prince  of  Godmancheded, 
George^  Duke  of  Somersham, 
William,  Maryuit  of  Stukely, 
Edward,  Earl  of  Hartford, 
Robert,  Lord  of  Warsley, 
Richard,  Baron  of  Bythorpe, 
Edmund,  Knighi  of  St,  Neots, 
Peter,  Etttpiirt  of  E^istoo, 
Georgft,  Otntkman  of  Spaldock, 
Robert,  Yraman  of  Barbam, 
Stephen,  Fope  of  Weston, 
Humphrey,  Curdinal  of  Kimbolton, 
WilUara,  Bishop  of  Bugden, 
John,  ArchdeaiOH  of  Pax  ton, 
John,  Abbot  of  Stukely, 
Richard,  Friar  of  Ellmgtonj 
Henry,  Mmdi  of  Stukely, 
Edward,  Priest  of  GraflTiam, 
Richard,  Deaam  of  Cats  worth.' 
An  old  MS.  of  this  list  is  lu  the  Britiiih 
Museum,  among  some  writings  attributed 
to  Partiidget  the  almanac-maker. 


h. 

ID. 

November  5, — Day  breaks   .     * 

5 

23 

Sun  rises .     .     . 

7 

18 

—  sell  .    .    . 

4 

42 

Twilight  ends    . 

6 

37 

KoDrmlirt  6. 

Michaelmas  Term  BEOtars. 

V»citiion*»  gone— »jj«l  plew  mnd  strife 

BcfiD  to  bloMom  into  life; 

And  WcstmiQAter  i«  overflown 
Willi  wit  pecidliwly  its  own  ; 
Chief  justicct  with  brethen  ihne 
Swagger  in  iMmiiied  majesty  ; 
Yet  thes«,  like  other  things,  decttjre 
What  ahort-livcd  fooU  we  mortftls  are  ; 
For  Hilary  Term  bcgint  to  wane 
To  Easter*s  trannitory  r«iga, 
And  Tnnity\  hot  itmb«atii«  now 
Descend  on  Michatimas*B  aqow  -, 
Succeed  lag  TertnB  their  losi  atone  i 
But  we.  when  oDce  our  dayf  am  flown. 
With  Liitletwn  and  Bbcljtono  lie 
Like  recordi  in  the  IVeasury* 
And  who  can  lei  I,  if  we  shall  itaj 
To  earn  the  feta  we  touched  to-day  ? 
For  with  the  wealth  we  leave  behind 
The  uniahcrieaJiLe  mind 
fi  what  our  hci»  shall  nefer  frnd^ 


*  GvanA*«  Juvenile  Touriii. 


CouNTBr  Life. 

Isaac  Walton  describes  a  delicious  scene 
iri  spring  :^ 

"Turn  odt  of  the  way  A.  Ittll*;,  good 
scholar»tow;irds  yonder  high  honey-suckle 
hedge;  there  we'll  sit  and  sing,  whilst  this 
shower  falls  so  gently  upon  the  teeming 
aarth,  and  gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  to  the 
lotely  flowers  that  adorn  these  verdant 
meaoows.  Look  !  under  that  broad  beech 
trt^e  I  sat  down^  when  I  was  last  this  wayj 
a  fishing;  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining 
grove  seemed  to  hare  a  friendly  contention 
with  an  echo,  whose  dead  Toice  seemed 
to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow 
of  tliat  primrose-hill ;  there  1  sat,  viewing 
the  silver  streams  glide  silently  towards 
their  centre,  the  tempestuous  sea  ;  yet 
sometimes  opposed  by  mgged  roots  and 
pebble  stones,  which  broke  their  waires, 
and  turned  them  into  foam ;  stnd  some- 
times i  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the 
harmless  lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in 
tiie  cool  shade,  whiliit  others  sported  them- 
selves in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and  saw  others 
craving  comfort  from  the  woollen  udders 
of  their  bleating  dams.  As  I  thus  sat, 
these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  pos- 
sest  my  soul  with  content^  thai  I  thought 
ELS  the  poet  has  happily  eipre*t  it, 

I  wai  for  that  t]m«  lifted  ahovc  eaith  ; 
Aod  potir«t  joye  not  proinived  in  my  htrth. 

As  I  left  this  place^  and  entered  into  the 
next  fjeld,  a  second  pleasure  entertained 
me  :  ^twas  a  handsome  milk-maid,  that 
had  not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and  wi»* 
dom  as  to  load  her  mind  with  any  fears  of 
m^ny  things  that  vvill  never  be,  as  too 
many  men  loo  often  do  ;  but  she  cast 
away  all  care,  and  lung  like  a  nightingale; 
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her  toice  was  good,  and  the  diiiy  fitted 
for  k  ;  II  was  that  smooth  soeg  v^hich  was 
made  by  Kit  Marhawe,  now  at  kast  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  the  milk  maid's  motlier 
sunj^  an  answer  to  it^  which  was  made  by 
Sir  Waller  Raleigh  in  hb  younger  days. 
They  were  old  fashioned  poetry^  and 
choicely  good  ;  I  think  mtich  better  than 
the  stronse  lines  that  are  now  in  fashion  in 
this  critical  age.  Look  yonder  I  on  my 
wordp  yonder  Ihey  both  be  a  milking 
af[ain.  I  will  give  her  the  cbub,  and  per- 
suade til  em  to  sing  those  two  songs  to  us  r 

*"  God  speed  you»  good  woman  j  1  have 
been  a  fishing,  and  am  going  to  Bleak -hnll 
lo  my  bed,  and,  having  caught  more  fish 
than  w  ill  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I  will 
bestow  thb  upon  you  and  your  daughter, 
for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

*'*Miik  woman, — ^Marry,  God  requite 
you  sir,  and  we'll  eat  it  cheerfully  ;  and  if 
you  come  this  way  a  fishing  two  months 
hence,  a  grace  of  God  111  give  you  a  sil- 
libub  of  new  verjuice,  in  a  new  made  hay- 
cock for  it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you 
one  of  her  best  ballads ;  for  she  and  I 
both  love  all  aniilers,  they  be  such  honest, 
civil,  quiet  men;  in  the  meantime  will 
you  dnnk  a  draught  of  red-cow  s  milk  T 
you  shall  have  it  freely/  " 

In  this  beautiful  manner  the  dialogue 
runs  on,  and  the  songs  are  sung  by  the 
milk-woman  and  her  daughter;  but  to 
speak  of  the  beauties  of  Isaac  Walton's 
Angler  is  almost  a  supererogation,  now 
that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of 
nature,  tranquillity,  and  contentment. 

EUMILYS. 

Niwentber  6, — ^Day  breaks   .  .  5  25 

Sun  rises  .     .  .  7  20 

—    sets  ,     .  .  4  40 

Twilight  ends  .  6  35 


N0torm6rr  7, 

7lh  November,  1677,  Anthony  Wood 
enters  in  his  Diary—**  About  one  in  the 
morning  the  lord  Chancellor  Finch  bis 
mace  was  stolen  out  of  his  house  in 
Queen-street.  The  seal  laid  under  his 
pillow,  so  the  thief  missed  it.  The  famous 
thief  that  did  it  was  Thomas  Sadler,  soon 
after  taken  and  hanged  for  it  at  Tyburn*" 


Ascot,  Winifield,  and  East 
IIampstead. 

[For  the  Ytar  Book,] 

.    From  Ascot  Heath  towards  Reading, 
$ht  traveller  will  paw  l\irouij\\  BraxikueH, 


II 


a  Village  owing  its  existence  to  the 
made  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 
fore   that   road   was  formed,  a   bosteiri 
existed,  known  by  its  present  sign,  "  tfa 
Hind's  Llead."     Itwas  then  known  to  I 
tlie   renilezvous  of   certain   persons 
lived  by  causing  others  to  cease  to  exist; 
and   standing,  as   it  did,  alone^  on  the 
dreary    heath,   it   was   regarded    by    ihe 
rustics  with  that  superstitious  awe  whkk 
tlve  timid   feel   so   near  tbe  purlieus 
abodes    reputed    lo    be    baunled,       Th 
countryman  chose  rather  to  go  five  mile 
out  of  its  way,  than  one  within  it,    Manfl 
stories   are  related  of  travelters   puttii 
up  at  diat  inn  for  the  night,  and  resting  1 
there  for  ever.    One  of  these  narratives  l| 
well  remember. 

One  winter's  night,  a  stout-hearted 
graxier,  travelling  from  London  to  Haul- 
ing, stopped  at  the  Hind's  H^d*  After 
seeing  bis  borse  to  the  stable,  he  sought 
the  glow  of  the  kitchen  fire^  where  h«| 
found  several  jolly  fellows,  with  laughinf  | 
looks,  and  light  hearts.  He  joined  their  ] 
company ;  they  ate  heartily,  and  drank 
merrily.  The  farmer  related  the  particu- 
lars of  bis  journey  to  London^  the  market 
price  of  cattle,  the  price  he  bad  obtaiued^B 
for  his  own  ;  and,  tbe  last  stoop  of  liquac^f 
being  emptied,  with  a  hearty  hob  and  nob, 
the  serving  girl  showed  the  traveller  to  his 
chamber.  As  he  was  about  to  give  her  a 
hearty  salute  before  she  left  the  room*  she 
whispered,  "  Listen  ;  you  mistake  theob^ 
ject  of  your  pretended  regard  i  if  you 
love  me,  love  yourself, and  save  your  life. 
You  are  surrounded  by  murderers  and 
robbers.  To  night  they  have  drank 
deeper  than  ordinary,  and  you  may  pre- 
serve yourself  and  me.  Here,"  pointii^ 
to  the  bed,  **  is  a  irap-door;  it  will  yi 
down  if  you  step  upon  it  when  yoo  gt! 
into  bed,  and  you  will  tumble  headlooj 
into  a  deep  well,  and  then  there*s  an  etid 
of  you."  The  traveller  was  sobered  in  i 
moment  by  the  fearful  earnestness  and  in- 
formation of  tbe  girb  She  continued,  **  I 
must  l>e  gone,  and  then  do  you  singi  9S^ 
he  noisy  for  some  minutes,  and  trt^ 
near  that  plank,  as  though  you  were  about 
to  get  into  bed.  Tie  the  bed,  and 
el*e  you  can,  into  a  heavy  bundle,  put 
on  the  plank ;  it  will  go  down,  and  you- 
you  must  look  to  the  window  for  yod 
only  chance  of  escape.  God  speed  jonV 
The  graiier,  when  left  alone,  soon 
sumed  bis  presence  of  mind;  he  swn 
while  he  made  up  the  bundle— ^le^vtdl 
on  the  terrible  plauk,  and,  ta  a 
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it  descended  through  the  floor,  silently  and 
swifily,  and  he  heard  its  heavy  splash  in 
deep  water.  lie  hastened  lo  the  tvindow, 
and  ^aw  the  snow  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
below  in  the  back  yard.  He  leaped 
down»  and  a  high  wall  opposed  his  further 
progress,  but  he  found  the  giite,  gently 
drew  back  the  bolts ,  and  ihen  listened  for 
a  moment  at  the  front  casement.  Three 
of  his  late  friends  were  snoring;  they 
had  fancied  themselves  secure  of  their 
prey,  and  hastened  not  to  despuU  it.  The 
grajdier  found  his  horse  in  the  stuble,  and 
galloped  off.  He  aroused  a  neighbouring 
farmer;  they  collected  the  farm  servants, 
and  all,  armmg  themselves,  set  off  and 
surrounded  the  house.  Tlie  villains  were 
sleeping,  and  the  maid  watching.  The 
ruffians  were  all  captured,  and  convicted 
of  their  crimes  on  the  evidence  of  the 
girL  In  the  well  the  bones  nf  men  whom 
they  had  entrapped  te^itified  the  extent  of 
their  guilt-  The  landlord  was  one  of  the 
malefactors  :  they  were  all  executed,  and 
the  "  Hind's  Head  "  was  shut  no* 

In  the  adjoining  parish  of  VV  ink  field 
there  was  formerly  a  strong  caslle,  and  it 
is  said  that  through  one  of  its  barons 
the  inhabitants  of  VVinkfield  came  into 
possession  of  their  church  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  This  baron  was  very  po\** 
erful,  and  h  reported  to  have  been  so 
wicked  that  he  sold  himself  to  Satan.  In 
his  old  age  he  was  sorry  for  the  bargain, 
and  confessed  himself  to  priests,  and  thpy 
enjoined  him  lo  build  and  eiieiow  a 
chuHrh.  He  built  the  church  and  pro- 
vided an  endowment ;  but,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all,  on  the  morning  appoinletl  for 
consecrating  the  church,  it  was  not  to  be 
seen^ — not  a  ^eslige  remamed^the  devil 
had  removed  it  in  the  night.  The  old  baron 
built  another,  which  suddenly  disap- 
peared in  like  manner.  Thf  priests  sum* 
moned  Satan  to  show  cause  why  he  had 
done  all  this.  He  answered  that  the 
baron,  body  and  soul,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  htm  in  this  life,  wa^^  his.  Ilis 
plea  was  overruled,  and  the  priests  de- 
cided that  the  church  was  theirs,  to  be 
held  by  them,  in  trust,  for  their  patron 
saint,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
repentant  baron  sinner,  and  they  ordered 
Satan  to  place  a  church  on  the  spot 
whence  he  had  removed  the  two  churches 
in  succession,  Upon  thiS  decree  Satyn 
flew   lo   VVinkfield,  aeiied  three  barns, 

filaced  the  two  smaller  parallel  with  the 
argesi,  and  Wmktield  t hurt h  remains  to 


this  day  the  resemblance  of  three  bams 
stuck  together. 

At  East  Hampstead,  near  Bagshot 
Heath,  and  adjoining  Bracknell,  there 
was  formerly  a  curious  custom  on  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  inhabitants  carried  the  lord  in  a  chair 
on  their  shoulders  round  the  manor,  their 
march  commencing  from  a  hill  (the  name 
of  which  I  forget),  and,  after  the  circuit 
of  the  manorial  boundary,  the  lord  was 
unchaired  on  the  said  hill,  and  the  inha- 
bitants iniictcd  sundry  stripes  upon  his 
breach  with  twigs.  After  encJunug  this 
chastisement,  the  inhabitants  dined,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  con- 
vivial ly  with  their  lord. 

1831  T. 


h.  m* 

Nvventber  7. — D^^y  breaks    »     ,     5  26 

Sun  rises       .     ,     7  22 

—   sets   ...     4  38 

Twilight  ends    ,     6  34 


Xourmlirr  8. 

Lady  JtFFEin  Dlnstan. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 
On  Saturday,  November  8th,  1818,  the 
remains  of  ihe  **  lady"  of  '*  the  inde|)end- 
ent  Mayor  of  Garrett,"  sir  Jeffery  Dun- 
sLin,  were  interred,  agrreeably  to  her  own 
request,  in  the  grave  of  her  husband  in 
Whitechapel  churchyard  ;  the  inscription 
on  her  coffin  stated  her  to  be  in  her  iUlst 
year.  Urdy  two  persons  followed  in 
funeral  habilaments^  but  the  streets  were 
rendered  impassable  by  a  numerous  body 
of  spectators,  anxiously  assembled  **  to 
see  the  last"  of  one  who  had  so  lon<^ 
figured  in  that  neighbourhood  as  '*  a 
public  character/'  From  a  person  to 
wham  she  was  kno%vn,  I  githered  that, 
at  the  lime  of  her  decease,  she  occupied  a 
wretched  apartment  in  Duckmg-pond- 
lane,  in  that  parish, — that  the  cause  of 
her  death  was  more  aitribulable  lo  the 
merciless  pressure  of  "  the  cold  chill 
hand"  of  penury,  than  from  inftrmity; 
for,  idihoui^h  her  age  was  ^o  far  advanced, 
her  natural  powers  remained  unimpaired 
lo  die  last.  In  her  husband's  life-time, 
and  til  so  when  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
she  claimed  ihe  wi'disunt  title  of,  and  was 
duly  recoifnised  as,  "Mayoress  of  Gar* 
rett."  She  survived  sir  JetTery  twenty- 
otie  vears. 
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Aprcipot,^-A.  colortjd  print,  a  "  Portrait 
of  sir  JefTery  Dunslan,  M.P.  for  Garrett," 
with  a  legenil  beneath  il. 

**  Wiicn   you've    got  moDcy,    you're    look'd 

upoB — 
But   when   yon've   got   none,   yon    may    go 

waa  familiar  lo  me  in  my  "days  of  child- 
hood 'J*  It  was  one  of  a  many  **  neatly 
framed  and  glazed,"  that  "  bedecked"  the 
wails  of  a  *'  low  roofed  cot'*  (in  mv  native 
town  of  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire),  the 
dwelling-place  of  "  the  schoolmistress/* 
an  antiquated,  :ind  a  venenited  dame, 
who  first  taught  me  and  other  "  luckless 
wights  "  to  con  the  A  B  C,  from  a  hom- 
alphabet-book/'  a  "  literary  article'*  then 
considered  indispen sable  to  the  scholastic 
avocation,  hot  now  entirely  disused. 

m.  10.  «. 


EOTAI*  ArM5|   X.10N9    AHD    LEOPAaDS. 

[For  th 6  Year  Book.] 

Mk.  Eoitoh, 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  mooted  point, 
amon^  the  unlearned  in  the  science  of 
tleraldry,  whether  the  animals  which 
adorn  the  British  aclnevements  were  lions 
or  leopards,  I  send  you  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  and  judicious  Alexander  Nis- 
bett  upon  the  subject,  which  will,  I  should 
think,  appear  conclusive. 

**  Sir  John  Feme,  one  of  the  learned  in 
his  time,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  his  book,  entitled  Thr  Glory  of  Otn- 
erosity,  p.  21 8,  says  thus  (his  own  words) : 
The  Escutcheon  of  Normandy  was  ad- 
vanced, as  the  ensign  of  our  English 
Kings,  by  Wjlfiam  the  Conqueror,  Wil- 
liam Rufijs,  Henry  I.,  and  Henry  IL 
The  last  having  married  Eleanor,  heiress 
of  Aquitaio,  whose  amis  were  Gules  a 
Leopard,  Or,  which  being  of  the  same 
field,  metal,  and  form,  with  his  own.  joined 
them  together  in  one  shield,  and  com^ 
posed  the  present  blazon  for  England, 
viz. :  Gules  3  Leopards  Or ;  and,  in  an  an-* 
other  place  the  same  author  adds,  These 
two  coats,  vii,  Aquitain  and  IHormandy, 
were  joined  in  one,  and  by  them  the  ad- 
dition of  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor, 
heiress  of  Aquitain,  to  our  English  crown, 
and  therefore  are  borne  as  a  quadrate  royal, 
by  our  sovereign  lady  tjoeen  Eliyabeth. 
The  same  says  Guilliams,  Cbamberland, 
and  oth  crs .  And  th  ese  arm  s,  so  composed , 
ere  p/fictl  on  his  funttal  monumtnt, 


when  he  was  iiiterred  in  the  abbey  of 
Fontewrad  in  Anjou,  and  adorned  with 
other  shields  of  arms,  as  those  of  the 
Saxon  mce,  upon  the  account  that  in  bim 
the  Sax  on  blood  was  restored  by  his 
grand  fat  her*3  marriage  as  before.  The 
structure  of  which  monument  is  giTen  to 
us  in  Sand  ford's  Genealogical  History, 
p.  64.  **  Before  I  proceed  further^  I 
must  insist  a  little  upon  the  opinions  of 
some  late  English  writers,  who  wiH  have 
the  three  Ltoparth  not  to  be  originally 
from  Normandy,  but  first  assumed  by 
Henry  IL  or  by  Richard  L,  and  thai 
their  predecessors  had  no  arms  before ; 
they  not  fixing  upon  which  of  these  two 
kinds  to  place  their  rise  and  first  use  in 
England,  though  these  arms  be  of  the 
same  tinctures,  form,  position,  and  situa- 
tion, and  nothing  different  in  any  cifcum' 
stance  from  those  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitain  !  neither  will  they  allow  them 
to  be  blazoned  Leopards,  but  Liom peaatmi 
gtmrdant^  upon  the  account  that  the  Leo- 
pards of  i^ormandti  and  Aquitain  are 
now  thought  derogatory  to  the  royalty  of 
England,  as  not  being  originally  ensigns 
of  kingdoms.  These  opinions  wert 
raised  first,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  iipoo 
King  James  VL*s  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  when  there  were  several  con- 
iiderations  and  consultations  taken  aboot 
the  honors  and  precedency  of  his  king- 
dom of  Scotland  and  England  -,  and  es- 
pecially iu  marshalling  their  armorial 
ensigns,  the  diihculty  arising  from  the 
armorial  figures  being  originally  those  of 
the  dukedoms  of  Normandy  and  Aqui- 
tain, which  as  such  gave  place  to  the 
flower  de  lisses  of  France,  as  belonging 
to  a  kingdom.  Upon  the  same  r^^ason 
the  Scots  claimed  also  precedency  for 
their  armorial  figure,  the  lion  rampant. 
The  English  being  put  to  a  stand  were 
necessitated  to  assert  that  the  figures  they 
carried  for  England  were  not  those  of 
Normandy  and  Aquitiin,  though  as  like 
as  one  egg  to  another,  but  new  ones  as- 
sumed by  thuir  kings  since  the  conquest. 
To  make  tins  appear,  their  principal 
herald,  William  Segar,  garter  king  at 
arms,  was  employed  ;  and  how  well  be 
performed,  any  herald  or  historian  may 
judge  by  his  manuscript,  which  he  gave 
in  to  king  James,  entitled  the  variation 
of  the  arms  and  badges  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  from  the  time  of  Bnitits, 
1000  years  before  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  till  1600  years  af^er  his  incarna- 
tion, 1604.     Though  he  promises  in 
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preface  to  give  approved  authors  for  what 
he  says,  yet  he  oames  no  author  in   all 
that    manuscript,   and    begins  with   the 
imaginary   story  of    Brutus,  monarch  of 
BriUin ;   and   of  his  division  of  \X   unto 
his  ibree  sons.     To  his  eldesi,  Locheren, 
Brutus  gave  thai  part  now  called  En^Und, 
with  arms,  Or,  a  Lion  passant  guardant, 
Gule».    To  his  second  son,  Toal knack, 
he   gave   the   norih   part   Albania,    now 
Scotland,   wrih  arms,  Otp  a  Lion   ram^ 
pant,  Gules,  which  to  this  day,  says  he 
(Se^r),  with  the  royal  addition   of  tlie 
double    tressure    continue    the  arms  of 
Scotland.     And  lo  his  third  son  he  gave 
that  part  of  Britain  called  Catnbria,  with 
arms  Argent,  three  Lions  passant  guardant, 
Gules,  which  the  princes  of  Wales  used 
for  m  long  time.    Segar  goes  on   with  a 
succession  of  these  arms  without  naming 
one  Toucher ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the 
Saxon,   Danish,  and  Norman  king^,  he 
gives  such  an  account  as  is  given  before 
\intil  he  coraes  unto  Henry  IL;    then  he 
saySj    (his   [Segar^s]    own    wordsj, — IJe 
being  the  son  of  Mand  the  Empress,  and 
of  Geoftxy    Flaniagenel    Earl  of  Anjou, 
look   for  arms.  Gules,   3  Lions   passant 
guard  ant.  Or,  because  in  Henry  L  the  line- 
masculine  ended,  and  therefore  they  are 
much  deceived  who  say  that  the  kings  of 
England  bear  three  leopards,  two  for  the 
dukedom  of  Normandy  and  one  forAqui- 
tain.     Tis  strange  (Segar)  gives  no  reason 
to   undeceive  his   own   countrymen  and 
others,    nor    to    mention    any   cause    or 
ground  for  changing  these  leopards  into 
liont  passant  guanlant^  nor  for  making  a 
distinction   between   leopards    and   lions 
passant  guardant,  for  in  heraldry  there  is 
none ;  for  a  lion  passant  and  full  faced, 
and  showing  both  his  eyes  (which   the 
English  call  guardant)  is  called  a  leopard 
by  the  French,  and  all  other  nations,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  alteration  of  the 
field,  position  and  tinctures  of  the  leopards 
of   Normandy   and   Aquitain,   from    the 
arms  of  England  as  now  blazoned,  lions 
passant  guardant,  but    in   the    terms   of 
blazon,  which  are  all  one  in  the  Science 
of    Heraldry,   and   Art   of   Blazon;    for 
when  a  lion  is  on  his  four  feel  showing  a 
full  face,  he  is  called  a  leopard,  and  when 
showing  but  the  half  of  his  face  and  only 
one  eye,  he  h  then  called  leopard-Uonee; 
leopaid,  because  not  erected  on  his  hinder 
feet,  which   is  the   proper  position   of  a 
lion  in  armories ;  iionei^  because  his  head 
is  in  profile,  showing  but  the  half  of  his 
face,  which  all  lions  properly  do,  being 


erected  on  their  hinder  feet,  and  iheir 
head  in  profile ;  hut^  if  erected  and  full- 
faced,  he  is  called  a  lion-leopardee,  his 
head  being  after  the  position  of  that  of  a 
leopard,  but  bis  body  after  the  position  of 
that  of  a  bon.  In  heraldry,  natural  spots 
of  a  leopard  do  not  distmguish  it  from  a 
lion,  but  iis  po^iition  as  above,  in  the 
shield.  Those  of  England  have  not  only 
been  called  by  the  old  English  heralds 
leoptirdi,  but  even  by  English  historians, 
at  Mr.  Howel,  in  his  History  of  England, 
and  John  Slow,  m  his  large  survey  of 
London,  p»  42,  both  tell^  that  Anno  1235 
Frederick  the  Emperor  sent  to  Henry  TIL 
in  England,  in  compliment,  three  live 
leopards  J  in  token  of  his  royal  shield  of 
arms,  wherein  three  leopards  were  pic- 
tured, and  tells  us  that  in  the  register  of 
London  there  is  an  order  of  king  Edward 
IL  to  the  sheriff,  to  pay  to  the  keepers  of 
the  king's  kopurds  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don, sixpence  each  day  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  tfopards^  I  shall  not  insist  upon  a 
long  numeration  of  English  heralds,  for 
blazoning  the  figures  of  England  leopards, 
nor  of  the  French,  and  those  who  write 
in  ialin,  as  Phi  lobe  rtus  Munetius,  Ure- 
dius,  and  others,  Latiniie  them  kopardot. 
The  modern  herald  and  learned  anti- 
quary, Jacob  ImhofT,  in  his  above  men- 
tioned book,  calls  them  leopardos  Angli- 
canas.  Tis  trne,  for  the  majesty  of 
England,  some  English  writers  say,  they 
should  he  called  lions  passant  guardant ; 
upon  which  account,  I  have  before,  and 
shall  after  blazon  them  so/'* 

I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  the  only  things  Mr. 
Nisbett  needed  to  have  added  were  the 
three  Roman  capitals  Q.  E,  L).  See  fur- 
ther the  following  extract  from  **  Carters 
Analysis  of  Honor,"  p.  232.  Gules,  a 
lion  paisant  guardant.  Or,  which  being  the 
coat-armor  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine, 
was  joined  with  the  coat  of  the  kings  of 
England,  by  the  match  of  Henry  the  IL 
being  before  two  lions,  the  posture  and 
colors  one;  then  indeed  called  kopurds, 
as  they  are  most  properly  so  called  (where 
they  are  not  of  royal  bearing)  if  they  be 
more  than  one  in  a  field,  and  guardant  as 
Guillira  would  have  kJ'* 

In  confirmation.  Mr*  Editor,  of  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Nisbett,  the  celebrated 
herald  before  cited,  allow  me  to  present 
you  with  a  short  extract  from  a  very  old 
French  MS.  in  my  possession. 

*  Ninbett's  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Vte  of 
Armories/'  p.  159,  «t.  se^. 
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"  Toules  besies  qui  sunt  en  armes  len 
doivt  blri3t>nner  It^stal^  a  la  facbon,  except 
1. TOT  IS  el  kopars.  Car  les  tyons  de  leur 
niiiure  soot  mm  pans,  et  leopars  soni  pa»^ 
s:inSj  el  ce  est  le  premiere  difletencei^ii Ire 
I  vofis  et  leup^irs.  El  sH  soul  au  conuaire^ 
Qu  ilit  iihg  lyoii  leoparde,  el  ung  leopari 
Jyoiiiie.  Liiittre  difl'erence  est  cnr  ie  lyon 
(211  urmes  a  Ltnt  seuUemetit  un^r  oeul,  et 
Ie  leopar  en  luyire  cosk'  en  a  deux." 

In  the  same  MS.  liie  arnks  of  llie  dukes 
of  Accpiitaine  and  I^urmandy  iLie  thus 
blasoiied, 

Le  (far  daapnimnt — dc  guille-^,  a  ung 
III  part  d'or  en  Face,  arme  et  lampaisst 
d*a7ur» 

l^  dui  (k  NtmattuJic,  de  Guelle:*  a 
deux  luLipr^  d'or  en  facKt;  arm^  ct  lam- 
paise  d  iizur. 

FlCIALIS    FtRlTLS. 


Sailors,  usually  the  boldest  men  alive, 
are  yet  fret|iiently  the  very  abject  slaves 
of  supersliuons  fear.  **  IniiumerHble," 
says  Scot  on  VVitchcrafi,  p.  53,  "are  the 
repurbi  of  LiecidenLs  unto  such  as  frequeut 
die  seas,  as  lisbernieo  and  sailor!*^  virho 
<iiscouFse  of  noises,  daslies,  sbadows^ 
echoes,  and  other  visible  apfKaraneeSt 
Mi^lilly  £ieen  and  beard  upon  tl^e  surface 
of  ibe  water/' 

Andrews,  in  hij*  "  Anecdotes,"  says, 
**  Superstition  and  profaneness,  thosjc  ex- 
liemes  of  hnraiin  conduct,  aie  too  often 
found  united  in  the  sailor;  and  tbe  man 
who  dreads  the  stormy  efl'ect^  of  drownnig 
a  tat,  or  of  whistling  a  country  dance 
wbile  be  leans  over  tbe  gunwale^  will,  too 
often,  wantonly  defy  his  Creator  by  tbe 
most  daring  execratjons  and  the  most  li- 
centious bebavionr." 

Dr*  Pegge  says,  "  Our  sailors,  1  am 
tcld,  at  this  very  day,  I  mean  tbe  vnt^;iir 
sort  of  iboui,  have  a  strange  opmiou  of 
die  devil's  power  and  agefiey  in  stirring 
up  \^nid.<,  ;ind  diat  is  (he  reason  they  so 
seldom  wbisde  on  sbip-board^  esteeming 
dial  to  be  a  mockiiii;^,  and  eonseqtienliy 
ail  eurai^mg  of  the  devd.  And  it  ap- 
pL-ars  now  that  even  Zoro^tiiier  bimself 
unagined  there  was  an  evil  spirit,  caUed 
Fuiot  that  coutd  excite  violent  slornut  of 

Sir  Tbomas  Browne  hiis  tbe  following 
singular  passage: — **  That  a  kmg-tisher, 
JianKed  by  the  bill,  sboweib  us  wliat 
{|ua(ter  ihe  mind  h,  by  an  oicnli  and 
iecjpt  propntiy,  luuvciIu  i^  vW  tjni^sl  to 


that  point  of  the  horizon  from  vrlaefice  \!^ 
wind  doth  blo\V|  is  a  received  apmiM 
and  very  Mrange — introducing  Uiliifiil 
weathercocks^  and  extending  magoelkal 
positions  as  far  as  animal  iiHluresr  a 
conceal  supported  chiefly  by  present  prac- 
tice, yet  not  made  out  by  reiison  ot  i  ~ 
rience." 

At  the  presenl  day  comniun  sailoff  3 
count  it  rery  unlucky  to  to!^e  4  budtd  4 
a  mop.  To  throw  a  cat  over-board,  i 
drown  one  at  sea,  b  the  sanae.  (^biMn 
are  defamed  lucky  to  a  ship.  Wbisiiii 
at  sea  i&  Hup posed  lo  cause  increa^-  < 
wind,  and  is  therefore  much  dislikinl  1 
seamen,  though  so  me  tiroes  they  thenistl? 
practise  it  when  there  is  a  dt-ad  c:abu. 


Old  Nick. 


Mr,  Brand  allege*  Uiat  tiie  namej 
Nick,'*  as  applied  to  the  detd,  13  i 
antiquity ;  and  that  there  is  a  gr 
of  learning  concerning  it  in  Olaiii^ 
inius's  Danish  monuments.  Wi 
rowed  il  bom  tbe  title  of  an  evilj 
among  die  ancient  Danes.  They  Bf 
has  often  ap|H?ared  on  the  sea,  and 
deep  rivers,  in  the  shape  of  a  sea  monsTcr,  4 
presaging  immediate  shipwreck  and 
drowning  lo  seamen."  Keysler  rnentioiu 
a  Deity  of  tbe  waters,  woi  shipped  by  the 
ancient  Germans  and  Danes,  under  tbe 
name  of  AWfu,  or  Nkken,  styled  in  iJht 
Edda  Nikurj  which  he  derives  from  Itie 
Cennan  I^tif^aij  answering  to  the  Lasifi 
tutcurc.  ^^  ormius  says,  the  redness  in 
the  faces  of  drowned  persons  was  ascrib-j 
cd  to  this  deity's  sucking  Iheir  blood  < 
at  their  nostrils.  Wasthovius,  and  Im< 
cenius,  call  him  Keccm,  Uudbekn 
mentions  a  notion  prevalent  amc 
countrymen,  that  Acckur^  who  1 
the  sea,  assumed  the  form  ot 
animals,  or  of  a  horseman,  or  of  a  lu 
in  a  boat.  He  supposes  him  the  s 
with  Oilin  ;  but  more  piobably  be 
ihe  Northein  Ar/jfwwt',  or  some 
of  a  noxious  disposition.  Archdcac 
Nares  says  thfre  is  no  doubt  that 
was  a  very  old  name  among  the  norlhirn 
for  the  devil,  and  tliivl  from  them  vie  1 
rive  our  **  Old  Nick/* 


^Qvcmhr  8.^ Day  breaks  , 
Sun  rises  .  ♦ 
—  sel5  .  ^ 
Twilight  i?iid» 
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HAND  WllEFL  SPINNING, 


This  is  another  engraving  from  **  Mr. 
Guest's  His  lory  of  ihe  Coiton  Manufac- 
lure/*  II  represents  rovintj  and  spirmir*|f, 
with  the  hand -cards,  or  conihs  (at  the  feet 
of  the  firat  female),  from  which  the  coiton, 
after  heing  combed  or  carded,  between 
them,  was  scraped  off  in  rolls  about 
IweWe  inches  long,  und  three-cjnarlets  of 
ati  inch  ir*  diameter.  These  rolls,  called 
cardincrs,  were  drawn  out  into  rovings, 
or  thread*,  by  twisting  one  end  to  Ihe 
spindle  of  ^liand -wheel,  and  turning  the 
wheel  which  moved  the  spindle  with  the 
right  hand,  at  the  same  time  drawing  out 
Ihe  cardtnjj  horizotitally  with  the  left. 
The  motion  thus  communicaled  to  the 
carding  turned  it  spirally ;  when  twisted 
it  was  wound  upon  the  spindle»  another 
cardinju;  w:i*  attached  to  it»  and  drawn 
out  and  !wi!*ted.  This  process  formed  a 
continued  coarse  lliread,  or  roviiig,  and 
the    peiloirniance  of  u  is  shown  by  the 


before -mentioned  female,  whose  eardings 
are  represented  lyinj;  across  the  knee. 
The  rovin^s  from  her  spindle  were  then 
taken  to  the  otlier  female  to  be  span  by 
her  hand- wheel  into  weft,  nearly  in  the 
s:ime  manner  as  the  ciudin^s  for  ihe 
weaver  were  made  into  rovings.  The 
cardings  were  drawn  out  at  the  first 
wheel,  in  an  angle  of  forty  or  fifty -five 
degrees  from  the  point  of  the  spindle; 
in  spinning,  the  roving!^  weie  drawn  out 
nearly  in  a  right  an^le.  The  hand-wheel 
was  the  first  instrument  used  in  spinning; 
the  first  deviation  from  the  simple,  ancient 
mode  of  spinning  by  the  distaff,  toward* 
that  sysiem  of  manufacture  which  has 
converted  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire,  into 
the  i^real  machinery  districts  for  spinning: 
and  weaving,  h  should  he  observed* 
however^  that  the  hand-wheel  was  first 
used  in  the  wooMen  maintfsiclnre. 

When  the  lomforl  of  the  wear,  atKl  th© 


J 
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exports  abroad,  increased  the  deraand  for 
callous,  the  demand  of  llie  cotton-weavera 
for  cotlon-yarn,  or  thread,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacture,  iocrettsed  until  the  apLn* 
ners  were  unable  to  supply  the  weavers 
with  weft.  Tliose  weavers  whose  families 
could  not  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of 
weft,  bad  their  spinning  done  by  their 
neighbours ^  and  were  obliged  to  pay  more 
for  the  spinning  than  the  price  allowed 
by  their  masteri ;  and  even  with  this  dis- 
advantage very  few  could  procure  weft 
enough  to  keep  themselves  constantly 
employed.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  weaver  to  walk  three  or  four  miles 
in  a  morning,  and  call  on  <ive  or  six 
spinners  J  before  he  could  collect  weft  to 
serve  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ; 
and,  when  he  witched  to  weave  a  piece  in 
a  shorter  time  than  usual,  a  new  ribbon, 
or  gown,  was  necessary  to  quicfcen  the 
exertions  of  the  spinner.  It  is  evident 
that  an  important  crisis  for  ilie  cotton 
manufacture  of  Lancashire  was  now  ar« 
rived*  It  must  either  receive  an  extra- 
ordinary impulse,  or,  like  most  other 
human  affairs »  after  enjoying  a  partial 
prosperity,  retrograde.  The  spinners 
could  not  supply  enough  weft  for  the 
weavers.  The  first  consequence  of 
this  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of 
spinning.  In  the  tlien  state  of  man- 
ners and  prejudices,  when  the  facilities 
of  communication  between  places  were 
less,  and  the  population  generally  pos- 
sessed much  greater  antipathy  to  leaving 
their  native  place  than  at  present,  this 
inducement  would  have  failed  (o  bring 
together  a  sufficient  number  of  hand  spin- 
ners, and  a  farther  rise  in  the  price  of 
spinning  must  have  been  the  consequence. 
This  would  ha%e  rendered  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  cloth  (oo  great  to  have  been 
purchased  for  home  or  foreign  consump- 
tion, for  which  its  cheapness  must  of 
course  have  been  the  principal  induce- 
ment. 

In  this  state  of  difficulty,  about  the  year 
1763,  Thomas  Highs,  of  Leigh^  in  Lanca- 
shire, is  said  to  have  produced  the  ma» 
chine  known  by  the  name  of  the  Spinning 
Jenny,  and  to  have  so  called  it  after  his 
daughter,  whose  baptismal  name  was 
Jane.  This  invention  displaced  the  spin- 
ning-wheels. It  performed  the  double 
operation  of  roving  and  spinning,  as  re- 
presented in  the  engravmg,  ^id  worked 
Hx  spindles,  which  were  afterwards  in- 
creased to  twenty-five.  James  Haigrave, 
a  carpenter, of  Blackbun^,  in  Lancashire, 


improved  that  invention,  and  it  was  sub- 
set|uently  so  perfected  that  a  little  gid 
coidd  work  from  eighty  to  one  hondrfd 
and  twenty  spindles,  which  spun  coitoa 
for  weft  or  tlireads.  Richard  Arkwrighl 
a  barber  of  Manchester,  with  the  as*! 
ance  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Jeded 
Strutt,  of  Derby,  ultimately  produced 
the  last  great  invenbon,  the  spi&iiii^ 
frame*  Arkwright  acquired  ao  immcBie 
fortune,  and  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
The  rest  may  be  gathered  from  books, 
and  from  the  inspection  of  the  Maiiclic»- 
ter  cotton  mills.  What  is  added  as  to 
tlie  sale  of  cotton  goods,  and  the  cF 
in  the  population,  is  derived  from  IAr4 
Guest's  *^  History/* 


ioa      , 
ced^ 


About  t75Q  the  method  of  conductJii|i 
the  cotton  manufacture  was  as  follows  ;— 

The  master  gave  out  a  warp  and  ra« 
cotton  to  the  weaver,  and  received  them 
back  in  cloth,  paying  the  weaver  for  the 
weaving  and  spinning  ;  the  weaver,  if  the 
spinnmg  was  not  done  by  his  own  family, 
paid  ihe  spinner  for  the  spinning,  aiid 
the  spinner  paid  the  carder  and  rovtr* 

The  master  attended  the  weekly  maiktt 
at  Manchester,  and  sold  his  pieces  in  the 
grey  to  the  merchant,  who  nfierwards 
dyed  and  finished  them*  Instead  of  t»- 
▼el ling  with  their  goods  on  pack*horse%the 
merchants  or  their  travellers  now  rode  from 
town  to  town»  carrying  with  them  patterns 
or  samples,  and  on  their  return  home  the 
goods  sold  during  the  journey  were  for- 
warded by  the  carriers'  waggons* 

This  practice^  far  more  cammodiotts 
than  the  rode  and  inconvenient  mode  of 
carrying  their  merchandise  from  town  to 
town,  has  become  general,  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  every  other  business ;  and  il 
may  now  be  asserted  that  the  whole  of 
the  internal  wholesale  trade  of  England 
is  carried  on  by  commercial  travellers — 
they  pervade  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet,  in  the  kingdom*  carrying  their 
samples  and  palleins,  and  taking  orders 
from  the  retail  tradesmen^  and  afttfrwards 
forwarding  the  goods  by  waggons,  or 
canal  barges,  to  their  destination : — ^they 
form  more  than  one-half  of  the  imnie 
number  of  persons  who  are  constan 
travelling  through  the  country  in  all  < 
rections,  and  are  the  principal' support^ 
our  inns,  the  neatness  and  comfort 
which  are  so  much  celebrated  throng hn 
Europe. 
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The  population  of  Lancashire,  before 
the  introductiOTi  of  the  cotton  nmnufac- 
lure,  was  chiefly  agricultural,  and  sl  favor- 
able picture  of  its  state  may  be  found  in 
Addison  s  character  of  sir  Roger  de  Co- 
ver! ey.  In  those  days  the  squire  was  the 
feudal  lord  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  bis 
residence,  or  the  hall  as  it  was  called, 
ivas  looked  upon  to  the  light  of  a  palace. 
He  was  the  dictator  of  opinion,  the  regu- 
lator of  parish  affairs,  and  the  exclusive 
settler  of  all  disputes.  On  holidays  the 
Tu sties  were  invited  to  the  hall,  where 
they  wrestled,  ran  faces,  pUyed  at  quoits, 
and  drank  ale.  An  invitation  to  the  hall 
was  a  certificate  of  good  character ;  not 
to  be  invited  along  with  bis  neighbours 
was  a  reproach  to  a  man ;  because  no  one 
was  uninvited  unless  he  had  been  guilty 
of  some  impropriety.  The  clergyman 
iiad  scarcely  less  influence  than  the  squire) 
his  sacred  character^  and  bis  superior  at- 
tainments gave  bim  great  autborily;  he 
was  generally  from  Oid'ord,  and  in  those 
days  the  appellation  of  Oxford  scholar 
was  understood  to  describe  a  man  of 
learning  and  piety.  He  never  met  the 
elders  of  his  ftocic  without  the  kindest 
enquiries  after  ihe  welfare  of  their  fami- 
lies, and,  as  his  reproof  was  dreaded,  so 
bis  commendation  was  sought,  by  young 
and  old.  Incontinence  in  man  or  woman 
was  esteemed  a  heinous  offence,  and 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  a  just  debt 
"Was  scarcely  eTer  heard  of.  Twice  at 
church  on  Sundays,  a  strict  observance  of 
fast-days,  and  a  regular  reading  of  the 
scriptures  eveiy  Sunday  evening,  at  which 
the  youngsters,  after  putting  off"  their  best 
clothes,  were  always  present,  were  untform 
and  established  customs.  The  events  of 
the  neighbourhood  flowed  in  a  regular, 
unbroken  train  ;  politics  were  a  field 
little  entered  into»  and  the  histories  of 
each  other's  families,  including  cousins 
five  times  removed,  with  marriages,  births, 
deaths,  fitc*,  formed  the  almost  only  sub* 
jects  of  their  conversations* 

The  farmer  was  content  to  lake  on 
trust  the  old  modes  of  htisbandry  and 
management  practised  by  his  forefathers 
for  generations;  and  new  improvements 
were  received,  or  rather  viewea,  with  dis- 
like and  contempt.  There  was  little  fluc- 
tuation in  prices,  little  competition  be- 
tween individuals,  and  the  mind  became 
contracted  from  this  general  stagnation, 
and  iu  being  so  setdom  roused  to  exertion, 
IVlen  being  mostly  employed  alone^  or 
having  few  but  their  own  families  to  con- 


verse with,  had  not  their  understandings 
rubbed  bright  by  contact  and  an  inter- 
change of  ideas ;  they  witnessed  a  mo- 
notonous scene  of  life  which  communicated 
a  corresponding  dulness  and  mechanical 
action  to  their  minds.  The  greatest  va- 
rieties of  scene  which  they  witnessed 
were  the  market  day  of  the  village,  and 
the  attendance  at  church  oo',  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  sttmmum  btmum  of  their  lives  was 
to  sit  vacant  and  inactive  in  each  other's 
houses,  to  sun  themselves  in  the  market, 
place,  or  to  talk  over  news  at  the  great 
mart  of  village  gossip,  the  blacksmith** 
shop. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  morals  of  tlie 
people  would,  in  a  great  measure,  take 
their  tone  from  the  chary cter  of  the  squire. 
In  one  particular  neighbourhood,  where. 
My  years  ago,  the  squire  was  a  roan  of 
superior  understanding,  expanded  mind, 
amiable  disposition,  diffusive  ben evolence, 
and  of  the  most  pure  and  spotless  integrity, 
the  good  effects  of  his  residence  amon^ 
his  tenantry  were  pre-emintntly  con- 
spknous. 

The  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
introduced  great  changes  in  the  mannen 
and  habits  of  the  people.  The  operative 
workmen,  being  thrown  together  in  great 
numhers,  had  their  faculties  sharpened 
and  improved  by  constant  communication. 
Conversation  wandered  over  a  variety  of 
topics  not  before  essayed  ;  the  (questions 
of  peace  and  war,  which  interested  them 
importantly,  inasmuch  as  they  might  pro- 
duce a  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  became  highly 
inieresting,  and  this  brought  them  into 
the  vast  held  of  politics  and  discussioni 
on  the  character  of  their  government,  and 
the  men  who  composed  it.  They  took  a 
greater  interest  in  the  defeats  and  victories 
of  their  country's  arms,  and,  from  being 
only  a  few  degrees  above  their  cattle  in 
the  scale  of  intellect,  they  became  politi- 
cal citizens. 

To  these   changes  the  establishing  of 
Sunday-schools    has    very    much    contri- 
buted.    Before  their  institution  the  lower 
orders   were    eittremely  illiterate;    very 
few  of  them  could  read,  and  still  fewer 
could  write,  and  when  one  of  them  learned 
to  read,  write,  and  cust  accounts,  those 
acfjui  rem  en  ts  elevated  him  to  a  superior 
rank.     His  clerkly  skill   exempted  him 
from  manual  labour,  and  as  a  shopmaOi  t 
book-keeper,  or  town's  officer — perchance^ 
in  the  higher  dignity  of  parish-clerk,  of  j 
schoolmaster — he  rose  a  step  above  hiiiJ 
original  situation  in  life. 
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The  labourers  and  operative  workmen 
were  formerly  sunk  in  the  depths  of  igno- 
rance ;  iliey  seldom  formed  an  opinion  of 
tlieir  own,  and  were  content  lo  believe 
every  thnig  their  superiors  mid  tliem, 
iSunday*schools  have  greatly  assisted  in 
dispelling  this  thick  cloud  of  ignorance; 
they  have  tatight  the  mass  of  ttie  people 
to  read,  and  the  countless  publications 
dispersed  over  the  country,  in  monthly 
portions,  or  numberSi  at  sixpencCi  nine- 
pence,  OT  one  shilling  per  number,  have 
taught  them  to  reason  and  think  for  Ihem- 
eeWes.  During  the  last  forty  years  the 
mind  of  the  labounng  class  (taking  them 
us  a  body)  has  been  progressively  im- 
proving^, and  within  the  last  twenty  Inis 
made  an  advance  of  centuries,  and  is  still 
advancing  ^vith  accelerated  rapidity. 

The  facility  with  which  tlie  weavers 
changed  their  masters,  the  constant  etJbrt 
to  find  out  and  obtain  the  largest  remu- 
nei-aiion  for  their  labour,  the  exciiement 
to  ingenuity  which  the  higher  wages  for 
fine  manutactures  and  skilfid  workman- 
ship produced,  and  a  conviction  that  they 
depended  mainly  on  their  own  exertions, 
produced  in  them  that  invaluable  feeling, 
a  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence, 
and  that  guarantee  for  good  conduct  and 
improvement  of  manners,  a  consciousness 
of  the  vatue  of  character,  and  of  tlieir  own 
weight  and  importance. 

The  practical  truth  of  these  remarks 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has 
served  on  the  jury  of  lAncasler,  and 
compared  the  bright^  penetrating,  shrewd, 
and  intelligent  jurors  from  the  south  of 
the  country,  with  the  stupidity  and  utter 
ignorance  of  tho^e  from  its  northern  parts. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  have 
changed  with  their  character.  The  ath- 
letic exercises  of  quoits,  wrestling,  foot- 
ball, prison- bars,  and  shooting  with  the 
long-bow,  are  become  obsolete  and  almost 
forgotten  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  present  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the 
labouring  class  are  of  a  more  effeminate 
cast.  -They  are  now  pigeon-fenciert,  ca* 
nary  breeders,  and  tulip-growers.  The 
He  Id -sports,  too,  have  assumed  a  less 
hardy  and  enterprising  character. ,  Instead 
of  the  squire  with  bis  merry  harriers,  and 
a  score  or  two  of  ruddy,  broad-chested 

Jreomen,  scouring  the  fields  on  foot,  heed- 
ess  of  thorn  or  briar,  and  scorning  to 
turn  aside  for  copse  or  ditch,  we  now  see 
half-a-dozen  fustian  masters  and  shop- 
keepers, with  thrive  or  four  greyhounds 
and  as  many  bea;;les,  a^tuckmg  the  poor 


hare  with  such  a  superiority,  both  as  t^ 
spects  scent  and  tleetnes^,  as  to  give  I0 
no  chance  of  escape,  and  pouncing  ajm 
their  game  like  poachers,  rulher  ow 
pursuing  it  with  tne  fairnest  and  hant^ 
hood  ofhunters* 


ICoisfinfirr  o. 

hoEU  Mayor^s  Day. 

On  the  annual  aquatic  procession  gf 
the  lord  mayor  of  I^ndon  to  WestmiiiMi^ 
the  barge  of  the  company  of  j^WLmum, 
which  is  usually  the  first  in  the  i^Mcm^ 
proceeds  to  Lambeth  palace  ;  where,  IroA 
time  immemorial,  they  have  received  t 
present  of  sixteen  bottle:^  of  the  arti^ 
bishop's  prime  wine.  This  custom  on^ 
ated  at  the  beginning  of  the  ta^it  ceniu 
— When  svrchhishop  Tetiison  enjoyed  1 
see,  a  very  near  relation  of  his^  who  I 
pened  to  be  master  of  the  slat 
company,  thought  it  a  compliment  to  cifl 
there  in  full  state,  and  in  bis  barge:  nbs 
the  archbishopp  being  informed  that  Ae 
number  of  the  company  within  the  btift 
was  thirty-two»  he  thought  that  a  pioc  d 
wine  for  each  would  not  be  dtsagreeiiblc; 
and  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  tkat  1 
sufficient  quantity  of  new  bread  and  fM 
cheese,  with  plenty  of  strong  ale»  sbooM 
be  given  to  the  watermen  and  attendanb. 
and  from  that  accidental  cirGumslancetl 
has  grown  into  a  settled  custom.  Til 
company,  in  return,  presenisi  to  the  Ifd^ 
bishop  a  copy  of  the  several  almmdi 
which  they  have  the  peculiar  privik^  d 
publishing,* 

A  splendid  banquet  is  always  pfO^nM 
at  Huildhall,  at  the  expense  of  the  M 
mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  about  1300  pe^ 
sons,  male  aid  female,  sit  down  to  dimtf » 
which,  from  the  di&jiosUion  of  tlte  taiMcsv 
the  sumptuousness  of  the  ^iaodi,  thi 
arrangement  of  the  company,  the  bhlliioQ 
of  the  lights,  music,  and  decorations,  1^ 
the  general  good  humor  and  hilarity  ^ 
prevails,  is  one  of  the  most  iotef«iQa( 
spectacles  in  the  British  metropolis,  IV 
festivities  of  the  day  conclude  »idi  » 
grand  hall ;  and,  as  erery  possible  ^ 
of  refreshment  IS  provided  foi  ibeTisalGi^ 
the  meeting  never  breaks  up  till  a  vciy 
late   hour.      The    charges    of    the  W 


mayor's  feast  commonly  amount  to  i 
£3000 ;  find,  as  splendid  1  nTcitiiyiwiH 

•  Gi*nu,  Mug..  IBOO* 
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lire  also  given  at  the  respective  fmfts  of 
ihe  pnncipal  city  compiirne^,  as  well  as 
by  Durnerous  other  parties,  tJie  total  ex- 


penditure for  pubtic  dinners  on  this  day 
js  supposed  lo  average  from  £8000  to 
£  1 0,000. 


Inscribed  to  an  Aldeaman* 

Know  ye  the  land  where  ilie  leaf  of  the  myrtle 

Is  beslow'd  on  good  livers  in  eaiing  sublime? 
Where  the  rage  (orfut  ven*son,  and  love  of  the  iuriky 

Preside  o*er  the  realms  of  an  epicure  clime  .' 
Know  ye  the  land  where  the  juice  of  ihe  vine 
Makeis  Aldermen  learned,  and  Bishops  divine? 
Where  each  Corporation,  deep  flushed  with  its  bloom, 
Waxes  fat  o'er  Ine  eyes  of  the  claret's  perfume  } 
Thick  spread  is  the  table  with  choicest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  reveller  never  is  mute : 
Tlieir  rich  robes,  diough  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 
Yet  ihe  purple  of  Bacchus  is  deepest  in  dye  i — 
*Tis  the  clime  of  the  East — the  return  of  the  sun 
Looks  jJown  on  the  deeds  which  his  children  have  done  : 
Then  wild  is  the  note,  and  discordant  the  yell. 
When,  reeling  and  staggering,  they  hiccup — Fureweil* 


I 


The  first  morning  letson  appointed  by 
Uie  Rubric  lo  be  read  on  the  9th  of 
November  is  the  31st  chapter  of  Ecclesi- 
asticug,  which,  from  the  12ih  verse  to  the 
end,  contains  admonitions  on  temperance 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  on  the 
obiervaiice  of  decorum  at  table,  together 
with  advice  on  the  advantages  of  hos- 
pitality.   " 

It  was  to  Robert  Large,  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, in  1439,  that  VVilliara  Caxlon  served 
his  apprenticeship  as  a  mercer,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Olave,  Old  Jewry,  His 
master^  in  the  following  year,  left  him 
thirty-ftjur  marks  as  a  testimonial  of  his 
fidelity.  When  the  art  of  printing  was 
discovered  on  ihe  continent,  Casion  made 
himself  an  early  master  of  it,  and  intro- 
duced it  into  England,  about  1474.  He 
printed  most  of  his  books  wiihin  the 
precincts  of  the  monastery  at  Westminster. 


On  the  2od  of  July,  1749,  being  the 
day  after  the  installaiion  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  as  the  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  among  the 
persons  honored  with  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws,  was  sir  William  Calvert, 
knight,  lord  mayor  of  London. 

The  following  extract  from  a  news- 
paper printed  in  October,  1801,  relates 
lo  die  late  sir  William  Staines, 

The  Lord  Mayor. 

It  is  well  known,  and  we  mention  the 
circu  mstance  to  his  honor,  that  this  gen- 


tleman was  originally  a  common  labouring 
bricklayer;  and  we  mention  the  subject 
in  order  to  introduce  an  anecdote  with  it, 
which  the  worthy  magistrate  often  repeats 
with  great  satisfaction  and  delight. 

In  the  humble  situation  we  have  men- 
tioned, he  happened  at  a  very  early  age 
to  be  employed  in  repairing  the  parsonage 
house  at  Uxbridge.  Going  up  the  ladder 
one  day»  with  his  hod  and  mortar,  he  was 
accosted  by  the  parson *s  wife,  who  told 
him  she  had  a  very  extraordinary  dream, 
She  told  him  that  she  had  dreamt  he 
would  one  day  become  lord  mayor  of 
London  1  Astonished  at  such  a  prophecy, 
Staines  could  only  scratch  his  head,  and 
thank  her  honor  for  thinking  of  such  a 
vast  promotion.  He  said  he  had  neither 
money  nor  friends;  and,  in  shorl,  the 
business  of  the  dream  was  only  codsI- 
dered  as  dreams  ought  to  be,  and  was 
yery  soon  forgotten- 

The  parson^s  wife,  however,  was  not 
so  easily  lo  be  turned  from  her  prognos* 
ttcations,  and  the  dream  had  evidently 
left  a  great  impression.  Her  mind  was 
bent  on  young  Staines,  and  Ion  I  mayor  he 
should  be.  Accordingly  the  same  dream 
occurred  again,  and  the  same  communi* 
cation  repeated  to  him,  that  he  was  born 
to  he  lord  mayor.  The  matter  thus  passed 
off,  and  young  Staines  left  the  parsonage 
house  at  Uxbridge,  with  no  other  impres- 
sion than  the  kindness  which  had  been 
shown,  and  the  notice  that  had  been 
taken  of  him. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Staines  was  mad^ 
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ibenJT  of  London^  that  lhi«  dream  became 
much  ihe*  subject  of  notice,  thougli  we 
ihink  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it 
made  a  la^tiBg  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  probably  was  an  inceniive  to  laudable 
industry  through  life.  The  Uxb ridge 
parson  had  by  thia  time  become  old ;  but 
te  lived  long  enough  to  be  the  sheriflT  s 
chaplain,  and  died  during  the  sheriffalty. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  miracle  which 
has  occurred  and  been  verified  during 
Mr.  Stain es*s  progress  through  life,  and 
we  can  vouch  for  die  following  beinfij 
as  authentic  and  much  more  extraordinary 
than  the  forego ingr  An  old  lady,  many 
years  ago,  foretold  Mr*  Staines's  fortune. 
She  said  that  he  would  be  lord  mayor 
during  a  period  of  turbulence  and  scarcity; 
that  we  should  be  at  war  with  France; 
but  that,  during  his  mayoralty,  peace  and 
plenty  would  be  restored* 

The  worthy  magistrate  was  lately  re- 
lating this  and  other  anecdotes^  which  he 
is  fond  of  doing  over  his  pipe  aod  glass ; 
he  observed  on  the  prophecy  of  his  old 
friend,  but  expressea  great  doubt  of  its 
being  fulfilled  in  regard  to  a  peace.  Mr 
Staines  has  happily  lived  to  see  even  this 
fb]611ed ;  and,  as  he  has  yet  five  weeks  to 
continue  in  his  mayoral ty*  he  hopes  he 
shall  go  out  of  office  when  bread  is  nine' 

Eence  the  quartern  loaf  I     May  his  hopes 
e  verified, 

Nifvcmber  9,^-Day  breaks  ,     .  5  89 

Sun  rises  ...  7  25 

—  sets  ,     .     .  4  35 

Twilight  end*   .  6  31 


Kobrmfirr  10, 

tOth  November,  1769,  died  Captain 
nollymore,  at  Nine  Elms,  near  V^auxhall. 
His  mother  had  prepossessed  him  when 
m  child  that  he  should  die  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1769,  and,  in  consequence  of 
that  prepossessioT),  he  made  his  will,  and 
gave  orders  about  hti  funeral ;  and,  though 
seemingly  in  perfect  health  when  he  went 
to  bed,  was  found  dead  next  morning, 
without  the  least  sign  of  violence  of  any 
kind. 


Colony  of  Geamans  at  Shotley 
Bridge. 

Shodey  Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ban], is  a  small  village  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  Derwenl:  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  wild  and  romantic, 
and    the    Derwent,   fringed   witli  native 


wood,  wanders  tliroiigli  rich 
grounds  J  finely  contrasted  widi  it 
heathy  hilU  (now  striped  with  new  Uh 
closures)  which  hem.  in  the  vaJe  o«  tir 
north  and  :»outh. 

At  Shotley  Bridge,  a  colony  ol  Gc^ 
man  sword-cutlers,  who  Hed  from  thtir 
own  country  for  the  sake  of  religtoa 
liberty,  established  themselves  ab<mt  \h% 
reign  of  king  William.  These  q«H 
settlers,  who  brought  with  them  hab^  of 
industry,  and  moral  and  religious  pna- 
cipte,  easily  mingled  with  the  chtldits  «f 
the  dale,  and  forgot  the  language  of  Ihcii 
forefathers.  Few  of  the  originai  oiBCl 
are  now  left,  but  the  trade  ts  still  carrid 
on,  and  sword'blades  and  scyfnitars  (rf 
exce^ent  temper  are  manufactured  for  tbr 
London  market.  Above  tlie  door^way  d 
two  decent  houses  there  are  German  ii> 
scHptions  (copied  also  into  divers  k« 
family  Bibles)  attesting  the  caiise  wliia 
drove  these  emigrants  from  their  **  £da- 
land**  to  seek,  on  the  green  brink  ot  ik 
Derwent,  protection  under  the  eqttal  Ibp 
of  that  country  which  has  ever  proved  ■ 
ark  of  refuge  to  the  victims  ot  religiocs 
or  political  persecution. 

Extracts  from  the  parish  n^imi, 
John,  son  of  Henry  Wofer»  Shodif 
Bridge,  baptized  April,  1692.  Adui> 
son  of  Adam  and  Mary  CJley,  bapQii4 
April  ie,  1692.  William  Henkeb,  aaj 
Ann  Vooi,  married  Feb.  13,  lt"J7- 
flermon  Moll,  buried  Dec,  6,  1T14 
John  Moll,  Jan.  28, 1725-6.  John  Fa«* 
May  9,  1721. 

28  April,  1721.  John  V^oea,  of  Slai. 
ley  Bridge,  sword-grindcr»  gifvs  \m 
estate  in  Germany,  called  by  the  »*«*  tf 
Anffemhewman,  being  in  the  coomy  d 
Dussetdorf,  to  be  disposed  of  by  la 
brother  Johannes  Smithart,  of  Solb^ 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  c^dim 
Johannes  and  Margaret ;  fathef^to4»i^ 
Geo.  J  op  tin,  Christopher  Harri^otit  wi 
Theoph.  Smith,  his  brothef$-iii-li«i» 
tutors,  &.C,  Signed  Jan.  Vous.  Waam 
Wm-  Buske,  John  W offer,  Juo. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  colotiy  of 
Germans  at  Shotley  Bridge^  ^vea  M 
Surtees'  History  of  Durham.  Uavifl| 
lately  been  at  the  place,  1  have  h^  ■ 
opportunity  of  copying  the  inscrifUM 
alluded  to,  and  of  collecting  some  inimm 
ation  respecting  these  foreigner^  wad  1 
almost  regret  that  my  enquiries  haved^ 
stroyed  the  interest  with  which  the  Imod 
historian  has  invested  the  oocasionof  ite 
Tisitiog  tliis  country* 
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Thomas  In  Beckwith^  Ihe  hostess  of  the 
lowly  but  comfortable  Ibb  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  bridge  at  Shotley»  is  the 
grandchild  tx  parte  matema  ot  two  of  the 
origioat  settlers,  and  is  I  understand  the 
nearest  iiurviving  descendant.  But  this 
old  wotnaTi  is  quite  superannuated  and 
from  her  I  could  gain  no  information ; 
her  memory,  even  as  to  facts  of  the  olden 
time,  IS  gone.  1  found  two  brothers  of  the 
nanne  of  Oley,  tlie  great-grand -children 
ind  descendants  in  the  male  line  of  the 
Gemiaos.  By  one  of  them  I  was  told 
tljal  their  forefathers  were  brought  over 
by  a  company  of  gentlemen,  wuh  the 
license  of  government,  a^  a  commercial 
speculation,  and  that,  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  war»  the  manufacture  of  sword- 
blades  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Some  are  still  made,  but  the  de« 
mand  has  nearly  ceased ;  and  many  of  the 
cutlers  have  almost  literally  converted 
the  instruments  of  war  into  scyilies  and 
ploughshares,  while  others  have  sought 
the  labors  of  the  forge  in  Sheffield  and 
other  places^  He  told  me  that  he  believed 
their  name  in  Germany  was  Oligar,  which 
he  confirmed  by  the  following  fact. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  James 
Justice  Runkle,  a  German  pedlar,  who 
travelled  in  this  country  with  his  various 
wares,  smuggled  over  from  the  continent 
a  quantity  of  sword-blades,  and,  with  a 
view  of  legalizing  them  and  giving  them 
currency,  he  applied  to  the  father  of  my 
informant  for  permission  to  put  his  name 
upon  them.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  they  were  sold  under  the  name  of 
Oligar.  But  government  ultimately  de- 
tected the  fraud,  and  Oley  gave  evidence 
in  London  that  the  suspected  blades  had 
not  issued  from  his  manufactory  at  Shot* 
ley,  1  asked  the  Oleys  and  others,  and 
searched  the  lihrary  of  Thomas m  Beck- 
with,  for  a  German  Bible,  but  1  could 
not  even  discover  the  trace  of  one, 

I  will  now  ^ive  the  inscriptions  as  I 
found  them  on  stones  above  the  doors  of 
houses  better  tlian  the  ordinary  dwellings 
of  mechanics.  The  second  is  almost 
gone,  and  will  soon  be  corapleiely  obliter- 
ated ;  but  I  think  sufhcient  remains  to 
thow  that  it  never  attested  that  the  settlers 
were  driven  from  their  fatlier-land  by 
religious  intolerance.  Besides  it  should 
be  observed  that  at  the  period  of  their 
emigration  (A.  D,  1690)  Germany  enjoyed 
profound  peace* 

DES  "  HERREN  *  5EGEN  *  MACBET 
EEtCH  *  OHK  •   ALLE  '  SORG  *  WA« 
PV  •  ZVOLmiCK  *   IK   '  DEtKEK 
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STAHD  •  TREVW  *  VNU  '  LLEISIG 

BIST  -  VKD  *  DVEST  *  WAS  '  mil  '  BELOULS 
1ST  1691* 

Tranii^tion 

Tlie  Lord's  blessing  makeih  rich,  with- 
out all  care,  if  thou  at  the  same  time  in 
thine  occupation  true  and  industrious  an, 
and  doest  what  thou  ordered  art. 

The  former  part  of  this  inscription,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  taken  from  the  book 
of  Proverbs : — '*  The  blessing  of  the  Lord 
it  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow 
with  it,"     Fro  v.  x,  '22. 

The  stone  upon  which  the  other  in- 
scription is,  or  rather  wa^,  is  wasting 
away,  and  all  the  letters  will  soon  be 
gone.  I  give  below  as  many  as  I  could 
discover, 

OE    (CHLAND  K 

VATTERLAND  '  SOI.  CL  1ST 

DIE  •  STAOT  *  GEN 

HEER  *  BEUVT  'V  »  VS 

VND  *  El  NO  A 

This  inscription  seems  merely  to  have 
declared  the  country  and  town  ^or  place 
whence  the  settlers  came,  concluding  with 
a  prayer  for  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty.  The  space  left  blank  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  contained  what  Mr. 
Surtees  asserts. 

w.  c.  w. 

NewcaUU  upon  Tyne, 
SfpUmber  24,  1831. 

h*    tn. 

Notfcmber  10.— Day  breaks  ,  ,  5  30 

Suarwes      ,  .  7  2T 

—   sets  .     .  .  4  33 

Twilight  ends  ,  6  30 

FtlTIVAL  OF  St,  Martik* 
For  the  customary  celebration  of  this 
day  see  the  Evrry-Dajf  Book, 

Martilmasse  Date, 
It  ]»  the  dAy  of  Marttlmiifse, 
CuppeA  of  &le  should  fnsclie  p«J«e  ; 
WhAt  though  Wyiit«T  hu  be^mine 
To  pu4h  downo  the  ■umaief  vunne^ 
To  oitr  fire  «e  can  h«ta)cc. 
And  enjoy e  the  emclling  brake^ 
NcYor  heediag  Winter'*  fftce 
On  tbe  dmy  ot  MArlilmaiise, 
We  can  tril  what  we  h^ve  teene 
While  the  h«lgt  iwecte-brcro  w« 
Who  did  hide  i*  th'  bartcy*mow, 
Wai tinge  for  her  love  I  trowc; 
Whose  Aproa  longer  »tmigM  didlaclbe, 
At  the  envioai  girlci  do  dmckt ; 
Such  like  things  do  come  to 
E'er  the  day  of  M anil mtiM. 
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II 


Some  do  the  cilici  jum  frc^qnent. 

Where  CMtly  cbowa  atadi  meiriiatr&t 
Da  we&rf]  the  vnporisb  ev'nitigci  out 
With  iDterludo  aod  rcvelliDge  rout ; 
Such  as  did  pkasurc  Englande^ft  queene, 
When  here  her  royal  grace  was  iecn  ; 
Yet  will  they  not  ihk  duyt  let  pau^e. 
The  metric  day  of  MartUixkOuic. 
Nel  had  left  her  ttooI  at  home. 
The  Flanderkln  hath  stayed  bit  loom, 
N*n  beatric  doth  swinge,  aor  wheel  go  round, 
Upon  Gurganlum't  wnlled  grouiiil  ; 
Where  now  no  anchorite  dotb  dwelt, 
I'o  rise  and  pray  at  Letmrd's  b«lt  ; 
Msrlyn  hath  kicked  at  BaliULin'B  &•«, 
Ho  merrie  he  old  M]iirlil[ua.Hi.is. 
VVhen  the  daiiie  iportci  Ik*  duni;. 
Hound!  the  market  crofi»e  ihcy  runnej 
Prnniiii  laddet*  and  gallant  bladci, 
Dancing  with  their  gamesome  maida. 
Till  the  bfftdelj,  atout  aod  sowrcp 
Shakea  hia  bell,  and  f:Alla  the  houre  ; 
Then  farewell  ladde  atid  farewell  laaac, 
'Vo  til*  merry  night  of  M^irlilmaaae. 
Martilmosso  ahall  come  againe. 
Spite  of  wiod  and  snow  and  raine  ; 
Hut  many  a  strange  thing  muat  Lm:  done^ 
Many  a  cauie  be  loat  and  won,^ 
Many  a  tool  mtut  leave  hia  pclfe, 
^lany  a  worldlinge  cheat  himaelfc^ 
And  many  a  marvel  come  to  pasae, 
Before  remra  of  MarlJlmasM. 

St.  M Of  tins  iittk  summer  is  a  tem^  for 
the  fine  days  which  someiimc!!i  intervene 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  upon 
the  usual  babterous  weather  of  the  month. 
Shakspt^are  iilUidc'i  lo  il  in  ihe  first  part 
of  king  Henry  IV.:  "Farewell  Ihou  latter 
spring  1  farewell  All-hallown  summer  !"' 
and  more  expressively  in  the  first  part  of 
king  npiiry  VI. 

Thi,«  night  tlie  aiegc  auurodly  I'll  rai««  : 
Expect  St.  Martin'a  aummer*  hAlryoa  daya, 

h,  m. 

AVaTwrfetT  1 1  .^- Day  breaks .    .     5  31 

Sun  rises     .     ,     7  29 

--    seU      .     .     4  31 

Twilight  ends  .    6  29 


Koumtfifr  12. 

November  12,  1817,  diet!  lady  Evelyn, 
of  whom  there  is  this  curioiis  anecdote. 
\\i  1614,  Mr.  William  Upcott  being  on  a 
visit  at  lady  Evelyn's,  at  NVotion,  in  Sur- 
rey, and  silting  after  dinner  with  lady 
Evelyn  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Moliaeux, 
his  attention  was  attracted  tu  a  tippet  of 
feathers,  on  which  lady  Evelyn  was  em- 

floyed  :  "  We  have  all  of  us  our  hobbies, 
perceive,  my  lady,*'  said  Mr.  Upcott. 
"  V'er/   true,  '*   rejoined    hec    ladyihip ; 


"and  pray  what  may  yoars  bet"  "^M 
madam,  from  a  very  early  age^  becan 
collecting  provincial  copper  tokens,  ii 
IflUerly  the  hand-writing  (or  autograi  ^ 
of  men  who  have  distinguished  thermeli 
in  every  walk  of  life/*  "  lland-wnlingil 
exclaimed  ladyE.^wnth  surprise — "wf 
do  you  mean  by  hand*writirigs  ?  tui 
you  don't  mean  old  letters !"  ai  tbe 
time  opening  the  drawer  of  Ker 
table,  and  taking  out  a  small 
papers,  aome  of  which  had  been  j' 
by  Mrs.  Molineux,  as  patterns  for  atti 
of  dress.  The  sight  of  this  packet^] 
of  no  literary  importance,  yel 
letters  written  by  eminent  charact4 
pariicularty  one  from  the  celebrated 
ditchess  of  Martborough),  afforded 
greatest  pleasure  to  Mr.  Upcott,  who 
pressed  exceeding  delight  in  looking 
over.  **  Oh  I"  added  lady  Evelyn* 
you  care  for  papen  like  tfie^e,  you  &batl  * 
have  plenty ;  for  Sylva  Evelyn  (the  fa 
liar  appdhtion  applied  to  John  Evelyn 
his  descendants),  and  those  who  sui 
him,  pieserved  all  their  letters.**  Tli 
ringing  for  her  confidential  att^mlai 
**  Here,*'  said  her  ladyship,  **  Mr.  U^ 
tells  me  he  is  fond  of  collecting  old  lecterti 
— take  tlie  key  of  the  ebony  cabinet,  in 
the  bilhard  room— procure  a  basket,  aixl 
bring  down  some  of  the  bundles.**  Mr, 
Upcott  accompanied  the  attendant,  and^ 
having  brought  a  quantity  of  these  le<ief* 
into  the  dining-room,  passed  an  agreeable 
evening  in  examining  the  contents  of  cadi 
packet ;  with  the  assurance  from  lady 
EveJyn,  that  he  was  welcome  to  lay  asadit 
any  that  he  might  desire  for  his  own  col- 
lection. On  the  following  evening  tlie 
ebony  cabinet  was  visited  a  second  lime, 
when  Evelyn's  **  Kalendahucn,'*  as  he 
bad  entitled  it,  or  "  Diary,"  a  small  quatl0 
volume,  very  closely  wntten  with  his  own 
hand,  presented  itself.  This  interestif^ 
family  document  had  been  lent  by  lady 
Evelyn,  from  time  to  time,  to  her  parti- 
cular friends,  yet  she  did  noi  consider  \'s 
contents  of  sufficient  importance  for 
lication;  and  except  for  this  accni 
tDighi  have  been  cut  up  for  dress-patiettts, 
or  lighting  fires.  Evelyn  s  **  Diary**  «iat 
obtained  from  the  old  lady,  for  pubUoa* 
tion,  and  has  since  appeared  in 
f|uarto  and  octavo  editions* 


November  12, — Day  breaks 

Sun  rises     «     , 
—  sets 

Twilight  ends 


'  pubUoa* 
sucommJ 


7  do 
4  ao 
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ETON  COLLEGE. 


When  Iwys  fll  Eton,  once  a  year> 

In  military  pomp  appear ; 

He  who  just  trembled  at  the  rod^ 

Treads  it  a  hero,  lallts  a  god, 

And  In  an  instant  can  create 

A  dozen  officers  of  stale. 

Uh  little  legion  all  assaiU 

Arrest  witliout  release  or  baiJ  ; 

Each  pas<»iiig  iraveller  must  liallf 

IMust  pay  the  tax,  and  faf  (he  Sait„ 

You  don't  love  Sail,  yon  say  ;  and  storm — 

Look  o'  tliese  staves,  sir — ^and  conform. 


*  The  preceding  accounts  of  the  Monte tn 
at  Eton  will  be  remembered  ;  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  W.  A*  Delamotte,  jim*,  who 
is  an  artist  at  SatKlliurst,  Bagshot,  affords 
the  opportunity  of  prnsenting  the  present 
engraving  as  introductory  lo  the  follovving 
communication  respecting  the  laureate  of 
the  Montem. 

[To  Mr.  Hone*] 

It  was  with  considerable  disappointment 
thai  I  found,  on  perusing  Pilgarlic  s  account 
of  Eton  Monlero,  no  mention  made  of  an 

43. 


individual  who»  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years^  has  identified  himself  with  the 
triennial  cxhibiiiou  ;  I  allude  to  Iier!>ert 
Slock  bore,  the  Mont  em  poet  laureate. 

Many  readers  of  the  "  Montem  OJe" 
will,  I  donbt  not,  feel  inclined  to  ask 
"Who  19  Herbert  S  lock  bore  ?"  With 
an  earnest  desire  to  do  justice  to  an  indi- 
vidual of  something  more  than  local  noto- 
riety, I  have  put  together  the  following 
account  of  ray  own  recollections  of  bim, 
which  will  I  trust  serve  in  lieu  of  a  better 
answer. 
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Herbert  Stockliore,  poet  laureate  of 
Eton  Monteiii^  was  originaUy  a  soldier, 
who  upon  receiving  Iiis  discbarge  settled 
at  Windsor;  at  what  time  he  so  settled 
I  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  ascer* 
taming,  my  knowledge  of  him  extending 
only  to  abiut  sixteen  years  ago,  at  which 
time  be  was  exercisiny;  the  funclions  of 
bit  poetical  office.  How  he  gained  that 
post  I  am  also  at  a  loss  to  determine, 
farther  ihan  supposing  his  being  led, 
having  no  regular  occupation,  lo  seek  a 
subsiatetice  from  among  the  scholars,  af- 
fording thera  amusement  by  his  eccentric 
habits,  and  his  extemporaneous  display 
as  a  rhymester — talents  which  in  due 
course  of  time  pointed  liiiii  out  as  a  fit 
person  to  be  chosen  Moutem  bard.  Be 
jt  as  it  may,  Herbert  has  taken  care  of  the 
main  chance,  and  has  with  increase  of 
years  increased  his  store  of  worldly  goods 
very  considerably  ;  holding  at  the  present 
time  some  portion  of  land  besides  several 
cottages.  The  house  lie  resides  in  is  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  and  for  original- 
ity of  construction  may  vie  with  the  rhyme 
of  his  odes.  His  dress  usually  consisted 
of  an  old  military  coat  and  trowsers;  hh 
brows  were  encircled^not  with  bays,  but 
with  a  red  nightcap,  and  be  wore  a  beard 
the  stubbornness  of  which  but  rarely  of- 
fended the  edge  of  a  razor» 

Our  bard  must  now  be  very  far  ad- 
vanced in  yearsj  and  as  be  pathetically 
slates  his  **  glass  must  be  almost  run."  I 
was  witness  to  three  montems  preceding 
the  last,  and  e.ich  time  his  declme  was 
strongly  visible*  At  the  first  be  was  en- 
abled to  walk  about  aided  only  by  a  staff ; 
at  my  second  visit  he  was  assisted  by  a 
little  boy,  an  allusion  lo  whom  was  made 
in  the  last  lines  of  the  ode  of  that  time, 
as  follows,— 

I  mm  tlie  poct'»  younger  soti. 

And  if  you  «liould  csquinc  my  Chri»tiau  nainc 

You  HI  Und  'tis  Sbakspearc  Fiadar. 

The  third  and  last  I  beheld  him  he  was 
seateti  in  bis  donkey  vehicle,  "  old»  blind, 
and  three  parts  rheumatic,  in  appearance 
tottering  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave  ; 
but  since  then  another  mon tern  has  passed 
and  Herbert  still  in  attendance.  His 
dress  at  these  limes,  imitatory  of  his 
"worshipful  masters,"  was  composed  of 
divers  colored  pieces  of  silk,  cotton,  rib- 
bons, kc,  forming  altogether  a  most  gro- 
tesrjue  appearance,  and  tending  to  excite 
the  wonderment  of  those  who  were 
Stntngets  to  his  ofltce  and  celebrity. 


ihel 


Nature,  it  is  said,  roust  form  the  tme 
poet ;  in  so  far  as  HerberiJ  Stock  bore  ti 
concerned  his  obligations  are  all  oo  he/ 
side,  being  entirely  free  from  the  shacklo 
of  education^  and  unable  either  to  mil 
or  write.  Of  the  manufacture  of  1^ 
ode  I  would  fain  say  a  few  words.  Jitt 
poet,  having  afceriained  the  names  and 
order  of  the  procession,  proceeds  after  hu 
own  fashion  to  jumble  a  certain  qiuiitr  " 
of  lines  together,  according  to  his  _ 
rude  ideas  of  harmony  ;  ihe  person  u 
whom  they  are  dictated,  as  far  as  Htt  Or 
paciiy  extends,  making  the  best  <  ' 
After  this  mess  has  been  concoe 
shown  to  some  one  or  another  of  1 
scholars  I  who  undertakes  its  revisiim  ini 
improvement*  It  is  then  comn 
the  bands  of  the  printer,  who 
bis  mite  towards  its  embellishme 
is  its  last  stage,  and  on  Whii^Tue 
ready  for  the  **  author"  lo  vend 
mon  tern  friends  at  a  price  which  secufi 
him  ample  remuneration  for  lim« 
labour.  This  explanation  will  1  hope  ac- 
count for  the  inferiority  of  the  production, 
and  likewise  tend  to  remove  any  sUia 
thrown  on  the  well-earned  literary  imi 
of  the  Etonians. 

If  h  be  matter  of  doubl  wbelliet  tliett 
will  be  another  roontem,  it  is  fnoredooblr 
ful  whether  there  will  be  found  a  suuutiioi 
to  the  present  holder  of  the  laure*iT'  '^  ~ 
when  he  shall  be  consigned  to  the 
but  to  all  montem  visitors,  and  Eium^u^ 
in  particular,  the  remembrance  of  Hei^wt 
Stockhore  will  never  fail  to  in  terming 
with  recollections  of  joyous  days  **  so  ( 
and  far  between/* 

J Iff.i 


Kourmtifr  la 

13th  of  November,  1810,  died  Jama 
Allen,  the  celebrated  Northumbiian  piptf- 

[To  Mr.  Hone.) 

"  Jamie  Allen,^'  as  he  was  fiunitu. 
called,  was  not  only  the  best  pipet  of  I 
time,  but  in  other  respects  a  very  stn^ 
character.  It  is  impossible,  in  wik^ 
sketch  as  the  present,  to  convey  eveo  ts 
outline  of  the  remarkable  cin:umsuuicf« 
of  his  romantic  bfe,  in  proof  of  whirti 
It  need  only  be  stated  that  a  biograpliM^ii 
account  of  him,  containing  uear 
pages,  has  been  published  in  an 
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voiurae**  It  1!  from  ihat  account  ihat  ihe 
following  abstract  13  laketi.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  biographer  has  in 
many  place;  evidently  called  in  tlie  aid 
of  his  imagination  to  embellish  hh  narra^ 
tive,  alihowgh  there  is  no  reason  lo  sus* 
pect  iis  general  authenticity, 

Jamie  was  born  about  1719,  at  a 
gyps^y  camp  in  Rolhbury  forest,  Northum- 
berland, lie  was  the  youngest  of  six 
8ons  of  William  Allan,  a  tiQted  piper, 
wbo«e  ostensible  way  of  living,  and  that 
of  fail  fiunily,  was  by  travelling  the  coun- 
try as  coopers,  tii>kers,  muggers,  spoon- 
-casters,  &c.  Tliey  were  dreaded  by  the 
neighbouring  farmers;  and  Jamie,  who 
©ftrly  disiinguished  himself  by  his  depre- 
datory exploitS|  was  sent  out  to  make 
heather  besoms.  He  was  naturally  idle^ 
and  worked  Utile,  He  is  described  as 
bavmg  been  **  hardy  as  the  highland 
heather,*'  and  "  swift  as  the  mountain 
Tot"  When  he  was  about  fourt^'en  years 
of  age  he  became  emulous  to  excel  upon 
the  bagpipes,  to  which  his  ambition  was 
awakened  by  seeing  the  consifleralion 
paid  to  his  father,  in  consequence  of  his 
superior  performance  on  that  instrument. 
It  was  a  great  faronte  (the  small  pipe 
particularly)  among  the  Nordiumbrians, 
and  Jamie,  by  great  application,  became 
a  proticient.  He  remained  attached  to 
tlie  Fmi'gang^  or  gypsey  tribe,  until  ihe 
rebellion  of  1745,  when  he  and  bis  brother 
Robert  were  seized  under  a  warrant  lo 
impress  vagrants  into  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice. By  intoxicating  the  constables  who 
had  them  in  charge,  the  two  brothers 
speedily  effected  their  escape ;  and  soon 
afterwards  Jamie  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  countess  (afterwards  duchijss)  of  Nor- 
thumberland^ to  whom  Thomson  dedicated 
his  "  Spring.^*  Jamie  was  ranked  among 
ker  band  of  music iam,  but  marred  his 
good  fortune  by  want  of  prudence.  \ 
young  woman,  one  of  the  countess*s  at- 
tendants^ formed  an  attachment  of  which 
he  was  the  object ;  and,  this  becoming 
known  lo  the  countess,  she  generously 
offered  to  settle  the  young  couple  in  life, 
provided  the  affection  of  the  young  woman 
was  reiurned.  This,  unhappily,  wa«  not 
the  case,  and  Jamie*  partly  to  put  an  end 
to  the  coDnexion,  and  partly  for  the  laud- 
able purpose  of  receiving  some  instruc- 
tion from  an  old  schoolmaster,  obtained 


*  By  Mackeniie  and  Dent,  KewcAtil«*Bpoii« 


leave  of  absence  from  the  cAsile,  in  order 
to  visit  Rolhbury.  1-rom  that  moment 
bis  subsequent  misfortunes  may  be  dated. 

On  Jamie's  arrival  at  Rothbury  be 
found  the  schoolmaster  ill  wiih  a  fever^ 
and  his  hopes  of  instruct  ion  were  frustra- 
ted* About  the  same  time  he  was  en- 
trapped into  marriage  by  a  woman  of  ill  * 
charatter.  On  this  occasion,  though  he 
had  lost  much  favor  with  his  patroness, 
she  made  him  a  present  of  a  pair  of  hand- 
some small  pipes,  mounted  with  silver, 
upon  which  he  ever  afterwards  set  a  high 
value.  Upon  the  countess  becoming 
duchess  of  Northumberland  she  ap|>ointed 
him  her  own  piper,  and  he  wore  on  his 
right  arm,  in  silver,  the  Saracen^s  crescent, 
the  proud  trophy  won  by  the  P^rty^  in 
th«  crusades^  and  adopted  by  the  family 
as  a  cof  nixance. 

Allan  from  that  lime,  except  during 
short  intervals^  was  driven,  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  wife,  into  reckless  excesses, 
and  having  committed  robbery,  he  was 
peremptorily  dismissed  from  the  ctstle. 
Still  his  deserved  fame  for  excellent  exe- 
cution upon  the  bagpipes  would  have 
enabled  nim  to  live  wjth  comfort  and 
decency,  but  the  extravagance  of  his 
habits  outran  his  gains.  Being  in  dis- 
tress, he  enlisted  with  a  recruiting  party^ 
and  deserted  immediately  after  he  had 
received  the  bounty* money.  This  waa 
the  commencement  of  a  practice  which  he 
afterwards  carried  on  to  an  unparalleled 
extent,  but  not  without  great  danger,  and 
hair-breadth  escapes.  He  gradually  lost 
all  principle,  and,  to  enumerate  his  vari- 
ous villanies,  the  contrivances  he  formed 
lo  elude  detection,  and  the  hardships  he 
endured,  would  far  exceed  reai»onahle 
limits.  It  is  sullicienl  to  say  that,  having 
long  led  a  vagabond  life,  he  at  length  fell 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  recruiting 
parties  whom  he  had  defrauded,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  punishment  for  other,  and 
greater  offences,  he  accepted  an  offer  to 
enter  into  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice. 

Allan  had  not  been  long  in  India  before 
he  deserted,  as  usual ;  and,  astonishing 
to  say,  without  understanding  any  lan- 
guage but  his  own,  and  without  money, 
he  tra  ire  lied,  on  foot,  through  unknown 
countries,  from  Calcutta  to  Benares,  thence 
to  Delhi,  then  to  Labor,  crossed  the  snowry 
mountains,  and  arrived  at  Samarcand ;  he 
then  passed  through  Tartary^  over  the 
deserts  of  Egypt,  and  reached  St.  Petei^- 
burgh  in  safely,  without  any  friend  but 
2X2 
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Iiis  pipes,  from  which  he  had  continued 
in  all  his  perils  Dever  to  part.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Kurope,  he  returned  to  Ennland,  ant! 
hastened  In  his  native  pbce,  hia  affeciion 
for  which  wtis  so  strong  as  to  form  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Iraits  in  his  character. 

Allan's  life  now  became  merely  a  repe- 
tition of  what  it  had  been  before  he  left 
Eugland,  but  he  grew  more  daring,  and 
his  experience  abroad  had  qualified  him 
to  commit  depredations  with  greater  suc- 
cess at  home*  He  renewed  his  connexion 
for  some  time  with  the  Ftut-gang ;  but 
his  favorite  means  of  raising  money  was 
his  old  scheme  of  enlisting  with  some 
recruiting  party,  pocketing  the  bounty, 
and  tlien  decanipiug.  He  at  length  be- 
came so  notorious  in  tlie  notth  of  England^ 
that  he  was  constantly  in  jeopardy,  and 
he  removed  into  the  soutJii  where^lre  fell 
in  with  a  gang  of  gypi*ies,  the  chief  of 
whom^  and  a  young  female  who  pasied 
for  his  tlanghter,  seemed  to  have  been  of 
superior  origin  to  that  which  their  condi* 
lion  bespoke.  Allan  and  this  young 
woman  became  atlacbtd  to  each  other, 
and  were  legally  married.  She  appears 
10  have  made  him  a  good  wife,  while  she 
lived,  and  to  have  partly  reformed  him  by 
her  influence  ;  but  she  shortly  died*  Al- 
lan used  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  the 
only  woman  who  could  ever  restrain  him 
from  his  vicious  propensities.  He  gave 
a  strong  proof  of  his  affection  for  her  by 
honestly  paying  the  surgeon's  hill,  and 
the  expenses  of  her  funeraL 

Allan  again  went  abroad,  and  served 
both  in  the  French  and  English  armies, 
and  deserted  from  both.  While  in  the 
French  service  he  attempted  to  pass  the 
lines,  and  go  over  to  the  English.  He 
was  detected  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
He  prote!»ted  his  innocence,  and  prayed 
as  a  favor  that  he  might  be  marched  to  the 
fatal  spot  with  his  hands  unbound.  On 
his  way  to  death  he  seized  his  ever  faithful 
pipes,  which  he  had  preserved  through 
all  his  difficulties,  and  struck  up  a  tune 
which  he  had  composed  the  night  before^ 
and  which  is  stdl  known  in  Korthumber- 
liind  as  "  Jamie  Allan's  tune."  On  a 
circumstance  so  surprising  being  made 
known  to  the  duke  de  Broglio,  the  French 
commander,  and  there  being  some  doubt 
of  his  guilt,  he  was  pardoned. 

He  once  more  escaped  a  military  life, 

and    returned    to    England,    where    he 

promptly    renewed   his    old    system  of 

pfoiligacy  ;  at)d  being  ^uwued  \)>f  ^  re- 


cruiting party,  and  overtaken  as  he  wit 
leaping  over  a  stile,  a  d rammer  struck 
him  with  his  sword  upon  the  wnsi.  Ja- 
mie viewed  the  wound  for  some  secondi 
With  considerable  emotion,  and  tlien  look- 
ing at  the  drummer,  exclainned  with  roin* 
sirel  pride,  *'  Ye  hae  spoiled  the  bcA 
pipe- hand  in  England/'  The  hurt  was 
well  healed,  and  he  found  that  it  did  ool 
alfect  his  playing. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  the  close  et 
Allan's  career :  as  he  advanced  in  yeui 
he  increased  in  turpitude ;  and  for  t  loii| 
time  he  stole  horses  with  impiiaily. 
Whenever  he  wanted  one  he  was  aociif- 
turned  to  proceed  to  the  south  of  Scolbad^ 
but  success  in  crime  rendered  him  cardcn 
and  daring.  He  could  not  resist  the  tempt- 
ation of  stealing  one  in  NorihumberUnd, 
for  which  he  was  apprehended  and  tried. 
Notwithstanding  he  made  a  very  ingeniooi 
defence,  in  wbjch  he  attributed  the  pro- 
secution to  a  strong  and  unjust  prejudice 
which  had  been  artfully  excited  ag^osi 
''  a  poor^  harmless  old  man,'*  he  was  ooa* 
vicled,  and  received  sentence  of  dalL 
His  old  age  excited  commiseration,  and 
several  gentlemen,  who  admired  his  mu- 
sical abiUtieSf  united  in  endeavoun  l» 
sa\'e  the  aged  minstrel  from  an  ignomi- 
nious dealli,  and  Bnally  succeeded  in  piiK 
curing  him  a  free  pardon^ 

Allau's  evil  haoits  were  now  rovi^L 
His  recovered   liberty   was   not    of  lotf 
duration.      He   stole  a   mare  from  JA^ 
Matthew  Robinson,   of  Gateshead^  «i 
pursued  and  caught,  and  sent  to  ^ 
gaol,  and  at  the  following  assizes  t 
received   sentence  of  death,    which 
afterwards   commuted   to    perpetiial 
prisonment.     After  remaining  in 
ment  nearly  seven  years,  he  becajne 
infirm  and  asthmatic,  and  was 
removed  mto  the  house  of  con«ot]Oii«  tk 
better  air.     Here  he  lived  only  abooliiitf 
months.    A  free  pardon  which  had  htB 
obtained  for  him,  and  had  been  caraiflf 
delayed,  arrived  at  Durham  a  few<b^ 
after   his  criminal   life   had    terminiiei 
Some  years  before  Allan's  death  he  t^ 
a  wilh  by  which  he  appoioied  two  f^ 
tie  men  of  North  Shields  his  exeoHon; 
and  bequeallied  to  them  bis  pipeSyWH^i 
valuable  selection  of  music,  and  wn^ 
curiosities;  on  condition  that  they  tolffii' 
his    remains    in    Rothbury    clturc^^tf^ 
They  did  not  hear  of  his  death  until  rf» 
his  burial  in  El  vet  churchyard,  Dw*^ 
or  bis  request  would  have  been  cooioN 
with,     ilis  snuff-box,  a  curious  old  n4t 
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15  nowtn  the  poss€Saion  of  Mr.  D.  Hilton, 
of  Pen  ton -street,  Pentonville,  An  elegy  of 
poetical  merit  was  written  to  his  memoiy, 
but  it  Is  too  long  to  be  added.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  commencement ; — 

*'  All  ye  whom  fnu»ie'ft  charniK  intpitm. 
Who  •iilfcit  inia»ir«!s  do  idmira, 
ye  whom  bapr-jjipe  lilu  4o  fire, 
Tween  Wear  and  Twcrd. 
Come  strike  with  ma  the  muuTufiil  tyre. 

For  Allan's  dead  I"  •  ♦  • 

PcntoUTille, 

Sept,  6,  10^7, 


Nopemher 

13.— Day  breaks      . 

Sun  rises     .     . 

—  sets      ,     . 

Twilight  ends  . 

Kobtmbtx  14, 

Devonsuire. 

5  34 
7  32 
4  28 

6  26 

i; 


Ring  in  the  Mire — Countcu  Weir, 
[To  the  Editor*] 

Himiion,  Oct.  3,  1831. 

I  am  one  of  those  (1  truM  and  hope  a 
goodly  number)  who  felaining  a  liveiy 
l^collectioD  of  ilie  amusement  and  infor- 
mation conveyed  by  tlte  Everif^Datf  Bitok 
and  The  Ttibte  Book,  hailed  with  pleaiiure 
tfie  announcement  of  the  Year-Bookf  and 
having  ihis  evening  received  from  the 
Bookseller  Part  X.  of  the  New  Work,  I 
"wheel'd  the  Sofa  round  lo  the  Fire/'  and 
sat  down  to  devour  its  content^.^Having 
well  enjoyed  and  somewhat  digested  the 
repast,  1  looked  to  the  memoranda  address- 
ed **  To  Correspondents^''  and  observing 
that  you  receive  Contribulioits  of  narratives 
or  anecdotes  concerning  persons,  places^ 
usages,  &.C.  1  bethought  myself  whether 
there  was  any  thing  connected  with  tliis 
place  worth  recording  ;  but  1  could  only 
hit  on  the  following  narrative,  which  I 
lately  met  with  whilst  furnishing  some 
notes  to  a  gentleman  who  is  publishing  a 
topographical  account  of  our  county. 

We  have  on  the  extreme  boundary  of 
our  Parish  a  sinall  spot  of  land  called 
**Ring  in  the  Mire,'"  which  is  only  re- 
markable for  its  name  and  for  being  one 
of  the  dirtiest  spoL^  iu  the  vicinity.  The 
reason  of  its  being  so  called  I  subjoin,  pre- 
mising that  my  authority  is  a  former 
rector  of  Honiton.  The  Reverend  Eira 
Cleaveland,  B.  D.,  some  time  fellow  of 
Exeter  College  Oitford,  who  in  his  **  His- 
tory of  the  Family  ofCourtenay/*  to  which 
family  this  manor  formerly  belonged, 
states  as  follows : 


'*  There  is  a  tradition  that  Isabella  De 
Fortibus,  Countess  of  Dtivon,  determined  a 
controversy  thai  %vas  between  the  parishes 
of  Honiton,  Farway,  Sidbury,  and  Git- 
tish^m  about  their  bounds;  for  she  being  a 
yer)'  great  ladye,  and  I  ad  ye  of  I  he  manor 
of  HonUon,  if  not  of  one  of  the  other,  did 
ride  up  lo  the  plain  whereabout  the  parishes 
did  meet,  and  in  a  little  miry  phice  threw 
in  a  ring  which  she  took  oil'  her  ftnger, 
and  said  that  that  place  should  be  the 
bounds  of  the  four  pariahes,  and  so  it  is  to 
this  day,  and  called  *  Ring  in  tfw  Mirr.' 

**  This  Isabella  was  the  daughter  of  Bald- 
v^in  de  Reparus  or  Rivers,  sevei^th  earl  of 
Devon,  and  the  Wife  of  William  earl  of 
Alli-emiirle.  She  appears  to  have  been  a 
lady  who  liked  to  maintain  her  own  will; 
for  it  is  recorded  that  up  to  the  year  1 284 
the  river  Ene  was  navigable  for  boatt 
and  vessels  from  the  port  of  Exmouth  to 
Kxe  Bridge,  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  but 
that  Isabella  having  some  dispute  with 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Exeter, 
with  a  view  to  annoy  them  erected  a  weir 
across  the  river  about  four  mites  billow 
Exeter  near  Topsham,  '  whereby'  [as  is 
found  by  an  inquisition  taken  at  Exeter 
the  day  of  the  decollation  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist,  in  the  year  1290,  before  Mai- 
colme  Harleigh,  general  escheator  of  the 
king  on  this  side  of  the  Trent]  *  the  fish- 
ing and  taking  of  salmon  and  other  fish  ii 
destroyed  on  this  side  the  weir ;  and  thai 
iwhereas  in  limes  past  boats  and  vessels 
were  wont  to  pass  to  and  from  the*  paid 
river  Exe,  even  to  the  bridge  of  the  said 
city,  loaden  with  wines  and  merchandizes, 
to  the  great  commoditye  of  the  whole 
countrye,  now  no  boat  or  vcssell  rran  so 
pass  up  by  reason  of  the  said  weare/ 

"This  weir,  though  a  great  nuisance  was 
never  abated  by  the  citizens  of  Exeler. 
They  contented  themselves  with  diggmg 
a  canal  from  Topsham  to  Exeter,  for  the 
passage  of  thejr  boats  and  vessels,  and 
this  canal  they  have  lately  widened  and 
improved  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  trade  of  Iheirciiy;  but  the  weir 
remains  lo  this  day,  a  monument  of  tlie 
tyranny  of  the  cotintess  and  of  ilie  sub- 
serviency or  timidity  of  the  ciliiens  of 
Exeter,  and  a  still  known  as  *  Counten 
Weir:'*  A. 


fi.  m. 

Ntivcmhr  a, — Daybreaks.    .    5  35 

Sun  rises     ,    .    7  33 

—    setf      ,     .     4  27 

Twilight  ends  »    6  25 
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Vr0brm&irt  l.^. 


On  tbe  I5tli  of  November,  1725,  died 
in  dueli  Charles  lord  Mohun.  He  had 
been  kd  by  low  and  degr^dii^^  compan- 
ionship into  disgnicefiil  and  vicious  ex- 
cesses. In  a  midnight  bmwl,  in  company 
with  lord  Warwick  and  another  gentleman 
three  persons  fought  them  and  a  captain 
Coote  was  killed.  The  lords  Warwick 
and  Mohun  were  tried  by  their  peers, 
Warwick  was  convicted  of  manslaughter, 
but  Mohun  was  acquitted.  Some  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Moutfort,  "  one  of  the  best 
and  most  amiable  actors  that  ever  trod 
the  stage/'  was  murdered  as  he  wuh 
walking  in  the'  street  by  captain  Hill, 
aided  and  abetted  by  lord  Mohun,  who 
was  again  tried  for  this  second  murder. 
Me  was  a^in  acquitted,  but,  apparently 
under  a  deep  sense  of  bis  enormity,  he 
expressed  "  his  confusion  for  the  scandal 
he  brought  upon  his  degree,  as  a  peer,  by 
his  behaviour,  in  very  handsome  terms ; 
and  promised  to  behave  himself  so,  for 
the  future,  as  not  to  give  farther  scandal." 
He  af\erwards  applied  himself  to  pursuits 
becoming  his  station,  and  m  the  House 
of  Peers  often  distinguished  himself  by 
judicious  speeches.  The  earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield, whose  niece  he  had  married, 
look  tord  Mohun  with  him  to  Hanover* 
when  he  went  to  announce  tlie  betilement 
of  ihe  crown  upon  the  Louse  of  Bruns- 
wick, Toland  says  **that  none  of  the 
company  was  more  generally  acceptable, 
that  none  lived  with  greater  sobriety,  nor 
delivered  lumsielf  on  all  occasions  with 
better  judgment  than  lord  Mohun,"  Lord 
Macclesfield  died  without  issue  and  left 
bim  a  considerable  estate,  which  he  man- 
aged with  great  prudence.  Lord  J^lac- 
clesfield's  brother  dying  a  bachelor  there 
was  a  dispute  about  the  property  between 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  who  bad  married 
Elizabeth  sole  heir  of  the  enrls  of  iMac- 
clestield,  and  lord  Mohun,  who  had  like- 
wise his  claims  upon  the  estate.  They 
were  both  present  at  an  examination  be- 
fore a  master  in  chancery  res  peeling  the 
matter  in  litigation,  when  the  duke  of 
Ijamilton,  reflecting  upon  the  veracity  of 
Mr.  Whitworth,  who  had  been  steward  to 
the  Macclesfield  family,  said,  ''be  had 
neither  truth  nor  justice  in  him."  Lord 
Mohun  instantly  replied,  that  **  he  had  as 
much  as  his  Grace."  They  parted  in 
anger,  and  on  the  following  day  lieutenant 
^en.  Maccartney  conveyed  a  chalknge  to 
Mohua  from  the  duke,  who  bad  be^u  a^- 


I 


pointed  ambassador  to    Frtmce^  wbtthoc 
he  was  to  have  proceeded  immedimtdj* 
On  the  15th  of  November,  1712,  they  mel 
and  fought  in  Hyde  Park,  and  each  kilM 
the  other.     Lord  Mohuti  was  buned  im 
Westminster  Abbey,    There  arose  iAer- 
\sards  a  loud  public  oatery  agaiott  ^^*^^H 
cartney,  who,  fearing  the  issue  of  a  tnai^P 
at  such  a  juncture,  withdrew  to  Germany,^ 
till  a  change   in   the  govemtneni,  and  a 
calm  in  public  opinion,  offered  him  the 
prospect  of  an  impartial  adjudication*    !« 
1716   he  returned,  and  vras  tried   b< 
lord   chief  justice  Parker ;  when  he 
acquitted  of  the  murder,  aad  discharge^l 
of  the   manslaughter  by  burning  with  a' 
cold  iron,  to  prevent  an  appeal  of  tnur* 
dcr* 


li.  m. 

Notiemher  15.— Day  breaks  -     - 

5  3« 

SuQ  rises     .     , 

7  35 

—    seu      .     . 

5  27 

Twilight  ends  . 

6  24 

KaDrtnfirr  16. 

At  St.  Catherine  Cree  church,  LeadenhaO 
street,  London,  provision  is  made  under 
the  will  of  sir  John  Gager,  who  was  lord 
mayor  in  the  year  1646,  for  a  Semioia  to 
be  annually  preached  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember in  commemoration  of  his  happy 
deliverance  from  a  lion,  which  he  met  m 
a  desert  as  be  ^vas  travelling  in  the  Turk- 
ish dominions,  and  which  suflcred  him 
to  pass  unmolested. — The  minister  ia  lo 
h:»ve  205.  for  the  sermon,  the  clerk  2u  &i^ 
and  the  sexton,  li.  The  sura  of  £8.  I6i- 
6d.  is  likewise  to  be  distributed  amonf 
the  necessitous  inhabitants,  potimai  t9 
the  will  of  sir  John.f 


Banff  Slperstitiows, 

A  few  years  ago  in  the  county  of  Baiif. 
North  Britain,  witches  were  (and  per Iwps 
still  are)  supposed,  as  of  old,  to  ride  ob 
broomsticks  through  the  air,  and  the  Ifxh 
of  May  regarded  to  be  one  of  their  festifvik* 
It  is  alleged  that,  on  the  inoming  of  i" 
day,  they  are  frequently  seen  dtmcioi 
the  surface  of  the  water  of  Avon,  bruti 
the  dews  off  the  lawn^  and  milking  < 
in  their  fold.    Any  uococntiion  aiekae» 


t  Bewick's  Hilt,  of  Quadruped*. 
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is  generally  attributed  to  their  demODiacal 
practices.  They  are  reputed  to  make 
jields  barren  or  fertile,  raise  or  still  whirl- 
winds, and  give  or  take  awaj  milk  at 
pleasure.  The  force  of  their  mean  tali  ons 
is  dreaded  as  not  to  be  resisted,  and  ex- 
tends even  to  the  moon  in  the  tfiidsC  of 
her  aerial  career*  ''  It  is  the  good  fortune, 
however,  of  this  country  to  be  provided 
with  an  aoti-coBJurer,  that  defeats  both 
them  and  their  sable  patron  in  their  com- 
bined eifonu .  His  fam  e  i  s  w  ide ly  d  i  flfused , 
and  wherever  be  goes,  crescit  eundo.  If 
the  spouiie  is  jealous  of  her  husband,  the 
anti-conjurer  is  consulted  to  restore  the 
afl'ections  of  his  bewitched  heart.  If  a 
near  connexion  lies  confined  to  the  bed 
of  sickness,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  relief 
without  the  babamick  medicine  of  the 
a nti -conjurer.  If  a  person  happens  to  be 
deprired  of  Ids  senses,  the  deranged  cells 
of  the  brains  must  be  adjusted  by  the 
magic  charms  of  the  an ti -conjurer.  If  a 
farmer  loses  his  cattle,  the  houses  must  be 
purified  wiib  water  sprinkled  by  him.  In 
searching  for  the  latent  mischief,  this 
gentleman  never  fails  to  find  little  parcels 
of  heterogeneous  ingredients  lurking  in 
the  walls,  consisting  of  the  leg^  of  mice 
and  the  wungs  of  bats;  all  the  work  of  the 
witches.  Few  things  seem  loo  arduous 
for  his  abi^ties;  and  though,  like  Para- 
celsus, he  has  not  as  yet  boasted  of  having 
discovered  the  philosopher's  (stone,  yet, 
by  the  power  of  his  occult  science,  he 
still  attracts  a  little  of  their  gold  from  the 
pockets  where  it  lodges ;  and  in  this  way 
makes  a  shift  to  acijuirc  subsistence  for 
Himself  and  family.'** 

TuE  English,  1298. 

The  English  are  serious,  like  the  Cer- 
mans,-*lovers  of  show, — liking  to  be 
followed,  wherever  they  go,  by  whole 
troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  masters* 
arms  in  silver,  fastened  to  their  left  arms, 
and  are  not  undeservedly  ridiculed  for 
wearing  tails  hanging  down  their  backs. 
They  excel  in  dancing  and  music ;  for  they 
are  active  and  lively,  though  of  a  thicker 
make  than  the  French  ;  they  cut  then 
hair  close  on  the  middle  of  the  head, 
letting  it  grow  on  either  side  ;  they  are 
good  sailors,  and  belter  pirates;  cunning, 
treacherous,  and  thievish.  Above  three 
hundred  are  said  to  be  hanged,  annually, 


*   Brajii],  from  StatiAlical  Accouat  of  Scot- 
tiuid!,  lii*  46S, 


in  London ;  beheading,  with  them,  is 
less  infamous  than  hanging.  They  give 
the  wall  as  the  place  of  honour.  Hawking 
is  the  genemi  sport  of  the  gentry*  They 
are  more  polite  in  eating  than  the  French ; 
devouring  less  bread  but  more  meal,  which 
they  roast  in  perfection.  They  put  a  good 
deal  of  sugar  in  their  drink.  Their  beds 
are  covered  with  tapestry,  even  those  of 
farmers.  They  are  often  molested  with 
the  scurvy,  said  to  have  first  crept  into 
England  with  the  Norman  Conquest, 
Thejr  houses  are  commonly  of  two  stories, 
except  in  London,  where  they  are  of  three 
or  four,  though  but  seldom  of  four  ;  they 
are  built  of  wood ;  those  of  the  richer 
where  the  owner  has  money,  covered  with 
Jead,  They  are  powerful  in  the  field, 
successful  against  their  enemies,  impa- 
tient of  any  thing  like  slavery,  vastly  fond 
of  great  noises  that  fill  the  ear,  sucti  as 
the  firing  of  a  cannon,  drums,  and  the 
ringing  of  bells ;  so  that  it  is  common 
for  a  number  of  them  that  have  got  a 
glass  tn  their  heads  to  go  up  into  some 
belfry,  and  ring  the  bells  for  hours  toge- 
ther, for  the  sake  of  exercise.  If  they  see 
a  foreigner  very  well  made,  or  particularly 
handsome,  they  will  say,  it  is  a  pity  he  is 
not  an  Englishman  .♦ 


A  Commendaiion  of  the  Nighi-Time, 

Though  (D&ny  much  miiiike  die  loQg 

and  wearie  vintcr  nighteSj 
I  ciinaot  bill  comnittud  them  till  I  j, 

For  divenw  dcre  deli^htst. 
The  night  wen  set  hriDget  iilver  tleepe  i 

Sleeptt  eottrseth  care  tiway  ^ 
CirM  Iwing  c&it  from  out  th«  mind, 

Lhero  harbours  happy  joyo; 
Where  joy*  aboundi  there  hclttie  halh  plojcv* 

where  Lappy  bcltbe  doth  bitif". 
There  life  lastt  long  :    ihii  proof*  showcs 
pUiite, 

And  mny  not  bcc  denyde  ; 
Su,  this  tho  happy  ni|hle  procure*, 

m  «  •  •  9 

There  foffi  I  must,  b«foro  the  daye, 
Preferre  and  priuf«  h  atilh 

Forrest  of  Fantjf,  1519, 


h,  m. 

November  IB, — Daybreaks,  .  5  38 
Sun  rises  .  .  7  3T 
—  sets  .  .  4  43 
Twilight  enda  .    6  22 
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HEAD  OF  THE  WESr  BOW  LAWNMARKET,  EDINBUUGU. 


By  ihe  kindness  of  A.  G*  Jud*  the 
Ytar  Book  h  lavcured  wiih  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  W.  Gftkie^  for  llie  preceding  en- 
graving. The  houses  it  represents  may 
not  be  allowed  lo  remaiiY  long,  and  this 
may  be  an  apology  for  iniroducing  it  wiih 
the  following  particular?  fi-oni  the  **  Tra- 
ditions of  Edinburgli/' 

Mr»  Chamhera  says  "The  West  Bow 
h  a  place  abounding  more  rn  antiquities 
ihan  any  other  part  of  the  city,  and  whai 
could  not  fail  to  render  these  antiquities 
interesting  lo  the  public  is  the  circum- 
alance  that  they  are  all  accompanied  in 
their  preserTation  by  noecdotes  of  a  curi- 
ous and  amtising  description.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  streets  in  Kd*nburj:h,  and 
has  been  Jew  subjected  \9  mod*;fu  reoo* 


vat  ions  than  almost  any  other  place^  sori 
timt  its  foTiTt  and  appearance  are  much  the  j 
same  as  they  were  two  hundred  years agof  • 
and  the  traditions  with  which  it  abouiMU 
have  suffered  pro  port  innahly   little   from 
the  changes  of  time.     From  its  peculiarly  | 
venerable  aspect — llie  dark  profundities 
and  culs  de  sac  that  descend  from  behind  J 
it  —  its   numerous   decayed  hou^s    wulkj 
aerial  dove-cot-looking  gubles  project^n^l 
over  the  street,  seemingly  not  more  Siecure] 
of  their  hold  than  the  last  leaf  of  autumn 
shivering  on  the  aspen's  topmost  bou_ 
it  seems  a  place  full   of  grand  m others^! 
tales  and  quite  calculated  to  maintain  iT 
wizard  or  a  ghost  in  its  community.     Both  f 
of  these  it  has  accordingly  done  within  Cl»4i  < 
la^t  century  and  a  half^  m  the  pcraoti  oT^ 
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the  notorious  Weir,  who  first  served  ihem 
in  llie  one  capacity,  and  lastly  in  the  other. 

At  the  head  of  tins  street  there  happen- 
ed, in  the  year  1596,  a  memorable  combat 
between  James  Johnston  of  VVesterhall, 
and  a  [gentleman  of  the  house  of  Somer* 
ville,  which  is  related  m  ihe  "  Memorial 
of  the  Somervills,'*  voL  11.  p.  7. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  combats  of 
thi^  description  and  even  tulzies  (so  to 
s()eak))  that  is  io  say,  skirmisher  between 
the  retainers  of  vanous  noblemen^  were  of 
no  infrequent  occurrence  upon  the  streetjs 
of  Ed  m  bu  rgh .  On  t  h«  2  4  th  of  No^embe  r, 
1567,  according  to  Birrel,  the  Laird  of 
Airth  and  the  I^rd  of  Wemyss  me!  upon 
the  High  Street,  and  together  with  thetr 
followers  fought  a  bloody  battle,  **  many 
bein^  hurte  on  both  sides  by  shote  of 
ptstolL"  Three  days  afterwards  there 
was  a  gtrici  proclamation,  forbidding 
"  the  wearing  of  guns  or  pisiolla,  or  aney 
sick  like  fyerwork  ingyne,  under  ye  paine 
of  death,  the  Kings  guards  and  shouldours 
only  excepted/*  This  circumstance  seems 
io  be  referred  to  in  **  The  Abbot, '^t oh 
IL  p.  95 — where  the  Regent  Murray,  in 
alluijion  to  l^rd  Seyton*?*  rencounter  with 
the  Leslies,  in  which  Koland  GrsEme  had 
borne  a  distinguished  part,  says, — **  These 
broils  and  feud^  would  shame  the  capital 
of  the  Great  Turk,  let  alone  that  of  a 
Christian  and  reformed  state.  Dut,  if  I 
live,  this  gear  shall  be  amended  ;  ajad  men 
shall  say»*'  &c.  This  may  suffice  for  the 
fame  of  the  West  Bow  in  tuUie-annals. 

In  early  times,  it  appears,  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  West  Bow  were  peculiarly 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  Ihe  Covenant. 
Pitcaime,  Penny cuik,  and  other  poets  of 
the  Cavalier  or  Jacobite  faction,  distin- 
guish the  matrons  of  this  street  by  satiri- 
cal epithets,  such  as  the  **  Bow  head 
Saints/'  the  **  godly  plants  of  the  Bow 
head,"  k.c.  We  also  see  that  many  of 
the  polemical  pamphlets  nnd  sermons  of 
the  Presbyterian  divines,  since  this  period^ 
have  been  published  in  the  Bow, 

By  far  the  most  curious  publications  of 
the  latter  sort,  were  those  of  one  William 
Miichell,  a  crazed  while  iron  smith,  who 
lived  in  a  celLr  at  the  Bow  head,  and  oc* 
caaionally  preacheth  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
altogether  a  strange  mixture  of  fanaticism, 
madness,  and  humour.  lie  published 
many  pamphlets  and  single  sheets,  very 
full  of  amusing  nonsense  and  generally 
adorned  with  a  wooden  cut  of  the  Mitchell 
unns.  Some  of  his  poetry  was  re-printed 
*ibout  twenty  yeats  ago  by  Messrs  Obver 


and  Boyd,  in  small  parcels,  and  sold  at 
one  penny.  His  verses  jjossess  humour 
equal  to  that  of  some  of  (his  contenipo- 
rary)  Allan  Ramsay's,  but  are  debased  by 
coarseness. 

The  **  Tmklarian  Doctor"  (for  such  was 
his  popular  appellation,)  appears  to  have 
been  fully  acquainted  with  an  ingenious 
expedient,  which  we  observe  practised  by 
many  publishers  of  juvenile  toy  books  in 
our  own  day,^namely»  that  of  self-recom- 
mendalion^  As  in  certain  sage  little  his- 
tories of  Tommy  and  Harry,  King  Fepin, 
&c,  we  are  sure  to  find  that  **  the  good 
hoy  who  loved  his  lessons"  always  bought 
his  books  from  *'kind,  good,  old  Mr.  J* 
Newberry,  at  the  corner  of  St,  Paul's 
Church  Yard,  where  the  greatest  assort- 
ment of  nice  books  for  good  boys  and 
girls  is  always  to  be  had,"^so  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Mitchell  we  find  some  sly 
encomium  upon  the  Tinklarian  Doctor 
constantly  peeping  forth  ;  with,  moreover, 
a  plentiful  advertisement  or  puff  of  his 
professional  excellence  as  a  white-smith. 
**1  have,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  pieces, 
"a  good  penny-worth  of  pewter  spoons^ 
fine  like  silver,  none  such  made  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  silken  pocks  for  wiggs,  and 
French  white  pearl  beads, — all  to  "be  sold 
for  little  or  nothing."  In  his  works  he 
does  not  scruple  to  make  the  personages 
whom  he  introduces  &peak  of  himself  as 
a  much  wiser  man  than  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  all  the  clergymen  of  his 
native  country,  and  even  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  I  One  of  his  last  productions 
was  a  pamphlet  on  the  murder  of  Captain 
Porteous,  which  he  concludes  by  saying, 
ui  the  true  spirit  of  a  Cameronian  martyr, 
**  If  the  king  and  Clergy  gar  hang  me  for 
writing  this,  Vm  content,  because  it  is  long 
smce  any  man  was  hanged  for  rebgion/ ' 

The  abode  of  this  singular  enthusiast 
hai;  been  pointed  out  to  us,  as  tliat  low 
cellar  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Bow-head 
(No.  19)  now  occupied,  in  1825,  by  Mrs. 
Philip,  a  dealer  in  smalt  wares  ;  here  he 
is  said  to  have  delivered  his  lectures  lo 
the  eli-'ves  of  tlie  Bow-head  Coiversity, 

The  profession  of  which  the  Tinklarian 
Doctor  subscribed  himself  a  member  has 
long  been  predominant  in  the  West  Bow. 
It  reckoned  dagger-makers  among  its 
worthy  denizens  in  the  reign  of  James 
V'l. ;  but  this  trade  has  long  been  happily 
extinct  every  where  in  Scotland  ;  tliougb 
iheir  less  formidable  brethren  the  white- 
smiths,  copper-smiths,  and  pewterers,  have 
continued  down  to  our  own  day  lo  keep 
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almost  unrivalled  possession  of  the  Bow. 
Till  within  these  few  years  there  was 
scarcely  a  shop  in  this  crooked  street  oc- 
cupied by  other  tradesmen;  and  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  the  noise  of  so  many 
ham  mermen,  pent  up  in  a  narrow  thorougrh- 
fare,  would  be  extremely  unnoying.  So 
rt?markable  was  it  for  iliis,  that  country 
people  always  used  to  ask  any  acquaint- 
ance lately  returned  from  town,  if  he 
went  to  hear  **  the  tinklers  o'  tl\e  Bow/- 
— reckoning  them  to  form  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  curiosities  of  Autd 
Reekie,  Yet,  however  disagreeable  their 
clattering  might  seem  to  the  natives  of  the 
peaceful  plain,  we  aru  credibly  infonrted 
lliat  the  people  who  lived  in  the  West  Bow 
became  perfectly  Labituaied  to  the  noise, 
and  lelt  no  inconvenifnci:  whatever  from 
its  ceaseless  operation  upon  tlieir  ears. 
Nay,  they  rather  experienced  inconveni- 
ence from  its  cessation,  and  only  felt  an- 
noyed when  any  period  of  rest  arrived 
and  stopped  it.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  they  became  remarkable,  abo?e  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  Edinburgh,  for 
rising  early  on  Sunday  mornings  which  in 
certain  contiguous  parts  of  the  town  is 
rather  a  singular  virtue.  The  trutli  wa3» 
that  the  people  conld  not  rest  m  their  beds 
after  five  o'clock,  f»jr  want  of  the  custom- 
ary noise  which  commenced  at  that  hour 
on  work-days,  it  is  also  affirmed  that 
when  the  natires  of  the  West  Bow  re- 
moved to  another  part  of  the  town,  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  these  dulcet  sounds, 
which  so  long  had  given  music  to  their 
morning  dreams,  sleep  was  entirely  out 
of  the  qaeition  for  some  weeks,  till  they 
got  habituated  to  the  q\iiescence  of  their 
new  neighbourhood*  An  old  gentleman 
having  occasion  to  lodge  for  a  short  time 
in  the  West  Bow,  he  found  the  incessant 
clanking  extremely  disagreeable,  and  at 
last  entered  into  si  paction  witli  some  of 
the-worknien  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, who  promised  to  lei  him  have  an- 
niher  hour  of  quiet  sleep  in  the  mornings, 
for  the  consideration  of  some  such  matter 
as  half-a-crown  to  drink  on  Saturday 
nigbt.  The  next  day  happening  (out  of 
his  knowledge)  to  be  some  species  of 
Saint  Monday*  his  annoyersdid  not  xvork 
at  all ;  but,  such  was  the  force  of  a  habit 
acquired  e»en  m  thr«e  or  four  days,  that 
our  friend  awoke  precisely  at  the  moment 
wbeti  the  hammers  used  to  commence ; 
Ant]  he  was  glad  to  get  bis  bargain  caii- 
cebed  as  soon  as  possible^  for  fear  of  ano- 
i/ier morning's  want  of  disluibance. — Such 
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a  disperiion  has  taken  place  in  IliU  m> 
dern  Babel,  that  in  18^5  there  wert  o«)j 
two  lin-plale-workers  in  the  whole  Bow. 
The  inhabitants  and  shop-keepen  d 
the  West  Bow,  thouiih  in  general  bumble;, 
are  much  more  respectable  than  any  otfa^ 
community  of  people  of  the  same  link 
throughout  the  town.  Hen>  ireiy  fem 
bankruptcies  ever  occur.  Most  of  tbc 
shop-keepers  are  of  old  staoding,  sod  Ibm 
reached,  m  die  course  of  mainy  yenis  a|K 
plication  to  a  small  business,  if  not  n 
wealth,  at  least  to  easy  circtimstiiKCs. 
The  greater  part  of  ihem  possess  their  o«n 
shops,  and  live  in  their  own  bouses;  and, 
in  such  a  community^  thai  may  be  coh 
iidered  wealth. 


17th  November,  1644,  Mr.  Evelyn, beio; 
at  Rome,  visited  the  villa  Borgbesi,  and 
taw  its  rich  sculpture,  paintings^  and 
other  works  of  art.  Amongst  the  militt 
was  one  that  fairly  rivalled  Friar  BMOoTi 
head,  ''A  satyr  which  so  artificitlljr  m- 
pressed  a  human  voice,  with  the  molm 
of  ihe  eyes  and  head,  that  it  mij^ 
easily  affright  one  who  wa&  not  prtpml 
for  that  most  extravagant  sighL" 

At  the  same  time  **they  showed  md 
a  chair  that  catches  fast  any  one  who  i 
down  in  it,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
out,  by  certain  springs  concealed  in 
arms  and  back  thereof,  which   at  sittii 
down^  surprise  a   man  on    the    sudd 
locking  him  in  by  the  arms  and 
after  a  treacherous  guise." 
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Almanacs. 
[Fm  the  Year  Buck.] 

To  the  article  on  this  subject,  at  p.  II 7| 
may  be  added  a  notable  instance  of  hi 
prediction,   from  Baker*s  Cbronicley 
unno  1524- 

'*  In  this  yeere,  through  booke«  of] 
gnostications,  foreshowing  much  bun  < 
come  by  waters  and  floods,  many  perMfli 
withdrew  themselv^  to  high  grounds,  for 
feare  of  drowning;  specially  one  Boltnn, 
Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  Smitlilield, 
builded  him  an  house  upon  Harrow  oo 
the  Hill,  and  thither  went  and  made  pfO> 
rision    for    two  moneths*     These   gn^H 
waters  should  have  fallen  in  Fehrun^^l 
but,  no  such  thing  happening,  the  utni^^ 
noniers  excused   themselves    by   i^ytifi 
thatt  in  ihe  computation,  they  bad 
counted    in    their    number   an   hu 
yeeres/' 
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These  were  Uie  halcyon  days  of  the  gen- 
try who,  like  Caleb  Quotem^s  worthy 
lather,  **  had  a  happy  knack  of  cooking  up 
an  almanack/*  By  the  lower  and  middle 
eiftSMS  their  dicta  were  received  as  gos- 
pel ;  aody  evea  amongst  the  more  enlight- 
ened, there  were  few  individuals  altogether 
exempt  from  Iheir  influence.  In  1582, 
Richard  llarrey,  of  Catnhridge«  brother 
to  the  more  celebrated  Gabiiel,  frightened 
half  the  fjeople  in  England  out  of  their 
■ensesi  by  foreboding  most  fearful  results 
froTxi  a  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing. The  CO oji unction,  however,  took 
place,  and  nothing  resulted  there  from, 
•which  brought  the  false  prophet  into  dis- 
repute^  and  afforded  Nash  and  other  mis- 
chievous wits  a  happy  subject  for  ridicule; 
but,  though  people'^  faith  in  the  indttidual 
was  shaken,  their  reverence  for  itie  science 
remained  unchanged. 

Bishop  liall  in  the  2nd  Book  of  bis 
**  Virgidemiarum^  1597,"  Sat.  7,  has  a  pas- 
sage on  the  subject,  which,  whilst  it  shows 
his  own  freedoTufrom  this  childish  credulity 
bears  witness  aUo  to  the  extent  of  its  in- 
tluence  at  that  [>eriod  :— 
'*  Tboa  damned  mack-art^  and  thou  hrainsick 

Of  old  Aatrofogy,  wber«  didst  thoii  veil 
Tlijr  cun.«id  bead  iliiLt  long^^  ihkt  >o  it  mist 
Tbti  black  broadf  of  some  ftkarper  nalifi^t? 
Sgme   doting    guwip    'moagii   iho    ChatdcKO 

wive* 
Did  Id  the  crcdulooi  world  thee  fint  derive  i 
And  dujjeTsLitiun  nur»*d  thee  ever  fiinco. 
And  |>ubUth''d,  in  profounder  art^i  prrtenco, — 
'lliat  now,  who  pares  hit  naiU,  oi  lib*  bit 

swine  ^ 
But  he  rnu^t  fint  take  oninjtel  of  tho  Sign ! 
80  that  tbo  vulgar'*  count  for  fair  or  foal. 
For  living  or  for  dead«  for  nick  or  whole, 
Hi«  fear  or  bop«,  for  plenty  or  for  lack, 
Hang*  all  upon  his  Ncw-Year'a  AlmoDack. 

*•  Faia  would   I   know  (might   it  onr  artiit 
please) 
Why  can  hi*  eel  1-1x0111  Ephemertdps 
Tea,€h  him  the  wt'aihcr'*  »tatQ  »o  long  heforo^ 
And  nat  forete)  bim  nor  bit  fatal  horn^ 
Kor  bit  deatb's-day,.  nor  no  lucb  sad  event. 
Which  he  mougbl  wiiely  labour  to  prevent  T" 

Tliese  were  not  only  happy  days  for  al- 
manac writers,  but  also  for  almanac 
buyers,  the  price  being  but  a  penny,  as  I 
gather  from  various  passai^es  in  old  writers. 
It  will  be  suJficient  to  cite  a  couple.  In 
Jonson's'^  Every  ManOutof  his  Humour," 
where  these  fooleries  are  delightfully  ri- 
diculed,  Sordido  exclaims,  after  consulting 
his  Almanac — 


— **  Never^  aever« 
*'lH*id  I  a /winy  better  out  than  tbtt, 
"To  purchase  tbi*  dear  bcrok." 

And  Antonio,  in  Fletcher**  "  Chances/*  re- 
marks. 

*-"  All  pbystciant, 
And  |>#im^*almanack'ii,  allow  th«  opening 
Of  vcini  thb  ojontb/' 

The  pointing  out  proper  days  for  bleeding, 
taking  physic,  and  other  odd  matierst  was 
an  important  part  of  the  task  formerly  as- 
sumed by  almanac  compilers,  as  appears 
by  the  last  quotation  aodf  that  from  liall  s 
Satires.  Neither  is  the  belief  quite  extinct 
even  now,  there  being  many  weil-meanmg 
persons  who  would  not  willingly  adopt  a 
remedy  for  a  di:^ease,  without  previously 
consulting  thu  mystical  column  in  the 
Alm^inac  devoted  to  **  knees,  hams,  legS| 
ancles,  feet,  toes,"  &c ;  it  being  consider- 
ed lucky,  or  unlucky,  I  forget  whicti,  to 
lake  medicine  on  the  liay  when  ihe  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body  aSected  is  under 
the  inBuence  of  the  Sign.  To  facUitate 
ll»e  researches  of  the  curious  into  these 
matters,  Almanacs  were  formerly  deco- 
rated wrtli  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  the 
several  portions  of  his  frame  marked  by 
the  Sign  wliich  especially  concerns  them, 
I  cannot  say  I  recollect  this  desirable  iU 
lustration  "in  my  time,"  but  i  believe  it 
has  not  been  altogether  di^Mzontinued  with- 
in ttje  memory  of  many  persons  somewhat 
more  experienced.  Mr,  Forby,  in  his 
East  Anglian  Vocabulary,  •  givea  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  in  point, 

"  About  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
a  medical  practitioner  of  great  practice,  in 
Suffolk,  sent  an  opening  mttdicine  to  a 
patient,  and  desirea  bim  to  take  it  imme- 
diately. On  the  following  dity  he  called 
at  his  house,  and  inquired  how  it  bad 
operated.  The  patient  (a  substantial  lar^ 
mer)  sa^l  he  had  not  taken  it ;  and,  upon 
the  doctor's  remonstrating  against  this  dts- 
obedience,  the  sick  man  gravely  answered, 
that  he  had  looked  into  his  Almanac, 
and,  seeing  the  sign  lay  in  *•  Bowels,^  he 
thought  tftaif  and  the  physic  together, 
would  be  too  much  for  bim." 

Our  old  dramatists  abound  with  allu- 
sions to  this  **  pictured  shape/'  Not  to 
multiply  quotations  unnecessarily,  1  slxatl 
notice  but  two.  In  Fletcher's  "  Chance*," 
Antano,  having  beeti  wounded,  says  of 
the  surgeon, 
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"  When  I  go  to  b«d. 
Ho  rolU  mo  up  in  linls,  with  Ubl«t  at  'em, 
TJjit  I  am  j CUE  the  Man  i'  the  Almaoaclu*" 

And  the  Epilogue  lo  Lee*s  "  Gloriana," 
1676,  describing  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther when  that  Tragedy  was  produced, 
has  this  jKissage, 

"The  ladicft  too^  neglectiog  tvery  p*ff. 
Mobbed  up  in  night'dothca  cama,  with  fwct  to 

face ; 
The  towTc  upon  tht  forehflad  nil  inni'di  hack. 
And  itutk  with  pint,  like  ih«  Alan  i'  tli'  AI> 
,         jnanadc." 

The  days  of  astrological  prediclion 
seem,  however,  to  be  nearly  gone  by  ;  and 
even  Ihe  compilaUon  of  Francis  Moore, 
Physician,  which  the  Adtlress  pit  forth  by 
llje  ^slaiionera'  Company  in  1830,  avers  to 
have  *'  beeu  for  nearly  two  centuries  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  Almanacs  pub- 
lished in  England,"  is  rapidly  declining, 
I  fear,  from  that  "  high  and  palmy  slation/' 
To  hasten  its  down fkllj  ihe  "Stationers*" 
i«  the  Address  just  quoted,  speaking  of 
this  and  Partridge's,  make  the  following 
admission^  which  I  commend  more  for  its 
candour  ihan  its  prudence. 

•*^(iff  .These  two  Almanacs  are  the  only 
ones  published  by  the  Stationers'  Com- 
l>any  which  contain  astrological  predic- 
tioni*.  These  are  still  given  from  a  per- 
suasion that  they  delude  nobody,  and  be* 
cause  many  thousand  readers  are  amused 
by  tracmpj  the  coincidences  which  often 
occur  between  ihe  prediction  furnished  by 
the  astrological  rule  and  the  actual  event.'' 

SuperstJtiun,  however,  has  still  her 
votaries ;  for  a  new  Almanac  has  made 
its  appearance,  witliin  these  two  or  three 
years,  resting  ifs  claim  to  support  solely 
upon  the  sf round  of  its  astrological  merits ; 
and,  having  made  some  lucky  hits,  has,  I 
understand,  a  large  sale.  1  forget  its  pre- 
cise title,  and  twver  had  courage  to  eit- 
amine  its  contents,  beinsr  scared  by  the 
raw- head  nnd  bloody-bones,  with  other 
fearful  objects,  which  Ihe  superbly  color- 
ed hieroglyphic  presents  to  view*  h  is 
observable  that  a  penny  pamphlet,  con- 
taining a  pirated  copy  of  this  print,  with 
the  addition  of  a  wondcrfut  story  about 
Hie  apparition  of  a  Man  in  the  Sun,  taken 
from  the  newspapers  of  1814,  was  found 
in  Ihe  pocket  of  the  maniac  who  ihe  other 
day  was  apprehended  in  the  house  of 
tords :  jt  appeared  to  have  shortly  in- 
fluenced his  disordered  imaginntion. 

As  respects  the  price  of  Alii>anacs,  I 
cannot  (race  with  preci'^ion  ihe  periods  of 
ilteir  ^^Ject'i^sive  advance  \\\  cusi  vo  vU^i 
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presetit  lime ;  but  from  a  series  of  Mc 
commencing  in  1781,  and  ending  in  119 
now  h/tng  before  me,  I  find  that  id  lilt 
first  mentioned  yeac  the  price  was  ooi| 
nire-pence,  of  which  two-pence 
stamp-duty.  In  1T91  it  was  tnc 
to  ten-pence;  in  1795  to  eleven- penot; 
in  179B  to  sixteen-pence ;  in  1802  in 
seven  teen-pence  ;  in  1 805  to  one  shilHog 
and  ten-pence;  atid  in  1816  to  two  thd- 
lings  and  three-pence ;  at  which  it  still  coii^ 
linues,  and  which  is  too  costly  an  article 
for  the  poor  man  to  possess,  who  would 
consequently  be  quite  without  inforiaalioii 
upon  the  *^  subjects  both  profi table  and 
curious"  of  which  it  treats,  were  it  oot 
that  certain  public-spirited  hawkers*  mt 
having  the  fear  of  Stamp- Acts  before  i" 
eyes,  do  still  contrive  furtively  to  circnfa 
a  sbeel,  wretchedly  printed,  on  vile  pap 
at  the  good  old  price  of  a  penny.  One^ 
these,  under  the  title  of*'  Paddy's  Wat< 
I  have  just  added  to  my  collection 
"rubbish;"  and  should  Mr.  Hnnc  d«  ^ 
to  possess  one,  he  shall  not  ivi^^h  in 
as  once  he  did  for  a  *'  horn-book," 

1  wish  some  one,  skilled  in  this  kind  of 
lore,  would  inform  the  world  when 
where  the  original  Francis  ^toore,  I'hy 
cian,   flourished.       Many    men    of 
eminence  have  had  their  biographert ;  i 
why  shonid  not  some  kind  soul   attea 
to  rescue  poor  Francis  from  "  the  gapiii 
guK   of  blank  oblivion,"  as  poor    Kiif 
White  styles  it.     To  any  one  disposed  1 
enter  upon  the  enquiry,  I  tender  a  mon 
of  information,  culleti  from  the  last  [ 
of  his  Almanac  for  1788,  where  is  in» 
ed  "A  Uebuke   lo  Thomas  Wright, 
Eaton,   near  Melton  Mowbray,  in 
cestershire,'*   who    it    appears  **  had 
audacity  to  assert  ihat  he  had  been 
only  compiler  of  Moore's  Almanac 
nearly  the  fourth  of  a  century,  from  par 
and  instructions  communicated  to  1 
Mr.  Moore;  bulV  procee<is  the 
*'  this  pretended  astronomer  never  dkl  < 
culate  ihe  Eclipses,  ficc,  for  that  \ 
is  he  capable  of  doing  them ;  so  that  aHj 
Almanac  published  under    ibe  name 
such  an  impostor  must  (to  use  his  oa 
words)   be   false    and    counterfeit.     Fa 
Mr.  Francis  Moore,  the  original  aulhori 
this  Alinanac,  died  in  London  about 
year  1724  (upwards  of  33  years    be^ 
this  Wright  mentions  his  communicatio 
to  have  been  madeV  after  which  tt 
wrote  and  continuea  by  Mr.  John  Win 
and  afterwards  by  bis  sot^  Tycho,  both  i 
I'ickworih,   iu    the   county   of  Kutland.''' 
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Mr,  Tycho  Win^  died  in  1750,  aflpr 
which  it  vnks  written  and  'corapded  I  y 
Mr.  William  Harvey,  ot'  Ktiiploii,  xieir 
Gratilham>  for  Mr,  Vincent  Wing,  who 
continued  and  wrote  -il  for  hirn  till  about 
the  year  1762,  after  whose  death  Thomas 
Wright  was  employed  in  compiling  the 
same.  This,  I  believe,  pretty  nearly  brings 
the  secret  history  nf  its  editorship  down 
to  the  period  when  it  was  assumed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Andrews,  as  mentioned  on  page 
117  of  the  Yeur  Book. 

All  this  contention  spranf,  1  find,  from 
the  circnmstance  of  there  beinjj  two  Francis 
Moores  in  the  field,  each  affirming  that  he 
alone  was  the  veritable  Simon  Pure.  One 
of  these  was  put  forth  by  the  Stationers' 
C'ompaiiy,  and  the  other  by  **  T*  Carnan, 
St,  Paurs  Ch arch- Yard  ;  **  who/'  as  he 
states  at  the  fool  of  his  title-page  for  1782, 
**  after  an  expensive  suit  in  law  and  eqnity, 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  dispus- 
setised  the  Stationers'  Company  of  their 
pretended  exclusive  privdege  of  printing 
Almanacs,  which  they  had  usurped  for 
two  centuries — a  convincing  proof  that  no 
unjust  monopoly  will  ever  stand  Ihe 
test  of  ftn  English  court  of  Justice. 

Car  nan,  like  Francis  Moore  at  present, 
was  fond  of  mixing  politics  with  his  as« 
trology ;  and  says  many  bitter  things  of 
Lord  North,  Taxes,  Sinecurisis,  &c,,  which 
I  pass  without  farther  notice,  as  not  being 
exactly  to  the  matter  in  hand.  His  com- 
pilation appears  to  have  been  conducted 
by  Andreivsof  Royston,  and  was  probably 
bought  up  or  driven  from  the  field,  by 
the  Statiouers'  Company,  about  17B8,  as 
I  find  no  trace  of  it  after  that  year* 

Predictions  as  to  the  weather  seem  to 
be  getting  as  much  out  of  repute  as  those 
of  another  description ;  and  certainly,  in 
a  climate  like  ours,  few  undertakings  can 
be  more  harardous  than  that  of  inferring 
from  I  he  weather  of  one  year  what  lliat  of 
the  next  will  be.  Thus  at  p.  75  of  the 
Year  Bixik  it  is  stated,  with  truth,  that 
the  middle  of  January  is  generally  the 
coldest  part  of  the  year— a  remark  which 
the  experience  of  several  past  seasons  en- 
tirely justifies ;  yet  that  period  jn  1831 
has  been  remarkably  nuld;  great-coals 
have  been  at  dtscouor,  and  sea-coal  fires 
regarded  wiili  indifference. 

To  some  unlucky  speculations  upon 
these  points,  into  which  ihe  Almanac- 
makers  were  led  by  trustinjj  to  the  falla- 
cious criterion  of  weather-wise  experience, 
is  to  be  attributed  ihe  circumstauce  that 


the  compilers  of"  Rider's  British  Merlin' 
have  abandctned  that  part  of  their  under- 
taking, in  despair-  The  months  of  July 
and  August  1 B28,  it  may  be  remembered 
were  extremely  unseajjonnble ;  rain  fell  in- 
cessantly, and  so  cold  was  the  atmosphere, 
that,  during  the  last  nights  of  July^  tender 
planis  suffered  from  tlie  effects  of  a  slight 
frost.  Yet  during  all  this  time,  in  con- 
tradiction to  barometers  and  cloudy  skies, 
the  weather-columns  in  the  British  Merlin 
exhibited  the  following  pleasant  but  de- 
lusive announcements. 
"  Ju/y,  Fair  and  hot.  Good  weather  for  the 

Hay. 
"  A  ugml .  F  i  ne  h  ar  v&kl-  weather .  '* 

This  was  rather  unfortunate  to  be  sure; 
but  no  one  can  be  wise  at  all  times,  and 
the  false  prophets,  doubtless,  hoped,  by  a 
lucky  hit  m  their  next  almanac,  to  efface 
the  impression  made  by  their  present 
failure.  That  two  summers  of  unprt- 
cedenled  wet  and  cotd  should  occur  to- 
gether was  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability  ;  and,  upon  the  strength  of  this 
reasoning,  they  ventured  to  predict  that 
the  two  months  which  were  protokingly 
rainy  in  1828  would  present  the  follow- 
ing delightful  appearance  in  1B30  :— — 
**Jiil^*  Fair  ana  hot  towards  the  end* 
"  Augmt.  Fine  harvest  weather.  Fair  and 
hot.  Excellent  weather  or  the  corn." 

Weill  the  result  was,  that  the  summer 
of  1829,  throughout,  proved  to  be  about 
the  coldest  and  wettust  ever  known.  Tfie 
rains  commenced  towards  the  end  of 
June,  and  fell  almost  incessantly  till  near 
the  end  of  October.  This  was  too  much ; 
and  the  next  Almanac,  I  think,  announced 
that  the  column  which  had  heretofore 
been  deroted  to  remarks  on  the  weather 
would  in  future  be  occupied  '*with  matter 
of  greater  utility  and  interest.'' 

Ere  I  quit  this  subject,  let  me  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  "  Partridge'*  Almanac," 
the  character  of  which  you  have  described 
most  justly.  How  this  disgusting  medley 
of  faith  and  absurdity  should  have  found 
purcha^sers,  even  amongst  the  most  besotted 
slaves  of  superstitioti,  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible. To  show  its  character  by  ex- 
tract!* Js  scarcely  jjossjble,  for  its  grossness 
renders  it  unquotable;  hut  I  will  venture 
one  brief  specimen  from  the  January  col- 
umn of  1825,  for  the  sake  of  its  closing 
prediction,  which  shows  that  Eobm  was 
much  more  gifted  as  a  prophet  than  a  poetj 
although  he  doubtless  little  imagined  that 
what  he  foretold  would  so  speedily  take 
place. 
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*'  Dick !  Dick  t — Cdming,  ii^! 

Bring  a  atkk  l^^What  fot  \ 

Sir  Rabin' i  back.^Good  lack  ! 

WImt'*  the  matter  t — ^A  great  clatter. 

What  about!— Nothing,  lir. 

Th*l'»  a  joke— A  pig  in  &  potc. 

Poor  Robin  !— Poor  Robin  I 

About  to  dic^  in  a  pig-ttie.*' 
And  this  trash  was  put  fortb,  by  **  the 
Worshipful  Coropany  of  Stationers/^  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  16251  Truly,  'twas 
lime  for  the  **  Schoolmaster*^  to  com- 
mence his  progress* 

Stuffitrdshire  Moorlands. 

J.  B^ n. 


Novcmkr  t7.— Day  hrezkt,     .  5  39 

Sun  rises     .     .  7  3& 

—    seta      .     .  4  22 

Twilight  ends  ,  6  21 


Ha&fin6rr  18. 

18th  of  November,  1700>  died  Henry 
Cooke,  tin  artist  of  eminence.  He  was  born 
in  Engknd,  and  when  yoniig  procured 
money  suflicient  to  enable  him  to  visit 
Italy,  but  he  was  so  tittle  known  or  es- 
teemed as  an  artist  at  his  relurn  that  he 
resided  in  Knave^s-acre,  in  partnership 
with  a  house-pa  inter-  He  was  found  in 
this  obscurity  by  Lutteiel,  who  introduced 
him  to  sir  Godfrey  Copley ;  and  that  gen- 
tleman employed  bim  iu  decoratiui^  a 
seat  be  built  in  Yorkshire,  for  which 
Cooke  received  Xl50,  a  considerable  sum 
to  liim  at  that  time.  Theodore  Uussel 
engaged  him  in  his  painttng-room  for  five 
years;  during  which  period  Cooke  lived 
a  profligate  life,  and  killed  a  man  who 
loved  a  woman  to  whom  Cooke  bad  formed 
an  attachment.  He  fled  to  Italy,  and  seven 
years  afterwards  ventured  to  return  home. 
Time  had  effaced  the  recollection  of  his 
crime,  or  he  had  contrived  to  procure  pro- 
tection, for  he  was  unmolested,  and 
worked  for  king  William  on  the  cartoons 
and  other  pictxires  in  the  royal  collection. 
He  is  said  to  have  copied  the  cartoons. 
His  principal  performances  were  an  eques- 
trian portrait  of  Charles  H.  at  Chelsea 
College,  the  choir  of  New  college  chapel, 
Oxford,  the  stair-case  at  Ranelagh  house, 
the  celling  of  the  great  room  at  the  water 
works  at  Islington,  and  tlie  staircase  at 
lord  Carlisle's  house  in  Soho  square,  a 
mansion  subsequently  well  known  by  the 
assemblies  held  there  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Corneley  s.    Cooke's 


pencil  was  chiefly  en  gaged  on  histoncal  tmh>^ 
jecis :  he  did  not  give  himself  a  fair  cfaaodi 
in  portrait  painting,  and,  through  dis- 
gust at  "thecapncious  behaviour  of  riio« 
who  sat  to  him,  he  declined  pamiifle  it 
His  own  portrait  by  himself,  posseisen  bf 
lord  Orford,  though  touched  with  spirit, 
was  dark  and  unnatural  in  the  colortof  * 

The  following  lines  were  published  fcr 
Elsum, "  on  a  Listenin^f  Fawn"  of  Ciwtari 
painting. 

Two  striplinfi  of  the  wood,  of  homor  gay,    ♦ 
Themsclvei  diverting  on  the  pipe  do  play» 
A  third p  more  solid  and  of  riper  jeata, 
Bow«  down  kis  body  atid  erects  bis  ««BV 
With  iuch  Atttntion  tliatyuu'd  tbiakJiel 
Seo  in  the  pan«  a  difference  of  coo 
But  in  the  whole  good  uniou    and 
With  many  other  beauties  it  is  graced « 
And  of  the  antiqae  has  a  noble  taste : 
All  fto  contrived,  and  so  exactly  finished » 
That  nothing  can  be  added  er  diminished- 

Cooke  married  the  woman  for  whom  be 
incurred  the  guilt  of  murder.* 


Mahvellous  Music. 
Verstegan,  in  his  "  Hestitution  of  IV 
cayed  inlelligence,"t'relaies  the  foUowint 
strange  stor)'.  Hulberstadt,  in  Germany, 
was  extremely  infested  with  rats,  whicfa 
a  certain  musician,  called  from  his  hibit 
the  ''  Pyed  Piper,"  agreed  for  »  grai 
sum  of  money  to  destroy  :  whereupon  ht 
tuned  his  pipes,  and  the  rats  iiDtnediatel; 
followed  him  to  the  next  river,  where  they 
were  all  drowned,  But,  when  the  pi^ 
demanded  his  pay,  he  was  refused  will 
some  scorn  and  contempt,  upon  which  ht 
began  another  tune,  ana  was  followed  bj 
all  the  children  of  the  town  to  a  neifb* 
bouring  hill  called  Hamelen,  which  open- 
ed and  swallowed  them  up  and  afterwudf 
closed  again.  One  boy  Wing  lame  ovPt 
after  the  rest,  but,  seeing  what  had  hip- 
pen  ed,  returned^  and  related  this  stjmgc 
circumstance.  The  story  was  believ^ 
for  the  parents  never  after  heard  of  ihlir 
lost  children.  This  incidenl  is  stated  tt 
have  liappened  on  the  22nd  of  July  in  te 
year  1375,  and  that  since  tliat  time  the 
people  of  Halberstadt  permit  not  «f 
drum,  pipe,  or  other  instniment  to  fcf 
sounded  in  that  street  which  leads  to  iftf 
gale  through  which  the  children  pasaci 
They  also  established  a  decree,  that  va  il 
writings  of  contract  or  bargain,  after  Ik 


*  ♦  Nohle. 
t  London,  1634,  p.  8$. 
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date  of  our  Saviour's  nativity,  ihe  date 
also  of  the  year  of  ihe  children's  going 
forth  should  be  add^d^  in  perpetual  re- 
membrance of  this  surprising  event. 


The  NoRTHxTMBEiiLiiKD  Bagpipe. 

The  wild,  melancholy,  warlike  sound  of 
the  ancient  piUroeks,  was  certainly  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  astonisbmeni  of 
the  rehried  Italians  and  to  rouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  North  Briton  in  a  foreijjn 
land.  The  jrentleman  who  favored  the 
Editor  with  the  preceding  communication 
relative  to  the  famous  Northumbrian  piper 
says,  **  It  is  twenty  years  this  autumn 
since  James  Allan  played  to  me  at  Eld  on 
Court  Baron,  a  post  pibrock  on  the  regi- 
itienlal  Northumberland  bagpipe,  to  the 
^tonishment  of  his  hearers.  The  same 
gsntlcman  obligingly  communicated  the 
following  verses,  which  were  written  for 
the  Northumberland  regimental  bagpipes. 
They  refer  to  a  supposed  invasion  of  the 
Scots  havinj^  taken  place  in  the  absence 
of  the  Palatine  and  to  the  gathering  of 
the  Fenwicke,  a  Northumberland  dan, 
and  their  allies  to  repel  the  incursion. 


A  Border  Gather  two. 

Pipe  of  North iimbria  ROtiinl  ! 

War-pipe  of  Alnwickc  f 
Wake  Ihe  wild  hillit  aroqad, 

HumrooQ  the  Fenwicke  t 
Percy  at  Puyaim  war, 

Fi^Dwick  stand  foremost : 
Scots  in  array  from  far 

Swell  wide  their  war-host. 

Now  fierce  from  the  border, 

Wolf-like  hfl  rushes, 
Drive*  southward  the  warder, 

Gore-stfeam  forth  giuhet  : 
Come  ipeaf-iiiiui.  Come  howvaD, 

Come  bold -hearted  Trcwickci 
Hepe!  the  [jroud  foe-man. 

Join  lion-like  Bewick  :* 
PrDwi  Fenwicke  and  Denwicke. 

Harlan  and  Hallin^tonj 
8oi]od  bugle  at  Alowickc, 

Bag-pipe  at  Wallington : 
On  Elf- hi  Us  th*  alarm  wri»p  t' 

Smoulder*  in  pale  array  ; 
The  babe  ihat  can  «carce  litp 

Points  northward  the  bale-way«  ' 

*  Kamea  of  famihcf  of  clan*. 
t  A  witp  of  ttreatt  or  t<na^  xneiunted  on  the: 
top  of  a  spear  and  n€t  oa  Are  vrlien  a  rttid  took 
place*  Upon  ibis  portentous  r>utign  being 
carried  ihrough  the  country,  fvery  one  in- 
stantly flew  to  arms.     It  was  tlit*  Hol-M^ 


Leave  the  plow,  leave  the  niow^ 

l/eavo  loom  and  smithie  i 
Come  with  your  tru«y  yew» 

Strong  arm  and  pithy  '^ 
Leave  the  herd  on  ihe  bill. 

Lowing  and  flying  ; 
Leave  the  ville,  cott*  and  mill, — 

Thn  dead  and  the  dying 

Come,  clad  in  your  aicel  jack^ 

Your  wor-geam  in  order^ 
And  down  hew  or  drive  back 

The  Scot  oVr  the  border  ; 
And  yield  you  to  no  man  ; 

Stand  firm  iu  the  van-guard  ' 
Brave  death  in  each  Foe-man, 

Or  die  on  the  green  it  ward. 


Evil  Speaking, 
It  is  not  good  to  speak e  evill  of  all 
whom  wee  know  bad ;  it  is  worse  to 
judge  evill  of  any  who  may  prove  good. 
To  8 peak e  iU»  upon  knowledge,  shews  a 
want  of  charity  ;  to  speak e  ill,  upon  sus- 
picion, shews  a  want  of  honesty.  I  will 
not  speake  so  bad  as  I  knowe  of  many ; 
I  will  not  speake  worse  than  I  knawe  of 
any.  To  knowe  evill  by  others,  and  not 
speake  it»  is  soraetimes  discretion:  to 
speake  evill  by  others^  artd  not  knowe  it, 
is  always  dishonesty,  llee  may  be  evdl 
himselfe  who  speakes  good  of  others  upon 
knowledge;  but  hee  can  never  be  good 
himself,  who  speakes  evill  of  others  upon 
suspicion .- — A .  Warwick. 

Hlabing  and  Knowledge. 
A  man  tnust  not  give  himself  to  the 
(fathering  and  keeping  the  opinions  and 
koowle<lges  of  another,  to  the  end  he  may 
afterwards  make  report  of  ihem,  or  use 
them  for  shew  orostentatioii,  or  some  h^e 
and  mercenary  profit;  but  he  must  use 
them  so  as  Ihat  he  may  make  them  his 
own.  He  must  not  onely  lodg  them  in 
his  minde,  but  incorporate  and  transub- 
stantiate them  into  himself.  He  must 
not  onely  water  his  minde  with  the  dew 
of  knowledge,  but  he  must  make  it  essen- 
tially better,  wise,  slronfj,  good,  couragi- 
ous;  otherwise  to  what  end  serveth 
study  ?  Wisdom  is  not  oneiif  to  Itf  gotten 
b^  ttSf  kit  to  h£  iiijotfed.  He  must  not  do 
as  it  is  the  manner  of  those  that  make 
garlands,  who  pick  here  and  there  whole 
flowers,  and  so  carry  them  away  to  make 
nose-gayes,  and  afterwards  presents;  heap 
together  out  of  that  book,  and  out  of  this 
book,  many  good  things,  to  make  a  fair 
and  a  goodly  show  lo  others  ;  but  he  must 
do  as  bees   use  to  do,  who  carry   not 
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away  the  flowers,  but  seule  tliemsehes 
upon  ikem  (like  a  hen  that  coveretb  her 
chickens)  and  tlraweth  from  ihem  their 
spirit,  force,  virtue,  quintessence,  and 
nourishing  themselves,  torn  them  into 
their  own  substance,  and  afterwards  make 
good  and  sweet  Imney,  which  is  all  their 
own ;  and  it  i^  no  more  either  thjme  or 
sweet  marjorum.  So  must  a  man  tr^itber 
from  books  the  marrow  and  spirit  (never 
enthralling  himself  so  much  a^  to  retain 


the  words  by  heart,  as  many  oseladc^ 
much  tesse  the  place,  the  book,  tkt 
chapter  ;  that  is  a  sottish  and  vain  mfifK 
stitioQ  and  vanity,  and  makes  him  lose  Ifai 
principal ;  and  having  sucked  and  diavi 
Ihegood^  feed  hisniind  therewith,  infcvB 
bis  judgment,  instruct  and  direct  his  con- 
science i)nd  his  opinion,  rectify  hiswitl; 
and  m  a  word»  frame  unto  himself  a  wuri 
wholly  his  own,  that  is  to  saj,  an  hoatsi 
man  j  was  devised,  resolute* — Ckitrwm* 


Comb  to  mi:  Love  1 


[OriginaJ.] 
Aza,  star  of  my  soul's  dark  night, 
Let  me  worship  thee  by  this  pale  moon  s  light ; 
Come  to  me  love,  I  hate  waited  long, 
Heard  thy  step  from  afar  and  thy  sounding  son^  ; 
I  have  seen  thee  skim  by  the  brink  of  the  flood. 
And  thy  presence  hath  spoke  in  my  rushing  blood  ; 
I  have  feft  thy  hand  on  my  brow  of  care, 
Smoothing  it  and  my  tangled  hair  ; 
And  once,  when  the  friends  from  my  couch  had  stray'd. 
My  cold  cheek  was  on  thy  bosom  laid. 
Come  to  me  love,  the  colds  of  night. 
And  the  cold  of  tlie  world,  the  heart'i  worst  blight, 
Are  upon  me  here  ;  Come  to  me  sweet. 
Could  I  seek  Ihee  out  I  would  wing  my  feet. 
I  have  made  thee  a  crown  of  the  yellow  gold, 
And  a  purple  raiment  with  full  fold, 
And  a  sceptre  too,  and  thou  shalt  be, 
Queen  of  ray  heart,  of  mine  and  me. 
I  will  clothe  thee  in  sun*beams,  and  thy  fair  neck 
The  ptarls  of  the  milky  way  shall  deck ; 
And  ril  strew  thy  hair  with  the  planets  bright| 
Thou  angei  of  beauty,  of  love  and  light. 
But  thou  com'st  not  my  fond  gifts  to  receive, 
Winds  brought  me  thy  promise — thou  wilt  not  deceive  : 
No  1  thou'rl  coming,  the  East  with  thy  beauty  growj  red. 
The  queen  of  the  night  bows  in  homage  her  head  ; 
Oh  come  love,  Oh  fast  love.  Oh  faster  yet^  sweet, 
I  fly,  roy  heart's  empress,  thy  coming  to  greet  S  If. 


S. 


To  Charles  Lamb,  Esq* 
[Origin  a!,] 
Friend  Lamb,  thy  choice  was  good,  to  love  the  lore 
Of  onr  old  by-gone  bards,  whose  racy  page. 
Rich  mellowing  Time  makes  sweeter  than  before. 
The  blossom  left^ — for  the  lon^  gamer'd  store 

Of  fruitage,  now  right  luscious  in  its  age, 
Although  to  fashion's  taste  austere, — what  more 

Can  be  expected  from  the  popular  rage 
For  tinsel  gauds  that  are  to  gold  preferred  ? 

Me  much  it  grieves,  as  I  did  erst  presage, 
\'ain  fashion's  foils  had  every  heart  aeterred 

From  the  warm,  homely  phrase  of  other  days, 
Until  thy  Woodvil's  ancient  voice  I  heard ; 

And  now  right  fain,  yet  fearing,  honest  bard, 
I  pause  to  greet  thee  witlj  5o  poor  a  praise.  JotiK  ClaEI* 


THE  MILLER'S  TOMB,  ON  HIGHDOWN  HILL,  NEAR  TARRING, 

SUSSEX. 


In  the  ipring  of  this  year  (1831)  I  found 
myself,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  a  friend, 
M  the  little  village  of  SaWingtonj  in  the 
parish  of  Tarring,  ^^ar  Worthing  in 
Sussex, 

SaWington  is  retired  from  the  London 
road  to  Worthing,  at  ttbout  t!iree  miles 
distance  from  that  place.  It  is  a  peaceful 
hamlet  in  the  midst  of  meadows  and 
farm?,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Selden, 
Passing  some  noble  elm  trees  within  the 
dwarf  wall  of  a  comfortable  farm-yard,  I 
wa4  in  a  minute  or  two  at  *'  Selden's  Cot- 
tage,'' Its  gabled  side  abuts  on  a  cross 
road.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  laboring  family 
and  the  dame  welcomed  me  with  inside. 
Upon  the  oak-lintel  is  a  Latin  inscription 
in  two  lines,  over  the  door,  I  began  to 
examine  it,  when  the  good  wife,  pointing 
to  a  paper  pinned  against  the  plastered 
wall,  said  **  It  is  all  put  down,  down, 
down  there,  sir :  and  there  I  read,  a-i  T 
found  by  collation,  **  a  true  copy"  with  a 
translation  of  the  distich,  in  the  hand- 
writing ofau  able  antiquary,  ilien  residing 

44, 


in  the  town  whence  this  paper  is  dated,  in 
which  lown^  where  I  now  write,  he  iin- 
happily  died  a  few  weeks  after  I  liad 
hastily  transcribed  hia  written  memorial^ 
as  follows:-' 

"  GHATUS.    nONESTI,    MIHl  ;    m7   CtAHDAB, 

rtflTO,  SKDEQZ  . 
*'  Foil  AbEAS  ;    Wti  sT  PACTA  SOLHTA  TlBI. 

*'  ThoaVt  welcome,  honett  (rtt^ad  ;  walk  in, 

make  free?  j 
"  Thit  f  get  lbi«e  gone  ;  my  iloort  aiv  closed 

to  thee. 
•''This  houte  wiu  built        W^l.  IUlirF.n, 

1601,  K.  G,  Dmt*nd  Homi^, 

llirmingbii»i, 
"  2o^ia  ft&vn  June  9th,  1818/* 

Here  was  an  autograph  well  known  to 
literary  antiquaries,  ana  antiquarian  col- 
lectors.    It  is  weU,  methought,  for  these 

poor  cottagers   that  — (a   ceriaio 

person)  has   not   been   here;    assuredly  I 
were  he  here  now,  this  would  be  coUectca 
and   engulfed  amon^  the  m3<s    at    the  , 
London  Institution,     I  karn^d  that  Mr. 
2  Y 
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Hamper  had  placed  the  papeir  there,  and 
some  lime  afterwards  bad  revisited  the 
cottag;e.  There  bein^  noihing  remarkable 
in  the  little  edifice  hut  the  carved  lintel j 
I  went  on  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
to  Tarring^  cburch,  and,  calling  for  the 
register,  found  it  began  17th  November, 
1 558,  with  the  names  of  the  S  eld  en  and 
Hamper  families  occurring  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other.  Here,  then,  Mr. 
Hamper's  visits  to  SalvinB[ton  were  easily 
accounted  for.  Tarring  was  the  parish  of 
his  ancestors  :  and  the  parish-clerk  well 
remembered  his  person.  Mr.  Hamper 
afti»rwards  wrote  from  Birminpfham^  for 
tiinety-one  certificates  relating  to  his  fa- 
mily; **  and,*'  said  the  clerk,  **  he  paid 
for  them  like  a  gentleman,  sir ;— he  sent 
back  a  live  pound  note,  and  desired  the 
change  miglit  be  kept/'  Tlie  register 
contains  an  entry  in  April,  1560,  of  the 
marriage  of  a  John  Selden  ;  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  several  entries  of  marriages,  bap- 
tisms, and  burials  of  the  Seldens,  and  by 
the  following  : — "  1584,  John,  the  son  of 
John  Selden,  the  minstrel  I,  was  baptized 
the  xxih  of  December;'*  there  is  added, 
**  Died,  1 654,  aged  70  */'  this  entry  re* 
cords  the  baptism  and  death  of  the  great 
Selden,  whose  father  is  sneeringly  record- 
ed by  old  Anthony  Wood  to  have  been 
«  a  fiddler/' 

Tarring  is  a  quiet  village  with  several 
remains  to  interest  the  antiquary.  Adjacent 
to  its  old  cimrch,  which  has  a  goodly 
spire,  is  the  present  residence  and  fertile 
farm  of  Mr,  ilentey,  whose  sons  adven- 
tured upon  an  agricultural  speculation  to 
the  newly  attempted  settlement  at  Swan 
River,  and  are  about  to  be  followed  by 
their  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 
The  parish  contains  some  of  the  most 
productive  land  in  the  county,  but  is 
neavily  tilhed  and  taxed. 

Returning  through  Salvington  by  the 
"  Spotted  Cow,"  a  little  DeW"p;>inted 
aign,  which,  1  am  told,  woj  executed  by 
the  hand  of  the  landlady  herself,  for  her 
new  beer-shop ;  the  road  leads  on  to 
Darringtoti,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Tarring.  In  a  meadow  are  part  of  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  very  ancient  chapel, 
beautifully  overgrown  with  ivy  :  the  age^of 
these  remains  is  unkuowu.  Tarring  was 
Uie  living  of  St,  Thomas  a  BeckeU  In 
this  parish,  and  Broadwater,  which  has 
SI  very  large  and  beautiful  church,  and  in- 
cludes the  town  of  \\'orthing,  tliere  is  much 
to  interest  visitors  who  retire  either  for 
oidinary  reCTealion,oT  raedvl^lvve  remark. 


Prom  Darrington>  accompanied  by  t 
young  friend  from  Salvington  and  hk 
dog  Dash,  I  wnlked  over  nch  enclcied 
pasture  and  arable  ground,  and  tKrouffc 
woodlands,  to  see  ihe  "MiUer's  Tomb,** 
upon  Highdown  Hill.  "  Dash/'  a  favoriie 
old  spaniel,  was  rather  a  hindrance  to  ui^ 
He  had  gamed  his  flesh  by  good  houi«- 
keeping  through  the  winter,  and  \otfi  \tm 
agility,  and  psiited  for  breath  like  a  cirim 
wlio  eats  to  live  and  lives  to  eaU  tUl  be 
can  eat  no  more,  and  then  goes  to  a  tat 
*'  not  where  be  eats,  but  where  he  h 
eaten.*'  It  was  a  delightful  sunny  dij, 
and  we  climbed  several  stiles  and  gattf 
which  Dash  was  too  heavy  to  juTnp  over, 
and  t>et  ween  die  ban  of  which  he  wa*  loo  hi 
to  pass;  and  we  heard  of  hia  being  left 
behind  by  his  loud  yelpinf^  aiid  barkiog, 
and  sometimes  went  back  to  putt  bin 
over.  At  length  we  movintcd.  tlighdovn 
Hill,  and  gained  a  fin«  pcovpeetof  the  set, 
and  a  bracing  breeze  fhnn  its  fresh  bosom. 

Upon  this  hill  stands  the  tomb  of  Jolm 
Oliver,  a  miller,  whose  wmdmitl  was  for- 
merly near.  In  his  lifeiiune,  be  built  ik 
tomb  and  erected  a  summer-hoose,  m 
which  he  sat  before  his  tomb,  and  looked 
around  tipon  the  inland  pn^spect  and  the 
eternal  sea  and  the  broad  expanse  of  Ay 
and  cloud  above.  His  life  was  spent  in  ihe 
business  of  his  mill,  and  in  comfbitiflf 
his  poorer  neighbours,  and  in  coates* 
plating  beyond  his  tomb.  Ue  knew  tk 
folly  of  the  knowledge,  and  the  Tantfj  uf 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  the  woeM 
tliought  him  mad.  He  was  a  i^ood  ma, 
and  looked  death  in  the  &ce  daily ;  vd 
after  many  years  be  went  to  hi»  rf«t. 

This  spot  is  represented  in  the  cogwf- 
ing*  On  the  slab  cover  of  the  tonib  » 
inscribed,  **  For  the  reception  of  Jofce 
Oliver,  when  deceased  to  the  willof  G^^I 
granted  by  William  Westbrook  RidttH* 
son,  Esq.,  1766.'*  There  are  various  i*- 
sages  of  scripture  on  different  p«fti  rf 
the  tomb,  and  on  the  south  side  is  it- 
scribed,  **  In  memory  of  John  Oti««. 
miller,  who  departed  this  life  ihe  2tjd^ 
April  1793,  aged  84  years."  His  tmm 
were  interred  beneath. 

The  miller  left  twenty  pounds  •  J^ 
for  the  keeping  up  of  his  totnb,  ani  ^ 
"  summer  retreat ;"  but  botli  are  gotaf  V 
decay,  and  no  one  cares  to  call  upM*  ^ 
trustee  to  give  an  account  of  his  tr«|t. 

When  seated  in  the  suinmer-booitt^ 
prospect  to  the  right  is,  far  as  the  wft  i* 
see,  '*  o*er  waters  of  the 


On  the  left  is  Goring  castle. 
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Hint,  a  well  known  height  called  Clmn- 
keaburg  Uing,  crowned  iwilh  ftr-lrees, 
and  formerly  a  Roman  station.  Nearer 
the  tomb  is  an  eroinence  called  Ctesar's 
hillt  with  traces  of  Roman  intrenchmeRt^. 
In  tbe  valley  is  the  sweet  little  village  of 
Find  on.  From  the  tomb  sea- wards  may 
be  seen  Brighton  afar  off,  Worthing  nearer^ 
and  closer  in  the  villai^e  of  Sakingion, 
whither  my  friend  and  I,  and  Dash,  lei- 
surely returned  by  the  pleasani  way  we 


h.  m. 

Novtmher  IB.— Day  breaks  ,  5  40 
Sun  rises  .  .  7  40 
—  sets  .  ,  4  21 
Twilight  ends  .    6  20 


lion  comic  duet,  songs  etc.  the  whole  to 
conclud  witJi  a  Ball  music  is  provided. 

Knteomce  at  |   past  6  to  begin  at  ^ 
past  7. 

Tickets  to  be  hati  of  Mr. 
Joseph.  Turner,  James  Riley,  John 
Li  wo  is 
or  at  che  wouse*^ 
NowmL  19,  1829, 


November    \%    1751,      A   Worcester 

paper  of  this  date  contains  the  following 

paragraph  :— "  As  his  Majesty  was  going 

out   for   an  Airing  Yesterday  Morning, 

two  ancient  Men  from  Cheshire,  one  82, 

I      the  other  78  years   of  age,  delivered    a 

Petition,  offering  to  make  a  full  discovery 

I       of  a  Silver  Mine,  whicb  they,  after  Twenty 

I      Years  search,  have  found  ou  t  in  C  h  e  sh  i  re . ' 

K«  [T<i  Mr.  Hone.] 

^r  SiRj^As  a  subscriber  to  your  Year 
Mookf  I  take  the  liberty  of  subjoining  a 
copy  of  a  printed  play  bill,  which  1  saw 
at  Parts  in  tl^  course  of  last  year.  As  it 
amused  me,  so   may  U  you ;  for,  as  Dr. 

I       Patigloss  says,   '*  the  cacalology  watits 

I       mcDding." 

^^L,  Oh  Monday  Eve»i?(g 

^^^  will  be  given. 

^^  A    GBANt> 

r  Enlertammet  concert  and  Ball  will  be 
I  ^ven  at  Monsieur  Lemer  pres  du  Port 
I  de  Charenton,  No.  5.  To  open  with  the 
r  favourite  comic  song  called  the  mill  after 
L  witch  will  he  given  a  part  of  Macbeath  a 
song  and  Itesiiation  after  witch  a  favourite 
Hornpipe  a  Gentleroea  a  performer  in 
provcncal  parts  will  appeai-  in  i m eta i ions 
of  tbe  great  English  actars  from  Paris, 
afterwards  the  prmsopol  parts  of  Douglas 
or  the  noble  shepsard  after  witch  a  grand 
lerifac  combat  then  In  be  given  a  Resita- 


Nofxmber  19i— Day  breaks 

Sun  rises  .  . 
—  sets  ,  , 
Twilight  ends  , 


Koljrnifirr  20, 


5  41 
7  41 
4  19 

6  19 


St.  Et>Mtj\D,  Kino  aad  Martyr. 

Particulars  of  the  anniversary  of  this 
saint  are  in  the  Etrri/-Dnjf  Botrk. 

St  Edmund  the  king  enlarged  the 
monastery  of  B read ise worth,  in  Suffolk, 
and  augmenting  the  revenues  rendered 
this  religioujj  house  one  of  the  6nest  and 
richest  in  the  kingdom.  The  gifts  pre- 
sented at  liis  tomb  were  of  immense 
valu« ;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  tlie 
monasteries  the  revenues  amounted  to 
£l560  a  year;  a  very  large  sum  indeed 
in  tho8*e  days.  Leland,  who  saw  the 
town  and  monastery  in  their  splendor, 
gives  a  most  magnificent  description  of 
them.  See  Rapin's  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  I,  p.  126,  note  (6)  or  Camden » 
Britannia  (Suffolk.) 


Saxok  Deities. — Days  or  the  Wece. 

Tlie  Saxon  idols  worshipped  in  Eng- 
land, whence  the  names  of  the  days  of  lh« 
week  are  derived,  are— 

1.  The  idol  of  the  Suti,  from  which 
Sunday  is  derived,  among  the  Latins  dks 
SolUp  was  placed  in  a  temple,  and  adored 
and  sacrificed  to ;  for  they  believed  that 
the  sun  did  co-operate  with  this  idol.  He 
was  represented  like  a  man  half  naked, 
with  his  face  like  the  sun,  holding  a  burn- 
ing wheel,  with  both  hands  on  his  breast, 
signifying  his  course  round  the  world  ; 
and,  by  it^  fiery  gleams>  tbe  light  and 
beat  wherewith  be  warms  and  nourishes 
all  things. 

2,  The  idol  of  the  i^faon,  from  which 
Cometh  our  Monday^  dks.  Xuritf-, anciently 
Jlloonday:  this  iiol  appears  strangely 
singular,  lining  habited  m  a  short  coat 

2  \  2 
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lik«  a  man :  her  holding  a  moon  signifies 
what  she  is^  but  the  reasoii  of  her  short 
coat  and  iong-eared  cap  is  lost  in  obtivion. 

3.  7  uuct»,  the  most  ancient  and  pecu- 
liar god  of  the  Germans,  represeoied  in 
his  gmrment  of  a  skin,  according  to  their 
ancient  manner  of  clothing  ;  next  to  the 
9un  and  moon,  they  paid  their  adoration 
to  this  idol^  and  dedicated  the  next  day 
to  him,  from  which  our  Tmtdui^  is  derived, 
ancienlly  Tui&d^Vf  called  in  Latin  diet 
Mart  is.  But  this  idol  n  very  unlike 
Mar^,  whom  VVoden  much  nearer  resem- 
bles than  he  does  Mercury. 

4.  It  Wen  was  a  valiant  prince  among 
the  Saxons ;  his  imaj^e  was  prayed  to  for 
victory  over  their  enemies,  which,  if  they 
obtained,  they  usually  sacrificed  the  pri- 
soners taken  in  battle  to  him.  Our  Htd- 
fiesdai/  is   derived   from   him,   anciently 

Wodciiid^y.  The  northern  histories  make 
him  the  father  of  Thor^  and  Friga  to  be 
his  wife. 

5.  Thor  was  placed  in  a  large  hall^ 
sitting  on  a  bed,  canopied  over,  with  a 
crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  twelve 
stars  over  it,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand  ;  to  him  was  attributed  the  power 
over  bolh  heaven  and  earth,  and  that,  aa 
he  was  pleased  or  displeased,  he  could 
send  thunder,  tempests,  plagues,  &c.,  or 
fair  seasonable  weather,  and  cause  fertility. 
From  him  our  Thundoy  derives  its  name, 
anciently  TAonday  ;  among  the  Romans, 
diet  Joviiy  as  this  idol  may  be  substituted 
for  Jupiter. 

6.  Friga;  this  idol  represented  both 
sexes,  holding  a  drawn  swor«l  in  the  right 
hand,  and  a  bow  in  the  left,  denoting  that 
women  hs  well  as  men  should  fight  in 
time  of  need  i  she  was  generally  taken  for 
a  goddess,  and  was  reputed  the  giver  of 
peace  and  plenty,  and  causer  of  love  and 
amity.  Her  day  of  worship  was  called 
by  the  Saxons,  Frt^edaes,  now  Friday, 
diet  Veneris ;  but  the  habit  and  weapons 
of  this  figure  have  a  resemblance  of  Diana 
rather  than  Venus. 

7.  Seater^ot  Crodo, stood  on  the  prickly 
back  of  a  perch  :  he  was  thin  visaged, 
and  long  haired,  with  a  long  heard,  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  carrying  a  pail  of 
water  in  his  right  hand,  wherein  are  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  holding  up  a  wheel  in 
his  lefk,  and  his  coat  tied  with  a  long 
girdle ;  his  standing  on  the  sharp  fins  of 
this  fish  signi6ed  to  the  Saxons,  that  by 
worshipping  him  they  should  pass  through 
all  dangers  unhurt;  by  his  girdle  f!ying 
both  ways  was  shown  iW  ^«3iQt»*  free- 


dom ;  and  by  the  pait  with  fmit  ia4 
f)owers  sx^m  denoted  tnat  he  would  nooriik 
the  earth.  From  him,  or  from  the  lloma 
deity,  Saturn,  come?  Saturday* 


November  20.— Day  breaks  .     , 
Sun  rises  .  -     . 
—   sets  ,     . 
Twilight  ends  . 

5  42 
7  4J 
4  t9 
^  IB 

Nabrtitfirr  21. 

EXECUTIO!^     OF    Jt    JlW. 

21st  November,  1821, — Among  < 
malefactors  excuted  at  Newgate  wis  i 
Jew,  named  Cabelia.  He  ascended  tk 
platform  attended  by  a  reader  of  tiM 
synagogue  and  a  friend  of  his  own  p^r- 
suasion,  who  sat  up  with  him  thr 
the  night,,  according  to  the  Jewish  s. 
According  to  another  usage  with  lU 
Hebrews  condemned  to  death,  he  receind 
a  fine  linen  cap  from  his  friends.  Ht 
was  attended  by  Je^vs  upon  the  sca^oM: 
a  hymn  was  read  to  htm  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  is  used  only  on  sodt 
occasions.  The  sheriif  gave  particokr 
directions  that  his  body,  not  eveo  his  Utok 
should  be  touched  #by  the  executioner  or 
bis  attendants,  for  which  atientioo  dt 
sheriff  received  the  thanks  of  the  criaK 
nal's  friends.  After  the  eicecutioi},  Ct- 
helia  was  taken  down  6rst  by  the  Jcviv 
who  had  attended  him,  and  iromed lately 
carried  away  by  them  in  a  hearse.  It  m 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  strip  and  «ii^ 
the  corpse  of  the  criminal,  previoai  ^ 
interment;  after  which  the  bodf  a 
wrapped  id  a  linen  sheet  and  depOfilMis 
the  coffin  ;  and  every  article  of  wMit 
apparel  in  which  he  suffered  is  depoiika 


with  him:  the  ropes  and  cords 
pinioned  his  arms  are  placed  in  the  ptm 
under  the  cofBn.  According  to  Bfhfv 
ceremony  the  interment  must  be  €<•• 
pleted  before  the  gomg  down  ot  Ui«  ni* 

About  the  same  lime  there  was  an  ft- 
ecution  in  Aberdeen  of  an  UQh*pf7 
culprit,  who  had  his  shroud  put  on  hdm 
his  arms  were  pinioned,  and  in  ihMf 
he  was  taken  out  to  ihe  place  of  i    ~ 


Chimcse  Oatb. 
At  the  Thames   public   ofllice^  a  lit 
years  ago,  two  Chinese  sailors 


*  GmitM,  Mtg» 
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amined  on  a  cliarge  of  assauUing  anollier 
Chinese  sailor.  The  com|>kiwani  wa^ 
exatoiDed  according  to  the  customs  of  his 
country ;  a  Chinese  saucer  being  given 
to  him,  and  anotlier  to  ibe  iiiterpTcier, 
they  both  advanced  towards  the  window, 
directed  iheir  eyes  to  heaven,  and  re- 
peated in  Iheir  own  tongue  the  following 
Tffords :— **  In  the  face  of  God  1  break 
this  saucer,  if  ii  comes  together  again 
China  man  has  told  a  lie,  and  expects 
not  to  lire  five  days  ;  if  it  remains  asun- 
iJer  China  man  has  told  the  trulh,  and 
escapes  the  vengeance  of  the  Alnaighty/' 
They  then  smashed  the  saucers  in  pieces 
on  the  floor,  and  returned  to  their  places 
to  he  eiiamined. 


The  Rev.  H.  S.  Cotton  possesses  a 
series  of  curious  Chinese  drawings,  re- 
presenting the  torments  inflicted  in  af^er 
life  upon  evil-doers,  according  to  the 
Chinese  belief. 


November  2i.— Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 


h.  m« 

5  43 
7  44 

—    sets ,     .     .     4  16 
Twilight  ends  ,     G  17 


But  if  we  fltiidfut  Look 
Wc  shall  diflccra 
In  it,  fts  in  soroe  holy  boolt. 
How  maa  nmy  heavenly  knowledge  letni. 

It  tell  I.  the  conqueror  J 
Thiit  far-stretched  power, 
Which  hi]  proud  damgcta  traffic  for. 
Is  but  the  triumph  of  ao.  hour. 
That  from  the  farthest  North, 
Some  iiealion  may 
Yet  undiicovered  usue  fonh^ 
And  o'er  hit  new  got  eoDqaeit  iway. 

Somo  nation  yet  shut  in 
With  hill*  of  ice 
May  be  let  out  to  acoui^c  hi*  iin. 
Till  they  •bail  equal  him  in  vice. 
And  then  they  likewise  slli&ll 
Their  mini  haxa  , 
For  u  youTselvea  your  empire*  fall, 
Aod  every  kingdom  hath  a  grave. 

Thtta  thoflc  eelestia)  fircsj. 
Though  scetaing  mute. 
The  fallacy  of  our  deaireii 
And  all  tbe  pride  of  life  confute. 
For  they  have  watched  since  first 
The  world  had  birth  : 
And  found  sin  in  iuelf  accursed. 
And  nothing  pennaoient  on  earth. 


0o\}mititv  22* 

22d  November,  1624,  a  dreadful  storm 
raged  along  the  Western  coast  of  Eng- 
land. IJoge  waves  batitred  down  sea- 
wails  and  iron-bound  piers,  and  the 
ocean  engulfed  numberless  ships  and 
sailors,  with  an  immervse  amount  of  pro- 
perty. 


Njoht. 

When  1  survey  ihp  bright 
Cdeitial  ftphere  : 
So  rich  wilh  jj^wcU  hung»  that  night 
Doth  like  an  Elliiop  bride  appear  : 
My  soul  her  *ring  doth  spread. 
And  huavcti-ward  fijut, 
The  Almighty's  myaleric*  to  read 
In  the  large  volume  of  the  *1(iea. 

For  the  bright  liraianHUt 
Shoots  forth  no  flame 
So  silcm,  but  is  eloquent 
In  tpeakiQg  tlie  Creator**  name. 
No  uDr«>garded  stmr 
Coo  tracts  iti  light 
Into  so  small  a  character. 
Removed  far  irum  our  hmsAn  ugb' 


h*  ni. 

Ni/vemUr  22. — Day  breaks  ,     ,     5  44 

Sun  rises     .     ,     7  45 

—   seta      .     .     4  15 

Twilight  ends  .    6  16 


ite 


Festival  op  St.  Clehent. 

Hatters  have  a  tradilion  that  while  St 
Clement  w^s  fleeing  from  his  persecutors 
his  feet  became  blistered,  and  to  afford 
him  relief  he  was  compelled  lo  put  wool 
between  his  sundsiU  aud  the  soles  of  his 
ftjet.  On  cotilinuing  hb  journey,  the 
wonl,  by  the  perspiration,  motion,  and 
f>ressuTe  of  the  feet,  assumed  a  uniformly 
compact  substance,  which  bus  since  been 
denominated  Jcii.  When  he  afterwards 
settled  at  Home,  it  in  said,  he  improved 
the  discovery ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance has  been  date<i  the  origin  offtlting. 
Hatters  in  Ireland,  and  other  Catholic 
countries,  still  bold  their  lesuval  on  St. 
Clement's  day. 

Hats  are  first  mentioned  in  History  at 
the  time  when  Charles  VH.  made  his 
triumphant  enlry  into  lloiien,  in  ihe  year 
1449.  In  F.  Daniers  account  of  thai 
splendid  pageant,  he  says,  that  tbe  prince 


^ 
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attonbbed  Ihe  whole  city  by  appearing  in 
a  hat  lined  ^ith  red  sitk,  and  sjurmmmted 
by  a  plurae  of  feathers ;  from  this  period 
iheir  general  use  is  dated,  and  liencefor- 
ward  they  gradually  look  place  of  the 
chaperoons  and  hood»,  that  had  been  worn 
before.  In  process  of  lime^  from  the 
laity,  the  clergy  also  look  this  part  of  the 
habit;  but  il  was  lo«>ki?d  upon  as  a  great 
abuse,  and  several  regulations  were  pub- 
lished, forbidding  any  priest  or  religious 
person  to  appear  abroad  in  a  hat  without 
coTonetSj  ana  enjoining  them  to  keep  to 
the  use  of  cbaperoons  made  of  black 
cloth  with  decent  coronets ;  if  they  were 
poor,  they  were  at  least  to  have  coronets 
fastened  to  their  hats,  and  this  upou 
penalty  of  suspension  and  excommunica- 
tion. Indeed,  the  use  of  hats  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  longer  standing  among 
the  ecclesiastics  of  Brittany  by  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  especially  among  the 
canons ;  but  these  were  no  other  tlian  u 
kind  of  cap,  from  which  arose  the  scjuare 
caps  worn  in  colleges  and  public  schools. 
Labinian  observes,  that  a  bishop  of  Dol 
in  the  12th  century,  zealous  for  good 
order,  allovved  tiie  canons  alone  to  wear 
such  hats,  enjoining,  that  if  any  other 
person  came  with  them  to  church,  divine 
service  should  be  immediately  suspended. 

It  appears  that  the  art  of  manufactur- 
ing felt  hats  was  known  in  Spain  and 
Holland,  previous  to  its  introduction  into 
Knghmd,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  \  IH, ;  and  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  the  felt-makers  of 
London  became  a  corporation^  with  a 
grant  of  many  privileges* 

Felting  is  the  union  of  animal  hair 
with  wool  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
a  firm  compact  substance* 

The  mauufaclure  of  hats,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  prevailed  ^ ready  in  Fnince, 
and  exports  were  made  to  England, 
Spam,  Italy,  and  Germany;  but  England 
bus  ultimately  become  the  grand  mart  for 
hats.* 


Law  Pleasantries. 

I  am  a  joker  by  birth,  and  look  upon 
every  thing  in  die  world  as  capable  of 
affording  fun.  The  Law  He  pons,  if 
rightly  understood,  are,  in  fact,  mere  sup- 
plements to  Joe  Miller.  I  do  not  care 
what  they  are,  ancient  Ct  modern.  Coke 
or  \  csey,  Law  or  equity,  you  may  extract 

•  The  Hai.m»kcr'«  Manttil,  1829,  ISmo,   " 


fun  from  alL    The  rules  as  to 
measure  of  abuse  which  you 
person  may  exemplify.     To  say  tol 
*'  You  enchanted  my  bull/*  Sid,  424, 1 
say,  **  Thou  art  a  witch/'  or  that  a  pendt^ 
**  bewitched  my  husband  to  death,    Cn». 
Elix.  312,  is  clearly  actionable. 
Whether  it  he  not  also  actionabfe  1 
to  or  of  a  young  lady,  "  You  co 
me,"  or  "She  enchanted  me,**  or,  as  I 
case  may  be,  **  She  enchanted  my  I 
my  dog/*  2cc.,  or  **  She's   a 
creature,  or  to  put  the  exact  point,  *Sh 
quite  bewitched  poor  Tom/ 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  say  if  jm 
please  of  another^  **  That  he  is  a  pm 
rogue,  and  deserves  to  be  banged  aj  wdl 
as  G.  who  was  hang^ed  at  Newgate f 
because  this  is  a  mere  expre^ion  gif  c 
niou ;  and  perhaps  you  might  ihifik  thill 
did  not  deserre  hanging, — ^T.  Jones,  157. 
So  also  you  may  say  of  any  Mr.  Smidy 
that  you  know,  **  Mr.  Smith  stnuk  hi» 
cook  on  the  head  with  a  cleavfr,  ai 
cleaved  his  bead ;  the  one  lay  on  iht  oie 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  other;'*  beeaaar 
it  is  only  to  be  inferred  that  thereby  tiie 
cook  of  Mr.  Smith  died»  and  this  in  ik 
reported  case  was  not  aTerred,  Cro.  Jic 
18T»  A  fortiori^  you  may  say,  *•  5Ji. 
Smith  threw  his  wife  into  tbe  Thaoie^ 
and  she  never  came  up  again  ;"  or  ••  Mt* 
Smith  cut  off  Tom's  heady  and  walked 
with  it  to  Worcester  /'  because  this  if  dl 
inference;  and  his  cook,  wife,  or  Tota,» 
the  case  may  be,  for  all  that  the  Co«tft 
knows,  may  be  still  alire. 

Wills  and  testaments  are  agteat  aouei 
of  fun,  Thtre  is  a  case  In  6  X'esey,  ^ 
194,  Timmlei/  v,  Bedwell^  in  which  tkl 
Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon)  held  tliat  ik 
trust  of  real  and  personal  estate  by  wiM, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Botanidl 
Garden,  was  void,  for  a  rather  singukf 
reason,  as  it  appears  in  the  re^tt,  *» 
because  the  testator  expressed  thai  **  l» 
trusted  it  would  be  a  public  beoeiir 
The  Solicitor-Geueral  (Sir  William  Gtaut) 
and  Mr.  Ilomilly  compared  it  to  the  ttn 
of  a  gift  of  a  piece  of  land  for  the  yah 
pose  of  erecting  monuments  of  Uie  nanl 
vie  lories  of  this  countr)\  The  Lord  Cbw- 
cellor  said  in  that  case  tlie  heir  mi|;litp't 
them  dimm,  and  in  this  be  might  ^toxof 
the  garden ;  but  his  Lordship  thdofllt 
upon  the  expression  of  the  testatoTytkft 
"  he  trusted  it  would  be  a  public  btnefi^** 
he  might  venture  to  declare  it  void  I 
reason  was,  of  course,  that  it  was  wn 
the  statutes  of  mortmain. 
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In  the  case  of  Isaac  y*  Gompertx,  cited 
7  Ves.  61 1  Lord  Ttiurlow  declared  an 
annuity  given  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  in  Mag* 
pie  Alley  to  be  Toid» — a  highly  proper 
decree.  A  simikr  fate  was  awarded  to  a 
bequest  for  the  dissemination  of  Bastcfg 
Call  to  the  Uticonverttdj  7  Vesa.  52. 

Swinbarae,  part  4.  sect.  6,  art.  2,  men- 
tions  a  bequest  of  a  legacy  to  a  person,  on 
condition  of  his  drinkinj^  up  all  the  water 
in  the  sea ;  and  it  was  held  that,  as  this 
condition  *'  could  not  be  performed,"  it 
was  ?oid*  The  condition  "  to  go  to  Rome 
in  a  day,'*  which  Black  stone  mentions  in 
his  Commentaries  as  void  because  impos- 
sible to  be  performed,  may  soon,  perhaps, 
cea^e  to  be  so,  and  consec|nently  become 
good,  if  rail-roads  are  introduced  upon 
the  Continent. 

In  1  Rob  Ab.  45,  il  appears  that  in  the 
country,  when  men  pas?  cattle,  it  is 
usual  to  say,  "  God  bless  them  F*  other- 
wise they  are  taken  for  witches.  This 
reminds  me  of  the  salutation  in  Bohemia^ 
where,  if  you  meet  a  peasant,  you  pass  for 
a  heathen  unlessyousay  to  him,  **Bte^aed 
be  the  Lord  1"  or,  in  case  he  salutes  you 
thus,  unless  you  answer,  "In  eternity, 
Ameni'' 
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Chahacters  of  Foub  Nations — 

Germany,  England,  France,  ANt> 
Spain. 

In  Rdigmn, 

The  German  is  sceptical;  the  English- 
inan  devout;  the  Irenchman  zealous; 
the  Italian  ceremonious ;  the  Spaniard  a 
bigot. 

In  Keeping  his  Ward, 

The  German  is  faithful ;  the  Englishman 
safe ;  the  Frenchman  giddy ;  the  Italian 
shuffling^;  the  Spaniard  a  cheat. 

In  giving  Advice^ 

The  German  is  slow ;  the  Englishman 
fearless ;  the  Frenchman  precipitate ;  the 
Italian  nice;  the  Spaniard  circumspect. 

In  Kittrnui  Appearance^ 

The  German  is  large ;  the  Englishman 
well  made  ;  the  Frenchman  well  looking ; 
the  Italian  of  middle  size;  the  Spaniard 
awkward. 

In  Dress, 

The  German  is  shabby ;  the  Englishman 
costly  ;  the  Frenchman  fickle ;  the  Italian 
ragged  ;  the  Spaniard  decent. 

ill  Mmtnirtf 

The  German  is  clownish ;  the  English 
man   re^ptctful;    the   Frenchman   easy; 
the  Italian  polite ;  tlie  Spaniard  proud. 


In  keeping  a  Secret, 

The  German  forgets  what  he  has  been 
told  ;  the  Englishman  conceals  what  he 
should  divTtlge,  and  divulges  what  he 
should  conceal ;  the  Frenchman  tells  every 
thing;  the  Italian  is  dose;  the  Spaniard 
mysterious. 

In  Vaniti/, 

The  German  boasts  little ;  the  English- 
man despi&es  all  other  nations;  the 
Frenchman  flatters  every  body  ;  llie  Ita- 
lian estimates  cautiously  ;  the  Spaniard  h 
indiflerenl, 

in  Eating  and  Drinking^ 

The  German  is  a  drunkard ;  the  En- 
glishman liberally  profuse ;  the  French- 
man delicate ;  the  1  tab  an  moderate  ;  the 
Spaniard  penurious. 

In  Offending  and  Doing  Good^ 

The  German  is  inactive ;  the  English- 
man does  both  without  consideration ; 
the  Italian  ia  prompt  in  beneficence,  but 
vindictive  ;  the  Spaniard  indifferent. 

In  Speaking  J 

The  Gennan  and  French  speak  badly, 
but  write  well;  the  Englishman  speaks 
and  writes  well;  the  Italian  speaks  well, 
writes  much  and  well;  the  Spaniard 
tjpeaks  little,  but  writes  well. 

In  ^Udrcss, 

The  German  looks  like  a  blockhead; 
the  Englishman  resembles  neither  a  fool 
nor  a  wise  man  ;  the  Frenchman  is  pay  ; 
the  Italian  is  prudent,  but  looks  like  a 
fool ;  the  Spaniard  is  quite  the  reverse. 

In  cotiragti 

The  German  resembles  a  bear;  the 
Englishman  a  lion ;  the  Frenchman  an 
eagle  ;  die  Italian  a  fox  ;  and  the  Spaniard 
an  elephant. 

In  the  Sciencetf 

The  Gennan  is  a  pedant ;  the  English- 
man a  philosopher;  the  Frenchman  a 
smatterer;  the  Italian  a  professor;  and 
the  Spaniard  a  grave  thinker. 

MngniJiceTice. 

In  tiermany  the  Princes;  in  England 
the  ships ;  in  France  the  court ;  in  Italy 
the  churches;  in  Spain  the  armouries, 
are  magnificent. 

Servants 

Are  companions  in  Germany ;  obedi- 
ent in  England  ;  masters  in  France  ;  re- 
spectful in  Italy ;  submissive  in  Spain, 


November  23.— Bay  breaks  ,     . 

Sun  rises     .     . 

—   sets.     .     . 

Twilight  ends  . 
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THE  MILLERS  TOMB. 

Al  ihe  west  end  of  the  miller^s  tomb 
on  Hi^;hdown-HiU  is  a  rude  sculpiure  of 
**  DeatU  running  away  from  Time,  who 
pursues^  and  iS.  holding  him  by  ihe  right 
shoulder  with  his  right  hand :  his  left 
holds  a  Time  tilass;  Deulh  a  spear  m  hia 
Itfft  hand."  This  is  the  account  in  a 
*^  Description  of  tlie  celebrated  Miller's 
Torab;'  pniiled  at  Worthing  on  a  broad- 
sheet **pr\ce  three  pence/'  I  took  a 
■ketch  of  the  sculpture  from  the  stone ; 
it  aflort!^  ihe  engraving  above,  and  is  a 
tolerably  correct  representation.  Below 
ihe  stone  is  Ihe  following 

iHBC&tPTIOK. 

Deftlh^  why  «o  fast !— pray  atop  youi'  Jiand, 
And  kt  my  glass  rua  out  iu  sand  : — 
Ai  neither  Dcufh  uct  Time  mil  stay. 
Let  ui  implore  the  pre«ot  ^ay. 
Why  tlsrt  you  at  the  skeleton  ! 
Ti»  yottr  picture  which  you  iihuii  j 
AUve,  it  did  resemble  thee. 
And  thou,  when  dead^  Uke  that  fth«]l  be  ;^ 
But  tho*  Btttth  must  have  hh  will, 

Yet  old  Time  prolongs  th«  date. 
Till  the  measure  we  shaU  fill, 

Thttt'i  allotted  u»  by  Fi»te  ;— 
When  thac*«  done,  then  Tims  and  Death 
Both  ftgi«e  to  tftkc  our  breath  ! 

The  miller  caused  figures  of  prophets 
and  other  scripture  characters,  with  verses 
from  scripture,  to  be  painted  without  and 
within-side  his  sumioer-sheller ;  these  are 
nearly  obscured  by  time  and  weather^  and 
the  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  ma^inlaining 
th«m  go  nobody  can  tell  where. 


Second  Sight. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  a  few  yeart  1>  <  - 
his  death,  visited  Scotland,  the  coi.  ^ 
in  which  a  belief  in  its  existence  iiill 
preraiky  has  superseded  every  other 
account  of  it  by  what  he  has  left  to  u&  oo 
the  subject.     He  says 

**  We  should  have  had  little  cluini  td 
the  praise  of  curiosity,  if  we  had  ooi 
endeavoured  with  particular  attention  xo 
examine  the  question  of  tlie  second  sight. 
Of  an  opinion  received  for  centuries  by 
a  wliole  nation,  and  supposed  to  be  con- 
firmed tli rough  its  whole  descent  by  t 
series  of  successive  facts,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  truth  should  be  established,  or 
tlie  fallacy  detected. 

**  The  second  sight  U  an  impression 
made  either  by  the  mind  upon  ibe  eye* 
or  by  the  eye  tipon  the  mind^  by  which 
things  distant  or  future  are  perceived, 
and  seen  as  if  they  were  present,  A  man 
on  a  Journey,  far  from  home,  fall*  from 
his  horse;  another,  who  is  perhaps  at 
work  about  the  bouse,  sees  him  bleeding 
on  the  ground,  commooly  with  a  land- 
scape of  the  place  where  the  accident 
befals  hitc.  Aoother  seer,  driving  hoi&e 
his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  idleness,  ot 
musing  in  the  sunshine,  is  suddenly 
prised  by  the  appearance  of  a  bni 
ceremony,  or  funeral  procession, 
counts  the  mourners  or  attendants* 
whom,  if  be  knows  them,  he  relates  the 
names,  if  be  knows  them  not,  he  can  de- 
h c ribe  the  d reuses .  Th i ngs  distant  are  seen 
at  the  instant  when  theyhappeD.  Of  things 
future  1  know  not  that  there  is  any  rule 
for  determining  the  time  between  ibe 
sight  and  the  event. 

**  This  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it 
cannot  be  called,  is  neither  voluntary  not 
constant.  Tlie  appearances  have  no  de^ 
pendence  upon  choice:  they  cannot  be 
summoned,  detained,  or  recalled.  The 
impression  i^  sudden,  and  the  effect 
of  I  en  painful.  By  the  term  second 
sight  seems  to  be  meant  a  mode  of  seetDf 
superadded  to  that  which  nature  getie^ 
Till  I  y  bestows.  In  the  Earse  it  is  called 
Taisch ;  which  signifies  likewise  a  speci 
or  a  vision.  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  li 
that  the  Highlanders  ever 
whether  by  Taiseh^  used  for  second 
they  mean  the  power  of  seeing  or  'dbe 
thing  seen* 

"  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true^  at  it 
reported^  that  to  the  sccood  sif^ 


supi^l 
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is  presented  but  phantoms  of  evil .  Good 
seems  to  have  the  same  proportion  in 
those  vUionary  scenes  as  it  obtains  in 
real  life, 

**  That  they  should  often  see  death  is 
to  be  expected,  because  death  is  on  event 
frequent  and  important.  But  ibey  see 
likewise  more  pleasing  incidents.  A 
gentleman  told  me^  that  when  be  had 
once  gone  far  from  his  own  island,  one  of 
his  labonng  servants  predicted  his  re- 
turnj  and  described  the  livery  of  bis 
attend  an  I,  "which  he  had  never  worn  at 
home ;  and  which  had  been,  without  any 
previous  design,  occasionally  given  him. 

**  It  IS  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowland 
Scots,  that  the  notion  of  second  sight  is 
wearing  away  with  other  superstitions ; 
and  that  its  reality  is  no  longer  supposed 
but  by  the  grossest  people.  How  far  iti 
prevalence  ever  extended,  or  what  ground 
It  has  lost,  I  know  not.  The  Highlanders 
of  all  deg^rees,  whether  of  rank  or  under- 
standings, universally  admit  it^  excejit  the 
minislers,  who  universally  deny  it,  and 
are  suspected  lo  deny  it  in  consequence 
of  a  system,  against  conviction.  One  of 
them  honestly  lold  me  that  he  came  to 
Sky  with  a  re^iokition  not  to  believe  it. 

"  Strong  reasons  for  incredulity  will 
readily  occur.  This  faculty  of  seeing 
things  out  of  sight  is  local,  and  com- 
monly useless.  It  is  a  breach  of  the 
common  order  of  things,  without  any 
visible  reason  or  perceptibte  benefit.  It 
is  ascribed  only  to  a  people  very  little 
enlightened;  and  among  them>  tor  the 
most  part,  to  the  mean  and  ignorant. 

**  To  the  con6dence  of  these  objectioni 
it  may  be  replied,  that  by  presuming  to 
determine  what  is  fit,  and  what  is  bene- 
£cra1y  they  presuppose  more  knowledge 
of  the  universal  system  than  man  has 
attained,  and  therefore  depend  upon 
principled  too  complicated  and  extensive 
for  our  comprehension;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  security  in  the  consequence, 
when  the  premises  are  not  understood ; 
that  the  second  sii^ht  is  only  wonderful  be- 
cause it  is  Tiire,  for,  considered  in  itself, 
il  involves  no  more  difiiculty  than  dreams, 
or  perhaps  ihnn  the  regular  exercises  of 
the  cogiiative  faculty ;  that  a  general 
opinion  of  communicative  impulses,  or 
visionikry  representations,  has  prevailed  in 
all  ages  and  alt  nations  ;  that  particular 
instances  have  been  given,  witli  such 
evidence  as  neither^  Bacon  T:or  Boyle  has 
been  iible  to  resist ;  that  sudden  impres- 
ftionsy  which  the  event  has  verified,  have 


been  felt  by  more  tlran  own  or  publish 
them ;  that  the  second  sight  of  the  He- 
brides implies  only  the  local  frequency  of 
a  power  which  is  nowhere  totally  un- 
known; and  that,  where  we  are  unabte 
to  decide  by  antecedent  reason,  we  must 
be  content  to  yield  to  the  force  of  testi- 
mony. 

"  By  pretension  to  second  sight,  no 
proht  was  ever  sought  or  gained.  It  is 
an  involuntary  affection,  in  which  neither 
hope  nor  fear  is  known  to  have  any 
part.  Those  who  profess  to  feel  it  do  not 
boast  of  il  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  consi- 
dered by  others  as  advantageously  dis* 
tinguished.  Tliey  have  no  temptation  to 
feign,  and  their  hearers  have  no  motive 
to  encourage  the  imposture. 

**  To  talk  with  any  of  thes©  seers  i» 
not  easy.  There  is  one  living  in  Sky, 
with  whom  we  would  have  gladly  con- 
versed ;  but  he  was  very  gross  and  ignor- 
ant, and  knew  no  English.  The  propor- 
tion in  these  countries  of  the  poor  to  the 
rich  is  such,  that,  if  we  suppose  the  quality 
to  be  accidental,  it  can  rarely  happen  to 
a  man  of  education  ;  and  yet  on  such  men 
it  has  so  me  limes  fallen.  There  is  now  a 
second  sighted  gentleman  in  Ihe  High- 
lands, who  complains  of  the  terrors  to 
which  he  is  exposed. 

^  The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not 
always  prescience;  they  are  impressed 
with  images,  of  which  the  event  only 
shows  ihem  the  meaning.  They  tell  wliai 
they  have  seen  to  others,  who  are  at  that 
time  not  more  knowing  than  themselves, 
but  may  become  at  last  very  adecjuale 
witnesses,  by  companng  the  narrative 
with  its  verification. 

'*  To  collect  sufficient  testimonies  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public  or  ourselves^ 
would  have  required  more  time  than  we 
could  bestow.  There  is  against  it,  the 
seeming  analogy  of  things  confusedly 
seen  and  litile  understood ;  and  for  it,  the 
indistinct  cry  of  national  persuasion, 
which  may  perhaps  be  resolved  at  last 
into  prejudice  and  iradition.'^  Dr.  John- 
son concludes  with  observing, — *4  never 
could  advance  my  curiosity  to  conviction ; 
but  came  away,  at  last,  only  willing  to 
believe.'* 

Rowlands,  in  his  *'  Mona  Antiqua  res- 
lauraia,"  says,  <*The  magic  of  the  druids, 
or  one  part  of  it,  seems  to  have  remained 
among  the  Britons,  even  after  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  and  is  called  TaUh 
in  Scotland  ;  which  is  a  way  of  predicting 
by  a  sort  of  vision  they  call  second  sight  : 
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aDd  I  lake  it  to  be  a  relic  of  druidism, 
parlicularly  from  a  noted  story  related  by 
Vopi*cus,  of  the  emperor  Dioclesian,  who, 
when  a  private  soldier  in  Gallia,  on  his 
removing  thence,  reckoning  with  his 
hostess,  who  was  a  dmid  woman,  she 
told  hini  he  was  too  penurious,  and  did 
not  bear  inbim  the  noble  soul  of  a  soldier; 
on  bis  reply,  that  his  pay  was  small,  she, 
looking  sledfaslly  on  him,  said  that  he 
needed  tiot  be  so  sparing  of  his  money, 
for,  after  he  should  kill  a  boar,  she  con- 
fidently pronounced  he  would  be  emperor 
of  Rome,  which  he  took  as  a  compliment 
from  her ;  but,  seeing  her  serious  in  her 
affirmation,  th**  words  she  spoke  stuck 
upon  him,  and  he  was  afterwards  much  de- 
lighted in  hunting  and  killing  of  boars, 
often  saying,  when  he  saw  many  made 
emperors,  and  his  own  fortune  not  much 
mending,  I  kill  the  boars,  but  'tis  oihenj 
that  eat  the  flesh.  Yet  it  happened  that, 
many  years  after,  one  Arrius  A  per,  father 
in  law  of  the  emperor  Numerianus,  grasp- 
ing for  the  empire,  traitorously  slew  him, 
for  which  fact  being  apprehended  by  the 
soldiers  and  brought  before  Dioclesian, 
who  being  then  become  a  prime  com- 
mander in  the  army,  they  leu  the  traitor 
to  his  disposal,  who,  asking  his  name, 
and  being  told  that  he  was  called  Aper, 
i.  €.  a  boar,  without  further  pause  he 
sheathed  his  sword  in  his  bowels,  saying 
ti  hmc  Afrmn  cum  taierU^  i.  e.  *  Even 
this  boar  also  to  the  rest  f  which  done, 
the  soldiers,  commending  it  as  a  quick, 
extraordinary  act  of  justice,  without  fur- 
ther deliberation  saluted  him  by  the  name 
of  emperor.  I  bring  this  story  here  in 
view,  ai  not  improper  on  this  hint,  nor 
unuseful  to  be  observed,  because  it  gives 
fair  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
second  sight,  and  withal  shows  that  it 
descended  from  the  ancient  druids,  as 
being  one  part  of  the  diabolical  ma^'ic 
they  are  charged  with  :  and,  upon  their 
dispersion  into  the  territories  of  Denmark 
and  Swedeland,  continued  there,  in  the 
most  heathenish  parts,  to  this  day,  as  is 
set  forth  in  the  story  of  the  late  Duncan 
Campbel/' 

In  Collins 's  "  Ode  on  the  popular  Su- 
perstitions of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland" 
are  the  following  lines  on  this  subject : 

How  they,  whiOfc  sight  lucli  dreuy  d»aiEw 
cngroAS, 

With  their  own  vision  oft  astooisb'd  droop, 
Whi'ti,  o'er  the  wmt'ry  slrbth,  or  quaggy  mass. 

They  we  the  glidmggkoiuauhodictl  troop. 


'4 


Or,  if  in  flports,  or  on  tlie  {ettive  \ 

Their  destin'd    gtjiDce  some 
dc4iCTy> 
WTio.  now,  perhaps,  in  lutty  vigor  secfi, 
Aod  rosy  huaitk^  sb«ll  Moa  lameikied  die. 

•  ♦  •  • 

To    lUoamrchA    dear^    some    hundred    miUs 
astray. 
Oft  have  ihfy  leen  Fate  give  the  fatal  Uo«f| 
Th«  Seer,  in  Sky,shriek'd  m»  the  blood  difl 

flow  f 

When  heedless  Charles  warm  oil  the  teaibll ^ 

lay  r 

Tbe  minister  of   Applecross,    in  the 
county  of  Ross,  speaking  of  his  paristi- 
iouers,  in  1792,  says,  **  With  them  the 
belief  of  tbe  second  sight  is  RcneraJ.**^^ 
The   following  passage  is   in  VValdranV^H 
"  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man.** 

"  Tlie  natives  of  the  island   tell  you* 
that,  before  any  person  dies,  the  proces- 
sion of  ilie  funeral  is  acted  by  a  sort  of 
beings,  which  for  that  end  render  iheaj*, 
selves  visible.     I  know  several  that  ban 
offered  to  make  oath  thai,  as  they  hai^ 
been  passing  ihe  road,  one  of  these  futie 
rals  has  come  behind  them,  and  even  f 
the  bier  on  their  shoulders,  as  though  1 
assist  the  bearers.     One  person,  who 
surt'd  tne  he  had  been  served  so,  told  i 
that  Ihe  fle&h  of  bis  shoulder  had 
very  much   bruised,  and  was   black 
many  weeks  after.     There  are  few  orvo 
of  them  who  pretend  not  to  have  seen  i 
heard  these   imaginary  obsequies  (for 
must  not  omit  that  they  sing  psalms  \ 
tire  same  manner  as  those  do  who  ac 
pany  the  corpse  of  a  dead  friend),  whid 
so  little  differ  from  real  ones,  that  the 
are  not  to  be  known  till  both  coll 
mourners  are  seen  to  vanish  at  the^ 
doors.    These  they  take  to  be 
friendly  demons;  and  their  business,  they 
say,  is  lo  warn  people  of  what  is  to  befid 
them  :  accordingly,  they   ^ve   notice    ^ 

any  stranger's  approach  by  the  tratnptin 

of  horses  at  the  gate  of  the  house  wher^ 
they  are  to  arrive*     As  diflScuU  as  I  foond 
it  to  bring  myself  to  g^iveany  faith  to  this,! 
have  frequently  been  very  much  surprisi 
when,  on  visiting^  a  friend,  I  have  fonn 
the  table  ready  spread^  and  every  thing  in 
order  to  receive  rae,  and  been  told  by  the 
person   to   whom   I   went,   that   he  hid 
knowledge  of  my  coming,  or  some  i 
gue^t,  by  these  good-natured  mtellig 
Nay,  when  obliged  to  be  absent  for  i 
time  from  home,  my  own  servants  bjve 
assured  me  they  were  informed  by  these 
means  of  my  return,  and  expected  me  the 
very  hour  I  came^  though  perhaps  it 


oona 

bis,|H 
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some  days  before  I  hoped  it  myself  al  nsy 
going  abroad.  That  this  is  feet,  I  am 
positively  convinced  by  many  proofs." 


The  lig:ht  which  we  have  gained  was 
given  u»  not  to  be  ever  staring  ot>,  but  by 
It  to  discetn  onward  thiDgs,  more  remote 
from  our  k  now  ledge  ,~Jlfi7f on. 


h.  m, 

November  24, — Day  breaks  •    .    5  46 

Sun  rises     ♦     *     7  48 

—   sets.     .    .     4  12 

Twilight  ends  .     6  14 


jSTobrmfirt  25. 

On  the  25lh  of  November,  1724*  the 
ship  Bouevia,  of  London,  burthen  about 
250  Ions,  Captain  Brooks  comtnander, 
set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Holland,  having 
two  pilots,  one  English,  and  the  other 
Dutch ;  and  the  captain's  wife  on  board 
with  him. 

The  day  bad  been  fair  and  clear;  but 
in  llie  evening,  about  six,  it  blew  hard  at 
south  and  by  wei>t.  The  gale  increaiied  into 
a  violent  storm,  and  conlinued  for  about 
seven  houni^  veering  to  ilie  west,  and 
north  and  by  west ;  during  which  the  ship 
was  stranded  ofF  Enchuysen,  in  the 
Teiel.     In  order  to  save  themselves,  if 

Eossible,  the  men  all  got  into  the  long- 
oat,  and  were  just  ready  to  put  off,  but, 
not  seeing  their  captain  among  tliem,  they 
called  to  him  to  hasten  down,  white  the 
sea  broke  over  (he  boat^  and  endangered 
her  beating  to  pieces  against  the  sides  of 
the  stranded  vessel.  The  captain,  in  this 
perilous  point  of  time,  rushed  to  his  sea- 
sick wife  in  the  cabin,  and  earnestly 
laboured  to  bring  her  along  with  him. 
But  she,  who  had  heard  the  men  cry  out 
that  the  boat  would  sink  under  the  weight 
of  two  persons  more,  embraced  him  pas- 
sieualeiy,  and  refused  to  go.  She  wept, 
and  told  him,  in  the  most  moving  manner, 
that  a  woman  in  such  an  extremity  would 
prove  a  dangerous  incumbrance.  She 
implored  him  not  to  think  of  dividing 
his  care,  but  to  employ  it  all  for  ih*-  preser- 
vation of  his  single  life,  much  dearer  to 
her  than  her  own  was.  He  at  length 
prevailed  upon  her  to  ascend  upon  deck  ; 
where  the  first  observation  tney  made 
wasi  that  the  boat,  having  been  beaten  off 


from  the  ship  by  the  force  of  the  swell, 
was  out  of  sigfit.  The  captain  gaied  in 
mute  despair  on  his  wife's  face,  when  a 
billow,  breaking  over  the  midship,  washed 
him  headlong  into  the  sea,  and  left  her 
shrieking  and  alone  behind  him,  till,  after 
a  succession  of  the  bitterest  outcries,  she 
fell  forward  senseless.  The  boat,  in  the 
mean  time,  endeavouring  to  return  to  the 
ship,  passed  providentially  near  ihe  cap- 
lain,  who  was  yel  famtly  swimming ;  her 
crew  discerned  him  in  the  sea,  and 
^matched  him  up,  spent  and  speechless. 
In  this  condition  they  laid  him  at  the 
bottom  of  ilie  boat,  and  coming  ulong  the 
ship's  side,  one  of  the  sailors  saw  his  wife 
with  her  arms  and  clothes  entangled  in  the 
shrouds.  Al  the  moment  of  her  fall  she 
had  been  saved  and  supported  against  the 
rigging.  The  boat's  crew  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  save  her;  and  succeeded  in 
dragging  her  into  the  boat.  They  laid 
her  apparently  dead  by  tlie  side  of  her 
husband,  who  was  in  the  same  condition, 
and  put  off  again.  With  great  difficulty 
they  got  ashore  upon  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  TexeL  Here  the  captain,  on 
coming  to  himself,  told  his  crew  that 
they  would  have  done  more  kindly  had 
they  let  him  perish  in  the  sea,  since  his 
life  would  be  for  ever  imbittered  by  the 
unhappy  deuth  of  her  for  whose  sake  only 
he  had  thought  it  worth  preserving.  His 
wife  was  sufficiently  recovered,  and  near 
enough  to  hear  and  answer  this  noble 
instance  of  her  husband* s  tenderness.  In 
a  moment  they  were  in  each  other  s  arms, 
with  transports  of  joy,  less  ciipable  of 
description  than  of  being  imagined. 

This  relation  was  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  an  eye-witness  to  their  providential 
rescue,  and  happy  discovery  of  each 
other's  safety.* 


h*  in. 

November  35. — Day  breaks      .     5  47 

Sun  rises     ,     .     7  49 

—   sets      .     ,     4  11 

Twilight  ends  .     6  U 


Kobrmfirtr  26, 

Yesterday,  the  narrative  of  the  provi- 
dential survival  of  a  captain  and  bis  wife, 
and  their  transports  on  discovering  each 
other  lo  be  alive,after  each  had  supposed  the 
other  had  perished,  may  be  well  succeeded 

•  Plain-Dealery  No.  88. 
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by  an  afTecting  story  of  a  final  separation 
ID  dieted  by  a  cruel  'doom  of  law.  The 
narration  forms  the  first  paper  of  an  ob- 
solete periodical  work.* 

FtiNlSHMENT    OF    DlaTB. 

The  long- pro  traded  gazings^  the  pale- 
ness, tlie  tremblings,  and  ihe  ghastly  dis- 
torted faces,  of  the  poor  departing  strug- 
glers  {who  die  with  strong  reluclancej  and 
linger  and  lengthen  out  their  last  painful 
moment),  would  be  a  startling  sight  to 
tliose  whose  province  it  is  to  weigh  wiih 
pity  and  deliberation,  whether  punish- 
ments more  adequate,  and  more  politic, 
than  death,  might  not  be  awarded  to  the 
commission  of  crime. 

One  eveningi  very  lately,  alt  my  neigh- 
bourhood, in  Barbican,  were  in  an  uproar 
on  a  sudden ;  and  I  was  disturbed  in  tnj 
meditations  by  the  shrieking  of  a  woman, 
the  mixed  cries  of  children,  and  a  grow- 
ing hum  of  concourse^  that  teemed  clo!>e 
under  my  window.  I  threw  aside  my 
pipe,  and,  hastening  to  look  out,  saw  the 
street  entirely  filled  by  a  group  of  dismal 
facesj  that  had  gathered  themselves  into  m 
tumult  about  a  house  directly  opposite, 
and  appeared  to  be  touched,  as  strongly 
as  common  natures  are  capable^  with  & 
TO  lie  tore  of  surprise  and  sorrow.  Ii 
seems,  the  husband  of  a  laborious  poor 
creature,  who  was  mistress  of  this  housCj 
bod  t>een  condemned  at  the  county  assizes, 
in  one  of  the  late  circuits,  for  steal mg  a 
hone ;  and  a  letter  had  jvist  now  been 
delivered  to  his  wife,  which  the  criminal 
himself  had  written  the  very  morning  he 
was  executed. 

His  relations  and  acquaintance  had 
depended  on  a  reprieve :  for  the  man  was 
universally  beloved  among  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  J  though  always  very  poor, 
and  unfortunate  in  his  dealings,  had  been 
of  a  sober  disposition^  remarkable  for  his 
industry,  and  never  known  before  to  have 
beeen  guilty  of  the  least  dishonesty-  He 
had  six  children  alive,  and  the  eldest  but 
eight  years  old.  His  mother,  who  lived 
in  the  same  little  house,  had  been  dis- 
abled by  sickness  for  several  months 
past  :  so  that,  perceiving  it  beyond  his 
power  to  subsist  his  family  any  longer, 
and  not  daring  to  stay  in  town  by  reason 
of  some  debts  he  had  contracted,  he  went 
down  to  try  his  friends,  who  lived  in 
good  circumstances  in  the  country*  But, 
instead   of  meeting  wiih  assistance,  he 

•  Plwn    Dealer,   May    12,   1724,   ia    Dr. 


only  spent  in  this  Journey  all  tlie  little  be 
had  carried  with  him  ;  and,  not  bemg 
able  to  support  the  thoughts  of  retuttiing 
without  bread  to  a  family  in  such  want  of 
it,  he  rode  away  with  a  horse  whicti  he 
found  tied  to  a  gate  ;  and,  b«ing  punoed 
and  overtaken,  was  tried,  condemned,  aod 
bun  Red  for  it. 

This  history  was  loudly  given  me  by 
the  good  wuinen  in  the  street ;  after 
wbichy  I  had  ihe  curiosity  to  press  io 
among  the  crowd ;  and  was  struck  «t  ray 
first  entrance  by  the  most  moring  scene 
of  sorrow  Uiat  1  ever  remember  lo  have 
met  witfu  The  widow  had  broken  open 
her  husband's  letter,  in  transport,  coti- 
cludtng  that  it  brought  her  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  reprieve,  which  a  former  had 
given  her  hopes  of.  But  she  vran  m 
shocked  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden 
reverse,  that  her  grief  was  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness.  She  sat  on  the  floor  without  her 
head  dress,  and  across  her  knees  was  a 
infant  crying  with  great  impatience  Ibr 
the  breast  it  had  been  thrown  from.  Ano- 
ther slept  in  the  cradle,  close  by  a  htik 
bed,  in  which  the  grandmother  sat  weep- 
ing, bending  forward  in  iirong  agony,  wid 
wringing  her  hands  in  silence.  The  four 
eldest  children  were  gathered  into  a  knot* 
and  clung  about  the  neck  of  their  niisier- 
able  mother,  stamping,  screaming,  and 
kissing  her,  in  a  storm  of  distracted  ten- 
derness. Tlie  poor  woman  herself  was 
in   a    condition   past    describing.      She  j 

f>ressed  the  letter  of  her  dead  husband  to  1 
ler  eyes  I — lier  lips  I— her  bosom  !  Sht  j 
raved,  and  talked,  and  questioned  him  a^J 
if  he  had  been  present*  and  at  every  litUe  j 
interval,  dried  her  tears  with  his  letter ;| 
and  cast  a  look  upon  the  company* 
wild,  and  so  full  of  horror,  that  it  cannoil 
be  conceived  but  by  those  who  were  wit«^ 
nesses  of  it. 

As  soon  as   she    saw   roe   there,  slie 
stretched  out  her  hand,  and   made  «igntJ 
that  I  should  read  the  letter ;  which  I  ns»l 
ceived  from  her  accordingly  ;  and  goingl 
back  to  my  lodging,  with  a  resolution  to 
send  over  some  fitter  person  than  my 
to  assist  in  the  distresses  of  so  discon^o*! 
late  a  family,  I  sat  down  and  took  a  copf  J 
of  it,  because  it  moved  me  erceediogly« 
**  Dear  loving  Betty, 
"It  is  now  nine  o'clock  ;  and  I  muilbij 
fetched   out   by  and   by,  and   go  to  die 
before  eleven.     I  shall  see  my  pooir  Bm 
no  more  in   this  world  ;  but  if  we  meal 
one  another  again  in  the  next,  as  1  ho{i 
ju  God   we   shall,  we  mAy   never 
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■flerwards.  Methinks,  if  I  could  but 
only  once  more  look  upon  in y  good  B<Mty 
before  I  die,  thoygb  it  should  be  but  for 
a.  minute,  ;ind  say  a  kintl  word  lo  my 
fatherless  cUiltlren,  thai  must  starve  now 
if  God  do  on!  lake  care  for  them,  I  should 
go  away  wiiU  a  good  hearL  And  yet 
sometimes  I  fancy  it  is  better  as  it  is,  for 
it  would  be  sid  to  die  afterwards ;  and  I 
femr  it  would  make  me  fainthearted,  and  I 
should  be  wishing  that  I  might  live  to 
get  you  bread  and  clothes  for  your  pre- 
cious bodies.  Sarali  Taylor  uiade  my 
heart  acbe,  when  she  told  me  that  you 
had  pawned  away  every  ihing,  to  make 
up  that  last  fifty  shillings  that  you  sent  me 
by  Will  Sanderson,  who  ii  now  in  the 
room  with  me,  and  sits  down  upon  the 
«traw  that  I  laid  on  last  night,  and  is 
weeping  for  me  like  a  chdd.  But  God 
'will  make  up  all  the  money  to  you  again, 
that  you  have  lei  me  have  to  no  purpose. 
And  I  should  he  sorry  that  any  unkind 
body  should  Kit  it  in  yonr  teeth  that  I 
come  to  such  an  untimely  bad  end  ;  for 
I  thought  as  little  of  it  as  they  do.  But 
all  the  way  as  1  walked  up  to  London 
afoot,  I  could  not  help  having  a  fancy  in 
my  head  at  every  turn,  that  I  saw  my 
poor  dear  Betty,  and  tny  sit  helpless 
little  one?,  hanging  upon  me,  and  crving 
out  bitterly  that  they  had  no  bread  lo 
keep  life  in  them,  and  beg^mg  me  to  buy 
them  some ;  and  so  I  thought  that  I 
would  sell  that  horse,  and  make  you 
believe  tliat  I  got  money  of  your  sister 
Parker  ;  but  she  was  too  sparing  for  that, 
and  would  never  once  look  upon  me.  I 
pray  to  God  to  forgive  her;  and,  if  she 
would  but  be  good  to  you  when  I  am 
gone,  God  bless  her.  Loving  Betty,  re- 
member me  to  my  sorrowful  mother,  and 
lei!  her  not  to  take  on  too  much.  And 
bid  Richard  and  Harry  take  warning  by 
my  fall,  if  ever  diey  come  to  be  men  ; 
and  for  the  poor  girls,  they  are  too  young 
as  yet  to  understand  any  thing  you  can 
say  lo  thera.  God's  goodness  be  your 
comfort  I  and,  if  you  can,  don't  think 
about  me,  for  it  will  make  you  only 
melancholy.  I  hope  the  old  deputy  will 
be  kind  to  you,  and  help  you  to  do  some- 
what. I  am  sorry  I  cannot  write  more, 
because  my  tears  are  come  into  my  eyes. 
Little  did  I  think  of  this  dismal  parting 
—Oh  I  *tis  very  sad  I — God  bless  you  io 
this  unhappy  world,  dear  dear  Betty. 
**  From  your  unfortunate, 

**  dying  husband, 

I   carried   this   letter  with  me   to  ai. 


assembly,  where  it  was  universally  agreed 
that  there  is  a  plain -hearted  honesty  very 
manifest  in  all  parts  of  it ;  and  a  gener- 
ous and  manly  sorrow,  not  arising  so  much 
from  bis  own  desire  to  live,  as  from  a 
prospect  of  their  wants  whom  his  death 
was  to  lea  ve  desti  t  u  te .  Ou  r  c  le  rgy  in  an  i  n 
particular  was  greatly  moved  to  compas- 
sion, and  proposed  a  charitable  collection 
to  be  sent  to  the  poor  widow,  lo  which 
himself  contributed  first  in  a  very  liberal 
proportion, 

ile  related  to  us  afterwards  an  extra- 
ordinary dying  speech,  of  a  very  difTerenl 
turn,  jvhich  he  heard  made,  when  a 
student,  by  a  house-breaker,  who  was 
hanged  for  murder  and  a  robbery. 

"  Good  people  (said  the  criminal)  since 
I  am  to  serve  you  for  a  sight,  the  least 
you  can  do  is  to  be  civil  to  the  man  that 
entertains  you,  I  ask  nolhinsf  of  you 
bul  the  justice  thai  is  due  to  me.  There 
are  some  meddling  tongues,  which  I  can 
bear  among  the  crowd,  very  busy  to  in- 
cense you.  Though  it  is  true  I  have 
committed  murder,  yet  I  hope  1  am  no 
murderer.  The  felony  1  really  purposed, 
but  my  intention  had  no  part  in  the  death 
that  I  was  guilty  of.  The  deceased  cried 
for  help,  and  was  so  obstinate  and  clam- 
orous, that  I  was  under  the  necessity  to 
kill  him,  or  submit  myself  to  be  taken. 
And  thus  I  argtied  in  my  miud  :  if  I 
murder  him  I  shall  get  off;  or,  at  worst, 
if  I  am  taken  my  pnni.*hmenL  will  be  no 
greater  than  if  I  spare  him,  and  surrender: 
I  can  be  but  hanged  for  murder,  and  I 
must  be  hanged  too  for  the  house-break- 
ing. This  thought,  good  people,  pre- 
vailed with  me  to  shoot  him ;  so  that 
what  you  call  murder  was  but  self  pre- 
servation. Now,  that  I  should  have  died 
in  this  same  manner,  whether  I  had  shot 
him  or  no,  witness  these  two  weak  bro- 
thers here,  who  look  as  if  they  were 
already  at  the  other  end  of  their  voyage, 
though  Ihey  have  not  hoisted  sail  yet : 
one  of  these  stole  some  bacon,  and  the 
other  a  wet  shirt  or  two.  Tlie  law  must 
be  certainly  wiser  than  you  are  ;  and  since 
that  has  been  pleased  to  set  our  crimen 
on  a  level,  be  so  civil,  or  compassionate, 
as  to  hold  your  silly  tongues,  and  let  me 
die  without  slander." 


Navimber  26. — ^Day  breaks ,     .  5  48 

Sun  rises    *     .  7  50 

—  sets      .     .  4  10 

Twilight  ends  .  6  12 
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Nobrtiibrr  27. 

November  27»  1 621, the  House  of  Lords 
sentenced  John  Blount  to  pillory,  impii- 
sonmentf  and  labor  for  life,  for  counter- 
feit in  j^  a  lord's  protection.  Tins  was  the 
first  case  of  imprisonment  bejond  the 
session  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  first 
precedent  for  their  infiiction  of  fines  ap- 
pears about  two  years  afterwards,  wben 
they  sentenced  one  Morley  to  pay  £1000, 
and  condemned  him  to  the  pillory,  for  a 
libel  on  the  lord  keeper.* 

The  following  inscription  is  on  a  tomb- 
stone at  Iiry  church -yard  in  Kent. 
[literal  Cop^J] 
In  Memory  of 
Hanaab  Mafgaret^ 
Danghier  of  iWaithcw  and    Hannah    B=-^ — , 
wbo  died  Nov.  27th,  1827,  agud  5  years, 
Gireat  hi§  our  srrif. 
Great  was  her  pwn, 
Grf  at  hi*  our  loii, 
Grvat  hu  her  gain. 
AUo  near  this  place  lietfi  the  Remain* 

of  two  of  their  infantA^ 
In  Sevenoaks  church-yard  is  the  fol- 
lowing 

Epitaph. 
Oriin  Death  took  mo  without  any  wmrntn^, 
I  waa  w«]l  at  night  and  dead  at  nine  in  the 
morning. 


h.  m. 

h (member  27. — Day  breaks      .     5  49 

Sun  rises     .     ,     7  j2 

—  sets.     ..4a 

Twilight  ends  .    6  H 


.  Nobtntftfr  28, 

Omens. 

Omens  and  prognostications  of  tbmgs, 
Bourne  says,  "  are  still  in  the  moutha  of 
all,  though  only  observed  by  the  vulgar. 
In  country  places  especially  they  are 
in  p:reai  repute,  and  are  tlie  directors  of 
scTeral  actions  of  life,  being  looked  upon 
as  presages  of  things  futurit,  or  the  de- 
terminers of  present  good  or  eviL  lie 
specifies  several,  and  derives  them  with 
the  greatest  probability  from  the  heathens, 
i^hose  observation  of  these  he  deduces 
also  from  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  witli 
¥rhom  it  was  a  custom  to  ask  signs.  He 
concludes  all  such  observations  at  present 
to  be  sinful  and  diabolical. 


*  L«w  Mnfitzine,  )B31,  p.  3. 


Tlie  following  lines,  are  from  "WyiK- 
iher's  Abuses  slnpt  and  whipt,"  1613:— 

For  worthleii  matter*  some  are  wondro««  iad» 
Whom  if  T  call  not  vaiae  I  muat  lenne  nad. 
If  that  their  notct  bleed  some  certain  dnpa, 
And  then  again  upon  tb«  luddain  aiopa. 
Or,  if  the  babliag  foulc  we  cmlX  m.  jay« 
A  aquirTell,  or  a  haye,  hut  crofta  their  way# 
Or^  if  the  aalt  fall  toward  them  at  i&bl^. 
Or  any  such  Uk&  faperatitioua  bable. 
Their  mirth  ia  apoifd,  because  they  bold  it 

true 
That  aoise  mtschaace  must  thereupon  eiifiM. — 

Somnris,  vibrations  Palpebrae,  Sortiba% 
Jaciis,  SbC.  ad  qua;  pnesagia  homines 
bardi  stupent  ailoniti :  inquisilores  fuUi- 
rorum  negligentee  pra^sentia. 

Dr,  Hickes,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  CharldU 
Master  of  University  College,  Oxford* 
dated  Jan,  23,  1710-11,  ai»d  pn^serred 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford «  in/«i- 
tions  *'  the  Omens  that  happened  at  the 
Coronation  of  K.  James  tlte  secooi, 
which,"  says  he,  "I  saw  :  viz.  Uitt  CoHaf* 
ing  of  the  Crown  upon  hia  bead;  the 
broken  canopy  over  it;  and  the  rent 
Flag  hanging  upon  the  while  Tower  when 
I  came  home  from  the  Coronation.  It 
was  torn  by  the  wind  at  Ute  same  time 
the  signal  was  given  to  the  Tower  that  be 
was  crowned.  I  put  no  great  str^  upon 
these  Omens,  but  I  cannot  despise  them; 
most  of  them,  I  believe,  come  by  chance, 
but  some  from  superior  intellecttial  agents, 
especially  those  which  regard  the  fate  of 
Kings  and  Nations.*' 

Of  this  unfortunate  Monarch  bi$  bro- 
ther Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  prophesied 
as  follows,  with  great  success  :  the  Kmg 
said  one  day  to  Sir  Richard  Bulitrodt, 
"  I  am  weary  of  travelling,  I  am  resolvid 
to  go  abroad  no  more ;  but,  when  1  am 
dead  and  gone,  I  know  not  what  my 
brother  will  do ;  I  am  much  afraid  when 
he  comes  to  the  throne  he  will  be  oUtgsd 
to  travel  again."  Ibid.  p.  51. 

Gay,  in  his  fable  of  the  fanner's  wt(e 
and  the  raven,  thus  ridicules  some  of  m 
superstitious  omens : 

Why  arf*  those  tcar«  T  why  droop*  jrour  1 
1%  then  yoqr  other  hutbaod  dt^ad  f 
Ot  doei  a  wortc  dii^mce  Wiidv  ! 
Hftth  no  one  since  hit  death  applied  I 

Alai  I  yau  know  the  came  too  well. 
The  aah  ii  «pi1t,  to  mc  it  fell. 
Then  to  contribute  to  my  lou. 
My  knife  and  fork  were  laid 


•  Legal  Obterver,  Feb.  5,  1811 
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On  Friday  too  I  ihc  d»y  I  dread  ! 
WoaUl  I  werfl  »af(*  at  homn  in  bed  ! 
L^wt  night  ( !  vow  to  hpav^n  'tis  true) 
Bounce  frvm  the  fire  a  coffin  flew. 
Next  pmit  80 me  fatal  Dtiws  Hhall  belt  ! 
God  scodi  my  Cornjsli  friends  be  wtll  ! 
That  raven  on  yon  left-hand  oak 
(CoTM'  an  hh  ilUbe tiding  croaJe  K 
Bodet  me  no  g:ood .     No  more  sh«<  laid , 
When  poor  blind  b«lU  with  stumbling  ircad. 

Fell  pTono  ;  oVrtTim''d  the  pannier  lay. 
And  her  mash'd  i-ggt  bestrew *d  the  ¥ray. 
8he,  tprawling  in  the  yellow  road, 
Raifd,  Kworn,  and  cumt.  Thou  croakini^  toad, 
A  murraio  take  thy  whorejon  throat ! 
I  knew  miifortuno  in  tho  n«te« 

Dame^  quoth  the  raven,  upare  youf  oatlis, 
Unclench  your  fist,  and  wipe  your  clothe*  ; 
But  why  on  me  thcwc  curies  thrown  f 
Goody »  the  fault  waf  all  yaur  own  ; 
For,  had  you  Isiid  this  brittle  ware 
On  Dan,  the  old  iure-footed  mare. 
Though  all  the  raven*  of  the  hundred 
With  cfoaktog  had  your  tongue  out-thundor*d, 
Sur^.footed  Dun  had  kept  his  legs. 
And  you,  giDod  woman,  aavM  yoor  flKS*' 


fiovcmher  28.— Day  breaks  , 

Sun  rises     .     . 

— ^  sets      .     . 

Twilight  ends . 
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TSTob^titlJr^  29. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

November  29,  1759,  died  at  Keysoe,  a 
Tillage  about  nii^e  miles  from  Bedford, 
aged  seTenly-lhree,  William  Dickitt-i, 
"whose  life  was  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  incident  J — 

Dick  ins  was  a  bricklayer  and  mason. 
On  (be  17th  of  April,  1718,  be  wm  en- 
gaged in  porting  the  steeple  of  the 
church,  and  fell  from  ihe  middle  window 
of  the  spire  (a  height  of  132  feet)  over 
the  south-west  pinnacle.  In  bis  fall  he 
struck  the  battlements  with  such  force 
that  bis  leg  and  fool  were  dreadfnlly 
fractured,  and  part  of  the  stOTie  work 
precipitated  with  him  to  the  ground  ;  he 
stistamed  so  little  injury  in  other  respects 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  munths  from 
the  period  of  bis  fall  be  was  sufbcitnlly 
recovered  to  be  capable  of  re-ascending 
the  steeple  to  finish  bits  work,  which  he 


accomplished,  and  lived  for  forty  years 
afterwards  in  the  ftill  enjoyment  of  al[ 
his  faculties.  The  chair  in  which  be  sat 
while  engaged  in  pointing  the  steeple  wa,H 
sec ti rely  snspended  by  a  strong  rope  of 
four  strands,  yet  it  parted,  as  was  stjp- 
posedt  through  the  rocking  of  the  spire 
occasioned  by  the  striking  of  the  church* 
clock,  but  upon  examining  the  rope  il 
appeared  that  three  of  Ihe  four  strands  of 
which  it  was  composed  bad  been  pur- 
posely cut  through  with  a  knife  or  i*ome 
sharp  inBtrument.  Dickins  bad  been  in 
company  with  a  person  of  the  same  busi- 
ness the  evening  before  his  disaster :  and 
on  the  strength  of  the  old  proverb,  **  two 
of  a  irade  seldom  agree,  '^  suspicion  arose 
that  Dickins*s  rival  it  ad  privily  cut  the 
rope. 

He  had  been  an  unsucce^^sful  candidate 
for  the  task  which  the  parish  anthorities* 
had  assigned  to  Dickins  in  preference. 
That  this  suspicion  wa:*  just  never  was 
satisfactorily  proved,  but  an  awful  fact 
remains  on  record:  the  man  who  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  worked  this  secret  revenge, 
having  shortly  afterwards  finished  erecting 
a  stack  of  chimneys,  ascended  to  the  top 
of  them  to  give  (as  is  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions) an  exulting  shout  on  the  com- 
pletion of  this  pari  of  his  building,  when 
the  work  not  being  sufficiently  dry  gave 
way,  and  falling  with  him  he  was  dashed 
to  pieces.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
Keysoe  church -yard  an  old  stone,  which 
formerly  contained  an  inscription  com- 
memorative of  the  above  remarkable  cir- 
curostances,  but  now  entirely  obliterAted 
by  the  ravages  of  time  **  that  deslroyeih 
all  thinp." 

©.  m*  »♦ 


h*  m. 
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SuD  rises    .    , 

7  54 

—  sets     .    * 

4     6 

Twilight  ends  . 

e    9 

N0brm6rr  30. 

St.  Andrew. 

This  is  the  festival  day  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Scotland.  There  are  particulars 
relating  to  it  in  the  Every- Day  Book* 


November  30,  1793,  died  at  Beaumaris 
William  Lewis^  ^^*7  ^^  Llandisman,  in 
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the  act  of  drinking  a  cup  of  Welsh  ale, 
containing  about  »i  vvme  qu^rt,  called  ii 
tunthier  maur.  He  made  it  a  mle^  every 
mormng  of  his  life,  to  read  so  many 
chapters  m  the  Biblei  and  in  the  even- 
ing to  drink  eight  gallons  of  ale.  It 
is  calculated  that  in  his  life-time  he 
must  have  dmnk  a  sufHcient  quantity  to 
float  a  seventy-four  gun  ship.  His  size 
was  astonishing,  and  he  weighed  forty 
stone.  Although  he  died  in  his  parlour, 
it  was  found  necesfiary  to  construct  a 
machine  in^  form  of  a  crane,  to  lift  his 
body  on  a  carriage,  and  afterwards  to  have 
the  machine  in  the  thorch-yard  to  let 
hi  in  down  into  the  t^rave.  He  wetit  by 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  hii 
family  by  the  different  titles  of  prince, 
infanta,  file. 


Sailing  Fish. 

November  30,  iB22.  Under  diis  date 
there  is  the  following  account  from  Sin- 
gapore in  the  Life  of  Sir  Stamford 
liafBesj, — "the  only  amusing  discovery 
which  we  have  recently  made  is  that  of 
a  sailing  ftsh,  called  by  the  natives  Uian 
/(lytT,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
which  hoists  a  main  sail,  and  often  sails 
in  the  manner  of  a  native  boalj  and  with 
considerable  swiftness.  I  have  sent  a  act 
of  the  sad 3  home,  as  they  are  beautifully 
cut,  and  form  a  model  for  a  fast  sailing 
l>oat — they  are  composed  of  the  dorsal 
fins  of  the  animal,  and,  when  a  shoal  of 
theae  are  ^ under  sail  together^  they  arc 
frequently  mistaken  for  a  fleet  of  native 
boats.'' 


Exercise  and  llECRZATio.\ 

The  exercise  which  I  recommend  first  is 
the  exact  use  of  their  weapons^  to  guard 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  pomi;  iJjjs 
will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  ffrooj^ 
and  well  in  breath ;  is  also  ihe  likeheit 
means  to  make  them  grow  larg^  &nd  tili^ 
and  to  inspire  them  w^iih  a  gallant  aad 
fearless  courage^  which,  being  temptted 
with  seasonabk  lectures  and  precepts 
them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  i 
turn  into  an  actiFc  and  heroic  val 
and  make  them  fiate  the  cowardice 
doing  wrong.  The  interim  of  unsweatin^ 
themselves  regularly,  and  cooTenieiit  te$t 
before  raeal,  may  both  with  profit  and 
delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and 
composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the 
i^lemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  musi 
heard  or  learned  ;  either  whilst  the  skilfi 
organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  d0*J 
scant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole 
symphony  with  artful  and  unimaj 
touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well 
chords  of  some  choice  composer ;  soini 
times  the  lure  or  soft  organ  slop  nailiiifi 
on  elegant  voices,  either  to  relig^ious,  tou^ 
tial,  or  civil  ditties;  which,  if  wise  men 
and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  hift 
a  great  power  over  dispositions  auul  nan* 
ners,  to  smooth  and  make  ibem  genlli 
from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered 
passion  s  .^ —  Milton  * 
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Thus  wears  tne  month  along,  in  checker  d  moods. 
Sunshine  and  shadows,  tempeslj*  loud,  and  calms ; 
One  hour  dies  silent  o'er  the  sleepy  woods, 
The  next  wakes  loud  with  unexpected  storms  ; 
A  dreary  nakedness  the  field  deforms — 
Yet  many  a  rural  sound,  and  rural  sight. 
Lives  in  the  village  still  about  the  farms, 
Where  toil*s  rude  uproar  hums  from  morn  till  night- 
Noises  in  which  the  ears  of  Industry  delight. 

At  length  the  stir  of  rural  Labor's  still, 
And  Industry  her  care  awhile  foregoes; 
When  Winter  comes  in  earnest  to  fulfil 
His  yearly  task,  at  bleak  November  s  close, 
And  stops  tise  plough,  and  hides  the  field  in  snows; 
When  frost  locks  up  the  stream  in  chill  delay, 
And  mellows  on  the  hedge  the  jetiy  sloes, 
For  little  birds— then  Toil  hath  time  for  play. 

And  nought  but  threshers'  fliils  awake  the  dreary  day. 
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Now  k  ihe  season  of  dreariuesa  and 
gloom.  The  sua  rises  late  and  sets  early : 
his  beams  display  not  the  vapors  tliat 
reek  up  with  intense  cold.  The  dark 
days  of  Christmas  end  with  fulls  of 
snow  ;  and  the  frozen  earth  yields  uo 
sustenance  to  animals. 

At  night,  bursts  of  revelry  break  forth 
from  the  illuminated  mansions  of  the  op- 
ulent. If  we  listen  at  the  hovels  of  the 
destitute  we  may  bear  the  low  wailings  of 
helplessness,  and  the  cries  of  infancy. 

Now  come  the  advent,  and  celebration  of 
the  festival  in  memory  of  ttiat  great  Birth 
Day  which  wan  proclaimed  with  *'  Glory 
lo  God  in  (he  highest  I  and  on  eanh 
peace !  good  will  towards  men  V  And  the 


rich  "fare  sumptuously  erery  day**;  lod 
retire,  sated  with  enjoyment,  to  coudki  d 
pleasure.  In  their  vicinage  are  some  wbo, 
at  night-fall,  huddle  together  for  waimiK 
or  creep  with  their  faroishing^  oflspfiog  In 
cheerless  resting-places*,  and  for^  their 
misery  until  they  awaken  to  it  in  the 
morning. 

To  shelter  the  houseless,  clothe  the 
naked,  and  feed  the  hungry,  lo  a  reft  the 
rigors  of  the  season  from  the  needy,  imJ 
to  make  the  poor  man^s  heart  lemp  for  jo;, 
is  a  recipe  for  a  merry  Chnstmas. 

They  whom  "  the  day-spriog  from  on 
high  hath  visited,**  especially  know  that  lo 
do  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  unto 
is  the  bond  of  human  brotherhood. 


Stanzas. 

[Origin*L] 

Hard  is  the  lol  of  cheerless  poverty  I 
May  none  who  read  it,  by  experience  know 
Tljat  this  is  true — none  ever  feel  like  me 
The  sad  extremes  of  hopeless  grief  and  woe  ! 
Harsh  Is  perhaps  my  verse — can  roses  blow 
Where  no  warm  genial  sunbeams  ever  shine? 
Or  polished  numbers  rich  in  music  flow 
From  any  breast  so  sad  and  seared  as  mine? 
Bui  ah  I  the  thoughtless  world  will  mock  if  I  repine  ! 

One  flower^ — the  primrose— from  its  chilly  bed 
Peeps  lovely  eVn  while  winter  linger?  round, 
AnJ  not  another  dares  to  lift  its  head 
Above  the  surface  of  the  frozen  ground : 
Such  may  tlie  beauty  of  ray  verse  be  found — 
A  wintry  blossom— tho'  not  like  the  scene 
Where  all  the  beauties  of  the  spring  abound. 
Except  that  lovely  flower^  so  pale  and  mean, 
Which  sweetly  spread  its  leaf  when  nought  beside  was  gr^cii. 

But  ah  I  'Us  spring  with  all  the  world  hut  me  1 
In  each  poetic  garden,  richly  fair, 
Prolific  nature's  store  of  bounty  see, 
All  but  the  primrose  show  their  beauty  there. 
Those  blooming  beds  ihe  marks  of  culture  bear ; 
And  my  poor  wild-tlower  will  but  he  despisei)^ 
Liow  tenant  of  tlie  waste  1 — not  worth  the  care 
Of  being  thence  transplanted  ;  only  prized 
W^hen  Nature's  lovely  face  is  dreary  and  disguised. 

Then  lei  me  wed  thee  to  mine  own  sad  heart  : 
Thou  art  my  all,  and  I  wilt  treasure  thee — 
E'en  wtld  and  worthless,  as  perhaps  thou  art. 
There  is  a  charm  in  thy  siropttcity, 
Sweetly  enticing,  tho'  to  none  but  me  ; 
And  should  I  try  lo  make  the  world  admire, 
And  love  thee  too,  contempt  my  fate  would  be, 
While  in  cold  critic  blight  must  thou  expire ; 
Or  iowers  of  proiuier  bloom  would  shame  Ihee  lo  retire. 
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Yet  many  q  withering  blast  iS'eVe  braved  before 
And  Utile  sunahine  serves  to  nourisb  thee, 
Thou  art  a  winter  blossom — I  am  poor- 
Go,  let  the  world  thy  Immble  beauty 
Say  tliou  art  dear  to  sutfermg  Poverty ; 
And  Ihen^  if  thou  art  trampled  and  despised, 
From  maii*s  contempt  return  again  to  me ; 
Still  by  my  partial  beart  wilt  thou  be  prized, 
E*en  though  to  scorn  thee  too,  perfidiously  advised. 

Can  I  the  magic  charms  of  song  resign 
For  ought  llie  world  accounts  more  worth  iis  care  ? 
Can  ought  so  sweetly  soothe  this  breast  of  rained 
Or  raise  my  hopes  when  drooping  to  despair  ? 
E'en  wealth  and  honours  though  they  promise  feir, 
Can  no  real  pleasure  to  the  mind  impart  I 
All  those  let  avarice  and  ambition  share ; 
Bui  I  cannot  acquire  their  grovelling  art, 
While  Nature  baa  such  charms  for  my  devoted  heart. 

When  all  the  vernal  choirs  their  songs  begin, 
As  early  spring  peeps  forth  in  new  array  ; 
Like  them  enamoured  of  the  lovely  sceiiei 
With  imitative  power  I  join  the  lay: 
When  tuneful  Pbcebus  gains  his  brightening  way, 
Who  can  his  powerful  influence  resist  ? 
And  as  the  year  is  waning  fast  away, 
An  elegiac  thought  inspire*  my  breast ; 
And  late  in  wintry  strains  arc  my  own  woe«  eicpressed  I 


A.  B. 
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Alimentary  Cal£Ni>ar. 

Fish  in  season,  during  Decembert  are 
turbot,  ska:te,  soles,  mackarel  (a  small 
supply),  haddock^  cod,  whiti^ng,  bolibul, 
lampreys  (chiefly  for  potting),  lobsters, 
oysters^  and  olher  shelUhsh. 

The  game,  wild-fowl,  and  poultry  of  the 
month,  are  hares^  partridges,  pheasants, 
wild  and  tame  rabbits,  grouse,  wild -ducks, 
widgeons,  teal,  plovers^ woodcocks,snipes, 
larks,  turkeys,  capons,  pullets,  chickenS| 
geese,  and  ducks* 

Butcher's  meat  of  various  kinds  is  lo 
be  had  in  great  perfection. 

Towards  the  20th  of  the  month  there  is 
aTi  annual  prize  show  of  cattle,  near  Smilh- 
field  ;  and,  afterwards,  as  a  suitable  sequel 
to  the  exhibition,  a  good  dinner. 

During  the  advance  of  Christmas,  ar- 
rivals from  the  country,  of  poultry  and 
game,  become  more  frequent  and  abun- 
dant. 

I^rge  quantities  of  brawn  come  up, 
chiefly  from  Conterbury  and  Oxfordshire. 
1 1  is  manufactured  from  the  flesh  of  large 
boars,  which  are  suffered  to  live  in  a  half 
^ild  state,  and  when  put  up  to  fatten,  are 
strapped  and  belted  tight  round  the  prin- 


cipal parts  of  the  carcase,  in  order  that 
the  flesh  may  become  dense  and  brawny, 
lliis  article  comes  to  market  in  rolls  about 
two  feet  long,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
packed  in  wicker  baskets.  It  is  commonly 
vended  by  hsb mongers  and  pastry-cooks, 
who,  at  this  fseason,  generally  expose, 
along  with  it,  a  boar's  head,  with  a  lemon 
stuck  between  the  tusks. 

Christmas  week  is  a  season  of  festivity 
«mong  all  ranks  of  people.  The  middling 
classes,  who  are  for  the  most  j>art  immers- 
ed in  the  cares  of  business  throughout  the 
year,  welcome  and  celebrate  it  as  a  period 
of  holiday  enjoyment ;  while,  at  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  the  refinements  of  foreign  in- 
vention are  for  once  superseded  by  the 
simpler  products  of  old  English  cookery, 
Tooit  beef  and  plum-pudding,  turke)s  and 
chmes,  ham  and  fowls,  capons  and  sau- 
sages, saddles  and  haunches  of  mutton; 
with  a  profusion  of  cuMards  and  pies, 
and,  among  ihera  that  characteristic  luxury, 
the  mince- pie* 


Charles  Small  Pybus,  esq*,  author  of 
**  The  Sovereign  (a  poem) :  dedicated  to 
2  Z  2 
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Hii  Imperial  Majesty  o?  all  the  Rusaias," 
surapluously  printed  in  fulio,  by  Bensley, 
is  reputed  to  be  tlie  author  of  **  The  Mince 
Pye ;  an  heroic  epistle  ''^frora  ihe  same 
splendid  press— ^iedicated  'Ho apt unn spud- 
ding/' and  commencing  with  these  lines, 

Oh  king  of  Catc»,  who«e  pastry  housde^d  reign 
Ii  fcU  and  own*d  o*er  pa3lr^*5  wide  do  main  ! 
Whom   greater  gluttonn  ovk'ii  ihtii  Aov'reign 

lord. 
Than  tver  bow'd  beneath  the  dabbing  tvrord  ; 
Than  ever  heard  ibe  fftmou*  bell  of  Bow, 
Or  gax'd   with  transport  on  a  ilord  mayor^a 

show ! 
Say,  can  the  spice*  from  the  cutern  grove, 
Th«  fragrant  cinnatnoQ,  the  duiky  clove, 
The  atrength  of  all  the  aromade  train 
Thjit  careful  Butchmco  wait  acros«  the  mam^ 
'i'he  pastry  fronlicr,  the  embattlod  cru^l:. 
Moulded  with  butter  and  tlie  mealy  deist. 
The  taper  rolling-pin  that,  while  and  round, 
Ho  III  o'er  the  drejiier  with  »  thund'ring  found: 
Can  upplet,  curr&nifl,  raisins»  nXi  combio'4 
Make  a  mincc-pye  delight  the  taste  refined, 
Command  the  praises  of  the  pamper'd  g(te.£t 
Or  court  the  palate  with  a  gctiuintj  «est  ? 
No ;  none  of  theie  ihe  appetite  eaa  crown. 
Or  amooth  the  hungry  aldermanic  frown  ; 
Weak  ia  themselvet  alone,  their  tutea  dit- 

pens« 
Faliacioua  aeemiogs  to  the  outward  Kenae  : 
Tht  ir  truest  influence  dependa  on  tliis  : 
Are  thc»c  the  objccU  of  a  glutton's  bliss  ? 
But  happy  they,  thrice  happy,  who  |»oucm 
The  art  to  mix  iheae  awects  with  due  addrcaa. 
Be  light  in  paatry,  temper  well  the  crust. 
And  hold  the  roUing-pjn  a  sacred  trust  ; 
'Not  in  the  tyrant's  persecuting  mood. 
Hut  a^  a  gracefiil  iniiiruraent  of  good. 
AVhere  shall  tHio  cook  discern  m  sare  a  way 
To  give  mince -pics  an  liinivorsal  tway  T 
For  when  the  swccu,  combin'd  with  happy 

skill. 
The  light  puff-paste  with  meat  delirious  fill. 
Like   Albioo's    rich    plum-puddiug,    famous 

grown. 
The  mlnec-pye  reigus  in  leatmi  beyead  his 

own  : 
Through  foreign  latitudes  hia  powV  extends, 
And  only  tcnninaies  where  eating  ends: 
Blest  Epicures  from  evVy  cl innate  pour 
^rheir  guslful  praise,  his  cumulating  store, 
Improv'd  in  sweeu  and  spices,  hourly  draws 
The  co^uitlcas  tribute  of  a  world's  applause. 
Hail  then,  exalted  pye,  wbose  high  renown 
Bancs,  Dutchmen^  Russian*,  witU  applausna 

crown  ! 
Sov'reign  of  Catea,  all  hail  !   nor  ihou  refuao 
This  cordial  ofT'ring  from  an  English  muse. 
Who  pours  the  brandy  in  libatioa  free. 
And  finds  plum*piidding  realiz*d  in  thee, — 
Chauau  the  high  hymn  to  themes  that  far 

BurpasA 
The  luxurifs  of  honoured  '^\^a.  0\ivwc. 


KiTCIttN  GlKDEJC   DiaCCTO&T. 

Very  little  can  be  done  in  the  gvdo, 
in  DecembefT  yet  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  oDcn  seasons,  to  sow  a  few  early  fnma 
of  Charlton  peas^  beans,  and  ndtsha; 
they  must  be  protected  witli  long  lilttr,  01 
fern- 1  eaves.  Earth  up  peas^  beam,  bftK 
coli,  &€»,  and  proceea,  generally,  ft>  dip 
reeled  in  November  and  January. 


The  Author  of  Nature  has  giren  in 
every  thing  which  his  power  has  creitcd, 
peculiar  properties  ;  by  a  knowledge  of, 
and  attention  to  which,  atone,  we  are  able 
to  bKng  any  tiling  to  perfection,  or  to  iht 
approach  uf  it.  To  Ihe  vegetable  world 
he  has  given  its  peculiarities,  and,  in  the 
cultivation  thereof,  we  attend  to  the  direr- 
sities  of  each  particular  species  of  plant, 
never  failing  to  ^ve  i!,  as  far  as  oar 
knowledge  and  ability  enable  us  to  do  sfl^ 
thCiSoii,  sitoatioD,  and  temperature,  ihn 
it  ret^uices ;  well  knowing  that  it  woidd 
be  vain  and  foolish  to  attempt  to  make  it 
accommodate  itself  to  any  soil,  siraatioa, 
or  temperature,  which  we  should  choose 
to  prefer.  Human  beings  only  reouirciote 
treated  as  we  treat  plants.— rA<*  &kmI 
5y*f(rwj  b^  John  Gray^  1831. 


Slrtrtitfirr  l. 

An  Alphabet  for  Beginners,  osr 

BEClNiilhG   OF    EACH    MUNTtt* 

A  bove  aO  rules  observe  this— lione 

the  best  Policy. 
B  e  just  to  others,  that  you  may  be  ji 

to  yourself* 
C  ut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth. 
D  esperate    cuts   must    have    despenn 

cures» 
£  nough  is  as  good  as  a  feasts 
F  air  and  softly  go  sure  and  far. 
G  entility,  without  ability,  is 

beggary. 
II  alf  a  loaf  is  belter  than  no  bread. 
1  die  folks  lake  the  most  pain»>  _ 

J  okes  are  as  bad  coin  to  all  but  i^e 

jocular. 
K  eep  your  business  and  conscienct^ir^ 

and  ihey  will  keep  you  well. 
L  ive   and   let  live ;    that  isp  do  as  j^ 

would  be  done  by* 
M  is  tinders  landings  are  best  pre^entad  I* 

pen  and  ink. 
N  ever  take  credit ;  and,  aa  modi  u  ^ 

sible,  avoid  giving  it* 
O  ut  of  debt  out  of  danger. 
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P  assion  will  master  you,  if  you  do  not 

master  your  passion. 
Q  uick  at  meat»  quick  at  work. 
li  evetige  a  wi-ong  hy  forgiving  it. 
8  Uort  reckonings  make  long  friends. 
T  he  eafly  bird  catchetb  ibe  worm, 

V  enture  not  all  you  have  at  once, 

U  T)  manner  I  ineKs  is  not  so   impolite   as 

overpoUieness. 
W  ade  not  in  unknown  waters*, 
'X  amine  your  accounts  and   your  con* 

duct  every  night. 

Y  on  may  find  your  worst  enemy,  or  best 

friend,  in  yourself. 
Z  etitously  keep  down  liUle  expenses, and 
you  will  not  incur  lar^e  ones. 


December  l.^Day  breaks  . 
Sun  rises .  . 
—  sets  .  . 
Twilight  ends 


5  53 
7  56 
4     4 

6  7 


^tttmbtv  2* 


St.  James's  Palace* 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1784,  Mr. 
William  Hutton,  of  Birmingham,  arrived 
in  London,  upon  a  3ubp<£na,  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  a  trial  in  tlie  court  of  kind's 
bench.  He  paid  a  visit  to  St.  James's 
palace,  and  his  account  is  characlerbtic 
of  himself  and  the  place. 

Mr,  llutton  says,  **  This  place  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  prison  than  a  palace. 
It  is  ancient,  low,  extensive,  dark,  and 
abounds  willi  irregular  chimneys.  My 
chief  view  was  to  see  the  head  of  a  family 
which  has  long  had  my  best  wishes.  ITie 
pleasure-grouBds,  which  form  the  park, 
are  extremely  delightful,  and  well  fur- 
nislied  with  live  stock. 

"In  the  first  room  I  entered,  were  placed 
in  order  a  grear  number  of  arms.  1  seem, 
says  I,  10  be  arrived  upon  peaceable 
ground,  for  Ihese  arras  appear  out  of  use, 
by  the  dust  upon  them.  *  "^£7  ^^^ 
cleaned,  sir,  once  in  two  years.*  Then  I 
suppose  the  two  years  are  nearly  expired? 
A  simile  was  the  answer,  i  passed  through 
two  or  three  other  apartments,  when  a 
gentleman  approached  me.^ — *Sir,  it  is 
not  customary  for  any  person  to  appear 
in  the  king's  court  with  his  hat  on.  I 
beg  pardon,  sir;  I  was  so  attentive  to 
the  objects  before  me,  I  forgot  I  had 
one.  In  the  grand  council  room  I 
was  indulged,  like  other  children,  with 
tlie  chair  of  state.  The  cliandeliers 
and   girandoles  were   of  isilver;    mther 


heivy,  and  not  very  elegant ;  and  though 
the  furniture  was  rich,  not  too  rich  for  a 
sovereign  prince.  In  one  of  the  apart* 
ments  I  was  regaled,  though  a  stranger, 
with  a  fricassee  and  a  jeJly.  The  good 
lady,  whilst  spreading  tJie  napkin  on  t!ie 
table,  which  had  twenty"  holes,  uttered, 
with  half  a  smile  and  half  a  sigh,  ^  poor 
George  I '  The  napkm,  however,  was 
clean,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
every  thing  under  that  spacious  roof.  If 
some  frugal  housewife  should  ask  why 
the  holes  veere  not  mended,— she  may  be 
answered,  people  are  not  apt  to  mend  at 
Sl  James's.  Moving  up  St  JameiV 
streel,  my  curiosity  was  excited  by  seeing 
a  dozen  sedan  chairs  standing  together, 
and  the  chairmen  waiting.  I  concluded 
it  must  be  the  residence  of  a  nobleman, 
and  the  lady  of  the  mansion  then  held  her 
evening  rout.  Upon  enquiry,  I  was  told 
*  it  was  the  prince  of — —  «  gaming- 
house/ And  50  in  this  house,  then,  he 
learns  to  conduct  the  ktngi.  Pray  is 
there  another,  where  he  learns  to  conduct 
the  people  ?** 


TuE  Bask. 


Afterwards  Mr.  Hutton  went  to  the 
bank,  upon  which  he  observed  *^  The 
money-changers  who  resort  to  this  tem- 
ple are  of  two  kinds,  those  who  want, 
and  those  who  abound.  The  influence  of 
the  bank  is  not  limited  to  trade.  Ojie  of 
their  notes,  which  is  value  without  weight, 
in  the  hands  of  a  lover,  ^vould  softtjn  the 
obdurate  liearl  of  bis  mislresii ;  would  roll 
the  gilt  chariot,  and  furnish  six  footmen 
in  livery ;  preserve  a  grove  from  the  axe, 
whose  master  was  duped  by  the  sharper ; 
make  one  man  forget  his  friends,  and 
another  himself.  It  will  purchase  a  good 
benefice,  and  spoil  a  good  preacher ;  re- 
move our  present  wants,  and  open  a  way 
to  greater.  It  will  not,  however,  as  Solo- 
mon says  of  money,  buy  all  thinj^s  ;  it 
cannot  furnish  wisdom  to  Ime  the  inside 
of  a  head,  nor  change  one  grey  hair  with- 
out. A  private  sailor,  belonging  to  a  ship 
which  was  paid  off  in  1782,  having  re- 
ceived his  arrears,  threw  two  ten  pound 
bank  notes  into  the  sea,  near  Bristol,  in 
each  of  which  he  had  wrapped  a  gumea 
to  make  it  sink.  One  of  my  friends  had 
this  authentic  history  of  the  sailor's  folly 
from  the  captain  himself,  who,  whilst  they 
were  in  conversation  together,  saw  the 
very  man  in  the  street  at  Bristol.  *  John,* 
says    the  captain,    *  do  you   remember 
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my  pocket,  and|  with  live  voice  of  au- 
thorilyi  ordered  tne  back.  Observing 
yast  qaantities  of  cordage  for  shipping, 
lie  in  the  open  air,  I  expressed  my  siir* 
pTise  ihat  sticb  valuable  property,  which 
mi^lil  be  suddenly  wanted,  should  be 
suffered  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  weather  ?  It 
is  customary ,  says  the  warder,  who  con- 
ducted tne,  for  cordage  to  remain  here 
till  rotlenj  when  it  is  sold  for  a  trifle,  and 
then  the  place  h  supplied  with  more, 
which  quickly  follows  the  same  way* 

Mr.  Hmton's  account  of  his  seeing  the 
armoury  is  interesting  i  but  his  sight  of 
the  regalia  is  belter.  **  My  conductor 
led  me  to  a  door  in  an  obscure  comer, 
and  rang  a  bell,  After  waiting  a  short 
time,  another  door  on  our  left  flew  open, 
and  we  entered  a  dismal  hole,  resembling 
Ihe  cell  of  the  condemned.  Two  wretched 
candles,  just  lighted  up,  added  to  the 
gloom.  By  tbese  dull  tapers,  which  made 
*  darkness  Tiaible/  the  room  appeared 
about  twelve  feel  square,  divided  in  the 
centre  by  iron  pallisades,  which  extended 
to  the  ceiling.  The  lady  of  this  dark 
mansion  stood  on  one  side,  the  warder 
and  I  on  tlie  other.  She  opened  a  small 
press,  and  in  that  tone  of  voice  universally 
aidopted  by  raree  showmen,  observed, 
'  This  is  the  imperial  crown  of  England, 
with  which  all  the  kings  have  been  erown- 
ed,  from  Edward  the  confessor,  in  1042'. 
Permit  me  to  take  that  important  bauble 
in  my  hand.  It  retains  thesama  wonder- 
fuj  powers  as  the  chair  in  Westmmster 
Abbey.  These  two  partners  in  royalty 
inspire  one  wuh  the  same  thoughts, 
though  their  materials  differ,  They  are 
above  the  price  of  purchase,  and  are  only 
transferable  by  the  sword.  To  possess 
this  crown,  William  the  first  overthrew  a 
mighty  empire ;  Henry,  his  son,  seized  it 
from  the  owner,  who  was  his  brother  and 
his  sovereifjn,  and  kept  him  prisoner  for 
life.  For  this,  Stephen  broke  his  promises 
and  his  oaths,  and  John  murdered  his 
nephew.  Henry  IV.  livrew  down  the 
mounds  of  justice,  and  opened  a  way  to 
destruction.  It  preserved  the  life  of  a 
father,  and  occasioned  the  death  of  his 
son ;  the  head  of  Henry  V.  wouJd  have 
been  cleft  al  Agin  court,  if  it  had  not  been 
covered  with  the  crown ;  and  his  son, 
Henry  VL  was  stabbed  m  tlie  tower,  by 
Kithard  IIL,  because  he  wore  it.  War- 
wick sacrificed  his  all  in  trying  to  set  it 
upon  the  head  of  another,  and  Oliver, 
upon  liis  own.  This  shining  trifle  became 
am  i^Hsue  of  bloody  in  the  contest  between 
the  two  houses  of  York  aud  Lancaster, 


which  could  not  lye  stopped  but  for  tiiirty 
years,  by  which  a  hundred  thousiLtKi  peo- 
ple lost  their  lives,  and  half  the  faniih« 
in  the  kingdom  were  nttned.  It  todticcd 
Richard  III.  to  murder  his  Dephem 
under  this  very  roof;  and  lienry  VII 
stain  his  character  with  the  death  of  " 
ward  Plantagenet.  It  caused  tlae  suspi-' 
cious  Eli/iibeth  to  cut  off  Mary,  queen  rf • 
Scots.  James  I.  was  so  dazzled  witji  til 
glory,  liiat  he  verily  thought  all  wisdoin, 
power,  atid  excellence,  shone  in  tf 
diamonds.  It  adhered  so  closely  to 
head  of  Charles  L,  that,  in  trying  lo 
serve  one,  he  lost  both.  This,  Crom' 
valued  more  than  his  religion »  and  Ji 
J  I.  less.  Nay,  even  Charles  IL,  the 
sensible  of  bis  family,  was  much  inc 
to  think  the  crown  could  deprive  eve 
man  of  liberty,  but  the  wearer.  Willi 
IH.  declared  he  would  not  hold  it 
apron-strings,  and,  to  regain  this 
trifle,  the  unfortunate  house  of 
struggled  for  three  score  years. — J 
take  again  the  object  of  ambition,  and  ihi 
cause  of  butchery."  After  seeing  oth«f 
portions  of  tlie  coronation,  he  addrcimd 
the  attendant.  "  And  am  I  d^Mfndi 
madam,  entering  your  dark  treisnrj,  be- 
cause squire  Blood  stole  the  crown  m  the 
reign  of  Charles  Iir  «  Yes/*  Mr.  Hut- 
ton,  after  having  seen  other  valuables^ 
observed,  '*  You  seem  possessed  of  variety 
of  antique  pVate«  some  in  large  dislies,  io 
the  filligree  taste."  •*  Yes,  sir,  but  1  do 
not  know  their  history.''  "Andpiay  what 
may  be  the  value  of  your  curious  little 
loy^shopf'  "About  six  millions.*'- — **The 
warder  bowed,  which  simply  ineanL,  we 
have  done.  I  told  him  there  were  many 
thiogs  I  wished  to  see,  such  as  tlie  diapel, 
where  lay  interred  some  eminent  persciiis 
I  named,  who  had  fallen  on  tower -bill. 
The  altar,  from  whence  Simon  Sudbury, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  torn  by  the 
multitude,  under  W  at  Tyler,  who  dragged 
him  to  tower-hill,  where  they  hacked  off 
his  head  at  eight  strokes.  The  p:  ' 
where  some  great  characters  I  meoi 
had  been  confined  ;  and  the  VVbite  T( 
which  contained  a  vast  number  of  c 
ities.  He  auswered  '  admission 
be  obtained.*  He  took  me,  however,  into 
two  or  tliree  rooms,  in  the  warder's  apart- 
ments, in  which  some  persons  bad  been 
confined;  but  they  were  not  of  eminence 
suflicient  to  excite  notice-  At  my  depar- 
ture the  warders  desired  me  to  enter  my 
name,  and  place  of  abode,  in  iheir  lodcf* 
book,  for  whif  h  they  produced  ao  Ofdtf 
fruiii  the  lieu  tenant/' 
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OLD  CHAPEL,  WUITTLRSFOIID  BRIDGE,  CAMDRIDGESHIRE. 


A  Visit  to  Whittlcsford  Bridge. 

[For  ihe  Year  Jlook.] 

When  business  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week,  afford s  but  few  oj>- 
ponunities  to  leave  home,  and  an  oppor- 
Itinily  does  come,  what  imaginings  of 
pleasure  crowd  our  fancy  ere  we  start  for 
a  day*s  holiday. 

Ill  the  aatumn  of  the  year,  my  younpr 
friend  S.  T,  and  I  joyfully  wended  out 
way  by  "  babbling  brooki/'  over  green 
hills  and  valleys,  where  far-spreading 
groves  and  luxurmnt  coro- fields  spread 
pleasant  prospects,  until  we  readied 
Vvhittlesford-bndge,  where  the  turnpike- 
house,  and  another  make^ 

A  homely  picture  of  a  pUcc, 

Where  ruitic  labour  pliei  iu  honi^st  loil. 

And  gains  a  coiupecenccr. 

The  bridge  is  a  neat  slruciure  of  red 
brick,  bestriding  a  branch  of  the  classic 
Cam,  which  rises  in  Essex,  Jind  feeds 
aeveral  oil,  paper,  and  flour  roiOs,  erected 
on  its  line  to  CambridL^e,  near  which 
place  it  unites  with  a  stream  which  riaes 
near  Ash  well  in  Hertfordshire.  About  a 
furlong  west  from  the  bridge,  'to  the  left 
of  the  foad,  stands  a  public-house, 


'•  Whcru  tHc  Red  Lion  itariog  oVr  the  way, 
lav  lies  each  |pA«aiDg  auangcr  tlial  can  pay/' 

Tliis  **  house  of  entertain  men  t,"  though 
it  stands  in  the  parish  of  Duxford  Si, 
John,  takes  it*  name  from  its  contiguity 
to  **  Whitllesford-bridge,*'  arid  presents 
for  a  sign  a  striking  likeness  of  a  red  lion 
(rampant,)  bearing  date 

ir  11. 1\  63. 
The  iniiiais  H.T.  we  were  informed  were 
those  of  the  late  landlord,  **Hainotid 
Turtle,"  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
pun,  lieemcd  to  bespe^ik  the  accommoda* 
tion  the  house  atfordetl— ham  and  turtle. 

To  yun  ii  human  ;  to  fo^irc  \i—fmt  f 

Over  the  door  we  found  the  name  of  the 
present  landlord,  *' Thomas  Holiday;'* 
the  surname  seeming  so  very  appropriate 
to  otir holiday,  and  the  words  that  follow  it, 
"good  accommodation,''  were  so  invitrng, 
thai  we  instantly  entered.  We  were  shown 
in  10  the  best  parlour,  and^  calling  for  a 
glass  of  **  the  best"  to  nourish  our  hearts, 
**mine  host"  made  his  appearance,  who 
seemed,  lo  use  the  words  of  old  Spenser, 

"^-— A  franklin  faire  ind  free. 
That  cnuruioj  with  comdy  couitcci'us  glee* 
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We  exttmioed  him  upon  interrogatoTies, 
and  he  jjood-nalii redly  lold  ua  all  he  had 
heart!  about  ihe  aotiquity  of  the  place.  He 
informed  us  that  a  few  years  back,  when 
making  some  alteraliorjs,  a  stone  was  dis- 
covered bearinK  date  A.  D.  1006.*  We 
visited  the  right  hand  roam,  where  the 
every -day  guests  are  entertained,  in  the 
centre  of  which  siands  a  large  oak  table, 
black  with  age,  and  most  curiously  carved 
with  "  cimning  workmanship.'  Our 
host  assured  us  it  was  formerly  the  com- 
munion table  belonging  to  **  the  chapel/' 
Of  course  we  endeavoured  to  believe 
hrm,  and  were  next  directed  to  view  the 
ceiling  of  this  room,  the  beams  of  which 
are  composed  of  massive  oak,  nearly  tJie 
color  of  ebony,  and  beautifully  carved  and 
adorned.  The  door  of  this  room  is  of  the 
same  material,  and  thickly  studded  witli 
nails.  "This  door,"  said  mine  host, 
"  belonged  to  the  chapel ,"  we  could  not 
negative  the  assertion—so  let  that  pass. 
Having  heard  of  *' ihe  king's  room,'  we 
naturally  wished  to  see  it,  and  my  young 
friend  S.  T.  just  popped  the  question  to 
"  the  maid  of  the  inn  ;  '*  she  told  us  that 
room  was  up  stairs,  but  "  the  lady  of  the 
bar  '■  was  not  at  home*  and  we  were 
forced  to  depart  without  a  peep  at  the 
royal  chamber.  At  the  back  of  the  house 
is  a  kind  of  rude  arcade,  leading  from  the 
old  room  and  the  best  pat  lor  to  the 
cellars.  My  friend  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  frenzy  for  exploring,  and  we  de- 
scended into  the  place  of  spirits,  but  snw 
no  beckoning  ghost  to  tell  of  by  gone 
days  and  departed  beings.  Strength  and 
durability  were  manifested  by  thick  walls, 
and  roofs  of  ponderous  oak,  embeilisbed 
with  carved  foliage,  similar  to  the  ceiling 
in  the  drinki tig- room.  Ascending  to  the 
yard,  I  looked  for  Ihe  old  font,  which  I 
remember  to  have  seen  placed  by  the 
pump,  when  I  "went  with  my  satchel  to 
school/'  It  was  gone^  but  fragments  of 
some  carved  .atones  lying  in  theyard  were 
in  all  probability  the  remains  of  it.  We 
now  bent  our  way  to  "  the  chapel,**  a 
sketch  of  which  has  been  since  kindly 
presented  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
**  an  eye  for  the  picturesque/'  It  has 
never  been  engraved,  but  I  hope  that 
favor  mav  be  bestowed  on  it  for  the  Yeor 
Biwk,  The  chapel  is  an  old  edifice 
despoiled  by  Time,  who  has  journeyed 
on  without  leaving  any  record,  save  oral 

•   [A  diite  not  10  be  doiiViipd  of  in  Uic  pre* 
MX>CB  oi  ih»  landlord. — W.  H.] 


(that  I  know  of)  of  ^Hat  it  was.  Its  form 
is  an  oblong  square,  sixty-one  feet  ie 
length,  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  supported 
by  piers  or  abutments.  It  apears  to  luTe 
once  possessed  a  neatness  and  simplicit| 
becoming 

'*  — — a  pl»c«  cbumM  froia  the  power  «l,  ill* 
f(y  ewnted  words  ol<>ld  :     lO  loYtly,  lone^KMi 

■tilL" 

The  basement  of  the  building  is  ptnlj 
composed  of  pebbles  and  stone  :  mis  ram 
is  thatched,  and  now  used  as  a  bam ;  and 
through  a  gable  or  porch  near  the  wtst 
end  is  the  entrance  for  waggons  aodcarti^ 
It  was  just  then  lilled  with  com  from  the 
fields  and  we  expressed  disappointment 
at  not  being  able  to  see  much  of  the  m- 
lerior^  but  our  host  of  the  red  lion  itid 
with  a  smUe,  "  it  was  never  filled  bettcf." 
I  remember  to  have  seen  niches  in  ibe 
<iide  walls  near  the  east  end,  and  the  ap- 
pearance then  waTi  belter  than  rnight  be 
expected  from  the  dilapidated  state  of  the 
exterior;  but  whether  this  ancient  relic 
was  '*  the  school  of  divine  philosophy, 
the  residence  of  virtue,  the  abode  a(F_ 
chastity  "  is  to  me  unknown  :  yet 

**  l^«  Mintfl  r^cl]ellln^Dt  U  paliible  uumccbi 
Sctnbl^r  de  ccs  liciu  babitur  U  uleace*" 

The  west  end  is  bricked  up  entirely, 
api>ears  of  no  very  ancient  date;  in 
from  a  foundation  which  was  discover 
some  years  ago,  it  may  be  presumed  lilt  J 
chapel  once  joined  the  house,  which  ^ 
probably  the  refectory.  I  said  as  mudkj 
to  our  landlord  of  the  red  lion,  and 
replied  **  Certainly  1  1  have  no  doub 
ahout  it,"  The  north  and  sooth  %h 
have  each  three  correspond ing;  windo«rf ;] 
at  the  east  end  was  a  large  windoi 
vaulted  with  stone,  but  the  s pan d tils  : 
mull  ions  are  destroyed,  and  the  whole  i 
blocked  up.  A  little  paddock  at  the  eaJi.] 
end  of  the  chapel,  now  used  as  a  dro««' 
for  cattle,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancient  burial  place,  as  many  humiA 
bones  have  from  time  to  time  been  thtft 
dug  up,  the  remains  perhaps  of  detottci* 
of  whom  there  is  no  other  vestige,  and 
certainly  no  **  storied  urn,"  no  munt 
tablet,  or  memorial  dear,  ■ 

*'  To  itD|ilor«  tlie  pjuiing  tribute  of  a  Uf h.**    M 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  a  frirod 
informs  me  this  religious  house  was  for- 
merly under  the  government  of  a  prior,fub- 
ject  to  the  bishops  of  Ely,  and  thai  it  pos- 
sessed an  estate  of  upwards  of  thirty  acrt* 
of  land,  and  Ihe  water-mill   ai  IsHuJsinl* 
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besides  the  right  of  holding  a  fair,  which 
WSI5  kept  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  The 
property  now  belongs  lolord  Furnborough, 
and  is  situate  about  nine  miles  from 
Cambridge,  on  the  high  ro^id  leading 
from  Iloyston  to  Bourn bridKe,  and  one 
mile  north-east  from  Dujifora. 

T.N. 

-^^^-^  h,    m. 

December  3.— Day  breaks    .     ,    5  54 

Sun  rues  ...     7  58 

^  sets     ...    4    a 

Twilight  ends    -    6    6 


Z9rcrtli6rt  4. 

December  4,  182{J»  Mr,  Samuel  Rous- 
seau died  in  distressed  circumiilances. 
He  had  served  an  appienticeship  rn  the 
oihce  of  Mr,  John  Nichols,  the  printer, 
where  be  taught  himself  several  ori- 
ental languages,  and  acquired  much 
learned  knowledge.  After  going  into 
business  on  his  own  account,  he  printed  a 
"  Dictionary  of  Mohammedan  laws,  Ben- 
gal revcttue  terms,  Shanscrit,  Hindoo,  and 
other  words  used  in  the  East  Indies, 
compiled  by  himself,"  with  other  works 
on  oriental  literature  of  his  own  produc* 
tion.  His  researches  distracted  his  at* 
tention  from  the  **  m*;in  chance  :  *'  he 
lost  it  too  late  in  life  to  re^rn  it;  suf- 
fered much  mental  affliction  under  great 
privations ;  and  perished  in  obscurity 
from  want. 


The  Lonelv  Funeral. 
fir  TnoMAs  ATKt»&oN  of  Glasoow. 
n^iMra.*  at  Lhe  sullen  gLoftmia^ 

Of  a  brief  tiod  wintry  tlay^ 
I  i4w  a.  woman  coming, 

Ai  froti*  a  weary  way. 

And  heavily  «he  mov^d  along 

The  thickly  mir«d  street. 
And  there  seemed  none  amung  the  ihroog 

The  way-farcr  tci greet! 

A  tattered  cloak  hting  oVr  her. 
So  thin  you  might  see  through, 

Yet  more  wan  and  tbin,  and  poorer. 
Were  the  featurea  no  one  knew  ! 

Yet.  p«rKapf|  the  had  been  fair  to  t«Q^ 

At  Ifaxt  fhc  had  been  gtad. 
And  had  won  the  smile  of  c^urU*/, 

Yci  now  was  scarcely  clad  1 

A  liitte  boy  did  grasp  the  ragi. 

So  tike  iiuto  his  own. 
To  keep  him  oei  the  Mhppery  flags. 

While  hecdlcM  tticu  ptuhed  ou* 

And  aye  np  to  his  mother  ft  brow, 
OVf  which  •  remiiaiit  buitg. 


That  told  he  waa  an  orphan  now. 
He  immcd  him  as  he  clung  ; 

And  isbbed  in  cold  and  weanncM  ;       ,^  ^ 
And  I  heard  him  weeping  say, 

Witfi  an  old^aged  voice  of  dreariaeu, 
*'  It  it,  M&mmy,  far  away  t " 

I  knew  not  what  the  queitioa  meant. 

But  afterwards  I  found, 
^was  one  with  a  deep  inlereat  in't 

To  every  thing  around ! 

The  weaned  widow  then  did  stoop, 

And  panting  raised  her  knee. 
On  which » beneath  her  thin  cloak**  dfoop^ 

A  burdeo  the  leant  heavily. 

*'  0  !   Mammy,  let  me  carry  her. 

At  I  was  used  to  do!" 
Why  did  not  I  then  tarry  here 

I  mourn — but  never  knew. 

For,  hastenjDg  on,  'twas  not  till  night 

Had  almost  hid  the  sky^ 
Thit.  »i  the  church'yard  warden  light 

1  hurriedly  pasaed  by, 

I  saw,  by  its  cold  lonely  beam^ 

A  shivering  woman  atand, 
And — it  came  o'er  me  tike  a  dream— 

The  boy  was  in  her  hand. 

The  very  boy  that  I  had  heard 
That  question  ask,  which  may— 

Which  tniwt — by  you  and  I  preferred. 
Find  aniwer  aome  tad  day, 

'*  Is't  far  away  7'* — 'Twas  then  the  grave, 

5o  Boon  be  cought  if  near, 
lt*t  far  away — 0  !   wlio  so  brave 

May  aak  without  a  fear  ! 

And  there  the  mutherj  wan  and  wild, 

Her  cloak  the  only  pall  ! 
Had  borne  alone  the  colTmed  child. 

Beside  the  boy—her  all  ! 

No  funeral  train  of  cake- fed  gueata, 

No  hireling  mourners  near  : 
Alone  the  widow  kneeling  resta 

Above  tlic  Iktlc  bier  t 

And  wftita  till  o*er  the  hallowed  ground 
Is  heard  the  watchman's  tread  ; 

She  would  nat  that  bfr  babe  were  found 
But  with  the  untouched  dead  I 

It  ia  not  "  pomp  *'  alone  that  needs 
To  know  what  wretches  know  ; 

Our  fellow  ranks,  bow  oft  tbeir  deed» 
A  heart  of  iron  ahow. 

Elae  haid  not  thia  poor  lonely  one 

A  second  travail  known, 
For  that  ahe  bore  to  life— and  home 

Her  to  the  grave  alone  ! 


4,^Day  breaks     , 

n*    nk 

.     5  55 

Sun  rises  .     » 

.     7  59 

—  sets     .     * 

.     4      1 

Twilight  enda 

.     6     5 
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Advent  jn  Nobmandt. 
A  very  singular  spectacle  presents  it- 
self to  the  stranger  who,  unacquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  country,  ftnds 
himself  alone,  among  the  com  fields  and 
pastures  of  the  department  of  the  Eure- 
et-Loire.  On  eirery  side  he  can  discover 
nothing  but  ftre  and  flames  running  over 
the  fields,  "and  every  now  and  then  he 
hears  a  certain  shrill  but  modulat**d  noise. 
Tins  pbanlasmagoria,  which  at  first  aston- 
ishes and  even  nlarms  him,  arisen  from 
the  practice  of  a  very  ancient  custom, 
still  in  use  in  this  country^  and  in  certain 
cantons  of  Normandy.  Every  farmer 
fixes  upon  some  day  in  advent  for  the 
purpose  of  exorcising  such  animals  as 
prove  injurious  to  his  crops,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  furnishes  his  youngest  child- 
ren with  a  prepared  flambeaux,  well 
dried  in  the  oven,  and  provided  with 
combustible  materials.  If  he  have  no 
children  his  neighbours  lend  him  theirs, 
for  none  but  young  and  innocent  children 
can  command  certain  injurious  animals  to 
withdraw  from  his  lands.  After  twelve 
years  of  age  children  are  rendered  unfit 
to  perform  the  office  of  exorcists.  These 
young  children  run  over  the  country  like 
so  many  little  spirits,  set  fire  to  bundles 
of  hay  placed  there  for  the  purpose,  go 
tinder  the  trees,  and  flourisli  their  torches 
amon^  the  branches,  burn  the  straw 
placed  underneath,  and  continually  cry 
out — 

T«up«s,  cherrttlei,  et  mulois, 

Sortei^  ftOrtcY^  Ae  man  clot, 
Odj«  vouft  bnile  la  barbe  et  let  os. 

Atbrtit  arbrittcaux^ 
Donncz'taoi  des  p^mct  »  midot. 
**  Mice,   caterpillars,   and    moles,   get 
out,  |et  out  of  my  field  ;  I  ivitl  burn  your 
beard  and  your  hones :  trees  and  sljrubs 
give  me  three  bushels  of  apples.'* 

Many  farmers,  says  M.  Cochin,  have 
given  up  this  custom;  but  it  is  remarked 
that  they  have  more  ^^ermin  in  their 
^ound  than  those  who  follow  it.  The 
reason,  however,  is  evident;  it  is  quite 
true  that  fire  and  smoke  will  destroy  the 
eggs  of  the  caterpillar ;  hut  as  to  the 
mice  and  moles,  I  must  confess,  says  M. 
Coctiin,  I  have  discovered  no  convincing 
proof  of  the  power  of  our  young  exor- 
cists; the  good  people  of  the  country, 
howcTcr,  believe  the  remedy  infallible, 
and  this  must  surely  satisfy  the  most  in- 
credulous 1    Many  accidents   might  be 


supposed    to   arise     from     Ibis    lawlcM 

assembly  of  juvenile  torch-bearers, 
teri*  g  their  ^mes  around  tliem  on  ef«f^ 
side ;  but  there  is  a  remedy  for  all  dvi« 
gers;  this  fire  never  burns  or  injures  any 
thing  but  the  vermin  against  which  it  m 
directed  : — such,  at  least,  is  the  belief  o| 
the  simple  folks  who  inhabit  the  depftd 
ment  of  tiie*Eure-et-Loire.» 


I 


UNQCAttD   OF    CuaiOStTII3. 
[Ta  Ui.  Hooe.] 

Jwie  Ik,  1631. 

The  following  are  a  few  more  extncti 
from  the  old  book  which  I  quoted  at  p, 
491  of  the  Yeu  r  Book, 

The  eyes  and  the  heart  of  a  nightingale  | 
laid  about  men  in  bed  keep  them  awake.  [ 
To  make    one    die    for    sleep — if   suiy  ] 
one  dissolve  them,  and  give  them  secretly 
to  any  one  in  drink,  be  will  never  sleep, 
but  will  so  die,  and  it  admits  not  of  cure. 
If  you  sew  a  little  of  the  bones  of  the  fish  | 
Kemora  in  a  horse's  hide,  and  have  it  | 
with  you  when  you  take  shipping,   the  , 
ship  will  not  hudge  in  the  water  at  hokl-  1 
ing  sail,  unless  what  is  put  there  be  taken  j 
away,  or  you  go  out  of  the  ship,     Th%  ] 
origin  of  quails  here  following  is  curious: 
a  quail  is  a  bird  known  to  all,  yet  its  n^  I 
ture  is  not  easily  known ;  for  there  is  one  | 
thing    concerning   this    unknown.     For,  I 
when   there  are  great  storms  upon  the  I 
coasts  of  Lybia  Deserta,  the  sea  casts  up  j 
great  tunnies  upon  the  shore,  and  IIm 
breed   worms   for    fourteen   dayes,   md^ 
grow  to  he  as  big  as  flies,  then  as  locusts, 
which,  being  augmented  in  bignes^^  be*  ^ 
come  birds,  called  quails.     For  illusion  ; 
dissolve  the  eyes  of  a  quail,  or  of  the  sea* 
tench,  with  a  little  water  in  a  glass  vessel 
for  seven  dayes,  then  add  a  little  oyl : 
put  a  little  of  this  in  the  candle,  or  only 
anoint  a  rag,  and  light  among  the  com* 

f)any,aud  they  will  look  upon  themselves 
ike  devils  on  fire,  so  that  every  one  will 
run  bis  way.  In  the  sardonyx  stone  en- 
grave a  quail,  and  under  its  feet  a  fe^ 
tench,  and  put  a  little  of  the  aforesaid 
confection  under  the  stone  in  the  hollow 
of  the  ring ;  and,  when  you  are  wilting 
to  be  seen,  anoint  your  face  all  over  witli 
the  aforesaid  confection,  and  wear  the 
ring,  and  no  man  shall  see  you  if  you  do 
any  thing  in  the  house,  no,  not  if  you 
should  take  any  thing  away  that  is  in  the 
house*     Tl*e  following  receipt  is  one  of 
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the  most  curious  in  the  book  :^-**  If  one 
put  the  head  of  a  fresh  herring  upon  the 
coals  to  fumigate,  and  he  Ret  upon  the 
house  in  the  niE^ht,  he  will  think  that  all 
ike  start  run  inio  one*  And  if  any  one  at 
the  fuH  moon  shall  put  the  head  into  a 
dry  fig,  and  shall  lay  it  on  the  fire  when 
the  air  h  still,  he  uiU  sec  the  orb  of  the 
moon  at  big  as  half  of  bcaven.  And  if 
you  powder  the  stone  pyrites,  and  in  like 
roanner  lay  it  on,  there  will  be  thunder 
and  lightning.  And  if  you  also  lay  on 
earth,  which  fell  from  an  house  upon  a 
man,  there  vt'iil  be  an  earthquake  in  the 
place.  If  one  make  a  dry  powder  of  the 
skm'of  a  crocodile  burnt,  and  shall  strew 
it  upon  a  limb  that  is  to  be  cut  or  burnt, 
whatever  is  to  be  cut  or  burnt,  it  wili  be 
widiout  pain.  If  any  one  slab  a  croco- 
dile, antf  anoint  himself  with  it,  whatso- 
ever wounds  or  blows  he  receives,  he  will 
not  at  all  feel  them,  A  wolf's  a  savage 
crafty  animal ;  if  any  one,  therefore,  drink 
his  blood  J  he  will  go  mad,  and  can  never 
more  be  cured;  its  right  eye  earned  privately 
about  one  performs  great  things,  for  all 
four-fouted  creatureif,  wild  and  lame,  will 
fly  from  the  bearer;  and  he  will  pass 
through  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  no 
man  will  (ouch  bim.  It  also  enables  a 
man  to  conquer  in  every  cause ;  it  puts 
away  all  phantoms ;  it  also  expels  all  fits 
of  agues ;  and  a  sheep  ttiil  tiever  tread  upon 
the  skin  of  a  tcalf.  Also  the  eye  of  a 
wolf^  and  the  first  joint  of  his  tail,  carried 
in  a  golden  vesse!,  will  make  the  bearer 
powerful,  and  glorious,  and  houourable, 
and  rich,  and  acceptable. '^ 

lu  llie  Old  Testament  Apocbrypha,  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Tobil,  is 
an  account  of  the  virtues  of  a  fish  used 
medicinally  as  a  cure  for  the  eyes ;  now 
Kirani  so  far  explains  the  Apochrypha 
as  to  tell  us,  the  heart,  the  (iver,  and  the 
^11,  of  wliat  fish  it  is  that  does  these 
things,  which,  by  perusing  the  annexed 
receipts,  will  be  found  to  have  been  a 
bass.  The  following  are  the  ingredients 
u-sed  in  preparing  it :  — *  Lingurius  is  a 
stone  about  the  hills  Lingur,  thence 
so  called  ;  but  some  say  it  is  the  gum  of 
the  poplar  tree.  Lynx  is  a  bird  wluch 
IS  called  gyps  or  a  vukure.  Labrajt  is  a 
sea-fish,  called  a  bass,  known  to  all*  Of 
these  a  soft  eye-salve  is  made  for  all  dim- 
ness of  the  eyes,  so  that  in  three  days  it 
makes  the  sight  sharp.  It  is  good  for 
the  beginning  of  a  suffusion,  a  cataract ^ 
turning  back  of  the  eyelid,  roughness,  di- 
lation of   the   pupilla^  owl-sightedness^ 


watriness,  itching,  driness,  fiilUng  away 
of  the  hairs  of  the  eye-lids,  eating  away 
of  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  and  for  many 
oilier  diseases.  Anointing  with  it  is  excel- 
lent good  for  all  these  thing^s,  and  this  is 
the  confection  of  ii:— Of  olibanum  four 
oz,,  lapis  lingurius  two  oz.,  vulture^a  gall 
four  oz.,  liver  of  a  bass  three  oz.,  th<5 
best  honey  six  oz.,  when  this  is  old,  it  is 
better.  But  Kirani^s  eye-salve  was  thus  : 
of  olibanum  six  oz.,  gall  of  a  bass,  gall  of 
a  vulture,  each  six  oz.,  pepper  three  oz., 
honey  without  dross  three  oz. 

With  the  following  clear  description  of 
a  charm  I  shall  conclude  my  extracts. 
Ydros  is  a  water  snake,  living  much 
in  the  fields,  and  frequently  swimming 
upon  the  water  in  ponds,  erecting  it*« 
breast ;  this  has  a  stone  in  its  head  ;  if 
any  catch  the  serpent  alive,  he  will  find 
the  stone,  if  he  charm  it,  it  will  vomit 
up  the  stone.  Mang  up,  I  say,  the  ser- 
pent alive,  and  suffumigate  it  with  laurel, 
conjuring  it  io  this  manner.  By  him  who 
created  thee,  to  whom  that  cloven  tongue 
of  thine  does  often  devoutly  pray,  if  thou 
wilt  give  me  the  stone  I  will  not  hurt 
thee,  yea,  I  will  let  the*  go  home  again 
to  thy  friends.  And  after  it  has  vomited 
up  the  stone,  gather  it  in  a  clean  silken 
mantle,  and  kf»ep  it ;  for  it  will  cure  the 
dropsy  by  tying  it  about  the  person 
affiicted  with  it,  decreasing  the  water 
every  day  a  quart,  till  all  is  gone ;  then 
take  it  away,  or  it  will  dry  up  the  natural 
moisture,  such  power  has  it. 

Happening  to  have  your  *^ Ancient  Mys- 
teries I>secribed,"  on  reading  a  passage 
in  the  festival  of  fools,  giving  a  description 
of  the  foofs  girdle^^and  comparing  it  witli 
the  description  of  the  girdle  of  Venus,  of 
which  a  full  account  is  given  in  this  book, 
I  was  struck  by  a  similarity  in  many 
particulars  of  each,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  fooVs  girdle  was  a  parody  on 
Venus*s  girdle. 

I  am,  &c., 

F.  W,  FAltlHOLT* 


December  5. — Day  breaks  . 
^un  rtseses  . 
—  sets  .  . 
Twdight  ends 
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Co ao NATION  Stoke. 

Mr.  Ifutton  >ays,  **  On  Monday,  De- 
cemWr  Oj  171  J,  1  made  a  tour  tbrougb 
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Weatminsler  abbey, '^  He  nolicea  **  Tbe 
two  ambassadors,  whose  remains  were 
arrested  for  debt,  Ue  in  one  of  tbe  chapels 
on  the  il&or,  in  rap:ged  and  dirty  coffins. 
They  ibund  a  place  in  this  temple  of 
fame  hy  cheating  tlie  wo  rid  *-^  En  taring 
the  eastern  part  of  the  abbey,  a  person, 
who,  like  Matthew,  sat  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  demanded  six  pence »  Three  or 
four  strangers  entering  at  that  instant,  be 
led  us  the  same  round,  with  the  same  set 
of  words  and  tone  of  voice  that  serve  for 
every  day  in  tlie  year.  We  came  out 
together,  but  with  different  sensations; 
their  appetites  seemed  satisfied ;  rnine^ 
from  a  taste,  was  become  keener.  I  re- 
peated the  moderate  fee,  and  observed  to 
04JT  conductor,  I  wouUl  take  a  second 
view  without  troublin^^  him  ;  and  wished 
to  be  left  to  my  own  reflectiOBS.  He 
willkigly  consented.  I  teturned  to  the 
dead  with  that  relish  with  which  a  man, 
recovering  from  sickness,  returns  to  the 
living,"  For  his  remarks  on  the  tombs, 
and  especially  the  wax* work  figures  of 
deceased  princes,  ihere  is  not  room  in 
this  place >  After  observing  upon  the 
ettigy  of  Edward,  duke  oF  Buckiugham^ 
who  died  at  Rome,  in  1735,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  says, — **  Three  or  four  feet 
on  the  duke's  right,  stands  a  plain  wooden 
two-armed  chair.  None  of  ilie  furniture 
in  this  room  is  less  than  four  or  live  hun- 
dred years  old,  except  the  duke,  and  this 
chair^  The  latter  was  made  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Mary  1 1.,  wife  of  king  Willi  am,  in 
1688.  Near  this  chair  stands  the  king's, 
in  which  all  the  English  sovereigns  have 
b<^en  crowned  since  Edward  the  confessor. 
Thereappeared  no  difference  between  ihem, 
but  age.  The  aniiquaryp  who  values  mo- 
dem cash  less  than  ancient  timber,  would 
give  five  hundred  guineas  for  this  vener- 
able piece  of  lumber,  which  has  supported 
the  British  crown,  in  its  highest  lustre, 
during  seven  hundred  years ;  but,  under 
CVhris tie's  Immmer,  at  a  common  auction, 
It  wtiuld  not  bring  more  than  eighteen 
pence.  Upon  the  frame  of  the  royal 
cbair,  under  the  seat,  lies  the  famous 
coronation  stone,  brought  from  Scone ; 
which  a  Scot,  with  a  serious  face,  will  tell 
us,  was  Jacob'^s  pillow,  on  which  he  lay 
all  night  in  the  open  ^eld,  al  BetheL 
W^hen  authors  disagree  about  a  piece  of 
antiquity ,  it  is  no  wonder  it  shoots  into 
fable.  Upon  this  sacred  stone*  however, 
all  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned, 
for  more  than  a  tliousand  years.  Its  being 
Juird  and  cold  might  very  well  suit  the 
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brawny  posteriors  of  a  northeni  monafdii 
but  modem  luxury,  as  if  to  avoid 
two  insupportable  evils,  has  placed 
foot  below  the  seat,  lo  make  way  for 
velvet  cushion.  This  curious  stooc^ 
which  possesses  the  same  bewitdiiaf 
powers  as  the  chair  on  which  it  ljct|  ii 
tailed,  by  some  writers,  the  royal  tluoae 
of  Scotland*  Fatten  calls  it  a  marblt 
chair.  The  form,  if  it  would  bear  tilt 
name,  is  daltish,  about  two  feet  Icmg,  i 
broad,  and  six  inches  thick »  But  it 
without  form  or  comeliness  ;  is  jagged  ii 
every  direction,  as  if  broken;  is  of  a 
darkish  color,  as  every  stone  must  be 
which  has  lain  five  hundred  years  in  lim^ 
smoke  of  London;  is  near  one  bun<~ 
weight ;  and  is  much  like  the  stoi 
often  see  in  a  rocky  field.  As  the 
and  the  Welsh  had  cut  one  another's 
fof  thirteen  hundred  years,  Edward 
wished  to  promote  a  union  by  iacorpoi^^ 
ing  them  into  one  people,  which  he 
effected.  The  last  peaceable  ftve  hundred 
years  has  proved  the  utility  of  the  om^ 
sure.  The  animosity  between  Knglami 
and  Scotland,  and  their  dreadful  devait- 
ations.  which  had  continued  a  much 
longer  space,  excited  the  same  wish,  but 
the  means  to  accomplish  it  were  not 
quite  so  prudent.  Even  the  man  without 
knowledge,  and  without  reading,  will  di»> 
cover  this  animosity,  by  seeing  Seve 
or  Adrian's  wall,  or  by  only  heario 
old  song  of  Chevy  chase^^All  wise"!^ 
ticians,  who  mean  to  reduce  a  country,^ 
begin  with  sowing  dissentions.  A  Daiios  j 
firmly  united  is  not  easily  reduced  ; 
we  have  long  been  told,  when  dirid 
against  itself  it  cannot  stand. — Edward^ 
under  tbe  idea  of  assisting  one  of  the 
parties,  carried  his  victorious  arras  twice 
through  Scotland,  and  reduced  it  to  the 
utmost  distress.  In  one  of  these  excur- 
sions he  seized  the  whole  regalia,  of 
f^reat  value,  and  brought  it  with  him  to 
London.  As  Edwarid  llie  confessor's 
tomb  was  in  high  repute,  and  as  it  was  tbe 
practice  of  that  day  to  make  costly  offers 
mgs  at  his  shrine,  Edward  offered  at  this 
altar  the  whole  regalia  of  Scotland.  Every 
thing  of  value  has  been  long  since  earned 
away,  as  would  the  stone,  had  it  been 
silver.     Its  base  materials  protect  it.*' 


The   famous  stone   of  Scone,  thovgll] 
now    removed   to   Westminster,  and  i 
closed  in  a  chair  of  wood,  on  which  i 
kings  of  England  and  Scotland  arv  si 
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<;rownedf  is  well  known  to  have  been  an 
auciept  siooe  of  record,  and  mo^t  solemn 
desiiEf nation,  long^  before  it  was  Brsi  placed 
at  Scone*  Bucbaoan  affirms  tfiat  it  for* 
merly  stood  in  ArgyUbire ;  and  that  king 
Kenneth,  in  the  ninth  century,  transferred 
it  from  thence  to  Scone,  and  inclosed  it 
in  a  wooden  chair.  It  was  believed  by 
some  to  have  been  thnt  which  Jiicob  used 
for  a  pillow,  and  to  have  travelled  into 
Scotland  from  Ire  Ian  d^  and  from  Spain. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  a 
tradition,  it  is  clear  that  before  the  time 
of  Kenneth,  that  is,  liefore  the  year  834, 
it  had  been  placed  simply  and  plainly,  as 
sl  Stone  of  great  iinporty  and  of  ^reat  no- 
toriety, in  Argyleshire ;  and,  on  account 
of  the  reverence  paid  to  it,  was  removed 
l>y  Kenneth*  A  curious  inveslisation  of 
the  histoiry  of  the  coronation  Htone  may 
be  seen  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vols.  li.  and  lii. 


PEnroRATED  Stones. 

"Creeping  through  Tol men,  or  perforated 
stones,  was  a  druidical  ceremony,  and  is 
practised  in  the  East  Indies.  B/rlase 
mentions  a  stone  in  die  parish  of  Mars* 
den,  Cornwall,  through  which  many  per- 
sons have  crept  for  pams  in  their  backs 
and  limbs;  and  many  children  have  been 
drawn  for  the  rickets,  lie  adds  that  two 
brass  pins  were  carefully  laid  across  each 
other  on  the  top  edge  of  this  stone,  for 
oracular  purposes. 


Sleeping  on  Stones. 

Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall, 
mentionii,  as  a  relic  of  tiruid  fancies  and 
incantations,  the  custom  of  sleeping  on 
stooes«  on  i  particular  night,  in  order  to 
be  cured  of  lameness* 


h.  m. 

Decerrtbrr  e.— Day  breaks  . 

.     5  56 

Sun  rises  *     . 

.     8     1 

—  sets     .     . 

.     3  &^ 

Twilight  ends 

,     C     4 

Btttmbtt  7. 

EftiTisH  Museum. 

On  the  7th  of  December  1784»  Mr. 

I  Ilutton's  country-like  visit  to  the  British 

Museum  was  charactericed  by  a  ditTerenl 

l^mode  of  reception  than  prevails  at  present. 


lie  says,  "The  British  Museum  justly 
stands  ia  the  first  class  of  rarities.  X  was 
unwilling  to  quit  London,  without  seeing 
what  I  bad  many  years  wished  to  see,  but 
how  to  accomplish  it  was  the  question ; 
I  had  not  one  relation  in  that  vast  me- 
tropolis to  direct  me,  and  only  one  ac- 
quaintance;  but  assistance  was  not 
with  him.  I  "was  given  *to  understand, 
that  ilie  door,  contrary  to  other  doors, 
would  not  open  with  a  silver  key ;  thai 
interest  must  be  made  some  time  before, 
and  admission  granted  by  a  ticket,  on  a 
future  day.  This  mode  seemed  totally  (o 
exclude  me.  As  I  did  not  know  a  right 
way,  I  was  determined  to  pursue  a  wrong, 
which  probably  might  lead  me  into  a 
right  Assiduity  will  accomplish  weis^hty 
matters,  or  how  could  Obadiah  Roberts 
count  the  grains  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  ? 
By  good  fortune  I  stumbleil  upon  a  per- 
son possessed  of  a  ticket  for  the  next 
day,  which  he  valued  less  than  two  shil- 
lings, we  struck  a  bargain  in  a  moment, 
and  were  both  pleased.  And  now  I 
feasted  upon  my  future  felicity.  I  was 
not  likely  to  forget  Tuesday  at  eleven^ 
^^December  7,  1784.  We  assembled  on 
/the  spot,  about  ten  in  number,  all  slRn^ers 
to  me,  peril  a  ps,  to  each  other.  VVe  be^n 
to  move  pretty  fast,  when  I  asked  with 
some  surprise,  whether  there  were  none 
to  inform  us  what  the  curiosities  were  a* 
we  went  on  ?  A  tall  genteel  young  man 
in  person,  who  seemed  to  be  our  con- 
ductor, rephed  with  some  warmth,  *  What 
would  you  have  me  tell  you  every  thing 
in  the  Museum?  IJow  is  it  possible? 
Besides,  are  not  the  names  written  upon 
naany  of  them  ?  *  I  was  too  much  hum- 
bled by  this  reply  to  utter  another  word. 
The  company  seemed  influenced ;  they 
made  haste  and  were  silent.  No  voice 
was  heard  but  in  whispers.  The  hi  sin  ry 
and  the  object  must  go  together,  if  one 
is  wanting,  the  other  is  of  little  value. 
I  considered  myseif  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  entertainment,  consisting  of  ten 
thousand  rarities,  but,  like  Tantalus,  I 
could  not  taste  one.  It  grieved  me  to 
think  how  much  I  lost  for  want  of  a  little 
information.  In  about  thirty  minutes  we 
finished  our  silent  ioumey  through  this 
princely  mansion,  which  would  well  have 
taken  thirty  days.  I  went  out  much 
about  as  wise  as  I  went  in,  but  with  this 
severe  reflection,  that  for  fear  of  losing 
my  chance,  I  had  thai  morning  abrupt  I  v 
torn  myself  from  three  gentlemen,  witn 
whom  1  was  engaged  in  an  intere^' 
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coDversation,  had  lost  tnj  breakfast^  g^ot 
wet  to  ilie  skin^  spent  half  a  crown  in 
coach-hire^  paid  two  shillings  for  a  ticket^ 
been  hackneyed  through  the  rooms  wiili 
violence,  had  lost  the  little  share  of  good 
humor  I  brought  in,  and  came  away 
quite  disappomted.^ — Hope  h  the  most 
active  of  all  the  human  passions.  It  is 
the  most  delusive.  I  had  laid  more  stress 
on  the  Britifh  I^luseum,  than  on  any  thing 
I  should  see  in  London.  It  was  the  only 
sight  that  disgusted  me. — In  my  visit  to 
Don  Saltero*s  cviiiosities  at  Chelsea,  they 
furnished  me  with  a  book,  explaining 
every  article  in  ihf  collection.  Here  I 
could  take  my  own  time  and  entertain 
myself." 

L0V£    CUARUS. 

Theocritus  and  Virgil  both  introduce 
women  into  their  pastorals^  using  charms 
and  incantations  to  recover  the  affections 
of  their  sweethearts*  Shakspeare  re- 
presents Othello  as  accused  of  winning 
Desdemona  "  by  conjunition  and  mighty 
magic/* — 

Thou  baa  practised  an  her  with  foul  Gh&rms  ; 
Abufl'd   htr    delicate    youtli   "wkh    drags  or 

mine ml  9 
That  wraken  motion. 

5 ha  u  abuaMt  itol^n  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spetU  antl  medicLoeft  bought  of  mounter 
banki. 

In  Gay's  Shepherd'a  Week,  these  are 
represented  as  country  practices. 
Strait  to  the  Apothecary's  shop  1  went^ 
And  ia  love-powder  all  my  money  spcm, 
Jiebap  what  i^iilU  ncut  SunUay  after  prayers, 
Wheu  to  the  ale-house  Lubberkin  repairf , 
These  golden  flics  ttito  hii  mug  111  throw^ 
And  soon  the  svrain  ytiih  fervent  lovo  shall 
glow. 

In  Love  Melancholy,  by  Dr.  Ferrand, 
8vo.,  Oxford,  1640,  it  n  said,  **  We  have 
sometitnes  among  our  silly  wenches,  some 
that  otit  of  a  foolish  turiosiiy  they  have, 
must  needs  be  putting  in  practice  some 
of  those  feats  that  they  have  received  by 
tradition  from  their  mother,  perhaps,  or 
nurse,  and  so,  not  thinking  forsooth  to  doe 
any  harme,  as  they  hope,  they  paganize  it 
to  their  own  damnation.  For  it  rs  most 
certain  that  botanomancy,  which  is  done 
by  the  noise  or  crackling  that  kneeholrae, 
box,  or  bay-leaves  make  when  they  are 
cntslied  betwixt  one's  hands,  or  cast  into 
the  fire,  was  of  old  in  use  araon^ 
the  Pagans,  who  were  wont  to  bruise 
poppy-flowers  betwixt  their  hands,  by 
I  his  meanes  thinking  lo  know  tU^it  loves : 


and  for  this  caus€  Theocritus  cab 
hearb  TriXifiXoy^  quasi    AffXifikov,  as  if 
we  should  say  tel-love.**       Speaking 
the  ancient  love-charmes,  characters,  an 
lets,  or  such  like  periapses^  Dr.  Fcr 
says,   they   are   **  soch    as    no    chnt 
physician  onght  to  use :    notwtf hsiindii 
that  the  common  people  do  to  this 
loo  superstition  sly   belie  v^e   &tid  pnl 
practice  many  of  these  paganish  devio 

Miss  Bhndy,  who  was  executed 
years  ago   for  poisoning  her  fatfa  " 
sisted  in  afhrming  that  she  thoi]| 
powder    which     her     villainous 
Cranston^  sent  her  to  administer  td  hii^ 
was  a  '*  love-powder/'  which  was  to  < 
ciliate  her  father's  affection  to  the  capti 
She  met  her  death  with  this  asseverati< 
and  her  dying  request,  to  be  buried  do 
to  her  father,  seems  a  corroborftting  \ 
that  though  she  was  certainly  the  na 
of  his  premature  death ^  yet  she  w«s  i 
in'  the  blackest  sense   of   the  word,  1 
wilful  murderer* 

In  "The  Comical  Pilgrim^s  Pilgnn 
into  Ireland,"  8to.  1723,  we  read;  ' 
often  use  Philtres." 

The  folio  wing  is  found   in   Herrickl 
Hesperides, 

A  i/mrm  or  an  allay  Jar  hix* 

If  so  be  a  load  he  iMd 

la  a  sheep-ikla  neirly  flaid* 

And  tbat  ty'd  to  man  'iwill  iCTer 

Him  and  bi«  aBectiutLS  ever. 


SiTTtKo  Cross  LcGoet>. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us,  that  to 
cross-legged,  or  with  our  fingers  pectit 
atetl  or  shut  together,  is  accounted  b^ 
and  friends  will  dissuade  us  fiom  it 
The  same  conceit  religiously  posaesW 
the  ancients ;  but  Mr*  Park  says,  •*  " 
sit  cross-legged  I  have  always  undersu 
was  intended  to  produce  good  or  fortutii 
cons^uences.  Hence  it  was  i*m ployed 
a  charm  at  school,  by  one  boy  who  wished 
well  for  another,  in  order  to  deprecate 
iome  punishment  which  botii  miglit  tmn- 
hle  to  have  incurred  the  expectation  q(. 
At  a  card^table  I  hare  also  caught  some 
superstitious  players  sitttng  cross-jemd 
with  a  view  of  bringing  good  luck/*' 


December  It — Day  breaks    , 

Sun  rises  ,     , 

—  sets     .     * 

Twilight  ends 

*  BraatI, 
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VIGNETTE  UPON  AN  ARTISTS  CARD. 


I  hope  I  have  a  due  sense  of  ihe  m- 
po nance  of  hiiilorical  painting — for  I 
am  told  it  ijt  ihe  hie;hest  clasfS  of  the  a  ri- 
vet, I  ntver  saw  an  higloncal  picture^  that 
1  could  valk  away  from,  and  say  it  uas 
wholly  satbfactory  as  a  subject,  and  per- 
fecrly  well  executed.  Out  first-rate  pic* 
tares  are  designed  to  illusirate  scripuire, 
hut  I  hey  never  rise  to  my  notion  of  the 
scenes  and  characters  ihey  represent.  The 
highest  attempt  of  that  kind  which  I 
know  of  is  Jacob's  dream  by  Rembrandt. 
That  effort  of  the  art  1  feel  more  than 
any  other;  and  next  to  ii»  perhaps, 
the  Adoration  by  the  same  artist,  who 
imparts  to  the  virgin,  uncomely  though 
she  be,  a  mysterious  veneration  for  her 
new-born  child,  unequalled  by  other 
masters.  Still  these  are  only  endeavours 
towards  effects  upon  the  mind,  which  fall 
infinitely  below  our  affections  upon  reading 
the  brief  account  of  the  patriarch's  vision, 
and  the  simple  narrative  of  the  country 
people's  devotion.  Painting  is  incom- 
petent lo  pourimy  Him  who  spake  as 
never  mtin  spake  ;  and  hence  every  canvas 
on  which  Fie  appears,  fails  in  the  chief 
(lersonage* 
46. 


Pictures  of  events  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern history  are  ihe  most  esteemed  by 
persons  attached  lo  the  business  and 
kurriet  of  life;  white  a  contemplative 
and  refleclive  mind  is  belter  pleased  with  a 
picture  of  children;  such  as  thatn^  for 
instance,  by  Titian,  in  a  small  room  at 
Knowle.  Children  are  nearer  lo  nature 
than  to  man.  Until  their  intellect  is  suf- 
ficienlly  developed  for  his  use  and  abuse, 
they  are  innocent.  He  perverts  their 
faculties ;  and  then  his  love  wanes  into 
esteem  for  ihetr  applicable  qualities.  Th« 
man  of  the  world  sees  nothmg  m  g^rowing 
trees  but  wood ;  and  looks  at  his  tim- 
ber account  with  more  pleasure  than  at  his 
oaks  and  elms,  till  they  are  felled.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lover  of  nature  has  no 
earthly  felicity  but  in  the  truth  of  nature, 
which  man  lives  to  belie*  Tlie  skies  and 
sunsets  of  Claude,  the  clouds  of  Wilson, 
the  green  lanes  of  Hobbima,  the  rusuc 
scenery  of  Gainsborough,  impart  unmixed 
delight.  We  derive  no  such  pure  gratifica- 
tion from  portraits,  even  of  estimable  per- 
son s.for  something  IS  sure  to  associate  which 
reminds  us  of  human  inErmity,  Tn  his- 
lurical  pictures  we  have  the  actions  of 
:i  A 
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beiogs  like  ourseWes,  and  Iheir  turmoils 
afford  no  pennanent  satisfaction.  As 
paintings  ihey  are  imperfect;  and^  to 
avoid  the  otfence  of  obvious  faults,  we 
admire  Umbs  whicit  liappen  to  be  true, 
the  fall  of  a  bit  of  drapery,  dark  shadows, 
and  rich  VighU  thrown  in  for  effect.  We 
have  a  conviction  that  all  is  not  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Men  and  their  works  have 
no  claims  upon  such  intense  observation 
as  the  tandscape- painter  bestows  upon 
nature* 

Upon  the  card  ofMr.  W.  A.  Delamottc 
junior,  drawing  master  of  Sandhurst,  who 
has  oGcasionatly  favored  me  with  several 
subjects  for  tlie  Vear-Baokf  there  is  the 
preceding  sketch  ;  which,  as  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  to  know  Mr,  Delainolie 
personally,  he  will  doubtless  be  surprised 
lo  find  thus  iransiferrcd.  Musing  upon 
his  \'ignetle,  as  I  sat  in  my  viewless,  sun- 
less, town  apartment,  white  hei  perhaps, 
was  skeichina:  in  the  open  country,  I 
fell  to  imagining  the  sort  uf  scenery  com* 
maiidetl  by  the  hill  which  the  Berghera- 
like  figure  on  the  asa  is  descending-— a 
view  unaltered^  probably, thro  ugh  centunes 
of  time;  although,  under  the  variations  of 
season  and  weather,  conlinually  chant^ing 
to  the  eye  of  a  landscape-painter.  With 
oneof  Berghem's  pictures  before  me  I  might 
have  realised  the  scene;  or  perhaps  one 
of  his  prinu.  There  are  at  least  forty 
masterly  sketches  of  landscapes  and  entile 
elcheil  by  himself;  and  at  Duhvieh,  in 
the  first  room,  there  is  a  paintinij:  by  him, 
opposite  to  another  by  Both,  of  a  beau- 
tiful wood-scene.  These  two  pictures 
are  alone  worth  a  walk  from  London  lo 
see.  While  looking  at  them  it  may  be 
retnemberf^d  that  Btirghem  and  Bath  were 
con  tern  pontries  and  rivals.  A  burgo- 
master of  Dort  engaged  Berghem  to  exe- 
cute one  of  his  finest  works ;  at  the  same 
lime  he  ordered  a  picture  from  Bodi ; 
and  to  excite  their  emulation  he  promised 
a  large  additional  sum  for  the  best  per- 


formance* The  pictures  were  finished, 
and  critically  examined  by  cotDpetevt 
judges,  who  pronounced  them  of  equal 
merit;  and  the  liberal  Dutchman  pre- 
senred  to  each  artist  an  equal  sum  bejood 
the  stipulated  price* 


ISrrrmfifT  8. 
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8th  December  1824.  A  letter  of  thi* 
date  in  the  Times  nevrs paper  mentions, 
that  on  the  Monday  preceding^  about  two 
o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  shock  of  jui 
earthquake  was  very  sensibly  felt  at  Chi- 
chester, and  many  of  the  i  n  habits  t' 
into  the  streets  in  the  greatest  conslen^ 
under  the  impression  that  their  dwelling* 
were  actually  falling.  Bells  in  the  houses 
were  set  a  ringing,  and  the  window-blnidt 
unrolled  ;  and  in  the  market -places  apples 
rolled  off  the  stalh.  One  indiTtdnal 
states^  that  he  was  sitting  in  a  smalt  rooiRi 
and  distinctly  saw  the  walls  move  (iron 
sou  ill  to  north  out  of  their  perpendicular, 
and  as  instantaneously  resume  tbcif  po- 
sition. The  shock  lasted  from  three  10 
five  seconds.  It  was  felt  at  Arttfxkt^ 
Aid  wick,  Bognor,  Emswortb,  HavaDt,uid 
places  adjacent. 

At  Portsmouth,  both  light  and  heavy 
articles  of  fnmiture  were  in  a  tremor 
for  about  four  seconds  of  lime.  The 
floors  seemed  to  heave  up  a  little,  aod 
the  windows  shook  as  they  do  by  me 
of  heavy  pnsts  of  wind  ;  bird -cages,  1 
other  suspended  articles,  osciltai«i  *c 
seconds  after  the  shock  had  stib&ided. 
There  was  no  report,  nor  any  unusual  ap- 
pearance in  the  sky,  or  about  the  sun,  it 
the  time  ;  but,  dunng  the  morning,  the 
sky  had  been  rtlling  with  light  clouds. 
and  soon  after  the  shock  a  stratum  of  lo* 
electric  clouds  sprung  up  with  a  wii»l 
from  the  S.  W, ;  and  jibe  upper  stnini 
changed  from  grey  to  red  and  lake  cola 
some  time  before  ilie  sun  had  set. 


The  Sbasok. 

Hear  1  O  hear  ye  tlie  clangor  of  his  voice. 
And  the  peal  that  issueth  from  his  mouth  I 
Under  the  whole  heavens  is  his  flash ; 
And  his  lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
After  it  pealeth  the  voice ; 
He  iliundereth  wiih  the  voice  of  his  majesty  I 

Great  ibings  doeth  lie,  surpassing  knowledge: 
Behold  !  He  saiih  to  the  snow^be  I 
On  the  earth  then  falleth  it : 
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pected  to  be  of  the  inimber  of  the  con- 
spiraloTB.  The  Dey*s  guard,  who  waited 
without  the  gates  completely  armed,  were 
either  intimidated  by  apprehending  a 
revolt  of  the  whole  soldiery,  or  were 
shut  out  by  the  precaution  of  the  con- 
spirators.  AH  BEishaw,  the  Aga  of  the 
Spahis,  or  j^nerallissimo,  was  imme- 
diately sent  for,  aud  placecJ  in  the  seat  of 
the  raurdered  l)ey  ;  the  cannon  were  fired, 
and  in  one  hour's  time  things  were  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  the 
government  of  Algiers  was  in  as  much 
order,  and  as  firm  as  ever,* 


Sir» 


Oli>  Laws. 
[To  Mr.  Hone.' 


I  am  accustomed  to  seek  for 
acQusernent  in  odd  places-  The  other 
night  I  turned  over  some  volumes  which, 
to  common  readers,  would  not  appear 
likely  to  afford  recreation ;  viz,  the 
**  Statutes  at  Large  :*'  and  in  the  course 
of  my  pastime  I  noted  down  a  few  curious 
specimens  of  ancient  laws,  which  I  sub- 
join for  your  use 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obi igjed, 

IL  W.  Lander. 
»eptcmbtr  12tli^  1827. 

ApparcL-^fio  servant  of  husbandries 
Dor  common  labourer,  shall  weare  in  their 
clothing  any  cloth  whereof  the  broad  yard 
shall  pass  the  price  of  two  shillings  ;  nor 
shall  suffer  tbeir  wives  to  weJire  any 
kercheffe  whose  price  exceedeth  twentie 
pence.  And  *hat  no  manner  of  person 
under  the  estate  of  a  lord  shall  weare  any 
gowne  or  man  tell,  unless  it  bee  of  such 
length,  that  bee  being  upright,  it 
shall  cover  his  buttocks^  upon  peine 
to  forfeit  twenty  shillings.— (22  Edw.  IV. 
cap,  1). 

Archery.' — All  sorts  of  men,  under  the 
age  of  forty  years,  shall  have  bows  and 
arrows,  and  use  shooting. — (3  Henry 
VI I L  cap.  3),  No  bowyer  shall  sell  any 
bow  of  yew  to  any  person  between  the 
age  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  above  the 
price  of  twelve  pence. — (31  ibid,  cap*  9). 

Fait  Days.  —  Whosoever  shall,  by 
preaching,   teaching,    writing,    or    open 


*  Gentleman*!  Magatmc. 


speech,  notify  that  caling  of  Esh,  or  for- 
bearing of  Hesh,  is  of  any  necessity  for 
saving  the  soul  of  man,  shall  be  punished, 
as  spreader**  of  false  news  are  and  ought 
to  be. — (5  El iz*  cap.  5,  sec.  40). 

Gipseys.— All  persons  which  shall  be 
found  in  company  of  vagabonds  calling 
themselves  Egyptians,  and  so  shall  con- 
tinue for  the  space  of  one  month,  shall  be 
judged  as  felons,  and  suffer  the  pains  of 
death,^5  Eliz.  cap,  20,  sec.  3). 

Libels. — If  any  per^son  speak  any  false 
and  slanderous  news  or'tales  against  the 
queen,  he  shall  have  bolb  his  ears  cut  off. 
And  if  any  person  [shall  print  or  set  forth 
any  book  containing  any  matter  to  the  de- 
famation of  the  queen,  or  by  prophecy iog, 
conjuration,  &c.,  seek  to  know  how  long 
the  queen  shall  live,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
a  felon. — (23.  Elii.  cap.  2). 

Masks  and  Afummers. — Mummers  shall 
be  imprisoned  three  months^  and  lined  at 
the  justices'  discretion*  The  penalty  for 
selling  visors,  or  keeping  tbem»  is  to 
forfeit  twenty  shillings,  aud  to  he  im- 
prisoned at  the  discretion  of  Ihe  justices. 
—(3  Henry  VIIL  cap.  9). 

Pirn. — No  person  shall  put  to  sale  any 
pins  but  only  such  as  shall  be  double- 
headed,  and  have  the  beads  soldered 
fast  to  the  shank  and  well  smoothed  ;  the 
shank  well  shaven ;  the  point  well  and 
round 'tiled,  cauied  and  sharpened. — (34 
and  35  Henry  MIL  cap.  6). 

Wikhcrujty  ^c. — It  shall  be  felony  la 
practise,  or  cause  to  be  practised,  conju- 
ration, witchcraft,  enchantment,  or  sorcery, 
to  get  money  ;  or  to  consume  any  person 
in  iiis  body,  members,  or  goods  ;  or  to 
provoke  any  person  to  unlawful  love;  or 
to  declare  where  goods  stolen  be  ;  or,  fur 
the  despite  of  Christ,  or  lucre  of  money, 
to  pull  down  any  cross. — {^3  Henry 
VIII.  cap,  8). 

Wontkn  Cups. — All  persons  above  the 
age  of  seven  years  shall  wear  upon  sal>- 
baths  and  holidays,  upon  their  heads,  a 
cap  of  wool,  knit,  thicked,  and  dressed  in 
England,  upon  pain  to  forfeit,  for  every 
day  not  wearing,  three  shillings  and  four 
pence. — (13  Elii,  cap.  19). 


Dtccthlftr  II, 


h.  ni' 

—Day  breaks      .     5  68 

i^uii  rises     .     .     B    4 

—  sets     .     .     .     3  56 

Twilight  ends  ,     G    ^ 
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BIRCH INGTON,  ISLE  OF  THAKET,  KENT. 


[Pof  tho  Year  Bi>ok>] 

"Few  Lou  doners  have  not,  at  some  time 
or  oiher  **  been  to  Marguie,"  yet,  I  think 
I  may  ventuie  to  assert^  there  are  few  of 
its  visitors  who  have  visited  the  pretty 
viUaKe  of  Birching  ion,  although  it  is 
situated  at  a  very  nUmi  distance  from  that 
town*  The  general  gaiety  and  amuse- 
ments of  Margate  usually  keep  the  cockney 
within  its  precinctii.  He  lias  left  London, 
zn4  is  at  a  **  watering  ptace/'  and  that  is 
enough  for  Atwi,  who  when  at  home  scarce 
dreams  of  venturing  forth  from  the  city's 
precincts,  beyond  the  extent  a  shilling 
larie  by  the  stage  will  carry  him. 

"  Suburban  vill&i^  highway  side  retreats, 
Tfaimt  dread  th'iaeroacbmeot  of  oar  growing 


Ttitht  boxpi,  neatly  tasb'<l»  and  in  a  blaje 
With  all  a  July  sun's  collected  raya^ 
Delight  the  citizen,  who  frasping  ihci^^ 
B re ath en  cloud i  of  du»t&u(l  calls  it  couatij 
About  four  miles  west  of  Margate;, 
the  coai»t^  is  situated  the  little  TiJligf 
Birchington,  remarkable,  like  most  other 
places  in  the  isle  of  Tlianet,  for  its  anti- 
quity. It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tl>e 
Cinque  ports,  and  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
town  ano  port  of  Dover.  The  parish  i* 
bounded  by  high  ciitfs  of  chalk,  in  which 
are  several  large  apertures,  forming  coo* 
venieot  passages  to  the  sea  side.  They 
are  generally  presumed  to  have  beta 
worked  for  the  purpose  of  srouggUng. 
much  of  which  *' fair  trade"  has  bets 
from  time  immemorial  carried  on  tn  that 
neighbourhood. 
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The  village  is  on  an  eminence,  and  in 
tfae  midst  standi  the  above  churchy  tli^ 
summit  of  which  corotnands  delightful 
prospects  of  tbfi  surrounding  ct>untry  hy 
sea  and  land,  with  a  particularly  hne 
view  of  Canterbury  catliedral,  which 
formf  a  conspicuous  object,  although 
twelve  miles  distant.  Birchington  church 
is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  It  is  a  very 
handsome  building,  consisting  of  a  nave 
and  two  aisles,  wjth  three  chancels  be- 
yond, one  of  which  formerly  belonged  to 
tlie  ancient  seal  of  Quexes  in  the  same 
parish,  and  was  kept  m  repair  by  the 
owners  of  that  estate.  Near  the  south 
chancel  is  the  tower  of  the  clmrcb,  on 
which  is  a  spire  of  much  service  to  ships 
at  sea,  as  a  land  mark,  on  account  of  its 
raised  situation.  In  the  tower  are  five 
bells.  In  the  windows  are  the  remains 
cf  painted  glass  sujfBcient  to  show  that 
formerly  there  was  much  more.  The  in- 
terior of  the  church  contains  several 
ancient  and  very  tine  monuments,  belong* 
ing  to  the  Quexes  the  Nenmes,  and  the 
Chrispes ;  and  in  the  chancel  of  theQuexes 
are  several  grave-stones.  There  are  brass 
plates,  and  other  memorials  in  good  pre- 
servatiOTij  with  effigies  of  numbers  of  the 
above  families,  and  other  ornaments.  The 
Quex  estate  is  now  in  the  possession  of 

Powel,  Esq.^  who  resides  there,  and 

has  lately  raised  a  park,  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  has  built  a  handsome  tower, 
commanding  a  distinct  view  of  the  French 
coast*  The  church  of  Birchington  was 
anciently  one  of  several  chapels  belonging 
to  the  monastery  of  Monkton,  about 
three  miles  distant.  It  is  now  the  only 
one  remaining  of  that  religious  house  ; 
but  to  this  day  the  vicar  of  Monkton 
finds  a  curate  to  officiate  in  this  church. 
The  parsonage  of  Birchington,  including 
that  of  Wood  church,  was  many  years  ago 
let  on  a  beneficial  lease  for  a  long  term 
of  years  to  the  family  of  the  Bushells,  the 
living  lessee  is  Benjamin  Bushel!,  Esq., 
of  Clare  Court,  Monkton. 

B,  B.  K, 


SoATES    VtnGtLlAUM* 


Dttcmbtv  12. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1653, 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  declared  protector, 
and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
James  IL  aWicated  the  throne  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  year  1666, 


There  is  a  species  of  divination  per- 
formed by  opening  the  works  of  Virgil, 
&c.,  and  remarking  the  lines  covered  with 
the  thumb  the  instant  tlie  leaves  are 
opened,  by  which,  if  they  can  be  inter- 
preted in  any  respect  to  relate  lo  you, 
they  are  accounted  prophetic-  This  cus- 
tom appears  to  have  been  of  very  ancient 
date^  and  was  tried  with  Homer  as  well 
as  VirgiL  They  who  applied  to  this  kind 
of  oracle  were  said  to  try  the  Sitrta  Ho- 
merica^  or  Sor(c$  I'irgiiianie,  King 
Charles  L  is  said  to  have  tried  this  me- 
thod of  learning  his  fate,  and  to  have 
found  the  oracle  but  too  certain.  The 
iines  happened  upon,  were 

At  hello  au^acia  populi  vi^KDtuA  et  armii, 
Finibui  entorrii.^  compleKu  avaUui  lutij 
Anxilium  itxiplorct»  yitlcalijuc  indijgna  sunrum 
FuoerA;  nee,  cam  le  lub  legps  pacii  itiiqux 
Traflident  ;  rcguo  aut  optata  luce  fruatur  : 
Scd   cadat  antt!  diem  :  mcdi^fiijii  inhumatus 

Mneidf  lib.  iv.,  1,  615. 
Tramlation. 
Bnt  we%*d  with  nbr li  mad  a  ttabborn  racv, 
Hit  couDtry  baaiihM,  uid  bti  lon'i  emhraee^ 
Some  foreign  priuco  for  fruitleis  succour*  try 
And  sec  his  friends  ingloiiously  die: 
Nor,  when  be  shall  to  f&ixhlesa  termi  tubmitj 
lilt  throne  enjoy,  nor  comfonahlt^  light, 
Butf  immature^  a  ihanicfQl  death  receivi?. 
And  la  the  ground  ih*  uiibury'd  body  leave. 

Dr.  Wei  wood  says  that  king  Charles  L 
and  lord  Falkland,  being  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  made  iJiis  experiment  of  their 
future  fortunes,  and  met  with  passages 
equally  ominous  to  each.  Aubrey,  how- 
ever, in  his  MS*  on  the  Remains  of  Gen- 
tilism,  tells  the  story  differently.  He 
says,  "  In  December,  1 64^,  king  Charles 
I.  being  in  great  trouble,  and  prisoner  at 
Carisbrooke,  or  to  be  brought  to  London 
to  his  tryal^  Charles,  prince  of  Wales, 
being  then  at  Fans,  and  in  profound  sor- 
row for  his  father,  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley 
went  to  wayte  on  him*  Ilia  higlmesse 
asked  him  whether  he  would  play  at 
cards  to  divert  his  sad  thoughts.  Mr, 
Cowley  replied  he  did  not  care  to  play  at 
lards,  but,  if  his  highness  pte«i!$ed,  they 
would  use  Sortes  Vtrgiliantt  (Mr.  Cowley 
always  had  a  \  irgil  in  his  pocket) :  the 
pnnce  liked  the  proposal,  and  pricked  a 
pin  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  iV.nied. 
The  prince  understood  not  Latin  well,  and 
c^esired  Mr.  Cowley  to  translate  the  verses, 
which  he  did  admirably  welh'' 


I 
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Dr»  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowleyi 
»uspect3  bim  to  have  beeB  linclured  with 
this  superstition,  and  lo  have  coD5uhe<i 
the  Virgilian  lots  on  the  great  occasion  of 
theScoUish  treaty, and  that  he  gave  credit 
to  the  answer  of  the  oracle.* 


h. 

m. 

December  12.- 

—Day  breaks . 

.     5 

59 

Sun  rises      ,     . 

.     8 

5 

—  sets  .     .     . 

.     3 

55 

Twilight  ends    . 

,     6 

1 

CeLKSTIAL   AfPEARAXCf.S. 

At  thii  season  ihe  southern  heaven 
presents  a  very  b^utiful  appearance 
through  the  night  About  ten  o'clock 
the  Pleiades  and  Aldebaran  are  approach* 
ing  the  rneridian.  Capella  is  nearly  on 
ihe  lenith ;  lower  down  in  the  south-east 
is  Sirius,  distiniffuished  by  its  brilliancy  ; 
above,  and  a  little  more  east,  is  Frocyon; 
still  higher  up  and  further  east  are  the 
two  stars  of  Gemini,  while  the  beautiful 
consteliaUon  Orion  holds  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  above,  in  thesoutli-south- 
easl.f 


h.  m. 

December  13. — Day  breaks       ,     5  59 

Sun  rises      ..05 

^  sets  .     ,     ,     3  55 

Twilight  enJs  .     6     1 


Approach  of  Christmas. 

*A  writer  in  the  Worcester  Journal 
saySy  ^*  Happiness  tiow  spreads  through  the 
country  like  an  epidemic,  and  all  parties 
cordially  agree  in  preparing  to  greet  old 
Christmas  with  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  an 
Gjctraordinary  (acuity  of  the  human  mind, 
that  we  are  always  enabled  to  garnish  paiit 
occurrencei  with  every  pleasure  and  with 
every  scene  of  joy  in  connexion  with 
them ;  while  every  circumstance  that 
might  at  the  time  have  cast  a  momentary 
gloom  over  the  scene  is  buried  in  conve- 
nient oblivion.  I  recollect,  when  I  was 
quite  a  boy,  with  what  delightful  feelings 

•  Brftnd, 
t  Or*  Forttcr'i  Purcnnial  Ckleudar. 


I  accompanied  my  tiQcle  to  his  paniii 
church  for  the  6rst  lime  od  Cbvutnifl 
day ;  with  spirits  light  and  buoyant^  aad 
free  from  every  care ;  for  the  cares  of  t 
young  heart  are  as  traces  upoci  the  atm 
sand,  which  each  returning  wave  of 
pleasure  washes  away.  I  never  shail 
forget  w^iih  what  pleasure  I  gaied  upon 
the  villagers  dressed  out  in  tJieir  Sunday 
finery,  with  healthy  smiling  faces^  as  they 
gossipped  in  groups,  or  strolled  along 
the  well-known  path  to  church.  The 
scenery,  loo,  was  imposing.  The  cburdi 
stands  upon  a  high  ^ouud,  and  com* 
tnands  one  of  the  finest  prospects  that  the 
eye  can  behold.  On  the  one  hand^  the 
river  is  seen  appearing  and  disappeanng 
from  its  dark  deep  channelj  whde,  on 
the  other,  the  ancient  castle  of  the  NeviUe$ 
stands  to  gloomy  grandeur  amidst  bound* 
less  forests  of  oak^  coeval  with  itself. 
and  far  to  the  west,  the  Border  moon- 
lains  tower  like  a  ridge  of  clouds  along: 
the  horizon.  The  church  is  one  of  tho«e 
qudnt  old-fashioned  buildings  of  irtty 
stone  ho  com  man  to  the  north  of  £o  gland ; 
and,  as  you  enter  the  low  portal,  yxtu  are 
struck  with  tiie  reverend  appearmnce  of 
the  interior — the  old  oaken  pews  and 
benches,  all  cut  and  carved  into 
mysterious  hieroglyphics,  with  « j 
of  holly,  emblematic  of  the  season,! 
in  the  corner  of  each. — What  heafti 
not  dilate^  with  mingled  pleasure  mrMi  i 
gret,  at  the  recollection  of  the  iceitts  of "" 
early  life ;  of  the  many  happy  CKristmis 
evenings  spent  in  the  society  of 
^vho  were  dearest  to  us  upon 
where  the  yule-clog  blazed  oright^^ 
ient  Its  cheering  influence  round 
jocial  circle;  and  where  happiness 
reflected  from  every  (ace — the  iff 
boy,  eager  and  impetuous  in  all  h\$\ 
day  games  and  tricks— the  youn^ 
tender  female,  siUmg  in  sweet  reli 
modesty,  or  hlushinL;  and  smiling  in  \ 
the  charms  of  innocence  and  buddtii 
beauty-^all  remind  us  of  '  days  of  otJ 
years,*  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse 
saluting  the  joyful  season  as  it  pasaeSi  ^ 
and  heartily  wishincf  all  my  kind 
a  full  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures/' 


emiidr»iH| 
iceittsoi  *■ 


Ikccmher  14. — Day  breaks  , 
Sun  rises 
— —  sets 
Twilight  endi 
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j^rrcmbrt  15. 

Chriitmas  at  the  Temi»le. 

December  15»  1641,  Mr.  Evelyn  says 
in  his  Diary,  "  I  was  elected  one  of  ihe 
comptmMera  of  the  Middle  Temple  revel- 
lers, as  the  faahioti  of  the  young  getiile- 
men  and  atudenls  was,  the  Christmas 
being  kepi  this  year  with  great  solemnity." 


December  1 5.--Day  breaks 
Snn  ri^es 
—  sets 
Twilight  ends 


h.  m. 
6    0 

a   6 
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Brrrmfirr  16, 

"  Twice  eight  is  iinteeii*" 

A    REMEMBBAKCfi  OP   HOHT   YEARS. 
BY   THOMAS   ATKINSOJ*. 

(Fvma  the  Edmbur^k  Liieraf$  Jownal.) 
A  voice  comc»  o'oT  the  wavct  of  Time, 

A  sunbeam  from  behind  ihc  |»aat; 
Around  ray  he&n  old  feeling*  diujli 

With  lend  Til*  fa»t  i 
While  through  iho  mnWw  dropt  of  leafm, 
Half  bright,  balf  aid— I  Jcan  eight  yeaf»p 
Eight  ycaw  I — ^but  little  more  than  thric© 

That  turn  of  time  my  life  hftih  told  ; 
And  yet  my  heart,  ai  with  a  voice, 

Sayi  I  am  old. 
For  o*er  it  crowding  joy*  have  awei^t. 
And  grief*  their  trailing  lengtlii  have  crcpL 
Biflit  yean  !— if  by  cmotioni  ntrong 

We  mea»nf*d  out  the  march  of  time. 
Then  I  can  never  live  sjt  long. 

Though  levemly  timei  the  chime 
Of  birth-day  belli  ring  in  my  ear-^ 
Ai  thatlhrong'd  space  of  joy  and  fear. 
Yet  'tis  but  yeitcrday,  Hwould  acem, 

Since  fint  I  saw  ihe  qaecn-like  form, 
Which,  like  the  memory  of  a  dream ^ 

In  calm  or  stortn» 
Hmth  haunted,  ay,  and  bleM*d  m«  too, 
And  given  my  web  of  life  ita  hue. 
Thrn  from  the  prison  of  my  breast 

My  heart  first  wingM»  and  upon  yoii 
At  parting  look  iU  earliett  re«l ; 

And  if  it  flew 
A  moment  iheoce.  in  pleaiure's  search, 
It  gladly  sought  again  ill  perch. 
And  there  'twill  bids,  if  shelter  meet 

And  cloudlcs*  kindneta  keep  tc  warm  ; 
TiU  love  hath  left  no  pulte  to  b«at» 

Or  friendahip  can  no  Itrnfer  charm  : 
It  reaU* twill  you  and  Death  ;  and  Fate 
May  make  that  eighty  ycar>^or  eight  t  ^ 


December  16. — Day  breaks 
Sun  rises  .     - 
—  sets      .     . 
Twilight  ends 


b.  ni. 
6  0 
8  7 
3  53 
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JSrr^ttbrr  17- 

Unluckt  Day. 

There  be  tiays  lucky  and  unlucky ;  and 
this  muiit  be  reckoned  one  of  days  un- 
lucky ;  for,  of  mishap,  nothing  falleth  to 
it  in  the  Year  Book;  wherefore  be  it 
noticed  by  notes  of  ill  luck — viz. 

Knives,  Scizzars,  Razobs,  &c. 

Grose  says,  ii  is  deemed  unlucky  to 
lay  one*9  knife  and  fork  crosswise  :  crosses 
and  misfortunes  are  likely  to  follow. 

We  read  in  Gay's  second  Pastoral  of 
the  Shepherd's  Week  : 
Eat  woe  i*  roc  1  such  ptrsenta  luckless  prove. 
For  knives,  they  tell  me,  always  jmsyci  Love, 

This  accords  with  the  vulgar  supersti- 
tion that  it  is  unlucky  to  give  a  knife, 
sciizara,  razor,  or  any  sharp  or  cutting 
instrument  to  one*s  mistress  or  friend,  as 
they  are  apt  to  cut  love  and  friendship* 
To  avoid  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  present, 
a  farthing,  a  pin,  or  some  triflmg  recom- 
pence  must  be  taken. 

To  find  a  knife  or  razor  denotes  ill 
luck  and  disappointmeni  to  the  party .^ 


h.  m. 

December  17.— Day  breaks 

6     0 

Sun  rises      .     . 

.     B     7 

—  ieta     .     .     . 

3  53 

Twilight  ends  . 

.     6     0 

Qrrrntfirr  IB. 

Mansion  llotst,  London, 

December  18,  1735.  —  A  civic  dis- 
cussion respecting  a  residence  for  th« 
I^rd  Mayor,  is  recorded  in  the  His- 
torical Chronicle  of  the  Gentieman's 
Magazine,  m  the  following  lines. 

At  Guild-hall  fierce?  debates  arose, 
Twixt  common  councij  frieodt  and  fo«tj 
About  a  lord  mayor'*  mansion  hou«e« 
Some  were  for  having  il  erected 
At  Stock's  market,  aa  first  projected. 
But  others^  nor  their  number  imall. 
Voted  for  mariet  Leaden  hall. 


Brand. 
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One  of  the  places  all  agreed 
Sboold  for  that  purpoae  be  decreed. 
'Whence  npringt  thii'itrife  we  are  i'th'  dark 

yet, 
WheUier  to  keep  or  make  a  market ; 
Aod  on  th'  aflfair  all  can  be  laid. 
They  differ  but  as  stocks  and  lead. 


The  Charter  House. 

In  the  city  of  London,  between  St. 
John's-streel  on  the  west,  Gos well-street 
on  the  east.  Long-lane  on  the  south,  and 
Wilderness-row  on  the  north,  stands  the 
Charter-house,  an  edifice  originally  pur- 
chased for  the  burial  of  those  who  died 
of  the  plague  in  1349.  Here  sir  Walter 
Manny  founded  a  Carthusian  monastery, 
which,  by  corruption  of  the  Erench  term, 
Chartreuxy  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Charter-bouse.  It  shared  the  common 
fate  of  religious  houses  at  the  dissolution, 
and  in  1611  was  purchased  by  Thomas 
Sutton,  esq.,  citizen  and  girdler,  a  rich 
old  bachelor,  for  £l  3,000.  He  fitted  up 
the  house  at  an  expense  of  £7000,  and 
endowed  the  hospital  and  school  with 
fifteen  manors  ana  other  lands,  yielding 
£4493  19s.  \0\d.  annually,  as  a  oharita^ 
ble  foundation,  guaranteed  by  letters 
patent  of  James  I.,  and  confirmed  by 
parliament.  The  income  has  since  largely 
increased. 

When  Noorthouck,  who  may  be  deem- 
ed the  best  historian  of  London,  wrote  in 
1773,  the  Charter-house  maintained  eighty 
pensioners.  According  to  the  founder's 
direction  they  "  ought  to  he  decayed 
gentlemen,  merchants,  or  soldiers.^'  The 
pensioners  are  provided  with  apartments, 
and  all  necessaries  except  clothes,  instead 
of  which,  in  Noorthouck's  lime,  each  was 
allowed  a  cloak,  and  £7  per  annum. 
Their  allowances  in  1800  are  stated  below, 
from  an  official  MS. 

Besides  the  adult  pensioners  there  are 
forty-four  boys  supported  in  the  house, 
where  they  are  well  lodged  and  classically 
instructed.  Twenty-nine  of  these  are 
sent  as  students  to  the  Universities,  with 
an  annual  allowance  of  £20  each,  for 
eight  years.  Others  are  apprenticed  to 
trades,  with  a  fee  on  binding  of  £40  for 
each.  Nine  ecclesiastical  preferments  in 
the  patronage  of  the  governors  are  con- 
ferred, by  the  constitution  of  the  founda- 
tion, upon  those  who  derive  education 
from  it.     Both  pensioners  and  youths  are 

<?ived  upon  the    recommendation  of 
>vemor8,  who  appoVnl  \tv  louWotv. 


[Prom  the  MS.  above  referred Jto.] 
Particulars   of    Charter-house  Air 

LOWANCE    TO    PENSIONERS. 

Summer  Season.  '^^ 

Monday  .    .     .     Roast  mutton        |  S 
Tuesday  .    .     .     Roast  veal,  'z  t 

Wednesday  .     .     Boiled  mutton,     a  c 
Thursday      .     .     Roast  beef.  ^"^ 

Friday     .     .     .     Boiled  mutton.     §=: 
Saturday  .     .     .     Flank  beef.  ^i 

Sunday    .     .     .     Roast  beef  aod  boiled 
mutton ;  with  plumb- 
puddings    the  wbter 
six  months. 
Winter  Season. 
The  same  as  above,  excepting  Tuesday; 
then  they  have  roast  or  boiled  pork. 

Every  Saints  day  in  the  year,  plumb- 
pudding. 

Michaelmas-day,  roast  geese. 
'^  Founder*s-day,  fowls,  bacon,  wine,  and 
strong  beer. 

Shrove-Sunday,  calves-head  and  baeoo. 

Easter-Sunday,         do.  do. 

Christmas-day,  a  mince-pie  each 
man. 

Fresh  butter,  one  pound  and  a  quarter 
per  week,  each  man. 

Two  quarts  of  beer  per  day,  do. 

Michaelmas,  three  sacks  of  coals. 

Christmas,  do.  do. 

Candles,  thirteen  pounds. 

Cash,  fourteen  pounds  per  annum. 

Allowed,  to  go  where  they  please  two 
months  in  the  year,  with  three  shillings 
per  week,  while  absent. 


Exeter  in  my  Y<iuthful  Days, 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Recollections  of  Exeter  in  my  youthfiil 
days,  ye  shall  stand  forth— faithfully 
portmyed — in  black  and  white!  Fair 
city !  thou  art  endeared  to  me,  by  re- 
membering that  within  thy  walls  aod 
their  precincts  I  spent  the  best  yean  of 
my  boyhood — from  seventeen  to  nineteea 
—when  every  scene  pleased,  and  few 
circumstances  inflicted  mental  pain  OQ 
the  mind ;  when  I  possessed  innocence, 
health,  and  high  spirits  ;  and  sufficient 
affluence  to  obtain  every  object  of  mr 
simple  wishes  and  humble  desires.  I 
cherish  fond  thoughts  of  the  simplicity  of 
manners  and  unostentatious  hospiulityof 
thy  worthy  citizens ;  who,  generally  i» 
easy  circumstances,  and  many  of  tbeo 
opulent,  gave  every  one  a  hearty  family 
vj^\c^\c^^  \cv  \.V5i^  ^Qod  old  country  fasbjoi 
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of  thesmof  1782,  when  Ihe  subslanb^LlUy 
of  ihe  furniture  and  of  the  table  were  as 
like  ihe^plain  honest  feelings  of  the  people 
as  the  tastier  and  flimsier  fittings  of  our 
present  apartments  and  the  kickshaw  fare 
of  our  genteel  entertainments  are  similar 
to  the  heartless  invitations  and  manners 
of  modenj  society. 

There  was  something  very  picturesque 
atid  pleasant,  alluw  me  lo  say,  in  the  full 
made  broad- cloth  coat,  with  iis  full  but- 
toned cuff  and  ample  skirts,  and  the 
bushy  or  curled  wig  of  an  old  gentleman  ; 
and  in  the  brocaded  hoop-gown  and  deep 
rutHeSf  and  the  lappets  and  laced  mob 
cap  of  an  old  gentlewoman  :  aye,  and  in 
their  good-humored  sedaienes*  and  quiet 
stalelineis  too.  The  stout  gold-headed 
cane  of  the  one,  and  the  long  ivory- 
headed  ebony  wat king-slick,  sometimes 
umbrellaed,  of  the  oiher^  were  worth  a 
whole  ocean  of  switches  and  parasols^ — 
jaunty  things,  some  of  them  useful  in  their 
way,  but  wholly  unknown  and  un thought 
of  in  those  honest  and  comfortable  times* 

**  Why/'  say  you,  **  more  honest  and 
comfortable  times?''  I  will  tell  you. 
People  were  then  less  sophisticated ; 
every  one  knew  and  kept  his  own  proper 
sphere  and  station  :  the  maxim  was 
** custom  to  whom  custom  was  due, 
honor  to  whom  honor."  No  one  ap- 
proached 50  familiarly  towards  another 
Ihat  flood  before,  or  ratiier  above  him,  as 
to  tread  down  the  heel  of  his  neighbour  s 
shoe.  The  gentleman  made  his  politest 
bow  to  the  gentleman  on  meeting  hira ; 
the  tradesman  kindly  saluted  the  trades- 
man in  passing;  the  common  people  of 
both  sexes  had  ever  something  to  say 
civil  or  cheerful  to  one  another ;  and  no 
lad  would  pass  by  his  elder  or  superior 
without  touching  his  hat,  or  making  a 
respectful  bow  to  him  :  nor  were  the  little 
lasses  forgetful  of  their  pleasing  smiles 
and  reverential  curtsies. 

Besides,  in  those  days,  provisions  of  all 
linds,  beef,  *eal,  muttuo,  and  pork,  were 
to  be  bought  at  threepence,  and  Ihe 
pnmest  pieces  of  meat  at  fourpence  a 
pound,  a  goose  for  two  shillings  urhalf  a 
crowuj  ducks  and  fowls  at  eighteen  pence 
the  couple,  fresh  butter  at  ttve  pence  a 
pound,  and  boat  loads  and  cart-loads  of 
all  sorts  of  fish  (from  Slarcross  and 
Torbay).  (Jh  I  if  they  could  have  known 
the  give-away  prices  tliey  were  to  be  sold 
for,  they  would  have  wept  themselves  to 
salt  water  again.  And  these  good  things 
were  washed  down  too  with  prime  cyder 


at  a  guinea  only  the  hogshead.  Money 
was  as  plentiful  as  hops,  and  no  one  com- 
plained, for  no  one  wanted, 

Exeter  J  dear  Exeter  !  thou  art  spread 
out  as  a  'map  to  my  mind's  eye— where 
shall  I  begin?  Thy  long  High  Street 
(and  in  describing  that  I  am  nearly  por- 
traying most  of  thy  other  thoroughfares)^ 
thy  long  High  Street,  I  say  again,  with 
its  ancient  gateways,  rich  with  statuea 
and  batdements  (but  now  removed  and 
obliterated),  its  roomy  and  extensive old- 
fashione^i  houses,  with  their  gable  ends, 
their  grotesque  and  fancifully  ornamented 
fronts^  with  their  long  and  bowed  out 
windows  extending  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  building,  with  their  lozenged-paned 
leaded  casements,  and  each  higher  Boor 
projecting  out  one  above  the  other,  that 
from  the  near  approximation  of  the  upper 
stones,  many  opposite  neighbours  without 
much  effort  miglit  cordially  shake  hands 
with  each  other^this  was  the  appearance 
fifty  years  ago  of  parts  of  Exeter  High 
Street,  where,  on  the  three  weekly  market 
days,  all  the  good  ihings  of  the  farm,  the 
orchard,  and  the  dairy  were  wont  to  be 
spread  out  in  double  rows,  from  one  end 
of  It  to  the  oiher ;  and  all,  all,  and  each 
and  every  article  and  morsel  were  bought 
up  and  carried  home,  and  ere  the  n»^xt 
market  day,  roEisted,  baked,  fried,  broiled, 
boiled,  or  slewed,  served  up  and  eaten,  to 
the  ample  satisfaction  and  sustenance  of 
Ihy  honest  good-hearted  citizens,  their 
friends,  and  visitors. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants:  and  such 
the  abundant  providance,  that  the  sur- 
rounding country  supplied  for  bodily 
wants  and  necessities  :  And  this  fulness 
of  supply  and  enjoyment  no  doubt  mainly 
tended  to  the  establishment  and  preserva- 
tion of  genuine  sociality,  good  manners, 
and  good  humor.  The  broad  cloth  large 
coats,  and  brocaded  hoop  pawns,  the 
goodly  wigs,  and  the  laced  mob  caps,  the 
precious  metal-headed  canes,  and  the 
ladies*  tall  walking-sticks,  have  disap- 
peared with  the  portly  well-behaved  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  comely  cheerful  gentle- 
women, the  obliging  tradespeople,  and 
the  well-behaved  boys  and  girls.  Mosit 
of  these  kind^iearled  creatures  are  gone, 
and  so  I  fear  is  mutli  of  the  means  of 
cheap  marketing,  which  I  have  already 
hinted  at  as  a  primary  cause  of  honesty 
of  character,  good  behaviour,  and  good 
humor.  The  supply  with  which  a  kind 
providence  has  so  blessed  Devonians 
fertile  hills  and  vales  I  doubt  not  is  at  this 
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day  ai  folly  abundant ;  yel,  I  fear  me,  is 
to  he  purchased  only  at  treble  the  prices 
of  the  happy  old  days  I  liave  been  de- 
scribing. 

These  ^od  old  limes,  I  say,  I  have  no 
doubt  had  corresponding  effects  on  the 
temper  as  well  as  on  the  manners  of  the 
people.  Independence  and  comfortablH 
circumstances  will  impart  elasticity  of 
spirits  and  feelings  of  benevolence*  A 
tradesman's  child  is  usually  better  tem- 
pered and  better  behaved  than  a  poor 
man's  child  ;  and  a  gentleman's  son  baa 
usually  more  civility  of  manners  than 
either.  Comfort  prompts  to  cleanliness, 
and  cleanliness  tends  to  engender  self- 
respect  :  and  a  laborer's  child  with 
plentiful  meals,  and  a  cleanly  and  com- 
fortable home,  will  be  civil  and  respectful. 

Fifty  years  ago  was  the  golden  age  for 
wigmakers.  It  was  a  goodly  and  a 
pleasant  sight  to  behold  on  a  gala-day 
the  members  of  the  ancient  and  loyal 
corporation  of  Exeter  in  grand  procession 
preceded  by  the  town  cryerj  the  city 
waits j  the  trades'  companies  in  their  bom- 
baieen  gowns,  wiih  their  pennons  and 
banners  displayed,  and  the  mayor,  re- 
corder, and  aldermen,  in  their  scarlet 
furred  robes,  every  soul  of  tliem  looking 
gravely  and  worshipful  in  their  full- 
bottomed  bushy  wigs.  Indeed,  I  am  of 
opinion^  with  ihe  honest  barber,  that  there 
have  been  neither  cheap^  nor  good,  nor 
truly  honest  times  in  Entjland  since  wigs 
went  out  of  fashion;  and  that  they  are 
the  only  things  that  effectually  dislinguish 
man  from  the  monkey  tribe,  I  never 
have  a  chubby  nor  an  angular  face  with 
only  a  few  stray  hairs  upon  its  caput 
popped  undtr  my  nosCtbui  I  am  reminded 
of  the  vacant  grinning  visage,  and  sleek 
poll  of  an  old  baboon. 

**And  who,**  say  ycra,  **werG  these 
honest,  good  humored,  kind  *  hearted 
people  '  What  were  they  ?  You  have 
been  speaking  of  gentlemen  and  trades- 
men, and  common  people,  as  if  they  were 
all  of  one  family;  and  somehow  or  other 
closely  akin  to  one  another T*  VVhy»  I 
answer,  they  were,  in  the  first  or  higher 
f^rade,  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  small  but 
independent  fortune  ;  merchants  trading 
larv^tly  to  the  Mediterranean ;  substantial 
clothing  matiufacturers  (for  Exeter  then 
had,  and  most  likely  now  has,  a  large 
jhare  in   the  man  cincturing  of   serges^ 


kerseys,  &c.*;)  the  heads  of  the 
house  and  eicise  departments ;  uaral  aad 
military  oncers  retired  from  the  serrkc; 
the  dignttariea  of  th«  cathedr&l,  and  like 
parochial  clergy  (nineteen  of  ihem  I 
think)  and  their  fomilies.  And  nerer 
must  be  forgotten,  when  speaking  of 
Exeter,  its  harmonious  Jackson,  tbce^ 
lebrated  musical  composer  and  oivmiit 
of  the  cathedra)  church ;  and  iu  oanc 
Downman ;  and  its  physicians,  liie 
doctors  Glasse  and  Oakes,  clad  to  tbc^ 
full-bottomed  wigs  and  ample  scariet 
roquelaurs.  Nor  c^n  I  here  omit  men- 
tioning those  two  very  contrasting  nativea 
of  gay  France,  the  little  corpulent  worthy, 
Louis  (the  father  of  the  gallant  admital 
and  baronet),  the  very  genius  of  good 
breeding  and  good  humor,  who  instructed 
with  all  the  grace  and  agility  of  a  Do- 
tray  is  or  a  \^estriSy  half  the  yovfig 
people  of  lscA,f  in  the  Farieties  of  the 
sprightly  dame ;  and  (though  more  prtK 
perly  assorting  with  another  class  of  citk 
zen:«)  the  volatile  and  vrai  ra$$emhU  tmri^ 
coiura  of  his  Gascon  countrymen,  fhn 
tall,  lean,  martial  bearing,  Mons.  Pdtf 
Herbert,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  Ihe 
languc  /ran^ois,  and  of  the  noble  science 
of  attack  and  defence,  who  would  ihrosr 
you  off  your  guard,  and  jerk  your  foil 
over  your  head,  whilst,  with  the  pietcmg 
glance  of  his  keen  eye,  he  would 
you  like  a  basilisk.  In  the  second 
we  may  reckon  some  retired 
and  commanders  of  merchant  vi 
more  opulent  grocers,  mercers, »[ 
ries,  druggists,  builders,  and  book; 
Of  these  last  mentioned  citiseiu  let 
not  omit  one  I  well  remember  (then  aa 
octagcnarian)^  and  who  was  persontlF 
or  nominally  known  to  every  lettci 
man  in  the  kingdom,  old  Andrew  BhceJ 
nor  the  more  respectable  bibliopoli 
Ijttle  Billy  Grigg  (with  his  yeUow-w 
wig),  ThornCi  Sweetland,  and  Trueman 


*  [Th«  wrfe  uid  keney  mtmoflactiinM  hm 
dii»appcAr«r<]  from  Eteter.      1  he  dei&and  | 
dually    ceued,    the     Exeter     q)A 
brmnchcA  kjiew  not  why,  aor  went  to 
Uy  imquiTc,     They  Ic»»t  their  trade  tliey  \ 
not  how  till  nil  vru  gone,   and  then  L]i«y  i 
cctvcrc^d,  by  the  news  being  brought  to  the: 
that    ihe   i<yrgef   uad    k«r»eyt^  whicli    f 
lon^  uiage   they  tmagioed   they  haul    a 
•cripttvc  right  to  m&kc,  were  mmnttfactmMl  I 
a  rhu%li«r  rate  io  Laaouhire  and  Yorl 
— W.  B.] 

t  T1i«  aacitnt  ammt  of  BsMar, 
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(each  of  whom  were  stocked  with  capacious 
hbraries  of  old  and  valuable  books),  and 
Shirley  Woolmer  (recenily  deceased),  ihe 
antiquary  and  miueralogisi  of  the  county ; 
and  that  caterer  of  nouveUcttes  in  ihe 
college  cloister,  the  erudite  M aisle r  Dyer, 
the  collector  of  a  circulating:  library*  the 
choicest,  and  perhaps  the  most  extensive, 
of  any  in  Ihe  whole  kingdom,  except  in 
the  metropolis.*  Finally  must  be  not  teed 
that  industrious  grade  who,  where  tnere 
h  plenty  of  employment,  and  where 
cheap  rent  and  cheap  provisiona  are  to 
be  met  with^  would  be  great  fools  if  they 
were  not  m  kind-hearted  and  good- 
humoured,  and  it  would  be  nothing  to 
their  credit  if  they  were  not  as  well- be- 
haved, in  a  certain  de^ree^  as  their  betters. 
**  Well  I  if  you  have  done  describing 
the  people,  pray  let  us  hear  something 
more  about  the  place  that  i^eems  to  cltn^ 
so  kindly  to  your  youthful  remembrance." 
Why,  tlien,  there  is  the  Norlhenhay,  and 
Southernhay,  the  Friar'i  walk,  the  river 
E^e  goin^  up  to  Cowley  bridge,  the 
Hayne  banks  (below  the  city) — all  pleasant 
walks  and  places.  There  is  the  cathedral, 
with  lis  noted  great  bell,  its  gnind  organ 
(the  largest  in  England),  its  two  fine  old 
inassive  Gothic  towers,  its  venerable 
western  front  covered  with  niches*  filled 
with  statues,  its  nob  to  window  of  stained 
tjlass  display!  rn;  the  urmorial  bearings  of 
all  the  lirst  fiimilies  in  die  county;  and 
its  close,  wiih  its  neat  shaded  gravel'd 
walks,  61  rd  then,  as,  I  doubt  not,  now, 
with  as  graceful  forms  and  bright  eyes  as 

[•  To  **  MaiMcr  Dyer,"  the  emineAt  book- 
wcllcr  of  Exeler,  #ucc«»cd«nl  hi*  ton,  who  in- 
hcriti^d  \m  fntlii^T*s  books  and  hit  father's 
ntftction  far  ihem.  Young  "mmstor  Dyer** 
added  largely  lo  iho  pat«ma1  collect ioni  ;  he 
couTt«dl,  lifryond  all  pncc,  rare  and  curioui 
ticokft,  and  feared  to  ^art  with  ihcm  for  tovo 
or  money.  Mr.  Carter,  a  lover  of  antiquj;tic«, 
an  exceUent  draftsiinan  of  autiquariaii  and 
topographical  subject*,  a  highly  ingenious 
mechanic,  and  a  raott  worthy  and  honorable 
man,  joined  Ur«  Dyer,  jun.^ia  the  bookadlJng 
bufineu.  A  f«v  ycar«  ago  I  taw  their  enor- 
moua  alock  en  maue.  Their  collection  of 
theology  was  •aionishing ;  it  was  itack^d  on 
mmnifo>ld  shelveft  to  the  angle  point  [of  the 
gat>{ii  of  their  hage' upper  warehouie*  Kvery 
book  waa  tn  ita  place  in  tbc!  order  of  ilie  cata- 
logiie  they  were  thcu  printings  of  which  I  ihen 
aaw  iftveral  proof  sheoti.  The  work  proceeded 
slowty,  for  Air.  Bycr  and  his  hooka  were  part 
and  parcel  of  each  other,  and  the  thought  of 
parting  wkh  ihem  wai  at  iron  entdiing  into 
hii  ROUI.—W,  H.J 


man  can  wish  to  behold.  Who  can  for- 
get, that  ever  once  saw.  Miss  Fryer,  who 
was  afterwards  the  beautiful  Lady  Collier, 
Miss  J—,  Miss  S,— "Miss  B — ,  and  ti 
hundred  others,  who  still  survive  in  my 
remembrance,  and  that  of  every  one 
living,  who  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  once 
seeing  them?  lndee<Vl  I  do.notki^ow 
where  there  are  so  many  healthy,  and 
handsome,  and  happy,  and  innocent, 
forms  and  faceu  to  be  met  wi(h  together, 
as  at  a  Devonshire  fair  or  revel, 

I*  Well  I  you  have  mentioned  Northern- 
bay,  what  sort  of  a  place  is  that  f*  Wby^ 
Norihemhay,  vule^o  Norney,  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  walks  in  England  :  it 
skirts  the  city  on  the  side  it  takes  its 
name  from,  and  borders  on  the  old  llomart 
castle  of  ltougemont,of  which,  however, 
one  solitary,  picturesque,  massive,  ivy- 
covered  lower  alone  remain?,  and  the  old 
batllemented  walls  of  the  city,  prand  m 
ruin.  This  finely  shaded  walk  of  consid* 
erable  length  was  always,  in  fine  weather, 
crowded  with  genteel  company.  It  over- 
looks a  deep  wooded  ravine,  beyond 
which  is  a  goodly  champaign  prospect, 
with  Ihe  suburb  of  St.  Davids ;  ita  neat 
while-washed  houses  covering  the  climb 
of  the  hill,  and  its  rural  country-looking 
church  crowning  the  summit.  Glimpses 
of  the  river  Kxe  may  also  be  obiained 
from  certain  parts  of  this  elevation. 

Southernhay,  iiitgo  Soudney,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  covered  now,  as  I 
am  told,  with  respectable  buildings,  was, 
in  the  good  old  times  I  am  speaking  of, 
an  oblong  square  field,  laid  out,  loo^  witK 
graverd  walks  round  its  borderi.  Here 
was  used  to  be  played  by  the  young  men 
all  sorts  of  rural  games,  and  it  was  also 
the  ordinary  exercising^  ground  of  the 
military.  Btit  its  proudest  time  was 
midsummer,  or  Glove  Fair,  which  was 
bolden  for  a  fortnight,  with  all  the  festive 
mirth,  noise,  amusement,  and  holiday 
accompaniments,  of  other  large  iairs. 
This  fair  was  opened  or  proclaimed  by 
the  corporation  tn  grand  procession,  with 
music  and  banner-carrying,  and  an 
enormously  large  leather  glove,  on  a  high 
pole*  which  was  placed  in  the  fair,  and 
kept  its  station  there  till  its  conclusion, 
in  memorial  of  a  glove  given  by  King 
John,  oil  his  visiting  this  city,  as  a  token 
of  Ihe  charter  be  granted  for  the  holding 
of  his  fair. 

The  Friar^s  walk,on  a  rising  ground  above 
the  river  Exe,  has  a  more  extensive  and 
varied  view;  It  was,  at  the  time  I  am  speak- 
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ing  of,a  tenter  field ,lmv  ing  racks  for  stretch* 
ing  and  drying  the  iDanufactures  of  the 
cily»  the  broatl-cloths,  which,  being  chiefly 
of  blue  and  scarlet  colours,  and  the  ground 
Ik  sloping,  gave  rather  a  gay  and  fiaming 
appearance  to  Exeter,  on  approaching  it 
from  the  westward.  This  ground,  I  learn, 
has  been  builded  upon,  and  ha^  now  a 
grand  terrace  of  uniformly  buik  houses, 
occupying  the  immediate  site  of  what 
was  more  particularly  called  the  walk, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  the  Exe 
flowing  beneath,  for  a  few  rodea  up- 
ward!;, and  for  about  ten  miles  down- 
wards to  the  river's  junction  with  the 
sea  ;  with  a  view  of  the  watering 
towns  of  Exmouth  and  Starcross,  on  either 
side  of  ihe  estuary,  and  the  grounds 
and  woods  of  Powderham  casile;  al$o 
Flalldown,  an  extensive  range  of  moun- 
tain land  about  seven  miles  off;  the  vil* 
lages  and  churches  of  Powderham, 
Kenton,  and  Alphington ;  the  church  and 
suburbs  of  St.  Thomas  j  the  neat  stone 
balustraded  bridge  that  unites  them  to  the 
ciiy ;  and  some  handsome  vUlas  pic- 
turesquely situated  at  Exwick,  at  about 
two  miles  distance  from  this  spot. 

The  Uayne  banks— alongside  the  canal 
that  brings  up  Tessels  from  Topsham  to 
the  city  quay — is  a  delightful  walk,  well 
gravelled,  and  nearly  'strai<?ht  for  about 
ten  miles,  all  the  way  to  Starcross.  Be- 
sides  obtaining  a  less  elevated  view  of 
the  scenery  from  Friar^s  walk,  you  pass 
by,  on  the  right  hand,  a  forest  of  orchards, 
covered  in  summer  with  blossoms,  or 
loaded  in  auiumn,  with  ruddy  fruit.  On 
the  left  hand  lies  the  sea  port  town  of 
Topsham,  with  its  harbour  of  large 
merchant  vessels.  f>n  reluming  from 
Starcross  is  a  fine  view  of  ihe  city  of 
Exeter,  surmounted  by  its  beautifully 
sealed  and  noble  calhedraL 

Exeter  had  then  (1782)  a  fine  old 
guddhall,  handsome  county  courts,  where 
the  assises  are  hold  en,  a  mayoralty  or 
banqueting-hou»e,  a  famed  grammar- 
school,  a  county  infirfiiary,  a  handsome 
hotel  and  assembly  rooms,  nineteen  parish 
churches  (Lilliputian  ones  indeed,  and 
seemingly  built  for  Lilliputians)  and  a 
theatre,  with  a  highly  respectable  com- 
pany of  performers.  There  were,  at  the 
lime  I  am  speaking  of,  Henderson,  and 
Hughes,  and  Edwin*  and  Mrs.  Edwin, 
atd  Whitfield,  and  Tom  Blanchard,  and 
the  pretty  Mrs*  Ward,  whose  Hamlet, 
and  Di^gory,  and  Lingo,  and  Cowslip, 
aiid   Joseph    Surface,    and   Lubin,   and 


pretty,  pretty,  mad  Ophelia^  were 
equalled,  and  can  never,  never  be  mf^ 
passed.  There  was  also  a  gymnasioin^ or 
place  for  etjuestrian  performances,  sone- 
what  similar  to  Astley*s  in  l^ondon^  iMit 
on  a  very  mferior  scale  of  performanot 
indeed*  To  these,  since  then,  hare  beea 
added  a  county  ]ad,  a  county  bridewdl, 
and  barracks  for  cavalry — all,  without 
doubt,  unhappily,  requisite  addiLioas,  y«l 
subtracting  from  the  beauty  of  the  view 
from  the  Northernhay- 

Last  remembered,  tboug:ti  not  least 
deared  to  memory,  fair  Exeter,  are  thf 
strawberries  and  clotted  cream  —  thf 
sweet  junkets  (a  delightful  admit  lure 
curds,  and  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  and  poi 
wine) — liie  fine  peal  of  thy  twelve  caUie-> 
dral  bells — the  grand  and  powerful  tmm 
of  its  magnificent  organ,  its  singnlaiiy 
beautiful  episcopal  throne — thy  soiemo 
Christmas  waits — thy  midnight  carols,  so 
sweetly  sung  by  a  hundred  voices,  by  tlHr 
light  of  twice  as  many  tapirs — and  Ui* 
many,  many  happy  companionships,  and 
the  pleasant  walks  und  e^ctirsiont  we 
have  taken  togetlier  by  the  banks  of  llir 
river,  and  over  tfty  uplarul  hdls»  urn 
through  thy  ever-verdant  vales. 

Such  wert  thou,  Exeter^  hhy  yenrsignf 

k.  T, 

Jul^  25,  1831. 


A  Bei>-tiiie  Cbapm. 
Ady,  IE  liis  **  Candle  in  the  Dark.**  4U 
1656,  tells  of  an  old  woman  he  knt^  i 
Essex,  who    had   lived    ali^o    in  que 
Mary's  time,  and  thence    kan»ed   raa 
popish  charms,  one  of  which  was  thill 
every  ni^ht  when  fiie  lay  down   to 
she  charmed  her  bed  saying ; 

Matthew^  M&rk»  Luke,  and  Joha, 
The  bed  bo  btcit  that  I  lye  oa  : 

and  this  would  she  repeat  three  timet, 
posing  great  confidence  therein,  tieGtM 
(she  said)  she  had  been  taught  it^  whm 
she  was  a  young  maid,  by  the  chur< 
of  those  times. 


1* 
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LORD  BYRON*S  DEATH-PLACE  AT  MISSOLONGHI* 


Mr.  W.  DelamoUe  jun.  communicated 
the  draw  in  1^  for  Lhif  engravio);,  from  a 
sketch  taken  on  the  spot  by  a  lady.  It 
represents  the  house  in  which  lord  Byron 
died  at  Mbsolonghi.  The  apartment  in 
^vhich  he  expired  is  at  the  top  on  the  teR, 
disim^uished  by  an  awning  and  balcony 
in  front  of  the  window.  This  nobleman  s 
career  may  be  hkened  to  that  of  a  wintry 
sun^  which  shines  between  storms,  and 
sets  suddenly  in  gloom. 

In  the  next  column  is  a  very  obliging 
communication  relating  lo  the  accom- 
jianying  Latin  translations — one  of  ihem 
from  apoem  by  lord  Byron — printed  on 
the  following  page. 

Rhimef  in  Latin  verse^  is  a  modem  in* 
vention.  In  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  the 
Anglo-saxons  there  is  much  respecting 
the  period  of  its  origin. 

Macaronic  Poetry  is  said  to  hare  been 
first  written  by  Tbcophilus  Folengi,  who 
lived  about  1620 —  Foshn^kt, 
47 


*'  Monkish  Poemsj.** 
[To  Mr,  Hooc] 
Hampaiead  Hoath,  1  Jolyj  183L 

Sir, — A  late  perusal  of  some  Monkish 
poems,  together  with  sir  Alex.  Croke*s 
interesting  essay  on  the  subject,  Ims  in* 
duced  me  to  offer  my  mites  (albeit,  not 
of  current  coin  of  the  realm)  to  the 
Editor  of  ihe  Year  Jkmkj — a  poor  re- 
turn, i*faith,  for  months  of  amusement: 
other  friends,  however,  may  contribute  of 
their  abundance ;  I  can,  but  testify  my 
good  wilK 

I  have  merely  to  add  that,  contrary  to 
lb©  practice  of  a  laie  elegant  writer  of 
macaronics,  I  have  invariably  used  ac- 
cented as  rhyming  syllables.  Thus  only^ 
as  it  strikes  me,  can  the  euphony  of  these 
trifles  be  secured,  I  hare  added  the 
English,  tliough  lamiliar  to  all,  merely 
for  facility  of  comparison* 

Most  obedieDlly  yours, 

B,  L  W, 
3  B 
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Tjord  Byr&n*t  tTiemmre  Fartwetl  to 
Thomas  Moore. 

My  boat  is'oo  the  shore — 

And  my  bark  is  on  (he  sea — 
Butj  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore » 

Here's  a  double  bealth  to  thee. 
Here*!i  a  sigh  for  those  that  love  me. 

And  a  smile  for  those  that  hate ; 
And,  whatever  aky*s  above  me, 

Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

Tho*  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 
Yet  it  si  ill  shall  bear  me  on — 

Tho^  the  desert  hhniild  surround  me, 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won  ; — 

Wer't  the  last  drop  in  ♦the  well. 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink, 
Ere  my  famiinj?  spirit  fell, 

•Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 
In  that  virater^  as  this  tvine^ 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be—**  Peace  to  thine  and 'mine. 

Here's  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore/* 


Carmen    qniddam    vaUdiccns    a 
Rtfron  ad  Thomam  Morum  *e£  *« 
comcripium. 

Me  ad  liltus  manet  cymba — 
Stat  in  alto  navis  i- — fbo. — 

Prills  autem,  me  sodalis, 
Tibi  bisque  terque  bibo. 

Qui  am^iis  me  valete — 

Valeant  et  qui  odt^runt— 
Pectus  en !  quod  forte  ferei 
Fata  cceli  quaevis  erunt. 

Circa  licfet  mare  fremat, 
Trans  undosos  ferar  mootj 

Circa  pateat  eremus, 
Dulcis  aquiE  tenet  fontes: — 

Ima  modcJ  reslet  gutta, 
RepA  jacens  si  ceo  ore, 

Tibi,  anting  languente, 
Blbam  ultimo  humore. 

Cordis  hoc  Tocisque  votum 
Yl^quft  illfl.  h3e  ceu  vino 

Siet^**  Tuis  Pax  roeisque 
Tibi,  Thoma  mi  propinii/' 


From  Shakspeareh  FussionaU  Pilgrim 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  !ive  together  ; 

Youth  is  full  of  pleasaunce, 

Age  IS  full  of  care  : 

Youth  like  summer  morn, 

A^e  like  winter  weather : 

Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare  : 

Youth  IS  full  of  sport, 

Age's  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lama : 

Youth  is  hoi  and  bold, 

Age  is  vtreak  and  cold  : 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame* 

Age,  I  do  abhor  thee ; 

Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young : 

Age,  I  do  defy  thee  ; 

O  sweet  shepherd,  hie  ihee, 

For  methinki  thou  stay^st  too  long. 


Quid  senects  cum  juventil, 
Simul  agunt  noo  securs  ;^ 
Est  juventus  plena  salunt. 
Est  senectus  plena  curs. 
Est  juventa  sol  astivus. 
Est  senectus  brumae  cnidft^ 
Est  juventus  sstas  ardent. 
Est  seneclus  hyems  nuda. 
Plena  joe  Urn  est  juvetita^ 
Anima  senectc  lenta. 
Est  juventus  pede  cite. 
Est  senectus  impedita ; 
Dum  juventa  fervet— vigel — 
Heu !  senectus  fracta — frigfct*^ 
Venis  est  juventa  pleats. 
At  senecta:  sicca  Icois* 
Apage — senectus — oro  ; 
Te,  juveuta,  te  ad  oro ; 
0  1  quam  amo  quim  decor&  T 
Hinc,  senectus,  hinc  abilo— 
Pasiorelle,  hiic  et  cit\ 
Nimb  enim  looga  mor9. 
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STtEPLE  Flying. 

December  19,  1735.— A  feat  of  thi:? 
kind  in  Wiltshire  h  thus  recorded  in  the 


Genileman's  Magazine.  It  was  nnciently 
an  acbieireTiicnt  from  the  steeple  of  old 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  of  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  populace  during  royal  pro- 
cessiona  through  London. 


From  Bromham  in  Wiltt  eame  the  high  flying  stranger. 
Whose  whimsical  project  ihe  church  put  in  danger, 
His  rope  from  the  weathercock  stretch 'd  by  ihe  people, 
Away  brought  this  wild  fowl  and  part  of  the  steeple ; 
He  perch- d  on  a  Iree^  and  escaped  with  small  pain, 
Though  a  rope  in  the  end  will  1  doubt  prove  his  bane. 
May  a  brief  hare  these  numps  who  pull'd  at  the  bottom, 
Precedence  to  take  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham* 


It  is  related  elsewhere  that  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1731,  a  sailor  slid  on  a 
rope  from  the  lop  of  Hackney  steeple  in 
less  than  half  a  minute,  with  a  streamer 
in  each  hand. 


Hocus  Pocus, 

A<iy,  in  his  "Candle  in  the  Dark/* 
speaking  of  common  jujgler^,  that  jjo  up 
and  down  to  play  their  tricks  in  fairs  and 
inarketSj  says,  "I  will  speak  of  one  man 
more  excelling  in  that  craft  than  others, 
that  went  about  in  king  James's  time  and 
long  since,  who  callefJ  himself  the  king's 
iiiftie«lies  moat  excellent  Hocus  Poeutt 
and  so  was  he  called,  because  that  at  the 
playing  of  every  trick,  he  used  to  say 
hocus  pocus  tonlus,  talontus,  vade  celeriter 
jubeo^=a  dark©  composition  of  words  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  beholders." 

Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  has  the  fol- 
lowing 

-^— with  m  slight 

Convey  men's  iulercsr,  mtl  right, 
Ffcim  8tile»'i  pocket  into  Noltei** 
At  eAiily  u  hocus  poeoiL 

Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  his  «  Discourse 
on  Trans ubslantiation,"  says  that  "  in  all 
probability  those  cotnmon  jugglmg  words 
of  hocus  pocus  are  nothing  else  but  a 
corruption  of  hoc  est  corpus,"  used  in  the 
Cttlliolic  ceremony  of  consecration. 

Vallency,  speaking  of  hocus  pocus,  de- 
rives it  with  less  probability  from  the 
Irish  "Coic  an  omen,  a  mystery;  and 
bais,  the  palro  of  the  hand  :  whence  is 
formed  coiche-bas,  legerdemain ;  persice, 
choko-baz :  whence  the  vulgar  English 
hocus  pocus/* 

Another  phrase,  "  Hiccius  doctius"  ii 


a  common  term  among  our  modern  slight 
of  hand  men*  The  origin  of  this  is, 
probably,  to  be  found  among  the  old 
Roman  Catholics.  When  the  good  people 
of  this  ualand  were  under  their  thraldom, 
their  priests  were  looked  up  to  with  the 
greatest  veneration,  and  their  pm^ence 
announced  in  the  assemblies  with  the 
terms  hic  est  doctusl  hie  est  doctus  I  and 
this  probably  is  the  origin  of  the  modem 
corruption  hiccius  doctius.*  M.   F/* 


December  19. — ^Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets     ,    . 
Twilight  ends 


h.  ID. 
6  1 
8  7 
3  53 
5  59 


Stttmbn  20. 

ReMAiiEAnLE  Dwarf. 

I>ecember  20,  1 735.     The  GenlleitienV 
Magazine  records. 

A  dwarf  from  France  arrived  in  town, 
M«asnring  but  incbet  twenty-one , 
At  court  a  woadcr  great  was  shown. 
Where  he,  though  aged  forty-nix, 
Fcrformcd  twenty  childish  trick*. 


Moles. 
In  **The  Husbandman's  Practice;  or 
Prognostication  for  ever,''  1 G59,  there  is 
much  to  show  what  Moles  on  several 
parts  of  the  body  denote.  For  example  : 
If  a  man  have  a  mole  on  the  place  ri^ht 
against  the  heart,  it  doth  denote  him, 
"  undoubtedly  to  be  wicked."  If  a  mole 
in  either  man  or  woman  appear  on  the 
place  right  against  the  spleen,  it  doth  stg- 

*  Brand. 
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nify  thai  be  or  she  sTiall  be  *'^much  pas- 
sionatecl  an<l  oftentimes  sick*" 

In  **  A  Thousand  ooiable  Tbings,' '  we 
find  that  moles  on  the  arm  and  shoulder, 
denote  great  wisdftTn ;  on  ihe  leftj  debaie 
and  contention.  Moles  near  the  armpit 
riches  and  honor.  A  mole  on  the  neck 
is  comnionly  a  sitra  ihat  there  is  ano* 
ther  near  the  stomach,  which  denotes 
fitren^tb.  A  mele  on  the  neck  and  throat 
denotes  riches  and  health.  A  mole  on 
the  chin,  that  there  is  another  near  the 
heart,  and  signifies  nches,  A  raole  on 
the  right  side  of  the  forehead  is  a  jiign 
of  great  riches  both  to  men  and  wo- 
men; on  the  other  side  quite  the  con* 
trary.  Moles  on  the  right  ear  denote 
riches  and  honor ;  on  the  left,  they  signify 
the  reverse. 

The  signification  of  moles  is  deriv.^ble 
from  the  mole  books  still  published  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  curious  in  secret 
matters. 


December  20,— Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
— >   sets   .     . 
Twilight  ends 


li»  m* 
G  1 
8  7 
3  53 
5  59 


Brrrmbft  21. 

St.  TnoMAuS's  Day* 
In  London,  on  this  day,  the  common 
council  men  anil  other  officers  of  the 
respective  city  wards  are  chosen  by  the 
freemen  inhabitant  householders,  at  their 
wardmotes. 


In  Herefordshire  this  is  called  "mump* 
ing  day,"  and  the  poor  go  round  their 
parishes  begging  corn  and  other  doles.* 

**  Mother  Bails.'' 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 
Perhaps  some  short  account  of  this 
eccentric  old  dmhca  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  some  of  your  readers*  I  live 
but  a  very  short  distance  from  her  late 
cottage  (hovel,  T  fthould  say)»  and  have 
gathered  the  following  from  her  near 
neighbours  ^—Elizabeth  Balls,  or,  as  she 
was  more  commonly  called,  mother  Balls, 
resided  for  some  years  in  a  wretched 
hovel  m  the  peaceful  and  retired  village 
of  Havering  at  the  bower,  on  the  borders 

*  Foflbftike^  Brititli  Monachisni. 


of  Hainalt  Forest,  in  ibe  county  of  J 
a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles  Iromdv 
Metropolis.  Perhiipf  a  more  nn^vlir 
being  was  never  known  ;  for  llie  Isn 
twenty  years  of  her  life  sh**  resided  ii 
her  wTetclied  abode,  accoirtpanied  hf  at 
leat  ten  or  twelve  goats  :  these  animli 
were  her  constant  companions  ;  if  loy  of 
them  were  sick  she  attended  tlicm  wtA 
the  anxious  solicitude  of  a  parent.  Some 
of  the  nei{;hbouring  gentry,  from  niotrvcf 
of  humanity  as  well  as  curiosity^  fi»» 
quently  paid  her  a  visit;  she  was,  IB 
general,  any  tiling  but  commnnicaltvTi  i 
few  incoherent  and  barely  civil  sentences 
usually  escaped  her  in  answer  to  fhor 
enquiries.  It  is  supposed  that  a  \tm 
affair,  in  the  time  of  bet  youth*  caitifd 
this  strange  alteration  in  her  habits  and 
manners.  At  the  time  of  her  djeoem 
she  had  a  brother  living  in  affluent  cir* 
cumstances^  who  took  care  while  his  imk 
fortunate  sister  was  living  she  sbouM  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty,  aad 
who  also  gave  her  remains  a  decent  inicr- 
ment.  She  used,  during  the  winter,  to 
sit  crouching  with  her  goats  before  a  bofe 
wood  ftre ;  her  skin  was  coniplelely 
changed  to  a  yellowish  brown  from  the 
filth  and  smoke  of  her  dwelling:  iW 
chiefiy  lived  on  the  produce  of  her  ^ts, 
their  milk.  She  at  length  died^  worn  out 
by  extreme  old  age,  and  a  few  years  ag» 
was  buried  in  the  church  yard  of  the  vil- 
lage church,  ^here  she  for  years  resided. 
Her  remains  were  attended  to  their  lail 
resting  place  by  nearly  the  whole  popids- 
lion  of  the  place,  very  few  of  whose 
inhabitants  but  remember  "  Mother  Ball* 
the  goal  woman.*' 

J.  W.  B 


^Gipsies. 


From  a  dissertation  on  the  Gipsies^ 
Grellman,  and   the   authorities    be  ci 
together  with  some  striking  proofs  deri 
from  the  language  of  the  Gipsies,  it  is 
presumable  (hat  they  came  originally  frott 
Hindostan,  where  they  are  supposed    "" 
have  been  of  the  lowest  class  of  Indis 
namely  Parias,  or,  as  they  are  called 
HindostaOf  Suders.    They  are  thout^ht 
have  migmted  about  A.  D.  1408,  or  U* 
when  Timur  Beg  ravaged   India  for 
purpose    of  spreading    the    Mabom 
religion,   and    so   many  thousands   v 
made   slaves    and  put  to  death,  that 
universal  panic  took  place,  and   a  gr 
number  of  the  terrified  inhabitants  end 
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voured  lo  save  themselves  by  fliglit  As 
every  part  tov^ards  the  north  and  east  was 
beset  by  the  enemy»  it  is  most  probable 
that  Zinganen,  the  country  below  Multan, 
to  the  mouih  of  the  Indus,  was  the  first 
asylum  and  rendezvous  of  the  fug;itive 
Suder».  Here  they  were  safe,  and  re- 
mained so  till  Timur  returned  from  hb 
victories  on  the  Ganges,  when  they  first 
entirely  quitted  the  country,  and  probably 
with  them  a  considerable  number  of  the 
iiaiiveSj  which  will  explain  the  meaning 
of  their  original  name.  By  what  track 
ihey  earae  to  U9  cannot  be  ascertained. 
If  they  went  straight  through  the  southern 
Persian  Deserts  of  Sigisian,  Makran,  and 
Kirman,  along  the  Feraian  Gulf  to  the 
tnoutb  of  the  Euphrates^  from  thence  they 
might  gel,  by  Basso ra,  into  tlie  great 
deserts  of  Arabia,  afterwards  into  Arabia 
Petrspa  and  so  arrive  in  Egypt  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suis.  If  they  had  not  been 
in  Egypt  before  they  reached  n%  it  is  in- 
comprt:hensible  how  the  report  arose  that 
they  were  Egyptians,  Harrison,  in  his 
description  of  England  prefixed  to  Holin- 
shed's  Chronicle,  1587,  describing  the 
various  sorts  of  cheats  pracused  by  the 
voluntary  poor,  after  enuineniting  those 
who  maimed  or  disfigured  their  bodies  by 
sores,  or  counterfeited  the  guise  of  la- 
bourers or  aerving  men,  or  mariners  seek- 
ing for  ships  which  they  had  not  lost,  to 
extort  charity,  adds  :  **  It  is  not  yet  full 
three  score  years  since  this  trade  began  ; 
liut  how  it  hath  prospered  since  that  time 
it  is  easy  to  judge,  for  they  are  now  sup- 
posed of  one  SGX  and  another  to  amount 
unto  above  ten  thousand  persons,  as  I 
have  heard  reported.  Moreover,  in  coun- 
terfeiting IheEgi/ptian  Roget,  ihey  have  de- 
vised a  language  among  themselves  which 
they  name  Canting  ;  but,  by  others,  ped- 
lers  French,  a  speech  compact  thirty  years 
since  of  English,  and  a  great  number  of 
odd  words  of  their  own  devising,  without 
all  order  or  reuson ;  and  yet  such  is  it  as 
none  but  themselves  are  able  to  under* 
stand.  The  tirst  deviser  thereof  was 
hanged  by  the  neck,  a  just  rewurd  no 
doubt  for  his  deceits,  and  a  common  end 
to  all  of  that  profession," 

Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors,  gives  this 
general  account  of  the  Gipsies  :  **  They 
are  a  kind  of  counteffeit  Moors,  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  They  are  commonly  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Egypt,  from  whence  they 
derive  themselves.  Monster  discovered 
ill  the  letters  and  pass,  which  they  ob- 


tained from  Sigiamund  the  Emperor,  that 
they  first  came  out  of  Lesser  Egypt,  that 
having  turned  Apostates  from  Christianity 
and  relapsed  into  Pagan  rites,  some  of 
every  family  were  enjoined  this  penance, 
to  wander  about  the  world,  Av  en  tin  us 
tells  us,  that  they  pretend,  for  this  vaga- 
bond course,  a  judgment  of  God  upoti 
their  forefathers,  who  refused  to  entertain 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jesus,  when  she  fled 
into  their  coun try.  j:  Their  first  appearance 
was  in  Germany  since  IM  year  lAOit** 
Not  were  they  observed  before  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  as  is  deducible  from 
Munsier>  Genebrard,  Crantsius,  and  Or- 
telius/* 

In  **The  Art  of  Jugling  and  Le- 
gerdemaine,  *^  by  S.  R,  4to.  1612,  is 
the  following  account :  **  These  kinde  of 
people  about  an  hundred  yeares  agot^ 
about  the  twentieth  yeare  of  kmg  Henry 
the  Eight,  began  to  gatlier  an  head,  at  tlie 
first  heere  about  the  southerne  parts,  and 
this,  (as  I  am  informed)  and  as  I  can 
gather,  was  their  beginning.  Cerlaine 
Egyptians,  banished  their  cuntry  (belike 
not  for  their  good  conditions,)  arrived 
heere  in  England,  who  being  tuccHent  in 
quaint  trich  and  devises ,  not  known  heere 
dt  that  lime  among  us,  were  esteemed 
and  had  in  great  admiration^  for  what  wiib 
strangeness  of  their  attire  and  ;sarments, 
together  with  thdr  ddghft  and  kgtrde^ 
miiifiSf,  they  were  spoke  of  farre  and  neere, 
insomuch  that  many  of  our  English  loy- 
terers  joyned  with  them,  and  in  time 
learned  their  crafte  and  cosening.  The 
speach  which  they  used  was  the  ri^hi 
Kgypiian  Language ,  with  whom  our  En- 
glishmen conversing  with,  at  lea^l  learned 
their  language.  These  people  continuing 
about  the  cuntry  in  tltis  fashion,  practising 
their  cosening  art  of  fast  and  loose  and 
legerdemaine,  purchased  themselves  great 
credit  among  ihe  cuntry  people,  and  got 
much  by  painrntn^  and  telling  o(  furtunen, 
insomuch  they  pitifully  cosened  the  poor 
cuntry  girls,  both  of  money,  silver  spooes, 
and  the  l>est  of  their  apparell,  or  any 
good  thing  they  cuuld  make,  onely  to 
heare  their  fortunes/'  Further,  **  Giles 
Hather  (for  so  was  his  name)  together 
with  hi*  woman.  Kit  Calot^in  short  spacQ 
had  following  them  a  pretty  traine,  he 
terming  himself  the  king  of  the  Egip- 
tians,  and  she  the  queene,  ryding  about 
the  cuntry  at  their  pleasure  uncontrolld," 
The  author  then  mentions  the  Statute 
against  them  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  on  which  he  observes :  **  Bui 
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what  A  number  were  txecuitd  presentij/ 
vpon  this  Statute,  you  would  wonder  *. 
yetf  notwiihstandiDg,  all  would  not  pie- 
vaile  ;  but  still  they  wandered  as  before, 
II p  and  down,  and  meetiug  once  in  a 
yeere  at  a  place  appointed — ^sometimes:  at 

the  Devils  A •  in  Peake  in  Darbiihire^ 

and  otherwhiles  at  Ketbroke  by  Black- 
heath,  or  elsewhere,  as  ihey  agreed  slill 
at  their  IMeeiing/'  Speaking  of  his  own 
iicie^  he  adds:  **Theae  feliowes^  seeing 
that  no  profit  comes  by  wandring,  but 
hazard  of  their  lives,  m  daih/  dixrcase 
and  breake  ofl"  their  wonted  soeieiy,  and 
betake  ihemielves^  many  of  ihem,  some 
to  be  pedlers,  some  tinkers,  some  juglers, 
and  some  1o  one  kinde  of  life  or  other.'' 

The  Gipsies  spread  iiiio  every  country 
of  Europe.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  lo  follow  tliem  beyond  France^ 
where  t!jey  appear  to  have  settled  very 
early.  Pasquier,  in  his  **  Heche rches  de 
la  France/'  says,  **  On  Aucfust  17^  1427, 
came  to  Paris  twelve  penitents  (peiiaii- 
ciers)  as  they  called  themselves,  viz.  a 
duke»  an  earl,  and  ten  men,  all  on  horse- 
back, and  calling  themselves  good  chris- 
tians. They  were  of  Lower  F^ypt^  and 
gave  out  that,  not  long  before,  the  chris- 
tians had  subdued  ibeir  country,  and 
obliged  them  to  embrace  Christianity,  or 
put  ihem  to  death.  Those  who  were 
baptized  were  great  lords  in  their  own 
country,  and  had  a  king  and  queen  tliere. 
Some  time  after  their  conversion,  the 
Saracens  overran  their  country  and  obliged 
Ihem  to  renounce  Christianity.  When  ilie 
emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Poland, 
and  other  christian  princes,  heard  this, 
they  fell  upon  ihem  and  obliged  them  all, 
both  great  and  small,  to  quit  their 
country,  and  go  to  the  pope  at  Rome, 
who  enjoined  them  seven  years*  penance 
to  wander  over  the  world  without  lying 
in  a  bed  ;  every  bishop  and  abbot  to  give 
them  once  ten  livres  tournois,  and  he  ^vc 
them  letters  to  this  purpose,  and  his 
blesiinp.  Tliey  had  been  wandering  five 
years  when  they  came  to  I'aris.  They 
were  lodg;ed  by  the  police  out  of  the 
city,  at  Chapel  St.  Denis.  Almost  all 
had  their  ears  bored,  and  one  or  two 
silver  ring»  in  each,  which  they  said  was 
esteemed  an  ornament  in  their  country. 
The  men  were  very  black,  their  hair 
curled  ;  the  women  remarkably  ugly  and 
back,  all  iheir  faces  scarred  (deplayez) 
their  hair  black,  like  a  horse's  tail,  iheir 
only  habit  an  old  shaggy  garment  (Bossoye) 
tied  over  their  shoulders  with  a  cloth  or 


cord-sash,  and  under  it  a  poor  peHieM 
or  shift.  In  short  they  were  the  pdweit 
wretches  that  had  ever  been  seen  tt 
France;  and,  notwithslaoding  tiieii  p^ 
verty^  there  were  among  them  vivnoi 
who,  by  looking  into  people's  ^laiidi  Mil 
their  fortunes  ei  meirtnt  cmtl^Nt^ 
situTi  matiages ;  for  they  taid^  I 
has  played  ihee  false  (Ta  femn 
coup)  and  what  was  worse  they  pickii 
people's  pockets  of  their  money  and  gm  it 
into  their  own  by  telling  these  thiQg>  by 
art,  magic,  or  the  iutervention  of  tii 
devil,  or  by  a  certain  knack. ^'  Thus  Pi*- 
quier  It  is  added  that  tli^  were  u- 
pelled  from  France  in  1S61. 

The  Gipsies  were  banished  Crooi  Eof* 
land  by  Act  of  Farhament,  so  early  m 
22d  Henry  VIII.  By  statutes  in  lsl«ad 
2d  Philip  and  Mary,  and  5th  El(2abetl^ 
persons  importing  them  were  to  forfeit 
£40 ;  and  if  the  Egyptians  renmioed  cue 
month  in  the  kingdom,  or  if  any  perwvi 
fourteen  years  old,  whether  natufai-bofn 
subject  or  stranger,  were  seen  ot  fouod  is 
the  fellowship  of  such  Egyptians^  or  had 
disguised  him  or  herself  like  ihem,  Ibf  om 
month  at  one  or  several  times,  it  wn 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And 
sir  Matthew  Hale  says,  that  at  one  So^ 
folk  assize,  no  less  than  thirteen  persoc^ 
were  executed  upon  these  Statutes  a  iem 
years  before  the  Restoration. 

In  Scotland  tliey  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
some  indulgence :  for  a  writ  of  Prity 
Seal,  dated  1594,  supported  John  Faw, 
lord  and  earl  of  Little  Egypt,  in  lie 
execution  of  justice  on  his  company  and 
folk,  conformable  to  the  laws  of  Egyp*^ 
and  in  ^punishing  ceruin  persons  tiere 
named,  who  rebelled  against  him,  Idt 
him,  robbed  hmi,  and  refused  to  i^ 
turn  home  with  him.  James's  subjects 
were  commanded  to  assist  in  apprehend- 
ing them,  and  in  assisting  Faw  and  bii 
adherents  to  return  home.  Tbece  is  a  like 
writ  in  his  favor  from  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  15.''i3;  and  in  1554  he  obtained  s 
pardon  for  the  murder  of  Nunan  Small. 
So  that  it  appears  he  had  staid  long  la 
Scotland.  Tlie  Faws  had  been  previously 
for  some  lime  in  England,  and  ftom  Kiro 
this  kind  of  strolling  people  might  receive 
the  name  of  **  Faw  Gang,"  which  they 
afterwards  continued  to  retain. 

There  is  a  well-known  Scottish 
entitled  **  Johnny  Faa,  the  Oypsie 
die.'*     An  advertisement  appeaj>ed  in 
Newcastle  Courant,  July  27,  1754,  i  ^ 
ing  a  reward   for  tlic  appreliending 
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John  Fall,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  Wil- 
liam Fall  and  Jane,  otherwise  Ann  hia 
wife,  fitc.,  commonly  called  or  known  hy 
Uj©  names  of  **  P'awes,*'  &c.  Gipsies  slill 
conlmue  to  be  called  **  Faws '  in  die 
north  of  England, 

Gay,  iu  his  pastorals,  speaking:  of  a 
girl  who  II  siighted  by  her  lover,  thus  de- 
scribe* the  Gipsies : — 

L«st  Friday'*  eve,  whtn  a»  tlic  lun  w»s  ic^ 
I,  near  yon  «Cyk,  tlirce  sallow  Gipsiet  mct| 
UfKiQ  my  hand  thfy  cut  a.  poring  look. 
Bid  me  bewiiVj  and  ihikt  their  beads  tbejr 

■hook  ; 
They  laid  thftt  inaay  erosie*  t  tnuii  prove  ^ 
Some  in  my  worldly  gaio,  but  most  ia  love, 

Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory, also  describes  the  Gipsey  ;^ 

*'  Down  by  yoQ  haacl  copfte^  at  evenings  blux^d 
The  Gipcey'a  faggot » — ^Tbefe  wo  atood   and 

gaxM; 
GaxM  on  her  lun -burnt  face  with  lilent  awe, 
Her  tattered  mantle,  aad  htr  ha^d  of  at  raw  j 
Her  moving  tipgj  her  caldron  brimming  o'er  | 
The  drowsy  brood   that  on  her  back  fbe  borCf 
Impi  in  the  bam  with  inou«iQ|£  owlet  bred^ 
From  rifled  rmwt  at  nightly  revel  fed  ; 
Wboie  dark  eyea  flaabM  thro'  locki  of  bl»cke»t 

■bade, 
When  In  tbo  brtese  the  diftaot  watcb-dog 

bay'd  : 
And  beroet  fled  the  Sybira  mutter'd  c&ll, 
Wbote  elfin  proweta  ical'd  the  orchard  wall. 
Aa  o^er  my  palm  the  nilvcr  piece  ahc  drew. 
And  trac'd  the  line  of  life  with  aearchiagview^ 
How  throbbed  nay  flutterin|;  polae  with  hopea 

and  fears. 
To  leam  the  colour  of  my  futiare  years.*' 

Mr.  Hoy  land  *s  work  on  the  Gipnes*  is 
the  account  Inst  publialied  of  this  singular 
race,  who,  by  the  operation  of  the  laws 
agaiuft  vagrancy,  are  fast  disappearing.  * 
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LONCKVITV, 

December  22,  1753,  died  the  Rev.  Mr* 
Braitbwaite  of  CarlJslcj  at  the  age  of 
110.  In  1652,  he  commenced  singing- 
boy  in  the  cathedral,  and  had  been  sttig- 
ing  upwards  of  100  years. 

•  Bnad. 


A  Dbeam, 

On  the  2  2d  of  December,  1754,  died 
William  Anne  Van  Keppel,  earl  of  Al- 
bemarle, ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France.  When  bis  widow  was  waited  upon 
by  lireir  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  title, 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  earl's  death,  she 
^id,  •*  you  need  not  tell  me  that  your 
father's  dead ;  for  I  dreamed  it  last 
aight/'* 

ABRAHAM  SHARP, 

In  ihe  year  1742,  died  Abraham  Sharp^ 
an  eminent  mathematician,  mechanic,  and 
aiitronomer,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  at  Littk  Horton,  near  Bradford, 
in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was 
apprenticed  la  a  merchant  at  Manchester ; 
but  his  genius  and  disposition  for  the  study 
of  the  mathematics,  became  so  remark- 
able that  bis  engagement  was  cancelled, 
and  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  be 
gave  himself  up  wholly  (o  mathematics, 
astronomy,  he,  and  opened  a  school,  in 
which  lie  taught  writing  and  accounts, 
uBlil  he  fell  tnto  company  with  a  London 
merchant,  with  whom  the  famous  astrono- 
mer, Mr.  Flamsieed,  lived.  That  he 
might  be  personally  acquainted  with  tbat 
emment  man,  Sharp  engaged  himself  as 
a  book-keeper  to  the  Londoner,  and  con* 
traded  an  intimate  friendship  with  Mr. 
Flams  teed,  by  whose  interest  he  obtained 
a  better  situation  in  Chatham  dock*yard, 
where  he  continued  till  Flamsteed  called 
him  to  bis  assistance  in  contriving  and 
fitting  up  the  astronomical  apparatus  in 
the  Royal  tJbservalory  at  Greenwich, 

He  assisted  Flamsteed  in  making  ob- 
servations (with  the  mural  arc,  which 
Sharp  is  beheved  to  hav«  contnved  and 
graduated,  of  nearly  seven  feet  radius,  and 
140  degrees  on  the  limb)  of  ibe  meridi- 
onal  zenith  dbtances  of  the  fixed  starS| 
with  the  times  of  their  transits  over  the 
meridian  ;  together  with  observations  of 
the  sun  and  moon's  diameters,  eclipses, 
variations  of  the  compass,  Itc.  From 
continued  observation  of  the  stars,  at 
night,  his  health  was  impaired,  and  he 
retired  to  hi*  house  at  Horton  ;  where  be 
fitted  up  an  observatory  of  his  own,  having 
first  constructed  a  curious  engine  for 
turning  all  kinds  of  work  in  wood  or 
brass,  with  a  mandrel  for  turning  ovals, 
roses,  wreathed  pillars,  &c.  He  made 
most  of  the  tools  used  by  joiners,  clock- 

*  Ofniletnaii't  Maga^ae. 
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makers^  opticians,  atid  malhematical  in- 
strument makers.  The  limbs  of  his 
far^e  equatorial  instrument,  sextant,  quad- 
rant, &c*,  he  ^duated  with  the  nicest 
accuracy,  by  diagonal  divisions,  into 
degrees  and  minutes.  The  telescopes  he 
used  were  all  of  his  own  raaking,  and 
the  len^iej  ground^  (iguredi  and  adjusted 
by  his  own  hands. 

About  Ihis  time  Mr.  Sharp  further 
assisted  Flamsteed  in  calculating  most  of 
ihe  tables  in  the  second  volume  of  hia 
*^  IHaitoria  CcElestis,'^  and  made  the  curi« 
ous  drawings  of  the  charts  of  all  the 
constellations  visible  in  our  hemisphere, 
with  the  still  more  excellent  drawings  of 
the  planisphereti  of  the  northern  and 
southern  constellations.  He  published 
"  Geometry  Improved  by  a  large  and 
accurate  table  of  segments  of  circles, "  fitc. 
His  treatise  of**  Poly  edra,  or  solid  bodies  of 
many  bases,' ^  &c.,  contains  coppeT'plates 
neatly  engraved  by  himself.  The  modeU 
of  these  Polyedra  he  cut  out  in  a  most 
exact  manner  in  box-wood.  Few  or 
none  of  the  mathematical  instrument- 
makers  could  exceed  him  in  exactly  gra- 
duating, or  neatly  engraving  any  mathe- 
matical or  astronomical  instrument.  He 
undertook  llie  quadrature  of  the  circle 
from  two  different  series,  proving  the 
truth  ihere^of  to  seventy-two  figures, 
as  seen  in  Sherwin's  tables.  He  also  la- 
boriously calculated  the  logarithmeiic 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants  of  the  seconds 
to  every  minute  of  tbe  6fsl  degree  of  the 
quadrant. 

Mr  Sharp  corresponded  with  Flaia- 
steed,  sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Halley,  Dr, 
Wallis,  Hodgson,  Sherwin,  and  most  of 
the  eminent  astronomers  of  ihe  times. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  very  ihin,  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  and  was  quite  superannuated 
three  or  four  years  before  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one.  lie  employed  four 
or  five  apartments  in  his  house  for  difler- 
ent  purposes,  into  which  none  could 
possibly  enter  at  any  time  without  bis 
permission.  He  was  visited  rarely  by 
any,  except  two  gentlemen  of  Bradford, 
the  one  a  mathematician  and  the  other 
an  ingenious  apothecary,  who  gave  signal 
of  their  approach  by  rubbing  a  stone 
against  a  certain  part  of  the  house.  Al- 
though descended  from  Uie  family  of  arch- 
bishop Sharp,  yet  he  attended  the  dissent- 
ing chapel  at  Bradford,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  every  Sunday,  when  he  took 
care  to  be  provided  with  plenty  of  half- 
pence, which,  during  bis  walk  to  the 
^bstpel,  he  suffered  to  be  taken  singly  out 


of  his  hand,  held  behind  him^  by  a  nutr- 
her  of  poor  people  wHo  followed  him, 
without  his  looking  back^  or  asking  a 
question. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  very  irregular  at  hk 
meals,   and   remarkably    spaxing   in  liis 
diet,  which  he  frequently  look  m  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :■ — A  square  hole  coriidih- 
nicated  tretween  the  room  where  he  wis 
generally  employed  in    calculatiODs  tod 
another  chamber  or  room  in   tlie  bouat 
where  a  servant  could  enter  ;  before  thi»,J 
said  hole  was  a  sliding  board  ;  the  servaa 
placed  his  victuals  in  the  hole>  without] 
speaking,  or  making  the  least  noisc^ 
when  at  leisure  he  visited  his  cupbc 
to  see  what  it  afforded.     It  olYen  hapj 
pened  Ihat  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
remained   uutouched   when    the 
went  to  remove  what  was  left.     In  i 
oak  table,  at  which  he  sat  to  write,  cavilte 
were  worn  by  lite  rubbing  of  his  elbo^ 
One  of  his  editors  calls  him  "the  incon 
parable  Mr.  Sharp  ;**  and  adds  that  **  Hii 
tables  are  sufficient  to  represent  ih« 
cumference  of  the  globe  of  Uie  earth 
truly  as  not  to  err  the  breadth  of  a  gn 
of  sand  in  the  whole  V* 


St.  Fjllan's  Bell. 

In  sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Ao 
count  of  Scotland,  the  rev,  Mr.  Fatnc 
Stuartj   minister  of  Kilhn  parish,  Pertii 
shire,  says,  '*  Tliere  is  a  bell  lielonging  i 
the  chapel  of  St.  Fill  an,  that  was  in  " 
reputatiou  among  the  votaries  of  that  saTa 
in  old    times.     It  seems  to  be  of 
mixed   metal.     It  is  about  a  foot  higk 
and  of  an  oblong  form.     It  usually 
on  a    grave-stone    in    the    church-yi 
When  mad   people  were  brought  to 
dipped  in  the  samt's  pool,   it  was  nett 
sary  to   perform  certain   ceremonies* 
which  there  was  a  mixture  of  druidism 
and  popery.    After  remaining  all  night 
in  the  chapel,  bound  with  ropes^  the  bell 
was  set  upon  their  head  with  great  so- 
lemnity.     It  was   the   popular  opinion, 
that,  if  stolen,  it  would  extricate  itself  out 
of  the  thiefs  hands,  and  retom   hoinc^ 
ringing  all  the  way.     For  some  ye«r«  past 
this  belt  has  been  locked  up^  to  ]>rcitiit 
its  being  useil  for  superstitious 
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OLNEY  BRIDGE,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Cowper's  Walks. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  I 
visited  Olneyj  in  Bucks,  which  if  ill  no 
doubt  be  remembered  as  having  been  the 
abiding  place  of  the  poet  Cowper  during 
the  greater  part  of  hit*  poetical  life. 
Though  a  native  of  Olney»  I  bad  not  seen 
it  for  many  years  ;  but  I  recollect,  that 
when  a  boy  at  school,  I  used  frequently, 
with  my  fellows^  to  **  go  walkings  '* 
in  "  Weston  Park,"  the  place  where  the 
chief  scenes  described  in  the  **  Task  "  are 
laid.  These  scenes  were  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  my  remembrance,  and  I  wished 
to  see  the  changes  that  time  had  made. 

In  the  opening:  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Task,  Cowper  mentions  OJney  bridge, 
which, 


" with  its  wearitomo  but  needful  length, 

Bcftrides  the  wimry  flood.*' 

This  bridge  i»  about  to  be  demolished 
and  to  be  replaced  by  another  constrocted 
on  more  modern  principles:  hence  future 
travellers  may  look  in  vain  for  the  bridge 
of  Cowper. 

To  give  an  idea  of  this  bridge  I  have 
sent  a  representation  of  it  as  it  appeared 
two  years  ago,  for  time,  till  then,  had 
made  no  alleration  in  it  since  Cowper| 
himself  saw  it*  The  church  in  the  dii^l 
tance  is  that  of  Emberton,  from  which  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  "village  bells/' 
The  "twanging  horn*'  has  been  long  si- 
lent»  and  Cowper's  '*  herald  of  a  noisy 
wo  rid /^  has  now  to  |>erfor«ii  his  journey 
on  foot,  spite  of  his  increased  years  and 
infirmities,     I  had  an  interview  with  thii 
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worthy  at  llie  post  office  at  Olney ;  be  is     governor  of  Greenivich    Hospital.     «r 
farailiirly  called  **Dick  Surrell/^  an4  i^     John  Jean logs  gave  to  Gr^eomch  Ho^ 

piial  the  statue  of  king  Geofge  II, 
which  stands  in  the  great  square*  It  was 
sculpmred  by  Kysbraclc,  out  of  a  iio^ 
block  of  M'hite  marble,  which  weigM 
eleven  tons,  and  had  been  taken  from  the 
French  by  admiral  sir  Georg«  Rook.  In 
the  governor i  npartments  there  'k  z  (w- 
tmit  of  sir  John  Jenniags  by  'liidiBnJ- 

SOD. 


the  very  person  who  was  *'  on  the  road  " 
in  the  days  of  the  poet.  Poor  Dick  is 
hastening  fast  to  the  "  bouise  of  bis 
fathers,'*  and  in  ibe  course  of  a  few  short 
years,  like  the  bridge  with  which  he  h 
associated,  will  be  %etn  no  more  of  men. 
Weston  boose  has  been  polled  down  by 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and — 
would  it  be  believed  ? — he  also  commenced 
cutting  down  the  tinr  limber  in  the  park, 
and  meditated  the  destruction  of  the 
"bird  cage  walk '^  beneath  the  branches 
of  whose  trees,  it  was  the  supreme  tie  light 
of  Cow  per  to  **  wend  his  way/'  it  was 
•*l»etwc«nthc  uprigliitlimfii  ofiheie  lali  clou,'* 
that  Cowper  beheld  "the  thresher  at  hiu 
task;**  but  this  spoliation  has  been  ai- 
res ted  j  and  the  greater  part  remains  un- 
molested* The  house  timt  Cowper  in- 
habited at  Olney  is  now  lenaniless;  its 
last  occupant  ^vas  Mr.  Aspray,  a  surgeon. 
The  summer-house^  in  conlemplating 
which  Cowper  exclaims^ 

**  Had  I  the  choice  of  sublunary  goodt 
What  could  1  with  that  I  enjoy  not  b«re  f" 
is  situated  in  the  garden  attached  to  this 
house;  it  is  now  quite  neglected,  and 
will  soon,  I  fear,  share  the  fate  of  the 
bridge.  If  I  remember  rightlyj  there  is 
a  view  of  this  inieresUog  spot  in  the 
Ev€r^-Dti*/  Book.  I  visited  the  field 
where  stood  the  poplars  whose  fall  he  so 
feelingly  laments  in  some  exquisite  verses 
commencing, 

**  The  poplar*  are  fell'd ,  fare  veil  to  the  tbade.*' 
There  are  now  standing,  of  what  was 
once  a  fine  row,  two  only  of  these  trees  ; 
tlie  field  in  which  they  are  situated  is 
between  Olney  and  La  vend  on  mill,  and 
belongs  to  Mr.  Perry  of  the  mill;  it  is 
called  the  *'  Lynch  close.*' 

Aq  old  woman  at  Olney  told  me  she 
remembered.  Cowper  perfectly  well,  **  H© 
was  a  sorrowful -looking  man,*'  she  saidj 
«  and  very  particular  in  avoiding  persons 
in  his  walks— he  would  I  urn  down  any 
path  that  presented  itself  to  avoid  being 
seen."  She  remembers  that  he  was  iic- 
compaiiied  in  bis  walks  by  a  small 
spotted  spaniel*  no  doubt  "  Beau,'*  two 
of  whose  feats  he  has  immortalized  in  two 
beautiful  pieces. 


k 


Qrrrntlirt  23. 

December  23, 1743,  died,  aged  seventy- 
ntBCf   rear^^niiral    str    John    JenningSf 


A  person  in  Flanders,  who  carried  ca 
a  smuggling  traffic   with    Brabant  bee, 
employed  a  large  dog  for  this  purpose  in 
the  following  manner.     Haring  first  shorn 
him   of  his   hair,   he    wrapped   the  lace 
round  his  body,  which  he  corered  wiiii 
the  skin  of  ajiothcr  dog  of  ibe 
and  color,  which  fitted  so  very  exact  I 
no  eye  could  detect  the   i no  position* 
then    required  only  to  say    to   his  da 
**  march,  friend  ;*'  upon  which  the  aoin 
immediately  set  off,  and  running  quid 
throui^;li  the  gales  of  Malines,  or  A'alei 
ciennes,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ' 
St  ill  ion  ed    there   to   intercept   sa 
VMien  the  dog  had  got   out  of 
h^  waited  at  some  distance  from  tbe^ 
for  his  master  to  OTcrtake  him,  who  1 
always  succeeded  in  coareying  his  peril- 
ous  cargo  to  the  place  of  its  destinaliao. 
The  profits  made  by  this  ingenious  smu|- 1 
gler  were  j^o  considerable,  tliat  withm  fi? 
or  six  years  be  accumulated  a  large 
perty.      Some  of  his   neighbours   * 
envious  of  him  on  this  account,  and  I 
ing  something  of  the  stratagem 
used,  gave  information  of  it,  togetfa 
a  description  of  the  dog,  lo  ihc  excJi^'l 
officers,  who  now  kept  a  diligent  look  ool ' 
afler  him.     But  the  dog  seemed  to  rttd 
in  the  eyes  of  the  excise  officers  the  sus- 
picions they  liarbourcd  against  him,  uid 
contrived,  m  spite  of  every  impeditne 
to  elude   their  vigilance  :    sometimes 
leaped  over  the  ramparts,  sometimes 
swam  across    the    moat,    sometimes    I 
passed    them    unobserved    by    creepio 
through  under  a  carriage,  or  betweei) 
legs  of  some  passenger ;  and  if  }ie  saw  I 
no  prospect  of^  success  at  one  gate  of  the  J 
town  he  ran  to  another,  so  that   he  nevef  1 
failed  to  accomplish   his    purpose.     At! 
length,  one  morning,  as  he  w»  swim- J 
ming  across   the   moat  al  MaUncs,  thre«] 

•  WoWe. 
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slugs  were  fired  at  him,  which  killed  him 
in  ihfe  waier.  Lace  to  the  amouot  of 
more  than  five  thousaQd  dollars  was 
found  upon  him.' 


December  23.— Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets     ,     . 
Twihj_'hi  ends 
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Qrrrtttfirr  24. 

Cu  a  1ST  MAS  Eve. 

In  the  **  Bellman*9  Treasury,  1707/'  is 
the  following, — 

Upon  Cftrisima$  Eve. 

Up  Dollp  Peg,  Susao  ;  you  all  tpok«  to  me 
Betimes  to  call  you,  md  'tis  now  past  three  ; 
Get  up  on  your  bul-wndi,  mad  rah  your  eyci, 
For  ihame  no  lougt'r  lye  a-bedr  hut  rise: 
The  pewtcT  still  to  scowV,  and  house  to  dcwi^ 
And  you  a-bed  I  good  girlsj  what  ii't  you 
mean? 


[To  Mr,  Hone,] 

Dec.  8, 1827. 

No  whefe  does  the  Christ  mas  season 
pnwiiice  more  heart-inspiring  rairth  than 
amon^  the  inhahitants  ^f  Cumberland, 

The  farmer  may  be  jieeu  with  his  hands 
enveloped  in  huge  mittens,  thmst  half 
Tray  into  his  breeches'  pockets,  and  his 
fuslian  jacket  buttoned  well  up  under  his 
chin,  jogging  merrily  along  to  bis  daily 
labor,  singing  or  whistling  as  he  goes, 
whilst  his  jolly  red  face»  scarcely  perceiv- 
able on  account  of  the  dense  fog,  appear:* 
like  *^  the  sun  dimly  seen  through  a  mist/' 
The  dairy  maid,  with  her*'geggin"  (milk- 
pad)  in  herhandjrurrie»»  shivering  through 
the  cold,  to  the  **byre/'  (cow-house), 
where  the  delightful  smell  and  genial 
warmth  of  the  cows  which  she  sits  down 
to  mdk,  occasion  ber  to  observe  "  it*s 
worth  while  coming  thro'  t'  snaw,  a'  pur- 
pose to  enjoy  t'  pleesur  o'  gitim  amang  t' 
Rye."  This  is  contradicted.  The  lad 
who  is  "mucking  the  byre/*  and  who  is 
obliged  to  issue  out  at  the  door  every  mi- 
nute to  throw  the  dirt  from  his  "  muck- 
fork'on  to  "  t'middin"(dunghiU)  grumbles 
and  says,  "  she  wad'nt  say  sae,  if  she  hed 
his  wark  to  do  ;'  and  she  of  course*  from 
some  old  grudge  she  has  against  him,  is 
greatly  pleased  at  his  mortiticaimn. 

*  Brewiter*!  Zoological  Anecdotes. 


The  **  tarns"  (imall  lakes  or  ponds) 
may  be  seen  covered  with  boys,  some  with 
wisps  of  straw  brushing  olf  the  snow, 
others  slidmg  in  their  wooden  clogs, 
which  are  more  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pose than  shoes.  They  exhorting  each 
other  to  **  keep  the  pot  boiling,"  till  per- 
haps one  of  them  falls,  and  the  ne\t»  on 
account  of  the  velocity,  not  being  able  to 
stopt  stumbles  over  him,  and  so  on,  until 
most  of  tliem  lie  rolling  in  a  heap  together^ 
to  Ihe  great  joy  of  tbeir  comrades,  who 
cry  out  *"*  my  pot  boiU  over/'  and  with  aU 
their  might  endeavour  to  prevent  tbem 
from  gelling  up.  Shding  by  moonlight 
IS  very  common  here,  because  the  men, 
not  having  been  able  to  leave  work  in  the 
day  time»  think  it  a  fine  opportunity  to 
eojoy  tlieir  favorite  amusement  of  *Shure* 
lio." 

On  stepping  into  the  ''  laitb  "  (bam) 
we  may  there  see  two  stout  hearty 
fellows  opposite  to  each  other,  alter- 
nately belaboring  the  ground  with  their 
flails  till  it  rings  again,  whilst  the  straw, 
chaff,  and  corn  tly  about  in  ail  directions. 
At  intervals  they  stop  to  pay  tbeir  respects 
to  a  brown  jug  in  the  corner^  which  con- 
tains either  home-brewed  ale  or  churned 
milk. 

In  tlie  farm-house  we  may  find  the 
good  dame  and  her  rosy-cheeked  daughters 
busied  in  preparing  mince-pies,  raised 
pies,  tarts,  and  oiher  good  things,  which 
indicate  that  something  particular  ii  about 
to  take  place. 

In  short  with  Christmas  eve  commences 
a  regular  series  of  "  festivities  and  merry 
makings/^  Night  after  night,  if  you  want 
the  farmer  or  his  family,  you  must  look  for 
them  any  where  but  at  home ;  and  in  the 
difTerenl  houses  that  you  pass  at  one,  two^ 
or  three  in  the  morning,  should  you  hap- 
pen to  be  out  so  late,  you  will  find  candles 
and  fires  still  unextinguished.  At  Christ- 
mas, every  farmer  gives  two  **  feasts/'  one 
called  "  I'  ould  foaks  neel, "  which  is  for 
those  who  are  marrietJ,  and  the  other  *'  t* 
young  foaks  neet,"  for  those  who  are 
single.  Suppose  you  and  I,  Sir,  take  the 
liberty  of  attending  one  of  these  feasts 
unasked  (which  by  the  bye  is  considered 
no  liberty  at  all  in  Cumberland)  and  see 
what  b  going  on»  Upon  entering  the  room 
we  behold  several  card  parties,  some  at 
*<  whist,"  others  at  *'  loo"  (there  called 
•'lant")*  or  any  other  game  that  may  suit 
their  fancy.  You  will  be  surprised  on 
looking  over  the  company  to  find  that 
there  is  no  distinction  of  persons.    Mas* 
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ters  and  servants^  rich  and  poor,  humble 
and  loft)%  all  mingle  togelber  wiihout  re* 
3 1  rain  t^ — all  cares  are  forgotten — and  each 
one  see  ma  to  glory  in  bis  own  enjoyment 
and  in  that  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  ourselves  in  such  society, 
especially  as  it  is  rarely  in  one's  life  that 
such  opportunities  offer.  Cast  your  eye^ 
towards  the  side  board ,  and  there  see  tnat 
large  bowl  of  punch,  which  the  goodwife 
is  inviting  her  guests  to  partake  of>  with 
apples^  orangeSf  biscuits,  and  other  agree- 
able eatables  in  plenty.  The  hospitable 
master  welcomes  us  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance and  requests  us  to  take  seats  and 
join  one  of  the  tables* 

In  due  time  some  one  enters  to  tell  the 
company  that  supper  is  wailing  in  the 
next  room.  Thither  we  adjourn,  and  fmd 
the  raised  and  mince  pies>  all  sorts  of 
tarts,  and  all  cold — except  the  welcomes 
and  entreaties— with  cream,  ale,  Sec,  in 
abundance ;  in  the  midst  of  all  a  large 
goose  pie,  %%'hich  seems  to  say  "  come  and 
cut  agam.'* 

After  supper  the  party  returns  to  the 
card  room,  sit  there  for  two  or  three  hours 
lousier,  and  aftenvards  make  the  best  of 
their  way  home,  to  take  a  good  lon^  nap^ 
and  prepare  for  the  same  scene  the  next 
night.  At  these  "  feasts  "  intoxication  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question—it  never 
happens* 

Such  are  the  innocent  aran  semen  is  of 
these  people  ;  and,  hoping  that  you  may 
some  time  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  of  being 
present  in  reality  at  the  scenes  I  have  de- 
scribed, 

I  remain, 

Sir,  Yours  respect fnlly, 
A,  W,  It. 


\^'hl:!Tl  ibe  sweet  hnwthom  bov«r  b  barr* 
And  hle;ik  and  cheerleis  ii  the  air  ; 
When  all  teeroi  desolate  around » 
CnuiST^rAS  advaacet  o'er  the  groand. 

Whpn  Tom  >t  evif  comet  home  from  ploii||i|, 
Jind  bri&gft  the  mislctoeV  grt^en  bouglk, 
Widi  milk-white  berriei  spotted  oVr« 
And  ib&kc«  it  the  sly  miids  before j^ 
Tlien  h&ngii  the  tfophy  up  on  bigh, 
Ue  Rare  that  CHaiSTMAS^TlDE  is  nigb. 

When  Hal,  the  woodman,  in  his  dog^^ 
Kcarj^  home  the  huge  unwieldy  logt^ 
That^  LLssiag  oo  the  AtnouldVilig  lire* 
Flamefl  out  at  laut  a  qiiivVing  spire  ^ 
When  in  hi»  h*t  the  holly  sranda. 
Old  Cliar^TMAS  tuufiers  up  bis  bmnda. 

When  ctustcr'd  round  the  fire  at  nifbt. 
Old  William  XmIU  of  gho«t  and  aprile. 
And,  as  a  diitant  out«^house  gate 
SI  ami  by  the  wind,  they  fearfal  wait. 
While  Aome  each  thadowy  nook  explow. 
Then  Christmas  paus«i  at  the  door. 

When  Dick  come*  shivVtng  frooii  tbe  yard. 
And  tav!  the  pond  if  ftoscn  bard* 
While  from  his  hat,  all  while  wilb  inowi, 
The  moiRlurc  trickling  dropa  below; 
While  eartilft  »ound,  the  night  to  cbeer^^ 
Then  Christmas  and  hit  train  are  j 


Tbere  is  a  pleasant  little  two-shilling 
volume,  entitled  *^  Cliiistmas  and  the  New 
Year ;  a  masque  for  the  fire  side ;  by 
Edwin  Lees;  second  edition,"  printed  at 
Woruesler.  It  conlains  ihe  following — 

Signs  of  Curistmas, 

When  on  the  bam'i  thatched  roof  is  ieen 
The  niosa  in  tiifu  of  livelieftt  green  ; 
When  Roger  to  ihn  wood  pile  goes, 
Autl,  2^  liu  tiiros,  hii  dngrra  hlowt ; 
Wheii  all  around  i»  cold  and  drear, 
Be  sure  that  CtlAJSTMAS-TlDE  is  near. 

When  up  the  garden  walk  in  vain 
We  $eek  hi  Flora's  lovely  train  i 


DacmUr  24.— Day  breaks  ,  ( 

Sun  rises       .  ,  I 

—  sets     .     .  .  : 

Twilight  ends  ,  : 

Btumbtt  25. 

CuRtSTUAl  DaT» 

To  tbe  large  accounts  in  tbe 
Dat/  Biwk  concerning  ihe  modes  of  < 
braVing  this   festival  very  liltle  can  bi 
addedf 


^  25th  December,  1676,  Sir  Mati! 
Hale  died.  He  was  born  at  UlderU/^ 
in  Gloucestershire,  the  fir^t  of  Norecnb 
ltj09.  On  enierin;,^  life  he  ihoughl 
seeking  his  fortune  in  the  army,  but  ^ 
persuaded  to  relinquish  his  purpoie,  and 
follow  the  law,  by  Mr.  Serjeant  GreoviUe, 
who  was  conducting  a  suit  for  him  at  tbt 
time.  On  tbe  8th  of  November 
he  was  admitted  a  student  at 
Inn,  and^  by  indefalig^able  industj^ 
attention,  he  attained  the  highest  hoc 
of  lite  profession. 
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Sir  Matthew  Hale  wai  a  judge  of 
great  ability  and  intiexjbk  mlegrity. 
Two  soldiem  weie  tried  before  him  for 
murder  under  the  fol  lowm^  circumsianceii. 
^—An  inhabitant  of  Lincoln  who  had 
been  of  the  kiijg*s  party  was  met  with  a 
fQwling-piece  in  his  hand»  by  one  of  the 
soldiers.  The  soldier  told  him  that  the 
protector's  orders  were  thai  none  of  the 
king's  party  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
arms,  and  proceeded  to  force  the  fowling- 
piece  from  him ;  they  wrestled,  tall  the 
man  threw  his  opponent,  and  then  walked 
away.  The  soUJier  met  a  comrade,  to 
whom  he  related  the  circumstance,  and 
ihey  set  off  in  search  of  the  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  revenge.  They  found  and 
attacked  him ;  and,  whilst  one  of  the 
fioldiers  was  struggling  to  gel  possession 
of  the  arms,  ihe  other  went  behind  the 
stranger,  and  ran  him  through  the  body* 
The  jury  found  one  of  the  soldiers  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  and  the  other  of  murder. 
Colonel  WtialeVj  the  commander  of  the 
^rrison,  attended  in  court,  and  sUiled 
that  the  Lincoln  roan  had  been  killed  in 
consequence  of  disobedience  to  the  pro- 
tector's orders,  and  therefore  the  soldier 
had  merely  performed  his  duty.  But 
Hale  was  neither  convinced  by  the 
coloner*  arguments,  nor  daunted  by  his 
threats:  he  passed  sentence  of  death  on 
the  culprit,  and  ordered  speedy  execution 
lest  a  reprieve  might  be  granted,  and  thu 
ends  of  justice  defeated. 

Hale's  Rt^LES. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  upon  his  becoming 
judge,  prescribed  to  himself  the  following 
rules,  which  Bishop  Burnet  copied  from 
his  holography  viz. 

Things  neceuary  ia  ht  had  coniinimiljf  in 
remembrance. 

1st.  That  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice I  ara  inirustid  for  God,  the  king, 
and  my  country,  and  therefore 

2ndly.,  That  it  be  done  first,  uprightly ; 
secondly,  deliberately ;  thirdly,  reso- 
lutely. 

3rdly.  That  T  rest  not  on  my  own  under- 
standing and  strengihf  but  implore  and 
rest  upon  the  directoin  and  strength  of 
God. 

4thly.  That  in  the  execution  of  justice  I 
carefully  lay  aside  my  own  passions, 
and  not  give  way  to  them  however  pro- 
voked- 

5thly.  That  I  be  wholly  intent  upon  the 
business   I  am  about,    remitting    all 


other  cares  and  thoughts  as  unseason- 
able interruptions. 

6th ly.  That  1  suffer  not  myself  to  be  pre- 
possessed with  any  judgment  at  all» 
till  the  whole  business  and  both  parties 
be  heard. 

7dily.  That  I  never  engage  myself  at  the 
b'fcginuing  of  any  one  cause,  but  reserve 
myself  unprejudiced,  ttlt  the  whole 
be  heard. 

Sthly,  That  in  business  capital,  though 
my  nature  prompt  me  to  pity,  yet  to 
consider  that  there  is  also  a  pity  due 
to  my  country. 

9thly.  Thai  I  be  not  too  rigid  in  matters 

fmrely  conscientious,  where  all  the 
mrm  is  diversity  of  judgment. 

lOthly.  That  1  be  not  biassed  with  com^ 
passion  to  the  poor,  nor  favour  for  the 
rich,  in  points  of  justice. 

tjthly.  That  popular  or  court  applause, 
or  distaste,  hare  no  intiuence  in  any 
thing  1  do  in  point  of  distributioo  of 
justice. 

ladily.  Not  to  be  solicitous  what  men 
will  say  or  think,  so  long  as  I  keep 
myself  exactly  according  to  the  rules 
of  justice. 

ISlhly  If  in  criminals  it  be  a  measuring 
cast,  to  incline  to  mercy  and  acquitial. 

14thly.  In  criminals  that  consist  merely 
in  words,  where  no  harm  ensues,  mod- 
e  rat  ion  is  no  injustice. 

t5thly.  In  criminals  of  blood,  if  the  fact 
be  evident,  severity  is  justice. 

I6tbly.  To  abhor  all  private  solicitations, 
of  what  kind  soever,  and  by  whom 
soever,  in  matters  depending. 

ITthly.  To  charge  my  servant^  1,  not  to 
interpose  in  any  business  whatsoever; 
2,  not  to  take  more  than  their  known 
fees ;  3,  not  to  give  any  undue  prece- 
dence to  causes;  4,  not  to  recommend 
counsel. 

ISthly.  To  be  short  and  sparing  at  meals, 
that  I  may  be  the  litter  for  business. 


In  Swan's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the 
Mcditerraneat),  1 626,  is  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  Greek  Christinas. — "Thursday 
January  6th,  this  being  Christmas  day 
vritb  the  Greek  Catholics,  their  churches 
are  adorned  in  the  gayest*  manner,  I  en- 
tered une,  in  which  a  sort  of  raree-show 
had  been  set  up,  illumed  with  a  multitude 
of  candles:  ilie  subject  of  it  was  the  birth 
of  Christ,  who  was  represented  in  the 
back  ground  by  a  little  waxen  figure 
wrapped  up  m  embroidery,  and  reclinmg 
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upon  an  embroidered  cashion,  which 
rested  upon  another  of  pink  satin  j  this 
was  supposed  !o  be  the  manger  where  he 
was  born.  Behind  the  image  two  paper 
bults'  heads  looked  ntiuiterable  things. 
On  the  right  was  the  virgin  Mary,  and  on 
the  left  one  of  the  eastern  Magi.  Paper 
clouds,  in  which  the  paper  heads  of  num- 
berless  chembs  appKired,  enveloped*  the 
whole;  wlule  from  a  pasteboard  cottage 
stalked  a  wooden  monk,  with  dogs,  and 
sheep,  and  camels ;  goats,  lions,  and 
lambs  ;  here  walked  a  maiden  upon  a 
stratum  of  sods  and  dried  earth ,  and 
there  a.  shepherd  iourishing  aloft  bis  pas- 
toral staff.  The  construction  of  these 
august  figures  was  chiefly  Dutch :  they 
were  intermixed  with  china  images  and 
miserable  daubs  on  paper.  In  the  centre 
a  real  fountain,  in  miniature,  squirted 
forth  water  (o  the  ineffable  delight  of 
crowds  of  prostrate  worshippers/' 


THE 


*\gloria  in  ejceUis.**  The  shepherds^  I 
ing  this,  advanced  to  the  stable,  sing 
*' peace^  goad  yjilli^  ifc.  As  soon  «s 
entered  tt,  two  priasts  in  dslmttticlcs,  u  it 
women  (quasi  ob9tetrice3^  who  weie  U^ 
tioned  at  the  stable,  said  *"*  Whom  «Mk 
ye  ?  ■'  The  shepherds  answered,  tiseofd* 
ing  to  the  angelic  anntmciaiion,  *'Oof 
Saviour  Christ/'  The  women  then  open- 
ing  the  curtain  exhibited  the  boy^  saying, 
'*The  little  one  is  here  as  the  prophet 
Isaiah  said/'  They  then  showed  the 
mother,  saying,  "  Behold  the  Virgin,"  &c* 
Upon  these  exhibitions,  they  bowed  and 
worshipped  the  boy,  and  ^uted  hii 
mother.  The  office  ended  by  their  return- 
ing to  the  choir,  and  singing.  Alleluia, 

&C.»  M 


At  Rouen,  after  the  Te  Deum,  in  the 
nocturnal  office  or  vip^il  of  Christmas,  the 
ecclesiastics  celebrated  *the  "  office  of  the 
shepherds"  in  the  following  manner  : — - 

The  image  of  the  virgin  Mary  was 
placed  in  a  stable  prepared  behind  the  al- 
tar. A  hoy  from  above,  before  ihe  choir, 
in  the  likeness  of  an  angel,  announced  tlie 
nativity  to  certam  cations  or  vicars  who 
entered  as  shepherds,  thro<igh  the  great 
door  of  the  choir,  clothed  in  tu nicks  and 
amesses.  Many  boys  in  the  vaults  of  the 
church,    like    angels,     then    began    the 


Id  catholic  times,  at  Chiistroa^,  people 
presented  loaves  to  the  priest  on  tnc  w*^^ 
thority  of  the  direction  in  Leviticus  xTfl^f 
**  You  shall  offer  two  loaves  to  ibe  pneil^H 
jicc.      At   feasts  a  whole  boar   (whence 
brawn  at  this  season)  was  put  upon  the 
table,  sometimes  it  was   ricldy  gilded^ 
Tlie  custom   of  bringing  in   the 
head  is  well  known*  and  to  [thi^s  day 
practised  with  much  ceremony  at  Queen 
College,  Oxford-     The  following  eitiacT 
from    the  "Oxford    Sausage^*    roay    be 
relished. 


Fo4bro1ce*ft  BriHfth  Moa»cht<m« 
Ibid* 


SONG. 
In    HONOUR   Vf  THE   CELEBHATIOM    OP   THE   BOAH's    ttfiAO, 
AT   QUEEN'S   COLLtGt,    OXFOAD. 
"  Tarn  Marti  quiim  Mcirarlo*** 

I  sing  not  of  Roman  or  Grecian  mad  games, 
The  Pythian,  Olympic,  and  auch  like  hard  name* ; 
Your  patience  awhile,  with  subraisAioti  I  beg  ; 
I  strive  but  to  honor  the  feast  of  Cotl.  Hef, 

Derry  down,  down>  down^  dcriy  diOWS* 

No  Thractan  brawls  at  our  rites  ere  prevail. 

We  temper  our  mirth  wkh  plain  sober  miid  ale  ; 

Tbe  tricks  of  old  Circe  deter  us  from  wine  ; 

Though  we  honor  a  boar,  we  wont  make  ourselves  iwine. 

Deny  down,  \ 

Great  Milo  was  famous  for  slaying  his  ox, 
Yet  he  prov*d  but  an  ass  in  cleaving  of  blocks; 
But  we  had  a  hero  for  all  things  was  fit, 
Uur  motto  displays  both  his  valor  and  wit. 

Decry  down,  lcc« 
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Stool  Hercules  labored,  and  look'd  mighty  big/ 
When  he  slew  the  half-starved  Erytnanthian  pig ; 
But  we  can  relate  such  a  slralagem  taken, 
That  the  stoutest  of  hoars  could  not  save  htM  own  bacon. 

Derry  down,  Ice. 
So  dreadful  this  bristle-baclt'd  foe  did  appear, 
You'd  have  sworn  he  had  got  the  wrong  pig  hy  the  ear. 
But  instead  of  avoiding  the  mouili  of  the  beast. 
He  ramni'd  in  a  volume,  and  cried— Gr<r£um  est. 

Deny  down,  3ec. 
In  this  gallant  action  such  fortitude  shown  is. 
As  proves  him  no  cowurd,  nor  tender  Adonis  ; 
No  armour  but  logici  by  which  we  may  find 
Thai  logic's  the  bulwark  of  body  and  mind. 


Ye  'sqtiires,  that  fipar  neither  hilb  nor  rough  rocks, 
And  think  you're  full  wise  when  you  out-wit  a  fox  ; 
Enrich  your  poof  brain;*  and  expose  them  no  mote. 
Learn  Greek,  and  seek  glory  from  hunting  the  boar 


Dcrry  down»  &c. 


Derry  down,  &c. 


[To  Mr,  Hone*] 

The  following  is  a  brief  extract  concerning 
the  festivities  formerly  observed  on  Christ- 
mas day  at  the  Inner  Temple.  Service 
in  the  church  being  endeil,  the  gentlemen 
oresently  repaired  into  the  hall  and  break- 
lasted  on  brawn ^  mustard,  and  Malmsey. 
At  the  first  course,  at  dinner,  was  served 
up  a  fair  and  large  boreshead  upon  a  sil* 
▼er  platter,  with  minstralsye.*  This  cus- 
tom is  btill  observed  at  Queen  s  College 
Oxford,  and  tradition  represents  this 
usage  as  a  commemoration  of  an  act  of 
valor  performed  by  a  student  of  the  college 
who  while  walking  in  the  neighbouring 
forest  of  Shotover  and  reading  Aristotle 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  wild  boar. 
The  furious  beast  came  open  mouthed 
upon  the  youth,  who,  however,  very 
courageously,  and  with  a  happy  presence 
of  mind,  is  said  to  have  *  rammed  in  the 
▼olume/  and  cried  Grdcunt  ext^  fairly 
choking  thejsavage  with  the  sage.f 

While  king  Richard  I.  lay  before  Acre, 
he  was  attacked  by  an  ague  so  grievous 
thai  none  of  the  leeches  could  effect  its 
cure;  when  owing  to  the  prayers  of  his 
loyal  army  he  became  convalescent,  his 
first  symptom  of  recovery  was  a  violent 

♦  This    pamgfaph  i»   in  the    Evetjf^Day 
Sook^  hut  it  could  bnrdly  htve  been  omitted 
hen  without  tho  narration  *ftppearing  JDC<mi- 
pttt«.     J-  P.  R. 
t  Wftde't  Wftiki  in  Oxford,  voh  i*  p.  12B« 


longing  for  f wine's  flesh.  None  could  be 
obtained ;  the  cook  therefore  at  the  bid- 
ding of  an  old  knight 

"Takes  a  Sanu;eD,  young,  and  fat^ 
And  ftoddcD  full  hutily 
With  powdeer  and  irith  ipicery. 
And  with  ftaffroa  of  gotwl  colour." 

and  made  a  dainty  dish  for  the  royal  in- 
valid, who  "  eat  the  flesh  and  gnawed  the 
bone,*^  and  when  he  had  satisfied  his 
longing,— 

"  His  chamberlaiik  him  wrapped  warm. 
He  lay  aod  ilept,  and  »wct  a  «tound^ 
And  bccmme  whole  and  sound ." 

Presently  after  Richard  hearing  wiih  as- 
tonishtnent  and  indignation  the  cries  of 
the  enemy  who  seemed  making  their  way 
to  his  tent,  he  flung  himself  on  Ins  steed, 
and  rushing  among  the  Paynims,  felled 
every  opponent  with  his  fearful  battle-ax. 
Saladin  retreated  with  loss,  and  the  king 
returned  triumphantly  to  his  camp,  and 
when  he  had  rested  awhile,  he  craved  his 
"soupere'' even  "the  head  of  that  iike 
swine, "  which  he  "  of  ale. "  Quoth  the 
cook,  "  that  head  I  ne  have."  Then  said 
the  king, 

'*  So  God  me  tav^.   '  But  I  see  the   head  of 
that  twinoj 
Forsooth,  thou  shalt  letften  thinA  !*'| 
The  cook  saw  none  other  mtf^ht  he. 
He  fetched  the  Kead,  and  let  him  tM  ; 
He  h\l  on  kneea,  and  maite  a  cry, 
**  Lo  hPTB  the  head  !  ray  lord,  mercy  !** 
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The  iwarte  vif  •  wbrn  the  king  weth 
Ht!i  blnck  beard.  And  white  tooth. 
How  y*  lippea  jrritincd  widc,t 
•*  What  devil  it  thia  ^*'     The  king  cried. 
And  g:B.Q  to  taagh  ai  hi;  were  wodc. 
"*  Whit  !    is  Sirmcen^ft  flesh  thus  good  I 
That,  never  er»t^  I  nought  wiit ! 
By  Godet  death,  ajid  his  tip-rUt* 
Hbmll  we  never  die  for  default ,1 
While  we  may  in  any  assault, 
Slee  Saracena,  the  fle»h  may  take. 
And  seetlieo,  and  m«tein»  and  do  h«m  bake, 
Gnawen  her  fleth  la  the  bonea  ! 
How  I  have  it  proved  once. 


For  hunger  ere  t  b«  wo, 

I  and  my  folk  thall  eat  mo  *'* 

This  "  rifi:ht  pleasautit  history"  maj  !< 
found  at  full  in  **  Webere's  Metrk*J  Ro- 
mances, vol.  11,  p.  119»  and  abhdgtid  m 
Ellis's  Specimens  of  early  English  Ro- 
mnnceSf  voU  ii.  p.  1233;'*  the  which  hoob 
be  chieffly  read  by  aniiquariet  and  poetk 
J.  F.  R 


♦  Elack  f«v* 
t  Sec  tbc!  comic  picture   of 
tht  Epejy'Da^  Book, 


&  homrs-ktad  1 


Mr.  Ritson,  in   his  Observatioos   on  VVarton's  History  af  English  Poetry^  giwe 
the  following  from  a  MS. 

In  dk  natitiiiat. 

NowfU,  nowell,  nowell,  nowell, 

Tydyog'  gode  y  ihyn^ke  to  lel!e. 
The  borys  hede  that  we  bryng  here, 
Betokeneth  a  n'nce  wiih  owie  pere, 
Ys  bom  this  Jay  to  bye  v*  derc, 

Nowell,  &c. 

A  bore  ys  a  souentyri  beite. 

And  accept ab(l)e  in  eti'y  feste,  

So  mote  tbys  lorde  be  io  moste  &  leste 
Nowell,  &c. 

Thi<  borys  hede  we  bryng  with  song, 
In  worchyp  of  hyra  that  thus  sprang 
Of  a  virgine  to  redresse  all  wrong. 
Nowell,  &c. 


Temple  Revels. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeih^  a  magnificent  Christ- 
mas was  kept  at  the  loner  Temple  in 
which  the  lord  Robert  Dudlty*  afterwards 
earl  of  I^icester*  was  cliief,  under  the 
title  of  I'alapbitos,  Prmce  of  Sophie, 
High  Constable  Marshal  of  the  Kiiighbf 
Templars,  and  Patron  of  the  honourable 
order  of  Pegasus.  Christopher  Ilatton, 
afterwards  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
was  master  of  the  game,  with  four  mas- 
ten  of  the  revtis,  besides  other  officers 
to  conduct  the  burlesque,  and  fourscore 
persons  forming  a  guard.  Gerard  Leigh, 
who  was  present,  and  created  a  knight  of 
Pi>gasus,  describes,  in  his  "  Accidence  of 
Armorie,"  ihe  mock  solemnity  within 
the  hall,  and  the  public  firing  of  double 
c&tmott&j  ''  in  so  great  &  number  and  so 


terrible  tlial  it  darkened  the  whole  ait*' 

There  belonged   to  tlie   office  of 
constable  marshal  a  suit  of  gili 
with  a  nest  of  feathers  in  the  hetm^  mdt 
fair  pole-axe  to  bear  in  his  hand, 
dale  sets  forth  the  orders  for 
I^rd    of    Misrule,    with     feaslio 
dancing  **  round  about  the  coal 
hunting   in    the   hall   with    nine    or   t« 
couples  of  hounds  a  fox  and  a  cat,  bolfc''^ 
tied  at  the  end  of  the  pole,    until  they 
were  killed  beneath  the  fire* 


In  the  ninth  year  of  King  Ch»rlf«  1 
ihe  four  inns  of  court  provided  a  Chrii 
mas  mask,  which  cost  £2400,  and 
king  invited  a  hundred  and  twenty  ] 
ikmen  of  the   four   inns   to  a  mi: ' 
Whtteliall  on  Shrove  Teusday  foUon 
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JACKLIN— SHAVER  AND  POET— CAMBRIDGE 


CAMBftlDGf:    BARfiEItS. 
[For  ibe  Ypar  II oak,] 

John  Jack.ljn'  was  •*  well  liking/*  and 
well  known  lo  Alma  Mater  as  a  shaver, 
a  poel,  and  an  "odd  fellovr."  Go&d 
liumor  hung  pendant  on  Ibe  v^ry  tip  of 
his  longuf,  iind  a  thousand  funny  sen- 
fences  poiireJ   from  his  lips  ;  were  your 

48. 


tnmd  us  gloomy  as  Spenser's  Cave  of 
Despair,  his  look  had  the  powtr  lo  banish 
alL  He  presided,  for  many  years  previ- 
ous lo  his  deaths  over  a  society  in  Cam- 
bridge, called  **The  Sixteen/*  by  whicli 
he  was  dubbed  "The  Major^—below  a 
whole  length  portrait  of  him,  of  which 
the  preceding  »*  a  copy,  lie  is  familiarly 
called  "The  Major— part  of  Sixteenr 
2  C 
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He  died  December  23, 1835,  aged  seven ly 
four,  "  respected,  and  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  him."  After  his  decease,  the 
following  biographic  morcctiu.  ^as  found 
folded  in  an  oki  song  book,  in  his  comb- 
drawer,  and  many  of  bis  quondam  friends 
hope  it  may  obtain  a  place  in  the  Year 
Book. 

[Copy.] 
"TO  HIM  to  wliom  these  presents 
shall  corae  Greeting*  KNOW  YE  thiit 
John  Jacklin,  aliaa  Tnr:  Major,  though 
no  pugilist^  had  every  day  a  bnah  atid 
set-to^  and  was  frequently  in  the  mtds ;  for 
be  entered  great  men^$  houses,  and  sum 
ccrtmonk  took  them  by  the  nose,  and  cui 
off  moTQ  of  their  kairt  than  any  di.sease, 
or  entail.  Bees  never  harmed  him, 
though  he  bandied  the  comb.  IJe  wa'i  a 
^itaunch  Tory,  and  brought  m^any  a  Wig 
to  the  block  :  though  a  Sexaqnarian,  he 
was  always  tjaily  at  sweet  **  Sixteen,''  and 
atthough  he  sometimes  met  with  great 
men,  he  was  always  acknowledged  aa 

**TiiE  Majob. 

**  UdcIc  thought  Co  do  a  favor* 
Pot  me  'prentice  to  a  shaver  ; 
And  Irom  that  hoar  I  nt^vcr  yet 
Could  ihave  wiLhoul  a  littli;  vet« 
Wet  my  ftonp,  and  ivet  my  brush,  [ 
*Ottii  to  think  about  the  luthy  ! 
Snap  and  nelf  I  oftrn  wettodjp 
Dftnc'd  and  sung^,  but  D(^ver  fretted  : 
VVor»  I  foond,  that  all  things  tuit^d. 
Wet,  and  telf,  often  ftnluicd, 
Fix'd  at  Cambridge  'inoTigst,  my  hetten, 
Duncct,  daudiesj  men  of  letters  f 
Here  I  foutid  theoi  tbin  unci  lusty, 
Pritsts  and  laymen  often  thirsty. 
Soon  I  found  them  quirk  aj?  razor," 
And  quickly  I  was  dubb'd  The  Major  ! 
I'hc  tables  i  »el  in  a  roar^ 
When  I  «titcrr«d  **  four  limes  four." 
Snuff  M  the  candles  neat  and  pretty* 
SmckM  my  pipe,  and  sang  my  ditty — 
'Bant  '  the  Granchester,  old  miller'— 
■  The  Ghost/  and  *  ruily  sword  to  kill  her !' 
Hotne  brew'd  ale  both  bright  and  gaily. 
Was  my  joy  and  ctimfort  daily  I 
Thau  driuk  Lad  ah%  1  bad  rathprt 
Vucnch'd  my  thirst  in  my  owa  lather  ! 
In  tocia]  friendship — ^what  a  shiner! 
The  Major  nevef  was  The  Mtnor* 
A  better  crt  alure  never  wa*,  Til  bet  a  vager 
(Although  I  say  it)  tiian  was 
"  Camb.  1824/*  THE   Major/' 

Annthi-r  Burbtr — Hobeht  FonsTm,  the 
*•  C,'[ini bridge  Flying  Bariier/'  rJiei  at  ibe 
c ti J  o f  1 1  le  y ea r  1 79i*»  Du r i n \i  m a i  v\  y ears 
he  was  hairdresser  to  Clare  Hall,  and  an 
rrcfCftric  bLt  honest  fellow,  lie  was  'A' 
/owpj  to  be  so  dexl€Tousirvbi^profesi»ion, 
and  tritnmefi  hii  friends  so  TweW,  vWv^owi* 


years  before  bis  death,  the  g€Otleiiiefi  of 
the  University^  by  subscription^  boogid 
him  a  silver  bason;  and  hewaiso  ^mo 
thiil  it  was  no  li^ht  honor  which  enab 
a  stranger  to  say,  he  had  been  shaved  i 
of  '^  Foraler's  bason/*  A  striking  li] 
nes3  wa:s  etched  of  him  in  ftiU  trim  »ii 
out  his  hat ;  for,  having  lost  the  only  < 
he  possessed,  many  years  before  he  di« 
he  never  wore  one  afterwards.  Tlte  et< 
iiigs  are  become  scarce,  or  odc  would  I 
accompanied  the  likeness  of  *^  The  Majo 

Nemo. 


Purrl  PitffII  pDrF  !  H 
[To  Mr,  Hone.] 

Sir,  

Going  the  other  erening  into  a  lair* 
dresser's  shop  to  have  my  **  rranmrn  ope- 
rated upon^"'  or  in  plain  s[j€ak)ng  to  hart 
my  hair  cropped,  1  espied  the  endoved 
printed   bill^  or  whatever  else  you  ma^^ 
call  it,  which    I   herewith   send    for   tl^^| 
amusement  and  edification  of  those  ^ciig^| 
noscenti   who   will     give   their    time  i^| 
peruse  such  a  curious  speciraen  of  Boi»^^^ 
Dastic   Eodomontade. — I    have     seen   a 
great   varieiy    of  puff«,     literary    pttffii^^ 
lattery  pufs,  and  qtiaek  s  puffs  ;  btit  ib^H 
puff  is  of  a  very  dilferem  desert puoiL-—™ 
h  is  the  puff  sublimf, 

**  From  the  sublime  to  the  lidtculoa*  ihem  m 

but  one  itep/^ —  ^H 

[Copy.]  ■ 

•TjiEGRANDSTiMtLi  to the perfortnaocf 
of  heroic  achievements  in  the  art  of  war 
are  llie  iJiatingiiisbed  honors  conferred 
a  grateful  country,  and  the  hopes  of  i 
mortality.      Thus    the     Romans   of 
decreed   the    glory   of  a   triumph  vf\ 
living  to  their  i]iui»trious    warrtors,  i 
pott  mortem  a  place  among  ihe  gods.   T 
Awoa  Pairi.c  is  the  noblest  impulse 
our  nattire,  and,  in  this  happy  lanj  oi  Quo 
England,  the  highest  honors  a  belov^ 
monarch  can  bellow  are  accessible  t»  Ihff 
lowest  of  her  citizens,  and    the   man  ^ 
science  who,  in  his  particular  prol«ssi<MV 
astonishes  (he  woild  by  the  splendor  dl 
his  genius,  is  stamped    by   an  admirin  " 
people  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitui 
The  preliminaries  apply  to  thmt  stnguli 
professor  of  his  art, 

GlLLlNGWATEft, 
TitE 

IxlMtTABLE  Uaie  CtJTrei,^ 

AKD 

Patfnt  PjcnjJtcQvtCKv 

85, 

LoKo  Lane,  Smitiifieuiu 

^Wi,hY  a  tact  peculiarly  bis  owb,  1 
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introduced  a  new  era  in  the  science  of 
Hair-cutting ;  he  proves  to  demonstration 
that  the  same  modus  opertatdi  does  not  as- 
*i  mi  late  to  every  head,  but,  by  a  union 
of  skilt  and  anatomical  knowledge  of 
each  particular  countenance,  he  blends^ 
with  a  strict  regard  to  fashion,  the  com- 
manding aspect  of  personal  tigure. 

**  VVhen  this  Colossus  of  Ha  ik-cuttjng 
estabhshed  hit  htad-quarUrs  in  Long-bne, 
like  the  mighty  Cxsar,  conscious  of  his 
conquering  powers,  he  exclaimed  **  Vim 
VtDi,  Vici/' and  he  soon  illustrated 
the  memorable  ex  pi  ess  ion,  and  such  is 
his  influence^  that  the  Minor  Stars,  Avith 
which  his  neighbourhood  is  infested,  are 
hiding  their  diminished  heads-  Like  ihe 
admirable  CniGnioK,  Gillinowateji 
standa  pre-eminently  great.  The  Coo- 
lioscENTi  who  have  examined  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Perruques  are  fab- 
ricated, pronounce  them  a  Chef  D' 
CEfVRE  of  workmanship— intleed,  they 
form  Ekgantiu  hla ;  and  the  liberal 
inediod  he  pursues  is  so  different  from 
what  k  practi*^d  by  petty  shopkeepers, 
that  it  musi  necessarily  distinguish  him. 

**  Although  his  assortment  is  extensive^ 
consistmg  of  all  the  shades  of  nature,  he 
offers  the  only  safe  mode  —  that  of 
measuring  the  head.  Upon  this  principle 
the  result  is  certain,  and  free  of  that 
mixture  of  color  which  is  found  in  per- 
ruques  kent  iu  shops  where  a.  large  stock 
is  boasted  of.  ^ — His  Cuevaliehs  are 
artists  of  high  distinction,  and  exhibit 
th&i  polite  attention,  inseparable  from  a 
prolSsssional  intercouriie  with  polished 
society,  and  form  a  Galaxy  of  com- 
manding talent. 

**  Charge  for  cutting  only  sixpence." 

N.  B.  For  the  information  of  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  not  yet  initi- 
ated into  the  exquisite  language  of  this 
"  inimitable  hair  cutter, "  by  his  che- 
valiers/' those  **  artists  of  such  high  dis- 
tinction," I  believe  he  means  his,  his,  his, 
—  Assistants  —  Apprentice  being  now 
nearly  obsolete, 

EnwiN  J. 


Memohanda. 

An  indiscreet  good  action  is  little  tater 
than  a  discreet  mischief, — Bp.  Halt 

I  had  rather  confess  my  ignorance  than 
faliely  profess  knowledge.— It  is  no  shame 
not  to  know  all  things,  but  it  is  a  just 
shame  to  over-reach   in  any  thing. — Bp. 


CuRjsTHAS  Wolves, 
Glaus  Magnus^  who  was  of  pre-emi- 
nencct  termed  **  the  Goth,"  and  was 
archbishop  of  Tpsal^  and  metropolitan  of 
Sweden,  relates  in  his  lljstory,  that,  at 
the  festival  of  Christmas,  in  the  cold 
northern  psirts,  there  is  a  strange  mutation 
of  men  into  animals.  He  says  that,  at  a 
certain  place  previously  resolveti  upon 
amongst  themselves^  ihere  is  a  gathering 
of  a  huge  muliiiude  of  wolves  that  are 
changed  from  men,  who,  during  ihat 
night,  rage  with  such  fterceness  against 
mankind,  and  other  creatures  not  (ierce 
by  nature,  that  the  inhabiiatits  of  that 
country  suffer  more  hurt  from  them  than 
ever  they  do  from  true  natural  wolves, 
for  these  human  wolves  attack  bouses^ 
labor  to  break  down  the  doors  that  tbey 
may  deslmy  the  inmates,  and  descend 
into  the  cellars,  where  they  drink  out 
whole  tuns  of  beer  or  mead,  leavmg  the 
empty  barrels  lieaped  one  upon  another. 
And,  if  any  man  afterwards  come  to  the 
place  where  tliey  have  mei,  and  liis  cart 
overturn,  or  he  fall  dovvn  in  the  snow,  it 
is  believed  he  will  die  that  year.  And 
there  is  standing  a  wall  of  a  certain 
castle  that  was  destroyed,  which,  at  a  set 
time,  these  unnatural  woltes  come  to, 
and  exercise  their  agility  in  trying  to  leap 
over;  and  they  ihal  cannot  leap  over  this 
wall,  as  commonly  the  fat  ones  cannot, 
are  whipped  by  their  captains:  and, 
moreover,  it  is  believed  that  among  them 
are  the  great  men  and  chief  nobility  of 
the  land.  And  one  skilled  in  the  manner 
of  thiR  great  change  of  a  natural  man 
into  a  brute,  says^  that  it  is  effected  by  a 
man  mumbling  certain  words,  and  drmk- 
iog  a  cup  of  ale  to  a  man  wolf,  which,  if 
he  accent  the  same,  the  man  natural  is 
admittecf  as  worthy  of  the  society  of  these 
men  wolves, and  may  change  himseUmto 
the  form  of  a  wolf  by  going  inio  a  secret 
cellar  or  private  wood ;  and  Jsohe  may  put 
off  his  wolf  s  form,  and  resume  his  own, 
at  his  pleasure. 

And,  for  example,  it  is  further  related 
by  the  archbishop  Glaus,  that  a  certam 
nobleman,  whde  on  a  jaufney  through 
the  woods,  was  benighted  and  hungry ; 
and  It  so  fell  out  that  among  his  servants 
were  some  who  had  tins  faculty  of  becom- 
ing wolves;  one  of  theje  proposed  that 
Ihe  rewt  should  be  quiet,  while  he  vviih- 
drew,  and  that  they  sliould  not  be  sur- 
prised to  tumult  by  any  thing  they  saw 
m  his  absence ;  and,  so  saying,  he  went 
into  a  thick  wood,  and  there  privily  he 
transformed  himself,  and  came  out  as  a 
2  C  2 
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wolf,  and  fell  fiercely  on  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  caught  une  of  them}  and  biought  it 
to  his  companions,  who,  knowing  ihe 
bringtif  thereof  for  their  comrade,  received 
it  gralefully  ;  and  he  returnetJ  into  the 
wood,  as  a  wulf  woyld,  and  came  back 
again  in  his  own  shSpe  as  the  nobleman's 
servant;  anil  no,  of  his  sk^l!,  this  lord 
and  tlie  re>(thad  a  supper,  forlhey  ruasled 
ihe  sheep. 

Also,  sailh  the  archbishop,  not  many 
years  since,  it  fell  out  in  Livonia  thai  a 
nobleman's  wife  disputed  wiih  one  of 
her  servants,  whether  men  could  turn 
themselves  itito  woWe*?,  and  the  lady  said 
ihey  could  not ;  but  the  servant  said, 
with  her  permission,  he  would  presently 
>how  her  an  example  of  that  business: 
and  forthwith  he  went  aloue  into  the 
cellar,  and  presently  after  came  forth  in 
the  form  of  a  wolf;  and  the  dogs  hunted 
bim  through  the  5elds  into  a  wood,  where 
he  defendeil  himself  stoutly,  but  they  bit 
out  one  of  bis  eyes,  and  the  next  day  he 
came  with  only  ontj  eye  to  his  lady. 

Lastly,  the  archbishop  saith,  it  it  yet 
fresh  in  memory  how  the  duke  of  Prussia, 
giving  litUe  heed  to  such  stories,  yet  re- 
quired one  who  was  reputed  cnnnlng  id 
this  sorcery,  to  gire  proof  of  his  art,  and 
the  man  changed  himself  into  a  wolf  ac« 
cordingly  ;  and  the  duke  wa?  then  satis- 
fied, and  caused  the  man  lo  be  burnt  far 
his  idolatry.* 


The  true  black  IJellebore  is  called 
Christ's  Herb  or  Christmas  Herb,  **  and 
that,**  says  Gerard,  **  because  it  bloweih 
about  the  birth  of  our  I^ord  Jesus  Christ/' 


In'*  the  Phenix;  or  a  Revival  of  scarce 
and  valuable  pieces,  &c/*  2  vols,  8vo», 
1707,  i,  14,  ihere  is  a  curious  dissertation 
entitled,  «Christ*s  Birth  miss-timM^  or  a 
Resolution  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Carew's  Question'  touching  the  true  time 
of  the  Conception  and  Birth  of  John 
Baptist,  and  also  of  our  Saviour;  proving 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  bora  in  Decem- 
ber/" 


fa.  m. 

December  25. — Day  breaks 

.     6     1 

Sun  rises 

.     8     7 

—  sets     ,     . 

.     3  53 

Twilight  ends 

.     5  59 

* 

ZSrrritifirr  26. 

St.  Stephen's  Day. 

The  day  after  Christmas  day  is  ailwt| 
observed    as    "boxing    day,      in    place 
where  still  lingeis  the  decaying  ctistom  4 
soh citing  gifts  under  the  denomioatioa 
CuaiSTHAS  Boxes. 

Gladlyj.  the  boy,  with  ChriitJoas  bon  in  ba 
Tiironghoul  the   lowti,  ki»  devtoat  rout  j 

A  Did  of  his  tnutcrV  costomers  imfitorrA 
The  yearly  mite  ;  often  hii  eaftli  he  iLaLet  ; 
The  which,  perchatice^  of  coppers  few  co^ 

n§u, 
Whoie  dulcei  jinglo  filli  hit  little  loul 
With  joy  ai  bouiidle««  ai  rhe  debtor  feeU* 
Wben.  from  the  baiTiff*t  rude,  nneivil  cfi{>t 
Hit  friend  a  redeem  him»  and  iffith  pity  fil 
The  claims  of  all  hit  credhom  ditcbarfc. 

R*  J.  TNoaa 


*  Olaoft  Magnuf,    Hitt.  of  the  Ootht^  b, 

iriijp    c,  338. 


[Por  the  Yea^  Book.] 

In  the  haU  of  the  Inner  Temple,  on  SlI 
Stephen's  day>  after  the  first  course  %»i 
served  in,  the  constable  marshal  was  wont] 
to  enter  the   hall  bravely  arrayed  %»tth  &] 
"  fair,  rich*  com  pleat  hameys,  white,  tn 
bright,  and  gilr,  with  a  nest  of  fethers  < 
all  colours  upon  his  crest  or  helm,  and  I 
^ilt  pole  ax  xn  his  ban d,""* accompanied  bf 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  lower,  •*  nrmed  wiu 
a  fair  while  armour,"  wearing  like  fetheili 
"with  a  like  pole  ai  in  his  hand/' 
with  them  siicteen  trumpeters,  four  C 
and  fifes  going  in  rank   before   them,  1 
attended  by  four  men  m  white  *'  ha 
from  the  middle  upwards,  and  halberds  i 
their  hands,  bearing  00  iheir  shoulders! 
model  of  the  tower :  which  personi  will 
the  drums  and   muMc  went   three  tii 
round  the  fire*  Then  the  constable  i 
knelt   down   before   the  lord   chuo 
and  behind  him  the  lieutenant, 'and  1 
1j  umble  guise,  the  former  personage  < 
the  revellers  witti  an  oration  of  a  <_ 
of  an  hour's  lengthy  declaring  that  Ih 
purpose  of  his  coming  was  to  be  admitte 
mto  his  lordship's  service,  to  which  lh#l 
chancellor  answered  that  he  w^ould  "  lak#J 
farther  adirice  therein.'' 

Then  the  con^lable  marshal  standin 
up,  in  submi^isiTe  manner,  delivered 
Baked  sword   to  the  steward,  who  pn 
sented  it  to  the  chancellor,  who  thereup 
"  willed"  the  marshal   to  place   tlie 
stable  raarslial  in  his  vcat^  with  the 
tenant    also  in  his  seat      During 
ceremony  **  the  tower  **  was  placed  •*! 
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neath  the  fire."  Next  entered  the  master 
of  the  garne  apparelled  in  green  velvet, 
and  the  ranger  of  the  forest  in  a  green 
suit  of  Siitten,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  green 
bow  and  **  divers/*  arrows  **  with  either  of 
them  a  hunting  horn  aboul  their  necks, 
blowing  together  three  blasts  of  Tenery.'* 
These  having  St rided  round  the  fire  ihrice, 
the  roaster  of  the  game  having  made  three 
**  courtesieji''  knelt  down  before  the  lord 
chancelior,  and  put  up  the  itame  petition 
as  the  constable  marshal,  the  ranger  of 
the  forest  standing  demurely  behind  him* 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  a 
huntsman  came  into  the  hall  bearing  a  fox, 
a  pursenetp*  and  a  cat,  both  bound  at  the 
end  of  a  staff,  attended  by  nine  or  ten 
couples  of  hounds  with  the  blowing  of 
bunting  horns.  Then  were  the  fox  and 
cat  set  upon  and  killed  by  the  dogs  be- 
neath the  fire,  to  the  no  small  pleasure  of 
the  spectators." 

Whiit  this  **  merry  disport*'  signified 
(if  pniciited)  before  the  reformation,  1 
know  not.  In  **  Ane  compendious  boke 
of  godly  and  spiritual  soh^rs,  Edinburgh, 
16*2  I,  printed  from  an  old  copy/'  are  the 
following  lines,  seemingly  referring  to 
some  such  pageant : — 

Tho  liuuter  is  Chritt  that  hunt*  in  hatit 
Tlic  KuadM  are  Peter  mud  Pawle, 
The  |)aip  i&  the  (ox,  Rome  it  tho  Rox 
That  rubhit  us  on  the  gall* 

Then  proceeded  the  second  course, 
which  done,  and  served  out,  the  common 
sergeant  made  a  **  plausible  speech"  to 
the  lord  chancellor  and  his  friends  at  the 
highest  tabkj  showing  forth  the  necessity 
of  having  a  marshal  and  master  of  the 
game  J  '*  for  the  better  reputation ''  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  wished  them  to",be 
received.  This  oration  was  se<ronded  by 
the  king's  sergeant  at  law,  which  heard, 
^-the  *'  ancientest  of  the  masters  of  the 
revels*"  sang  merrily  witli  the  assistance  of 
others  there  present. 

<lnly  fancy  the  "ancientest  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  revels  '*  chanting  such  stanzas 
as  the  followjng,^ — 

**  Bring  hUlicT  tli©  bowle 

The  brimming  brown  bowle^ 

And  quiHTtbc!  rich  juice  right  merhlie  ; 

Let  the  wtne  f:np  go  round 

Till  the  lolid  groimd 

Shalt  qu&kcr  at  the  noise  of  oar  revelrie* 


*   PuntHfU  a  net  of  which  the  mouth  ii 
iVcAVQ  together  by  a  tthog*  /«Afi*»n. 


Lei  wpsaail  and  wine 

Their  plpjuurec  coaibiiie» 

While  we  quaff  the  rich  juke  right  mcrrilie  j 

Let  iM  <!lfiiilt  till  we  die,  ' 

When  tlie  «ainu  we  relie 

Will  mJagle  their  loagt  with  our  revdrie/' 

After  supper,  which  was  served  with 
like  solemnity  as  on  Christmas  day,  rhe 
constable  marshal  again  pre&ented  himi>elf 
with  drums  before  him,  mounted  on  a 
sciiffbldf  borne  by  four  men^  and  going 
ihrice  round  the  hearth,  he  shouted  **  a 
lord  !  a  lord  !"  then  descending  from  his 
elevation^  and  having  danced  awhile*  he 
called  his  conn  severally  by  name  in 
this  manner : — 

"Sir  Francii  f^?flrfic^«•,of  Fowleshurst, 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham. '^ 

''Sir  Randie  Etickabitc,  of  Bascall 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  liabuhelL" 

"Sir  Alorgan  Mumchancij  of  Much 
Monkery,  in  the  county  of  iMad  Popery," 
(and  others.)  This  done,  the  lord  of 
misrule  "  addressed*'  himiielf  to  the  bao- 
cjuet,  which,  when  ended  with  some 
"  minstralsye, "  mirth  and  dancing,  every 
man  departed  to  rest.  "  A(  every  mess, 
a  pot  of  wine  allowed  i  every  repast  was 
?id." 

On  Su  John's  day  (upon  the  morrow) 
the  lord  of  misrule  was  abroad  by  7  o' 
clock  in  the  morning,  and  repairing  to 
the  chambers  he  compelled  any  of  his  of- 
ficer* who  were  missing  to  attend  him  to 
breakfast  with  brawn,  &c. ;  **  ailer  break- 
fast ended,  his  lordship's  power  was  in 
suspense,  until  his  personal  presence  at 
night,  and  then  his  power  was  most  po* 
tent/'  At  dinner  and  supper  was  observed 
the  "diet  and  service "  performed  on  St. 
Stephens  day  :  after  the  second  course  was 
served,  the  king's  sergeant  **oratour  like" 
declared  the  disorder  of  the  constable 
mar!»hal,  and  common  sergeant ;  the  latter 
of  whom  "defended"  himself  and  his 
companion  ^  with  wordii  of  great  effi- 
cacy/' Hereto  the  kinj^'s  senranl  replied, 
they  rejoined,  and  whoso  was  found  taulty 
was  sent  to  the  tower.  On  the  Thursday 
following,  the  chancellor  and  company 
partook  of  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  veni- 
son pasties,  and  at  supper  of  "  mutton 
and  hens  roasted." 

J.  F.  H, 

Walworth,  Ocu  183L 


CONVIVIAL  SAYINGS. 
Hob,  or  Nob  ? 
Grote  mentions  the   question,  "  Will 
you  bob,  or  nob,  with  me  ?**  as  signifyinv' 
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*  a  request  or  challenge  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  with  the  proposer ;  if  the  party  chal- 
lenged unswered  nob,  iliey  vf^ere  •  to  chuse 
whetlier  white  or  red."  In  Shakspeare's 
Twelfih-Night,  a  character  speaking  of  a 
duellist  says^  *^  His  incensement  at  this 
moment  is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction 
can  b€  done  but  by  pane's  of  death,  and 
sepulchre  ;  Aofr,  nobt  is  his  word  ;  giv*t  or 
lak't/^  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  in  a  note  on 
this  passage,  asks,  *'  Is  not  tins  the  ori- 
ginal of  onr  hob-nob,  or  challenge  to 
drink  a  EjlasM  !of  wine  at  dinner  T'  Mr. 
Brand  observes,  *^In  Anglo-Saxon,  iiab- 
ban  is  ^« /larf  ,'and  ntebban  tonnnt,  .  May 
It  not  therefore  be  explained  in  this  sense, 
as  signifying,  ',Do  you  choose  a  Rlaas  of 
wine,  or  Twonld  you  rather  let  it  alovie  ?" 
This  appears  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  term  of  re- 
quest or  challenge. 


Buz. 


This  temi  signifies  a  challenge  to  a 
person  to  pour  out  all  the  wine  in  the 
DOttle  into  his  glass,  the  challenger  un- 
dertaking to  drink  it,  should  it  prove  more 
than  the  glairs  would  bold.  It  is  also  a 
term  commonly  said  to  one  who  hesitates 
to  empty  a  bottle  iliat  is  nearly  out.  We 
are  told  of  it  as  being  a  college  expression  j 
intimaihig  a  threat,  in  the  way  of  plea* 
santry,  to  black  the  person's  face  with  a 
burnt  cork,  should  he  flinch  or  fail  to 
empty  the  bottle.  Possibly  it  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  (German  "  buiien,*^ 
lordti  mifirrcj  q.  d.  **  Off  with  llie  Lees 
at  bottom.*'* 


December  26. — Day  breaks  .  6  0 
Sun  rises  ,87 
—  sets  .  ,  .  3  53 
Twilight  ends   .    6    O 


Sfcrinfirr  27. 

St.  Juhn. 

There  is  sufficient  respecting  this  fes- 
tival in  the  Evert/- Dm/  Book, 

If  the  ruader  have  a  dread  of  poisoning, 
and  faith  in  preservatives,  the  Every- Dat/ 
Uoohj  on  St,  John*s  Day  will  supply  a 
rtcipe  for  marvellous  wioe-manchets. 

*  Brand. 


Unoeji  the   (tosE. 

This  saying  is  stated  to  have  tiken  (fs 
rise  from  the  ancient  convivial  cntertaiii- 
menis,  where  it  was  custoraary  to  wear 
cbaplets  of  roses  about  the  head,  on  which 
occasions,  when  persons  desired  to  con- 
fine their  words  to  the  company  present, 
that  they  "  might  go  no  ferlher,'*  they 
commonly  said  **  they  are  spokeo  andef 
the  Rose.'*  Hence  the  Germans  have  i 
custom  of  picturing  a  rose  in  the  cedin«r 
over  the  table.  In  Lingua,  a  cometJy 
1657,  Appetitus  says  1  **  Crown  roe  no 
crowns  but  Bacchus'  crown  of  roses.** 

On  this  passage,  in  the  first  part  of 
Shakspeare**  Henry  VL 

Fn)in  off  thii  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  wilJi  ae, 

Warburton  says,  "  This  is  given  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  two  badges  of  the  house  of  Yorft 
and  Lancaster,  whether  truly  or  not  is  00 
great  matter.  But  the  proverbial  eKpi«s- 
sion  of  sayine  a  thing  under  the  Rose,  I 
am  persuaidea,  came  from  thence.  When 
the  nation  had  ranged  itself  into  two 
great  factions,  under  the  white  and  red 
rose,  and  were  perpetually  plotting  twl 
counter^plotting  against  one  another,  dkcfi 
when  a  matter  of  faction  was  comfimn^- 
cated  by  either  party  to  his  friend  in  the 
same  quarrel,  it  was  natural  for  him  lo 
add,  that  he  said  it  under  the  Rom; 
meaning  that,  as  it  concerned  the  foctiorit 
It  was  religiously  to  be  kept  secret** 
Upon  Warburton  s  supposition,  Mr.  Up- 
ton, another  of  Shakspeare's  commenta- 
tors, says  I  **  This  is  ingenious  !  What 
pity  that  it  is  not  learned  too  1  Tlie  rose 
(as  the  fables  say)  was  the  symbol  of 
silence,  and  consecrated  by  Cupid  to 
Harpocrates,  to  conceal  the  lewd  pranks 
of  his  mother.  So  commoa  a  book 
as  Lloyd's  Dictionary  might  have  in- 
structed Dr.  Warburton  in  this :  *  Huic 
Ilarpocrali  Cupido  Veneris  fill  us  parentis 
sute  rosam  dedit  in  muQus»  ut  scilioei  si 
quid  licentius  dictum^  vel  actum  sit  in 
convivio,  sciant  lacenda  esse  omnia. 
Atque  idcirco  veterei  ad  5nem  cotiviiti 
sub  rom,  Anglic^  under  the  rose,  tianaactt 
esse  omnia  ante  digressum  contestabantur 
cujus  forma?  vis  eadem  esset,  atque 
yit&utftvik^QVct  trvfiworay*  Probant 
rem  versus  qui  reperiuntur  in  marmore : 

Est  TQU  Boa  V«aeri«^  cujus  quo  fana  lafeCTtttt 
Hurpocrtti  tnatris  don  a  dicavit  amor. 

India  Ft)»ain  mcosi»  hospet  sufpc adit  arnicas^ 
ConvivBUt  tub  oa  dicta  taecuda  Mtat.'^' 


1 
I 


Newton,  in  his  **  He i ball  to 
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1 587,  says  :  "  I  will  heere  adde  a  com- 
inon  countrey  custome  that  is  used  to  be 
done  with  the  Rose.  When  pleasaunt 
and  merry  companions  doe  friendly  meete 
together  to  make  goode  cheere,  as  soone 
as  their  feast  or  banket  is  ended,  they  give 
faithfull  promise  mutually  one  to  another, 
that  whosoever  hath  been  merrily  spoken 
by  any  in  that  assembly,  should  be 
wrapped  up  in  silence,  and  not  to  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  doores.  For  the  assur- 
ance and  performance  whereof,  the  tearme 
which  they  use,  is,  that  all  things  there 
saide  must  be  taken  as  spoken  under  the 
rose.  Whereupon  they  use  in  their  par- 
lors and  dining  rooms  to  hang  roses  over 
their  tables,  to  put  the  companie  in 
roemorie  of  secrecie,  and  not  rashly  or 
indiscreetly  to  clatter  and  blab  out 
what  they  heare — protesting  that  all  was 
wpoken  under  the  Rose"  Peacham  in 
**  The/Fruth  of  ourTimes,  1638,*'  mentions 
this  saying,  and  the  convenient  practice 
**  in  many  places,  as  well  in  England  as 
in  the  Low  Countries,"  of  painting  a  rose. 
He  deduces  the  origin  of  the  saying  from 
the  authority  cited  by  Upton  in  his  stric- 
ture on  Warburtott  * 


Divination. 

Divination  is  the  obtaining  of  the 
knowledge  of  something  futore,  oy  some 
endeavour  or  means  designedly  made  use 
of  for  that  end. 

Gaule,  in  his  Mag-astro-mancer  posed 
and  puzzerd,  p.  165,  enumerates  as  fol- 
lows the  several  species  of  divination : — 

Siareomann/f  or  divining  by  the  ele- 
ments. 

Afr&mancyy  or  divining  by  the  air. 

Fyromaneyy  by  fire. 

hydromancify  by  water. 

Geomanctfy  by  earth. 

Theomancy,  pretending  to  divine  by 
the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the 
Scriptures,  or  Word  of  God. 

Damonomancy,  by  the  suggestions  of 
evil  dtemons,  or  devils. 

Idolomancyy  by  idols,  images,  figures. 

Ptychomancyi  by  men's  souls,  affections^ 
wills,  religious  or  mor&l  dispositions. 

Antinopimancy,  by  the  entrails  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Thtriomancyy  by  beasts. 

Ornithomancy,  by  birds. 

Ickthyomancy,  by  fishes ; 

Botanomancy,  by  herbs. 


Lithomancy,  by  stones. 

Cleromancy,  by  lots. 

Oniromancy,  by  dreams. 

Onomatomuncyf  by  names. 

Arithmuncy,  by  numbers. 

LogarUhmancy,  by  Logarithms. 

Siemomancyy  from  the  breast  to  the 
belly. 

Gattromancy,  by  the  sound  of,  or  biv^h 
upon  the  belly. 

Omphelomuncy^  by  the  navel. 

Chiromancy,  by  the  hands. 

Pedomancy,  by  the  feet. 

Onychomancy,  by  the  nayles. 

CephaUonomancy,  by  bray  ling  of  an 
asses  head. 

Tvphramancy,  by  ashes. 

Capnomancyf  by  smoak. 

Livanomancy,  by  burning  of  frankin- 
cence. 

Carromancy,  by  melting  of  wax. 

Leeanomancyy  by  a  basin  of  water. 

Catoitromancy,  by  looking  glasses. 

Chartomancyy  by  writing  in  papers ;  as 
in  choosing  valentines,  &c. 

Macharomancyy  by  knives  or  swords. 

ChryttaUomancy,  by  glasses. 

Dactylomaney,  by  rings. 

Coteinomancyy  by  sieves. 

Axinomancy,  by  saws. 

Cattabomaney,  by  vessels  of  brass  or 
other  metal. 

Roadomaneyf  by  stars. 

Spaialamttneyy  by  skins,  bones,  &c. 

Sciomancy,  by  shadows. 

Astragaiomancy,  by  dice. 

Oinomancy,  by  wine. 

^comancy^  by  figs. 

Typomancy,  by  the  coagulation  of 
cheese. 

Alphitomancyy  by  meal,  flour,  or  bran. 

Crithomancy,  by  grain  or  com. 

AUctromancy,  by  cocks  and  hens. 

Gyromancy,  by  rounds  or  circles. 

Lampadomancy,  by  candles  and  lamps. 

Nagomancy,  or  JSecromancy,  by  in- 
specting, consulting,  and  divining  by, 
with,  or  from  the  dead. 

In  Holiday*s  "  Marria^  'of  the  Arts" 
is  introduced  a  species  of  divination  not 
in  the  above  ample  list  of  them,  intitled 
Anthropomancie. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaxine, 
for  March,  1731,  introduces  *'  a  person 
surprising  a  lady  and  her  company  in 
close  cabal  over  their  coffee;  the  rest 
very  intent  upon  one,  who,  by  her  dress 
and  intelligence,  he  guessed  was  a  tire- 
woman :  to  which  she  added  the  secret  of 
divining  by  coffee-grounds ;  she  was  then 
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in  fiiU  inspimttoD,  and  wkb  much  m* 
lemnky  observing  tlie  aic^ms  round  the 
cup :  on  one  hand  sat  a  widow,  on  the 
other  a  nmiden  lady;  both  aitentive  lo  the 
predictions  to  be  given  of  tbeir  future 
fate .  Th e  1  ad y  ( h i 3  acquaintance ) ,  Ih o u g b 
married,  was  no  less  earnest  in  contem- 
plating her  cup,  than  the  other  two.  They 
assured  bim  that  every  cast  of  the  cup  is 
a  picture  of  all  one's  life  to  com^;  and 
every  transaction  and  circumstance  is  dtj- 
lineated  with  the  cxaclesi  certainty/* 

Tlie  same  pnictice  is  noticed  in  tlie 
Connoisseur,  No.  56,  where  a  girl  is  en* 
gaged  in  divining  of  what  rank  bet  hus- 
band shall  be.  She  says,  **  I  have  seen 
him  several  times  in  cofl^ee^grounds^  with 
a  sword  by  his  side ;  and  he  was  once  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tea  cup^  in  a  coach  and 
six,  with  two  footmen  behind  it." 

In  the  life  of  Harvey,  the  famous  con- 
jurer of  Dublin,  8vo,  1728,  we  read  of 
"  Immersion  of  woorlea  bowls  in  water, 
sinking  incharmed  and  incbanled  amulets 
under  water,  or  burying  them  under  a 
sftooe  in  a  grave  in  a  church -yard/* 

Among  love  divinations  may  be  reck- 
oned the  dumb  cake,  so  called  because  it 
was  to  be  made  without  speaking,  and 
afterwards  the  parlies  were  to  go  back- 
wards up  the  stairs  to  bed,  and  put  the 
cake  under  their  pillows,  when  diey  were 
to  dream  of  their  lovers. 

There  is  a  prodigious  vari'iy  of  these 
divinations,  alphabetical  I  ♦'  enumerated 
and  explained,  m  "  IV.oricii  Bibliogra- 
phia  Anliquaria."  See  also  Potter*s 
Grecian  Antiquiiiei. 

John  of  Salisl^ury  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  thirlefn  diflerent  kinds  of  diviners^ 
or  fortune  tellers,  who  (in  his  time)  pre- 
tended to  forelel  future  events,  some  by- 
one  means,  and  some  by  another. 


CmitOllASICY— DtVIKATION     1*Y     PiL- 
MJSTItY. 

According  to  Indagine's  "  Book  of 
Palmeatry  and  Physiognomy,  translated 
by  Fabian  Withers,"  8vo.  t656>  the  lines 
iti  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  distinguished 
by  formal  names,  such  as  the  table  line, 
or  line  of  fortune,  the  line  of  life  or  of 
the  heart,  the  middle  natural  line,  the  line 
of  the  liver  or  stomachy  &c.  ficc*  &c.,  the 


triangle,  tha  quadranele.  The  thmsb 
too,  and  fingers,  have  ibeir  *'  hilb  **  giftn 
tbem,  from  the  tops  of  which  nuumai 
diviners  pretended  they  had  a  prospert 
offutariiy.  The  little  finger  they  caU 
the  ear  finger,  because  it  was  commonly 
used  by  our  ancestors  to  make  clean  lli« 
ears;  a  practice  which  does  no  greit 
honor  to  tneir  delicacy. 

Gaule,  in  bis  "  Maig- astro -manotf 
posed  and  puzxled/*  telb  us,  tha  ibe 
lines  spread mg  at  the  bottom  jotot  of 
the  thumb  signify  contentions;  the  Ine 
above  the  middle  of  the  thumb,  if  it  meet 
round  about,  portends  a  hancing  destiny; 
many  lines  transverse  upon  the  last  jotoi 
of  the  fore- finger  denote  riches  by  in- 
heritance ;  right  lines  there,  a  jovial  i 
ture ;  lines  in  the  points  of  the  midi 
finger  {like  a  gridiron)  a  melancholy  wit, 
and  unhappy  ;  if  the  sign  on  the'  1 1 tile 
6nger  be  conspicuous,  thev  denote  a  ^o>^ 
wit  and  eloquent^  but  the  contrary,  if 
obscure.  Equal  lines  upon  the  firit  joint 
of  the  ring-finger  are  made  of  a  happy 

Cornelius  Agrippa,   in  his    Vamt] 
Sciences,  says  that  chiromaacy  **f 

seven  mountains  in  the  palm  of  a  j 

hand,  according  to  the    number  of  " 
seven  planets;  and,  by  the  lines  whidii 
there   to   be  seen,  judges   of    the  coit 
plexion,   condition,   and    fortune  of 
person;    imagining  the  harmonious 
position  of  the  lines  to  be,  as  it 
certain  celestial  characters  stampt  ap 
ui  by  God  and  nature.**      Agrippa 
a  catalogue  of  great  names  of  such  ai 
as  have  written  on  this  science  ftili_ 
called,  but  observes  that  *'  none  ol't 
have  been  aWe  to  make  any  further  ^ 
gress  than  conjecture*  and  observaiie«  < 
experience.     Now  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  these  conjectures  and  obsenn-, 
tions  is   manifest   from   thence, 
they  ate  figments  grounded  upon  the  witlj 
and  about  which  the  masters  tKetvof  < 
equal   learning   and    authority    do 
much  differ/* 

Dr.  Ferrand,  in  his  LoveV  BMaacholy* 
1640,  tells  us  that  "no  man  professcth 
publickely  this  cheaung  art,  but  theeves, 
rogues,  and  be^gurly  rascab ;  which  zn 
now  every  where  knowne  by  the  name  of 
Bohemians,  Egyptians,  and  Caramafas.** 
It  may  be  well  io  observe  the  date  of 
(his  reprobation  of  fortune-tell iiig  by  the 
hand.— We  have  still  fortune-tellefs  d 
Oiis  class. 
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MINSTER  CHURCH,  ISLE  OF  THANET,  KENT. 


Minster,  about  two  miles  distant  frara 
Hamsgate,  derives  importance  from  its 
celebrated  abbej  for  veiled  virgins,  found* 
ed  by  Doraneva  queen  of  the  Mercians 
in  670,  Remains  of  ibis  edifice  still 
exist;  and  bear  the  name  of  Minster 
court.  This  is  the  mansion-house  of  the 
raanor  of  Minster,  The  north  front  has 
a  6ne  Gothic  doorway,  with  its  arch  and 
ornaments  entire. 

The  church  is  considered  the  most 
ancient  in  Thane t.  It  is  a  very  fine 
structure  :  the  chancel  and  transe{>t  are  of 
pure  Gothic  architecture ;  the  nave  is 
Saxon.  The  chancel  is  lightctl  by  several 
lancet  windows,  and  has  eighteen  colle- 
giate si  alls  in  good  preservation.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  handsonne  tower  and  leaded 
steeple,  with  a  clock  and  five  bells.  On 
the  lop  of  the  spire  was  formerly  a  globe, 
and  ^pon  that  a  wooden  cross  covered 
with  lead  I  over  which  was  a  vane,  and 
above  that  an  iron  cross ;  until  about  1647^ 
Richard  Culmer,  comoionly  called  '*  Blue 


Dick,  fixed  ladders,  before  day,  by  moon- 
light, and  hired  two  men  of  the  parish  to 
go  up  and  demolish  the  ball  and  crosses 
as  "  monuments  of  idolatry." 

Dr.  Meric  Casaubon  became  vicar  of 
this  parish  in  1634,  and  held  the  vicarage 
until  it  was  sequestered  by  the  pajliameni 
in  1644,  when  Richard  Culmer  was  ap* 
pointed  in  his  stead. 

Ebbs  Fleet,  m  this  parish,  seems  to  have 
been  the  usual  landing-place  from  the 
sen  upot)  the  isle  of  Thanit.  At  this 
spot  tne  two  Saxon  chiefs^  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  landed  with  their  forces  in  385, 
when,  according  to  Gilda^  "  they  first  fixed 
their  terrible  claws  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  isle  of  Great  Britain,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  fight  for  the  country,  but  in 
reality  to  lay  siege  to  it  and  destroy  it." 
Here,  in  596,  Austin,  called  the  apostle  of 
the  Englij^h,  landed.  Here,  likewise, 
landed  from  France,  St-  Mildred  the 
second  abbess  of  Minster. 
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Old  War-sign.  gers  in  different   directions   throa;^  the 

Upon  the  authority   of  certain   state-  land,  each  bearing  a  bent  bow,  an^  that 

ments    in  the  ''  Cambrian  Antiquities/'  peace  was  in  a  like  manner  announced  bj 

it  is  supposed   that  war  was  anciently  a  bow  unstrung,  and  therefore  straight 
proclaimed  in  Britain  by  sending  messen- 

THE  BENDED  BOW. 

There  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  coming  foe, 
There  was  sent  through  Britain  a  bended  bow. 
And  a  voice  was  pour'd  on  the  free  winds  far. 
As  the  land  rose  up  at  the  sign  of  war. 

"  Heard  ye  not  the  battle  horn  ? 

— Reaper !  leave  thy  golden  com ! 

Leave  it  for  the  birds  of  Heaven, 

Swords  must  flash,  and  shields  be  riven  ! 

Leave  it  for  the  winds  to  shed — 

Arm  !  ere  Britain's  turf  grow  red  !  *' 
And  the  reaper  arm'd,  like  a  freeman's  son. 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass*d  on. 

**  Hmiter  f  leave  the  moarntain  chase. 

Take  the  felchion  froitt  its  place ! 

IM  (he  wolf  go  free  to-^y, 

Leave  him  fCHr  a  nobfei^  j^rey ! 

Let  the  dfe^r  angair<f  5weep  by — 

Arm  thee  t  Britain's  kts  arid  nigh  1  ** 
And  the  hauler  arm'd  ere  his  cfws^  was  done. 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  o)n. 

**  Chieftain,  qait  the  joyous  feast  I 

Stay  not  till  the  song  has  ceased. 

Though  the  mead  be  foaming  bright, 

Though  the  fires  give  ruddy  light, 

Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  hall — 

Arm  thee  !  Britain's  foes  must  fall. '' 
And  the  chieftain  ann'd,  and  the  horn  was  blown, 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass*d  on. 

**  Prince  1  thy  father's  deeds  are  told. 

In  the  bower  and  in  the  hold  1 

Where  the  goatherd's  lay  is  sung, 

Where  the  minstrel's  harp  is  strung ! 

— Foes  are  on  thy  native  sea — 

Give  our  bards  a  tale  of  thee  I  ** 
And  the  prince  came  arm'd,  like  a  leader's  son. 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

"  Mother !  stay  thou  not  thy  boy  ! 

He  must  learn  the  battle's  joy. 

Sister !  bring  the  sword  and  spear. 

Give  thy  brother  words  of  cheer  ! 

Maiden  1  bid  thy  lover  part, 

Britain  calls  the  strong  in  heart !  '^ 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 
And  the  bards  made  song  for  a  battle  won  ! 

Mrs.  Hemaks. 
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SiSGLK-STICIt    AND    CuDCELS. 
[Ta  Mr.  Hone.] 

I  do  DOt  observe  thai  you  notice  the 
yearly  village  sports  of  Single-slick  playing 
and  Cudgelling,  in  your  leur-Boiyk- — 
Ifou  may  know,  perhaps,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  many  of  the  villages  in  the  wes- 
tern counties,  not  having  a  fair  or  other 
merry-TDaking  to  collect  a  fun- seeking 
money  -  spending  crowd,  and  being 
willing  to  have  one  day  of  mirth  in  the 
year,  have  some  time  in  the  summer 
what  are  called  ftatis;  when  they  are 
generally  visited  by  their  friends,  %vhom 
they  treat  with  the  old  English  fare  of 
beef  and  plumb  pudding,  followed  by  the 
sports  of  single-Slick  playing,  cudgelling, 
or  wrestling:  and  sometimes  by  those 
delectable  inventions  of  merry  Com  us, 
and  mirthful  spectacles  of  the  village 
preen,  jumping  in  the  sack,  grinning 
through  the  horse-collar,  or  the  running 
of  bhisbing  damsels  for  that  indispensable 
article  of  female  dress— the  plain  English 
name  of  which  rhymes  with  a  frock. 

Smgle-stick  playing  is  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  cudgelling,  in  which  two 
sticks  are  used  :  the  single-stick  player 
having  the  left  hand  tied  down,  and  using 
only  one  stick  both  to  defend  himself  and 
strike  his  antagonist.  The  object  of  each 
gamester  in  this  play,  as  in  cudgelling,  is 
to  guard  bimself,  and  to  fetch  blood 
from  the  other  s  liead  ;  whether  by  taking 
a  little  skin  from  his  pericranium,  drawing 
a  stream  from  his  nose,  or  knocking  out 
a  few  of  those  early  inventions  for 
grinding — the  teeth. 

They  are  both  imt^ine  in  their  hope 
of  victory,  and,  as  many  other  ambitious 
fighters  have  done,  they  both  aim  at  the 

In  cudgelling,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
weapon  is  a  stout  cudgel ;  and  the  player 
defends  himself  with  another  having  a 
large  hemisphere  of  wicker-work  upon  it. 
This  is  called  ihepoi^  either  from  its  likeness 
in  shape  to  that  kitchen  article,  or  else  in 
commemoration  of  some  ancient  war- 
fare, when  the  **  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet,"  being  suddenly  surrounded  with 
tlieir  foes,  sallied  forth  against  them, 
armed  with  tlie  pol  and  kdie. 

Single-stick  playinj^,  and  cudgelling, 
would  be  more  useful  to  a  man  as  an  art 
of  self-defence,  if  he  were  sure  that  his 
enemy  would  always  use  the  same  mode 
of  fighting :  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  if  a 
Somersetshire  single-stick  player  quarrel 
with  a  Devonshire  wresilerjlbe  latter,  not 


thinking  himself  bound  to  crack  the 
stickler's  head  by  the  rules  of  the  game, 
will  probably  run  in  and  ihrow  him  off 
his  legs,  giving  such  a  violent  shock  to 
his  system  thai  the  only  use  he  will  be 
able  to  make  of  his  stick  will  be  that 
of  hobbling  home  with  it. 

W.  Barnes 


Hands  ELL — Hor5£sbo£S. 
[To  Mt,  Hone] 
Dear  Sir, 

At  p.  954  occurs  the  word  "11  and  sell/' 
The  practise  of  nailing  the  horse  shoes  to 
keep  out  the  witches  is  generally  the 
same  in  all  die  counties  I  have  been  in  ; 
as  also  that  of  rubbing  by  some,  and 
spitting  on  by  others,  of  the  first  money 
taken  for  articles  usually  sold  by  petty 
carriers— the  good  lock  or  bad  of  the  sales 
for  the  day,  being  usually  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  first  purchaser.  1  have  known 
when  they  would  not  sell  at  all  to  some, 
at  the  commenceinenL  a  reduced  price  was 
gladly  taken  from  a  person  presumed  to 
be  lucky  as  a  purchaser. 

Brand  I  find  has  much  on  spitting  and 
saliva  ;  but  the  word  "  Handsel!,"  is  ia 
my  opinion  a  hand  full  of  such  articles  as 
could  be  so  raeasuTed  and  valued  by 
such— Yet  1  find  in  Arnold's  chronicle  of 
the  customs  of  London,  quarto,  page  191^ 
the  following  curious  item,  which  may 
bave  reference  to  the  above  custom  : — 

*^Anolft€r  Wtight  is  called  aumtls shaft, 
and  this  weight  isforboden  in  England  by 
statute    of    parliament,   and    also    Holy  J 
church  hath  cursed  m  England  all  those  J 
that  bye  and  sell  by  that  imncti  ^v eighty] 
for  it  is  a  disuseable  v;eight  if  a  man  cast  ' 
liim  to  deceive  the  people  and  for  to  be 
false." 

Handsell  to  me  certainly  appears  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Anncel,  and  llie  spitting 
on  the  first  conceived  good  money  is  to 
keep  away  the  bad  which  probably  your 
more  learned  correspondent  may  further 
illustrate. 

I  remain.  Dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  F*  Phcexix* 

6th  August,  1B3K 
Livt?rp<M>l. 


There  are  some  very  pretty  notions  in 
verse  on  the  love  of  order  and  cleanliness) 
among  the  **  Good  People,"  of  our  old 
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popular  Mythology*  They  vtem  famous 
sliii-|>inclters  ;  und  celeb rate^l,  withal,  for 
dressiniT  themselves  gallanily. 

Mab,  Thf  J'airv  Queew,  condescends  to 
her  subjects   in   a  ditiy  entitled  with  her 
own  name,  wherein  she  sayji, 
When  mortal*  are  at  i*it 
And  snoring  m  ihoir  nest, 
Unheard,,  au<l  unetpiedl, 
Tlirough  kcy-bolem  we  do  glida ; 
Over  Ubiety  •tooli,  And  ftlielvet^ 
We  trip  it  Willi  our  fniry  el  Yet. 
And,  if  the  houte  be  foul 
With  plftttcr,  diti*,  ©r  bowl, 
Vp  stair*  Kre  nimbly  creepy 
And  fiiid  the  flntfl  xi)eep  \ 
There  we  pinch  the  if  anus  aad  thighs ; 
None  etcupei,  and  none  e«pici. 
So  much  for  punishment  of  offences ; 
next,  as  in   moral  Justice,  comes  reward 
for  services  : — 

But  if  the  hnme  he  swept „ 
And  from  unclcannets  kept, 
We  praiic  the  houfldhold  maid» 
And  duly  the  ii  paid  : 
For  wc  ute,  befow  we  go, 
Ta  drop  a  tetter  in  her  ihoe. 

Dr.  Richard  Corbet,  Bishop  of  Nor* 
wich»  speaks  of  this  practice  in  the  outset 
of  **  A  proper  New  Ballad,  entitled,  The 
FAmrn'j  Farewell.*' 
Farewrll  Rewafdi  and  Falriee  t 

Good  hauftewtvet  now  may  tay  : 
For  now  foul  slnta  in  d&tnes 

Do  fare  ^^  well  as  ihey  : 
And  though  (hey  tweep  their  hearthi  no  lets 

Than  maidt  were  wont  to  do. 
Yet  who,  ol  Jttte,  for  clGanliaeai^ 

Findt  sixpence  in  hcf  shoe  I 

The  cheerful  Prelate  afterwards  says, 

in  praise  of  the  **  Good  People," 
A  liclUale  in  their  company 

They  ne¥er  could  endure  ; 
And  who*D  Irept  not  locrctly 

Their  mirth  was  paniflhcd  siirc  ; 
It  waji  a  just  axtd  CtiriJtiaiii  deed 

To  pinch  aucK  hlack  and  blur:. 
U  !  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 

Such  juitieet  as  you  ! 
To  the  same  effect,  llerrick,  who  wrote 
the   gluriotis   poem^   **  Cormna  goin^   a 
May m^/' gives  goodly  counsel  andGaution 
to  household  maids^ 

If  ye  will  with  Mab  find  grace. 

Set  each  platter  in  his  place  ; 
Rake  the  £re  yp,  ao«l  get 

Water  in,  ere  sun  be  set* 
Waah  your  pails,  and  cleonae  yonr  ducieii, 

SluLs  are  loathjiome  to  the  fairies  * 
Sweep  your  hoQse  :  who  doth  not  »o, 

Mab  will  pmth  her  b^  the  toe. 


Tht   stat«   dresses    of   their   bi^H  eJ 
mighty  little   Majesties    are   alwiy*  «k- 
scribed  as  suitable  to  their  qtiatity.    T« 
pieces  on  this  subject  from  The  HAdfm^ 
8vo,  1750,  with  some  befittinff  aUerattm^ 
are  at  the  reader's  service.    Tht  first  w*»ic4 
I  find  to  hare  been  abridged  ft"   *** 
'^  English  Pamatmaf**  is  oo 
The  KiH^. 
Upon  a  time  the  Fairy  elreSy 
Having  newly  dre«a*d  lli«i!Ei*elT«a» 
Thought  it  meet  to  clothe  their  king 
lo  fobei  moat  fit  for  revelJis^. 

They  wrought  a  cobweb  chitt  mvre  ty 
Than  ever  spidert  aiizice  could  mpin  \ 
And  bleached  it  in  the  whitest  aaov 
Wben  die  northern  winds  do  blow^ 
A  rich  waistcoat  they  did  bria|; 
Formed  of  the  trout  tty*»  g*»lrtcii  wiaf  ; 
Dyed  crimtoa  in  a  tnaidetaV  bliuh* 
Ai»d  lined  with  httnamiog  bie««*  sioA  fh^k 
Hit  hoftcn  and  hia  c^aasoek  wpr« 
Wove  of  the  silken  goia«ii>«r  ; 
Aud  down  the  teaiDi,  with  carefol  pifiiw 
An  tinctuoui  snail  itrew  carious  laok 

Hit  girdle  waa  a  wreath  of  f>«a«k 

Dropt  from  the  eyes  of  atUy  pila« 

Pittch'd  became  they  had  forgol 

To  sweep  the  hearth,  and  clean  the  p0U 

His  hat  was  all   of  ladiea*  love, 

8o  pasting  light  that  it  woold  movs 

If  any  gnat  tif  tiny  fly 

fiut  ttirr'd  the  air  in  pauiag  by. 

The  next,  in  a  different  measure,  ckMi 
with  a  verse  of  agreeable  sarcasm^  uid  call 
the  entertainment  somewliat  abfopll^ 
The  Queen, 
Ko  sooner  was  their  king  att£i*d 

As  prince  had  never  bc-es. 
Than,  as  in  duty  was  reqniredt 

They  nett  arrayed  their  queeau 
With  shining  thread  shot  from  th«  wa 

And  twitted  into  linej, 
They  on  the  Wheel  of  Fortuae  ap 
Her  body -linen  fine. 

They  made  her  gown  of  mon&ia^  daw* 

When  Phoeboa  did  bat  pc!«p» 
At  by  a  poet's  pencil  drtawn. 

In  Chloris*  lap  asleep* 
Itji  colour  was  alt  coloon  fair* 

Tbe  rainbow  gave  the  dip  ; 
Its  perfume  was  the  amber  air 

Drawn  from  a  virgin' i  Itp. 
Her  tiedtlace  was  a  aobttlo  tje 

Of  glorious  atoms,  set 
In  the  pare  black  of  Beauty's  ej«« 

At  they  had  been  in  jet* 
Her  ahoet  were  lover V  hope*  ahod. 

So  patting  thin  and  Ught, 
That  all  her  care  was  how  to  tnoid  ; 

A  tb ought  would  btirat  them  ^«Me« 
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The  rayel*  ended,  tho  put  off  ; 

Because  her  grace  waa  warm, 
She  fann'd  her  with  a  lady'n  fcoff, 

And  so  the  took  no  barm. 


Well  Faihies, 
Hutch  in  son,  in  his  flislrtry  of  Cumber- 
land, speaking  of  Edeo^hall,  savs  :  *'  In 
this  house  are  some  good  old-fashioned 
apartments.  An  old  painliid  drinking 
glass,  called  the  *  Luck  of  Eden-hall/  is 
preserved  with  i^rtat  care.  I  n  the  garden, 
near  to  the  house,  is  a  well  of  exceUent 
spring  water,  called  St.  Cuthbert's  well 
(ihe  church  it  dedicated  to  that  saint) ; 
this  glass  is  supposed  to  Itave  been  a 
sacred  chalice ;  hut  ihe  legendary  tale  is, 
Ihal  the  butler,  going  to  draw  water,  sur- 
prised  a  company  of  fairies  who  were 
amusinf^  themselves  upon  the  green  near 
the  well;  he  seized  the  glass  which  was 
standing  upon  its  margin;  they  tried  to 
recover  it;  but,  after  an  ineBectual  strug- 
gle, flew  away,  saying, 

'  If  tbat  ^la3«  cither  break  or  fall. 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Edcn^liall/" 

This  cup  is  celebrated  in  the  duke  of 
Wharton's  ballad  upon  a  remarkable 
drinking  match  held  at  sir  Christopher 
M  us  grave's.  Another  reading  of  the 
lines  said  to  have  been  left  with  it,  is, 
**  Whene'er  thiit  cup  fthall  brcaJk  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Ede&-lialL." 


Faiht  SaIidLE* 

Waldron,  in  his  Description  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  tells  us  that  there  is  in  that 
island,  **  the  fairies*  saddle,  a  si  one  termed 
so,  as  1  suppose,  from  the  similitude  it 
has  of  a  saddle.  It  seems  to  lie  loose  on 
the  edge  of  a  small  rock,  and  the  wise 
natives  of  Man  tell  you  it  i^  every  night 
made  use  of  by 'the  fairies,  but  what  kind 
of  horses  they  are,  Oft  whose  huckii  this  is 
put,  1  could  never  find  any  of  them  who 
preteud^d  lo  resolve  me/'  The  same 
writer  acquaints  us  that  the  Moriks  con* 
fidently  assert  that  the  first  inhabitants  of 
their  island  were  fairies,  and  that  these 
little  people  have  still  iheir  residence 
among  tliem.  They  call  ihem  ihe  gmtd 
people f  and  say  they  live  in  wilds  and 
forests,  and  on  mountains,  and  shun  great 
cities  because  of  the  wickedness  acted 
therein.* 


*  Brand* 


Fairt  IIauhts,  8cc. 
In  a  curious  and  rare  book  entitled 
**  Paradoxical  Assertions,  kc,  by  R.  IL" 
1664,  we  read,  that  Englishmen  '*  maintain 
and  defend  ihe  sacred  hearth,  as  the  sane, 
tuary  and  chief  place  of  residence  of  the 
tutelary  lares  and  household  'gods,  and 
the  only  court  where  the  lady  Fairies  con- 
vene to  dance  and  revel  ?" 

Aubrey,  in  his  Miscellanies,  says  that, 
**  When  Fairies  remove  from  place  to 
place  they  are  said  to  use  the  words 
Horse  and  liattock." 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  the  intelligent 
minisler  of  tbe  parishes  of  Strachur 
and  Stralacblan  in  Argyleshire,  tells  us, 
that  '*  About  eight  mites  to  the  eastward 
of  Cailleacb-vear,  a  small  conical  hill  rihes 
considerably  above  the  neighbouring  bills. 
It  is  seen  from  Inverary,  and  from  many 
parts  at  a  great  disi;ince.  It  is  called 
Sien-Sluai,  the  (airy  habitation  of  a  mul- 
titude. A  belief  in  Fairies  prevailed  very 
much  in  the  Highlands  of  old ;  nor  at 
this  day  is  it  quite  obliterated.  A  small 
conical  bill,  called  Sien,  was  assigned 
them  for  a  dwellinsf,  from  which  melodi- 
ous music  was  frequently  heard,  and 
gleams  of  light  seen  in  dark  nights.*' 

The  account  of  Kirkmicbael  says, 
"Not  more  firmly  established  in  this 
country  is  the  belief  in  ghosts  than  that 
in  fairies.  The  legendary  recoids  of 
Ikticj,  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  have 
assigned  their  mansions  to  that  class  of 
Genii,  in  detached  hillocks  covered  with 
verdure,  situated  on  tbe  hanks  of  purling 
brooks,  or  surrounded  by  thickets  of  wood. 
These  hillocks  are  called  sioth-dhunan, 
abbreviated  sioth-anan,  from  sioth,  peace, 
and  dun,  a  mound.  They  derive  this 
name  from  tbe  practice  of  the  dm  ids,  who 
were  wont  occasionally  to  retire  to  green 
eminences  to  administer  justice,  establish 
peace,  and  compose  differences  between 
contending  parties.  Their  followers,  when 
tbey  were  no  more,  fondly  imagined,  that 
seats  where  they  exercised  a  virtue  so 
beneBcial  to  mankind,  were  still  inhabited 
by  (hem  in  their  disembodied  state.  In 
the  autumnal  seajon,  when  the  moon 
j^hines  from  a  serene  sky,  often  is  the  way- 
faring traveller  arrested  by  the  music  of 
the  hills,  more  melodious  than  the  strains 
of  Orpheus.  Often,  struck  with  a  more 
solemn  scene,  he  beholds  the  visionary 
hunters  engaged  in  the  chace,  and  pursu- 
ing the  deer  of  the  clouds,  while  the  hol- 
low rock*,  in  long-»ounding  echoes,  rever- 
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berate  their  cries.  About  fifty  years  ago, 
a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose 
faith  was  more  regulated  by  the  scepti- 
cism of  Philosophy  than  the  credulity  of 
Superstition,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  yield  his  assent  to  Uie  opinion  of  the 
times.  At  length,  however,  he  felt  from 
experience,  that  he  doubted  what  he 
ought  to  have  believed.  One  night  as  he 
was  returning  home,  at  a  late  hour,  from 
a  presbytery,  he  was  seized  by  the  fairies, 
and  carried  aloft  into  the  air.  Through 
fields  of  ether  and  fleecy-clouds  he 
journeyed  many  a  mile,  descrying,  like 
Sancho  Panza  on  his  Clavileno,  the  earth 
far  distant  below  him,  and  no  bigger  than 
a  nut-shell.  Being  thus  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  their  existence, 
they  let  him  down  at  the  door  of  his  ovm 
house,  where  he  afterward  often  recited  to 
the  wondering  circle  the  marvellous  Ule 
of  his  adventure.  These  genii  are  still 
supposed  by  many  of  the  people  to  exist 
in  tike  woods  and  sequestered  valleys  of 
the  mountains,  where  they  frequently 
appear  to  the  lonely  traveller,  clothed  in 
green,  with  dishevelled  hair  floating  over 
their  shoulders,  and  with  faces  more 
blooming  than  the  vermil  blush  of  a  sum- 
mer morning.  At  night,  in  particular, 
when  fancy  assimilates  to  its  own  pre- 
conceived ideas  every  appearance  and 
every  sound,  the  wandering  enthusiast  is 
frequently  entertained  by  their  music, 
more  melodious  than  he  ever  before  heard. 


Fairy  Treasure. 

In  the  Leverian  museum  were  "  Orbi- 
cular sparry  bodies,  commonly  called 
fairies'  money,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  Northumberland."  Hamont,  a 
character  in  the  play  of  the  » Fatal  Dowry,* 
1632,  says, — 

But  not  a  word  of  it,  'tis  fairies  treasare  ; 
Which  but  revealM,  brings  on  the  blabber's 
ruine. 

V  arious  works  contain  allusions  to  this 
well-known  trait  of  fairy  mythology.* 


Brownies. 

Brownies,  according  to  fairy  legends, 
were  a  sort  of  domestic  fairies,  extremely 
useful,  and  performers  of  ail  sorts  of  do- 
mestic drudgery. 

Milton  describes  the  fairy  character 
answering  to  the  Browny,  who  seems  here 
to  be  the  same  with  Robin  Goodfellow : 


•  BtaixA. 


Tells  how  the  drndging  goUin  tvct. 
To  earn  bit  cream-bovl  duly  net. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  ef  m 
His  shadowy  flale  hath  thresh'd  the  torn 
That  ten  day-lab'rers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lays  hina  down  the  lubbar-fiead. 
And  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  lei^ 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength. 
And,  crop-full,  out  of  doors  he  flinp. 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings, 

Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  SImI- 
land  Isles,  says :  **  It  is  not  long  since 
every  family  of  any  considerable  sabstinee 
in  those  islands  was   haunted  by  a  spint 
they  called  Browny,  which  did  se««ffll 
sorts  of  work :  and  this  was  the  reasM 
why  they  gave  hioa  offerings  of  the  f«i- 
ous  products  of  the  place.     Thus  sow, 
when  they  charmed  their  milk,  or  breved, 
poured  some  milk  and  wort  through  Ik 
nole  of  a  stone  called  Browny's  stooo- 
Browny  was  frequently  seen  in  aH  Ae 
most  considerable  families  in  these  Ha, 
and  north  of  Scotland,  in  the  shape  of  i 
tall  man :    but,  within  these  tweoly  ir 
thirty  years  past,  he  is  seen  but  lardj^ 
There  were  spirits,  also,  that  appealed  ii 
the  shape  of  women,  horses,  swine,  ctf^ 
and  some  like  fiery  balls,  which  moM 
follow  men  in  the  fields :  but  theie  haie 
been  but  few  instances  of  these  for  hnj 
years  past. — ^These  spirits  used  to  fixa 
sounds  in  the  air,  resembling  those  of  i 
harp,  pipe,  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  of  ik 
grinding  of  querns ;  and  sometimes  dM^    | 
thrice  heard  voices  in  the  air  by  i^ 
singing  Irish  songs:  the  words  of  vbiA 
songs   some    of    my    acquaintance  ffi 
retain.     One  of  them  resembled  the  voce 
of  a  woman  who  had  died  some  tm 
before,  and  the  song  related  to  her  sm 
in  the  other  world. — Below  the  chsppeb 
(three  chapelsj  in  the   island   of  VaiTi 
there  is  a  flat  thin  stone,  called  Browniei 
stone,  upon  which  the  ancient  inhabitsif 
offered  a  cow's  milk   every  Sunday :  N  I 
this   custom    is    now     quite    abolished."  | 

King  James  I.,  in  his  Dsmonology,ssTs: 
"  Brownie  appeared  like  a  rough  nuc 
and  haunted  divers  houses  without  doii^ 
any  evill,  but  doing,  as  it  were,  necesssw 
turoes  up  and  downe  the  house;  n 
some  were  so  blinded  as  to  beleeve  i< 
their  house  was  all  the  sonsier,  as  ^. 
called  it,  that  such  spirits  resorted  tke«" 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Journey  lo  t* 
Western  Islands,  observes,  "  BrowDj«a( 
a  sturdy  fairy,  who,  if  he  was  fed,  «■• 
kmdly  treated,  would,  as  they  sav.  *« 
%x^^v  e^^V  ^<  work.     They  now  pay  k» 
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no  wages,  and  ara  content  to  labor  for 
them*elve$/* 

Robert    Heron  says,   **Tbe    Brownie 

was  a  very  obliging  spirit,  w[io   used  to 

come  into  houiies  by  ni^ht,  and,  for  a  diih 

of  cream,  lo  perform  lustily  any  piece  of 

wfotk    that   iTiight   remain   to   be   done: 

l#ometimei  he  would  work,  and  sometimes 

I  fat  till  he  bursted  :  if  old  clothes  were 

liaid  out  for  him^  he  took   them  in  great 

luitress,  and  never  more  returned.'* 


Knoceers. 

Besides  the  common  class  of  imaginary 

beings  called  fairies,  with  whose  qualities 

we  are  familiar,  through  the  story-books 

of  childhood ;  we  have  accounts,  on  like 

aulhorityt  of  another  species^  who 

Iwelt  in  the  mmes,  where,  it  is  !>aid,  they 

iere  olicti  heard  to  imitate  the  actions  of 

he  V*  oik  men,   whom  they  were  thought 

lo  be  inclined  to  assist,  and  never,  unless 

provoked  by  insult,  to  injure.     In  NVales 

ihey  were  culled  knockers,  and  were  siiid 

to  point  out  the  rich  veins  of  silver  and 

Jead.     Some  fniries  are  also  said  lo  have 

e«iaed  in  wells. 

Bespeciiti^  **  knockers/'   the  Scottish 

Encyclopedia  says  :  "  The  belief  of  fairies 

itiU   subiitst^   in   many  parts  of  our  own 

country.    The  *  swari  feiry  of  the  mitie* 

\(jot   German  extraction)    has   scarce   vet 

BUitled  our  subterraneous    works.— The 

Germans  believed  m  two  sipecies  of  fairies 

bf  the  mines,   one  fierce  and  malevolent^ 

he  other  a  gentle  race,  appearing   like 

little  old  men  dressed  like  miners,  and 

llot  much   above   two  feet  high/*     Our 

"  knockers'*  are  de*cribed  by  Mr,  John 

ewis,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 

Baxter,  as  little  statured,  jind  about  half 

1  yard  long  :  he  adds,  **  at  this  very  in- 

irani  theie  are  miners  on  a  discovery  of 

vein    of  metal,  and  two  of  them  aie 

ady  lo  make  oath  they  have  heard  the;»e 

Dockers  m  ihe  day-time." 


FaIRV    SrCMtNESS. 

Imden^  in  his  **  Ancient  and  Modern 

anncrs   of  the   Irish,'*   says,   **  When 

any  one  happens   to  fall,  hi^  springs  up 

a^in,  and,  turning  round  three  times  to 

ihe  nght»  digs  the  earth  with  a  sword  or 

knife,  and  Ukes  up  a  turf,  because,  they 

ay,  the  earth  reHects  bis  bhudow  to  him 

for  they  imagine  there  is  a  spini  in  the 

nrth) ;  and,  tf  he  falls  sick  within  two  or 

bree  days  after,  a  woman  skilled  in  those 

alters    is  sent   U>  the  spot,  and   thert 


fays,  M  call  thee  P.  from  the  east,  we»t« 
aouiii,  and  north,  from  the  groves,  woods, 
riverSf  marshes,  fairies  white,  red,  black,* 
&c. ;  and,  after  uttering  certain  short 
prayers,  she  returns  home  to  the  sick 
person,  lo  see  whether  it  be  th'i  distemper 
tliey  call  esane,  which  they  suppose  in- 
l^icted  by  the  fairies,  and,  whispering  in 
his  ear  another  short  prayer,  with  Ihe 
pater-noster,  puts  some  burning  coals  into 
a  cup  of  clear  water,  and  form*  a  better 
jud^^nient  of  the  disorder  than  most  phy- 
sictansi." 


Elf  Shots* 


Fairies  were  thought  to  shoot  cattle  with 
arrows  headed  with  flint-stones,  which 
were  often  found  and  called  elf-^hols. 

Collins,   in  ihe  OUe  on  the   Popular 
Superstitions  of  ihe  Highlands,  says; 
There,  cv*ry  herd  by  s&d  CKprricQcc  knows 

Row,  wia^M  with  fate,  their  clf-ihot  arrowt 

fly- 

When  the*  tick  ewr  hvt  iutotmsr-food  for^goet^ 
Or  flrt'LcJi'd  ou  e»rth  the  be&rt'tmil  brifeiB 
lifr. 

In  the  •*  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ire* 
land,"  there  is  this  passage, — •*  I  have 
seen  one  of  ihose  elf-stones  like  a  ihin 
tnangular  Hint,  not  half  an  inch  in  dia* 
meter,  with  which  they  suppose  the  fairies 
destroy  their  coivs  And  when  these 
animals  are  seized  with  a  certuin  disorder, 
lo  which  they  are  very  mcident,  they  say 
they  are  clf-shoi." 

A  cow,  or  other  animal,  suppoiied  to 
have  been  mj tired  hy  the^e  missiles,  was 
to  be  touched  with  one  of  them,  or  to 
be  made  to  drink  of  the  walcf  in  whicK 
one  of  them  had  been  dipped. 

The  origin  of  these  fairy  weanoni  ti  of 
high  antiuuity;  ihey  were  cnUer  flint 
arrow^heatfs   used   by   our  nr  m 

battle  or  chase,  or  tools  of  «>  r- 

vice  ma  barbarous  state  of  socii/^v,  ■»  rure 
iron  was  known.* 


FatKY  Rtxcs. 

Fairies  were  thought  lo  have  iheir 
haunts  in  grovt»f  or  on  mountaios.tliciouth* 
ernsideof  hit|»,  and  Hi  V-    '  '      s, 

vrhere  their  diversion  ^-v  I 

in  hand  in  a  circle.  Ihu  m*  n  m  mrpr 
tiny  feel  are  supposed  to  remain  visible 
on  the  irraas  a  long  time  aAcrwurds,  and 
are  called  **  Fairy  Ring**,"  or  circles, 

Moses  Pitt,  in  a  scarce  tn^ci,  relates 


Braofi. 
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that  Ilia  female  servant,  **  Anne  Jefferie^ 
(for  that  was  lier  maiden  name)  was  bom 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Tealh,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  in  December,  1626,  ;ind  is 
still  livings  1696,  aged  70.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  one  William  Warren,  formerly 
hind  to  the  Laie  eminent  physician,  Dr. 
Hi  chard  Lower,  deceased,  and  now  to 
Sir  Andrew  Slanning  of  Devon,  Bart. 
A»  D.  1645  •  as  slie  was  one  day  sitting 
knitting  in  an  arbour  in  the  garden,  there 
came  over  the  hedge^  of  ft  sudden,  six 
penions  of  a  imaU  stature,  all  clothed  in 
green,  whidi  frightened  her  so  much  as 
to  throw  her  into  a  great  sickness.  They 
continued  their  apppearance  to  her,  never 
less  than  two  at  a  time  nor  ever  more 
than  eight,  itways  in  even  numbers,  two, 
four,  SIX,  eight «  She  forsook  eating  our 
victuals,  and  was  fed  by  these  fairies 
from  (he  liar  vest  time  to  the  next  Christ- 
mas ;  upon  which  day  she  came  to  our 
table  and  said,  because  it  was  that  day 
she  wt>uld  eat  some  ro^t  beef  with  us, 
which  she  did,  [  myself  bein^^  then  at 
table.  One  day  she  gave  me  a  piece  of 
her  (fairy)  bread,  which  I  did  eat,  and 
think  it  was  the  most  delicious  bread 
that  ever  1  did  eat,  either  before  or  since/* 
Moses  Pitt  again  says  **  On  another  day 
ihe^e  fairies  gave  my  sister  Mary  a  silver 
cup,  which  held  about  a  cjuart,  bkiding 
her  give  it  my  mother,  but  my  mother 
would  not  accept  it-  I  presume  this  was 
the  time  my  sister  owns  she  ttao  the 
fairies.  I  confess  to  your  Lordship  1 
never  did  see  them.  I  have  seen  Anne 
in  the  orchard  dancing  among  tlie  tjreei», 
and  she  told  me  she  was  then  dancing 
with  the  faines."  It  appears  that  Auoe 
was  afterwards  thrown  into  j^til  a^  an  im> 
postor;  but  the  friendly  narrator  of  her 
singular  story,  Moses  Pitt,  does  not  give 
any  plausible  account  why  the  fairies,  like 
false  earthly  friends,  forsook  her  in  the 
lime  of  her  distress, 

To  dance  on  ritiglcU  to  the  vhiitling  wind. 
Mid*,  N,  Dream »  Act,  ii*  sec*  2. 

Dr-  Grey  observes,  in  his  notes  on 
Shakspeare,  that  "  ringlets  of  gr;iss  are 
very  common  m  meadows,  which  are 
higher,  sow  re  r,  and  of  a  deeper  green 
tlian  the  grass  that  grows  round  them : 
and  by  the  common  people  are  usually 
called  fairy  circles.*'  We  have  in  Shak- 
speare  s  Tempest,  act  v,  sc.  ] . 

**  Y«  eU't*- -you  deroy  puppets  ihtt 

By  obCion-iltine  do  the  grecti •■our  ri agio u  mftke 
Whereof  the  eve  ooi  biles. *^ 


Drayton,  speaking  of  the  furies,  mpt 
Thuy  in  their  coar»e4  make  ikax  fotuul 
In  mo&dowB  and  in  mitivbes  found 
Of  them  to  called  the  fmiry  groood 
According  to  Ota  us  Ma^as,  this  cauif 
of  the  circles  in  tlie  gmss  called  £117 
rings    was    a   general     belief    with  tht 
northen  nations :  many  of  our  own  po^t? 
allude  to  these  fairy  rttig^,  aod  adopi  tbe 
prevailing  persuasion. 

Browne,  in  his  Britannia's  PastoraK 
describes 

»  picaaafit  acad. 
Where  fairies  often  did  their  nuesftturr*  tr»i. 
Which  in  the  mc«doirsinade  tucbcireJe«frM3 
Ai  if  with  garlftudf  it  had  crotmcd  tker*n. 
Within  one  of  tbeio  rDu&ds  wma  to  b*  M•^ 
A  hinock  ri«c,  whore  oft  tbe  fairy-qBeen 
At  twilight  tat. 

The  author  of  "  Round  about  out 
Coal  Fire,'*  treating  of  fairies,  sayi,'*libef 
had  6ne  music  always  among  themseltcs. 
and  danced  in  a  moon-shiny  mgiHt^  arouid 
or  in  a  ring,  as  one  may  see  at  diis  day 
upon  every  common  in  Engtafid  vim 
mushroomes  grow.'* 

One  of  the  "  Six  Pastorals**  by  Gcoi|t 
Smithy  the  painter  of  Chicesler,  refers  to 
the  popular  belief. 

Home  lAy  the  •chreecli*owl,  mt  eai 

liottr, 
Awakei  the  f^iriet  in  yon  aatiem  towV 
Their  nigbUy-duicing  ring  I  always  dtead, 
N<>r  ht  my  shi.'ep  within  thftt  cin:le  t7T«d  » 
Where  round  and  round  all  bight,  la 

light  fair, 
Thry  dance  to  tome  strmnge  moKick  in  the 

It  is  still  a  vulgar  notion  thai  if  a 
be  built  upon  the  ground  where  tlii*  f^irf 
rings  are,  whoever  becomes  the  iabahitaii 
will  wonderfully  prosper. 


I 


fiw 


The  most  clear  and    sattsfnctofT 
marks  on  the  orij:in   of   fairi'    nnfi 
probably  tliose  of   Dr.    Wollastoci, 
R,  S.  printed  in  the  second  part  aif 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  t  B07 ; 
during    a    few  years    residence   tn 
country,    The  cause  of  these  appearanct* 
he    ascribes  to  the  growth  of  a  eei 
species  of  Agaric,  which  so  entirely 
sorbs  all  nuinment  from  the  soil  " 
that  the  herbage  is  for  a  while  d 

December  27, — Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets 
Twilight  ends 
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STOURBniDGE-FAIR  BOOTH. 


The  preceding  engraving  is  a  sectional 
view  of  tlie  usual  interiot  of  the  booths 
occupitnl  by  dealers  attendinsf  Sloiirbridge 
fair.  The  fnmt  of  the  booth  i^  under  the 
colonnade*  which,  here^  is  represented  at 
the  side^  for  the  purpose  of  showing  ihe 
amngement  wilhin-^ide.  Passeng^ers 
walked  under  this  colonnade  ana  entered 
the  booth  by  the  front  door,  between  the 
windows,  where  they  found  a  shop  about 
thirty  feet  by  eighteen*  with  well  stored 
shelves,  and  counler?*  for  serving  the  cus- 
lomers.  A  door  in  this  shop,  opposite  to 
the  entrance  door  from  the  colonoade, 
communicated  with  an  apartment^  serving 
as  a  iiving-room  and  bed-room  for  the 
I>ccupant5  of  the  booth.  The  lesser  booth, 
or  steeping  room,  and  the  larger  booth,  or 
flhop,  were  roofed  with  plank,  and  over 
that  roofing  was  a  stoul  tarpaulin,  or  hair* 
cloth.  The  colonnade  was  merely  €<►- 
vered  in  with  hair-cloth  to  screen  passen- 
gers from  sumhine  and  rain. 

No.  49, 


During  the  equinoniat  pales,  about 
fifty- five  years  ago,  a  sudden  storm  at 
Stourbridpe-fair  unroofed  most  of  the 
booths  in  Ironmonfrers,  Shoemsikers,  and 
Carl ick- row,  and  blew  boards  and  goods 
across  several  fields. 


There  is  a  brief  account  of  Stourbridge 
fair,  but  very  descriptive  of  its  ancient 
consequence,  in  the  Every- Day  Book^ 
J.  1300—1305-  An  officer  of  the  fair, 
called  the  **  Lord  of  the  Tap,"  is  men-- 
tioned  in  the  same  volume,,  1487.  The 
interesting  letter  on  the  next  page  com- 
pletes that  account.  U  was  sent  by  the 
venerable  contributor  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Every- Da^  Book* 
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STOURBRIDGE  FAIR. 


Sir, 


[To  Mr.  HoDc] 


I  am  a  septuagenarian,  and  the  foUowinj^ 
are  my  personal  recollections  of  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  conceming  the  once 
vast  fair  at  Stoiirbridgei  or  Stirbitch, 
about  two  miles  from  Cara bridge,  from 
the  16th  September  until  old  Michaelmas 
day.  It  was  held  in  an  open  field,  bor- 
dering on  the  high  road  from  Cambridge 
to  Newmarket^  through  which  is  a  cart 
road  leading  to  Chesterton,  a  pretty  rural 
village,  wjih  a  good  church  and  a  hand- 
some spire,  on  the  north  bank  of  \he  river 
Cam,  over  which  is  a  ferry. 

Like  all  other  faira,  your  ears  inform 
you  before  your  eyes,  that  you  are  on 
the  way  to  it.  Afier  passing  Barnwell, 
the  numerous  booths  and  long  ranges  of 
standings  burst  oo  the  sight,  and  the 
clamor  of  trumpets,  deep  sounding  dnims, 
screaming  of  toy -trumpets,  and  din  of  a 
ihousantt  diacortlant  voices  asstiiled  the 
ear  and  confused  the  thoughts.  The  firit 
booths  (C  in  the  plan)  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road,  were  occupied  by  the  cus- 
tomary shows  of  wild  beasts  and  wild 
men,  conjurors,  iuroblers,  and  rope- 
dancers.  Mrs.  Baker's  company  of 
**  comudiana  "  was  respectable;  and 
Lewy  Owen,  the  clown,  a  young  man  of 
gotxi  family,  who  had  abandoned  himself 
to  this  way  of  life»  full  of  eccentric  wii 
and  grimace,  continually  excited  broad 
grins.  The  late  Mrs-  Inchbald  was  a 
performer  at  this  fair.  There  was  a  large 
theatncal  booth,  occupied  by  a  respect- 
able company  of  comedians  from  Norwich, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bailey, 
formerly  a  merchant  of  London.  He  was 
a  portly  good  looking  man,  of  gentlemanly 
manners  and  address,  the  compiler  of 
the  Directory  bearing  his  name,  a  work 
of  much  merit,  containing,  besides  the 
names  of  residents  in  the  several  towns, 
concise  yet  correct  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  die  places :  the  book  is  now  be- 
come very  scarce.  Other  show  booiha, 
occupied  by  giants  and  dwarfs,  savage 
beasts,  and  other  savages,  extended  with 
stunning  din  along  this  ooisy  line.  In 
front  of  lliese  were  the  fruit  and  ginger- 
bread stalls;  and,  walnuts  being  in  full 
perfection^  the  venders  continuully  strolled 
up  nud  down  the  fair,  bawling  every 
moment  in  your  ear — **  Twenty  a  penny 
walnuts  I  Walnuts,  twenty  a  penny ! 
Crack  *um  awoy — crack  *uiiiuwoy  here  V* 


On  the  south  side  of  tlie  road  oppotite  lo 
these  booths  was  the  cheese  iair  (E- 
Dealers  from  various  parts  took  then 
stands  there,  and  many  tont  weight  mtfv 
di imposed  of;  such  as  were  fit  fbi  die 
London  market  were  lx>ught  by  the  fac- 
tors from  thence,  and  cheese  fromCheshire, 
Wilts,  antl  Gloster,  by  the  gentry p  ib*? 
farmers,  and  dealers  from  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, and  adjoining  counties  :  large  quin- 
titles  of  Cottenham  and  crearo  ch*€s«^ 
being  brought  by  farmers  from  thc«e 
counties  for  sale.  Opposite  to  the  ^m 
end  of  ihe  cheese  fair,  on  the  north  sidt^  oi 
the  road,  stands  a  small  ancient  ch^t^l. 
or  oratory  (A),  no  doubt  erected  for  the 
devout  dealers  and  others  resorting  to  t^L" 
fair,  and  for  such  pious  traveller*  is 
passed  or  repassed  the  ferry  to  Cbestertoo^ 
At  and  nigh  to  this  spot  wrere  the  wool 
fair  (F),  and  the  bop-fair  (G).  Larzt 
stores  of  stack-cloths,  wa^goa-tiltv  *wi 
such  like  were  near  the  skm  Ibither 
sellers*  and  glover's  rovr  (N),  where  tbe 
hner  articles  of  leather  and  leather  gloves 
were  sold.  Little  edifices  of  general 
convenience  (L)  were  numerous.  At  il 
end  of  the  show-booths,  s»nd  facing  li 
row,  began  the  principal  range  of  boot! 
called  Garlick-row  (M>  M),  extendii 
quite  down  to  the  little  inn  (B),  where  a 
Fitd-poudre  court-was  held  during  the  iuT. 
This  range  of  shops  was  well  constiucttd. 
Each  booth  consisted  of  two  rooms,  tibe 
back  room,  separated  from  the  shop  by 
a  boarded  partition,  served  for  a  bed* 
chamber  and  other  domestic  purpose, 
from  which  a  back  door  opened  to  ii»e 
field.  The  range  of  booths  No.  I  wk 
generally  appropriated  to  furatture-icllcn, 
ironmongers,  silversmiths,  jeweUers,  yt- 
paners,  and  fine  cutlery  dealers:  lii* 
range  No.  2  to  silk  mercers,  dealers  m 
muslin,  toys,  and  milliner)'.  No.  1»  t» 
dealers  in  Norwich  and  Yorkshire  ouifio- 
factures,  mercery,  lace,  hose,  5ne  nui 
shoes,  boots,  clogs,  and  i^attens.— No. 
to  furs,  fans,  toys,  and  to  dealera  in 
various  ariicles  of  fashionable  wares 
London-^ — No.  5  was  occupied 
men  and  dealers  in  paints,  pf 
preserves,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Gr^eii 
Limehouse,  kept  a  mosit  important 
here :  his  returns  were  from  j€1500  U 
£2000  during  the  fair ;  and  my  father, irbt 
kept  tlie  fair  forty  years  and  up^  r^ 
usually  brought  home£lOOO|Or  m>- 
goods  sold  and  paid  for,  bettdes  >4^i»..^ 
to  half  that  amount  on  credit  to  repuiablr 
dealers  and  farmers.     Al  the  eed     "  '" 
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row,  close  to  ihe  Utile  inn  (B),  stood  the 
dealers  in  tjlass-waie,  looking-glasses,  and 
small  articles  of  niahogan^  furniture. 
Then  the  inn  itself,  the  sign  of  which  was, 
I  believe,  the  King's  Arms,  was  the  com- 
mon resort  of  the  horse  dealers.  In  this 
house  sal  the  Pitd-poudre  court,  with 
power  to  arbitrate  disputes  in  dealing, 
quel)  riots,  Une  and  olherwise  puni^ih 
summarily,  persons  guilty  of  petty  offences, 
having  a  pair  of  stocks  and  a  whipping 
post  in  front,  and  a  strong  room  under- 
neath. Close  adjoining  northward  was 
the  oyster  fair.  The  oysters  brought  from 
Lynn  were  very  lirge,  about  the  size  of  a 
horse's  hoof,  and  were  opened  with  piti- 
cers ;  the  more  delicate,  from  Colchester 
and  Whilstable,  were  very  small  In  the 
meadow  adjoining  were  the  coal  fair, 
pottery  feir,  and  Staffordshire  ware  dealers 
(W,  W,  W).  The  greater  part  of  these 
articles  were  delivered  from  on  board  ves- 
sels, which  drew  up  close  lo  the  bank  of 
the  river.  Returning  and  opposite  to  the 
oyster  fair  was  a  close,  where  the  horse 
fair  was  kept  (T).  The  show  of  beautiful 
animals  in  that  place  was  perhaps  unri- 
valled, unless  in  Yorkshire.  The  finest 
racers  and  hunters  from  Yorkshire,  the 
most  bony  and  muscular  draught  horses 
from  Suffolk,  and  from  every  other  coun- 
try famous  for  breeding  horses,  animated 
this  scene.  This  horse  fair  drew  together 
a  great  concourse  of  gentry,  farmers,  and 
dealers  from  all  part*  of  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  scores  of  valuable  animals 
changed  masters  in  the  short  space  of  a 
few  hours.  The  horse  fair  was  held  on 
the  first  Friday  after  Stirbiich  fair  was 
proclaimed.  Higher  up  and  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  road  was  Iron  monger's- row 
(P),  with  booths  occupied  by  manufac- 
turers from  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Wol- 
verbamptofi,  and  other  parts ;  and  dealers 
in  agncuUuml  tools,  nails,  hatchets,  saws, 
and  such  like  implements.  About  twenty 
yards  nearer  the  road  were  woollen  dra- 
pers; and  further  on,  and  opposite  lo 
Garbck-row  westward,  were  booths  (X) 
for  slop-sellers,  and  dealers  in  ha u bergs 
or  waggoners-frocks,  jackets,  half-boots, 
and    such    like    habiliments   for  robust 

f)loughmen  and  farm  laborers.  Then  fl- 
owed the  Hatter's-row  (Y),  close  to  which 
wa*  a  very  respectable  coffee-house]  and 
tavern  (Q),  fitted  up  with  neat  table;* 
covered  with  green  baiie,  having  glazed 
sash  windows  and  a  boarded  tloor ;  kept 
by   tfie   proprietor  of  Dockrell's   coffee- 


milk  punch.  There  were  likewise  a  nuni- 
ber  of  sutiling  booths  (I,  K)»  where  pUin 
and  substantial  dinners  were  served  upm 
a  neat  comfortable  style,  well  cooked,  aod 
moderately  charged,  except  on  the  horse 
fair  and  Michaelmas  days,  when  an  cxtJi 
sixpence  generally  was  lackt  to  the  tail  of 
ilie  goose. 

The  Robin  Hood  (H),  al  the  back  of 
Garlick-row,  near  the  basket  fair,  stood 
pre-eminent*  There,  after  the  buiiness 
of  the  day  was  over,  and  most  commonly 
on  tlie  evening  of  the  horse  Ikir  day, 
novices,  who  had  come  to  keep  the  fiir, 
were  initiated,  or  "  christened T  The  for- 
mula is  as  follows: — The  fresh  man  w«s 
introduced  to  the  elder  members  in  the 
**  parlor"  of  the  llobin-hood,  and  two 
sponsors  having  been  previously  diONB 
for  him,  he  was  placed  in  an  armed^chair, 
his  bead  uncovered,  and  his  shoes  off. 
Two  vergers,  holding  staves  and  hghlfd 
candles,  assisted  the  off^ciator,  who  was 
vested  in  a  Canlab's  gown  and  cap,  with  a 
hell  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other. 
He  commenced  the  ceremony  by  iskiDg, 
«*  Is  this  an  Infidel  ?"  fL  «•  Yes/*  Q. 
"  What  does  he  require  ?**  R.  '*  Instruc- 
tion (of  to  be  instructed)."  Q.  *•  Whee 
are  the  sponsors  ?^ — let  them  suiid  hi' 
ward  !"  A  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  bottle  of 
wine,  was  placed  on  the  table  bandy  fcr 
the  ofiiciator,  who  then  chaunted  the  Ib^ 
lowing  doggrel  i — 

1. 
Over  thy  hetil  I  ring  thi»  bell^ 
Bfcauiif  tboii  art  an  infidel « 
And  I  know  tii.ee  by  thy  uaiell,-^ 
Chontt — With  m  hoccias  proxiuA  Mmada 
Let  no  vmgcancp  Itgbi  oa  bja 
And  so  call  upon  him. 

This  child  was  bom  In  the  merry  aioaik  if 

May.  J 

Clap  t  pound  of  butter  to  Kis  ekttJk^  ^ad  fl 

will  n>on  roek  awmy,  ■ 

And  if  he  loQgs  for  a  mp^  let  tami  \mw9  a  I 

pr»y— 
Ckonu—l?tam  Mt  hocdiu^  9k, 

3. 
Thii  child't  ihoct  are  mndc  of  rutiiijii|;  | 
Hfs'Il  run  from  father  and  taotHer  the  i 

iuows  whith«T, 
And  here  he  may  nin  the  length  of  his  tctJlKP— 
Chorut — ^To  a  hocciua^  flee. 

*'  i 

This  child  now  to  SiirbttcK  Ikir  It  ctnnt,  1 
He  may  mhh  to  kii«  »  pretty  wencb  ett  !■ 

returns  home. 
But  lei  liim  be  advis'U  and  ool  to  I 

roam— 
C/iofiif— For  a  bocctus^  lee. 
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At  this  part  tlie  officiator,  with  all  due 
gravity,  turned  round,  and  inquired.— 
Q,  "Who  names  tKia  child?''  R. 
'*  We  do.'*  The  sponsors  then  called 
liim  "  Nimhleheels," — "  Stupid  Siepben,*' 
— "  Tommy  Simper,"  or  other  ludicrous 
nick-names.  The  officiator  then  drank, 
and  gave  the  notice  a  full  bumper. 

5. 
^  Kimble- beeU*'  benceforward   nhall    be  hi« 


Wbicb  to  ccmfeas  l«t  bim  not  fetl  ibame^ 
Whether  *torG  muter j  mit*^  or  dime — - 
ChcTUt — ^With  &  bocciuij  &c. 


6, 


Thh  child  first  having  p&td  hii  duet» 
li  welcome  then  to  put  on  bia  ahoe»^ 
And  ting  «  »ongp  or  tell  a  merry  tile^  ai  he 

may  cbcKote— 
Choffti — About  a  boccint,  &c. 

A  verse,  which  memory  can  afford  to 
forget,  intervene  before  the  next. 

8. 
Then  band  the  can  unto  oar  jolly  fdar. 
And  laugh  and  sing  a*  we  sit  round  the  fir«^ 
And  when  our  wine  is   out  let  all   to    be4 

retire — 
Chonu — With  a  hocctus  proxiiia  mandamui. 
Let  DO  vengeance  light  on  him^ 
And  BO  call  upon  him. 


^ 


1^^-p 


^ 


? 


fi     i^  ^  \/~^ 


tz=. 


Over  thy  head     I      ring      this  bell  And  I  know  thc«  by       tfay     imell 

BecauM    thou]  arc    an   infideli  ^._^ 


V    P     P      p      P   ^-p^   P      i>      P       ^  • 


With     l^i^  ~  hoc         ciua        prox  iui         man^    ^  da 


UljiU^  F  ^1  P  ^^^ 


Let      no     veng^ncc  light     oa    him       And      so     call      op         on      bim 


If  more  than  one  novice  offered  to  the 
ceremony,  they  were  initiated  together, 
and  I  he  words  which  required  it  were 
changed  from  singular  to  pliiraL  Supper 
was  then  brought  in  and  placed  on  a  long 
tabie^  formed  of  rough  deal  boards,  co- 
vered with  green  batie.  The  provisions 
consisted  generally  of  good  substanlial  (kiT> 
keeping  fare ;  such  as  roast  goose,  fowb» 
pork,  vegetables,  fruit  pies,  and  bread, 
which  altogether  were  charged  at  the 
moderate  price  of  one  shilling  a  head. 
JVlak  liquor,  punch,  and  wine,  might  be 
had  ad  Ubitum.  Smokers  ranged  iliem- 
selves  round  the  fire,  and  the  night  closed 
like  other  convivial  assemblies,  bnt  always 
in  good  humor,  and  without  dispute. 

Good  sioul  watchmen  went  their 
rounds  about  the  fair  every  half-hour, 
giving  notice  of  their  approach  by  bawl* 


ingout  lustily--"  Look  about  you  there  t" 
but  they  seldom  detected,  or  disturbed, 
any  nefarious  operations. 

I  will  take  up  little  more  room  than  to 
observe,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  fair 
was  conducted  in  a  splendid  style,  and 
with  becoming  dignity,  by  the  mayor  of 
Cambridge,  habited  in  a  scarlet  robe,  at- 
tended by  his  mace-bearers,  aldermen, 
and  other  members  of  the  corporation,  all 
habited  according  to  their  degrees,  with  a 
few  members  of  the  church.  The  caval- 
cade having  arrived  at  the  top  of  Garlick- 
row,  near  the  old  chapel,  the  recorder 
there  read  the  proclamation.  Tliey  then 
proceeded  to  the  court-bouse,  or  little  inn 
(B),  where  it  was  again  read;  and  then 
the  mayor  alighted  with  his  principal  of- 
ticers,  and  entered  the  inn,vvhere  be  opened 
the  court  of  pkd^poudrc.    Aflerwards  re- 
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turning  to  the  centre  of  the  fair,  near  the 
coffee-bouse  (Q),  proclsLmation  was  then 
made,  and  sometjm#3  the  nnayor  alighted 
and  look  refreshment.  More  usually  the 
civic  party  returned  to  Canabridge»  where 
a  good  corporation-dinner  closed  the  cor- 
porate labors  of  the  day* 

The  principal  London  dealers,  who  at- 
tended the  fair,  at  the  time  I  refer  to» 
which  is  more  tjian  &ixly  year*  ago,  were 
as  follows: — 

Mr.  Rouke,  ironmonger,  from  Wood 
Street. 

Mr.  Smith f  silversmith,  from  Cornhill, 

Messrs,  Cox  and  Hcrnt,  silk  mercers, 
from  Hot  born.  Mr.  Cox  was  also  proprietor 
of  the  glasa-house,  at  the  iron-foundry* — 
Their  stock  of  silks  at  the  fair  wan  never 
less  than  £^2000. 

Mr.  Smith,  silk-mercer,  fiotn  Fleet 
Street. 

Mr.  Heititl^  toyman,  from  Smithfield. 

Mr.  iluyne$j  Norwicii  warehouse,  from 
llolborn  ;  his  stock  very  large ;  he  has 
BoW  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair  100  pieces 
of  1  lessens  before  breakfast. 

Mr.  Lacyf  hosier,  from  Clements'  Inn 
pastagie,  with  a  iitock  of  £)500. 

Mr.  TimewcHf  milliner,  from  Tavistock 
Street. 

Mr.  Lany,  laceman^  from  the  same 
place, 

Mr.  Bolff  laceman,  from  Sidney^s 
Alley*  The  stock  of  goods  of  these  two 
were  of  the  richest  kind;;^  as  well  as  in- 
ferjor* 

Mr.  Murray f  shoe- maker,  from  Bi- 
sbopsgate. 

Mr.  Atiamt,  clog  and  patten-maker, 
from  Shored  itch. 

Mr.  Wihon,  fine  toys,  from  Charing 
Cross. 

Mr,  Green,  oils  and  pickles,  from 
Limehonse.  His  store  was  wonderful 
fur  such  a  place. 

All  the  above  dealers  were  in  Garlick 
E.OW,  and  few  of  them  look  less  money 
during  the  fair  than  from  £1000  to 
£l  500,  some  of  them  more- 

Mr.  MoTiTiertff  leather  seller  and 
glover,  from  high  Street,  South wark,  had 
a  large  trade  in  gloves  and  leather,  and 
was  a  man  highly  respected* 

Mr.  li' ard,  whip- maker,  from  the 
Borough,  had  a  very  considerable  stock. 
The  handsome  widow  of  Mr.  Reddish, 
the  player  of  Drury*lane  theatre,  was 
under  his  protection :  the  writer  wag 
under  the  tuition  of  Mt.R,*s  father,  who 
kepi  d  school  aiWau<U>KOtl\\, 


Many  other  traders  of  great  resptct- 
ability  kepi  this  fair,  especially  dealers  m 
iron,  wool,  slops,  cheese,  a«d  pottery. 

I  omitted  to  notice  that  the  Shoemaker- 
row  was  at  the  end  of  Garlick-row, 
consisted  of  about  ten  or  twel^ 
— that  the  basket  fair,  Tunbrid^' 
fair,  and  broom  fair,  were  behind  Gmilii 
row,  near  the  top :  the  openings  deni 
in  the  plan  were  for  convenience  of 
to  them.  In  the  basket  fair  were 
be  had  all  kinds  of  hampers, 
and  basket-work  ;  hay -racks,  mci 
pitch-fork,  and  spade-handles  ;  aodoite 
implements  of  hut»bandry,  vraggoo  loa& 
of  which  were  piled  up :  a  Mr.  Fowler, 
of  Shefheld,  in  Bedfordshire,  bought  a 
considerable  stock  of  such  materials.  At 
the  Tunhridge^ware  fair,  «rere  com  md 
malt  shovels,  chums,  cheese  pressei|  wed 
a  variely  of  snch  (;oods. 

If  any  materials,  or  good»,  were  not 
taken  away  within  forty-eight  hours  aifter 
th^  fair  had  ended,  the  farmer  of  the  ^r- 
field  had  a  hen  on  them,  and  a  sharp  [o6k 
out  was  usually  kept  for  ^uch  wai6  mi 
stravs  by  his  men* 

The  importance  of  Stirbitch  f»ir  n»f 
be  estimated  by  the  great  extecft  gf 
pound  it  occupied.  The  circuit  of  the 
fair,  beginning  at  the  first  shmv  booik 
round  by  the  cheese  ^r,  the  wool  te, 
and  hop  fair ;  then  onwards  to  tro*- 
mongers-row,  to  the  horse  fair;  iiorft- 
ward  on  to  the  pottery  fair,  along  i)kt 
mari^in  of  the  Cam,  by  the  cosd  fur; 
then  southward  to  the  outside  of  the  hom 
and  proceeding  in  a  direct  lif»e  by  tk 
basket'fair  to  the  point  whence  youstartedr 
made  full  ilir^  miles. 

I  am,  ate. 

SHirrA* 
Alias,  Nimble  IlECis, 
The  name  criven  me  at  S«»«r^ 
t^idge  fair  sixty-five  yaiis  tf*^ 
Stnntn  Tvu*ti, 
1 3th  S^pt.  1837. 


IBucmbtv  28- 

This  was  the  death  day  of  Logia^  I 
poet,   who    disappointed'  of   the  pwf 
sorship  of  History  in  the  Uriivervtf 
Edinburgh  wrote    the   trajredy    of 
nomede  which  was  interdlicled    fbr 
triotism  by   the  lord  ehamberlahi^ 
subjected  him  to  the  persecution 
presbytery   of  the    church  of 
U«  withdrew  upon  a   small    afii 
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London,  where  be  reviewed,  wrote  §er- 
111  ons  and  lectures  on  Roman  hisUyry,  Atid 
minor  poeais/ancl  perished  not  of  penury 
but  of  a  broken  heart.'* 


I 


Ht'RAL  OUARMS, 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  **  Quincunx 
artificially  considered,"  mentions  a  rural 
charm  against  dodder,  tetier,  and  strang- 
ling weeds,  by  placing  "  a  ch.ilked  tile  at 
the  four  corners^  and  one  in  llie  middle 
of  the  field,  which,  though  ridiculous  in 
the  intention^  was  rational  in  ilie  con- 
trivance, and  a  good  way  to  diffuse  the 
magic  through  all  parts  of  the  area/' 

The  three  following  rural  charnis  occur 
m  Herrick's  Hesperides, 

1 

This  rie  lell  ye  by  ihc  way, 
MaiJcn*  v*hen  ye  leivoii*  Ity, 
Cross  your  dow  uiii  your  dispatcU 
Will  be  better  for  your  batcb. 

2 
In  the  roominp;  when  y*'  mo. 
Wash  your  handu  and  clenn^e  your  eye,», 
Ne'xt  he  sure  yc  have  a  care 
To  diipersc  ibc  w«ter  farri? 
For  as  farre  ai  that  doth  liju^ht, 
So  farre  keeps  the  evil  ifnight, 

3 

If  yc  fear  to  be  afTrightod, 

When  ye  are  (by  cbauce)  benighted  : 

In  yuiir  pocket  for  a  truit 

Carry  nothing  but  a  cruit  : 

For  that  bolie  pivcc  of  bread 

Charme«  the  danger  and  the  dread. 

There  is  mention  of  older  charms  m 
Bale's  interlude  concerning  the  laws  »jf 
Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ,  4 to.  1562. 
Idolatry  says  : 

With  blea*ynge«  of  Saynt  Germayiie 
I  irill  ttic  §0  dcienuyac 
That  neythcr  fox  nor  vcrmyne 

fthall  du  my  cbyckeua  harnK'. 
For  your  gcse  aekc  aayiit  l^gcardr. 
And  for  your  ducket  saynr  Leonardc, 

There  is  uu  buUer  chartne^ 

Take  mf  a  napkin  foke 
With  the  byu*  of  a  Mte> 
For  tho  h(?aling  of  a  colte 

No  better  ihynge  can  be  : 
For  lam  pea  and  for  bottet 
Take  me  &aync  Wilfrid**  knotfcs. 
And  holy  aayot  Thomas  Lotif^i, 

Od  my  lifo  I  warrandt^  yu' 

^  Cil  amities  of  Authors,  L  210. 


And  good  Kaynl  Fraucit  Gyrdle, 
With  the  hamlet  of  a  hyrdlc* 

Arc  whoUome  for  ihc  pyppe  : 
Beaydes  these  ehartnea  afore 
I  have  feat«i  in  any  more 
Thnt  kepe  Btilt  io  store, 

Whom  tiow  I  over  hyppe. 

Ady,  hy  his  "Candle  in  the  Dark, 
1655/*  helps  us  to  another  charm.  Pie 
says,  an  old  woman  in  E^sex  came 
into  a  house  at  a  time  when  as  the 
maid  was  churning  of  butter,  and  having 
labored  long  and  could  not  make  her 
butter  come^  the  old  woman  told  the  maid 
whnt  was  wont  to  be  done  when  she  was 
a  maid,  and  abo  in  her  mother's  young 
time,  that  if  it  happened  their  butter 
would  not  come  readily,  they  used  a 
charm  to  be  said  over  it,  whilst  yet  it 
was  in  beating,  and  it  would  come 
ttraightways,  and  that  was  this  : 

Coixie  butter,  come^ 
Come  butter^  comey 
Peter  stands  at  the  gate. 
Waiting  for  a  batter' d  cake» 
Came  tmtter,  coaie. 

This,  said  the  old  woman,  being  said 
three  times,  will  make  your  bulter  come, 
for  it  was  taught  my  mother  by  a  learned 
church-man  in  queen  Mary's  days,  when 
as  church-men  had  more  cunning,  and 
could  leach  people  many  a  tnck,  Ihnt 
our  ministers  now  a  days  know  not. 

In  "VVhimiieij:  or  a  new  Cast  of 
Characters,"  t2mo.  1631,  the  author,  in 
his  description  of  a  ballad-monger,  says 
**  His  ballads,  cashiered  the  city,  must 
now  lide  poast  for  the  country  :  where 
they  are  no  lesse  admired  tlian  a  gjant 
m  a  pay^eant :  tdl  at  last  they  grow  so 
common  there  too,  as  every  poor  milk- 
maid can  chant  and  chirp  it  under  her 
cow,  which  she  uscth  as  an  harmele^e 
charme  to  make  her  lei  down  her  milk." 

Grose  tells  us  as  a  superstition,  tiiat 
**  a  slunk  or  abortive  calf,  huried  in  the 
highway  over  which  cattle  frequently 
pass,  will  greatly  prevent  that  misfortune 
happening  to  cows.  This  is  commonly 
practised  in  Suffolk." 

Lupton,  in  his  third  Book  of  Notable 
Things,  1560,  says:  Mousear,  any  man* 
nei  of  way  administered  to  horses,  brings 
this  help  ut^to  them,  that  they  cannot  be 
hurt,  whiles  the  smith  is  shooing  of  them, 
therefore  it  is  called  of  many,  herba 
clavorum,  the  herb  of  nails," 

Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling,  says  : 
"  If  R  footman  take  mugwort  and  put  inlo 
his  ^hoei»  m  the  morning,  he  may  goe 
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forty  miles  before  noon,  and  not  be 
weary.*'  He  further  instances  the  patency 
of  many  berbs  as  chamis. 

The  same  author,  in  his  Adam  in  Eden, 
let  Is  us  I  '^  ll  is  said,  yea^  and  believed 
by  many,  that  moonuxiri  will  open  ihe 
locks  wherewith  dwelling-bouses  are  made 
fast^  if  it  be  put  into  the  key-hole;  as 
also  that  it  will  loosen  the  locks,  fetters, 
and  shoes  from  those  horses'  feet  that  goe 
on  the  places  where  it  fjroweth ;  and  of 
this  opinioD  was  Master  Culpepper,  who, 
though  be  railed  against  superstition  in 
others,  yet  had  enough  of  it  himselfe,  as 
may  appear  by  his  story  of  the  earle  of 
Essex  his  horses,  which,  being  drawn  up 
in  a  body,  many  of  them  lost  their  shoos 
upon  While  Uowne,  in  Deronshire,  neer 
Tiverton^  because  moon  wort  grows  upon 
beathsv'- 

Rue  WHS  hung  about  the  neck,  as  an 
amulet  against  witchcraA,  in  Aristotles 
time.  Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet,  hat  this 
passage :  "  There's  me  for  you,  and 
nere's  some  for  me.  We  may  call  it 
herb  of  grace  on  Sundays.**  Rue  was 
called  herb  of  grace  by  the  country  peo- 
ple ;  probably  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
Warburton,  that  it  was  used  on  Sundays 
by  the  Romanists  in  their  exorcisms. 

Charms,  and  superstitious  preservatives 
against  thunder,  are  frequently  meniioned 
by  old  authors*  In  Greene's  Penelope's 
W-eb,  &c,,  4to.,  1001,  we  read;  '*  He 
which  weareth  rhe  bay-leaf  is  privileged 
from  the  prejudice  of  thunder,"  And,  in 
Ihe  old  play  of  *'  The  W  hite  DcFil/' 
Cornelia  says : 

-^  Reach  the  bays  : 
ril  tic  a  g&rtand  here  abont  his  head, 
^"will  keep  my  boy  from  lightning. 

Also  in  "A  strange  Metamorphosis  of 
J^lan,  transformed  into  a  Wildernesse, 
deciphered  in  Characters,*'  12rao.  1634- 
under  the  bay  tree,  it  is  observed,  that  it 
is  "  so  privileged  by  nature,  that  even 
thunder  and  Ughtniog  are  here  even  taxed 
of  partiality,  and  will  not  touch  him  for 
respect's  sake,  as  a  sacred  thing."  Again, 
cited  from  some  old  English  poet,  in 
Boifenham's  **  Belvedere,  or  the  Garden 
of  the  Muses,"  8vo.  1600,^  we  read  : 

Ab  thiiadcT  nor  fierce  lightning  hannci.  itkc 

hay, 
Sci  uo  extrcmiUio  hath  power  on  fame* 

In  "  Jonaonus  Virbius,"  Verses  upon 
Bf  n  J  on  son,  by  Henry  King,  bisliop  of 
Chichester,  is  an  elegant  compliment  to 
the  memory   of  \biil  poeXj  m  ;d\uslou  to 


the  superstitious  idea  of  laurel  betog  t 
defensalive  against  thttnder ; 

I  »ee  that  wre&lti,   which    doth  th«  wtmiwt 


thmidtr. 

(I- 


> 
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'Gainat  ihe  quick  ■troakcft  ol 

chartnc 
To  kcepo  oS  dtath'a  paid  drnxt 

thei]« 
Thou  faadftt  been  nmnibered  itlU  with  livilf 

men: 
Tiin«'t  iythe  liad  fear*d  thy  Uuret  to  iBvidt, 
Nor  thee  this  subject  of  our  aorrav  made. 

So,  also,  Leigh ^  in  bis  obsenrxtioiiS'flB 
the  lirst  twelve  Cssars,  8vo.  1647,  mak- 
ing of  Tiberius  Cufsar,  says  ;  *'  He  ieu«d 
thunder  exceedingly*  and  when  the  lire 
or  weather  was  any  thing  troubled,  he 
ever  carried  a  chaplet  or  wreath  of  \r 
about  his  neck,  because  that  (as  PI 
reporteth)  is  never  blasted  with  lightningJ 
The  same  autlior^  in  his  1-ife  of  Augu* 
meniions  a  similar  charm.  "  He 
much  afraid  of  thundc^r  and  lightnitif, 
that  he  ever  carried  about  with  bim^  for 
a  preservative  remedy,  a  se^cM  dtEinar.*' 
Here  a  note  adds,  ''  or  of  a  sea^-cdfet 
which,  as  Plinie  wrilelh,  checketh  ill 
lightnings/^ 

In  Uiirs  "  Natural  and  Aitiacial  Co»- 
elusions,**  8vo,  1670,  is  "  A  aatunl 
meanes  to  preserve  your  house  in  takif 
from  thunder  and  ligbtning.  An  ancicot 
author  recited  (atoon^  divers  other  expe- 
riments of  nature  which  he  had  Ibuod 
out)  that  if  the  herb  housleek^  or  syngiM6i 
do  grow  on  the  housetop,  the  same  hotte 
is  never  stricken  %vitli  lighining  or  thun- 
der/' It  is  still  common^  in  many  fWiti 
of  England,  to  plant  the  herb  house-kek 
upon  the  lops  of  cottage  houses. 

Andrews,  in  his  continuation  of  Di. 
Henrys  History  of  England,  tells  lA 
from  A  mot's  Edinburgh,  that  **  in  15W 
the  elders  of  the  Scottish  church  excnri 
their  utmost  influence  to  abolish  ao  ifii* 
tional  cnstom  among  the  husbuidaMfc 
which,  with  some  reason,  gave  mi 
offence.  The  farmers  were  apt  to  mm 
a  portion  of  their  land  un tilled  and  m^ 
cropt  year  after  year.  This  spot  wm 
supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  Satan,  ^mI 
was  styled  *  the  good  man's  croft,*  tm 
the  landlord's  acre.  It  seems  pr^lllll 
that  some  pagan  ceremony  had  girca  "^ 
to  "so  strange  a  superstition  f  *  no  d( 
as  a  charm  or  peace*o  Bering,  that  tbt 
might  be  fertile.  Professor  Playfair,fa 
letter  to  Mr.  Brand,  dated  St,  Audit*' 
Jan.  *26,  1804^  mentioning  the 
Lions  of  his  oeigbbourhood. 
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private  breweries,  lo  prevent  ihe  interfe- 
re nee  of  I  he  fairies^  a.  live  coal  is  ihrowti 
iDta  the  vat.  A  cow's  milk  no  fairy  can 
take  away«  if  a  burning  coal  is  eonducied 
across  her  back  and  under  her  beUy  im^ 
raed  i  ately  af te  r  she  has  cal  ved .  Th  e  same 
mischievous  elves  cannot  enter  into  a 
house  at  ntght,  if,  before  bed-time,  the 
lower  end  of  tbi  crook,  or  iron  chain,  by 
M^hich  a  vessel  is  suspended  over  ihe  fire^ 
be  raised  vp  a  fewf  links." 

Maitin,  in  his  Description  of  the 
Western  Islands,  says  :  **  It  is  a  received 
opinion  in  these  islands,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  main  laud,  that 
women*  by  a  charm,  or  some  other  secret 
way,  are  able  to  convey  the  increase  of 
their  neighbour's  cow*s  milk  lo  their  own 
use ;  and  that  the  milk  so  charmed  doth 
not  produce  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
butter ;  and  the  curds  made  of  tliat  milk 
are  so  tough  that  it  cannot  be  made  so 
firm  as  the  other  cheese,  and  also  is  niuch 
lighter  iu  weight.  The  butter  so  taketi 
away,  and  joined  lo  the  channer*s  butter, 
id  evidently  discernible  by  a  mark  of  se- 
paration ;  viz.  the  diversity  of  colors  :  iJiat 
which  is  charmed  being  paler  than  the 
other.  If  by  Iter  having  these  marks  be 
found  on  a  suspected  woman,  she  is  pre* 
sently  said  lo  he  guilly.  To  recover  this 
loss  they  take  a  little  of  the  leunet  from 
all  the  suspected  persons,  and  put  it  into 
an  egg-shell  full  of  milk :  and  when  that 
from  the  charmer  is  mingled  with  it,  it 
presently  curdles,  and  not  before. — Some 
women  make  use  of  the  root  of  groundsel 
as  an  amulet  against  such  charms,  by 
putting  it  among  the  crtatn.'^ 

Speaking  of  Eladda  Chuan,  Martin 
says  ;  "there  is  a  chapel  in  the  isle,  de- 
dicated lo  St.  Columbus.  It  has  an  altar 
in  the  east  end,  and,  therein,  a  blue  stone 
of  a  round  form  on  it,  which  is  always 
moist.  It  is  an  ordinary  cuslom,  when 
any  of  the  fishermen  are  detained  in  this 
isle  ,by  contrary  winds,  to  wash  the  blue 
atone  witli  water,  all  round,  expecting 
thereby  to  procure  a  favorable  wind. 
And  so  great  is  the  regard  they  have  for 
this  stone,  that  they  swear  decisive  oaths 
upon  it.*' 

Martin  says  it  was  &^  ancient  custom 
among  the  islanders  to  hang  a  he-goat  \o 
the  boat's  mast,  hoping  thereby  to  procure 
a  favomhle  wind. 

In  speaking  of  looa,  Martin  says^ 
•*  There  is  a  stone  erected  here,  concernmg 
which  the  credulous  natives  say,  that  wbo- 


ihree  times  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  shall  never  ert  in 
steering  the  helm  of  a  vessel/' 

Mentioning  the  island  Borera,  Martin 
says  ;  "  There  is  a  stone  in  form  of  a  cross, 
in  the  row,  opposite  to  St.  Mary*s  church, 
about  five  foot  high  i  the  natives  call  it 
the  water-cross,  for  the  ancient  inhabitants 
had  a  custom  of  erecting  this  sort  of  cross 
to  procure  rain,  and  when  they  had  got 
enough  they  laid  it  flat  on  the  ground ; 
but  ihis  custom  is  now  disused/' 

Martin,  speaking  of  the  island  of 
Arran,  mentions  a  green  stone,  much  like 
a  globe  in  tigure,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
goose-egg,  which,  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
has  been  carefully  transmitted  lo  posterity 
for  several  ages.  ^*  The  virtue  of  it  is  to 
remove  stitches  in  the  side,  by  laying  it 
close  to  the  place  affected ,  They  say  if 
the  patient  does  not  outlive  the  distemper, 
the  stone  removes  out  of  the  bed  of  its 
own  accord,  and  i  contra.  The  natives 
use  this  stone  for  swearing  decisive  oaths 
upon  it,  Tlie  credulous  vulgar  believe 
that  if  this  stone  is  cast  among  the  front 
of  an  enemy,  they  will  all  run  away.  Tbe 
custody  of  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
a  family  called  Clan-CbattonSy  atiaa 
Mack-lntosh-'' 


I 


ever  restches  out  his  arm  along  the  stone 


JOibrrtt^rmritt. 

Burlesque  Verses  for  Music. 
[For  the  Year  Book,] 
Tlie  following  little  poem  is  hy  Joshua 
Weston,  Esq.,  who  was  for  many  years 
organist  of  Solihull,  near  Birmingliam, 
and  died  in  1806.  lie  was  an  eccentric 
character,  but  of  high  literary,  as  well  as 
musical  ability.  I  believe  the  poem  has 
never  been  published. 

TliEMTA 
Ni>ttinghei]3]^  April  1831. 

THE  CEOVV. 
A  MotK  Caktata. 

Bteitative, 
Mourn,  mourn  y«   musses    in    the    ttoIcfuTst 

strains, 
A  nil  with  your  lean  «poil  all  the  itMub^uid 

soak  the  nuighb'riog  plains  ! 

L^L  pifrcing  cries 

Asrendl  the  skies  ! 

Or,  if  thi»  monstroua  height 

You  dceim  loo  high  a  flighl, 

For  human  noLii; 

To  rise. 

In  iitraiHa  a  litde  lower, 

Voiif  lameDtaUon^  pour  \ 
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Lit  them^  at  leoie,  eiitead 
To  Kao^le,  or  Ojton  end  , 
Ot  if  you  think  it  meet. 

To  SbUlcy-slrcci  ,, 
Howtf'cr  Diighl  I  advlsC;, 
Tune  all  yuur  thrOBti 

Each  marJog  voice 
The  olhtr  Sinn — 
Louder  !  louder  !  louder  f 
Just  like  the  nuifrc 
Of  a  great  g^un. 
When  ciharg'fl  with  shot  and  powder* 

Air, 

I  shall  cateem  ytu 
Wretched  iTminpcry 
And  »ure]ly  deom  yon 
A  paltry  company 
l)f  poor  faiDl-hcartcd  toaciS, 
Aud  that  youT  gncf  yoa  ahatu  ; 
U&lraA  you  retch 
To  the  full  ttretch, 
Till  every  aound 
FloaU  in  the  nir 
Bbth  far  and  Tieir, 
Arotind, 
Or^  through  thv  roads 
'  Fliei  swift  to  CokahilU  or  to  Binntngaam. 

Recitmtiv€» 

Your  t«ar»  you  will  not  ^ntich, 
Kor  think  your  trouble  much. 
Soon  at  you  know 
Ti»  for  a  Crow 
'lliat  all  tbii  fiasa  i«  to  be  made  ; 
A\j%*  we  might  aa  well  bn  dumU 
For  ah  I   *lis  plaia. 
As  a  cow 'a  thumh^ 
That  all  our  grief 
Will  be  iii  vain  ! 
No  timf  can  hring  rttief— 
For  eh  ! 
My  poor  dtar  Crow 
Ib  ttcatl  for  ever — evcr^ — ev**r  daad  ! 
What—  dead  for  ever  ! 
Oh  yes  for  ever! 
Will  he  no  more  rtturn  ? 
Oh  nevi»r — never  ! 
Perhaps  he  may 
Oh  no- — rio — no  ! 
O  fata!  hlow 
That  snatched  my  Crow 
Away  ! 
Ah  me  !  that  1  thoold  live  to  aee  tliit  day  ! 
Mourn  all  ye  crow* — ye  rooka,  ye  raven* 

TEioum  ! 
For^  ah,  he'e  gone^and  never  will  return ! 

Air. 

Hit  wondrouf  worth  no  tongue  can  tetl — 
No  wordi  hi*  beauty  can  cxprfs* — ► 
He  looked  to  gjavo  and  walk'd  ao  well, 
C7oth'd  ill  his  aahle  satin  dren« 
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Proudly  along  the  atTeeCa  li«  icalk**!. 
Yet  view'd  he  not  the  poor  wicli  aeom  i 
But  with  familiar  «wectneaa  taik^d, 
Thoagh  they  were  not  like  Lim  Aa^lW*. 

Fatal  intempVance  never  auun'd 
Hii  bototn,  nor  doatroy^d  hia  health 
Wretched  amhitioD  he  diadain'd  ; 
Sweet  inancence  his  only  wealth. 
On  equal  wing  ho,  to«*rtiif ,  mmg'd 
Above  the  glories  of  a  cvowa  ;  * 
Upon  the  miner'*  aotdid  kourd 
He  look'd  with  indignation  down* 

Recitativ'e, 
His  mind  took  no  unworthy  bent. 
No  grovelling  thought*  hi»  birth  di«frac*»l , 
For  all  his  friends,  with  one  cotuent, 
Prouotinced  the  crow  a  crow  of  t^^te. 

Air, 
To  Malvern  oft  he  took  hia  Aight, 
At  once  lo  charni  hit  eye  and  ear  ; 

And  oft,  with  manifest  delight, 
StCiod  fiii'4  in  admiration  there. 

Once  in  hia  road  he  dcign*d  to  cnll 

At  Wetton'a  room,  though  slKiri  h^a  ftt^t  j 

The  moment  he  began  to  baial. 

Surprised  and  shocJt^d^  he  flew  avmr. 

Yet  never  did  my  Cfoir  neglect. 

In  virtues  quarrel  to  engage  : 

Strang  was  hts  paisiou  to  correct 

The  mannen  of  the  rising  ago* 

The  doga,  the  pigt,  ib«  ducka^  the  | 

Paid  due  obedience  to  hia  law*  : 

For  these,  and  many  more  tha^t  i 

Have  fek  and  fear'd  hia  beak  mud  damu  ] 
In  their  demeanour  if  he  tfitcd 
Ought  that  his  judgment  dia«fi|trov*d« 
He  atmight  hit  utmost  ctforta  tried. 
Nor  sloped  till  he  the  fault  removed. 

Too  roitch  of  goodnoes  did  he  show. 
Too  much  eoncem  for  others  fe«!  ; 
Alas  I    he  fell^ — (onhappy  Crow  !) 
A  viciim  to  hii  nohle  acal ! 

Hfcitatipe* 

A  pretty  dnckltng  once  he  chane'd  to  i 
Waddling  most  horridly  alon|:  the  itreef. 
The  hohbling  pace  di*tnri>ed  hit  fen*fo«a 

breast — 
(With  toTTOw^  and  with  shame,  1  tell  the  rwt  • 
His  efforts  to  reform  the  duckling*s  gul«— ^ 
To  make  him  turn  kis  toe*  ool^  and  wiJk 

airaight 
(Too  rashly  tcaloui  in  tha  ratal  airi£e) 
Deprived  the  wretched  creature  of  its  iMu  < 
For  this  the  poor  dear  Crow  waa  doa4B«4l 

death. 

A  wicked  gun  bert^av'd  him  of  his  brwath ; 
My  Atoinaeh  rise^  at  the  fact — 'ad  rot  hia 
I  wiah  the  gun  was  in  hia  guts  that  shot  htfl 

•  The  sign  of  the  Crnwn. 
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Air. 

Gen^roui  crealarc*  tbou'rtjat  re»t, 
Fre«  fnira  sorrow — free  froiu  pain  • 

Wmelied  Itfuli  iore  disirett, 
Ke'er  fthail  see  thy  like  Kgmtx ! 

Noble-  fellow,  fare  ihttc  well  1 

Fare  ihce  well,  mj  utacb  lov'd  Crow  ! 
Liitp  potterity  ihall  tell 

All  thy   warth — Kn4  pr&if«  my  wo«  ! 


Magicians,— WrsE  Mex,  Stc. 

According  to  Minsheu  the  difference 
betiveen  a  conjurer,  a  witch,  and  an  en* 
dianier  is  as  foUtJv^s :  **The  conjurer 
setftneth  by  praieia  and  invocations  of 
God's  powenul  names,  to  compel  the 
divell  to  say  or  doe  what  be  commandeth 
liira.  The  wiich  dealeih  rather  by  a 
friendly  and  voluntarie  conference  or 
agreemenl  between  him  and  her  and  the 
diveU  or  fjmiliari  to  h^ve  hi»  or  her  turn 
served,  in  lieu  or  stead  of  blood  or  other 
gift  offered  unto  him^  especially  of  Ids  or 
her  soule*  And  both  these  difler  from  en- 
chanters  or  sorcerers,  because  the  former 
two  have  personal  conference  with  the 
divell,  and  the  other  meddlea  but  with 
medicines  and  ceremonial  formes  of  words 
called  charroes,  without  apparition." 

*'A  sorcerer  magician,**  says  Grose, 
"differs  from  a  witch  in  thi« ;  a  witch 
derives  all  her  power  from  a  compact 
"wjlh  the  devil :  A  sorcerer  commands  him, 
and  the  infernal  spirits,  by  his  skill  in 
powerful  charms  and  mvoealions :  and 
also  soothes*  and  entices  them  by  fumi^ 
gat  ions.  For  the  devils  are  obserred  to 
have  delicate  nostrils,  abominating  and 
flying  some  kinds  of  stinks:  witness  the 
flight  of  the  evil  spirit  into  the  remote 
parts  of  Egypt,  driven  by  the  smell  of  a 
iish's  lifer  burned  by  Tohit-  They  are 
also  found  to  be  peculiarly  fond  of  certain 
perfumes  :  insomuch  that  Lilly  informs 
us  that  one  EvanSj  having  raised  a  spirit 
at  the  request  of  lord  Both  well  and  sir 
Keneira  Digby^  and  forgotten  n  suflfi'- 
migation,  the  spirit,  vexed  at  the  disap- 
pointtneni,  snatched  him  out  from  his 
circle  and  carried  him  from  his  house  in  the 
Minories  into  a  field  near  Battersea  cause- 
way .^-King  James  in  his  Dtcmonologia, 
says,  the  *  Art  of  sorcery  constats  in  di- 
verse forms  of  circles  and  conjurations 
rightly  joined  together,  few  or  more  in 
number  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  conjurers^  (always    passing   (he 


singalar  number  J  according  to  the  qualitie 
of  the  circle,  and  form  of  the  a  p  par  it  ion.'' 

Hesiinald  *Scot  tells  us  that^  with  re- 
gard Lo  conjurers,  '*The  circles  by  which 
they  defend  themsehes  are  commonly  nine 
foot  in  breadth,  but  the  eastern  magicians 
must  give  seven/' 

Mellon,  in  his  Aslrologaster,  speaking 
of  conjurers,  says,  "  They  always  observe 
the  time  of  tlie  moone,  before  they  set 
their  figure,  and  when  they  have  set  their 
figure  and  spread  their  circle,  first  exor- 
cise  the  wjne  and  water,  which  they 
sprinkle  on  their  circle,  then  mumble  in 
an  unknown  language.  Doe  they  not 
Crosse  and  exercise  their  surplice,  their 
silver  wand^  gowne,  cap  and  every  in- 
St  rumen  t  they  use  tibout  their  black  and 
damnable  art '  Nay  they  crosse  the  place 
whereon  they  stand,  because  they  thmke 
the  devill  hath  no  power  lo  come  to  it, 
when  they  have  blest  it.'' 

Osbourne,  in  his  Advice  to  his  Son,  8vo. 
speaking  of  the  soldiery,  says,  **niey 
like  the  spirit  of  conjurers,  do  oftentimes 
teare  their  masters  and  raisers  in  pieces, 
for  want  of  other  employment*" 

The  old  vulgar  ceremonies  used  in 
raising  the  devil,  such  as  making  a  circle 
with  chalk,  setting  an  old  hat  in  the 
centre  of  ii  repeating  the  lord's  prayer 
backward,  &c*,,&c.,  are  now  altogether 
obsolete,  and  seem  to  be  forgotten  even 
amongst  our  boys. 

Masou  in  his  "  Anatomic  of  Sorcerie," 
4to.  1612,  ridicules  "  Inchanttrs  and 
charmers — they,  which  by  using  of  certaine 
conceited  words,  characters,  circlen,  amu- 
lets, and  such  like  vain  and  wicked  tnim* 
pery(by  God's  permission)  doe  worke 
great  marvailles :  as  namely,  m  causing 
of  sicknesse,  and  also  in  curing  difieases 
in  men'i  bodies.  And  likewise  binding 
some,  that  they  cannot  use  their  naturall 
powers  and  fiiculties;  as  we  see  in  night- 
fpells*  Insomuch  as  some  of  them  doe 
take  in  hand  to  bind  the  diveU  himselfe 
by  their  mchantmenls." 

In  Herrick'a  Hesperides,  is  the  fol- 
lowmg  spelL 

Uplj  water  cotnc  «nd  bring; 
Cait  in  ft»lt  fnf  BeaaoniQ^  : 
Sot  the  bnuh  for  iiirinUing . 

Sftcreil  spitlle  bring  yv,  hither  ; 
Mente  and  it  now  mix  tagclhi-r  } 
And  a  IJltlt;  oylc  to  either  : 


Givr  the  taper«  here  iheir  lifhl, 
Hin^  the  ftaial&-beUt  to  idOri^ht 
Par  from  teace  tlie  evil  sprite^ 
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There  h  a  pleasant  eommeot  on  the 
popular  creed  concerning  spirits  and 
haunted  houses  in  a  scene  of  the  Drummer, 
or  the  Haunted  ilouscj  a  comedy  by 
Addison :  the  Garde ner>  Butler,  and 
Coachman  of  the  family  are  the  ciramatis 
person*. 

Gardn.  Pritheej,  Jokn,  what  kort  of  a 
rreature  ia  a  coojurei  ? 

BnitL  Why  he's  made  oiueh  ba  other  men 
»TC,  if  it  WW  not  fnr  bis  long  grey  beiLTcl. — Hii 
b«ird  w  at  le&it  half  a  yard  long  :  heV  dreiied 
in  a  Btrangc  dark  cloke,  as  blajck  as  a  cole. 
He  hai  a  long  white  urand  in  his  hand* 

Caachm.  I  fancy  'lis  made  out  of  wilcli 
*lm, 

Gardn.  1  warrant  you  if  the  gboflt  appear*, 
hell  whisk  ye  that  wand  before  his  eyea« 
and  strike  you  the  drom-stick  out  of  bis  baod. 

Butt.  No;  the  wand,  look  ye^  is  to  make 
a  circle  :  and^  if  he  oace  gels  the  ]{;bost  in  a 
circle,  then  he  has  him.  A  circle,  you  must 
know  I  is  a  eonjurorV  trap, 

C<mchm,  But  what  will  he  do  with  him 
when  he  ha*  him  theto  ? 

Buii.  Why  lb  en  be'U  overpower  him  with 
his  kamim^. 

Oard.  If  he  can  once  compass  him^  and  get 
him  in  Loh^s  pound ^  hell  make  nothing  of 
him,  but  apeak  a  few  hard  words  to  bim,  and 
perhaps  bind  bim  over  to  his  good  behaviour 
for  n  thousand  yt^ars. 

Cwachm,  Ay,  ay,  hell  send  bim  packing 
to  his  grave  agiiia  with  a  Sea  in  hU  eu-^  I 
warrant. 

Bud.  But  if  them  conjurers  be  but  well  paid 
tbeyll  take  paini  upon  the  ghost  and  lay  him, 
look  ye,  in  the  Rett  Sea^ — and  ibea  he's  laid 
lor  ever, 

Gardn,  Why,  John»  lb  ere  must  be  a  power 
of  tpirits  in  that  same  Red  9ea.  1  warrant 
ye  ibey  are  as  plenty  at  fish,  1  wish  the 
spirit  may  not  carry  of  a  comer  of  the  houae 
with  him. 

BuiL  As  for  that,  Peter,  yon  may  be  flure 
thai  ibe  Steward  has  made  his  bargain  with 
ihe  cunning  man  be  fore- band,  that  he  ibalL 
stand  to  all  costs  and  damages , 

Groie  says,  "Another  mode  of  con- 
sulting spirits  was  by  the  berryt,  by 
means  of  a  spectilalor  or  seer,  v^ho^  to 
have  a  complete  sight,  ouf^ht  to  be  a  pure 
virgin,  a  youth  who  had  not  known  a 
wo  man  J  or  at  least  a  person  of  irre- 
moacbable  life,  and  purity  of  manners. 
The  metbod  of  i^uch  consultation  is  this  : 
the  conjurer,  having  repeated  the  neces- 
j»ry  charms  and  adjurations,  with  the  litany 
grinvocation  peculiarto  the  spirits  or  angels 
he  wishes  to  call,  (for  every  one  has  his 
parlicular  form,)  the  ^eer  looks  mto  a 
chrystAl  or  berry^,  wheieiu  \ve  n»(vU  ^e  the 
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answer,  represertted  either  by  types  or 
figures ;  and  somelimes,  thoti^  irmj 
rarely^  will  bear  the  angels  or  spinis  speik 
articulately.  Their  pronunciatioti  i%  m 
Lilly  says,  like  the  Irish,  much  io  ibe 
throat. 

Valiency,  says,  •*  In  the  highlands  of 
Scotland  a  large  chrystal,  of  a  fi^m^ 
somewhat  oval,  was  kept  by  the  priests  to 
work  chirms  by ;  water  poured  upon  H 
at  this  day,  is  given  to  cattle  against  dis- 
eases :  these  stones  are  now  preserved  by 
the  oldest  and  most  superstitious  in  the 
country  (Shawe).  They  were  once  coai- 
mon  in  Ireland.  I  am  informed  thecul 
of  Tyrone  is  in  possessioa  of  m  Tenr 
one." 

Lilly  describes  a  conjuring  beryl 
chrysinL  It  was,  he  says,  as  large  as 
orange.  Ret  in  silver,,  with  a  cross  at 
top,  and  round  about  engraved  the 
of  the  angels,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and 
UrieL  A  delineation  of  another  is  en- 
graved in  the  frontispiece  to  Aubrej^s 
Miscellanies.  This  mode  of  enquiry  u 
imputed  to  Dr.  Dee,  tlie  celebrated  ma- 
thematician. His  speculator  was 
Kelly.  The  stone  they  used  came 
possession  of  Horace  Walpolc 
nowr  perhaps  in  the  Straw  be  rry-hili 
lection.  It  appears  to  have  been  t 
polished  piece  of  canal  coal.  To  this 
Butler  refers  when  he  writes —  j 

Kelly  did  all  his  fcaata  upon  | 

The  devit'i  looking-glass,  a  stoae* 

"  These  sorcerers,  or  magtcians,**  sayt 

Grose,  do  not  alvirays  imploy  their  art  '^' 
do  mischief;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fi 
<^uently  exert  it  to  cure  diseases  inflici 
by  witches,  to  discover  thieves,  reco^  _^ 
stolen  goods,  to  foretel  future  evenu  airf 
the  state  of  absent  friends.  On  th» 
account  they  are  frequently  called  white 
witches. 

Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  pleasantly  de* 
scribes  the  supposed  power  of  a  cunning 
man  or  fortune*ieHer. 

Not  far  from  hence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  roan  bight  Sidropheir 
That  deals  in  destiny's  dark  cotineiela. 
And  Aage  opinion  of  the  moon  sella  ^ 
To  whom  all  people,  far  and  neai-p 
On  deep  Importance*  repair  \ 
When  brass  and  pewter  bap  to  stray. 
And  linen  stinks  out  of  the  way  : 
When  geese  and  pulLen  are  aeducedf 
And  sows  of  sucking  pigs  arc  chowa'd  ; 
When  cattle  feel  indiiposition, 
And  need  th'  opinion  of  phisician  ; 
When  Murrain  reigns  in  h4>gi  or  < 
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A  ad  chickeni  languish  of  the  |}ip  ; 
Wbf![i  ye  alt  and  outward  rocans  do  {ail, 
Afid  have  no  power  to  work  on  ale  ■ 
When  butter  does  reftwc  to  come. 
And  love  provnt  crom  juid  humouwome  j 
To  him  with  questions  and  with  urino 
They  fordiacovery  flock^  or  curing. 

Ailusiona  to  this  character  are  not  un- 
common in  our  old  plays.  In  Albumaior, 
a  comedy,  we  have  one,  who 
^-teli  of  lost  plate,  horses  and  strayed  citell 
Directly,  a»  he  had  stolnc  them  all  liim»elfe. 
Again  in  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks, 
4to.  1636,  there  ism 

Fortune  teller  a  petty  rogne 


That  Tif'ver  ftaw  five  flhil lings  in  a  heape. 
Will  take  upon  him  to  divine  men'jt  fate, 
Yel  never  knowt  himselfe  shall  dy  a  heggarj 
Or  be  haaged  up  for  pilferiug  cl oaths — ► 
^— ^hanged  out  to  dry  on  hedges. 

In  "The  Character  of  a  Quack  Astro- 
loger,*' 4 to-  1673,  a  wise  man,  **  a  gipsey 
of  the  upper  form,"  h  said  to  "  begin  with 
iheft :  and  J  to  help  people  to  what  they 
liave  lost,  picks  their  pocket  afresh;  not 
a  ring  or  spoon  is  nim'd  away,  but  payes 
him  twelve-pence  toll,  and  the  ale-draper's 
often-straying  Tankard  yields  him  a  con- 
stant tevemie :  for  that  purpose  he  main* 
tains  a$  strict  a  correspondence  with  gilts 
and  lifters,  as  a  mountebank  with  ap- 
plauding midwive^  and  recommending 
Tiurses :  and  if,  at  any  time,  to  keep  up 
his  credit  with  the  rabble,  he  discovers 
any  thing,  'tis  done  by  the  same  occult 
hermetic  learn  incr,  heretofore  profest  by 
the  reoownett  maiUcut- purse.  Mr.  Brand 
says,  these  are  still  called  '*  wise  men" 
in  the  villages  of  Durham  and  Nor- 
thumberland. Vallency  tells  us  that  in 
Ireland  they  are  called  Tmnuns.  "  I 
Itnow,"  says  he,  **  a  farmer's  wife  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  that  lost  a  parcel  of 
linen*  She  travelled  three  days  journey  to 
a  tarn  an,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary :  he 
consulted  his  black  book,  and  assured  her 
she  would  recover  the  goods.  The  rob- 
bery was  proclaimed  at  the  chapel,  off- 
ering a  reward,  and  the  linen  was  re- 
covered. It  was  not  the  money  but  the 
taman  tlmt  recovered  it. 

Respecting  these  characters  the  pre- 
ceding particulars,  with  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  may  be  found  in  Brand's  Po- 
pular Antiquities. 


Sorcery — ^W  tTcucE  aft. 
The  end  and  effect  of  witchcraft  seems 
to   be  sometimes   good   and    sometimes 
evih     In  the  first  case  the  sick  are  healed, 


thieves  are  bewrayed,  and  true  mea  come 
to  their  goods.  In  the  second,  men, 
women y  children,  or  animals,  as  also 
grass,  trees  J  corn,  and  other  articles  are 
injured. 

In  the  curious  tract  entitled  "  Round 
about  our  Coal- fire  '*  is  the  following 
passage  :^A  witch,  according  to  my 
nurse's  account,  must  be  a  bagged  old 
woman,  living  in  a  Utile  rotlen  cottage 
under  a  hill,  by  a  wood  side,  and  must  be 
frequently  spinning  at  the  door  t  she  must 
have  a  black  cat,  two  or  three  broom- 
sticks, an  imp  or  two,  and  two  or  three 
diabolical  teats  to  suckle  her  imps.  She 
must  be  of  so  dry  a  nature,  that  if  you 
ding  her  into  a  river  she  will  not  sink :  so 
hard  then  is  her  fate,  that,  if  she  ts  to 
undergo  the  trial,  if  she  does  not  drown, 
she  must  be  burnt,  as  many  liavc  been 
within  the  memory  of  man." 

Cotgrave   cites   the    subsequent   lines 
from  one  of  our  English  poets. 
Thus  witches 

Pf  ssest'd,  ev'n  in  their  death  deluded »  say 
They  have  been  wolves  atid  dogi,  and  sail*d 

in  egge-shelK 
Over  the  sea,,  and  rid  on  fiery  dntgoiiR, 
PaAi'd  in  the  air  morw  tban  a  thoiwrnnd  miles 
All  in  a  night. 

The  Connoisseur,  No.  109,  says,  it  is  a 
common  notion  that  a  witch  can  make  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  an  c to- shell, 
or  take  a  journey  of  200  or  300  miles* 
across  the  country  on  a  broomstick. 

According  to  Grose,  witches  are  made 
in  this  manner,  A  man  in  black  tempts 
a  superannuated  old  woman  to  sign  a 
contmct  to  become  his,  both  soul  and 
body*  On  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment, he  gives  her  a  piece  of  money,  and 
causes  her  to  write  her  name  and  make 
her  mark  on  a  slip  of  parchment  with  ber 
own  blood.  Sometimes  also  on  this  oc- 
casion the  witch  uses  the  ceremony  of 
putting  one  hand  to  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
and  the  other  to  the  crown  of  ber  head. 
On  departing,  he  delivers  to  her  an  imp, 
or  familiar.  The  familiar,  in  the  shape  of 
a  cat  or  kitten,  a  mole,  miller*ily,ordome 
other  insect  or  snimal,  which  at  stated 
times  of  the  day  sucks  her  blood,  through 
teats  on  different  parts  of  her  body,  In 
making  these  bargains,  there  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  a  great  deal  of  haggling.  The 
sum  given  to  bind  the  bargain  is  some- 
times a  groal,  at  other  times  half  a  crown. 
In  the  relation  of  the  Swedish  witches,  at 
the  end  of  Gl anvil's  **  Sadducismus  Tri- 
umphatus,'^  we  are  told  that  the  devil  gives 
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tliem  a  beasl  about  the  bigness  and  shape 
of  a  young  CHt»  which  they  call  a  carrier. 
What  this  carrier  brings  they  lEust  re- 
ceive for  the  devil.  These  carriers  fill 
themselves  so  full  someliroes*  thatHhey  are 
forced  to  disgorge  by  the  way,  and  these 
lea^ritigs  are  somctimea  found  in  gardens 
where  cole  worts  grow,  and  not  far  from 
the  houses  of  the  witches.  It  is  of  a 
yellow  color  like  gold*  and  is  called 
**  butler  of  witches. '  Mr  Brand  says 
that,  probably,  this  is  the  same  substance 
which  is  called  in  Northumberland  *'  fairy 
butter.*'  In  a  manuscript  **  Discourse  of 
Witchcraft,*'  written  by  Mr,  John  Bell^ 
minister  of  the  gospel  at  Gladsmnir,  on 
the  subject  of  witches'  marks,  he  says  : 
— **  This  mark  is  sometimes  like  a  little 
teate  ;  sometimes  like  a  blewish  spot  • 
and  I  myself  liave  seen  it  in  the  body  of 
a  eonfessmp  witch  like  a  little  powder 
mark  of  a  bUa  color,  somewhat  hard^  !ind 
withal  insensible,  so  as  it  did  r.ot  bleed 
when  I  pricked  it."  From  **  New^  from 
Scotland/'  &c.  1591,  it  appe^srs  that 
havinpf  tortured  in  vain  a  suspected  witch 
with  **  the  pilliwinckles  upon  her  <infer.% 
which  is  a  grievous  torture,  and  birniing 
or  wrenchinef  her  head  with  a  cord  of 
rope»  which  is  a  most  cruel  torture  also, 
they,  upon  search,  found  the  enemy *« 
mark  to  be  m  her  forecrag,  or  forepart  of 
her  throat/' 

The  "Witches'  Sabbath  "  is  a  meeting 
to  which  the  sisterhood,  after  having  been 
anointed  with  certain  magical  ointments 
provided  by  their  infernal  leader,  are 
supposed  to  be  carried  I h rough  the 
air  on  brooms,  staves,  ^plt5,  &c,,  to  the 
place  of  assembly,  where  they  haTc 
fe«stin^s,  music,  and  dancing,  the  devil 
himiielf  condescending  to  play  at  them  on 
the  pipes  or  cittern.  It  was  at  a  meeting 
of  this  sort  that  Tam  o*  S banter  saw 

thinp  horribl*!!  and  awfu% 

Whicli  e'en  to  name  would  be  iinlmwfn'* 

When  Burns  wrote  thus  he  evidently  had 
m  view  the  diabolical  proceedings  ascribed 
to  these  supposed  meetings  ;  where,  it  was 
said,  the  devil  sometimes  preached  to  them 
a  mock  sermon ;  that  they  aftenvardj? 
opened  graves  for  the  purpose  of  takint; 
out  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  dea^ 
bodies,  with  some  of  the  winding;  sheet,  in 
order  to  prepare  a  powder  for  their 
magical  purposes  i  diat  the  devil  distri- 
buted apples,  di-sbes,  spoons,  or  other 
trifles,  to  those  witches  who  desire  to  tor- 
ment particular  persons  to  whom  ibcy 
gave  tiiem  ;   anil  tlat  \\m  \^^\t\\iei  -w^ii^u 
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images  of  such  persons  for  the  pur 
occasioning  ailments  in  them,  or  de 
Butler,  in  his  Iludibras,   ha*  tlie 

lowing  on  the  airy  riding. 

Or  trip  it  oVr  tht  w»ter  quicker 

Thao  witriiM  when  their  staves  thej  liiqMr, 

As  f^ome  report. 

Reginald  Scot  says  tliat  according 
the    vulgar   opinion    of    wjtchei    0ya^ 
"  The  devil  teaches  them  to  make  oil 
ment   of  the    bowels    and    members 
children^  whereby  they  ride  in  the  air  i 
accomplish  all  their  desires.     After  ban 
they  sieal  them  out  of  their  graves  i 
seeth  them  in  a  cauldron^  till  the  flesh 
made  potable,  of  which   they    make  an 
ointment,  by  which  they  riHe  in  the  air/ 
Wierus  exposes  the  folly  of  this  opinio 
proving  it  to  bean  illusion,  act^d  only  i 
a  dream.     It  is  so  deemed  by  Oldhain. 
Ai  men  in  sleep,  though  inotjoiilc«s  the^  1m 
Fledg'd  by  r  drcRm^  believe  ihey  i 

tlye: 
So  witcK^ft  ftomc  inch  Anted  tr«itd  b^iiHdc 
And  think  they  throtigh  thf*  mltj  re^oa^  rU 

There  are  other  authorities  upon  thw 
point  in  the  notes  tipon  Hudibras,  and  in 
Grey's  notes  on  ShaVspeare. 

Lord  Verulam  tells  u«  that  **  the  oitit-. 
ment  that  witches  use  is  reported  to 
made  of  the  fat  of  children  digged  out 
their  graves;  of  the  juices  of  smalla^ 
wolf-bane>  and  cinque-foil,  mingled  wii 
the  meal  of  fine  wheat :  but  I  suppose  fl* 
soponferous  medicines  are  likeliest  to  d<* 
it,  which  are  henbane, hemlock,  mandrmke. 
moonshade,or  rather  nightshade,  tobacto, 
opmm»  safTTOn,  poplar -leaves,  Stc/*  Thcw 
bad  been  about  the  time  of  lord  Vemlan: 
no  small  stir  concernin';^  witchcraft.  Bcti 
Jonson,  says  Dr.  Percy,  has  left  us  t 
witch  song,  which  contains  an  extract 
from  the  Tarious  incantation*  of  ctisfic 
antiquity.  Soroe  learned  wise-acres 
just  before  busied  themselves  on  thissul 
ject,  with  OUT  British  Solomon,  James 
at  their  head  ;  and  these  had  so  ransaci 
all  writers  ancient  and  modem,  itiid 
blended  and  kneaded  together  the  '^ereraJ 
superstitions  of  different  times  and  fii- 
iiona»  that  those  of  genuine  £nc;h! 
growth  could  no  longer  be  traced  out 
distinjEfuished,  Tlie  witch  song  in 
heth  is  superior  to  this  of  Ben  J 
The  metrical  incantations  in  Middtelon*i 
"  Witch  *'  are  also  very  curious.  ThbiJ 
a  specimen : — 

1    Wilch.   Here'*  the  hlonA  of  &  hat^ 
Htc,  Put  in  thit,  ah  put  in  lh»t. 
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2  W.   HcTi?*s  Ubbftrd*!  bine. 
Ner,  Put  in  aQ;amo. 

1  W.  The  joice  of  loade,  ihc  oilc  of  adder, 

2  W.  Thoftp  vfill  make  tLe  yonker  aia<lder. 
//*rc.  Pm  in  :  iht  re*  all,  and  rid  th«  fttenchi. 
Fir^itong.  Nay  here**  three  oancca  of  the  rc4* 

hftirM  nrrnch. 
AIL  Rounti,  arauiid,  around j  ifec. 

The  sabbath  of  the  witches  is  supposed 
lo  be  held  on  a  Saturday  :  when  the 
devil  is  by  some  said  to  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  icroaf,  about  whom  seveml 
dancfls  and  masjic  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed^  and  before  the  assembly  breaks 
up  the  witches  are  all  said  to  have  the 
honor  of  saluting  Satan  in  a  particular 
manner.  King  James's  remarks  on  this 
iubject  in  his  **  Diemonology  **  are  very 
curious.  Satan  is  reported  to  have  been 
«o  mucii  out  of  humor  at  some  of  these 
meetings,  that^  for  his  diversion,  he  beat 
the  witches  black  and  blue  with  the  spits 
and  brooms,  the  vehicles  of  their  trans- 
portation, and  played  them  divers  other 
unlucky  tricks, 

King  James,  in  his  Da?monolo^y,  tells 
us,  that  "  the  devil  teach elh  how  to  make 
pictures  of  wax  or  clay,  that,  by  roasting 
thereof,  the  persous  thai  tltey  bear  the 
name  of  may  be  contiuuaUy  melted,  or 
dried  away  by  continual  sickness/*  In 
Grafton's  Chronicle,  we  find  it  laid  lo 
the  charge  (amon^  others)  of  Uo^er 
BoUabrook,  a  cunning  necromancer,  and 
Margery  Jordane,  the  cunning  witch  of 
Eye,  that  they  at  the  request  of  Eleanor, 
Ducliess  of  Gloucester,  had  devised  an 
image  of  wax  representing  the  King, 
(Henry  VL)  whicn  by  their  sorcery  a 
little  and  little  consumed  r  ititending 
thereby  in  conclusion  to  waste  and 
destroy  the  kmg's  person.  According  lo 
Strype,  Bishop  Jewel,  preaching  before 
the  Queen,  in  1558,  said  ;  **  It  may  please 
your  grace  to  understand  ihat  witches 
and  sorcerers  within  these  few  last  years 
are  marvelously  increased  within  your 
grace's  realm*  Vour  grace's  subjects  pine 
away,  even  unto  the  desUh,  their  colour 
fadeth,  their  flesh  rotleth,  their  speech  is 
benumbed^  their  senses  are  bereft.  I 
pray  God  they  never  practice /ur^A«r  than 
upon  the  tulf^ect.*^  **  This,"  says  Strype, 
•'  I  make  no  doubt  was  the  occasion  of 
bringing  in  a  bill,  ilie  next  parliament, 
for  making  enchantments  and  wiicherafi 
felony."  One  of  the  bishop's  strong 
expressions  is,  **  These  eyes  have  seen 
most  evident  and  manifest  marki)  of  their 
wickedness"     There  is  a  statement   by 


Strype,  in  J381,  that**one  Mrs,  Dier  had 
practised  conjuration  against  the  Queen, 
(Eliiabeth)  to  work  some  mischief  to  her 
majesty  :  for  which  she  was  brou<;hi  into 
question:  and  accordingly  her  words  and 
doings  were  sent  to  Popham,  the  Queen's 
attorney,  and  Egerton,  her  solicitor,  by 
Walsingham  the  secretary vand  SirTliomas 
Heneage  her  vice  chamberlain,  for^ their 
judgment,  whose  opinion  was  that  Mrs* 
Dier  was  not  within  die  compass  of  the 
statute  touching  witchcraft,  for  that  she 
did  no  act,  and  spake  certain  lewd  speeches 
tending  to  that  purpose,  but  neither  set 
figure  nor  made  pictures,"  Strype  says, 
ifi  1578;  **  Whether  it  were  the  effect  of 
magic,  or  proceeded  from  some  natural 
cause,  but  the  queen  was  in  some  part  of 
this  year  under  excessive  anguish  by 
pains  of  her  teeth  :  insomuch  that  she 
look  no  rest  for  divers  mghta,  and  endured 
very  great  torment  niglit  and  day/*  An- 
drews, in  his  mntmuntion  of  Henry's 
history  of  Great  Britain,  speaking 
of  Ferdinand,  E:srl  of  Derby,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  t^ueen  Elizabeth,  died  by  poison, 
tells  us,  **  the  credut  ity  of  the  age  attributed 
his  death  to  witchcraft.  The  disease  was 
odd,  atid  operated  as  a  perpetual  emetic, 
and  a  waxen  image,  with  hair  like  that  of 
the  unfortunate  earl,  found  in  his  cham- 
ber^ reduced  every  suspicion  to  certainty/* 
This  superstition  may  be  illustrated  by 
an  anecaote  in  Seward^  from  French  his- 
tory. **The  wife  of  Marshal  D'Ancre 
was  apprehended,  imprisoned,  and  he- 
headed  for  a  witch,  upon  a  surmise  that 
she  had  enchanted  the  queen  to  doat 
upon  her  husband :  and  they  say,  the 
young  king's  picture  was  found  in  her 
closet,  in  virgin  wax,  with  one  leg  melted 
away.  VVhen  asked  by  her  judges  what 
spells  she  had  made  use  of  to  gain  so 
powerful  an  ascendancy  over  the  queen, 
she  replied,  *  that  ascendancy  only  which 
strong  minds  ever  gain  over  weak  ones'/' 
Old  Blagrave,  in  his  Astrological  Practice 
of  Pliysick,  observes,  **  the  way  which  the 
witches  usually  lake  to  afflict  man  or 
beast  in  this  kind,  b,  its  I  conceive,  done 
by  image  or  model,  made  in  the  tikeneRS 
of  that  man  or  beast  ttiey  intend  lo  work 
mischief  upon,  and,  by  «he  subtlety  of 
the  devil,  made  at  such  hours  and  times 
when  it  shall  work  most  powerftdly  upon 
them,  by  lliorr*,  pin,  or  needle,  pricked 
into  that  limb  or  member  of  the  body 
afflicted.  This  practice  is  referret)  to  by 
poets,  Daniel  says,  in  one  of  his  sonnets: 
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The  slie  inchanter,  when  to  work  his  will 
And  secret  wrong  on  some  forspoken  wight 
Frames  waxe,  in  forme  to  represent  aright 
The  poor  unwitting  wretch  he  meanes  to  kill. 
And  prickes  the  image,  fram'd  by  magick'sskill. 
Whereby  to  vex  the  partie  day  and  night. 

Cole,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling,  says  that 
witches  '<  take  likewise  the  roats  of  man- 
drake, according  to  some,  or,  as  I  rather 
suppose,  the  roots  of  briony,  which  simple 
folke  take  for  the  true  mandrake,  and 
make  thereof  an  ugly  image,  by  which 
they  represent  the  person  on  whom  they 
intend  to  exercise  their  witchcraft." 

Witches  are  said  to  sometimes  content 
themselves  with  a  revenge  less  than  mortal, 
causing  the  objects  of  their  hatred  to 
swallow  pins,  crooked  nails,  dirt,  cinders, 
and  different  trash;  or  by  drying  up 
their  cows,  and  killing  their  oxen;  or  by 
preventing  butter  from  coming  in  the 
churn  ;  or  beer  from  working. 

Sometimes,  to  vex  squires,  justices, 
and  country-parsons,  fond  of  hunting, 
witches  are  presumed  to  have  changed 
themselves  into  hares,  and  elude  the 
speed  of  the  fleetest  dogs.  Hence,  in 
Scot*s  Discovery,  he  says  of  these  country 
gentry,  "that  never  hunters  nor  their  dogs 
may  be  bewitched,  they  cleave  au  oaken 
branch,  and  both  they  and  their  dogs 
pass  over  it."  Warner,  in  his  Topogra- 
phical Remarks  relating  to  the  South- 
western parts  of  Hampshire,  8vo.,  1793, 
mentioning  Mary  Dore,  the  "parochial 
witch  of  Beaulieu,"  who  died  about  half 
a  century  since,  says,  "her  spells  were 
chiefly  used  for  purposes  of  self-extrica- 
tion in  situations  of  danger ;  and  I  have 
conversed  with  a  rustic  whose  father  had 
seen  the  old  lady  convert  herself  more 
than  once  into  the  form  of  a  hare,  or  cat, 
when  likely  lo  be  apprehended  in  wood- 
stealing,  to  which  sne  was  somewhat  ad- 
dicted. 


Disenchantment  of  a  Sorcerer. 

As  Gasscndi  was  one  day  -taking  a 
morning's  walk  near  Digne,  in  Provence, 
his  ears  were  assailed  by  repeated  excla- 
mations of  **  A  sorcerer,  a  sorcerer  !*' 
On  looking  behind  him  he  beheld  a  mean 
and  simple-looking  man,  with  his  hands 
tied,  whom  a  mob  of  the  country  people 
were  hurrying  to  prison.  Gassendi's  vir- 
tues and  learning  had  given  him  great 
authority  with  them,  and  he  desired  to  be 
'"sft  alone  with  l\\e  man.    TV\%v  'vxum^ 

tely  surrendered  V\\m,  axvd  V^^jsi&^tv^x^ 


said  to  him  in  private,  **  My  friend,  yoo 
must  tell  me  sincerely  whether  you  tave 
made  a  compact  with  the  Devil  or  not: 
if  you  confess  it,  I   will  give  yon  yoor 
liberty  immediately  ;  but  if  you  refuse  to 
tell  me,  I  will  give  you  directly  into  the 
hands    of  the    magistrate."     The    man 
answered,  ^  Sir,  I  will  own  to  you  that  I 
go  to  a  meeting  of  wisards  ewerj  dav. 
One  of  my  friends  has  given  me  a  drop 
which  I  take  to  effect  this,  and  I  iave 
been  received  as  a  sorcerer  these  three 
years."    He  then  described  the  proeeed- 
ings  at  these  meetings,  and  spoke  of  the 
different  devils  as  if  he  had  been  aU  bo 
life  acquainted  with  them.**    Show  lae^** 
said  Gassendi,  "  the  drug  that  yon  ti^ke  Id 
enable  you  to  attend  this  infernal  wmrn^ 
for  I  intend  to  go  there  with  yon  to- 
night.''    The    man    replied,    •^Am  pm 
please,  sir ;  I  will  uke  you  at  iiiiiln^ 
as  soon  as  the  clock    strikes  tiieba* 
Accordingly  he  met  Gassendi  at  the  i^ 
pointed  hour,  and     showing    him   tm 
oolusses,  each  of  them  the  siw  of  awafcH^ 
be  desired  him  to  swallow  one,  as  looa  s 
he  had  seen  him  swallow  the  other.    IV 
man  swallowed  one,  and  Gassendi  pie* 
tended  as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  othci^ 
and  then  they  laid  down  together  upon  a 
goat-skin.    The  man  soon  fell  asleep,  bat 
Gassendi  remained   awake   and  watched 
him,  and  perceived  that  he  was  greatly 
disturbed  in  his   slumbers,  and  wriibed 
and  twisted  his  body  about,  as  if  he  had 
been  troubled   by  bad  dreams.     At  the 
expiration  of  five  or  six  hours  he  awoke, 
and  said  to  Gassendi,  I  am  sure,  sir,  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with   the  manner  in 
which  the  Great  Goat  received  you  ;  be 
conferred  upon  you  a  high    honor  when 
he  permittea  you  to  kiss  his  tail  the  first 
time  he  ever  saw  you."     The  deleienou? 
opiate  had  operated  upon  his  imaginatioD. 
He  was  one  in  whom,  while  wakmg. 


•  the  eye  works 

Unto  the  timid   thought,  and   the  thooglit 

painu 
Forms  from  the  mire  of  Conscience,  yiU 

o'wi«p8 
To  dazade  sober  reason* 

Gassendi,  compassionating  his  weakness 
and  credulity,  took  pains  to  convince  him 
of  his  self-delusion  ;  and,  showing  him 
the  bolus,  he  gave  it  to  a  dog,  who  sooa 
fell  asleep  and  suffered  great  convulsioiK- 
The  poor  fellow  was  set  at  liberty  to  un- 
deceive his  brethren,  who  had,  like  hioH 
Va^\\  lulled  by  the  noxious  bolus  in» 
m^xixxs^^^^w^^     ^^cerers. 
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A  PARISH  TOBACCO-BOX, 


**  History  h  philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
ample.*'— Mr.  Churchwarden,  and  Mr, 
Overseer,  Gentlemen^  Past  Churchward- 
ens, and  Past  Oferseers'  of  the  joint 
parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Westminster,  thanks  to  you 
for  the  **  History"  of  your  Parish  Tc  bacco- 
Box. 

About  a  hundred -and- twenty  years  ago, 
little  more  or  less,  Mr.  Henry  Monck,  one 
of  the  parishioners  of  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  parishes,  bought  a  common 
bom  Tobacco^Box,  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
portable  size  for  the  pocket;  according  to 
tradition,  he  gaTC  four- pence  for  it  at 
Horn  Fair,  He  carried  it  with  him  to 
his  parish  club-^to  die  taveni  where  llie 

No.  .50. 


**  gentlemen  of  the  parish,"  who,  like  him 
self,  had  served  the  office  of  oversee r^ 
met  to  talk  over  and  confer  upon  pa- 
rochial matters,  and  smoke  their  pipes  in 
frientlly  intercourse.  They  associated 
under  the  denomination  of  the  **  Past 
Overseers'  Society,*'  and  Mr.  Monck  pre- 
sented his  fourpenny  Horn  Fair  Tobacco- 
Box  to  the  society,  for  the  geneml  use  of 
the  members. 

It  is  important  to  the  history  of  this 
Tobacco-Box,  now  about  to  be  publicly 
disclosed,  that  the  world  should  know  the 
constitution  of  the  Past  Overseers'  So- 
ciety. It  consists  of  parishioners  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St,  John's  parishes,  who, 
u  before  intimated,  have  either  been 
3  £ 
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overseers  of  ilie  poor  in  the  joint  parislies 
abovemenlioned,  or  who  have  paid  the 
fine  10  bi*  excused  from  serving  the  office, 
and  also  of  the  overseers  for  the  time 
being.  The  average  number  of  members 
is  now  about  forty*  On  the  evening  of 
I  he  second  Thursday  in  every  mondi  the 
society  meet  at  the  Swan  lav  era,  Bridge- 
street,  Westminster,  where  die  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  auoually  holds  a  court 
of  conservancy,  widi  good  cheer,  and  wine 
and  wassail t  and  where  also  tlie  past  over- 
seers* society  annually  dine  together  upon 
the  day  of  appointment  of  new  overseers. 
The  general  expenses  of  ^e  society  are  de- 
frayed by  annual  subscriptions^  a  certain 
portion  of  which  fund  is  apphed  towards 
discharging  the  reckoning  of  each  meet- 
ings and  tiie  deficiency  is  made  up  by  ihe 
attending  members.  There  are  instances 
of  honorary  members  having  been  ad- 
mitted for  services  done  to  the  society, 
but  suet*  occuirences  are  very  rare.  The 
clerk  to  the  governors  of  the  poor>  on  ac- 
count of  his  intimacy  with  parish  affairs, 
is  an  ofhcial  membtr  of  the  society,  and 
acts  as  its  secretary. 

In  1720  the  society  of  past  overseers, 
out  of  respect  to  the  donor  of  the  Tobacco- 
Box,  ornamented  iheUd  with  a  silver  rim, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : — 
"Given  by  Henry  Monck,  one  of  ihe 
overseers  of  St.  JMargaret^s,  Wesiminstert 
1713/'  They  then  commitled  it  to  the 
custody  of  the  senior  overseer  for  the  time 
being,  through  each  of  which  annual  offi- 
cers it  has  descended  to  the  present  day, 
and  from  most  of  them  it  has  received 
successive  silver  ornaments  and  addilionst 
each  of  which  bears  the  names  of  the 
contributors  to  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  box. 

In  1B24  the  society  published,  by  sub- 
scription! a  volume  in  quarto^  with  the 
following  title  I— 

"  KEPiiLSENTiLTtoNS    of    the  embosscd, 
chased,  and  engraved  Subjects  and  In* 
scriptions  which  decorate  the  Tobacco- 
Box  and  Ca&es  belonging  to  the  Past 
Uv  EH  seers'  Society  of  the   Parishes 
of  St*  Margaret  and  St,  John  ihe  Evan- 
gelist^ in  Ihe  city  of  Westminster/' 
The  work  tlius  entitled  consists  of  three 
leaves    of    letter-press   **  Introduction  ;" 
three  other  leaves  of  **  Explanatory  Re- 
ferences  to   the   Plates   and   Subjects;*' 
thirty -four    full    sized    cop  per- plate   en- 
gravings; two  descriptive  vignettes;  and 
an  eng^^G^  title-page,  bearing  a  vignette 
of  the  successive  fotma  ind  mei*  o(  tJhe 


Tobacco-Bor  and  lis  cases>  from  which 
the  engraving  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle IS  taken.     A  letter-press  leaf  at  thc- 
end,    contains    a    "List  •  of   the    Sub 
scribers^'  to  the  work ;  among  whom   a0 
die  Rev,  Jon.  Tyers  Barrett,    D.D.,  th 
Rev.  Charles  Fynes  Clinton,   D.D , 
Rev.  Wm.  Winfield  Dakins,   D.D., 
Hev  Hen.  Chute,  the  Kev.  Darcy  Hag 
giti^the  Rev.  W.  Rodber,  the  Rev.  R.  S, 
Sand i land 3,  the  very  Rev.  D.  D.  Steven 
Dean  of  Rochester,  John  Abington,  ^^-i 
Dean's  Yard,  John  Elliot,  Esq.»  Pimlic 
Samuel     Han  bury,     Esq.,     King-sti 
Thos.  Maude,  Esq.,  Great  George-«lr 
Simon  Stephenson,   Esq.,  Great  Geori 
street,  Alex.  Richard  Sutherland,  M.D^ 
and   one-hundretl- and- twenty  other    re*^" 
speclable  names. 

After  the  silver  rim  bestowed  by  the 
society  upon  the  lid  of  the  Tobacco-Boi 
in  172C»,  the  next  addition  to  it  was  a 
silver  side-casing  and  bottom,  in  1726. 
In  1740,  a  broad  handsome  etnbosscd 
border  of  ornaments  was  placed  upon  th 
ltd,witliin  the  before-mentioned  iim;  i 
subsequently,  the  bottom  was  co^ep 
with  an  "  ornamented  emblem  of  Charityifl 
engraved  very  much  in  the  style  of  Ho 
garth,  and  probably  by  that  artist's  ov 
hand;  for,  m  1746,  Hogarth,  who 
then  in  the  lenith  of  his  reputation,  i 
signed  and  executed,  on  the  mside  of 
lid,  a  portrajt  of  the  Duke  of  Cutnb 
land,  in  manner  of  a  bust,  with  alle 
rical  figures  at  the  side»  of  the  pedesta 
and  an  inscription  commemorative  of  ' 
victory  of  Culloden.  The  last  additia 
to  Ihe  lid  was  an  interwoven  scroll,  da 
1765  ;  the  scroll  encloses  a  plate  in  i 
centre,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  city  \  _ 
Westminster,  and  inscribed,  **  Tins  Box  to 
be  dehvered  to  every  succeeding  Selljof 
Overseers,  on  penalty  of  Five  Gu  ^~ 

The  Horn  Fair  Tobacco- Box 
thus  ;been  ornamented  within  and 
out  to  repletion,  there  was  no  roa 
further  additions;  but  as  each 
overseer^  with  few  exceptions,  ft>llo^ 
the  example  of  his  predecessors,  a 
outer  case  was  always  prepared  for 
when  furtlier  space  was  required  for 
nament,  and  the  original  fourpennj  Tq 
bacco-Box  is  now  kept  in  a  series  of  foq 
embellished  cases,  case  within  case*  i 
the  whole  has  become  of  greater  bulk  m 
worth  than  any  tobacco-box  in  the  kingdo 

The  en;;ravin){  submitted  to  the  insp 
tion    of  the  reader   represents   ^onck 
bov,  and  its  four  enriched  cases,  i 
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Tw  i  iJi  d  eean  t  e  rs,  gobl  e  l5,  w  i  ne  -  glasse  s ,  I  e  - 
mons,  and  tobacco-pipes,  llie  old  box 
is  filled  with  tobacco;  its  lid,  pngravod 
with  inside  by  Ilo^rtb,  reclines  against 
Ihe  second  case  ;  and  across  the  box  is  a 
iDolber-of 'pearl  tobacco-aiopper,  present- 
ed to  tbe  society  by  Mr.  John  AnaelL 
The  proporiiojiatc  sixe  of  the  cases  de- 
notes ihe  order  of  thetr  accession  lo  the 
box. 

Tbe  cases  of  this  Tobacco-Box  are  over- 
laid with  various  plates  of  silver^  pre- 
sented, according  to  tbe  society  s  rules, 
by  successive  overseers.  These  plates  are 
embossed  or  engraved  with  different  em- 
blemalical  devices  and  representations, 
chiefly  of  memorable  historical  occur- 
rences, and  with  portraits  of  several 
eminent  persons ;  and  each  plate  has  a 
suitable  inscription.  Among  these  rae* 
morials  are ;— a  view  of  the  fireworks  m 
St*  James  Park,  in  celebration  of  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1749  ;  a  por- 
trait of  the  well -remembered  JohnWilkes^ 
who  was  churchwarden  of  Si.  Margaret's 
parish  in  1759;  a  repTesentation  of  Ad- 
miral Kep pel's  engagemeni  off  Ushant, 
and  another  of  bis  acquittal  after  trial  by 
a  court-martial ;  inscriptions  relating  to 
the  taking  of  St.  Eui*tatia  by  Rodney ; 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of  George 
III.  in  1789,  and  the  general  lUumination 
upon  that  event ;  a  view  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile;  records  of  the  union  with  Ire- 
land, and  the  peace  of  1802;  a  represen- 
tation of  the  repulse  of  the  French  China 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Linoia,  1804; 
another  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  and 
death  of  Nelson,  1805;  port  rails  of  Nel- 
•on,  Duncan,  Howe,  and  Vincent;  por- 
traits of  Pitt  and  Fox,  upon  their  death 
in  IB06;  a  view  of  the  engagement  be- 
tween the  St,  Fiorenzo  and  La  Fiedmon- 
taise,  1808;  a  record  of  the  jubilee  in 
1809;  portrait  of  George  IV'.,  as  Prince 
Ke^ent,  1811:  emblems  of  the  general 
peace,  1814,  and  notices  of  tbe  visit  of 
the  Foreign  Sovereigns;  views  of  tbe 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815,  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  Algiers,  IB16;  portraits  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  upon  her  death, 
1817,  and  of  Queen  C harlot te,  upon  her 
death,  1818;  an  interior  view  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  upon  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline,  1821 ;  a  representation  of  the 
coronation  of  George  IV%,  and  another 
commemorative  of  his  visit  to  Scot- 
land,  1822,  kc. 

There  are  several  plates  in  commemo- 
ration of  local  circumstances,  relating  to 


the  past  overseers'  society's  parishes* 
One  of  them  is  a  monumental  design, 
with  military  trophies,  in!>cribed,  **  To 
tbe  memory  of  John  Lee,  a  much  re- 
spected member  of  this  society,  wlio  died 
at  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  in  tbe  execution 
of  bis  office  as  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret,  17  iMay,  1796, 
aged  33  years  :  humane,  diligent,  and  just 
as  an  overseer;  strictly  attentive  to  his 
duty  as  a  light-horse  volunteer  ;  a  !^iiicere 
friend,  a  cheerful  companion,  and  :in  ho- 
nest man."  Another  plate  represents  a 
very  curious  view  of  the  interior  of  West- 
minster-Hall,  with  the  St.  Margaret's  and 
St.  John's  corps  of  volunteers,  assembled 
there  on  the  Fast-day,  1803,  hearing  Di- 
vine service  performed  at  the  drum-head 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Dakins,  There 
is  a  plate  of  the  session*f'house,  when  tlie 
portico  fronted  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard. There  is  likewise  a  plate  repre- 
senting St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Patmos, 
with  a  view,  below,  of  the  tower  and 
western  entrance  of  the  church  of  St. 
MargareU  Another  plate  contains  an  en- 
graving of  the  carved  altar-piece  of  that 
church,  from  Titian's  pamting  of  the 
supper  at  Era  mans.  * 

An  oval  plate,  on  the  outside  of  the 
first  case,  contains  a  very  spirited  little 
engraving,  in  the  style  of  Callot,  of  a 
cripple  ;  and  another  plate  represents  the 
patroness  of  the  parish,  St*  Margaret, 
triumphing  over  the  dragon.  This  Utter 
legend  is  likewise  engraved  upon  an  ele- 
gant silver  gilt  cup,  which,  with  its  cover 
and  stand,  weighmg  together  93  oz,  15 
dwts.  was  given,  in  1763,  by  Samuel  Pier- 
son,  Esq.,  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret,  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
in  trust,  for  the  use  of  tbe  vestry  at  their 
entertainments.  Mr.  Pierson  was  elected 
churchwarden  far  seven  successive  years, 
pendmg  a  memorable  suit  in  tbe  eccle- 
siastical court  against  the  parish,  for  set* 
tincr  up  in  the  church  the  celebrated 
painted  glass-wmdow  of  the  crucifixion, 
with  certain  tig^irfts,  wh»ch  were  ima- 
gined to  be  improper  subjects  for  exhibi- 
tion in  a  church.  Tbe  court  decided  in 
favour  of  the  pansh,  and  the  painted 
window  remains  in  its  original  state. 

In  1713,  when  Mr.  Monck  p^eBenled 
his  fourpenny  Tobacco- Box  to  hfS  ckb, 
he  little  imaRined  the  honours  ihat  would 
be  paid  lo  it^  and  the  consequence  it 
would  assome.  In  1813,  the  body  of  the 
outer  case  received  a  large  silver  plate, 
inscribed,  "  A  tribute  of  gratitude  for  tli0 
3   E  2 
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florioQs  services  rendered  \m  country  by 
■ield- Marshal  Marquis  VVeliinglon/'  with 
an  embossed  porlrait  of  the  marquis,  sur- 
rounded by  genii  and  mililary  trophies, 
and  bearing  the  following  inscdpuon  t— 
"  1813.  Thit  Piate  is  given  to  cetebrfiie 
ihe  duration  ofthii  Box  J  or  One  Hundred 
y  ears  J  by  Elisha  Gard,  Thomas  Gullan, 
and  George  Henry  Malrne,  overseers/* 
Almost  every  overseer  appears  to  have 
vied  in  securing  posthumous  fame  by  a 
presentation  of  a  silver  ornament ;  and 
hence  the  cases  are  crowded  with  the 
names  of  ofticial  donors*  The  top  of  ihe 
second  case  of  the  box  is  engraved  to  re- 
present ihe  governors  a nti  directors  of  the 
poor^  assembled  iu  their  boartl-room,  ad- 
ministering relief,  with  this  inscription  : 
**  This  plate,  and  llie  new  case  to  contain 
ihe  original  box  and  case,  were  given  by 
Thomas  Bray,  and  Thomas  Hitchen, 
churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret's  ;  Joseph 
Smith,  Daniel  Gwynne,  and  John  Gaunt, 
overseers  of  St.  Margaret  and  of  St,  John 
ihe  Evangelist,  Wesiroinster ;  who  also 
repaired  ibe  box  and  the  case.  The  ori- 
giniil  boi:  and  fusri  to  be  deliwrcd  to  tvcry 
mcceeding  &et  of  over  iter Sf  on  penolt^  of 
jy^i^ guinttis^   ilB'd." 

From  the  manner  in'whicb  the  Society's 
Tobacco- Uox  and  its  cases  have  been  an- 
nually entrusted  lo  different  overseers, 
without  control  as  lo  the  kind  of  orna- 
ments required  to  be  added,  or  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  artists  employed  to  execute 
ihem,  the  embellishments  are  of  varied 
design  and  execution,  and  not  of  equal 
merit.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  un- 
douhiedly  the  engraving  of  the  old  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  by  Itugarth,  upon  a 
plate,  within  the  lid  of  the  original  horn- 
box. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  adopt- 
ed by  the  past  overseers'  society,  for  the 
preservation  of  their  Tobacco-Box  and  its 
adjuncts,  its  safety  wa%  enclatigered  while 
it  was  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  William 
Gilbert,  the  senior  overseer,  1785.  Hav- 
ing a  parly  of  friends  lo  dine  with  him, 
he  produced  the  box  for  iheir  inspection, 
and  after  their  departure  in  the  evening 
the  dinmg-room  was  entered  by  thieves, 
who  carried  off  every  article  of  plate 
which  had  been  used.  \'ery  fortunately 
Mr.  Gilbf^rt,  under  a  due  sense  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  had  previously  re- 
moved tlie  society's  Tobacco-Box. 

Nine  years  afterwards,  the  Tobacco- 
Box  was  still  more  jeopardized  by  the 
conti  uct  o f  another  Vee per .    \u  \V^  ^ » M r . 
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James  Read,  the  overseer  on  whom 
custody  had  devolved,  refused  to  arte 
the  annual  meeting  of  ihe  past  o verse 
society  in  the  spring  of  that  \  ear,  whfl 
according  to  customary  usage^  it  b^a 
his  duty  to  surrender  his  deposit,  for  i 
purpose  of  its  being  transferred  to  ' 
successor  in  office.  Mr.  Head  alle 
as  a  reason  for  hts  non-attendance^ 
the  veatf)'  had  refused  to  pass  his  aoco 
and  he  menaced  the  society  with  Uit  i 
St  ruction  of  their  Tobacco-Box.  Pij 
sisting  in  his  contumacy,  and  rep 
his  threat,  the  society,  in  the  name  of  ; 
members,  brought  an  action  agiunst  i 
for  the  recovery  of  their  Tobacco- 1 
and  a  verdict  in  their  favor  was  re 
upon  as  certain;  but  two  recremm  mc 
bers  of  the  society,  Mr.  Simeon  llandk 
and  Mr.  George  By  field,  n 
gave  Mr.  Read  a  release 
were  plaintiffs,  he  succes 
bar  to  the  action.  Foik 
pected  turn  of  the  law,  ih* 
upon  an  appeal  toequity.  Tiiey  dccordi^ 
ly  filed  a  bill  inChancery  ajjainsi  Mr.  Re 
iu  which  they  includea  Mr.  Handley  i 
Mr.  ByBeld,  as  defendants;  and  feariq 
that  pending  the  pro<>eediDgs,  Mr.  f 
would  destroy  the  box,  as  he  had  tht* 
ened,  they  plted  to  tlie  court  to 
Mr.  Rtiad  to  deliver  it  lo  a  mAster" 
chancery  for  safe  keeping;  and  the  < 
in  tender  consideration  of  the  prro 
ordered  Mr.  Read  to  deposit  theTob 
Box  in  the  ofhce  of  Master  Leeds^  tlKie 
to  abide  the  event  of  the  suit.  It  may  ht 
reasouably  considered,  that  during  ifae 
absence  of  their  Tobacco-Box,  ihe  |Ml 
overseers^  society  held  their  u^ual  fnoolUj 
and  annual  meetings  with  as  little  < 
fort  and  order  as  either  house  of 
ment  without  the  authoriiative 
of  a  mace.  Three  long  years  of 
tion  and  d  isquielnde  the  members  i 
until,  upon  the  .Mh  of  March,  11 
important  cause,  "  The  Past  Ovtru^ 
So€i€(t^  of  the  Joint  par  ishci  of  Si,  Ms^ 
gartit  and  St.  John  tic  Kcongciul,  ^giinatt 
Emd^  Hunditiff  and  Bjifield,  came  oa  tor 
decision.  Upon  hearin«^  tlie  arguoieots  of 
counsel  on  both  sides,  Loughborou|Hr 
Lord  Chancellor,  decreed,  **  That  the  To- 
bacco-Box and  Cases  should  be  restored 
to  the  ptairmffs^  that  the  defendants  sIhmiM 
pay  the  costs  of  the  suit  in  that  courts  vd 
that  the  defendant  Read  should  pay  ihs 
plaintiffs  their  costs  at  law  ;**  the  t0ai 
amo  u  n  t  0  f  w  hich  was  about  £30O.  U  ikI*' 
this  decree,  the  society  recovered  thot 
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Tobacco- Box,  with  costs  of  suit ;  bnl,  by 
the  refractory  and  illegal  proceedings  of 
Mr»  Read,  ifiey  had  incurred  extra  costs, 
which  amounted  to  £7ti  135.  t  Id.  To 
defray  that  sum,  they  commenced  a  sub- 
scription among  themselves,  and  so  cheer- 
fully did  the  members  contribute,  that  they 
raised  £91  7s.  Od.,  and  with  the  surplus 
repaired  the  Tobacco  Box,  and  added  a 
new  octagon  casic  to  it,  forming  the  third. 
To  record  the  detention  of  the  box,  their 
memorable  strufgle,  and  their  signal  tic- 
tory,  the  top  of  the  new  case  was  honored 
with  a  silver  plate,  upon  which  was  en- 
graved a  figure  of  Justice  trampling  upon 
a  prostrate  man,  whose  face,  trom  which 
a  mask  drops  upon  a  writhing  serpent,  is 
evidently  tlie  portrait  of  their  vanquished 
antagonist;  the  inscription  upon  this  re- 
presentation is,  "  Justice  triumphant  I 
Fraud  defeated  I  The  Box  restored  I '' 
A  second  plate  on  the  outside  of  the  fly- 
lid,  in  the  top  of  the  new  case,  bears  an 
engraving:  of  the  Court  of  C  ban  eery »  with 
counsel  pleading  before  the  Chincellor, 
inscribed  in  capital  letters,  **  The  Lord 
Chancexlor's  Decjief,  restore  the 
BOX  to  the  PAST  OVERSEERS'  SO- 
CIETY."  On  a  third  plate,  witbinside 
the  fly-lid,  is  inscribed^  **  This  Plate  and 
the  Case  were  added  by  the  Society,"  and 
the  inscription  records  the  circumstances- 
relating  to  their  suit  m  Chancery,  and  its 
s ucc essfu I  termination. 

To  these  particulars  concerning  the 
original  Tobacco- Box,  it  is  proper  to  add, 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  case, 
which  is  the  outer  one,  there  is  a  large 
circular  view  of  the  members  of  (he  so- 
ciety at  a  table,  taking  wine,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  proceedings  of  their  chairman. 
The  scene  may  be  imagined  from  the  in- 
scription upon  the  pi  ale,  which  runs  thus, 
*'  The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Past 
Overeeers'  Society,  with  theChurch warden 
giving  the  Charge,  previous  to  delivering 
the  Box  to  the  succeeding  Overseer/'  The 
cjuter  case,  inclosing  the  box,  with  its 
other  cases,  is  represented  at  the  head  of 
the  table  before  the  churchwarden,  who, 
with  his  right  hand  on  the  case,  is  in  the 
altitude  of  giving  the  ^'  charge**  to  the 
**  sacoeeding  overseer/' 

The  rercTfumies  attending  this  annual 
transmission  of  the  Tobacco-Box  from 
one  overseer  to  another,  testify,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  solicitude  of  the 
society  for  iis  preservation.  The  transfer 
takes  place  alter  dinner,  at  the  general 
meeting  held  by  the  society,  upon  the  ap- 


pointment of  the  new  overseers,  when^  as 
at  all  other  meetings  of  the  society,  the 
senior  churchwarden  of  Si*  Margaret*« 
presides.  After  having  proposed  some 
of  the  usual  toasts,  he  demands  the  re- 
storation of  the  society's  Tobacco- Box, 
with  its  appurtenances,  from  the  senior 
overseer  superseded  that  day.  Upon 
compliance  with  this  demand,  the  secre- 
tary proceeds  to  examine  and  report  whe- 
ther they  are  in  as  good  state  and  condi- 
tion as  when  they  were  dehvered;  whe- 
ther any  and  what  ornament  bad  heen 
added ;  and  wh<i:ther  the  on^jinal  box  con- 
tains the  proper  quantity  of  tobacco.  If 
the  report  be  satisfactory,  the  box  is  placed 
before  the  chairman,  and  he  proposes  for 
a  toast,  **  The  Ute  overseers  of  tne  poor, 
with  thanks  to  them  for  their  care  of  the 
box,  and  the  additional  ornaments*''  He 
then  enquires  of  the  new  senior  overseer, 
whether  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  To- 
bacco-Bo x  and  cases  upon  the  usual  con- 
ditions;  upon  whose  assent,  they  are  de- 
livered to  b»m  by  the  chairman,  with  the 
following  Charge :— **  Tats  Box,  and  ibe 
several  Cases,  are  the  properly  of  the 
Past  Overseers'  Society,  and  delivered 
into  your  custody  and  care,  upon  cojidifkm 
that  they  are  produced  at  all  parochial 
entertainments  which  you  shall  be  invited 
to,  or  have  a  right  to  attend,  and  shall 
contain  three  pipes  of  tobacco  at  the 
least,  under  the  penalty  of  six  bntlles  of 
claret.  Andj  ai$o,  upon  coTidiiion  that  you 
shall  restore  the  Box,  with  the  several 
cases  belonging  to  it,  to  the  Society,  in  as 
good  a  state  as  the  same  now  are,  with 
some  additional  ornament,  at  the  next 
meeting  thereof,  after  you  shall  go  out  of 
office,  or  sooner,  if  demanded,  under  the 
penalty  of  two  hundred  guineas/'  Im- 
mediately after  the  delivery  of  the  charge 
with  the  box,  the  chairman  proposes  as  a 
toast,  "  The  new  Overseers,  wishmg  them 
health  to  go  through  their  office/*  This 
toast  concludes  the  ceremony. 

Owing  to  the  continued  increase  ia 
weight  and  bulk,  from  successive  addi- 
tions of  cases  and  ornamental  plates  to 
the  box,  it  has  become  inconvenient  for 
the  overseer  entrusted  with  its  possession 
to  produce  the  whole  on  every  occasion, 
according  to  the  original  regulations;  he 
is,  therefore,  now  required  to  produce  at 
the  evening  meetings  the  original  box, 
with  only  one  case ;  but  it  must  be  pro- 
duced with  all  its  cases  at  the  annual 
dinner,  or  when  the  overseers  are  invited 
to  dine  with    the  churchwardens.    The 
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high  estimation  in  which  il  Ls  held  hy  the 
members^  is  derived  from  its  being  (he 
most  valuable  and  authentic  nionunienL  of 
the  society  from  iL:i  first  institution,  and 
from  bringing  to  recollect  ion  many  ac- 
quaintances now  no  more,  who  once  be- 
longed to  the  festive  circle,  and  enlivened 
it  vvjth  their  wit  and  humor.  Above 
all,  it  remifKis  the  society  of  the  unanimity 
and  social  feeling  which  have  hitherto  diii- 
tinguished  the  chief  agents  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  parochial  concerns,  and 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  socieiy*s 
his  lor  io  graph  er,  **  all  are  bound  to  perpe- 
tuate, who  enroll  thentia elves  under  the 
standard  of  the  Tobacco-Box/* 


Dtttmbcr  28.^ Day  breaks      . 

Snn  rises     .     . 

—  sets      *     . 

Twilight  ends . 


b,  m^ 
6  0 
8  6 
3  34 
6     0 
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ISrrrmbrr  29. 

The  Prlsepio. 

Afler  Christinas  day,  during  the  re* 
mainder  of  December,  there  is  a  Pre- 
sepio,  or  representation  of  the  manger  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  laid,  to  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  churches  at  Rome.  Tliat  of  the 
Ara  Cceli  is  best  worth  seeing ;  which 
church  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  \^  adorned  with  some  of 
iti  beautiful  pillars. 

On  entering,  we  found  daylight 
completely  excluded  from  the  church; 
and,  until  we  advanced,  we  did  not  per- 
ceive the  artificial  light,  which  wai*  so 
managed  as  to  stream  in  fluctuating 
rays,  from  intervening  siUery  clouds,  and 
shed  a  radiance  over  the  lovely  babe  and 
bending  mother,  who,  in  the  most  erare- 
ful  attitudfc!,  lightly  holds  up  the  drapery 
which  half  conceals  her  sleeping  infant 
from  the  bystanders.  He  lies  in  richly 
embroidered  swaddling  clothes,  and  his 
person,  as  well  as  that  of  his  virgin 
mother,  is  orrmmented  with  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones  ;  for  whicri 
purpose,  we  are  informed,  thr  princesses 
and  ladies  of  high  nmk  lend  Iheir  Jewels. 
Groups  of  cattle  grazing,  peasantry  en- 
gage«l  in  different  occupations,  and  other 
objiicts^  enliven  the  picturesque  scenery  ; 
Qvety  living  creature  in  the  group,  with 
tyes  directed  towards  ilie  Prc^epio,  falls 
pt05trutc  in  adoralioiv*    \u  v^e  \\K3,x\  ^ 


this  theatrical  repreaientation   a  little  { 
about  SIX  or  eight  years  old,  stood  < 
bench,   preaching  extern  pore,  as  it 
peared,   to   the   persons  who    filled 
church,  with   all  the  gesticulation  of  ; 
little  actress,   probably   in    com  memo 
tion   of   those  words    of    the    psalmii 
cjuoted  by  our  blessed  Lord  —  •*  Out 
the  mouths  of  babes  atid  sucklings 
hast  perfected  praise.**     Iti  this  mauo 
the   Scriptures   are   acted  %     not    •*  re 
marked,   and    inwardly  digested.* 
whole  scene  had,  however,  a  striking 
feet,  well  calculated  to  work  upon 
minds  of  a  people  whose  religion 
sists  so  largely  in  outward  show.* 


the 


Cornish  Midsummeu  Fibxs. 

An  immemorial  and  peculiar  cust 
prevails  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  wesi 
extremity  of  Cornwall,  of  kindlii 
bonfires  on  the  erening  of  Juoe 
on  the  next  day  the  country  peoL 
sembling  in  great  crowds,  amuse 
selves  with  excursions  on  the  water. 
cannot  help  thinking  it  the  remains  of 
ancient  Druidical  festival,  celebrated 
midsummer-day,  to  implore  the  fi 
influence  of  heaven  on  their  tiekls, 
pounded  with  that  of  the  first  of  May» ' 
tlie  Druids  kindled  large  tires  on  all 
sacred  places,  and  on  the  tops  of  all 
cairns,  in  honor  of  Bel,  or  Beliniu^ 
name  by  which  tliey  distinguisl  ^ 
sun,  whose  revolving  course  h; 
clothed  the  earth  with  beauty,  and 
ed  joy  and  gladness  through  the  creati 
Their  water  [Kiriies  on  the  241 
that  they  consider  the  summer 
now  so  fully  estabbshed,  that  ihcy 
afraid  to  commit  themselves  lo  the  tncrcj 
of  the  waves.  If  we  reflect  on  tl»«f  ro<ii 
animosity  which  subsisted  between 
Romans  and  Druids^  and  that  the  lat 
on  being  expelled  from  their  former  resi- 
dences, found,  together  with  the  raisemble 
remnants  of  ttie  Britons^  an  asylum  in 
the  natumlly  fortified  parts  of  the  island, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  ct^lons 
having  been  faintly  handed  down  tbroufjk 
such  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
Cornwall  was  one  of  their  retreals 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  numerous 
mains  of  tlif  ir  circular  temples*  crotnl 
cairns,  &c.  Even  to  the  eleventh 
whenChriitianiiy  was  become  itie 
religion,  the  people  were  so  alt; 

*  A  EArralive  of  three  y«an  \m  Ualj. 
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Uieir  ancient  superstitions,  that  we  find  a 
law  of  Canute  the  great  strictly  p roll i bit- 
ing all  his  subjecU  from  paying  adoration 
to  the  sun  I  maon,  sacred  groves  and 
woods,  hallowed  hdls  and  fountains.  If, 
then,  this  propensity  to  idolatry  could 
not  he  rooted  out  of  those  parts  ol  the 
kingdom  exposed  to  the  continual  influx 
of  foreigners,  aiid  the  horrors  of  frequent 
war,  how  much  more  must  it  have  flour- 
]!>hed  in  Cornwall,  and  those  parts  where 
the  Druids  long  presented  tlieir  authority 
and  influence.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly 
inferred  that,  from  their  remote  situation, 
and  comparative  insignificancy  with  the 
rest  of  England,  they  preserved  those 
religious  solemnities  unmolested;  and, 
corrupted  as  they  must  naturally  be  by 
long  usage  and  tradition,  yet  are  handed 
down  to  us  to  this  day  with  evident  marks 
of  a  Druidical  origin** 


Hearhe,  the  Antiquaet. 

The  rev.  Mark  Noble,  in  a  note  upon 
Hearne,  says, — **  Mr.  Granger  notices  a 
ridiculous  print  of  him,  whith  was  en- 
graved at  Oxford,  and  only  six,  it  is  said, 
were  worked  off.  He  is  represented 
between  two  printers^  at  a  public-house, 
where  the  floor  is  paved  with  sheep's 
bones,  mistaken  by  him  for  a  Roman  pave- 
ment, tie  adds,  also,  '  the  circumstance 
is  noticed  tn  the  Oxford  Sausag^e,'  but  I 
do  not  observe  it  in  that  collection.*'  It 
is  not  there;  but  it  is  in  "A  Com- 
panion to  the  Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the 
Companion,"  a  witty  Oxford  tract  by  Dr. 
T.  V;  arton,  and  this  is  the  doctor's  ludi- 
crous account  :— 

**  In  this  quarter  of  the  town  the  curi- 
ous are  likewise  invited  to  visit  an  antique 
pot-house,  known  by  the  historical  sign  of 
WhitHnglon  ttnii  his  Cat.f  Here  that 
laborious  Antiquarian  Mr*  Thomas  lieame 
one  evening  suffered  himself  to  be  over- 
taken in  liquor.  But  it  should  he  re- 
membered that  this  accident  was  more 
owing  to  his  love  of  antiquity  dian  of  aie. 
It  happened  that  the  kitchen  where  he 
and  his  companion  were  sitting  was  neatly 
paved  with  sheep' m  trotters^  disposed  in 
various  compartments.  After  one  pipe, 
Mr,  Jlearne,  consistently  with  bis  usual 
gravity  and  sobriety,  proposed  to  depart ; 
but  his  friend,  who  was  inclined  to  enjoy 
more  of  his  company,  artfully  observed 
that  the  floor  on  which  they  were  then 
sitting  was  no  less  than  an  original  lessei- 


*  GtatM,  Mag.     .iprij.  1795. 


iaied  Roman  pavemeni^  Out  of  respect 
to  classic  ^Tound,  and  on  recollection  that 
the  StmtJiJkid  Roman  pairmcntf  on  which 
he  had  just  published  a  dissertation,  was 
dedicated  to  Bacchus t  our  antiquary  cheer- 
fully complied  :  an  enthusiastic  transport 
seized  his  imagination ;  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  kissed  the  sacred  earth  ;  on 
which,  in  a  ftw  hours  and  after  a  few 
tankards,  by  a  sort  of  sympathetic  attrac- 
tion, he  was  ohliged  lo  repose  for  some 
part  of  the  evening.  His  friend  was  pro- 
bably in  the  same  condition  ;  but  two 
printers  accidentally  coming;  in  conducted 
Mr.  I J  came,  betwixt  them,  to  Edmund, 
Hall,  with  much  state  and  solemnity/' 

llien  follows  a  pnnt  of  "  this  unusual 
procession,"  whicn  »s  aptly  denominated 
"  a  lively  representation  fiom  an  original 
— kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Prince,  the  Oxford  bookseller,  of  whom 
there  is  a  preceding  notice.  In  the  "  Ox- 
ford Siusage"  there  is  merely  the  following 
ical  poem  on  W  arton 'a  prose  satire  : — 

Epistle  from  Thomas  Heaene,  Anti- 

QUAJIY,    TO  THE  AuTHOa  OF  THE    CoM- 
PAJJION  TO  THE  OxFOHD  GuiOE,  ficC. 

Friend  of  the  mosa-grairii  npitt  and  crumblitig 

nrch. 
Who  woot'^st  at  eve  to  puce  the  lotig<1o«t  houndt 
Of  lonesome  OtcfitBif  !     Whii  malignant  fiend 
Thy  cloytter-loving  mind  from  mneient  lore 
Hath  base  feduc'd  !     UrgM  thy  apo«iale  pea 
To  trench  deep  wound*  on  antii^uaries  >age» 
And  drag  the  venerable  fathers  forth, 
Victinji  IQ  laughter  !      Cnid  »s  the  mandate 
Of  mitred  priests,  who  BasKETT  late  cjijoin'd 
To  throw  BAide  the  revere  ad  letters  bUtck, 
And  print  Fait  Pray^ts  m  modm-n  type  !      At 

thia 
Letand,  and  WiUU,  Dugdak,  Tanner,  Wood, 
Illuitrtoua   uame^!     with     Camden,    Avbrej/^ 

Lh}itdf 
Bcald  their  old  cheek«  with  teiu^  i      For  ooce 

they  hop'd 
To  Bea.1  thee  for  their  own,  and  fondly  de«Eti'd 
Tbtt  muaeii,  at  ihy  coll,  would  tiuwding  coin« 
To  deck  onti^itp  with  flow'rctt  gay. 

But  now  may  curses  overy  search  altr^nd 
That  ficema  inviting  \  may 'at  thou  ptirc  in  vain 
Fordubjoiu  door*waya!  may  revengeful  moths 
Thy  led(rnr«  eat  I   may  chronologic  spouis 
HeUiQ  no  cypher  legible  !  may  crypts 
Lark  nndiscerned  t  nor  may'st  thou  spell  th» 

names 
Of  aainta  in  atoned  windows  I  nor  the  daiei 
Of  be  lb  discover  !  nor  the  genuine  site 
Of  ablH>Hi'  pantries  ^    and  may  Gwirtowe  veil, 
Deep    from    ihy   eyc»    profane,    her    Gothic 

cliarms ! 


Chans'  thie  Loofw  kee. 
Most  humbly  beg  leave  to  acqu 
:  aint  the  Gentlemen  trading  to 
this  kort  that  the  above  mention 
:  ed  chop  has  been  long  established 
dnd  is  much  esteemed  for  its  Black 
and  young  Hyson  Tea  but  fearing 
the  Joreigners  might  be  cheated  by  iho 
:  se  shumeless  persons  who  forged  this 
chop  he  therefore  take  the  liberty  to 
pallish  these  few  lines  for  iis 
remark  and  trust. 


A  CHINESE  TEA-MANS  SHOP-BILL 


The  preceding  is  a  copy,  lelter  for  let- 
ter, of  an  announcement  by  a  Chinese 
lea-man  to  English  consumers.  The  ori- 
ginal is  from  an  en^ravinj;  upon  wood, 
printed  in  black,  on  thin  paper,  colored 
jeJlowr^  and  slighily  sprinkled  with  gold 
/ea/l  There  is  a  border  lo  il  ?iu  vnd\  ^nd 
a  quzitet  wide,  reptesenluig  a.  teftdnX,  o* 


sprig  of  the  tea-plant  in  outline,  surnrand- 
ing  the  entire  bill.  The  bill  and  borikriit 
of  the  above  furm,  and  meaatire  tn^k^-     i 
thirteen  inches  and  a  half,  by  eighta^^| 
Ihree  quarters.     Mr.  Jarae*  MitcbelC^H 
Leicester,  communicated   the   bill  li  m 
specimen  of  Cyoese-EtigUsh* 
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Peepitfal  MoTiojr. 
Dr.  Roberta,  atBndport,  in  the  course  of 
alectyre  on  Magnetism,  observed,  tbal  if 
any  substance  could  be  discovered  imper- 
vious to  it5  influence  the  perpetual  motion 
would  no  longer  remain  an  unsolved  pro- 
blem ;  and  he  referred  to  an  article  in 
"  Blackwood^s  Magaiine"  (1807)  which 
asserted  Ihat  the  perpetual  motion  had 
been  discovered  and  that  the  operative 
power  WAS  magnetism*  This  "  perpetual 
motion"  was  effected  by  two  horse-shoe 
ma^ets  nicely  adjusted  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other,  with  a  small  bar  of  steel 
accurately  suspended  between  them  ;  the 
rnagneiic  fluio,  circulating^  in  a  regular 
stream  from  one  magnet  to  the  other,  kept 
the  steel  bar  in  constant  and  rapid  motion. 
It  was  represented  that  this  motion  had 
continued  without  intermission  for  several 
J  ears,  that  there  did  not  appear  any  reason 
-why  it  should  not  conlinue  for  ever ;  and 
that  persons  of  eminent  scientific  attain- 
ments certified  that  it  was  impossible 
there  could  beany  deception.  Dr.  Roberta 
said  that  this  statement  had  incited  him  to 
aim  at  constructing  a  similar  apparatus, 
but  after  much  time  and  lliought  he  aban- 
doned it  as  impracticable.  A  long  while 
after  the  appearance  of  the  article  in 
**  Blackwood  '  a  man  called  upon  Dr. 
lioberLi  with  the  identical  contrivance 
still  in  motion,  and  the  man  informed  the 
Doctor  that  it  had  so  continued  more  than 
six  years.  The  Doctor  approached  it  with 
a  powerful  magnet ;  but  it  began  to  waver 
and  the  doctor  drew  back  from  apprehen- 
sion that  he  might  stop  it,  and  deprive  its 
owner  of  a  guinea  a  day,  which  he  obtain- 
ed by  showing  it,  and  on  which  he  subsist- 
ed. The  doctor  would  have  purchased 
the  contrivance,  but  the  man  absolutely  de* 
clined  to  sell  iu  and  continued  his  travels 
with  it  to  Plymouth*  He  returned  from 
thence  to  Bridport,  was  seized  with  a  mor» 
taL  illness,  and  in  his  last  moments  ap- 
pear^id  disposed  to  reveal  the  secret  to  the 
doctor,  who,  however,  did  not  get  to  him 
in  time,  and  the  man  died.  This  inven' 
lion  he  left  to  the  doctor,  into  whose  pos- 
session the  machine  had  scarcely  passed 
when  it  stopped.  On  a  minute  examina- 
tion Dr.  Roberts  discovered  the  secret. 
The  apparatus  was  mounted  on  a  piece 
of  solid  mahogany,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  with  a  piece  of  green  baize  in  (he 
bottom  ;  on  removing  this  baize  the  maho- 
any  was  found  to  be  hollowed,  and  a 
piece  of  watch-work  inserted  which  would 
maintain  the  motion  for  twelve  hours.  The 
man  had  success  fully  palmed  this  contrir- 


ance  as  a  perpetual  motion  upon 
•*  Christopher  North*^  and  his  scientt6c 
correspondents  ;  and  carried  on  the  de- 
ception from  the  north  of  the  Tweed  to 
the  chops  of  the  channel  wttboutdetection.* 

Char  ACTS. 

These  seem  to  have  been  charms  in  the 
form  of  inscriptions.  There  is  mention 
of  a  proscription  in  Dugdale's  Orig. 
Jurid.  "  That  he  use  ne  hide,  ne  charme, 
ne  charecle,"  In  Gower,  de  Confessione 
Amantis,  we  read  of  one,  who 
'*  With  his  CaiT«cte  would  him  enchaunt-*' 

In  the  dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper, 
printed  by  R.  Pynson,  1493,  among 
superstitious  practices  then  in  use,  we 
find  the  following  censured :  "  Or  use 
any  charm es  in  gadering  of  herbes,  or 
hangynge  of  acrowes  aboute  man  or  wo- 
man or  childe  or  beest  for  any  seknesse^ 
with  any  Scripture  or  figures  and  Carecta^ 
but  if  it  be  pater  noster,  ave,  or  the  creiie, 
or  holy  wordes  of  the  gospel,  or  of  holy 
wryt,  for  devocion  nat  for  cunoustie,  and 
only  with  the  tokene  of  the  holy  crosse/' 

Lord  Northampton,  in  his  **  Defensa- 
tive  against  the  poyson  of  supposed  pro- 
phecies," 4to.  1583,  says,  *'  One  of^the 
Reysters  which  served  under  the  Frencbe 
ad  mi  rail,  at  the  siege  of  Poicters,  was 
found e,  after  he  was  dead,  to  have  about 
his  necke  a  purse  of  taffata,  and  within 
the  same  a  piece  of  parchment  full  of 
ehvB'aciers  in  Hebrew;  beside  many  cy- 
cles, semicircles,  tryangles,  &c.,  with 
sundrie  shorte  cuttes  and  shreddings  of 
the  psalmes.  Deas  misereatur  nostri, 
he.  Angel  is  suis  mandavit  de  te,  he* 
Super  Aspidem  et  Basiliscum,  8tc,,  as 
if  the  prophecies  which  properly  belong 
to  Christe»  might  be  wrested  to  the  safe- 
guard and  defence  of  every  private  man/* 

The  following  *'  Charm,  or  Protection," 
was  found  in  a  linen  purse,  on  the  body 
of  one  Jackson,  a  moroerer  and  smuggler, 
who  died  in  Chichester  gaol,  Feb.  174^^ 
He  was  stmck  with  such  horror  on  being 
measured  for  his  irons,  thai  he  soon  after 
expired, 

''Ye  tluree  holy  king*, 
"  Guapar^  MekhioT,  Bulihaiar* 
"  Praj^  for  m,  now,  a  ad  at  the  boor  nf  4eaih." 

"  These  papers  have  touched  the  three 
heads  of  the  holy  kings  of  Cologne. 
They  are  to  preserve  travellers  from  acci- 
dents on  the  road,  head -acbs,  falling- sick- 
ness, fevers,  witchcraft,  all  kinds  of 
mischief,  and  sudden  dealhi"f 

*  DoiMt  Coimty  Cbroiude,  April  7th^  1831. 
t   Brmtid, 


I 

4 
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Oli>  Laws, 

^/e,— When  a  quarter  of  barley  is  sold 
for  two  shilUngs,  then  four  quarts  of  ale 
shall  be  sold  for  a  peony ;  and  so«  from 
lieniefonh,  the  prices  ^ball  mcrease  or 
decrease. — (51  Henry  HI.,  stat.  6),  If 
any  ale-bouse  keeper  jiliall  sell  less  cban  a 
full  quart  of  ale  for  a  penny,  or  of  tbe 
small  ale  two  quarts  for  a  penny  J  le  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  oflence  tbe  sum  of 
twenty  shillings. — (1  James  I.  cap.  9). 

Drtmkenntm. — Every  person  convicted 
of  the  offence  of  drunkenness,  shall  for- 
feit five  sbilliogs  ;  and  every  person  lb  at 
shall  Hgain  be  convicted,  ahall  be  bound 
in  two  sureties  to  be  from  ihenceforih  of 
good  behaviour. — (4  James  1.  cap-  5), 

Fairs.— 'The  king  commaodeth  that 
from  henceforth  neither  fairs  nor  markets 
be  kept  in  church-yards^  for  the  honor  of 
the  diurch*— (13  Edward  L  stat.  2,  cap.  6). 

Fortune^TeUiTB. — It  shall  be  felony  to 
declare  any  false  prophecy.— (23  Henry 
VllE  cap.  14). 

h,  m. 

Ikcember  29. — Day  breaks       .     5  59 

Sun  rises      .,86 

"  sets     ...     3  54 

Twilight  ends   .    6     1 


Tt  is  proposed  J  preparatory  to  con- 
cluding ihe  year,  and  tne  present  work, 
lo-morrowj  to  devote  to  tfiis  day  a  se- 
lection from  several  articles  contributed 
by  the  kindness  of  correspondents. 

The  Divining  Hod. 

Ezekiel  mentions  divination  by  tbe  rod, 
or  wand.  Uosea  reproaches  the  Jews  as 
being  infected  with  the  like  superstition  : 
**  My  people  ask  counsel  at  their  stocks, 
and  their  staff  declareth  unto  them," 
chap,  iv.  12.  The  Chaldeans,  and  almost 
every  nation  which  practised  divination, 
used  rods  in  their  perforraanccd.  In 
Sheppard's  Epigrams,  I65t,  we  find: 

Virgulu  Divhui, 
Some  aonrerent  do  bout  tlicy  bjive  a  rod, 

G&tbcr'd  with  vowi?*  »nd  •acrifice. 
And  (borne  about,)  will  strzmgcl^  nod 

To  hidden  treasure  where  ii  lieg ; 
Mankind  h  (sure)  that  rod  diviue. 
For  to  the  wealthiest  (ever)  they  incline/' 

The    notion    still    prevails    in    Eng- 
land of  tlte  hazel's  tendency  to  a  vein  of 
leatd  ore,  a  seam  or  stratum  of  coal,  water. 
Sec.     In  the  **  Living  LibrAty,  ot  Uovu- 
ricaU   Meditations,"  162 \,  we  tc-i^  t'hiV 


"  no  man   can  lei  I  why  forked   sticks  of 
baz^ill   (rather  than  sticks  of  other  trees 
growing  upon  tbe  very  same  places)  are 
fit  to  show  the  places  where  the  veities  dd 
pid  and  silver  are.    The  sticke  bending 7 
itselfe   in    tbe    places,    at  the    botloine^ 
where  tbe  same  veio^  are."     lally,   m 
tbe  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  men-  | 
tions    a   curious   eiperiroeni   (which   be  i 
confesses,  however,  to  have  tailed)  to  di»-  , 
cover  hidden  treasure  by  the  haiel  rod,      j 
Much  has  been  written  upon  this  stib-  . 
jecl   of  late,    but    the   only    uoUce    thai 
can  be  further  taken  of  it  is  m  iJie  follow*  I 
ing  communication. 


[To  Mf.  Hone.] 

The  Divjmrg  Rod. 

In  answer  to  a  request  on  ihu  Wrapper 
of  tbe  Icur  limk  for  informatioti  upon, 
this  subject,  die  following  letter  bas  been 
received  from  the  gentleman  whose  mi- 
tvals  are  attached  to  it ;  his  oame  is  pn*  \ 
vately  coramunicaied  in  venticatiuii  o( 
the  facts  he  states  : — 

Sir, 

I  perceive,  in  tbe  last  number  of  the  \ 
Year  Book,  that  you  invite  auibeoticated 
com  muni  cat  ions   on   the   subject  of   ihm  ' 
Divining  Kotl ;  I  am  tempted  thereiore  to 
send  you  what  little  1  know  about  it,  ai 
I  do  this  the  mort?  readily  because   I  i 
persuaded  the  subject  requires,  if  it  do 
not  deservtf  investigation.    \\  hatever  may^l 
be  tlie  merits  of  the  Divining  Hod  ia  tii#| 
opinion  of  tbe  educated  and  scienufic,  its] 
efficacy  is,  l  believe,  very  generally  cit^J 
d  ited  in  the  coal  and  oilier  muiiiig  c* 
and  persons  who  have  the   repuiatioti  4 
being  skilled  in  its  use  are  had  recourse  ^ 
to  with  as  much  faidi  as  is  the  **  tro* 
man,"  or  **  cuntiiiig  waman,**  of  the  tieigW 
bourhood,  in  affairs  of  another  description. 
It  is  therefore,  in  my  view,  of  soau  im- 
portance to   disabuse  tbe   credulous  of 
belief  in  an  imposture,  if  it  be  such,  since, 
however  innocent  in  itseif,  the   habit  of 
taking  ine  marvelloo^  upon  trust,  or  of 
relying   upon    the    supernatural     m    the 
common  affairs  of  life,  is  very  weakenine 
and  injurious  to  the  mind. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  was  stayiog^  m 
short  time  in  the  country,  a  few  mile«  [ 
hence;  and  one  fine  sultry  day,  io  July,  1  I 
went  with  a  friend  of  mine,  on  an  excucsioiij 
to  a  place  called  Dundey,a  village  a  short f 
di.'^taoce  from  Bristol,  situate  on  an  emi- ) 
nence  whicli  commands  a  very  splendid 
view,  and  remarkable  for  iu  lofty  an4 1 
handsome  lower.  We  were  accompanied  I 
\!,^  1^  S^iXvoRx  ^i  \3Bvt  oci^hbourbood/itho 
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acted  fts  our  guide,  auil  who  proposed 
taking  us  to  a  faim-house  ut  Dundey,  oc- 
cupied by  an  acquaintance  of  his.  In  llie 
course  of  chat  it  came  out  thtit  our  in- 
tended host  was  much  noted  in  those 
parts  for  his  successful  use  of  the  Divm- 
ui^  Hod,  or,  as  our  companion  called  it, 
the  *^ finding  itick^''  and  my  curiosity  was 
much  excited  to  witness  an  instance  of  ii^ 
application.  We  found  him  to  be  a  re- 
spectable, good  looking  young  man^  of 
the  class  of  hard-workmg  renting  farmer*, 
tolerahly  '*  well  to  do'*  in  the  world. 
There  was  nothing  of  pretension  in  his 
manner,  and  no  symptoms  of  the  mixed 
impudence  and  cunning  in  his  couule- 
nance  which  commonly  mark  the  physi- 
oj^noiny  of  a  piofessor  of  **  arts  occult*  '* 
In  a  word,  1  should  any  day  have  set 
down  such  a  man  in  my  own  mind  as  no 
amjiirerf  take  it  which  way  you  wilL 
After  partaking  of  some  hospitable  fare, 
I  soon  found  means  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  readily  consented  to  give  me 
a  specimen  of  his  divmation*  I  have  said 
iljat  It  was  a  fine  sultry  day  :  it  had  also 
been  extremely  hot  and  dry  for  sotne 
weeks,  so  much  so  that  there  was  a  gr«at 
want  of  water  on  high  i^rounds.  The  de- 
^ciency  of  the  usual  supply  Imd  been  so 
much  felt  at  this  farm,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  sink  a  well  on  the  premises. 
Now  amongst  the  many  virtues  ascribed 
to  the  "  finding-stick  **  is  thai  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  water-spnngs ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  were  assured  that  this  well 
had  been  sunk  m  accof dance  with  the  de- 
cisions of  the  silent  oracle.  We  were 
also  informed  that  a  short  time  before  ihe 
farmer  had  discovered  a  well  for  a  person 
living  some  miles  off,  by  similar  means* 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe  ihe 
rod,  and  the  mode  of  its  being  used.  1 
accompany  thin  wuh  a  rough  sketch  for 
the  purpose  of  explanation.  Tlie  rod  is 
a  little,  slight  forked  sticky  of  wiihy  or 
some  other  phable  wood,  and  cut  for  ihe 
occasion  from  the  nearest  hedge  or  tiee. 


The  operator  lakes  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  fork  B  in  each  hand  ;  and,  extend- 
ing the  shaft  or  stem  A  horizontally  from 
bis  body,  moves  slowly  over  and  about 
the  spot  which  is  supposed  to  conceal  the 
spring  of  water  or  the  vein  of  coal. 

I  will  complete  the  description  by  re- 
lating what  1  myself  witnessed, — premis- 
ing that  I  watched  tlie  whole  affair  with 
all  die  closeness  and  suspicion  of  incre- 
dulity : — 

Our  friend  the  farmer,  accompanied  by 
us,  and  holding  the  stick  as  above,  tra- 
versed the  court  yard  in  which  the  well 
had  been  dug,  with  much  gravity*  So 
long  as  he  kept  aloof  from  the  well,  there 
was  no  motion  whatever  in  the  stick ;  as 
ue  approached  the  water^  I  thought  I 
fancied  a  slight  depression  in  the  stem, 
but,  when  held  immediately  over  the 
wellf  the  stem  obviously  declined,  and 
bent  down,  till  it  pointed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  apparent  attraction  was  so  great 
that  it  quite  turned  round,  and  wasneaily 
broken  from  the  fork.  All  this  time,  the 
branches  of  the  fork  were  6rmly  grasped, 
and  the  hands  did  not  move  in  the  smallest 

{perceptible  degree.  Now  let  one  take 
told  of  a  stickf  as  I  have  described,  and 
be  will  tind  it  impossible  lo  move  tlie 
stem  without  also  moving  his  hands* 
Here  then  is  a  most  singubr  iny^iiery ; 
for  I  cannot  account  for  it  on  any  suppo- 
sition (jf  peculiar  muscular  power,  or  of 
sleight  of  hand. 

We  afterwards  got  him  to  exhibit  many 
proofs  ot  his  art,  one  of  which  1  will 
mention.  We  placed  three  hats  on  the 
ground,  and  under  one  of  them  (not  al- 
lowing him  of  course  to  know  which)  we 
put  a  watch,  iie  held  the  suck  as  before 
over  each  of  them*  and  when  he  came  lo 
that  which  contained  the  watch,  the  sud- 
den downward  movement  of  Ihe  stem  was 
amusingly  palpable  :  it  looked  like  magic. 
1  must  now  state  a  circumstance  that 
tells  against  our  faith  in  the  Divining 
Hod,  H  IS  that  the  stick  was  vvbolly  inert 
and  passive  when  used  by  us,  although 
we  rigidly  followed  the  instructions  of  the 
professor. 

This  objection  was  got  rid  of  by  the  as- 
sertion thai  there  are  few  in  whose  hands 
the  stick  has  any  power,  Bui  this  savours 
so  much  of  quackery,  that  did  not  the 
man's  character  forbid  the  supposition, 
and  bad  I  not  seen  what  I  have  detailed^ 
!  should  at  once  set  him  down  as  an  im- 
postor, or  at  least  as  the  du|>e  of  his  own 
craft.      Other  objections  will  <>f   course 
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occur  to  your  iogenions  readers.  My 
present  business  is  with  facts,  and  I 
should  be  glad  lo  see  from  o titers  a  satis- 


factory  llieorj  on  the  subject 
I  aiB,  Sir,  yours,  hc.f 

BatL  April?,  tB3L 


\\\  M. 


THE  CilAiNGE, 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 
Louisa,  serious  grown,  and  mild, 
I  knew  you  or.^'e  a  romping  Child, 
Obstreperous  much,  and  very  wild* 
Then  you  would  clamber  up  my  knees, 
And  strive  with  every  art  to  tease, 
When  every  art  of  yours  could  please* 
Those  things  would  scarce  be  proper  now. 
But  they  are  gone — I  know  not  how,^- 
And  Woman  *s  written  on  your  brow. 
Time  draws  bis  finger  o^er  the  scene; 
But  I  cannot  forget  between 
The  Thing  to  me  You  once  have  beea : 
Each  sportive  sally — wild  escape — 
The  scoff,  the  banter,  and  the  jape^ — 
And  antics  of  my  gamttosie  Ap«. 

C.  LAMB, 


Memoranda. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Pri*e  liltle  thing*— nor  think  it  ill- 
Thm  men  traall  things  preserve* ' 

Gentle  READEit, 

Our  worthy  compiler,  Mr. 
Hone,  having  requested  *' genuine  par- 
ticulars of  any  local  usages,  or  customs/* 
suited  to  the  pages  of  the  Year  Book^  from 
all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  furnish 
such  information,  and  his  kind  corre- 
spondent "A,  W-  of  Edinburgh"  having 
**  followed  on  the  same  side,*  *  1  am  in* 
duced  to  lay  before  you  these  loose 
"  memoranda  *'  hastily  thrown  together, 
as  an  **  earnest  of  my  willingness  to  con- 
tribute my  humble  mite  of  information  in 
furtherance  of  his  laudable  endeavour  to 
'complete  a  popular  and  full  record  of 
the  customs,  tha  seasons,  and  the  ancient 
ustiges  of  our  country/"  I  therefore 
crave  your  indulgence,  and  if  approved — 
hope  to  be  able  to  gtean  something  more 
anon — ^or,  to  use  the  words  of  Shakspeare's 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  "  peradventure,  shall 
tell  you  another  tale — if  matters  grow  to 
your  liking."t 

•  See  ante.  col.  395. 

t   [Communicatiom  lubsequently  received 

from    thifl     kind     correspond ettt    have    been. 

already  inferted.      The  prt*eM,  m  \h«  order 

of  contribatioii^  ihou\d  hftvi:  p^ectidtd  ^tm. 


Shrfive  Ttictdm/. — At  Baldock,  in  Hen-  j 
fordshtre^  Shrove  Tuesday  is  long  counted  ! 
of   by  the  **juve tides,"  by  whom   it   is 
known   as  **  Douph-nul   Day/*    it  bemg 
usual  for  the  **  motliers "  to  make  good 
store  of  small  cakes  fned  in  hogs  lard«  ' 
placed  over  ihe  ftre  in  a  bruss  keitle  or  \ 
skillet,  called  "  dough-nuts,**  wher^wiili 
the  ** younger  fry*'   »re  ptenleously  re- 
galed.    Of  their  wholesomeoess  I  cannot  j 
aver,  but  they  are  allowed  to  lake  Pf^l 
cedence  of  pancakes  and  fritters.     Tht  ^ 
custom   is  also  general  in  other  parts  of 
the  country*  ' 

Suint  David. — To  the  "  wearing  of  the 
leek,''  and  other  customs  peculiar  to  the 
first  of  ]VIarch  related  at  sufficient  length 
in  the  Eveiy-Day  Book^  it  may  perhaps  I 
be  worthy  of  additmn,  that  **  taffies '' — 
small  figures  of  white  "  parleraent,*'  like 
gingerbread,  moulded  into  Ihe  semblance 
of  "a   Welshman    riding   on    a    goal,** 
aflfixed  to  a  skewer  of  wood,  were  wonc 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  shop-windows  of  ^ 
the   gingerbread    bakers,    small    pastry* 
cooks^  and  chandlers,  in  the  metropolis, 
and   large   towns  in  the   country ,^ — ^The 
skewer  was  mserted  as  hand-hold  for  the  \ 
young   masters   and   misses,   Ihetr    p%tT- 
chasers.     These  ancient  "  nic-nac*,     so 
familiar  to  many  m  their** joyful  kHooI- 
days  " — as  C.  Lamb  has  it — have  entirely  i 
disappeared  from  their  accustomed  plac«  < 
wiihrn  these  few  years — to  the  no  amail  \ 
\^%  ^i  eveTY  "  little  child  ilmt  hwj 


isga 
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Fithn  Sunday. — At  Keniplon,  in  Herl- 
fordshire,  five  miles  from  St.  Albivn's,  it 
hath  long  been — and  for  aught  the  writer 
linoweth  still  is— a  custom  for  the  in- 
habitants, **  rich  atid  poor,  great  and 
small,"  to  eat  figs  on  the  Sunday  before 
Easter,  there  termed  **  Fig  Sunday  "— 
when  it  is  also  us n^  for  them  to  **  keep 
wassel/'  and  make  merry  with  their 
friends.  A  dealer  in  "groceries,"  resident 
at  Kempton^  affirmed  to  me  from  his  own 
lengthy  ohservation,  that  more  fiB;s  are 
sold  in  the  village  Uie  few  days  previous 
than  in  all  the  year  beside.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  similar  usage  is  in  exist- 
ence^  neither  can  1  form  iiny  probable 
conjecture  illustrative  of  iis  origin. 

May  Day. — At  Baldock  (before  men- 
tioned) formerly  the  peasantry  were  ac- 
customed to  make  a  **my  lord  and  my 
lady  "  in  efUgy  on  the  first  of  May, 

The  corporal  lineaments  of  these  figures 
were  constructed  a-ta-Guy  Fawkes^  of 
rags,  pasteboard^  old  masks,  old  canvas, 
straw,  &c.,  and  were  "  dressed  up "  in 
the  holiday  habilimentii  of  their  *^  fabri- 
cators,*'— **my  lady"  in  the  **  best  gown'd," 
apron,  kerchiefr  and  mob  cap  of  **  the 
dame,'^  and  **  my  lord  *'  in  the  **  Sunday 
gear  '*  of  her  **  master  " '— to  wit,  perhaps 
a  **  nutmeg  "  coal,  "  posied  *'  waistcoat, 
leathi^r  breeches,  speckled  stockings,  and 
half-boots.  Those  who  wished  to  **get 
up  **  a  show  of  this  kind,  thinking  of  the 
gain  to  be  acquired  thereby,  would  Joiii 
therr  stocks  of  wearables  together,  and 
any  lacking  such  *^  properties  "  as  those 
enumerated  above,  could  easily  obtain 
them  on  loan  from  their  neighbours  ^^'a 
little  better  to  do  in  the  world."  In  ad- 
dition to  which  a  wig  for  **  my  lord'^  was 
the  only  article  wanting  to  render  the 
costume  of  the  ** effigies"  complete;— a 
flaxen  one  discarded  by  its  original  owner, 
purchased  at  second  hand,  was  prized  by 
the  **  careful  cronies'^  as  a  requisite  in- 
dispensable to  the  respectable  appearance 
of  the  '*  character."  The  tiring  finished, 
**  the  pair  *^' — and  sure  such  a  pair  were 
never  seen  elise where— were  seated  on 
chairs  or  joint-stools  placed  outside  the 
"  cottage  door,"  or  in  the  porch  or  settle, 
roost  lovingly  side  by  side — tlieir  bosoms 
ornamented  with  large  bouquets  or  May 
Howe  Hi  and  blossoms.  These  resem- 
blances, or  rather  misresemblances  of 
greatness,  were  the  **  supporters  "  of  a  hat, 
info  which  the  contributions  of  the 
lookers-on  were  put.  Before  them,  on  a 
table,   was   arranged   a   mug    of  ale,   a 


drinking  bom,  a  pipe,  a  pair  of  spectacle^ 
and  mayhap  that  **  folio  of  four  pages  ** 
y*cleped  a  newspaper. 

At  the  **  backside,"  an  irregular  street 
of  cottages  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
chiefly  tenanted  by  the  poorer  working 
class,  the  greatest  display  of  "  lords  and 
ladies"  was  usually  exhibited.  On  many 
a  May  day  morning  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  writer,  there  has  been  "on 
view,"  at  this  spot,  from  Ave  to  ten 
**  couples"  or  **  knots  "  of  those  pseudo- 
mummings  of  ^'the  nobles  of  the  land," 
These  dumb  shows,  as  may  be  expected, 
attracted  a  crowd  of  gaiers.  Tliey  varied 
according  to  the  materials  and  skill  of  the 
constructors.  One  old  woman  named 
Betty  Thorn,  long  since  deceased,  is  still 
remembered  as  a  capital  hand  at  "making 
up''  a  May  day  **ray  lord,  and  my  lady,*' 
of  who:ie  appearance  the  above  is  a 
faithful  description.  The  origin  of  ttiis 
singular,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  custom  of 
attiring  inanimate  figures  in  the  humble 
garb  of  cottager,-?,  to  counterfeit  persons 
of  rank,  or  whether  any  particular  indi- 
viduals were  intended  to  be  represented, 
and  how  and  when  they  first  became  con- 
nected with  the  sports  on  May  day,  are  to 
me  alike  unknown.  The  subject  is 
worthy  of  elucidation.* 

The  observance  of  the  usage  just  de- 
tailed wnE  exclusively  confined  to  the 
"good  wives"  of  the  laboring  poor  re- 
sident in  die  town,  who  were  amply  com- 
pensated for  their  pains-taking  by  the 
"  voluntary  contributions/'  wlucli  ge- 
nerally amounted  to  "something  consi- 
derable." But  tliese  were  not  the  only 
"solicitors"  on  May  day.  The  "juve- 
niles" of  Baldock,  also,  had  an  admirable 
scheme  for  obtaining  a  "  passing  notice/' 
and  the  "  what  you  will  "  from  the  kindly 
disposed.  The  modest  curtsey  of  the 
girls,  with  their  "  Please  to  look  at  the 
garland,  Sir  or  Ma'am/'  and  their  shouts 
of  thanks  on  receiving  a  gratuity,  are  now 
before  me.  For,  wishing  to  render  these 
brief  descriptions  correct,  I  would  fain 
mvoke  tbe  aid  of 

— **  Mcmnry — celeiLio.1  maid — 
WhoglcanVi  tlie  fragmeitU  cropM  by  tiiii«j" — 
to  bring  those  moments  to  my  mind  when 
life  was  new,  and  when  I  largely  partici- 
pated in  tho>e  **  homely  joy:*  **  peculiar  to 

*  [tn  the  Ewry-Daj^  Ehokf  htc*^  u*Kgef  wo 
d<!«icnbed  whence  may  be  gathered  conaider- 
able  illustration*  of  *'  my  lord  adfl  my  lady." 
— W.  11,1 
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past  limes,  with  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
deligbi. 

Their  garland  was  constructed  of  hoops 
trans  versed,  decorated  with  flowers,  nb- 
bons,  fee,  affixed  lo  the  extremity  of  a 
staff,  by  which  it  was  borne,  sirailar  to 
those  at  Northampton  and  Lynn,  so  fully 
described  in  the  Eveiy-Da^  Botfk,  and 
I  he  Ttthle  Btmk.  A  "  gay  "  silk  handker- 
chief, tastefully  ornamenied  with  "bows" 
of  colored  ribbon,  pendant  from  an 
"  ashen  '*  bough,  formed  a  flag  to  be 
carried  by  the  smartest  of  the  group 
walking  stately  on  before*  The  cleanly 
healthy  appearance  of  parties  of  these 
laughier-loving  children,  awake  and  out 
with  the  sun,  exhibiting  their,  garlands  at 
"each  good  neighboor's  and  pretty  maid  s 
door" — with  their  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
the  trifling  meeds  bestowed  on  their 
well-merited  endeavours,  formed  a 
pleasing  picture  on  which  I  cannot  now 
look  Lback  without  regret.  The  money 
collected  in  the  course  of  the  day  was 
apportioned  to  various  uses.  In  the 
afternoon  the  "elders'^  made  "parties/* 
and  solaced  themselves  with  **a  dish  of 
lea :"  and,  in  re-telling  tales  of  other  times, 
"told  many  a  time  and  oft.**  The  garland^ 
bearing  over^  the  *<  smaller  gro¥rth" 
imused  themselves  at  various  games,  and 
were  also  refreshed*  The  revels  invariably 
ending  with  the  well-known  "Thread  my 
needle/'  or  **  Needle-tick/*  which  was 
played  "up  and  down  and  all  round" 
tlie  town,  by  the  children  in  great  num- 
bers, the  sports  lastpd  until 

"  Night  hid  her  eahli*  curtain  spreRcl.*' 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
of  May  was  "kept"  at  Baldock,  at  the 
period  of  my  earliest  recollections*  I 
have  no  means  of  correctly  ascertaining 
"how  things  are  at  present,'*  but,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  the  customs  mentioned 
are  now  obsolete. 

Afav  3r(/,  (K  S. — It  is  a  common  saying 
in  many  parts  of  Bedfordshire,  when ^iVs 
first  begin  to  he  troublesome  on  meat, 
fish,  &:c.,  that  **  the  Hies  have  been  to  El- 
stow  fair  to  buy  their  bellows/*  The 
time  of  their  appearance  is  generally 
coeval  with  the  annual  fair  held  at  Elstow 
ou  May  3rd,  Old  Style,  now  the  15th. 

Httrvest  Proverb. — 

"  In  J  Illy  ^  some  reap  rye. 

"  In  August,  if  one  will  not  theolhei  mttit/* 

Thh  is  a  proverbial  sa^m^  %\x^l  repeated 
by  the   peasantry  m  HerlfoiMutft  ^^6^ 
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Bedfordshire,  about  the  time  of  year 
named  in  it, 

Whtat-sowing  Cake.— At  Blonham,  a 
small    village  near  Tempsford,   in   Bed- 
fordshire, It   is   customary   after   wheat 
sowing,  for  the   farmers*  wives  to  in 
and  send  as  presents  lo  their  relaiioni 
friends,  and  acquaintance,  cakes  of  dough^ 
sweetened,  and  very  agreeably  fiavore4 
with    carraways,   fitc.,   which    they  teiia 
**  Siblelt  Cakes/'     This  usage,  now  per- 
haps peculiar  to  Blunham,   is  of  gread 
antiquity ;    its   origin    is    not    corr«cti; 
known.     A  friend  suggests  thai  it  mmj^ 
probably  be  a  relic  of  the  tiroes  of  thej 
ancients,  with  whom  it  was  common  to 
make  propitiatory  oderings  to  the  goddess 
Ceres,  after  the  sowing  of  corn.     Twenty 
years  ago  this  "gift  giving'*   was  very 

liberally  kept  up.     Mrs,  D*^ ,  an  old 

resident  at  Blunham,  known  lo  the  writer, 
assured  him  that  she  has  received  at 
least  fifteen  large  cakes  at  one  sea&on, 
each  kindly  presented  to  her  from  somt 
farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood.  Wh»le 
recording  this  interestiog  custom  in  the 
Year  Book^  the  writer  sincerely  laments 
that  the  observance  is  now  rapidly  disap- 
pearing before  "  the  march  of  intellect,*' 
lo  the  great  grief  of  every  lover  of  thosa 
pastoral  associations  with  which  it  was 
once  perhaps  connected. 

Goodins,  Day n^ At  Blunham,  also,  thfi 
custom  of  poor  widows  "  going  a  good- 
ing,"  on  tht;  festival  of  St.  Thomas,  De- 
cember, 2l3tj  is  still  maintained,  thotigh 
certainly  with  less  spini  than  of  former 
years  wiihin  remembrance  (O,  temporal). 
The  aged  poor  women  annually  receive  ft 
certain  number  of  loaves  of  bread  each, 
the  benevolent  contributions  of  the  nei^- 
bouring  gentry,  farmers,  &c. 

A  Chnstmm  Difh. — ^At  Potton,  and 
the  places  adjacent,  some  "  sixty  yean 
since,"  when  festival  feasting^  w^jre 'spir- 
itedly maintained  by  the  unchecked  ictl 
of  our  forefathers  (worthy  souls,  peace  to 
their  manes  t),  it  was  usual  to  place  on 
the  table,  at  Christmas  entertainments, 
the  *' Apple  Fhrentinet'*  a  palatable  con- 
fection, of  which  the  whole  of  the  guests 
invariably  partook. 

According  to  parental  tradition,  ihii 
'*  Florentine'*  consisted  of  an  imtnensety 
large  dish  of  pewter,  or  such  like  metal, 
filled  with  **  good  baking  apples,**  sugar, 
and  lemon,  to  the  very  brim;  with  a  toll 
of  rich  paste  as  a  covering — pie  fashion. 
When  baked,  and  before  serving  up,  the 
^^u^^tccusl**  or  *Mid/*  was  uken  off  by 
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%*' skilful  baud/'  and  divided  into  size- 
able triangular  portions  or  shares,  \o  be 
again  relumed  into  ibe  dish,  mii>;ed  in 
forma;!  **  order  round,'*  by  way  of  garnish  ; 
when,  to  complete  the  mess,  a  full  quart 
of  well-spiced  ale  was  poured  in,  ^*  quite 
hot,  hissmp  hot:  think  of  that  Master 
Brook*'' — admirable  conjuciiou  I  a^  many 
of  the  "olde,  olde^very  olde,*"  sojourneTs 
at  Pouon  can  testify.  The  writer  well 
remembers,  in  his  childhood ,  spent  in  an 
adjacent  \itlage,  an  oval -shaped  pewter 
dish,  standing  on  the  upper  shelf  of  the 
kitchen  dresser  **  for  ornament,  not  use,'- 
then  pointed  at  and  highly  valued  hh 
having  had  the  honor  (])  of  containing 
** Apple  Florentine"  at  no  fewer  than 
thirty  festivals.  At  the  period  mentioned 
in  the  commencement  of  this  "brief  no- 
lice'*  of  its  merits,  this  ancient  ** dainty*' 
was  in  ibi  pri?itine  glory,  but  succeeding 
years  saw  its  wonted  place  supplied  by 
something** more  fashionable,^'  and  various 
chances  and  alterations  (not  for  the  better 
but  for  the  worse)  hiive  taken  place  since 
it  last 

**  smoEukcd  on  the  CliristninJi  board." 

Its  contemporary  "Snap-dragon,'*  if  1 
mistake  not»  is  still  in  vogue  as  a*' merry 
pastime/'  to  **  drive  dull  care  away/'  on  a 
winter's  evening- 

Dogger ctl  Inscription.— At  a  little  ale- 
bouse,  at  the  road  side,  between  Sutton 
and  Potion,  in  Bedfortlshire,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  liuGf  appear  written  over 
the  door :  they  are  copied  verbatim-^ 

"  Butt  BetTC,  Solde  Hear 
hy  Time! by  Dear 


'*  Cum.   tak.  a.  mugg.  of  iiiy«.  trinker.  cam, 

trink. 
Thin,  a  ful.  kart.  of  mye.  verry.  fttron.  iddnk 
Harter.  that.  [rye«  a.  c&nn.  of.  mye.   riuer* 

cum-  tatter. 
And,  wimlehu|>,  withe,  mye,   siriaty-tyiiief- 

weaker-  ihin-  warier/' 

[Nate, — John  of  Gaunt,  bj  hii  will,  gave 
the  munorn  of  Sutton  and  Potton  to  the  Bur- 
goyuc  family. 

**  Ij.  John  of  Gaunt,  do  give  and  do  grant 
To  ihee  and  to  thiQc;,  Sir  Roger  Burgoyae, 
Suttou  an4  Potton»  until  all  the  world's  nyttcn.*' 

Curious  AUar-piece. — IMost  readers  art 
aware  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Young  was 
rector  of  Wellwyn  in  Hertfordshire,  but 
it  h  a  circumstance  less  known  that  his 
accomplished  and  excelieni  lady  designed, 
and  executed  with  her  own  hands,  an 
elegant  piece  of  needlework  to  adorn  the 
altar  of  Well  wyn  church.  This  interesting 
specimen  has  been  preserved  in  an  ad- 
mirable manner  by  a  covering  of  gauze  or 
tiffany,  and  has  suffered  but  little  from 
the  iron  hand  of  lime.  The  sacred  de- 
claratiou 

I  AM 
THE  BREAD 

Ul-   LIFE, 

worked  in  varied  colors,  forms  the 
centre^  and  is  very  beautiful.  As  a  relic 
of  one  whose  name  will  "  live  to  all  time" 
in  the  inimitable  **  Night  Thoughts,''  it  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  lover  of 
literature. 

«?.  i».  IS, 


SONNET, 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

On  av  Oak  iw  the  Parish  of  CuEsnuNTt  said  to  wave  behn  plakteo  in  1065 
BY  Sir  Thkodore  GooFRty,  oh  Goffky,  who  camz  over  witu  Willtam  tut 
Conqueror. 

Gigantic  time-warn  Tree,  what  moons  hiv/e  Bed 
Since  thou  wert  planted  first  by  warlike  hand ! 
Nigh  twis'e  four  liundred  years  have  swept  the  land ; 
And  yet,  defying  time,  thou  lift*st  thy  head 
Still  green,  nor  fear'st  the  storms  that  round  have  sprea.d 
Thy  weak  compeers.     They  scatter'd  lie  and  rent ; 
Ev  n  as  that  chieftain  old,  whose  monument 
Thou  art.     In  him  pleased  fancy  fain  would  trace 

A  Knight  of  high  empriie  and  good  intent, 
Within  whose  breast  wrong'd  orplians' woes  found  place. 

Ever  in  rightful  cause  the  Champion  free, 
Of  his  proud  times  the  ornament  and  grace ; 
A  wight  well  worthy  to  recorded  be 
In  fairest  archives  of  bright  Chivalry. 

EDWARD  MOXON, 
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Old  Travelling. 

A  describer  of  E^glaDd,  early  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  spt^aks  of  it  ai 
excelling  all  other  nations  in  the  conve- 
nience of  coaches,  but  especially  that  of 
stage  coaches,  which  he  praises  for  iherr 
cODiTnodiousness  and  ease,  and  particu-* 
larly  for  their  expedition.  He  saysi— 
'*  Heie  one  may  be  transported  without 
over- violent  mo  lion,  and  sheltered  from 
the  injurieji  of  the  air,  to  the  most  noted 
places  in  England,  with  so  much  speed, 
that  some  of  these  coaches  will  reach 
above  fifty  miles  in  a  summer  day."*  We 
may  now  go  in  a  stage  nearly  double  that 
distance  before  stopping  to  dine ;  and  on 
a  summer  day,  between  sun^rise  and  suit- 
set,  a  fast  coach  travels  nearly  three 
times  the  distance. 


jour 
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Lent-Ceociciko. 

[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

In  some  of  the  villages  of  Dorsetshire 
and  Wiltshire,  the  boys,  at  Shroveiide,  still 
keep  up  a  cuiitora  called  l^tU-CnKkingf 
which  originated  in  the  carnival  of  Koman 
Catholic  limes,  and  consists  in  going 
round  in  the  evenio^  to  pelt  ths  doors  of 
the  inhabitants  with  pieces  of  broken 
crockery. 

In  Dorsetshire,  the  boys  sometimes  go 
round  in  small  parties  ;  and  tlie  leader 
goes  up  and  knocks  at  the  door,  leaving 
his  followers  behind  him,  armed  with  a 
good  stock  of  potsherd s^^the  collected 
relica  of  the  washing-pans,  jugs,  dishes, 
and  plates,  that  hav^  become  the  victims 
of  concussion  in  the  unlucky  liands  of 
careless  housewives  for  the  past  year. 
When  the  donr  is  opened,  the  hero,  who 
is  perhaps  a  farmer's  hoy,  with  a  pair  of 
black  eyes  sparkling  under  the  tattered 
brim  of  his  hrown  milking-hat  covered 
with  cow's  hair  and  dirt  like  the  inside  of 
a  black-bird's  nest,  hangs  down  his  head, 
and,  with  one  comer  of  bis  mouth  turned 
up  into  an  irrepressible  smile,  pro- 
nounces, in  the  dialect  of  his  county,  the 
following  lines :  composed  for  the  occasion, 
perhaps,  by  some  mendicant  fnar  wh^^e 
name  might  have  been  suppressed  with 
the  monasteries  by  Henry  VII I. 

**  I  he  cotne  a  sKtoviii^ 
Tor  A  liule  pankial^ 

•  New  Stale  oi  En^UnA^l^X. 


A  hh  o'  br«ad  o'  ytjor  blakln* 
Or  a  little    tmciitt   eh«eM 

mitkiia.. 
If  you'll  gi'  me  &  little^  V\l  ax  no 
If  yau  don't  gi'  me  noihin.  III  rottle 

door/' 

Sometimes  he  gets  a  piece  of  bread  an 
cheese  ;  and  at  some  houses  he  is  told  to  I 
gone^  when  he  calls  up  his  followers 
send  their  missiles  in  a  rattling  broadsij 
against  the  door. 

In  Wiltshire,  the  begging  of  pa 
and  bread  and  cheese  is  omitted  ;  and  i 
Lent'Crockers  pelt  the  doors  as  a  ; 
of  course. 

The  broken  pots  and  dishes  onginall 
signified  thal^  as  Lent  w;is  begun,  ihoil 
cooking  vessels  were  of  no  use»  and  we 
supposed  to  be  broken  ;  and  the  rtiBitia 
of  flesh- eating  is  understood  in  the  \ 
for  pancakes,  and  bread  and  cheese.' 
\V.  Bjikkes. 


Fmmiccr  AND  LostKo^ 

Melton,    in    his  Ajtrologasler, 
"  That  if  a  man,  walking  in  the 
find  any  foure-leaved  grasse*  he  i 
small  while  after  6nd  some  good 
The  same  writer  tells  us,  "Tlial  it 
naught  for  a  man  or  woman  to  lose  ih 
hose  garter/*    As  also,  **  That  it  is  a  i 
of  ill  lucke  to   finde  money."     Thii^ 
corroborated   by  Greene,  in   his    Art 
Conny-catching :  he    tells    us,  •*  Tis 
lucke  to  keepe  found  money .^    Ther 
it  must  be  spent* 

Homes,   m   his   D&Qmonologie^ 
exclaims :   **  How  frequent    is     ii 
people,  especially  of  the  more  ig 
sort,  which  makes  the  things  mo 
pected,    to    think    and    say  {ms 
Perkinv  relates,)  if  they  6nd  somej 
of  iron,  it  is  a  prediction  of 
to   the    finders.      If  they    iltid    a   pipcc 
of  silver,  it  is  a  foretoken  of  til  lock  to 
them." 

TJie  hon,  Robert  Boyle,  in  Reflectio 
1665,  says  :  **  The  common  people  of  t 
country  have  a  tradition  that  ^tis  a  [ 
thing  to  find  a  horse-shoe." 
Halves, 

It  is  a  popular  custom  to  cry  out 
^'  halves  !"  on  seeing  a  penon  pick  up 
any  thing  which  he  has  found  ;  tbts  tft* 
c  lama  I  ion  entitles  the  excl  aimer  lo  tmt 
half  of  the  value.  The  welUknown  trick 
of  ring-dropping  is  founded  on  this  uaagt.* 

*  Bnad. 


16m 


ANGLING-STREAM  IN  WINTER. 


^-^-^  — ^ He  holtli  a  smomh  blue  it  our. 

On  whoAe  ci,pac}Gu»  furf&c«  i»  otitspt^ad 
Lajfgp  more  of  gleamiDgcrimtun-ftpoUcdl  CroiiU^ 
Ragged  iide  by  ftik5>«  in  regular  &»ceni. 
One  after  ono,  ctill  [(^^ening  by  Uegrccs 
Up  to  Uie  dwarf  tbat  topi  ihc  piimacle. 

— The  ■.lUot  creature!  ni»de 

A  vptendid  iigbt*  tagcihcr  Lhtut  cxpoted  ; 
Bead' — but  not  liulliiedt  or  dtrformtd  by  death, 
That  Memed  to  pity  what  he  could  not  iparc. 
M'ordtworth, 
No.  51. 


Dropping  into  **  The  Ercuraion"  I  fell 
upon  tue  precedini^  lioes,  and  recollecleJ 
a  noie  or  two  relative  lo  **  Angling/ 
remembering  at  the  same  time  that,  al- 
though In  December  the  angle  gives 
place  to  the  net,  yel  we  may  angle  in 
books  all  the  year  round. 

There  exists  a  very  rare  and  re'm^ivkable 
work  widi  tive  following  tJtle  i — 


I 
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**  A  BooKE  OF  Anglitig  or  Fishing. 
**Wherf.m  is  shaved,  hy]  conftrence  with 
*^  Script urcBf  the  iigr^rm€fit  bttwetn  the 
*'  Fisherman,  Fishes,  FismNt;  of  both 
**  nuiurts,  TemporaU  and  Spiritualty  By 
**SamuelGardinee,  Doc  tor  of  Divin  it  le, 
**  Mat  hew  iv.  3  9.  I  wit r  make  i/ou 
**  fishers  of  men.  London  :  Printed 
**  for  Thomai  Purfoot^  1606,  18mo/* 

The  next  two  pages  after  the  title-leaf 
consists  of  a  dedication  addressed  "  To  sir 
Bcnrif  Gaudk^  sir  Miltii  Corbet,  sir 
Hmumond  Xc  Strange  sir  Henrit  Spehrtan 
Knights,  mif  verie  kindc  friendx.*^  Afler 
the  leaf  of  dedication  is  a  page  "  To  the 
Header/'  and  on  a  fourth  page  are  "  The 
Contents  ofthisBooke^,m  twoLatinVerses : 
*^  which  1  deliver  iti  Englisii,  ihus: 

*•  The  Church  i  gmteme  as  a  tkippe, 
ffV»^  geai  with  wartd  compnte^ 

The  tcritvTe*  are  the  euclotmg  n€tt€tt 
A  nd  men  the  jUhet  are* '  * 

Then  follows  the  work  it^self  in  16^ 
pa2:es  divided  into  chapters,  the  title*!  of 
which,  because  of  the  rarity  of  the  hook, 
are  here  subjoined  literally  ;  wiih  the 
number  of  pages  occupied  by  each. 

Ch&p.  I.  Of  the  Fiihorman§  Ship  or  Bm€: 
p.  l—\% 

Chap,  %  Of  the  %oaterM  that  art  f&r  ihi* 
fishing:  p.  12—23. 

Chftp*  3.  Ojf  the  nete  and  angie^rod  that  are 
for  fhig  fithing :  p*  23 — 44. 

Chap.  4.  Oftht  JUhermen  that  primeipally 
are  appointed  for  thh  oJHee :  })„  44 — 80. 

Chap.  5.  The  eapfciall  dutivMof  the  sphUuall 
Jkherman:  p.  Bl — 94* 

Chap.  6.  Of  the  Fisherman  itMytet :  p.  95 — 

\m 

Chap.  7»  Of  the  jUhn  that  tfw  tpirituali 
Angler  or  Fkher man  mtely  fiifieth  for  :  p,  105 — 
118. 

Chap.  8.  The  Sjfmpathio  of  nahtrei,  of  the 
fkhe*  of  ttolh  natmree ;  p.  1 1 9—  1 46. 

Chap.  9.  Of  the  Antipaihie  and  differences 
ofjishe*  of  both  tortes.and  of  the  angling  of  both 
hinde*  :  p.  1 47— 162.     F 1 N  ts. 

This  book  may  be  denominated  **  Fish- 
ing Spiritualized/*  in  proof  of  which,  and 
as  specimens  of  its  manner,  are  the  sub- 
joined extiacta, 

"  The  hooke  of  Ptiw/'*  angle-line  strooke 
Elim^  as  thorowe  the  eies,  and  blinded 
him;  with  such  a  one  did  Ftter  take 
Ananiai  and  SopAira,  and  it  cost  them 
their  Hues.  Cain^  when  the  hooke  first 
pricked  him,  by  striuing  with  it  like,  a 
fishe  that  striueth  wiih  a  hooke»  more 
wounded  himselfe,  till  a»  last  he  yeelded, 
leatiing     his    WTang\'m§,   ^nd   litrnXiW 


before  God.  So  of^en  as  ihou  commest 
vnto  a  sermon,  consider  how  God  by  hi» 
Preachers  trowleth  for  thee*'*  p.  3d. 

**  Peter  hatli  left  his  boate,  nets,  and  j 
bis  fishing  furniture  for  preachers  to  en 
ploy.     I  name  them  fishermen,  ' 
of  fight  that  name  is  due  vnto  them,  \ 
it   halh   beene  i^men  them    of  old* 
when  Jentny  saith,  Ikhoid  miih  ihc  / 
J  wiil  send  out  mani/  fiihers,  and  ik 
fish  them.     As  when  Christ   saith 

Persons  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  Ja 
ohttf  I  wilt  wake  you  fishers  of  i 
The  spjrituall  lishers  for  men»  nifsH  I 
grounded    in    the   knowledge    of    Go 
mightie  in  the  scriptures,  of  such  wit 
dome  as  they  may  bee  able  to  absoiJe  f 
iniricaie  qu^?stion,  con ui nee  all  con 
lion,  and  to  render  a  reason  of  wUalj 
assertion,     llie   able   fisherman    itide 
hath   a  store  house  of  itDplements, 
uanteth  nodting  that  may  serue  his  tun 
he  hath  two,  new  and  old,  and  hath   ii 
readines  to  stead  all  his  needs.  If  hooka 
lines,  plummets  corkes,  netts,  Hijaites,  | 
such  like  trinkets  be  not  wriih  ibem 
I  hey  are  on  tlie  waters,  men  checke  thu 
by  their  trade  and  say  vnto  ihero,  are  ; 
anglers  and  fishermen,  and  have  not  ( ' 
thinges?     The    preacher's    heart 
8tore-hou5e  wherein  he  is  to  lay  vp  all  I 
furniture  of  his  fishing  occupation,  whk 
is  to  be  fraught  with  variety  of  learn iq 
out  of  which,  as  out  of  a   treasure  (ih 
he  may  be  the  man  he  is  taken  to  1 
and  Christ  in  thegospell  would  haY«il  j 
bee)  he  may  t>ring  t hinges  both  new  and c' 
for  otherwise,  if  hee  be  wanting  to  hii 
selfe,  he  is  subiect  to  the  reproofe  ill 
Christ  gave  Nicodentwi,     Art  thou  «i  m 
ter  in  Isrueljtmd  kmrntcst  not  th€9c  f  Autre 
p.  47. 

**  Every  Fisher-man  hath  his  proper 
bayles,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  tbo9e 
fishes  that  hee  trowleth  or  angletli  for. 
For  at  a  bare  hooke  no  Fish  will  bit*. 
The  case-worme,  the  dewe-worme,  the 
gentile,  the  flye,  the  small  Roachef  ao4 
suche-likej  are  for  their  tumes  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  waters,  and  the  tifnei, 
and  the  kindes  of  fishes.  Whoso  fishclh 
not  with  a  right  bayte,  shall  neuer^do 
good.  Wee  that  are  spirituall  fishenMRi 
haue  our  seuerall  bdtes  suitable  %et  the 
stomackes  we  angle  for.  If  we  obteivt 
not  the  natures  of  our  auditors^  and  it 
ourselves  to  them*  we  shall  not  do  wisely. 
Let  such  as  will  not  bee  led  by  lov«  bee 
drawne  by  feare.  But  with  sotnc  tit 
^^Uit  of  meeknes   will   doc    must,  lod 


le^is 


loue  rather  ihau  arodde  dalh  more  good 
and  we  shall  do  indiscreetly,  to  deale 
roughly  with  such*  For  as  the  water  of 
a  spacious  and  deepe  lal^e,  b^ing  still  ao^ 
quiet  by  nature,  by  ruffling  windes  is 
moued  and  disquieted;  so  a  people 
tractable  by  n:iture,  by  the  rough  befia- 
uiour  of  the  Minister  may  be  as  much 
tumjoyled  and  altered  from  bis  nature." 
p.  95,  ike. 

'*  The  fisherman  baiteth  not  his  booke 
ibat  the  fish  might  only  take  it,  but  be 
taken  of  it.  Tbe  red-worme,  the  case- 
worme,  ma g:got- flies,  small  file,  small 
roche,  or  such  like,  are  glorious  in  out- 
ward appearance  to  the  fish.  So  the 
riches,  prioritie,  nuthoritie,  of  tbe  world, 
are  but  pleasant  bayts  laid  out  for  our 
destruction.  The  fisherman's  bayte  is  a 
deadly  deceite :  so  are  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  world.  As  alt  the  waters  of  the 
riuers  runne  mto  tbe  salt  sea,  so  all 
worldly  delights,  in  the  saltish  sett  of  sor- 
rowes  finisb  their  course.  VVberefore 
mistrust  worldly  benefits  as  balles,  and 
feed  not  upon  tliem  in  hungry  wise. 
Their  pleasing^  are  leasings,  and  their 
friendships  fallacies.  Have  we  tesse  or 
more,  h  is  all  one,  we  are  never  contented. 
The  smaller  are  a  prey  to  the  greater  fish  : 
so  is  the  poore  to  the  Potentate ;  the 
meaner  to  the  mightier.  If  there  were 
not  lawes  to  curbe  our  crooked  and  cruell 
natures,  each  miin's  sword  v%ould  be  in 
bis  fellow's  bosom e,  and  right  should  yeeld 
tojmigfht ;  and  titles  would  bee  tryed  at 
the  pike's  point:  a  malignant  masterie 
should  manage  matters  among  men,  as  it 
doth  among  fishes  in  the  element.  It  is 
every  way  commodious  to  the  life  of  the 
fish  to  bee  wlioUy  in  the  water ;  but  it  is 
eiiery  way  burtfull  to  the  soule  of  man  to 
be  given  vp  wholly  to  the  world.  The 
water  sufiiceth  the  fishes  in  their  appetites : 
but  when  we  haue  whalsoeuer  the  world 
can  afford  vs,  wee  are  not  contented.  The 
world  rather  feedeth  than  slacketh  our 
appetites,  as  oyle  dotli  the  fire*  Tlie 
worldling  riseth  early^  and  goelii  to  bed 
late,  and  eateih  the  bread  of  sorrowe,  la- 
bouring to  labour,  and  caringto  take  care  : 
plowing  vpon  the  rot:kes,  and  rovvling  the 
stone  of  Sifiiphus,  and  is  never  at  rest. 
Solamon  gave  a  bio  we  to  the  wortde  on 
both  cheekii,  when  he  doubled  the  word 
Vanitie  upon  it :  and  when  hec  it,  hee 
shewed  that  hee  knew  what  bee  spake  : 
and  that  hee  would  not  repeale  it  And 
lofua  doth  not  nickname  them  at  all  when 
hee  terraeth  all  the  delights  of  U  Tyjjwg 
vanida.     It  is  hhotmhf  onety  which  is 
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bis  name  for  euer,  that  sufTiceth  vs  for 
euer.  The  Ihibbim  doe  obserue  that  all 
the  letters  in  that  his  Name,  are  Litera 
qukscente*  i  from  whence,  they  expressed 
this  mysticall  meaning,  that  all  creatures 
haue  from  God  their  rest.  Hee  is  God 
of  all :  not  that  those  things  are  of  that 
nature  as  hee  ;  but  because  of  him,  by 
him,  and  in  him,  are  all  things.  A  stone 
that  is  cast  out  of  a  slmg,  or  bowe^  neuer 
restetbTntill  it  coramelh  to  bis  center;  so 
God,  whose  center  is  euery  where,  and 
circumference  no  where,  is  our  onely  rest, 
and  without  him  onely  infinite*  our  desires 
are  neuer  satisfied  that  are  infinite.  Fur- 
ther,  if  wee  consider  of  men  and  fishes  in 
their  natural  I  stoliditie,  wee  slvall  fiude 
agreeable  correspondencie  betweene  them. 
Whereas  other  creatures,  as  well  birds 
in  the  ayre^  as  such  as  walke  vpoa  the 
ground,  giue  many  outwarde  shewes  and 
tokens  of  witte  ;  onely  the  fish  is  a  foolish 
creature  altogetiier  indi>eible.  So  as  by 
the  name  of  a  fish,  they  vndcrstood  a 
man  of  absoiule  foUie  among  the  ^^p- 
fifl/ii."— p.  128,  &c. 

This  exceedingly  curious  volume  is  in 
the  possessmn  of  the  Rev\  Henry  S.  Cot- 
ton, the  local  duties  of  whose  awful  office, 
as  ordinary  of  Newgate,  restrain  him  from 
a  pastime  in  which  he  once  deligiited. 
That  gentleman  s  collection  of  "Angling 
Books  "  affords  me  the  opportunity  of 
extracting  a  sianta,  suitable  to  the  season, 
from  "The  Tyne  Fishers  Farewell  to  his 
favourite  stream  on  the  approach  of 
Winter.— Newcastle:  Printed  for  Emer- 
son Charnley,  1824'/  — 
Mine  own  rwe«t  atrcam  \  thy  rugged  ihon* 

kre  stripped  of  »ll  their  vcitare  aheen. 
And  diirt  December's  fary  toan 

Where  grace  and  lovelin«i*  havo  been  ' 
Stream  of  my  heart  \  I  cannot  tread 

Thy  iharea  fo  bleak,  to  barren  now  ; 
They  acem  aa  though  thy  joya  were  dead. 

And  dottd  with  care  my  anxiimi  brow  1 

Iri  the  same  collection  is  a  series  of 
t-leven    Newcastle   tracts,   called     *'The 
Fisher's  Garland,"  consisting  of  successive 
poems,   printed   annually  from  1821   to 
1831,  by  Mr.  Charnley:  also,  from   the 
same  press,  there  is  "The  Angler's  Pro- 
gress, 1920,"  in  six  stanias,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  following  t— 
WIk'O   1  wa*  a  mere  •th^»€>l4xiy 
(Ere  yet  I  le»tncd  my  boak)> 
I  felt  an  itch  for  angling 
In  every  little  brook  ; 
An  oarer  rod,  aome  ihtead  for  line, 
A  ert^okcd  pii»  *Dr  hooi» 
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Asd  tKuB  equip 'd  I  iiiigled 
,         Id  every  litdo  brook  ^ 

WliCTC  prickle-backi  and  minnowK* 

Each  diy  r  caught  in  sIotCj, 
Wiih  itoDC-Icmchei  aod  miller**  thumbs — 

The^e  brooLi  iLfTord  nO'  naore  : 
And  then  tho  little  anglciT^ 

With  crooked  pin  for  b«ioh:„ 
Would  ihuu  each  aoisy  wrangler. 

To  lisb  the  munn'ring  brook » 

A  fine  copy,  perhaps  the  finest  ia  ex- 
istence, of  tbe  famed  first  edition  of 
**  Walton,**  is  carefully  preserved  by  Mr. 
Cotton^  ID  the  original  binding. 


i 


ANGLING  SONG. 

[For  the  Year  Book-] 
1  would  seek  a  blest  ret  real 

To  my  mind': 
Oh  J  remove  me  from  the  great, 
And  a  rurai  pleasant  seat 

Let  me  find* 
In  a  vale  pray  let  it  be 

That  1  love : 
Where  tbe  blackbird  on  the  tree, 
Piping  forth  its  melody, 

Fills  the  grove. 
Let  a  limpid  stream  1  pray 

Murmur  near. 
That  at  eve  5i?veet  Echo  may 
Sound  of  village  bells  convey 

To  mine  ear. 
There  I'd  watch  tbe  speckled  trout, 

Ever  shy, 
In  the  water  play  about, 
Or  psrhaps  leap  fairly  out 

At  a  fly. 
Let  a  steeple  stand  in  view, 

That  should  be ; 
And  the  poor  man's  cottage  too, 
Twill  remind  me  what  to  do 

In  charity. 
As  my  poultry,  let  the  poor, 

Without  dread, 
From  the  village  cot  or  moor. 
Crowd  around  my  wicker  door. 

To  be  fed. 
Thtis  my  time  I'd  pass  away 

With  delight : 
Blithe  as  lambkins  at  their  play, 
Social,  innocent,  and  gay. 

Mom  and  night. 

Think  not  tliis  a  fancied  view^ — 

Youll  be  wrong  ; 
From  a  well-known  spot  I  drew, 
And  of  me  you*ve  BoiVm^ivevj, 


Tbe  When?    Tue  Wa£af ! 

[To  Mr.  floae,] 

Becember  17*  1837« 
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Sir, — ^An  aged,  tespectable,  and  do- 
teously  respected  native  of  Middleton*  m 
Cork^  haH  often  amused  and  delighted  me 
with  the  **  legeiidary  lore'*  of  tliai  part 
of  Ireland.  I  have  often  heard  her  vi^H 
late,  that  within  her  remembrance  it  '^''^^H 
a  custom,  upon  St.  Stephen's  day,  for  tht 
young  men  of  the  vicinity,  in  their  hob* 
day  attire,  decorated  with  gay  and  vanous 
colored  ribbons  in  their  slieves  and^hals^ 
and  one  of  them  carrying  a  furze  I 
in  which  a  wren  was  secured,  to 
the  town  and  contiguous  places.  Stoppit, 
opposite  the  mansions  of  the  gentry,  oi 
of  the  parly  repeated  these  lines  : — 
The  wren,  iho  wren,  tbe  king  of  mU  b)rd4> 
Wfta  caught  St.  Stephen's  day  in  the  fune^l 
Although  bu'i  little,  his  family's  great. 
Thea  pray,  kind  gentlefolks,  give  hitn  a  I 

Instantly,  in   the  true  spirit  of    Ir 
hospitality,  open  flew  the  gales ;  and  I 
little  "king  of  all  birds,''  entering  with  I 
attendants,  found  the  (rate  (as  the  rh^ia 
and  the  national  accent  would  have  it,J 
prepared  for  hira.      Wbeibcr  his   aerial 
majesty  condescended  to  partake  of 
good    cheer  spread    for  his  welcome^] 
have  not  learned ;   but  this  is  certain,  1  ^ 
gay  retinue  were  never  suffered  lo  dcp 
till    their    entertainers    had    getieroui 
proved  in  how  high  esteem  the  hoaoar  i 
bis  gracious  visit  was  held. 

I  am   ignorant  of  the  origin  of  ! 
Stephen  s  **  Boxing  Day*',  in  Ireland, 
it  is  in  England ;  but  the  reason  for  i 
Irish  boys  having  assumed  the  di«si  { 
the    joyful    **  mummers'*  of    May, 
carrying  with   them  a  wren,  and  in 
name  making  their  cUtm  upon  the  liben 
was  grounded  on  the  followuig  tradition:- 

During  one  of  tliose  dreadfiil  perio 
when  Ireland  writhed  in  the  agonies  of 
rebellion^  a  party  of  royalists,  having  1 
harassed  by  their  enemy  and  expensed  i 
immtnenl    danger,   insomuch     that   th«; 
could  ohuin  no  rest  for  several  days  an 
nights,  worn  out  withhardships,and  ince 
sunt    watchfulness,   they   bivoitacked 
a  secluded  valley  which  they  consider 
a   place  of  safety*    They  lay  streic 
upon  the  turf  in  deep  sleep,  and  even  \ 
sentinel  yielded  to  its  influence.     In  vail 
he  strove  to  listen  and  watch  for  the  l 
he  heard   the    strong   breathing    of   hd 
comrades,  and  sank  down  among  then 
"^ViA^  vWn  Uy  thu!i,  as  dead  roeOt 


liOO 


enemy,  aware  of  Iheir  exhausted  state 
and  suspecting  the  place  of  their  retreat, 
were  jjilentiy  bearing  down  upon  them 
with  bloody  purposes  and  ready  weapons. 
Tliey  were  within  musket-shot  of  tlieir 
intended  victims,  when  a  wren  tapped 
with  its  bill  three  limes  upon  tlie  drum. 
The  sound  startled  ihesenlineL ;  he  sprang 
up,  saw  the  retiring  bird,  and  the  ad- 
vancing multitude;  and  alarmed  his 
sleeping  comrades  to  arms*  Rendered 
desperate  by  the  danger  of  their  situ- 
ation and  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise^ 
they  met  the  confitsed  and  disappointed 
foes  and  conquered. 

The  custom  described  above,  has,  I  am 
informed,  been  for  a  long  time  discon- 
tinued ;  but  surely,  sir,  you  will  afford  to 
record  this  exploit  of  St.  Stephen's 
day.— 'The  story  is  worthy  remembrance 
among  that  class  of  the  warm-hearted 
children  of  Erin,  on  whose  strong  and 
ardent  imaginations  every  thing  of  the 
wild  and  wonderful  makes  an  indelible 
impression,  and  among  whom  the  legends 
of  their  fathers  are  retained  with  re- 
ligious reverence. 

**  The  wren  I  the  wren  I  the  king  of 
all  birds  T'  cried  the  youths  at  Middteton, 
Perhaps,  sir,  if  you  are  as  little  versed 
as  the  generality  of  our  countrymen  in 
the  heraldry  of  the  feathered  tribes,  you 
will  amile^a  kind  smile  tliough  it  be— 
to  think  how  favors  exalt  the  doer  in  ihe 
estimation  of  the  favored  ;  hut,  I  do  assure 
you,  the  wren  has  other  titles  than  those 
which  grsttilude  has  bestowed  npon  him 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  air.  lie  is, 
indeed,  **  king  of  all  birds"  by  right  of 
election.  It  is  true,  that  aootlier  ex- 
ercises the  regal  power ;  but  he  is  an  usurp- 
er, tyrannising  in  his  strength  and  bigness. 
The  following  legend  will  substantiate  my 
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statement :— though  my  grandmother  is 
not  acquainted  with  it,  I  have  heard  it 
both  from  an  Irishman  and  a  German. 
It  is,  1  believe,  popular  among  the 
peasantry  of  both  countries  ;  and  to  what 
better  authority  can  I  refer  you  ? 

At  the  time  when  the  birds  had  deter- 
mined on  having  a  king,  it  was  decided  that 
he  who  flew  highest  in  the  air  should  be 
invested  with  the  powers  and  attributes 
of  majesty.  The  competition  was  wit- 
nessed by  a  general  assembly  of  the 
tenants  of  air.  Several  candidales  ^'start- 
ed  for  the  priie,*'  among  them  the  eagle, 
the  length  and  strength  of  whose  pinions, 
together  with  the  majesty  of  his  bearing, 
bespoke  him  the  future  monarch.  The 
wren,  however,  determined  to  make  np 
by  a  stratagem  for  what  he  was  deBcient 
in  size  and  power,  managed,  though  there 
were  many  hawks'  eyes  in  the  assembly, 
just  as  their  wings  were  spread  to  begin — 
the  last  heal  I  should  suppose — to  hop 
uo perceived  upon  the  eagle's  back.  The 
great  and  ambitious  bird  felt  not  the 
weight ;  but  soared  up,  up,  up,  till  aU 
his  antagonists  Iwere  out-wearied,  and 
he  was  "  out  of  sight*'  to  most  of  the  as^ 
sembly.  At  last  he  began  to  descend: 
when  the  wren  sprang  from  his  back,  and 
stretching  the  utmost  reaching  of  his 
soul,  attained  to  an  extra  elevation  of 
some  consequence.  He  was  seen  by 
some  of  the  sharp-sighted  gentlemen  be- 
low, at  a  greater  height  in  the  air  than 
either  of  the  other  candidates  had  reached  ; 
—how  he  got  there  puoled  all ; — but, 
that  he  was  there,  none  could  deny ;  and 
he  was,  accordingly,  declared  and  pro- 
claimed, with  all  due  solemnity  and 
ceremonies,  "  king  of  all  birds/'  I  re^ 
main,  most  respectfully,  ficc,       W.  D.  K, 


From 


TtiE  Primrosc. 
'  Goldin^ham'i  Garden  PioC  fkdkated  to  Queen  FMiabeth — Harl.  MS.  69027 
Well  may  1  prayse,  and  ye  lie  not  parcyall  see  me. 

Where  trulhe  (quothe  he)  dotli  boldly  beare  me  owte, 
Yf  so  I  may,  then  must  I  be^te  esieme 
Thys  galant  flower  for  vertue,  out  of  doubte ; 
My  Prymrose  sweet  ys,  lol  a  true-love  rare. 
As  showes  her  leaves,  so  even  Ihyrd  whytt  they  are. 

My  Prymrose  is  the  lady  of  die  Sprynge, 

The  lovely  flower  that  fyrst  doth  show  her  face ; 
Whose  worthy  prayse  the  pretty  byrds  do  syng 

Whose  presence  sweet  tne  wynter*s  colde  doth  chase; 

She  draws  from  house  the  wery  wynUred  wyghtes, 

And  gladdeth  them  wyth  worldes  of  new  delyghtes. 


I 
I 


Lant£BN  and  candle-light. 
[To  Mr,  Hone.] 

As  a  farther  illuslralion  of  the  custom 
mentioned  at  jk  23,  I  transcribe  an  an&c- 
clote  fmm  "Tlie  Pleasant  Conceits  of 
Old  Hob5oiJ,1607.'' 

"In  the  beginning  of  queenc  Eliza- 
beth's raignft,  when  the  hanjjing  out  lan- 
ihorne  and  candell-lighl  was  first  of  all 
broMglit  up,  the  befell  of  the  warde 
where  Maister  hobson  dwelt,  in  a  dark 
evening  came  crieing  up  and  downe^ 
•  hang  out  your  lanthornes  I  hang  out 
your  lanthomes  l'  using  no  other  wordes ; 
whereupon  Maister  Hobson  tooke  an 
eraptie  lanihoroe,  and,  according  to  ihe 
bedell's  call,  hyng  it  out.— This  t!ont,  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  taken  in  rll  part, 
and  Hobson  for  the  same  offence  wai 
sent  to  the  Counter,  but,  being  released, 
the  next  uight  following  the  bedell,  think- 
ing to  amend  his  call,  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  *  hang  out  your  lanthomes 
and  candellsT  Maister  Hobson  here- 
upon hung  out  a  lanthonie  and  candel 
no  lighted,  as  the  bedell  commanded ; 
whereupon  he  was  sent  again  to  the 
Counter  ;  but,  the  next  night,  the  bedell 
being  better  advised,  cryed,  *hang  out 
your  lanthomes  and  candell-liijfht  I  hang 
out  your  lanthomes  and  candell-light  !^ 
which  Maister  Hobson  at  last  did,  to  his 
great  com  mend  actons  :  which  cry  of  lan- 
thorne  and  candell-light  is  in  like  manner 
used  to  ibis  day/' 

Here  it  may  appropriately  be  men. 
tioned  that,  till  tlie  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  lamps  in  London  streets  were 
"few  and  far  between;"  and  that,  when 
ihe  moon  shone,  tliey  were  not  lightetl  at 

all.  J*  ^ «• 

Staffordthire  Moorlands, 

Dcicmher  30.— Day  breaks  .  5  59 
Sun  rises  ,.86 
^  seta  .  .  -  3  54 
Twilight  ends    .     6     1 


reached  to  £20 ;  yet  out  of  this,  by  I 
help  of  his  good  wife,  he  brought  up  the 
four  children.well,  and  died  at  the 
of  eighty- three,  grandfather   lo  eigfati 
children,  and  wonh  £tOOO  steriUkg. 


HrrrmBrt  31. 

31st  December  died  the  rev.  Mr.  Mat- 

tinson,  foi  upwards  of  sixty  years  curate 

of    Patterdale,  in  Westmoreland*      The 

first  infant  he  christened,  after  he  obtained 

orders,  agreed  to   marry   him  when  she 

was  nineteen  years  old.     He   asked  her 

and  himself  in  the  church,  and  he  had 

by    her    one   son   and  three   daughters, 

w hom  he  married  m  b\s  own  t\vu\cV.   WU 

sirpeiid,  liU  within  l\\c  ptev\o\x^  vv^'^^vv^ 

pears,  was  only  IVI  pev  ^m\.,vvtvd  ut>*« 


Advices,  and  Remai 
1*  Never  put  off  till  lo  morrow  wii 
you  can  do  tt>-4ay* 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  iwHftt  ya 
can  do  yourself, 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  tnsfofe  ] 
have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do   not 
because  it  is  cheap;  it  will  be  dear  to  yg 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hun 
thirst,  and  cold. 

6-  We  never  repent  of  having  etti 
too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesame  that  we 
willingly. 

B.  flow  much  pain  have   cost  ui 
evils  which  have  ne»er  happened. 

Old  Stowe,  the  kinder. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  will  of 
Thomas  Siowe,  father  of  the  oelebnted 
historian  John  Siowe. 

**  In  the  name  of  Go«i  amen,  in  the  yeir 
of  our  Lord  God  1526,  the  last  day  of 
December,  f  Thomas  Stowe,  citizen  a!  " 
tallow  chandler  of  London,  in  good 
hole  m)iide,  thaukes  be  to  our  Lord  LI 
make  tins  my  present  iestatnenl,  F 
beqtJaytli  ray  i«oul  to  Jhu  Christ,  aiid 
out  blessed  Itidy  seynt  Mary  the  vi 
&c.,  my  body  to  he  buryed  in  * 
prene  church  yard  of  the  parysse 
JVIyghel  in  Cornehyll,  betweene  the' 
and  the  church  wall,  nigh  the  watt 
may  be,  by  my  father,  and  mother,  i  _ 
and  brothers,  and  also  my  own  child 

**  Alsoe  I  bequayth  to  the  hye  aulter 
the  foresaid  church  for  my  tythes  forget 
t2d.  Item  to  Ihus  brotherhedde  1 2d* 
give  to  our  lady  and  seynts  brotherhedde 
12d.  I  give  to  scynt  Cristopher,  and  seynt 
George,  12d.  Alsoe  I  give  lo  the  seven 
aulters,  in  the,  church  aforeseyd,  in  the 
worship  of  the  seven  sacraments,  every 
year,  during  iii  years,  20d*  Item  v,  $h: 
to  have  on  every  aulter  a  wacching  can- 
dell,  burning  from  vi.  of  the  clocke  till  it 
he  past  vii,,  in  worship  of  vii  sacramei ' 
and  this  candell  shall  begyne  to  bu 
and  to  be  set  upon  the  aulter,  upon 
ha  loam  daye  tyle  it  be  candlemas 
following;  and  it  shall  bee  wacchinf 
candle  of  viii  in  the  pound,  Alsoe*  1 
i^\«.  Xn  \\\*t  brotherhedde  of  Clarkv 

^s^tC^ts.  «iS!^*    t^aw^  \  ^ve  lo  them  "' 
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shall  barye  me  to  church,  every  man  4d. 
AboCj  I  give  lo  a  pore  raan  and  womaiij 
every  Sunday  in  one  yeare,  Id,  to  say  v, 
prayers,  nosters,  and  avcs,  and  ;i  credts 
for  my  soule,  Alsoe,  I  give  to  tb©  rcpa- 
raiions  of  polU  (St.  Paurs  cathedral)  8d. 
Alsoe,  I  vfill  have  vi,  nue  torches*  and  n. 
of  seynt  Myghel,  and  iL  of  seyni  Anne^ 
and  ii.  of  seynt  Christopher,  and  ii,  of 
Ihus,  of  the  best  torches, 

**  Alsoe,  I  bequaylh  Thomas  Stowe  my 
soniie  Kx.  lb,  in  stuff  of  liousbold,  as 
here  followith,  that  is  to  say^  my  grete 
melting  panne  withal  the  instruments 
I  hat  belongeth  thereto. 

"Alsoe,  I  bequaytb  ray  sonne  Thomas 
vii.  xiii.5.  iiii.rf.  in  plate  as  hereafter  fol- 
lowith, that  is  to  say,  a  nut  of  sylver  and 
gylt  iim  sh :  iiiid.  item  a  pounced  piece 
weiing  vi.  ounces  and  more  x/  Item  a 
mass  of  pyni  xxvi  nh  i  Tiitd.  Item  a  little 
maser  xiii.  sh.  liiid.  Item  of  this  my 
present  testament  I  make  Elizabeth  my 
vife  mine  executrix,  and  Thomas  Siowe 
my  Sonne  my  overseer,  and  Mr.  Trend al 
as  a  solicitor  with  my  sonne  Thomas, 
and  he  to  have  fur  bis  pains  xsh/* 

Tliis  will  is  extracted  from  the  office  of 
the   registrar   to  the  bishop  of  London. 

The  Last  Day  of  the  Year. 
[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

SiR»^-Although  your  Even/' Day  Book 
and  Year  Btmk  contain  a  great  variety  of 
very  interesting  matter,  yet  I  do  not  recol- 
lect reading:  ifi  either  of  them,  an  account 
of  a  local  custom  with  which  I  became 
accjuainled  last  New  Year's  Day. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  I  went 
to  pay  a  visit  to  some  friends  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  tbe  evening  accompanied 
them  to  a  dance,  where  we  tripped  it 
until  long  after  the  ringiug  of  the  various 
church  bells  had  announced  the  coming  in 
of  the  new  year ;  on  our  return  home  late 
we  retired  to  rest,  not  a  little  fatigued,  but 
I  was  disturbed  about  seven  o'clock  by 
the  well  known  Good  Friday  cry  of  "  One 
a  penny,  buns  !  two  a  *penny,  buns  1  all 
hot  V  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses, 
and,  in  fact,  i  mtlier  suspected  I  bad  been 
dreauiingf  and  so  I  dropped  off  to  sleep 
again.  At  last  I  made  my  appearance  at 
the  breakfast  table,  and  there,  among  other 
things  provided  by  my  kind  friends,  were 
some  "  buns,^*  which  brought'  to  my  re- 
collection what  I  had  heard  in  the  early 
part  of  the  morning.  Upon  enquiry,  I 
was  told  that  they  were  New  Years*  cakes 
^that  it  was  the  custom  al  Cambridge  to 
have  tbem  every  New  Year*?  day,  and 


that  they  were  always  cried  and  sold  in 
tbe  streets  in  the  manner  of  buns  on  Good 
Friday  ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
buns  were  not  crossed* 

I  understand  that,  on  Plough  Monday, 
the  country  folks  round  Cambridge  were 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  ploughs  through 
the  streets  and  raising  contributions  to 
enable  them  to  keep  the  aflemoon  as  a 
holiday.  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Robert  MEcoir. 

19,  BlackruEm-strtiet,  SoothwriLrk, 
l8tL  March,  1831. 


PARistt  Law. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people  con- 
sult attornies  upon  affairs  which  are  not 
properly  matters  of  law,  and,  conse- 
quently, derive  no  other  advice  than 
vould  be  given  by  any  persons  of  ordi- 
nary common-sense  upon  such  affairs  of 
business.  Even  upon  legal  matters  the 
time  of  the  profession  would  be  much 
spared  if  a  little  more  knowledge  were 
gained  by  their  c  hen  is. 

There  are  a  few  law  books  which  every 
housekeeper  should  possess ;  and*  chiefly, 
an  excellent  work  on  **  Parish  Law  **  by 
John  Steer,  Esq.,  of  Chancery  Lane, 
barrister  at  law.  Mr.  Steer's  "  Parish 
Law,*'  is  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
compendium  of  the  laws  relatmg  to 
churches,  ministers,  churchwardens,  over- 
seers, parish-clerks,  constables,  ves- 
tries, relief,  5tc.  of  the  poo4*,  parish  and 
county -rates,  watching  and  lighting,  and 
all  the  various  affairs  belongmg  to  pa- 
rishes. To  parish  officers  in  particular, 
to  all  who  are  qualified  to  serve,  and  in 
general  to  every  parishioner,  this  is  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference;  because 
the  law,  upon  every  point  connected  with 
parochial  duties  and  business,  is  so  plainly 
iitated,tbat  the  reader  is  enabled  lo  come  io 
a  safe  decision  witliout  the  trouhle  and 
expence  of  obtaining  professional  advice. 
It  has  a  very  copious  index,  und,  the 
statutes  and  cases  being  carefully  cited, 
the  required  information  is  easily  obtained, 
and  the  authorities  may  be  relied  tipon. 

pARisnts. 
A  parish  is  that  circuit  of  ground  cora- 
miued  to  one  parson,  vicar,  or  other  min- 
ister, having  cure  of  souls  therein.  The 
boundaries  mostly  depend  upon  imme- 
morial custom;  and  hence,  in  most 
places,  perambulations  were,  and  are, 
made.  In  ancient  times,  these  processions 
were  made  with  banners  flying,  hand- 
bells, lights,  ftnd  other   pageantry  ;  and 
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certain  rltet  were  performed  at  particu* 
lar  places,  till  excesses  occasioned  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  contine  perambulations  to 
the  curate  and  substantial  parishioners. 
Each  parish  is  a  rectory^  vicarage,  dona- 
live,  or  perpetual  curacy.  Parishioners 
are  not  the  inhabitants  only  ;  for  non- 
resident occupiers  of  land  paying  paro- 
chial rates  are  also  parishioners.* 

A  Pa  It  IS  II  Clerk.  ' 
Mr.  Robert  Story,  a  living  self-edu- 
cated native  of  Northumberland,  by  dmt 
of  natural  ability  and  persevering  indus- 
try wrote  and  publishetl,  at  ftn  early  age, 
a  poem,  called  "Harvest  Home  ;"  and 
a  4  w  years  afterwards  "  CravenBlossoras/' 
VV-iihout  assistance,  he  acquired  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  languages  to  establish 
for  himself  the  deserved  reputation  of  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  to  become  the 
master  of  a  res  pec  Labi  e  school  at  Gar> 
grave,  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  village  he  is 
alio  parish  clerk. — Idr,  Story  says, 

Learn,  neat,  that  I  am  pariah  clerk — 
A  noble  oflicfl,  by  Su  Mark  ! 
It  bringt  me  in  iix  guineas  clear* 
BflsidcK  et  ceiera*^  evpiy  yciur, 
I  waive  iny  Sunday  duty,  when 
I  {ire  the  folcmn  deep  Amen  ; 
Exalted  then  to  brrsthe  aload 
Tfae  heait-dcvodoo  of  the  crawd. 
But  O  the  fun  \   when  tTlinjitma»-cliimc«, 
Have  ashf  red  ia  the  fcRtal  timea. 
And  »ent  the  clerk  and  «eicton  round 
To  pledge  their  frieudi  in  draughts  profound  ^ 
And  keep  on  foot  the  good  old  plan, 
A}  only  Clerk  and  Sexton  can  ! 
Nor  leu  the  iport,  when  Easter  seet 
The  daily  spring  to  deck  her  leaa ; 
Then,  claimed  as  diiPii  by  Mother  Chnrcii, 
I  pluck  the  cackle r  from  (he  perch  ; 
Or,  in  )t«  pluce,  the  shilling  clasp 
From  grumbling  dame'a  »!ow  opening  graip. 
But,  Visitation -day  !   *ti»  thine 
Beat  tf»  deserve  my  native  line. — 
Great  day  !  the  purest  brightest  geni« 
Thai  decks  the  fair  years'  diadepi. 
Grmiicl  day  \  that  «es  me  coatlcsa  dine. 
And  eottleaa  quaff  the  rosy  wine, 
Till  »evcn  church -warden*  doubled  &««», 
And  doubled  every  taper^a  gleam. 
And  [— triumphant  uver  time. 
And  over  tnae,  and  over  rhyme— ^ 
Caird  by  the  gay,  convivial  throng* 
Iniead,  in  full  glee,  tbe  choral  tong  ! 

The  preceding  lines  are  in  **  The 
Magic  FouoUin  and  other  poems/*  a 
volume  by  Mr.  Siory  in  1829^  which 
likewise  contains  the  following  poetn— 
eTtracted  here  as  applicable  to  the  sea^ion. 

*  Steer's  Pamk  "Law  * 


AifOTasii  Ye4R. 
Another  Ycar«  another  year^ 

0  !   who  skall  fle«  another  year  1! 
— ^Shatt  thou,  old  DQiin  of  hoary  liead^J 

01  eye-siglit  dim,  and  fecbte  tread  \ 
Expect  it  not !     Time,  pain,  and  grie 
Have  made  thee  like  an  autiima  leaf, 
H«iidy,  by  hlaat  or  self -decay. 
From  its  alight  hold  to  drop  away — 
And  aome  sad  mom  may  gild  thy  biar 
Long,  long  before  another  year  \ 

Another  year,  another  year, 
O  !   who  shall  »ee  another  year  ! 
— Shall  you,  ye  young  I  or  yon  ya  fmtr  1 
Ah  [  the  presumptuous  thought  forbear  f 
Within  this  church-yard's  peaceful  boond 
Come,  pause  and  ponder  o'er  the  mooadt  t 
Here  beauty  sleeps^that  verdant  length 
Of  grave  contains  what  once  wa*  strength^ 
The  child — the  boy — the  niai)  airv  hero : 
Ye  may  not  see  another  year  f 

Anothe'T  year,  another  year, 
O  !   who  shall  see  another  year  ? 
— Shall  /,  whose  burning  tbirvt  of  faoaft 
Ko  earthly  power  can  quench  or  tame  1 
Alat !  that  burning  thirst  naay  toon 
Be  o'er,  and  all  beneath  the  rooon— 
All  my  fine  visioiu,  fancy -wrought, 
And  all  tki»  vortex  whirl  of  tliought — 
For  ever  cease  and  disappear^ 
Ere  dawns  on  earth  another  year ! 


Bcccmher  Z\ — ^ Day  breaks.-    . 
Sun  rises  . 
—  seit 
Twilight  ends. 
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Mr.  Edwin  Lees' «  Chrtsimus,  mnd  «*^ 
New  Year,''  concludes  with  ihis^  M 

The    clock  strikes   twelve,    and   the  Olii 
Year  dies.     Boys  raise  his   body 
bter,  and  maidens  siu^  ibe  follow ini 

13irgf. 

firing  the  Wt  December  ro«c, 
Frosted  o'er  with  wintry  snowa  j 
Let  the  fading  petals  fall 
0*cr  ihe  Veai^a  funereal  pali, 

Frum  the  wood  aome  oaV  leavca  biioft 
That  were  green  in  early  spring*^ 
Scatter  them  about  the  bier 
Of  the  now  departing  Year, 

Let  the  bella  upon  their  wheeU 
While  our  fond  ideas  vef>r» 
Ring  the  solemn  midnight  pc&la 
Ling*ring  for  the  dying  Year. 

Haik  !   the  peal  haa  ceased  to  roll  - 
Silence  reigna  ;  but  now  a  loU 

Breaks  upon  the  startled  car, 

Goine  for  ever  is  the  Year! 
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A.  B.  C.  kc.,  Alphabet  for  Beginners.  1416. 
Abelard  and  Eloina^  their  tomb,  &c.,  495. 
Afcount  keeping,  use  of,  192. 
Acre,  the  landlord's,  1552. 
Adam  and  Eve,  tea  gardens,  47,  317,  318. 
Addison,  leader  in  a  barring-out,  1307. 
Aders,  Mr.  C,  on  his  Paintings  by  old  mas- 
ters, 355 
Advent  in  Normandy.  1431. 
Advertisements,  curious,  726,730,  880, 1047, 

1096,  1381. 
Advice,  to  a  son,  1195;  for  public  conduct, 

1170;    on  the  edge  of  the  grave,   1100; 

how  to  give  and  take,  192;  general,  1612. 
Age,  187. 

Aikman,  W.,  artist,  693. 
Aitken,  John,  Jack  the  Painter,  449. 
Alarm  at  the  last  service  in  St.  Michael's, 

Crooked-lane,  484. 
Albemarle,  duke  of,  curious  account  of  his  sea 

battle  with  Van  Tromp,  649. 

earl  of,  his  death  dreamed  of,  1486. 

Alchemists  and  Alchemy,  32,  141,  229. 
Alchemy  and  Chemistry,  189. 
Alder  tree,  a  remarkable,  431. 
Alderman,  lines  to  an,  1338. 
All  Fool's  Day,  origin  of,  402. 
All  Saints,  All  Hallows,  1288. 

'  College,  Maidstone,  373. 

All  SouU,  1306. 

—  College,  Oxford,  88. 

Allan,   James,   the   Northumberland    piper, 

1348,  1373. 
Alliterative  advertisement,  1096. 
Almanac  makers,  117. 
Almanacs,  old,  their  absurdities,  prices,  &c 

1364. 

clog,  87. 

Almond-tree  and  bees,  407. 

Alms-houses,  old,  596. 

American  Indian  chiefs,  in  England,  487. 

Ancient  Yew-tree  at  Windlesham,  738. 

AncienU,  42. 

Ancre,  Marshal  d',  his  wife  executed  for  a 

witch,  1566. 
Anderson,  Dr.,  Patrick,  123. 
Andrews,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  anecdote, 

921. 

of  Royston,  almanac-maker,  118. 

Anecdotes,  first  Eoriish  collection  of,  508. 

Angels  singing,  228. 

Angling,  fish-hooks,  the  best,  307  ;  Rev.  H. 

S.  Cotton's  curious  angling  book  described, 

1601. 

Song,  1607. 

Anglo-Saxon  art,  43. 

No.  52. 


Animalculae  of  frost,  184. 

Anne's,  queen,  farthings,  1072. 

Another  Year,  1615. 

Answering  letters,  255. 

Apelles,  42. 

Apothecaries'  Garden,  ChelKea,73. 

Appetites   and    pursuits,    187  ;    indulgence, 

519. 
Apple  Florentine,  1596. 
April  Fool-day,  397  ;  verses,  398. 

shower,  497. 

Apropos  of  rain,  222. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  John,  248. 

Arch,  coronation  of  James  I.,  1057. 

Argyle,  duke  of,  his  tailor,  710. 

Armorial  escutcheon  at  Croydon  palace,  722. 

Armour  worn  by  serjcant^-at-law,  126. 

Arms,  royal,  1323. 

Arthur's  round  table^  161. 

Artist's  Card,  an,  vignette  upon,  1441. 

Arundel,  earl  of,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  60 

Ascot-heath,  1309. 

Ash  Wednesday,  153. 

Aspects,  10. 

Ass  story,  191. 

Assumption  day,  court  ceremonies,  24. 

Atkinson,  Paul,  imprisoned  in  Hurst  ca^lc, 

1194. 
Attomies,  limited  by  act  of  parliament,  126. 
Aurora  borealis,  29,  300. 
Austin,  his  landing  place,  1 522. 
Autumn  characterised,  1283. 

evenings,  1027, 1144,  1164. 

close  of,  1284. 

gale!  a  song,  1169. 

departure  of  exiles  in,  1076. 

Ayleston,  Leicetfter,  exemplary  minister,  923. 

Babies  in  the  eyes,  896. 
Bacon,  Roger,  epistle  of,  427. 
Bagshot,  manor,  Surrey,  738,  739. 
Bailey,  Mr.,  manager  of  the  Norwich   com- 
pany, compiler  of  a  Directory,  1539. 
Baker's,  Mrs.,  comedians,  1539. 
Ballard,  old  bookseller,  1133. 
Balloon  Ascent,  Gamerin  and  Sowden,  759. 
Balls,  mother,  1479. 
Band,  clerical,  and  falling,  170. 
Bandy.ball,  1447. 
Banff  Superstitions,  1356. 
Bank  of  England,  1418. 
Bannockbum,  baUle  of,  740. 
Barbers,  Cambridge,  1507,  last  Windsor. 
-  bason,  754. 


Bargains  in  witch-making,  1562. 
Barlow,  maker  of  repeating  watches,  314. 
3G 
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Barnes  church,  Surrey,  120.4* 

Barons,  their  usurpations,  179. 

Barring-out  at  school,  1306. 

Barthotninew  fair,  curious  tract,  984. 

Basing-housc,  Hants.,  siege  of,  1185. 

Baskerville,  Thomas,  traveller,  499. 

Batchelorising,  358. 

Bath  prophecy  and  solution,  382. 

Baxter,  W . ,  linguist  and  antiquary,  639. 

Bay-tree,  repels  thunder,  1551, 

Baynards,  Surrey,  account  of,  920. 

Bear  the  bell,  1097. 

Becket,  Archbishop,  outwitted,  176  j  death  of, 

806. 
Beckford,  aid.,  penury  and  profusion  of,  189. 
Bed,  going  to,  rule  on,  128 ;  charm,  1472. 

straw,  ladies,  814. 

Beef  to  be  stolen,  253. 

Bccr-flip,  62. 

Bees,  best  method  of  ordering,  260,  407. 

Bell,  the,  a  prize  for  horse-racing,  1097. 

Bell  of  Arragon,  by  Collins,  718. 

Bells,  at  Worcester,  &c.,  452,  1488. 

— —  Loquaciou<«,  453. 

■        —  music  of,  227,  547. 

Beltan,  or  Beltein  fires,  871,  &c.,  1680. 

Ben  Tyrreirs  pies  for  the  assizes,  267. 

Bended  bow,  the,  1523. 

Berghem  and  Both,  painters,  1443. 

Berkley  castle,  Gloucester,  Edward  II.  mu-r 

dered,  1116. 
Bermudas,    emigrants    for    conscience-sake, 

1207. 
Bernard,  father,  110. 

S.,  French  financier,  96. 

Bernardi,  J.,  state  prisoner  forty  years,  1117. 

Berners,  Lord,  translator  of  Froissart,  1161. 

Beryl  for  conjuring  spirits,  1559. 

Bctlcy,  Staff".,  window  there,  526. 

Betrothing  customs,  1050. 

Bible  and  key,  a  divination,  254. 

BickerstalTe,  rev.  VV.,  ph  lanthropist,  923. 

Bigg,  John,  the  Dinton  hermit,  499. 

Bigotry  and  tolerance,  826. 

Billot  sawing,  75. 

Bindley,  Mr.,  book-collector,  443. 

Birchington  church,  Kent,  1455. 

Birding,  1030. 

Birdmcadow,  Walter  of  the,  290. 

Bird -month,  536. 

song,  1114. 

Birds  of  passage,  282  ;  high  flight,  414. 

flown    in    honor  of    the    French    king, 

1256. 

eggs  hung-up,  unlucky,  253. 

Birmingham,  old  coaches,  1048 ;   glass  vase, 

994. 
Bishop,  a  drink,  1 14. 

in  the  pan,  115. 

and  his  clerks,  1224. 

Black's  the  white  of  my  eye,  890. 
Blackbird,  the,  to  rear,  748. 
Blackwall,  plough  tavern,  in  winter,  226. 
prince  of  misrule  at,  350. 

'*ady,  miss,  poi&ona  \ici  i?^x\iet  rnxVi  \ov^ 
^er,  1440. 


Blase,  bishop,  1203. 
Bleeding,  graUs,  731. 

of  the  murdered,  1180,  1183. 

Blencowe,  W.,  decypherer,  779. 

sir  John,  jadge,  ibid. 

Blindness,  250,  617  ;  Milton's,  1142. 
Blood -lettng  at  spring  and  fall,  1257. 
Bloomsbury  church  steeple,  1311. 
Blnnham,  Beds.,  wheat^sowing    custom  and 

gooding.  1596. 
BoarVhead  song,  1499  ;  ancient  carol,  1503. 

tavern,  Eastcheap,  1421. 

Bohemia,    expulsion    of    the   Baptists   firooa, 

1073. 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  May  trees,  528. 
Bolcyne's,  Anne,  Lament,  1231. 
Bolton  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  1211. 
Bonnrr,  bishop,  1042. 
I  Bonntvard,  de,  patriot  of  CUillon,  419. 
Books,  licensing,  66. 
Booksellers,   old,   682  ;    of    Little    Britain, 

1133. 
Boots,  Oxford  D.D.  made  in  114. 
Border-gathering,  a,  1373. 
Both  well,  earl,  kills  sir  W.  Stewart,  893. 
Bottle,  great,  95. 

conjurer,  93,  829. 

Bowman,  Robert,  of  Irthing,  in  Carlisle,  loag 

liver,  723. 
Boxley,  Kent,  visit  to,  624  ;  abbey,  239. 
Boy  of  Egremond,  l!213. 
Bradbury,  rev.,  Thomas,  dissenter,  1065. 
Braiihwaitc,  rev,  Mr.,  of  Carlisle,  long  liver, 

1485. 
Branston  and  Wright's  wood -engravings,  64, 

1036. 
Bread  >making  charm,  1549. 
Bridal  colors,  105*1. 
Bridhurst,  Kent,  6'2Q. 
Briefs,  764. 

Briony,  used  in  witchcraft,  1567. 
Brighton  character,  !^09. 
Bristol,  298  ;  Black  John  of,  213. 
British  Museum,  73,  1437. 
Britton,  T.,  musical  small-coal  man,  1084. 
Bromfield,  Camb.,  shrovc-tide  sports,  152. 
Bromley,  Kent,  James  II.  proclaimed  at,  169. 
Brown,  Tom,  247. 

-^— of  Bland's  regiment,  726. 

Betty,  a  drink,  267. 

Brownies,  1531. 

Bruce  Castle,  Tottenham,  111. 

Buccleugh,  bloody  hall  of,  790. 

Buckestone's  pound,  1205. 

Buckingham,  witty  duke  of,  1148. 

Bullfinch,  the,  to  rear,  218. 

Btmgay,  friar,  427. 

Bunyan,  John,  preacher,  of  Elstow,  977. 

Burgoyne,  Sir  Roger,    lands    bequeathed  to. 

1598. 
Burns,  R.,  his  snuff-box,  630  ;  tavern,  1121. 
Busby,  Dr.  R.,  schoolmaster,  434. 
Business-letter,  203. 
Butter  charms,  1550,  1553. 
of  witches,  1563. 
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BfTOtiV  deitli^plmce  at  Miwotonglxi,  1474. 
*— — farewell  w  T,  Mootc,  Uuoixed,  147*j* 

Cade»  Stuck,  bcKcadi  the  tawyers,  1^6. 
Calais,  ah jp^  fumi»hfd  at  the  i>gtf  of,  1229. 
Calmer,  M.,  a  Jew  presents  to  a  Uving,  1S13. 
CalsiockChurch-yarcJ,  Cornwall,  epilaph*  B24» 
Camber  well,  treei  at,  433 — ^Jfli(?y  at,  914.        ! 
Cambridge,    165  ;  bookteller,   fiB^  ;  b.rbcTa, 
1507  ;  custom,  1613  ;  mayor  of  Cambridge 
proclaims  Stourbridgct  fair,  l.i4€. 
Camden,  W.,  b36. 
Candlemas  Day,  ^4,  139. 
Canning**  tomb  at  Bristol,  590  ;  ships,  l2fB, 
Canons,  Middlesex,  account  of,  9'i2. 
Canterbury  cathedral,  ^K3  ;    ancient  ronlberry 

tne,  931. 
Card iinal,  a  drink,  116. 
Carew,  T.,  poet,  214, 
Carey,  Harry,  dramatist,  1163. 
C vitiation  and  luiccts,  7 BO. 
Carnival,  49. 

Carrera,  chess-player,  vision  of,  561. 
Carter,  Mr,,  bookseller,  6tc„  Exeter,  1469. 
Canriug,  136B. 
Castles  described,  177. 
Cascades  id  Aiimmcr,  901. 
Catacombs  of  Fi^riSr  436. 
Cata  mewing  and  coughing,  252. 
Cattle,  eharcng  against  bewitching  them,  578. 
Cftxton  apprenticed,  1337  ;  hit  Book  of  Chets, 

566,  583. 
Celtic  worship,  870. 
Chain- links  of  pot   in   chimney,   to  charm, 

1553. 
Chaira,  143,  145,  S55,  1364. 
CliancclloT^s  mace  stolen,  295. 
Chancery -suit  for  a  tobacco-boa,  1575. 
Chandos,  ^rcat  dyke  of,  922. 

Chappelj  John,  clerk  of  Morley,  181 

Chatsicters  in  almanacs,  9. 

of  four  nations,  1389. 

Characts,  1586. 

Charades,  riddles,  &c.,  4JB, 

Charity,  128  ;  and  wealth.  922. 

Charlet  L,  divination  by,   14 j 2  ;  his  death 
122. 

— II.  revel  I,  49  ;  hi*  dealli,  159  ;  pro- 

iigacy  of  hit  court,  160,  164 ;  wiity  dia- 
log id  with  Kuchester,  \67  ',  bis  character, 
16B  ;  dre«ji,  17:^  ;  dogs,  174  ;  sings  with 
D'Crfey,  246  i  purchases  Olivet's  pictures 
of  hii  widow  for  »n  annuity,  and  stops  it, 
555  ;   patronises  Gibbon  the  aculptnr,  908. 

•^— —  v.,  emperor,  at  Winchester,  163. 

*■—■ —  Lbwis,  prince,  of  Bohemia,  1078, 

Charlton  church,  Kent,  1137. 

Charms,  216,  377,  1549,  1586. 

Charter-house,  1463  ;  allowances,  146^1', 

Cheeks  burning,  a  sign,  252. 

Chelsea,  Botanic  Garden,  73, 

Cbeltienham  conjurer.  830, 

Chemistry,  hiirorical  article  on,  189. 

Cherry-pastiea,  1203. 

Cbcrttey,  Sorrey,  and  it«  farthing,  1071. 


Cheshunt,  Hort*^^  old  oak,  1598, 

Che«s-play,  players,   and   awtlior»,   fTl,  559 
to  594, 

Chester  stage  to  London,  old,  268. 

Chetbam,  Humphrcj.  79* 

Chichester,  earthquake  at,  1444. 

Child  reading,  and  children,  225- 

Childhood  and  manhood,  S53, 

Children,  our  likeness  to,  498  ;  their  mcdita* 
lions,  903  ;  are  near  to  nature,  1442  ;  what 
if  ihey  do  not  cry  when  chrisieiie<l,  253* 
in  the  wood,  *sS^, 


ChiUon,  castle  of,  and  iU  prisoner,  417, 
Chin  eta  tea-man's  shop-bill,  1583. 

Chjromaney,  15lf»,  ' 

Chouans,  orijtijn  nf  the  term,  183. 

Christ's  birth  day,  time,  oft  disputed,  1511,  * 

Christening,  sumptuouii,  278  ;  charms,   613  ; 

a  mock-cbri*tenin.g,  1544. 
Chriuian  IV.  of  DmiTiark,  revehi  and  intoxi- 
cates with  Jamps  I.*  831. 
Cbriitiauiiy,  1073. 
Christmas  customs,   merrimema,    and    other 

usage*,   verses,    fltc.   36,  55.    127,   1110, 

1412, 1459, 1461,  1493, 1495,  1496,  1596* 

— wolvr*,  15l(», 

Cbrysta]  for  conjuring  spirits,  1560, 

Churches,  cost  of,  built  by  Wren,  245. 

Churn,  shouliuji  tlie,  1065. 

Clarge*  Street,  building  of,  1164, 

Clay,  Hercules,  of  Newark,  301. 

Cieracnr,  St.,  festival  of  hattcra,  1386. 

Clock,  a  curious,  956. 

Clophill,  Bedfordshire,  783. 

Cock's  stride,  224. 

Cock-fighting  challenge,  alarming,  964. 

Coffin r  use  of  a  bit  of,  253. 

Coin,  bent,  in  a  purte,  *253, 

Coke  upon  Littleton,  verfes,  1101. 

Cold,  75  ;  feet  and  heart,  128. 

Col*-.  Rev.  W.,  his  MSS.,  869, 

Collins,  William,  poet,  712. 

Co  1 1  op  Monday,  150. 

Colt,  a  charm  for  healing,  1549, 

Combe  Abbey,  Al'arwickahire,  pictntea  there, 

1079. 
Come  to  me,  my  Love  !   1376, 
Com  mom,  house  of,  order  excludinj^  lawyen, 

If  6  ;  the  speaker  reboked,  f  16  ^  members' 

fees,  50"!,  755. 
Complaint,  a  strange,  364, 
Conjugal  felicity,  1055, 
Coiijurera,  1557. 

Conscience,  1065  ;  rights  of,  1074* 
Contented  man's  morice,  852. 
Contentment,  686,  1064. 
Convivial  sayings,  1514. 
Cooke,  Henry,  profligate  artist,  1371, 
Corns,  to  Gure,  by  sympathy,  233. 
Cornish  Midsummer  fires,  1580, 
Cornwall,  last  earl  and  countess  of,  1250. 
Coronation  atone,  1434. 
Corpse 'Candles,  1279. 
Cotton,   rev.  Henry  8.^  hts  angling  books, 

1606. 
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CovingtOQ,  lord  of  »eA»ion^  EdiBbnrghj  699. 
Counting  hobnallj,   cuUkng  stick*,  6ic^t  in  the 

Excbequcr,  1130. 
Coumry   lii«   and   tnanuorfi,    103,    130,   65-1, 

654,  940,  I3ia  ;  fik*.  liri, 
CourtcDpy,  Abp.,  hm  tomb,  .ST  K 
Cowper,  his  walks  at  Olncy,  14&9. 

— ^-  earl,  lonl  high  chancellor,  1181* 

Cow»,  charms  for,  1550,  155 J* 

Cradles,  lOK 

Cranfts,  19,  1157. 

Cr^Atioti  of  (he  rud  and  moon,  768* 

Crcflini?.  1051. 

Cromwell,  O.,  petiLion  lo,  and  anawer*  891. 

-■■' ,  Kichard,  complimcMit  to,  1181. 

Croaby  Hall,  prince  of  uiisnile  at,  3-17, 
CfOw,  defeats  a  hawk,  53^1 ;  a  mock  cantata^ 

1554, 
CrowQ  jeweti  temp,  Charlei  It  sold,  855, 
Croy  don-pal  a  ce»  723* 
Cuckowji,  516, 
C'udgels,  1525. 

Cimiberland,  CbmtniaaQ  t,  1493. 
CuntuUiB  men,  4S5, 
Ctipi,  36. 

CcuioBitiei,  unheard  of,  49 1 «  1^$. 
Ciartiij  W.fbotauiit,  accoutnt  of,  7B5. 
Cuttom,  the  oldest,  11. 
C— -n,  W,  lines  by  S.  H.  S.  to,  99fl. 
OeartOTjska,  princcfi*,  145. 

Baisict,  760. 

DancG  on  the  Grei*!],  1118. 

Dancing,  village,  1086. 

Dapifer,  19. 

Davenaiit,  16. 

David 'i,  8t„  Day,  265,  1592. 

Days,  lucky,  &c,.  61^  ;  aamcB  of,  1,%S, 

DccyphfTing,  779. 

Dead  body,  to  prevent  dreaming  of  one,  ^53. 

B«athi  preservations  from,  1081,  1396,  1455, 

watch,  8S4, 

Dee,  Dr,,  hia  «tone  for  coniuUinKspirjii,  1560. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  acconnl  of,  505* 

De   la  Motle,   W,    A.,  of  Sandtiiirst,   artiit, 

vjgnctto  of  his  card,^  1^142. 
De  la  Ptace.  M.,  icht^olmaxter,  501. 
Deptfwd,  Kent,  1135. 
Derby,   carl  of,  died  of  iuppo«ed  witchcraft, 

1566, 
Desagutiers,  Dr.   J.  T.,  natural  philosopher, 

«51, 
Dettingen.  a  soldier's  exploit,  7^6. 
Devil's  seat  at  Yarraotuh.  254. 
Dey  of  Algieri  assassinated,  145^* 
Dictionary,  anecdotea  of  Jobnion's,  1045. 
Didsbury  Wakca,  Lane,  958. 
Disenchantment  of  a  sorcerer,  ]567> 
D{Stafi^.spinuiG^,  131 3. 

*»,  St.,  day,  57, 

Divertiona  at  courl,  temp.  Charles  11.,  888, 
Bivi nation,  several  apecies  of,  1518, 
Divining  Rod,  1587. 
Dabtfoti,  W,,  painter,  aeccrtmt  qC|  910. 
Doctor,  a  drink,  114» 


Doddridge,  judge,  lSl7. 

Doggerel  I  inscription  near  Potton,  1397. 

Dogs  howling,  a  foreboding,  253. 

Dole-bread  on  AlUhallow*  day,  1288. 

BoUt  a  pointer,  1?49. 

- — —  Sallcro's  Museum,  Chelaca,  1439. 

Dore,   Mary,    parochial    witch  of    BeAtiUtll«  J 
1567, 

Dorking  church,  Surrey,  545. 

Dorrington  Play -garths,  Liac,  984^ 

DorseUhirc  customs,  1172. 

Dowie's  Tavern,  Edinburgh,  lltl. 

Dream,  a,  realised,  l't86. 

Dress,  120,  121  ,•  cKiravagafloe  in,  685, 

tn    England,   temp.    Elia,,    9lP.   S6t ; 

James  I.,  379  ;  Charles  II.,  169;    W.  aiid 
Mar)%  457  ;  Anne.  475  ;  Georgo  I.,  710. 

Dmmlaorig  caatle,  791. 

Drinking,  114,  168;  cmstoma  in  Bdinlnugh, 
ILSI  to  113Si  e)(C«isiT«.  1406;  fiatal  ef- 
fects of,  1325. 

Song,  1132  ;  veaaeU,  36. 

DruAkards  in  Chancery.  1225. 

Dublin,  mimificentbenefactiofis  to,  f6&. 

Duel,    JefFery    Hudson's,    17  ;     D'Vttcj 
Hello's.  247  j    Lord  Mohua't,  1355. 

Dumb  creation,  a  word  for  llie,  619* 

Dundas,  lord  president,  704. 

Dunstan,  lady,  relict  of  Sit  Je0tiy,  l3Jf, 

D'Urfey,  Tom,  246, 

Dwarfs,  18,  65,  1477. 

Dycr»8«!0.  and  Jan.,  booktelkis,  Exeter,  1469. 


L 


Bagletliam,     Benlrewshtre,    PoHok's 
placfi,  1090. 

Ear-rings  worn  by  men,  1088, 

Ears  liogling,  a  sign,  25J?. 

Eanliqoakes  in   Sussex,  &c.,  1444  ^  liAdftOr* 
shire.  118;  Syria  951, 

Eastrbeap.  Roman  remains  fou&d  near,  979. 

Easter,  360;   Monday,  361, 

East    Hempstead.    Berks,    manorial    cwKtvm, 
1322. 

'  India  Company,  origin  of  the,  If1f7. 

Eclipses  in  1652,  M)9. 

Economy,  1611, 

and  epicurism,  197, 

Edgar,  John,  remarkable  detivorance.  541* 

Edinburgh,  king's  btrtb-day  celebration,  66,5; 
fatal  rencontre,  893 ;  lords  of  Sessiott, 
699  ;  Lamitcrs,  1047  ;  golf  matcJi  with  the 
dtiko  of  York,  14-48  ;  fuddling,  t046  ;  «U 
taverns  and  their  customers,  112^1  ; 
drunken  lawyers,  1124;  old  hoa«c9,  If5; 
Queensberry  house,  791  ;  booths,  1150 
goyimitha,  1151  ;  an  old  M.  P.  nkodft  of 
lodging  his  family.  iM ;  old^bois«e«  m 
West  Bow,  1359;  W.  Gcikie.  antft,  B 
&c. 

Ediiorahip.  480, 

Edmund,  St.,  king  and  martyr,  1J89, 

Education,  early  mode  of,  984. 

Edward  the  confessor's  arms,  99^, 

'  n.  murdered^  1116, 

V  li^ftUhim,  Wells,  prioter  and  anlhor^  684. 
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Egg-dance  at  Utrecht  fair,  961. 

flip,  posset,  63. 

Egglesfield,  founder.  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
685. 

Eight  years,  a  remembrance  of,  1461. 

Elephant  exhibition,  968. 

Elf.shots,  1534. 

Elisabeth,  queen,  coronation,  91  ;  visited  by 
a  prince  of  misrule,  351  ;  at  Wanstead 
May  games,  527  ;  death,  361  ;  supposed  to 
have  been  bewitched,  1566  ;  curious  por- 
trait of,  364. 

— — ~^  queen  of  Bohemia,  1074. 

"—^ —  princess  of  Bohemia,  1078. 

EUtow  church,  Bedfords.,  975. 

fair,  flies  at,  1595. 

Eltham,  walk  to,  6S. 

Embracing,  1118. 

Enchanters,  1558. 

English,  the,  character  of,  1357. 

Engravings  of  animals,  1037. 

Enoch,  book  of,  75. 

Ephcmcron,  the,  1097. 

Epiphany,  43. 

Epitaphs,  ti23.  916,  1132,  1403. 

Erasmus,  1266. 

Eton  Montem,  accounts  of,  598  to  608  ;  king's 
birth-day  fete,  668  ;  election  Saturday, 
894  ;  shrove  Monday,  147  ;  eccentric 
laureate,  1345. 

Evans,  a  harper,  temp.  Charles  II.  165. 

Evelyn,  J.,  his  tomb  and  inscription,  944 ; 
his  diary  preserved,  1343. 

R.   his  seat  in  Surrey,  929. 

Evergreens,  228. 

Every- day  lesson,  633. 

Evil  speaking,  1374. 

Eugene,  prince,  452. 

Example,  good  and  ill,  191. 

Exchange,  royal,  gates  shut,  122. 

Exercise  and  recreation,  1408. 

Exeter  custom,  656 ;  William  III.  stays  th^re 
on  landing,  1316  ;  countess  Weir,  1353  ; 
manners,  &c.,  fifty  years  ago,  1465. 

Extravagance  reproved,  24-1. 

Eye-itching,  a  sign,  252. 

Face-painting,  170. 

Facers,  1131. 

Fairies,  1526  to  1536  ;  chanr.s  against,  1553, 

Fairy-rings,  1534. 

Falconry  of  the  French  king,  1234. 

Familiars,  imps,  &c.,  1562. 

Fandango,  a  Spanish  dance,  835. 

Farthing-loaf  day  at  Kidderminster,  745. 

Farthings,  1072. 

Fico,  the,  1086. 

Fig-tree,  planted  by  cardinal  Pope,  918. 

Fillan's  (St.)  Bell,  1488. 

Finding  and  losing,  1600. 

Finiguerra's  Pax,  321. 

Fire-engines,  1000. 

Fish,  huge,  1001  ;  occult  virtues  of,  1433. 

Fishing  spiritualized,  1603. 

Fitzosbome,  William,  19. 


Fitzwilliam,  lord,  bequest  to  Cambridge,  155. 

Flagellation,  806. 

Flaxman's  chessmen,  559,  591,  &c. 

Fleet  marriages,  596. 

Flips,  61. 

Flitton,  Bedf.,  poem  and  topographical  notes, 

947. 
Flockhart's,  Mrs.,  tavern,  Edinburgh,  1126. 
Flowers,  759. 
Flying  Dutchman,  958. 

witches,  1564. 

Fools,  65  ;  of  the  morris-dance,  849. 

Foote,  Samuel,  95. 

Fobbing  parsonage,  Essex,     199. 

Fonthill  abbey  burnt,  189. 

Form  and  formality,  191. 

Fortune  tellers,  1560. 

Fountayne,  rev.  John,  schoolmaster,  501* 

Fox,  right  hon.  C.  J.,  1182. 

—  hunting,  first  day  of,  1206. 

Frampton,  W.  T.,  sporUman,  610,  1244. 

Fransham,  John,  mathematician,    Norwich, 

1289. 
Frank,  Dr.  Johnson's  man,  1044. 
Franklin,  Dr.  Benj.,  one  of  his  tricks,  477. 
Frederic,  king  of  Bohemia,  1074,  1077. 
— ^— -  Henry,  prince  of  Bohemia,  1078. 
Froissart's  Chronicle,  1161. 
Frost,  animalcule  in,  184. 
Frosty  weather,  a  walk  in,  106. 
Fuller,  Will,  impostor,  734. 
Funeral  customs,  858. 

'      of  an  eccentric  farmer,  155. 
Gainsborough,  694. 
Garden,  iu  uses,  520. 

Gardenstone,  lord  of  Session,  Edinburgh,  703. 
Gardiner,   D.  D.,  Samuel,  description'of  his 

rare  "  Booke  of  Angling  1606,"il603. 
Gargrave,  Yorks.,poet  and  parish-clerk,  1614. 
Garlands.  709,  1204. 

Gassendi's  adventure  with'a  sorcerer,  1567. 
Gay,  J.,  at  Edinburgh,  796. 
Georgo  I.,  his  economy,  189  ;  death,  710. 

II.,  his  sutue  at  Greenwich,  1491. 

III.,    birth*day,    663  ;    sayings    of, 

701  J  death,  120. 

IV.  patronage  of  an  old  woman,  219. 

German  masters,  355. 

watch-songs,  655. 

Ghost  story,  102. 

Gibbon,  verses  written  in  his  history,  1182.^ 

Grinlin,  sculptor,  account  of,  908. 

Gibson,  Richard,  martyr,  10-13. 

Gypsies,  1480,  1561  ;  funeral,  915. 

Gluttony,  310. 

Goat,  he,  at  the  mast-head,  a  charm,  1553. 

God,  1446. 

Goldfinch,  the,  to  rear,  1112. 

Golf,;i447. 

Good' Friday,  355. 

Good -man's  croft,  the,  1552. 

sense,  128 ;  living,  776  ;  life,  1170. 

Goose,  1147. 

Gracechurch-strcet,  coronation  arch  in,  1657. 

Graham,  George,  ^vatchmaker,  314. 
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Orajf ,  itrewed  in  chnrche*.  396. 

Hereford  morrU-dancc  ol  old  men,  83d.            ^^ 

Gray 'a  Inn.  revdi,  49,  3^7  10  352. 

Hrrman,  John,   donor   to    Sutton  Cold  field*  ^^M 

GretiaditTf,  7<>1* 

^M 

Groom  porter,  25,  49,  t>0,  557. 

Hermetic  science,  141*                                             ^^M 

Giotto  iD  a  London  cellar,  193. 

Hiate^n^  Middlesex,  ahrov«>tidr,  151.           ^^^H 

Guildford,  lord  keeper,  377. 

Herwy,  Eliz.,  abbeat  of  Ehlow,  978.         ^^^M 

1            Gwinnett,  R.,  47:1. 

Hicke«,  l>r.  Geo.,  1184^  John,  ibid.          ^^^H 

Haadem,  <38B  ;  nrpaD,  (J89* 

Hinernan,  Paul,  anecdote  of,  864.                   ^^^^H 

HMkEcy-marah  mill,  for  boring  canncio,  307. 

Mi^b  Jinks,  1131.                                                      ^H 

Hajbat,  bartjuebuae,  10JO, 

High  worth,    Oxfordihire,   gip«ey  fnnent    at*    ^H 

Hiiilc*,  lord  of  iPS«ion,  Edinbur^li^  703. 

^M 

Hair,  169  ;   bair-cuUmg  pulTa,  1508. 

Hiod'a-head  inn,  Ascot,  1519.                                 ^H 

Hairy  people,  wbat  horn  irt,  ^5!!, 

Historical!  pictures  uasatJBfying,  1'|h41.                   ^^H 

Hal€,  sir  M.,  hh  rulet,  M97. 

History  of  England,  published  gratia,  684.         ^^t 

Half-holiday,  a,  in  Kent,  113^1. 

n»h  or  nob  1   1514.                                         ^^^H 

-^penny,  1072. 

Hobby-horse  of  the  inorm-dxncc,  850.     ^^^^H 

Hall  era,  col  lection  of,  505. 

Hocus-pocus,  Hicciut-doctiui,  1477.            ^^^^H 

Halvci,  1600. 

Hogarth  ornaments  a  tobacco  box,  157^.           ^^H 

Ham  per,  Willi  am,  antiquary,  I57n. 

Hollar's  View  of  Basing^house,  1193.                 ^H 

Hainpstead,  priw^ate  wctldinga  at  SLon  chapel , 

Hollymorc,  capt.,  died  on  the  day  foretold^            | 

1049, 

1       1339.                                                                             J 

road.  47. 

Holt,  sir  Ji^hn,  Sl5.                                                   ^J 

Handel,  anecdote  of,  501. 

1  Homes  of  England,  76B.                                             ^H 

Hand-faatmg,  lOJO. 

Hommecastle,  Worces.,  treasure  found  tiierc#    ^H 

Handftel,  951,  1526. 

859.                                                                         H 

Hand -wheel  spinning,  1.W9* 

Honihortt,  G.,  painter*  tcachea  iJm  palatia*    ^M 

Hanging  jttdge,  the,  614. 

family*  1074.                                                          ^M 

HamcM,  armoar,  187, 

Hooke,  Robert,  his  iaipn>ir«d  w&tdic**  514.       ^H 

IJarrington's.  iij-  Joha,  New  year**  gift,  tl. 

Hooping-cough,  cures  for  it,  t?53,                          ^^M 

Harris,  organ-builder,  IBO.                                       i 

Horace,  «tanxa  of,  sung  at  a  funeral «  540.          ^^H 

Harrop,  Joseph,  ho*>k»ellfr,  Mand»Mr<T,  683. 

Home,  bishop,  283.                                             ^^^^M 

HarveiUhottnnupnc^r,  &c,,  1065,  1069,117!?, 

Hnr»e  and  lamb,  Inner  Temple,  113^          ^^^^H 

1595.                ^ 
Ha*»el,  Pbf-be,  "  a  jolly  old  Mlow/'  S0!>. 

^ difcas<  s,  charm  for,  1.j49»                    ^^^^H 

Hast  in  fs,  Warren,  hi»  nreacnu  to  the  queen, 

-mansliip,  53S,                                       ^^^^^M 

401. 

racing  establivhed,  1097.                     ^^^^H 

Halt,  1386  ;  ladio**,  169,  171. 

fair,  Stourbridge,  1543*                        ^^^H 

Hamnted  bouies,  1559. 

shoes,  95^,  1526.                                  ^^^H 

Hawkins,  sir  John,  lyOfl. 

-.^ — ^-  lo  make  iheiii  fall  off.  1551*            ^^M 

Hawki   and  hawking,   ^75,  534,  609,  1233, 

—  shoeing,  to  help,  1550.                                  ^^M 

1246. 

Hour  ^lassiCs  in  coffms,  704,                                 ^H 

Hawiburn  cdHvaiion,  534.                                  i 

Hui)Ael(>ek  on  cottages  to  repel  Ugbtnii^,  15k5C    ^^H 

Hfty-makio|c,  1172. 

Howard,  l»idy  ^fary,  1^6*i.                                        ^M 

Haiclitt,  WjlUain,  notice  of  him,  and  hi*  mc- 

Howe's,  lord,  victory,  619.                                       ^H 

inoirJ  by  hi*  aon,  llOti. 

Howell,  L.,  nonjuror,  bit  cruel  aentencr,  857.    ^^ 

Health  in  old  age,  1261. 

Howitt'n  Book  of  the  Seaioun,  259.                                ] 

Heame,  Thomas,  Antiquar)',  705,  1581. 

Uucks,  W.,  M.P.,    brewer  to  the  houvchold.          | 

Heftrubreakprii,  170, 

1311.                                                                   ^M 

of   Mid    Lothian,    fascination   of   the 

Huddles^.on,  father.  16,  1059.                              ^H 

work,  S25. 

Hudson,  Jeffery.  16,  999.                              ^^^^M 

1            Helmets  to  funeral  e%ie«,  914. 

Huli  festival,  401.                                             ^^^H 

Henfy  II,  outwit*  Beckct,  176  ;  flagellated, 

HtintcrVsong,  l'i06.                                      ^^^^B 

BD6. 

Hun  tail  «n,  bewitched,  1567.                                    ^^H 

V,,  hh  cradle-,  401. 

HuntiugdouV,  earl  of,  new  yetrV  giift^  M».^^^^H 

Hushand  and  wife,  parting  eptstlea,  ^IUIS.^^^^^^| 

Hush  I  hush  !    awful  sounds,  303.                ^^^^H 
Huiton,  WilliJim,   antiquary,    1114;  extfiSS^^| 

and  command  spirit*   and  btiild  churchet. 

4«5  i  died,  1*20. 

from    hiA    unpublisbtd    MSS.,     tll.S  ;     bia  ^^| 

Henry,  priiice,  son  of  James  I.,  l.j. 

visiu  to  places  in  London,    1417  tt  14)E4,  ^H 

M37  to  1440.                                                        ^M 

807, 

Hoygcns's  improved  watchu,  314.                 ^^^^H 

H"  rba  clavorum,  l550. 

Hydon  Hill,  iiurrey,  939.                                ^^^M 

Hfrbprl,  judge,  hi*  bad  cdvice  lo  James  II.. 

Hyena,  bis  wandcrful  prvpertios,  494.       ^^^^| 

755. 

Hypochondria,  1^14.                                       ^^^^H 

/ftTfularicum,    2'2. 
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Idleness,  63. 

Ill  May-day,  a  garland,  524. 
Illumination,  for  peace  witli  France,  467. 
Images  of  persons,   for  bewitching  them  to 

death,  1565. 
Inchbald,  Mrs.,  at  Stourbridge  fair,  1539. 
Imagination,  dangers  of,  720. 
Indecision  of  character,  213. 
Indiscretion,  1509. 
Indolence,  192. 
Insects,  766,  780,  1097. 
Invisibility,  to  effect,  1432. 
Irish  servant's  dialogue,  222  ;  inventory,  255 ; 

customs,  310,  311,  1608. 
Isaiah,  Book  of  the  Ascension  of,  75. 
martyrdom  of,  76. 

Jacklin,  John,  poet  and  shaver,  Cambridge, 
1505. 

Jackson,  a  murderer,  the  charm  he  wore,  1586 

James  I.,  his  cradle  and  chair,  401  ;  how  ad- 
dressed on  his  accession,  429  ;  frightened, 
49  ;  revels  and  intoxicates  with  the  king 
of  Denmark,  831  ;  his  daughter  Eligabcth 
mairied  to  the  elector  palatine,  1074  ;  his 
death,  379- 

•  II.,  omens  concerning,  1404 ;  his  de- 
cline and  fall,  755. 

Jefferies,  Id.  chanc,  a  musical  umpire,  181. 

,  E.  \V.,  finds  treasure,  860. 

Jennings,  Sir  John,  admiral,  1491. 

Jew,  a,  ceremonies  on  executing,  1384. 

Jews'  harp,  played  by  fools,  65. 

Jewel,  bishop,  preaches  against  witchcraft, 
1565. 

Joan  of  Arc,  honouis  to  her  kindred,  638. 

John,  king,  his  palace  near  Toten-hall,  47. 

Johnson,  Dr.  S.,  his  dictionary,  &c.,  1043. 

Jones,  Thomas  Mount,  immortalized,  310. 

Jordan,  Abr.,  sen.  and  jun.,  organ  builders, 
180. 

Jordane,  Margery,  the  witch  of  Eye,  1565. 

Karnes,  lord  of  Session,  Edinburgh,  702. 
Keith,   Rev.   George,   Fleet  and    May    P  ai 

wedding-parson,  596. 
Kellerman,  Mr.,  alchemist  of  Lilly,  Herts, 

229. 
Kenn,  bishop,  160. 
Kennet,  White,  1 184. 

Kent,  John,  parish  clerk  of  St.' Alban*s,  1079. 
Kentish  customs,  361,  375. 
Ker  of  Kersland,  J.,  a  spy,  807. 
Kern-supper,  1065. 
Key  son  church,  Bedfords.,  fall  from  steeple, 

1406. 
Killigrew,  Tom,  164 ;    made   king's  jester, 

166. 
King,  Cromwell's  saying  of  the  title,^892. 

of  the  fairies,  1528, 

's  evil,  touching  for  the,  799. 

— — ,  Dr.,  physician  to  Charles  II  ,  unpaid, 

159, 

,  Erasmus,  coachman  and  lecturer,  251. 

— ,  John,  printseller,  442. 


Kingsthorpe,  Northamptonshire,  1167. 
Kingston,  duchess  of,  1003. 
Kippis,  Dr.  A.,  author,  1170. 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  general  assembly  of,  1218*. 
Kissing  in  France  and  England,  1086. 
Knives,  razors,  and  scissars,  252. 
Knockers,  mine-spirits,  1533. 
Knots,  1052. 

Knowledge  and  judgment,   191  ;    and  igno- 
rance, 1509. 
Knox,  Dr.  Yicesimus,  on  War,  1267. 

La  Butte,  Rene,  printer  and  linguist,  683. 
Ladder,  a,  to  cure  passing  under,  253. 
Lady  in  the  straw,  814. 

in  a  garden,  920. 

of  excellent  converjation,  123.3. 

,  a,  rides  for  a.  wager,  638. 

and  nightingale,  731. 

's  song,  1042. 

Day,  375. 

Ladies  sawing,  75  ;  riding-habits  172 

Laguerre,  Loui<«,  artist,  490. 

Lahontan,  in  France,  ruined  by  law,  126. 

Lake,  bishop,  149. 

Lamiters,  the,  of  Edinburgh,  1017. 

Lamb,  Charles,  sonnet  to,  1375. 

,  Miss,  **  Mrs.  Leicester's  school,"  by, 

227. 
Lambeth  palace  garden,  Surrey,  918. 
Lanark  Marches,  riding  of,  a  custom,  696. 
Land,  dedicated  to  Satan,  1552. 
Landscape-paintings,  1442. 
Languages,  character  of,  1000. 
Landlords  and  tenants'  new  years  gifts,  23. 
Languct,  rector  of  St.  Sulpice,  96. 
Lantern  and  candle-light,  23,  1611. 
Lanthorn,  anew  year's  gift,  21. 
Largess,  1068. 
Lark,  the,  to  rear,  1038. 
Lating  the  witches,  1276. 
Laud,  Abp.,  64,  66^ 
Laurel,  repels  tliunder,  1552. 
Laurence,  Dr.  R.,  Abp.  of  Cashel,  75, 
Law  and  lawyers,  124. 
— . —  notice  of  the  profession,  1049. 

pleasantries,  1387. 

— —  suits  on.  New  Year's  Day,  27. 

Laws,  old,  1454,  1587. 

Lawyers,  drunken,  and  their  clerks,  1124. 

Lawless-day  at  Exeter,  636. 

Lawn-sleeves,  a  drink,  116. 

Lawrence,  Rev.  J.  L.,  horticulturist,  616. 

Layer,  counsellor,  his  head  parboiled,  1048. 

Lectures,*the  first  in  London  on  experimental 

philosophy,  251. 
Lee  church,  Kent,  1204. 
John,   overseer,    light-horse    volunteer, 

&c.,  1574. 
Leeds,  Yorks.,  great  bottle,  95. 
Leet,  1110. 
Leicester  custom,  538. 
Leigh,  Samuel,  bookseller,  115. 
Lent  crocking,  1599. 
Letters,  old,  205. 


^ 


LQwiSj,  Mr*,  cfecMi-player,  and  wriler  on  ihr 
gamCf  56B, 

,  \\\,  great  drinker,  1406, 

Library,  public,  at  Mancboftterp 

Liccnainn  books^  66. 

Life,  mix.cd  conditions  of»  469. 

Light,  inward,  985. 

LighLDin^S  cbftrm  agaiint^  1551 » 

Lincoln'i  Inn,  priiic*;  of  MisruH*,^  f9. 

Lincolnshire  draintige,  1012, 

Lingo,  whence  derivE*!^  ^^nSO, 

Lion,  a,  annu&l  serroon  for  deliverance  from, 
1356. 

OJic«,  and  lions  in  the  Tower,  1035. 

Liona  ViA  leopards^  beiring«  in  the  royal 
arms,  13S3. 

Literary  blunders,  443. 

LiLtlc  Britain,  old  hookAcUem  in,  ll3,'i. 

*^ — -^  John  J  a  miser  of  old  clothefij  350, 

Lloyd,  Raderic,  prothanoiar)',N.  Wales,  6l9\ 

Loaf,  ccnfing,  '14, 

l/ocki,  charm  to  open,.  1561, 

Loftingt  J,,  inventor  of  the  fire- cngiDC,  LOOO. 

Logan,  poet,  1548, 

■  «toaea  at  Paric,  440, 

I^ndon,  city  of»  royal  processioiiB  through, 
1057  J  Rfgiitcr  office  in  1658,  888  ;  the 
city  burnt,  lOS-4  j  its  Charter  signed,  7S9  ; 
old  grotto  ici  a  cellar,  195 ;  London- itone, 
1149;  MansioB-houae,  1453;  awcamg 
in  of  fiherifts,  1149;  Pinner's -hi  11  *cr- 
t&aDj.  503  j  ar tilths  society,  448, 

dealers  at  Stourbridge  fair,  1547, 

'  suhnrbs,  317—3^^0  j  Kainc's  Charity- 


schooL  May-day  iiredding  portion,  534. 

^ — -         Bridge,  suicide  there^  4(58. 

— new   bridge,   St.  Michacr«   church, 

Cro«1ied  Lane,  demolished  for  tho  ap- 
proaches, 48^ ;  Roman  remains  found, 
079^ — Further,  sec  Mutton. 

fjondowderry,  siege  of,  777* 

Lonely  funeral,  1429. 

Longevity,  209,  7S3,  636,  845,  1485, 

-  ^-   — --,  how  attained,  l86. 

of  hawk*,  274, 

Loose,  in  Kent,  curious  Irec  at,  4^11 . 

Lord  Mayor's- day,  1336  ;  a  lord  mayor 
made  a  LL.D,,  1337  j  not  competlablc  to 
be  one  of  the  twelve  company,  11267, 

Lordly  house  of,  first  case  nf  imprisonment 
beyond  the  sessioEi,  1403. 

Love'Charms,  1^139. 

Lou  Boulidou,  near  Montpelier,  iS^'i. 

i^oiiiAa,  princess,  of  Bohemia,  1079, 

LucTc  of  Kden-hall,  529. 

Ltimley,  lane,  lady,  547. 

Luther,  Martin,  */34. 

Mace,  ihe,  397  ;  atealing,  1519. 
Mack-lntosh  stone,  Arran,  1554. 

—  of  Kirani,  a  curious  boolc,  491* 
Magic  tile  to  cupel  WL-edf,  1549. 
Magicians,  L^57. 

ilfapitu,  SUt  oi^an  and  chiireb,  180, 
Ms/dcnV  portion,  ,S32* 


Maidstone  and  church,  365 — 575^  6f  1. 
Malcolm  IIL,  kin£  of  Scotland,  tt09. 
Mallard-day  at  Oxford,  88* 
IMalton,  grave-digger,  York**,  815. 
Man  accused  of  rt^bbitig  his  wife,  615* 
Manchester    College    au4   library,    79  ;  pub- 

linher,  684* 
Mandrake,  used  in  witchcraft.  1567. 
Mane«j;c,  Rudiger  von,  Ms  MS,»  S86,  655, 
Manger  in  chiarchcs  al  rhristmas,'  1579. 
Manners,  French  and  English.  1004. 
Manors,  oripn  of,  179. 
*Maps  of  Oxford,  682. 

Mar,  earl  of,  escape  from  prison,  Itc,,  59*. 
Margaret,   St*,  and   St*  John's,  Wcsunijulier^ 

past  overseers'  society  tobacco  box,  ld6SL> 
Marian,  maid,  834,  845, 
ISfnTk  Lane,  effigy  on  Ut.  March,  tSS^ 
Marlborough,  great  duke  of,  7i6, 
Marrying  day,  76, 
Mark*,  witches',  156«,  1565. 
Martilmaasc  day,  1542. 
Marylebone  gardens,  500. 
Masque,  drunken,  at  court,  83t* 
Malhcmatieal  problem,  694* 
Matrimonial  oracles,  117J. 
Mattinson,  rev.  Mr*,  Patterdale,WrstiDavlft 

1611* 
Matthews,  bookseller,  115. 
Maundy  Tharsday,  515. 
Maurice,  prince  of  Bohemlmj,  lOTB* 
May  and   May-day,  venei^  615^  535,  611, 

644*  73^,  733. 

day  sports,  &c.,  5«1,  555,  1169,  16» 

-  -■  Fair,  marriages,  596, 
jM  ay  n  ard ,  j  udge,  1 1 80, 

I\lcad,  Dr.  H.,  hia  death  uid  collectaoa^^ f  it, 
Mel -supper,  1065, 

JVEemory  Garlands,  28*  i 

Men,  how  they  become  wolves.  15l(^.  ' 

Merzotin  o  engraving,  origin  of,  506. 
Michaelmas-day,  1147* 
Mitklcham,Kent,  account  of,  945, 
Middlcton,  Ireland,  cttstom,  1606, 
-  ^    ^-^  Lane,  parish  officer  outwitted* 861^. 
Midsnmmer-day,  court  ceremonicf,  S4;  matA 

«  eve,  1172  ;  fins,  871, 1580. 
Milkmaid,  a  fair  and  happy,  ,Sll, 
Miller 'm  Tcmb,  Highdown  Bill,  SiM^ex*  157t» 

i:J9i, 
aiilU,  old  boakscUer,  11 33, 
IMilton,  a  letter  by  hiun  on  his  blindt&eaa,  1 14(1* 
Mince  pie,  1415. 
Afinnesingers,  Lays  of  tbe^  tB4^ 
Minster  church,  Ihanot,  ICent,  Id'fl, 
Mirage  described,  899. 
Mitchell,   William,   ttnklarian   doctor, 

burgh,  1361. 
Mock  Prince  and  his  court,  3J7. 
Mohtin,  lord,  killed  in  a  duel,  1355. 
Moles,  1478. 

Monboddo,  lord  of  Session,  Edinbaii^,  1 
Money,  breaking  a  piece   of,    1050  ;  hom 

have  it  always  in  your  |)ocket,  255* 
!VloDumcat,  unire  inscription  erased^  10i54* 
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Montague,  Ralph,  duke  of,  lines  on,  633, 
■  insane  duchess  of,  978. 

Montaigne's  opinion  of  lawyers,  135;  his 

reason  for  studying  in  old  age,  187. 
Montem  at  Eton,  598  to  608. 
Moore,  Francis,  physician^  117. 
Moon,  its  phases,  11 ;  how  charmed  for  good 

luck,  353  ;  for  husbands,  «54. 

wort,  a  herb,  for  a  charm,  1551. 

Morant,  rev.  P.,  author,  890. 

Moravia,  extirpation  of  Baptists  from,  1073. 

Morley,  near  Leeds,  history  of,  by  Mr.  Nor- 

risson  Scatcherd,    181  ;  the  chapel  clerk, 

and  singers,  181. 
Morris  dancing,  accounts  of,  833. 
Moseley,  Thomas,  of  Walsall,  55. 
Mourning  court,  174. 
Mugwort,  a  herb,  for  a  charm,  1550. 
Mulberry-tree,  remarkable,  921. 
Mumping-day,  1479. 
Murray,  Lindley,  dialogue  on,  800. 
Musical  wager,  692. 
My  little  dog  Bobb,  256. 

Nail-pairing  on  Sunday,  223. 

Nails,  herb  of,  1550. 

Name,  change  of,  487  ;  punning  mottoes  on 

noble  ones,  488. 
National  renovation,  396. 
Nativity,  B.  V.  M.,  court  ceremonies,  24. 
Natural  beauties,  78. 

■  history,  collections,  72. 

— ^—  rustic,  philosophy,  223. 
Nature,  rejoicings  of,  264  -,  music  of,  1166. 
Neale,  a  speculator  in  building,  1164. 
Needle  and  thread,  Oxford  custom,  685. 
Neville,  Grey,  M.  P.,  dissenter,  503. 
New  Potatoes  !  an  Irish  story,  881. 
New  Ycar*s-day,  court  ceremonies,  24 ;    in 
France,  26 ;  lawsuits,  27  ;  gifts,  15,  19  ; 
without  work,  ominous,  253. 
Newark  penny-loaf  day,  301 . 
Newcastle,  siege  of,  1208  ;  witches,  376 ;  feast 
of  Crispin,  893. 

Newspaper  generosity,  684  ;  a  particular  or- 
der for  one,  203  ;  early  one,  809. 

New  Testament,  read  by  Collins  the  poet,  717. 

Nichols,  Sutton,  his  view  of  Vauxhall,  868. 

Nicholson,  John,  Cambridge,  bookseller,  682. 

Night-bom  people,  how  fortunate,  252. 

time,  commendation  of,  1358,  1385. 

Nightingale,   the,  to  rear,  477  ;  haunts,  &c., 
662. 

No  man  can  be  good  to  all,  1115. 

Noise,  habitual,  an  effect  of,  1363. 

North  Shields,  philanthropist,  217. 

Nose-itching,  a  sign,  252. 

Nosegays  to  queen  Elizabeth,  38. 

Notre  Dame,  symbols  on  the  church  of,  141. 

Nottingham,  old  travelling  «to  London,  269, 

— -^— —  lord  chancellor,  295. 

Novello,  Vincent,  composer,  155. 

Oak  in  the  wall  of  Boxley  abbey,  Kent,  239. 
Cheshunt  uak,  1598. 


Royal,  636 

Oakham,  Rutlandshire,  custom,  952. 

Oath,  Chinese,  ceremony  of,  1385. 

Oc  and  No,  lord  of,  430. 

Old  Nick,  1328. 

Oliver,  J.  and  P.,  artists,  555. 

John,  Sussex,  miller,  1377, 1391. 


Olney  Bridge,  Bucks.,  1490. 
Omens,  1327.,  1403. 
Orchestra,  performance  described,  507. 
Organ  of  St.  Magnus  church,  180. 

at  Haarlem,  described,  689. 

builders,  180  •,  contest  at  ^the  Temple, 

181. 

Orphan  boy's  tale,  1162. 

Otham  church,  Kent,  1263. 

Ointment,  witch,  1564. 

Owen,  Lewy,  a  clown,  1539. 

Owl's  concert  and  ball,  1023. 

Oxford   Nightcaps,  61,   114,   266  •,  mallard, 

88  ;  egg  feasts,  147  ;  founder  of  Queen's 

coll.,    685;  D.  D.   made   in   booU,   114; 

bookseller,  682  ;  old  travelling  to  London, 

269. 
Oxford,  Aubrey  de  Vcre,  carl  of,  302. 

Pack-horses,  269. 

Paddlesworth,  Kent,  old  chapel,  1007, 

Page,  sir  Francis,  merciless  judge,  614. 

Palace  of  worldly  felicitic,  946. 

Palatine  Family,  1077. 

Pall-mall,  36, 

Palm  Sunday,  309,  1593. 

Palmistry,  1510. 

Pancake  bill,  148. 

Panel  of  noble  names  for  a  jury,  1317. 

Paris,  Goldsmith's  May-day   pageant,   523  ; 

Guild  of  the  assumption  ceremony,  954 ;  St. 

Foix,  1000. 
Parisian- English  bill  of  performances,  1381. 
Parish-clerk,  office  of,  in  rhyme,  1614. 
Parish  law  and  parishes,  1614. 
priest,  a  good,  925. 


Parker,  Michael,  of  Mai  ton,  grave-digger,  815. 
Parkhurst,  Charles,  epiUph  on,  548. 
Parliament  and   usages,  753  ;  publication  of 

debates,  809. 
Parrliasius,  42. 

Parting,  and  invitation  to  return,  1120. 
Passage,  passe  dix,  a  game,  49. 
Patches,  ladies',  170. 
Patrick's,  St.,  day,  310. 
Patronage  without  law,  1077. 
Pax,  the,  its  forms  and  uses,  323. 
Peace  with  Franco  in  1814,  1172. 
Peaches,  fondness  of  George  I.  for,  189. 
Peacocks,  493. 
Peers'  new  year's  gifts,  21. 
Peg  Tankards,  account  of,  481. 
Pelicans,  493. 
Penn,W., corresponds  with  princess  Elizabeth, 

1079. 
Penny,  Anglo-Saxon,  1071 

loaf-day  at  Newark,  301. 

Pcnshurst,  143. 
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Pepy»\  Mr.  Sam.j  mnd  hii  wife'*  dr«u,  170. 

Ptframbubtioiif,  1172, 

Percy,  origiti  of  the  name,  1?10. 

PeridcKion,  a  tnarvelltfui  trecj  '19^. 

Ptvriwigs,  159,  170,  1166. 

Perpetual  motion j,  1585» 

Pen,  Thom^fl,  miBer,  659. 

Phillips,  lir  R.,  his  Pereonal  Tour,  2 £9. 

Phyiiciaafl,  old,  pretcriptions,  :21^. 

Picklc-ealing,  970. 

Pie,  dwarf  in  a>  16. 

Pied  Pipi  r,  of  Uulbcrstadt,  137S. 

Pled-poudre    court,    Stourbridge  fair,    1540, 
1>I3. 

Pierson^  S.p  cburchwardea  of  St.  MargarctV, 
Wc»tiniiwt«r,  1574, 

Plgtnies,  18. 

Pigs,  sharp- sigh te d,  S5$  ;  predilection  for,  703. 

Pillimncltlca,  for  extoniog  coufessiini,  1563. 

Pinner,  Middlesex,  shrove-tide,  151 » 

Pinncr'a  hall,  anniutl  »prmon,  50.'J. 

Pitfour^  lord  of  ac&sions,  Edinburgh,  700* 

Pix,  the,  3^5. 

Plague^  the,  aHects  wig-wearing,  173. 

Plaaots,  9. 

P 1  an Lage net,  Richard, son  of  Richard  HI.,  980. 

Plants,  43. 

Ptea»anta,  Mr.  T,  Irish  philaBthiopist,  1^68. 

Plough  Monday,  57. 

— • — --inn,  Lordihip  lane,  Cacnhcrwell.  501. 

P&et,  and  the  Suiramcr.  917, 

Political  udversftriiis,  750,  118  k 

Pollok,  Fiubcrt,  and  his  birth-place,  1090, 

Ponderitig,  191. 

Pont  notrc'danie,  fall  of,  If  55. 

Poor-boxes  B,t  tncLR,  &c.,  596. 

^  man*!  life,  a  virtuoug,  512. 

Pope,  Alex,  advertises  he  was  not  whipped, 
7«6. 

— —    a  drink,  116. 

Porter  to  Charles,  I.,  17, 

Porteus,  capt.  hanging  of,  1046, 

Port! Mid,  Richard  Wt^lon,  earl  of.  3lf . 

Portrait   painter,  the  Atut  who  required   ad- 
vances upon  sitting,  911. 

Portsmottth  dock-yard  fired,  449. 

Potter,  John,  93. 

Potton,  Bedi,  Christmas  custom,  1596  . 

Poverty,  1413. 

Poultry,  charm  to  preserve,  1549. 

Powder,  witch,  lbt\3. 

Power,  desire  for,  1^8. 

Preachifig  covered,  1118. 

Prepossession,  a,  fatally  rcalist'd|  1339. 

Prcsepio,  the,  1579. 

Preston  bugessess,  755. 

Pretender,  the,  in  London,  1019, 

Pricsllcy,PeteT,parish  clerk  of  Wakefic!d^303» 

Primroses,  76!!', 

Prince  of  misnilr,  35  ;  at  Gray's  Inn,,  357. 

-^Daniel,  Oxford,  bookstUcr,  68sf, 

Private  jiidgmout  in  matters  of  faith,  !f  14. 

Proverbs  of  the  weatlier,  300. 

Prynne,  Will.,  and  Land,  66. 
Ptiddiiig  pieing,  Keut,36\. 


Pulver  Wednesday »  153. 
Punchbowl  and  ladle  at  Jet  us  ootleje,   Cam- 
bridge, i6S, 
Punishment  of  death,  1399. 
Punning  notice,  1S04* 
Puny  epistle  to  the  kirk  of  Scoilajid,  l^lfO. 

Quails,  alli»gcd  origin  of,  1452. 
Quare,  Daniel,  watchmaker,  314. 
Queen  of  the  fairies,  1528. 
Queeuiherry  house,  and   family,    Edij 
791. 

Haifaele,  painter,  447. 

Rain,  ^*i'i'^  monthly  averages,  131. 

Raiosford,  Mr.,  justice,  377, 

Ram  A  ay,  Allan,  796. 

RatclifTo,  Dr.,  'ilS. 

Hats,  the  town  guard,  Edinburigh,  666,  I 

Raven  inn,  at  Hook,  Hams,^  1,50. 

Rawlinson,  Dr,  R.,  liis  wig,  169. 

Read^  Mr.  J.,  overseer,  JilTrrs  with  Kis  pari 

on  qtiitting  office,  detains   th«    past 

sccrs'  tobacco  box,  and   U  sued    for  it 

chancery,  1575. 

Nicb.,  sculptor,  3tl, 

sir  W, ,  quack  dcMitor,  (J3l. 

Reading  and  knowledge,  137 1, 

Record*,  Prj-niic's,  70. 

Reddiiih,  Mr,  comedian,  his   widcW|  i 

father,  1547. 
Rigatia,  thf.  \%'2'i. 
Rciuagle,  Mr.,  his  account  of  tli«  Hoyal  Cl*>. 

rcnce  Vase,  997. 
Religion  under  Cromwell  and  ChaiHeslI.,  It 
Rembrandt^s  Jacob's  Pream,  1441. 
Remember!   295. 
Restoration-day,  636, 
Results  of  machinery,  115:2. 
Revenge  and   retribution,  awful 

1406. 
Reynolds,  sir  J,,  account  of»  254. 
Richard  I.,  dicdj  430 ;  the  first  royal  \ 

ibid. 

il,,  lands  in  Irtland,  1160. 

Ill,  killed,  980 ;  hi»  soa^  i^iJ. 

Riches,  1036.' 

of  poverty,  ?79. 

Ring  finger,  76. 

in  the  mire,  near  Honiton,  llenroo^  IJ 

Rising  and  foiling  in  the  world,  313^ 
Robbing  detected  by  reflcaion,  ll3y, 
Robin  redbrctLSt,  b'i  i  an  embtctn.  It.l  *  imt 

on  board  lord  Kelson's  ft  hip,  1 1Q»^. 
Robin  Hood,  a  litilc  gette  of,  60^. 
—  king  John,  and  Maid   Manann 


B(i3. 


Le  morte  de,  &c«,  805,  844|». 


Rochester  castle,  Kent,  planu,  9SO. 

lord,  cuffs  Rillegrew,    16^  j 

dialogue  with  Charles  IL,  167. 
Rocker  of  the  royal  household,  'lOl. 
Rogers,  C,  antiquary  and  patron  of  ajt»  9Q7^ 
H.,  criminal  op|ioscr  ol  tkc  !««»  1 
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RMcmary,  97 ;  for  rcmembranca,  467. 

Roees,  1204. 

Rotbsay  cm»tle  steam  vessel,  1235. 

Rousseau,  Sam.,  printer  and  author,  1429. 

Royston,  Herts.,  118. 

Rue,  a  charm  against  witchcraft,  1551. 

Rum-fustian,  a  drink,  62. 

Rupert,  prince,  619  ;  invents  mezzotinto  en- 
graving, 306. 

Rural  charms,  1549. 

description,  940. 

Rushbearing,  in  Lancashire,  1103  ;  York- 
shire, 1106,  in  Norfolk,  1109  ;  various, 
1111. 

Sabbath,  witches',  1563. 

bells,  227. 

Sabre  de  bois,  1086. 

SachevercU,  Dr.  Henry  end  John,  account  of, 
675. 

Sadler,  Mr.  T.,  M.  P.,  nn  anecdote,  505. 

Saddle,  the  fairies',  529. 

Sailing  fish,  1407. 

Sailors'  friend,  217  j  wife's  petition  to  Crom- 
well, 891. 

St.  Alban's,  Herts.,  parish  clerk,  9ce,,  1079. 

—  Barnabas-day  customs,  709. 

—  Bartholomew,  festival  of,  985. 

—  Catherine  Cree  church,  Lcadonhall-st2>eet, 
1356. 

—  Crispin's  feast  at  Newcastl,  89  3. 

—  Foix,  historian  of  Paris,  1000. 

—  James's  Palace,  1417. 

—  John,  festival  of,  985. 

—  John  baptist,  beheaded,  1011. 

—  Katherine's  dock,  London,  754. 

—  Martin's  little  summer,  1343. 

—  Paul's  cathedral,  music,  538. 

—  Thomas's  day  customs,  1596. 

—  Ulric's  festival,  789. 
Salis,  cardinal  de,  186. 

Salt,  a  moTrice*dance  in  jewels,  855. 
Salter,  Gen.,  rose  from  tlie  ranks,  911. 
Salvington,  a  retired  village,  near  Worthing, 

1377. 
Sand-glass,  court  of  session,  Edinburgh,  704. 
Sarac«n's-head,  eaten  by  Richard  I.,  1502. 
Sarjant,  serjeant,  account  of,  911. 
Saw,  the,  75  ;  Isaiah  martyred  by,  76. 
Sawing  billets,  75. 
Sawston  hall,  Cambridgeshire*  1039. 
Saxon  deities,  536,  1382. 
Scene  of  happiness,  674. 
Schnebbelie,  J.,  artist,  219. 
School,  Bruce  castle  and  Haselwood,  111. 

books,  early,  988. 

Schools,  public,  502. 
Schrider,  organ-builder,  181. 
Scissars,  knives,  razors,  &c.,  1462. 
Scotland,  Candlemas  in,  139  ;    Valentine't- 

day,  199. 

Genera]  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  617. 

Scots'  pills,  123  ;  a  union  anecdote,  1447  ; 
Scottish  ploughing  in  Sussex,  1311. 
ScoU,  R.,  old  bookseller,  1133. 


Sea-monsters,  1001  ;  terpenU,  1003. 
song,  to  ladies  on  land,  29. 

Seal's-skin,  checketh  lightning,  1553. 

Seasons,  divisions  of,  138. 

Second  sight,  1392. 

Selden's  cottage,  Salvington,  Sussex,  1378. 

Self-interest,  **  nothing  like  leather,"  499. 

Scnnahoi,  Roger  Bacon's  epistle  to,  427. 

Sepulchre,  at  Exeter,  355. 

Serge-manufacturers,  Exeter,  1468. 

Serjeants  at  law,  plead  in  armour,  126. 

Serpents  dislike  a  certain  tree,  492. 

knee,  19.  . 

Servant,  memorial  to  a  faithful,  382. 

Setters,  1029. 

Seven  Dials,  1164. 

Seymour,  queen  Jane,  1231. 

Shakspeare's  chair,  145. 

monument,  performance  for,  508. 

■  ■  works,  error  in  reprints  of,  325. 

lines  from,  latinized,  1476. 

Shamrock,  310. 

Sharp,  Abraham,  mathematician,  1486. 

Shark,  a,  rescue  from,  542. 

She-dog.  lord  Kames  used  the  term  implying, 
702. 

Sheep-shcaring,  746,  813. 

Shenstone,  W.,  his  death  and  character,  187. 

Shcriock,  Dr.  W.,  death  of,  7:30. 

Ship,  to  hinder  iu  sailing,  1432. 

Ships,  great,  298,  1226. 

Shippen,  Will,  account  of,  660. 

Shoe-buckles,  169. 

Shooting,  first  day  of,  1029 ;  flying,  ibid. 

Sporting,  character  of  a  pointer,  1249. 

Shorediche,  R.,  juryman  of  the  seven  bishops, 
857. 

Shotley-bridge,  Durham,  German  sword-cut- 
lers, 1339. 

Shovel,  sir  Cloudesley,  shipwrecked,  1224. 

Shoulder-knou,  169. 

Show  Jamie,  an  Edinburgh  character,  865. 

ShroveUdc,  146, 538,  1592,  1599. 

Shroud,  a  man  executed  in  1484. 

Sickness  from  fairies,  1533. 

Sidney's,  sir  Philip,  chair,  143  ;  his'  death, 
145  ;  his  father's  epistle  to  him,  lVp5, 

Silver-mine,  in  Cheshire,  1381. 

Sin-eaters,  858. 

Singer  during  a  century,  1485. 

Single-stick,  1525. 

Sinkum  the  Cadie,  Edinburgh,  702. 

Sitting  cross-legged,  1440. 

Syk-lark,  the,  to  rear,  469. 

Slave-trade,  origin  of,  1206  ;  abolition,  541. 

Sloane,  sir  Hans,  71. 

Smith,  the  organ  builder,  180. 

Smuggling,  brutal,  1492. 

Snow, verses,  131,  burial  of  a  Swiss  family,l56. 

Snuffbox,  Robert  Bums's,  630. 

Songs  for  the  Nursery,  1009. 

Somerset,  duke  of,  and  bad  roads,  270. 

the  pmnd,  950. 

Son,  what  to  do  with  a,  192 :  advic*  to,  1195, 
1170. 
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Sophia,  prine^u*  of  Bohemiii,  1079. 

Sorcercrt,  1557. 

Sorcery,  1561. 

Sortc*  Virgil iansE,   1458, 

Sfjuib,  Dr.  R..  433. 

Spain,  king  oft  difficult  Journey  in  Engl&ad;, 

270. 
Spanker,  n  race- horse,  1096. 
Spark  in  the  candle,  a  aigti,  S33. 
Spearing,  G.,  wsven  days  iu  a  coal -pit,  1081, 
Speech  (rom  a  tree,  243. 
Sphinx,  thp,  riddb  of,  428. 
Spinning,  1313;  byhandandmachineryt  1329* 

— Jenny,  its  invention,  1331 

Spirits,  pctiUon  fur  pcrmlstlun    to  ftec,   tokd 

cx}mmaQd  ihem,  425. 

evil,  charma  agalnsty  1549^  1558. 


Sptirling-nionlh.  9tH3. 

Sportsmen Y  blind »  618* 

Sprat,  Dr.  Thoinai,hi*hnp  of  Rochester,  1148. 

Spring,  26t,  280. 

—--birds  amd  iniccts,  -106. 

walks,  364,  6'2\. 

. ^verses,  197,  i*61.  i!79,  280,  308,  384, 

387  to  39^,  510,  537,  558,  614,  (»3l,  640. 

Squinters,  to  avert  ill  luck  on  ttiecdng,  353.] 

Stage -coachct,  deemed  roischievous,  270. 

Staines,  Sir  WilliatD,  alderman,   1337. 

Slansas,  by  Harry  Siowo  Van  Dyk,  206. 

Steele,  sir.  Richard,  author,  1030. 

Stceplc-flyiiig.  1477. 

Stcer*^;,  Mr,,  [parish  Lnw,  1614. 

SlcphcnV(St.)  day,  151^. 

Stevenage,  Herts,  farmer^s  funeral,    155, 

Stewart,  Mrs,,  temp.  Charles   11.    171,  173, 

198. 

"Sir  W,  killed  at  Edinburgh,  894. 

Stockhose,  Robert,  Et*in  Laureate,  13^15. 
Stockings,  wTong  put  on,  a  dgn,  252, 
-^-- — —-hung  crofts-wiM',  a  chann,  253, 

—-green,  170, 

Stokea.TRv.  Edw.»  »  Wind  clergyman,  617. 

Stone  charroa,  1554. 

Stones,  perfonvlrd,  I4.i7  ;  Bleeping  on,  ibid. 

Storks,  curious  account  of,  491. 

Storm,  great,  on  the  wetiicrn  coast,  1385. 

Story,  'Robertj     poet,    Gargrave^    Yorkshiro. 

1614. 
Stourbridge  Fair,.  CamhridgeshirCj  1537. 
Stowe,  old,  thecldtr,  his  will,  1612. 
Strong,  J.,  blind  mtchanic,  i!50, 
Stuart,  fatality  of  tlic  family,  lt»l5, 
Stukelcy,  Dr.  W.,  antiquary,  277. 
Style,  change  of  ^he,  1035. 
SubtiUies,  confectionary,  54. 
Summer  vranderingt.  in  Krot,  241. 

^_ glories  of  HIV?,  916. 

— ^- morning,  and  sun 'rise,  771. 

—" verses,  758. 

--and  Winter,  a  cuittom,  527. 

Sun  in  autumn,  1027,  1145. 

— --rise  beautifully  descnl^cd,  512 

— ^-beame,  a  token.  105. 

Sunday,  fevers  on,  6 VI  ;\)TOacVM»  oC,  619. 

.Siippntilious  brViiU,  and  ^Tfta\ctft,T:>\»6i\'i. 


Surgeon,  female,  1046. 
Surname,  381. 
Surrey,  earl  of,  poet,  98. 
Susaea  Roads,  old,  f70. 
Sutton  and  P«ttoa|   Bedfordshire, 
16^, 

Cole  field,  Warw,,  t)oqiie«t  ti^p  59t« 


< 


Swallows,  migration  of^  414  ;  niarr<dloi»  vif 

tues  of,  494, 
Swarhrick,  organ  builder,  181. 
Swig,  a  drtnk,  166. 

day  at  Cambridge,  265. 

Swindells,  printer,  Mancheaicr^  B3» 
Sword  dance,  57* 
Sword«  charmed,  311. 
Sympathies  of  Nature,  282. 

TobU  click,  a  cttfiomi,  244. 

— —  diversion,  52, 

Taborer  of  the  monii- dance,  850. 

Talbot  family  tomb,  545. 

Tallts*t  Litany  revived,  538. 

Tarring,  near  Worthing,  Sussex,  1379. 

Tasso  and  his  sisler.  719. 

Taylor,  H.,  NorLhShi'«ld4,phi{anitiro|»Ut.  217. 

,  Sir  Robert,  architect,  114U.  

Tea,  bubbles  on,  253. 

chop,  1683, 

Tears  of  Old  May  day,  611. 

Tetgnmouth,  Devon,  6«h  caal  aaUori:,  UlOUt  \ 

Temple- church,  nrgan,  181. 

— gate,  113. 


- — ,  revels  at  Christntas,  15lU,  t5C3 
Mr.  John,  drowiiedi  4ii8« 


Tennis,  36, 

Tenth  egg,  31. 

— - —  wave,  444,  445, 

Terms,  law,  124,  1317. 

Teutatca,  worship  of,  870. 

Texts,  origin  of,  1223. 

Thame,  Oxfordshire,  account  of  tlte  vicanf  e^ 

house,  705. 
Thaw,  in  n  village,  120. 
Tlieatris,  Urury-bne,  first  play  biUj  444« 

llayniarkc?,  I^ollle  conjuxeT*  9S, 

ThonnoniPU'r,  chaJi5z;c  in  thr,  726 
Thoinaj,  bishop,  account  of,  t525. 

Mrs.,  account  of,  473,  <>2S, 


Thoth,  871. 

Thriving  and  un thriving,  862. 
Thrush,  the,  to  rear,  860. 
Thunder^  charm  against^  1551. 

quakes,  II U  ^  siurm-v  659. 

Thurlow,  lord  chancellor,  295. 

I'j  mi;,  employment  and  division  of.  19*J, 

Tindal,  Rev.  Nich,,  hisloriaj^,  accaunl  vi^t 

Toads  in  stones,  620. 

Tobacco  box  of  the  past  overavfra* 

St.  Margaret,   and  Su  loim^  W« 

I5<i9. 
Tollett*s,  Mr,,  window,  526,  833. 
Tom  the  piper.  850, 
Tom pion,  Thomas,  watchmaker,  314. 
Toot-hills,  and   nam<«s  of  place*  in 

derived  from  them,  869. 
^  lowcAMaVutUTom  cata,  728. 
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Toten-hall,  47. 

TotnesB,  Geo.  Carew,  earl  of,  357. 

Tottenham,  Middlesex,  111. 

Tooloose,  count  of,  flagellated,  807. 

Tower  of  London^  1422. 

Townley,  C,  32, 

Townahend,  Aid.,  112  ;  H.  Hare,  ibid. 

Trades,  effecu  of,  on  health  and  life,  1257. 

Tragical  occurrence  at  Edinburgh,  794. 

Transmutation  of  metals,  32, 141,  190. 

— — of  men,  1510, 

Travelling,  old,  97,  268,  1048,  1451,  1599. 

faciliuted  in  Holland,  972. 

Treasure-finding,  860  ;  fairy  treasure,  1531. 

* of  the  deep,  1225. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  law  judge,  618. 

Troubadours  of  Germany,  284. 

Tme-loveirs*  knou,  1052. 

Tryon,  Thomas,  author,  979. 

Tnam,  Ireland,  meteorological  phenomenon, 

29. 
Tuck,  friar,  847. 

Tnddenham  wake,  Norfolk,  1110. 
Tunstall,  W.,  Scottish  Jacobite,  750,  1029. 
Turner,  organ-builder,  181. 
Turnpenny,  John,  a  generous  economist,  1139. 
Turks  in  the  household  of  George  I.,  1288. 
Turtle  feasting,  518. 

Twelfth-day,  44,  49  ;  court  ceremonies,  45. 
Twenty-ninth  of  February,  mem.,  251. 
Tyrrell's,  Ben,  Oxford  pies,  147i 

ValentineVday,  and  Valentines,  195 — 202, 

Vandermyn,  portrait  painter,  978. 

Vander  Werf  s  chessmen,  566. 

Vandyck's  method  of  painting,  694. 

■  patronage  of  Dobson,  910. 

Van  Eyck,  painter,  43. 

— -  Somer,  painter,  41. 

— —  Trompy  Dutch  admiral,  649. 

Vase,  Birmingham,  993. 

Vauxhall  Gardens,  868. 

Vendeans,  183. 

Ventriloquism,  fatal,  1085. 

Vernal  extasy,  verses,  735. 

Victory,  brief  announcement  of  a,  957. 

ViUage  child,  a,  105. 

church  described,  925. 
Vincent,  Dr.  N.,  his  wig  ofifends  Charles  II., 

169. 
Viner,  sir  Thomas,  his  funeral,  172. 
Vineyards  in  England,  723. 
Violets,  448. 

Virtue,  active  and  retired,  979. 
Vogelweide,  minnesinger,  290. 
Voice,  human,  a  machine  with  the,  1364. 

Under  the  rose,  1516. 
Underwood,  J.,  his  singular  funeral,  540. 
United  States,  equity  jurisdiction  of  the,  1225. 
Upcott,  Mr.  W.,  saves  John  Evelyn's  diary 

from  chance  of  destruction,  1343. 
Uswick,  HerU.,  Valentine's  day,  201. 
Utrecht  fair,  961. 

Wade,  manhal,  307. 


Wake,  abp.,  corresponds  with  T.  Bradbury, 

1065. 
Wakes,  958. 
Walker,   George,   defender  of  Londonderry, 

777, 
Walking  fast,  charm  for,  1550. 
Walsall  Dole,  54. 
Walton,  admiral,  957. 

's,  Isaac,  Angling,  first  edition,  fine 


copy,  1607. 
Wandering  Jew,  1213. 
Wanstead  May  games,  527. 
WanU,  few  real,  192. 
War,  467,  728,  1266. 

sign,  old  British,  1523. 

Ward,  Ned,  474. 
Ware-Hawk,  534. 
Warton's,    T.,     ludicrous    account    of  Tom 

Heame,  1581. 
Wartzburgh,  bishop  of,  flagellated,  807. 
Watches  and  Watchmakers,  314. 
Water,  to  preserve  fresh,  221 ;  inhabitanU  of, 

ibid. 

snakes'  stone,  1434. 


Watering-pot,  old,  754. 

Watkins,  John,  213. 

Waxwork  exhibition,   965. 

Weather  prognostication,  300. 

Weathercocks  in  trees,  375. 

Weavers,  hand-loom,  1332. 

Wedded  love,  1233. 

Wcddings,days  lurky  and  unlucky,  602;  knots, 

612  ;  favors,   1054  ;  spoons,  1151  ;  rings, 

76 ;  losing  or  breaking  rings  ominous,  253 ; 

rosemary  at,  38  ;  biddings  in  Wales,  635  ; 

music  at,  198  ;  weddings  at  Whitsuntide, 

596 ;    private   weddings,    1649 ;    a  falso 

wedding,  302, 
Wellwyn,Herts.,  alUr  piece  and  cloth,  1598. 
Well  fairies,  529. 

saying  and  doing,  922. 

Welsh  surnames,  381. 

Whale  fishing,  410  ;  and  whales,  1001. 

Wheat-sowing  cakes,  1596. 

Whipping  Toms,  a  custom,  538. 

Whiripool,  1002. 

White  down,  Devon,  horses  lose  their  shoes, 

1651 

^witches,  1560. 

,  James,  author,  620. 

Whitehall  galleries,  172. 

Whitsuntide  customs,  595,  ice, 

Whittlesea,  Camb.,  540. 

Whittlesford  Bridge,  old  chapel,  Camb.,  1425. 

Wife,  qualifications  of  a,  1119. 

a  virtuous,  discreet,  and  loving,  1055. 

agony  of,  on  her  husband's  execution, 

1399. 

Wives,  bishop  Thomas's,  825. 

Wigs  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  &€.,  169,  170, 

174. 
Wild  fowl  taking,  first  day  of,  1159. 
Wilful  Livers,  174. 
Wilkes  and  No.  45—500. 
Will,  a,  remarkable  discovery  of,  703. 
William  I..  19. 
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-and  Mary  crowned,  457. 


Williami ,  sir  W.,  speaker,  810. 
Wilson,  Bp.  T..  283. 

J.,  botanist,  827.  ' 

Walter,  biographer  of  Dc  Foe,  505. 

■   of  Romford,  eccentric  batcher,  973. 

Winchester,  Arthur's  round  uble  at,  161. 
marq.  of,  ruined  by  his  loyalty, 

1193. 

Windlesham  church,  Surrey,  737, 

Windows  painted,  556  ;  one  in  St.  Margaret's 
church,  Westminster^  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
secution, 1574. 

Winifred's,  St.,  well,  1308. 

Winkdeld  church,  Berks.,  1321. 

"Winter,  coming  in  of,  4091  ;  arrival  of 
birds,  1157  ;  celestial  appearances,  1459. 

a  walk  in,  175. 

Wit,  a  dangerous  quality,  1164. 

Wise  men,  1561. 

Witches  and  charms,  377 ;  anecdote,  216  ; 
witch   case   in    1823   at  Taunton,    421  ; 
witch.finding,  376  ;  lating  witches,  1276. 
alleged  marks  and  mode  of  making  witches, 
their  habits,  and  practices,  1561  to  1567. 

Wivilscomb,  Somerset.,  ignorance  there,  421. 

Wolf's  eye,  its  alleged  virtues,  1433. 

AVolsey,  cardinal,  313 


Wood,  Anthony».at  Thame,  70fr. 

Woodlark,  the,  to  rear,  459. 

Woodrovc,  a  herb,  710. 

Woodville,  or  Wydville,  family  tomb,  371. 

Worcester,  St.  Helen's  church  bt-lU,  4o2. 

Wotton  church,  Kent,  943. 

Wren,  the,  Irish  custom,  and  legend  of,  1606. 

sir  Christopher,  245. 

Wyndymore,  Mrs.,  104. 

Wynne  family,  811. 

Xamine  vour  accounts  and   conduct  daily, 

1417. 
Yarmouth,  Plowlick  Monday,   57  ;  unfotto- 

nate  seat  in  the  church -yard,  254 ;  peg- 

tankard,  484. 
Year,  the,  last  day  of,  1613. 
York    pancake-bil!,     149 ;     inscription    on 

drowned  children ,  974. 

cardinal,  1014. 

Young,   Dr.,  poet,  rector  of  Welwyn,  sltar 

cloth  for  his  chnreli  woriied   by  his  vidov, 

159B. 
Yole-block,  1110. 

Zeuzis,  41.    ' 
Zodiacal  signs,  11, 

Zoological  Society,  gardens  and   menagerie, 
1036. 
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X.,  879,  1353. 

A.  A.  R.,  425. 

A.  G.  J.,  586,  1121. 

A.  1 .  561. 

Andrews,  H.  B.,  1049,  1142. 

Anonymous,  100,  139,  930. 

A.  W.,  394. 

A.  W.  R.,  1493. 

Barnes,  W.,  1172, 1525, 1599. 

B.  B.  K.,  1453. 
B.  I.  W.,  1474. 
Brandon,  H.,  500,  692.  1013. 
B n,  J.,   317,  444,  467, 

557,830,1166,1364,1611 

D.  A.,  364,  431,  462.  545, 
621,  783.  914,  947,  975 
984,  1007,  1089,  1134, 
1199,  1263. 

De  la  Motto,  W.  A.,  jun.  418 

450,  738. 1346,  1473. 
Doowruh,  W..  1069. 
Edwin,  J.,  1508. 

E.  H.  B.,  1202,  1322,  1405, 
1591. 

Epsilon,  510. 

Eumilys,  1318. 

Fairholt,  F.  W.,  491,  1432, 

F.  B.,  200,  790. 
Fecialis  Pcritus,  1323. 
Geikie,  W.,  399,  866,  1122,1 

1359,  \ 

tifeneleman,  100. 


G.  J.  1167. 

G.  S.  S.,^21. 

Hampton,  J.  C,  579. 

H.  B.,  635. 

H.  M.,  745. 

H.  H  .N.  N.,  302. 

I.  1047. 

J.  C.  B.,  538. 

Jennings,  James,  445. 

J.  F.  R.,  581,  589,  803,  943, 

1501,  1512, 
J.  H.  S.,  730. 
J.  K.,  488,  705. 
J.  K.  (South  Stoneham),  925. 
J.  L.,  1104. 
J.  L.  C,  1489. 
J.  M.  of  M.  H.,  726y  1029. 
Johnson,  God  dard,  1109, 1134. 

J. N.,  1345. 

J.  T.,  1227. 

J.  W.,  1255. 

J.  W.  B.,  1479. 

Lander,  H.  W.,  1453. 

Lees,  Edwin,  869. 

M.  A.,  201. 

Meggy,  Robert,  1613. 

MilncT,  Annie,  757,  1276. 

Mina  Hill  Row,  1219. 

Mitchell,  James,  1584. 

Nemo,  1505. 


Pilgarlick.    428,     597,    605, 

668,  894. 
Pipps,  P.  P.,  453,  571.  1268, 
Prior,  J.  R.,  507. 
R.,  217. 
R.  B.,  564. 
R.  R.,  559. 
R.  T.,  1464. 
Scatcherd,N'orrisson,  414, 500, 
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